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f -jfllE marked ami ever-increasing signs of public favour bestowed on “Tjie 
iftr National Encyclopedia ” have induced the Publisher to seize the 
rji present opportunity of preparing a New Edition, thoroughly revised and 

^ greatly enlarged, with the view of making it yet more worthy of the 

** support so liberally bestowed on previous issues. The present time he 
considers peculiarly suitable for such an undertaking, as, in addition to the immense 
changes that have within the past decade affected almost every branch of science and 
of the. arts, the valuable results of the Census of Great Britain, India, and the British 
Colonies, constitute a most important feature in such a work. 

The design of “ The National Encyclopedia ’* lias been to supply a Standard 
Work of Reference in every department of knowledge, Artistic, Literary, Scientific, 
Historical, Geographical, or Commercial, which could affect the daily life of the 
professional or business man, the general reader, or the educational requirements of 
a family. The need for such a work is recognized on all hands, and is daily increas- 
ing. Every one is constantly brought into contact with a multitude of new inventions, 
discoveries, or theories, on which he feels the need of recent and reliable information, 
though he can seldom spare the time to collect this for himself by laborious study 
of the works of scientific or other specialists. The remarkable expansion of the 
newspaper press of late years, and the growing taste for scientific study and interest 
in every fresh addition to the sum of human knowledge, have combined to fill our 
daily reading with allusions which are often unintelligible without a ready means of 
obtaining information on that particular subject. 

Thus the student or professional man may frequently meet references to sub- 
jects cither lying outside jliis special knowledge, or which have undergone marked 
changes in recent years. In the “National Encyclopedia ” he has the means at 
hand to refresh his memory and bring his knowledge up to the standard of the 
present time. 

The business man again constantly feels the need of having at hand a work 
which will furnish the most recent information on tlie Imports and Exports of 
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every important article of merchandise, the Population, ‘Revenue, Commerce and 
Shipping of every civilized country, as well as on other sul>jects\whic]i naturally 
occur in the course of his transactions. ' , 

The recent advances in the Education of t lie young have been so great 
that almost every head of a family linds himself frequently called upon to supjjy 
detailed an & accurate information on the great variety of topics wliieli# form the 
subjects of his children’s studies. In theses circumstances the Encyclopaedia is of 
the greatest value, giving, in a concise form, the important facts on any 
subject of general interest; while, to meet the case of those who desire to pur- 
sue the subject to its limits, a special feature has been introduced in giving the 
names of the most recent authorities, thus practically making “The National 
Encyclopedia " a valuable Index to Current Literature. 

To secure the adequate treatment of the immense variety of subjects that such 
a work must embrace, the Publisher has availed himself of the services of a staff of 
Contributor*, whose names are a suilicient guarantee that the various departments of 
knowledge with winch they are identified will be thoroughly abreast of the times. 

In science the latest researches and discoveries in astronomy, botany, chem. 
istry, electricity, geology, and zoology, will he fully explained in the simplest 
language consistent with accuracy of statement, technical terms being avoided whenever 
po«ihh\ a* the articles are primarily intended for the use of the general reader. 
Tht* numerous and interesting geographical discoveries of recent years have 
received special attention; the importance, to a great commercial and colonizing 
nation like our own, of an accurate knowledge of the countries of the world, with 
their races climates, natural products and manufactures, being fully recognized. In 
this department the ino-t recent Census Returns of the leading countries of tin* world 
have hr»»n included. British commerce and manufactures have also received great 
attention, and every effort ha* been made to give the very latest information and sta- 
tistics. The triumphs of civil and mechanical engineering, in which our country 
ha* taken a leading part, and which have within comparatively recent times changed the 
face of the glebe and revolutionized the conditions under which we live, will he found 
fully described and illustrated, as exemplified in the great Canals, Railways, Tunnels, 
Ekidge>, .Submarine Cables, and the latest achievements of Marine Engineering; 
while the recent developments of applied science, as for example in the Telephone, 
Piionooiiapii, Heliograph, Photoi'Hone, and the various applications of Electricity 
to Ligiiiino and the Transmission of Power, will be treated by specially qualified 
writers. In the department of archeology and history, the latest discoveries will 
be found recorded, while the great events of recent years receive the most careful 
attention. The biographical and literary departments will he so treated as to 
meet the ordinary requirements of the student, besides giving him references to those 
special work* in which the objects of his attention are exhaustively treated. 

In the Typography of this edition, which has been entirely reset in a new font 
<»f type, an important improvement has been introduced by printing the Titles of 
articles in a bold and striking type, which greatly facilitates references. Special 
rare lias be»‘ii bestowed on the Illustration, a department of the greatest importance 
in a work of this nature. This will comprise a series of beautifully coloured Maps 
of the principal countries of the world, and upwards of 500 pages of plate illustra- 
tion*, many of them executed in colours, besides many hundred wood engravings 
in the text. 

“The National Encycloivedia,” will be published in Fourteen Volumes, hand- 
somely hound in cloth, each containing on an average 512 pages of letterpress and 42 
pages of plate illustrations; price Twelve Shillings eaclL % 


WILLIAM MACKENZIE, LONDON, EDINBURGH, & DUBLIN. 
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This cnntious proceeding could not be long continued. 
The expensiienoss of the wars in which the nation was 
engaged at the end of the seventeenth century made it 
necessary to incur debts beyond the means of their prompt 
redemption, and at the peace of ISy snick, in 1697, the 
debt amounted to X’J 1 ..">00,000. Billing the next ten 
years, although cuimtiy nas again imohed in a cmiti- 
neutal war, its amount was 1 educed to little mine than 
4.’ hi, 000,000, and the gitxitest etlbits weie made to raiM» 
money without in piling any lasting bin den on the people. 
These cth rt indievl, s.h n found then limit, and at the 
accession of liei-ige 1. in 1711. tl:e debt had accumulated 
to the amount of X5 l.OOO.noo, an amount which excited 
groat uneasiness, and caused the House of Commons to 
declare itself under the necessity of making dibits for its 
reduction. In 1717 the uebt amounted to X4tf ,500.000, 
and the annual ii .isge m ii-spcit of the same to X3, 1 17.21*6. 
A great pait of tins debt consisted of annuities granted for 
n.netv-nine Tear'*, the iiu liev ohtaii.eil iu which had varied 
from lifteen to sixteen \eais* put chase. 

In 17.36 the public debt of I'.uplaud amounted to about 
X.iU.OOO.OUO. hut the annual chaige had been reduced 
below Xid-'CO.OOO. At the peace of Aix-la-Chapi.ll*\ in 
17Itf, the national debt exceeded Xr8,UU0.0(M*, but iu the 
following yt.ir the public < bta.e.i d si,u u - i.hcf fioin the 
burden tbimigh the I>> wii: g of the i ite of interest. At 
the breaking out t f the Su‘:i Ve ih’ War, in 17."H», the 
debt still amount*. >1 to X7o.0on.uuo. A public w titer of 
s »me repute. Ms. S. II umay s.w-. at tlsat date, “ It has 
bivu a per. • rally icceind isoti'-si .uu'iug pol.tie.il arithme- 
tn satis, tL. *. wi i !■ a i im.n I*' our d. hr to Xloi»,ooo,onO, 
1 ut they ackr.« w ledge th it it inu>t then ee.i.ie by the debtor 
becoming h inks apt." 

When ti.e mui Ve irC War was endnl by the peace of 
J’alis, the debt ii.phed Xl.J'.'d'OO.nuu. as.il the annual 
i : \irge w:ii X l.i;"*i,*n*»\ he w.it if Am:* i • an Indi-pen* 
di*ne** raided the dd»C fs-un X 1 29,oo**.o*io to X26s,0<m.on0, 
: i.d the as mi d < ! aigr i.< i* *pect of ti.«* satne to X9.51 2,'2'i’J. 
At the bepinnis'j < f tie w ir * i the Ft mi!. Keiolutiou th- 
d- bt amounted to A-Joi'.OUO.oun, ami its annual ih.uge to 
A?, -157,^02. But bet id * n 1 7!».'J and tin* p* ace of Am eiis. 
the addition in.i '.f to th* 1 ‘aj.iial of the di bt amounted to 
i'.ls'.tl.iHin.liiili, as d th** annual buideii w.e incnas**d fioin 
X'J.to7.KirJ to Xr.*.'.' 15.62 I. Between the recommence- 
ment of tie war in 1^0 . >. and its tciunnation aftir the 
battle • jf W at« si* «• in 1M7>. tlieie win* addt-d X lliil.OliO.IMJO 
to the capital of the uebt, which then amounted, including 
the unfunded debt. t<» Atf85.0uo.00(> f and the atumd 
(harpe upon the public cx<te.J<-d X32 .u«jO,OUO. 1 lie 
debt lias be* n u-.itid almost cntiidy I) w.us. 

Sinre 1x10 Luglund’.i p^it.f n Lis gn-itly improved 
as compared with other nation*. In 1*1#; she owed 
Xdtf5.000.000 against X600.OOO.OOU, the united debt of all 
other countries ; wh-ist in ltf w 5 she ou ed X7 10,000,000, 
.igiii.st nearly X5. 000,000,000, the combined debts of 
other countries! 

The proffrus in the reduction of the Unglish debt will be 
better appreciated when it is rem* mben ii that the emanci- 
pation of slaws ii. our r>.h nirs iu 1835 caused an im rense- 
in the debt of X20.000.000; the Iii-I, Famine loan, a further 
Xtf ,000,000 ; the Ciimean War, nb< ut X3.>,000,000; the 
puuhase of ti.e ‘I eleyraphs. XI 0.000,000; and of the Suez 
t’anul Sharis in 1X7*1, X3.3D0.000, making :i total addi- 
tion within rec ent yeais of X70.300.000. No special tax 
has ever been im potted for the reduction of the debt, which 
has been eft end chiefly by sinking funds, terminable an- 
nuities, and th*- appropii.it ion for the purpose c.f a certain 
portion of surplus nw-nue. In the six years from 1871 
to 1876 the debt was in this way reduced by more than 
X25.500.000. 'I he chaifre for interest, &c., of the na- 
tional debt has been in rut-nt yearn, ami was in 1874, 
about X'27,000,000. In 1875, how tier, a pioptsal of the 


rh.-iiiccllor of tlu* Exchequer was adtpted and boons n<} line, 
by which the legular charge for the ifctiunnUlebt was fixed 
sit X’Jtf, 000,000 per aimuin, the portion of this ifi each 
year not actually requited fur interest being upplied iu 
i eduction. An annually increasing sflm is # thus availahh 1 
for this purpose, the result being that the debt will ho 
reduced ill thirty yems fioin 1*70 by Xlfl2,o(T(),U«U. If, 
in addition to this, the revenue is prosperous, and a certain 
portion of its annual surplus be devoted to reduction, the 
debt will be reduced in by X213 1100,000. 

The following table allows the total amount of the 
national debt of tlu* ITiited Kingdom at the end of each 
financial yeai, fioin 1 H7 1 to itf 8.’» : — 


Financial 

Ciipital of 

K4tiinati>d 


T.»tr 1 

Yours 

t 'iiri'ilii-iui'tl 

C apital t.f 

Amount i»f 

Aiiiulint of 

eiulod 

Funded 

Tei inSnnlilc 

1'lifundt‘d 

Nnllniial 

JJ it March 

* Ik-tiL | 

l Annuities 

L>ubU 

Unlit 


1 

Jt 

£ 

£ 

1H71 

73*2.043,270 1 

M ,050,196 

! 0,091.000 

7.81,184,406 

1H7 2 

731.75d.iMJ2 j 

49,0114.760 

j 5,155,100 

7s*i.925,KJl 

1^73 

727,374,082 1 

47,018,928 

. 4,829 l(X» 

779,222.11(1 

1S71 

723.514,0* 5 

41911,-33 

4,4799*00 

772.934,938 

ih:;> 

7 14,737,7 15 

48.9*18.742 

' 3. 239.: 509 

768,915,757 

IS|l» 

713 057,317 

45,817,- 66 

| It .4**1. sod 

« 70,9i (5,68:1 

1H77 

712 621.355 

43.4 li» 5iS 

13.9 13.81 10» 

770,011,723 

187 tf j 

7 10.843,* t*7 

40,705,718 

20 603,»KKSt 

772,151,725 

W‘J 

70 , .».4K»,.V.*.J 

37,«>tJ4,36i> 

J 2\M7*» JO*)‘ 

772.9* ft ins J 

1KSO 

! 710.47*5.359 

3.1.781.649 

J 27 ,3 11 ihH)t 

771,005,91 8 

ISsi 

709.078 526 

34 9*8, 135 

22,077.5001 

766.1 44 46L 

1HVJ 

•7**il,»9*,547 

31.181 875 

,• 18.007, 70*) j 

760.088,122 

1SS.J 

•7l2.6iW.9D4 j 

27,570,876 

*14,185.4001 

754.455,270 

ISM 

,*i4o,*J31 ,05*5 | 

[.9 1,6*2. 209 

14,110,6001 

746,123 W»;-4 

1HS5 

j 610,181,896 

8»;. 11 5,6 ‘,8 

1 11.0. :3.l oof 

7 10,330 054 

• U udi-r 

the National Pi ht Art, 

ISM. bunds amounting to 


£7,7An a oo ) were convened into £&,«io:j.ouii stork 

* Ini liulim; outsUiidini; i‘xrliri|mT buiuls ismn-il f.»r rain 
money f«>r the purchase of Suez Canal shares. In lS*v> these 
aniruiitcd to £:s 4:v.» t». 

I liicItiduiK £ 1 ,<AH 3 OijO borrowed in iihl of wavs nrnl means. 

,, In the r »ur*c of tin- liiiam i.il >eur l*H.l HI £70,‘J41,1'OH three 
I-frccrit atu.k was cuivei ti <1 into term ionhlu aim ultu s under 
the piu\ isioii.s of thn National lK-ht Art, 1*^3. 


The public debt of the larious nations of the woi Id, 
according to the latest returns, will he found under the 
headings of the scwral countries ; but it may be useful line 
to present a summaiy of the most impmtaiit in Kuiope, 
.icrm ding to the latest returns. Fr.u.ce, of course, takes 


th** lead, 

x i oo, oof 


the war and iiiuciumiy uaung auaeu uiiout 


AlHtli*! 

Il.^ium, 

]>cniuiiilt, 

France 

Oct man Staten, 

Ore ut lliitain and Ireland, . 

Oieere 

Holland 

Italy 

Luxembourg, 

Montenegio, 

Norway. . . . 

Portugal, 

Xoiiti tda. . 

Kushia, 

Hcrvia, 

Sp:i|n, 

Sweden, . 

hwitzerland 


l* 1870: — 


£ 

£ 

474,759.955 

21 .3; 3.1 6.3 

72,22 \06 1 

4,125,14.1 

10.944,4 10 

IVNMNiO 

9' h i.Oo- >,00*) 

47,00* -,<)00 

297,466. 4(K» 

13.348, 180 

740,330,6.1 

28,000 000 

lH.8ol.395 

875,725 

78 442, *70 

2,70fi.*l00 

446.502.4 4<) 

20,0' >0,000 

(j* io,0(J0 

24.O00 


8,500 

5.904,868 

270.CXW 

1 97,512,000 

2 901,850 

27,782.110 

1 93.3,887 

C8.Vi0O.0O0 

28 440,022 

r. .500,000 

310.000 

240.iKW.(*(j0 

10.750000 

12,719 525 

599.938 

1 ,340, OuO 

77,894 

|.| 149,687,431 

12 , 237,509 

4,217,527,338 

195,482,101 


To allow the rut ire indebtedness of the various nations 
of the world, wc should odd at least X 800 , 00(),000 for the 
United States, India, Australia, Canada, Capo Colony, 
Brazil, and other South Aineiican States, making the total 
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ACTON. 


into all parts of tho body without the interposition of tubes 
or vessels, and that which remains undigested is rejected 
through the mouth. They differ from certain other mem- 
bers of the sub-kingdom in having a space — the perivis- 
ceral apace— intervening between the digestive cavity and 
the wall of the body, which space is divided into a number 
of compartments by walla. On these walls, or mesenteries, 
are placed the reproductive organs. When the eggs are 
hatched the young swim ont through the mouth, and at 
first lend n roving life, moving by means of lmir-like fibres, 
called cilia . These cilia are also often found in the body- 
cavity, circulating the nutritive fluid. There arc no traces 
of a nervous system, but peculiar stinging organs occur, 
called “ thread-cells,'' which break on the slightest touch 
mid project the fine long thread that has been coiled up in 
the cell. The mouth is fringed with feelers or u tentacles,” 
and can be withdrawn into the body. 

There are two sub-classes, the Zoantiiaria and Au y- 
<>n a in a. The Zoantiiaria have tentacles without fringes, 
And the parts of their bodies arc in fives or sixes. [For figures 
see Plate I.] The Alcyonaria have eight fringed tentacles, 
and the parts of their bodies in fours. [For figures see 
Plate II. ) 

ACTION is a Roman term (actio), and signifies the 
legal process by which a man claims possession of some 
specific thing to which lie has a right, or claims some use 
or profit in a thing, or requires another to do something 
which he has agreed to do, or to make pecuniar}’ compen- 
sation for neglecting to perform his contract ; or by which 
he claims pecuniary satisfaction for some illegal act of 
another to his person or property, and sometimes for 
negligence or omission to do certain acts. 

Real actions arc so called because they exclusively refer ! 
to real property, or things connected with laud. They are 1 
brought for the recovery of lands or tenements, rents, i 
udvowaoiis, or other hereditaments. 

Personal actions are those in which a man either claims 
tho recover)- of a debt, or some personal chattel, or 
satisfaction in damages for some - injury to his person or 
property. 

Mixed actions partake of the nature of real and per- 
sonal actions, being brought for the recovery of lands, and 
also fur damages — cither for some injury done to the land, 
or some other wrong, such as the illegal detention of land 
from the proper owner. 

The 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 27, abolished all real and 
mixed, actions, except three real actions, and ejectment, 
which was a mixed action. 

Persomil actions ore founded either on contracts or on 
torts (a term used to signify such wrongs as are distin- 
guishable from breaches of contract), and these torts are 
usually considered as of three kinds — nonfeasance, or the 
omission of some act which a man is bound to do ; mis- 
fcazancci, or the improper performance of some act which 
he may lawfully do ; malfeasance, or the commission of 
some act which is unlawful. 

Actions arc either local or transitory: local actions arc 
founded on such causes of action ns refer to some par- 
ticular k»cality, as in the case of trespasses of land ; tran- 
sitory actions, on such causes of action as maybe supposed 
to take place anywhere, as in the case of trespasses to 
goods, batteries, and tho like. Real actions are in their 
nature local ; personal actions arc forthe most part tran- 
sitory. Local actions must be tried in the court tv where 
tho cause of action arose, and by a jury of that county ; 
transitory actions may be tried in any -county, at the 
pleasure (in general) of tho plaintiff*. A plaintiff is not 
entitled to recover in respect of any damage that is too 
remote, or, in other worda, flows not directly from an 
alleged wrong. In a case where tho plaintiff, being a 
director of certain musical performances, brought an action 
\iji. r. 


on the case against the defendant for publishing a libel on a 
public singer engaged by the plaintiff, alleging that sho 
was thereby deterred from performing in public through 
the apprehension of being ill received, so that the plaintiff 
lost the profits which would otherwise have accrued 10 him 
as such director, it wns held that the damage wps too 
remote, and the action not maintai liable. a 

The regular parts of an action at law arc — 1, the wrap 
of summons, by which the defendant is compelled to a^eafl; 
2, the pleadings; 3, the trial and evidence; 4, the jdg- 
ment; 5, the writ of error (where the judgment i^up- 
posed to be erroneous) ; 6, the execution. 

Formerly legal proceedings were commenced in the com- 
mon law- courts by writ, and were known as “actions;" in 
the Chancery, Admiralty, and Probate Courts, by bill or 
information, by a cause in rent or in personam, or by cita- 
tion respectively, and were known as “suits.” The Judi- 
cature Acts of 1873 and 1875, which assimilated the pro- 
cedure of nil the various courts, and merged them all in one 
“ High Court of Justice,” with several divisions also 
directed that 'proceedings should in future invariably be 
known as actions. And every action in the High Court 
must be commenced by a writ of summons, to be endorsed 
with a statement of the nature of the claim made, of tile 
relief or remedy required in the action ; and specifying also 
the di\ision of the High Court- to which it is intended 
that tho action shall be assigned. 

ACTIUM, a point of land at the mouth of the SinuS 
Atnbracius, now funning the Gulf of Arta, which is memorable 
for the sea-fight width took place near it, in the Bay of 
Prevcsa, between C. . Inline Csi ,nr Octavianus, afterwards 
the Emperor Augustus, and Maik Antony, in i».r. 31. 
The former had 92,’HM* men and 2(10 ships of war, the 
latter 112,000 men and 220 ships, with an addition**) 
fleet of 02 vessels under Cleopatra, Queen of Kgypt. 
Antony was completely defeated, and fled with Cleopatra 
into Kgypt. The conqueror, to commemorate his victory, 
beautified the Temple of Apollo at Actium, instituted 
games after the Greek model, and erected Nicopolis. or 
the “city of victory.” on the northern side of the gulf, 
a few miles from the present city of Prevesa. 
i ACT OF GOD is a legal term, signifying any acci- 
dental or natural occurrence not the fault of human negli- 
* genre or intervention, such as the consequences of storms, 

I lightning, &e. No one is bound to moke good to another 
i such losses, unless by special contract. 

ACT OF INDEMNITY. See Indemnity. 

ACT OF PARLIAMENT. See Pahi.iamknt. 

ACT OF SETTLEMENT. See Settlement. 

ACT OF TOLERATION. See Toleration. 

ACT OF UNIFORMITY. St ■e Uniformity. 

ACTON BURNEL, STATUTE OF. This statute 
was passed at Acton Burncl,in Shropshire, at a parliament 
held by Kdward I. in the eleventh year of his reign, on his 
return from Wales. Acton Burn el was never e\en a 
market town, and I-elaml says (“ Itin.” \ii. 19) that the 
parliament was held in a great barn. The date of the 
statute is 12th October. 1283. It is a proof of the import- 
ance which the mercantile class had acquired— its object 
being to recover more quickly debts due to merchants and 
traders. Hence it is sometimes called the Statute of 
Merchants (Statufniu Mercatorum). This statute enacted 
that a debtor’s chattels and devisable burgages might 
sold to pay his debts. 

In a parliament held in tho thirteenth year of Ills reig 
(1*285) the king caused the stAtnto of Acton Burnol to l 
rehearsed ; and another Statutnm Mercatornm (13 Ed 
I. stat. 3) was passed which extended And gave additioi 
facilities for enforcing the statute of Acton Uurncl. Und 
this new statute all the debtor's lands might be deliver 
to the merchant creditor, to hold till the debt was satisfice 
4 
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find tho merchant had such a seisin of the lands delivered 
To him that ho could maintain a writ of Novel Disseisin. 
The security which the merchant obtained under this act 
is called n Statute Merchant. 

ACTON, JOSEPH, prime minister of the court of 
Naples, was the son of an Irish gentleman residing in France, 
and was horn in 1737. He was oiiginally in the French 
naval sen ice, bnt subsequently obtained the command of 
a frigate from Leopold, duke of Tmoany. In an unsuc- 
cessful expedition against Algiers, in 177 1. in width the 
government of Tuscany co-operated with that of Spain, 
Acton commanded the Tuscan \es>els; and by his gallant 
conduct succeeded in saving three or lour thousand Span- 
ish soldiers, who must otherwise hn\e pcndied. lie was in 
consequence recommended to the sendee of the King of 
Naples, and was successively minister of the navy, of war, 
of finance, and ultimately became pi ime minister, in his 
policy he was constantly opposed to the French party in 
Italy. He died nt Palermo on the 12th August, Isl I. 

ACTS OFSEDE'RUNT (in the law of Scotland > are 
statutes made by the Lords of Session, by virtue of a Scot- 
tish Act of Parliament, parsed in 1.7 10. which empowers 
them to make such constitutions n-, thev may think expe- 
dient for ordot in z the procnlme and forms of administci ing 
justice. These me called Arts of Stdtrunt, hctaitse they 
me made bv the Louis of Session fittinq in judgment. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, the tiftli book in 
older if the New ’testament, called also by some caily 
w’ifeis the Gnspd of the Holv Ghost, or the Gi **pel of our 
Saviour’s LYmii n-cti» n. It fi.ims a si-ipu ! to t If third 
Gospel, and is div bled into two distinct portion*-, the lirst ex- 
tending fiom the dedii atim to the end of the I2th ibapter. 
containing an account of the spread of Christianity in 
Palestine, ihiitly thro agli the woik of the apostle Peter: 
and the second, wlmli commences with the l.St h chapter 
and continue* to the end. giv ing an account of tin- ministry 
c f the apostle Paul to the (vent lies. Tin* time coveted bv 

the hi-t* ry compile-* a period of about thirty time ve.iis. 
Niitliei section. however, can be reganhd as 1 m mg a 
rtgular • r complete history of the events of who h it tie.its. 
In the first portion but little lenience i> nude to the 
labours of any of the apostles, with the exception of Peter, 
audit gives no account <f the chnreh at .lonisalvin after 
his imprisonment and dclivei.mee. The snond portion 
also omits many important events in the life of the apostle 
Paul whii li took ]*lace dining the peril d over whit li the 
history extend**. llii** may be seen by eompaiing the 
narrative with the an omits givi n by tin* -iposth* himself in 
the is»t and 2nd ilmpteii of the Kpktb* to the Galatian**, 
and the 11th chapter of the Second Lpi"tletotlie< 'orinthiaiis. 
■Mjth of which epistles ucie u rtainlv written before the 
joiirmy of the apostle to Koine, with which tin* book of the 
Act* concludes. Kvents are a)**o refeired to by the apostle 
i<i other epistles of whiih no mention is made in the 
Acts. The b»»ok must jather be regaidod as a seiiis of 
memoir*, considered by the writer to he .xutlit ient. with the 
Gospel lie had written, to enlighten the mind of '1 hcopltilus 
and that of the < hurch gem-rally as to the first origin and 
subsequent spread of < ’brMianity, the right of the Gentiles 
to admission into the ilnireh; and tin* ministry and 
W' rk of the aj»ostle Paul, of whom the author was fumd 
' | :.d I'liipanion. As to the place where this hook was 
itten. and the date of it* composition, nothing is cer- 
dnly known. Anti** h, Alexandria, Ephesus, Macedonia, 
id Home have a!I been given As being the place of ils 
-mpo-dtion, and ilati-s suggested by critics vary fiom fj,*; 
'». to a very mii» h later period. 'I he i anoniial authority 
i authentic itv of this bijok have hem generally admitted 
'tin the earliest times. :i»nl are accepted hv the leading 
djli-h scho 1 trs of tin- pie-< nt dav. 

ACTUARY, a word which, pn*periy spiking, might 


mean any registrar of a public body, but which is generally 
used to signify the manager of a joint-stock company 
under a hoard of directors, particularly of an insurance 
company, vv hence it lias come to .stand generally for a 
person skilled in the doctrine of life annuities and insur- 
ances, who is in the habit of giving opinions upon eases of 
annuities, reversions, &e. Most of those called actuaries 
combine both the public and private part of the character. 

The name has a legal character, from its being recognised 
in tile statute 5D Geo. IILc. 128 (or the Fiiendlv Societies 
Act of 18 1!>), which enacts that no justice of the pence 
shall allow any tables, &c., to be adopted in any ftieudly 
society, unless the same shall have been approved of by 
k * two persons at the least, known to he professional 
actual ies, or persons fill led in calculation" — a defini- 
tion much too vague to he any suflicicut guide. In the 10 
< ico. IV. e. f>t», however, no alteration was nude ill tho 
law on this point: hut by the If and 10 Viet. c. 27. tin* 
power is confined to the actuary of the Nat iom 1 Debt. 
Oilice, or an actuary of not less than five years’ standing in 
some public insurance company. The registrar of the 
Lower House of Convocation is called the actuary. 

There aie two Societies of Actuaries in this country — 
•• The Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain ami Inland,** 
founded in 1* 18. ami * k The Faculty of Actual ies in .Scot- 
land," established in Kdinburgh in 

ADAGIO, in music, a tempo or time indication — from 
the Italian ad agin, at case, leisurely. Adagio indicates 
tin* slowest time in general use, being slower than tin* 
Anivvmt. 'I o ex pi ess still slower movements the winds 
Lai: <. o and Guvvi. ;uc used. All three wonts aie. how - 
iver. somewhat interchangeable, tin* adagio In ing usually 
embellished witli timid passages heic and there, while tin* 
largo letaiiiM throughout a smoother, blonder riiaiattcr, 
as it" name implies (largo, l»ro:ul \ and the giave is invari- 
ably of a solemn and majestic rhaiaeter. ’Ibis may bo 
seen by comparing Beethoven's adagio in Sonata Op. 2. 
No. 1. with the largo in his Sonata Op. 2, No. 2, ami 
with the grave in t induction to his Nnnta Pathctiipie. 
Adagiittn is used for a tempi) somewhat less slow than 
adagio, or for a short adagio movement. 

ADAL. a country between Abyssinia and the Il-d Sea, 
extending fiom the Massownh to the Gulf of Ta|un.di. 

I In- coast line, whiili is about 300 mile** in length, is of 
cniul formation, ’ihe low tract along the side oi (In- lied 
Sea is one of the hottest places on the globe. At one pait 
of tin* coast is the isolated mountain of Gcdem, about 
5000 feet high; and there are numerous conical hi! 1 . 

'Ihe interior of Adal is only known along the loutes 
which European travellers have followed in ascending from 
tin* hca to the table-hinds of Tigi i f ami Mina. The.se 
routes are from M.is.sowah to Tigre, ami from Tnjurr.ih to 
Aukobar; then* is also urn* fiom Ainphilla Bav. In the 
ftnwcr of these then; is a gradual ascent of MIDI) feet, from 
t In- low lands of Adal to the highlands of A hi ssinia. furrow cd 
by ravines through which rivei.s How. This was the roulu 
chosen by the British expedition of 18H8 — Amie.slcy Bay 
being the landing-place and base of operations. Camels, 
mules. asses, goats, ami sheep are abundant. This tract 
is the haunt of numerous wild animals; elephants ami 
lions are sometimes met with. 

The route just described is tho usual om* for reaching 
Abyssinia; hut the wjuthent om*, from Tajurrah to 
Ankohar,*is now recommended as bi-ing less steep. Olio 
i emarkahlc feature is Balir Assal, a silt lake .sunk in a 
depis-ssiou f>70 feel bchivv the level of the sea, ami partly 
covered with a sheet of salt 0 indies tliirk. At one pait 
aie two Fifty peaks, Mount Aluda ami Mount Ai}:ilu or 
Axolo, rising to tho heiglit of about 4000 feet. They 
ap|K*ar to stand in the; centre of a volcanic tract, from 
which -sheets of lava have descended on all sides to tho- 
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plain for 30 miles round. The country contains two great situated in 0 rJ 28' N. lat., and 12' 13' E. Ion., between the 
salt, plains, which, besides furnishing the supply required two rivers just mentioned, in a rich plain. It covers 
for culinary purposes, also provide the natives of Abyssinia a large area, and extends 3 miles fiom east to west, 
with a currency. The salt is for this purpose cut into owing to the practice of surrounding the huts with court- 
pieces of the shape of a scythe whetstone, its value vary- yards, in which grain is cultivated. The population 
ing according to the distance to which it is taken. numbers 12,000. Cotton — the usual medium of baiter — 

Adul is inhabited by many tribes, which are enmpre- cotton-cloth, salt, and beads form the principal articles of 
bended under the name of Danakil or Pankali. They all trade. The country was overran by the Fulbe, a Moham- 
nppear to belong to the Bamo stock, but their language medan race, but not entirely subjugated by them. The 
di tiers entirely from that which is spoken in Tigrd and ruler is a Mohammedan, who is subject to the nomiud 
Slion. They lead a nomadic life, and are Mohammedans. jurisdiction of the Sultan of Sokoto. 

ADAIa'IA, or SATAIalEH, the ancient A tolbia, a AD'AMITES or ADAMIANS, a fanatical se« t of the 
seaport of Asia Minor, on the Gulf of Adalia. Population, second century, whose chief tenet was a desire to ten rt to 
about *000. It is the chief seaport on the south coast of the supposed days of innocence, before the fall of Adam, 
Asia Minor, but its harbour, in which fleets once rode, is and who therefore agreed to deny themselves all sensual 
almost deserted. pleasures. They rejected marriage, and went about naked ; 

ADAM, the name given in the Old Testament to the imt, as might have been expected, speedily became very 
first man and father of the human race. The word is of confused in their moral ideas, and were guilty of even 
uncertain etymology, and is supposed to lie derived cither greater licentiousness than that against which they had 
from a root signifying red, or from the word adnmah, the originally protested. A somewhat similar seel arose in 
ground. Bohemia and Moravia in the fifteenth century, who were 

Two narratives of the creation of Adam and Eve are known as *• the Brethren of the Free Spirit but one of 
given in the Book of Genesis, the first in chapter i. 2fi-30, their fanaticisms was that they declared for a ocmunuuitv 
and the second in chapter ii. 7-25. The first of these of wives and for the abolition of the priesthood, 
l minis is termed the Elolnstie, from the fact that in ADAM, ROBERT, horn at Kiikcaldy. in Fifeshire, 
speaking of God the name of Klohiin is used; and the i according to some authorities, and. according to others, at 
second the .Toliovistic — the terms used there being .Jehovah j Edinburgh, in the \ ear 172*. He received his literary 
or Jeho\ ah Klohiin. The story of the temptation and fall, ! education at the Fnivcrsity of Editibuigh: and derived 
contained in the third and fourth chapters, are also .Telio- | instruction in the principles and practice of hi** future 
vistie. There are various theories held concerning these j profession from his father. When he was in his twenty- 
narratives. the three principal of which are — 1, That of i sixth year he went to Italx vhric he nmaiiu-d several 
literal interpretation, in which the stories are accepted as j years. During his tav he went to Spalatro in Dalmatia, 
actual history; 2, The allegorical theory, in which they are | to measure and deln at- the ruins of the pahue of Din- 
regauled as being of the nature of parables; and. 3, The j cletiau, and shortly alter his return to England, in 17fi2, 
mythical or traditionary. The first theory has been largely ; he published, in a large folio volume, engraved repiescnu- 
hcld hv hi. th .lews and Christians; and in the Calvinist ic timis and descriptions, with attempted restorations, of the 


system of theology Adam is regarded ns the covenant head palace. About the same time, 1703-04. he was appointed 
or fedeial representative of the human race, who are thus architect to the king. In the course of a fi w vears 
involved in the consequences of his transgression. The j lie designed, and in conjunction Vrith hi* broth, r .lames 
second theory lias also had many supporters, including , executed a gieat many public and private buildings 
Philo, ('lenient, Origen, and Ambrose in patristic times, ’ in England and in Scotland, including Caen Win.il House, 
and Coleridge and Donaldson in recent years; while the Middlesex; Luton House. Bedfordshire ; the screi u to the 
third theory — namely, that which ascribes a mythical or ! Admiiallv Office, London; the Register Office. Edinburgh; 
traditionary origin to the narrative — is that which obtains ; Miclhuvne House, m»w Laiwlmviie House. Berkeley Square, 


the most general acceptance among modern scholars. : London; the parish chinch of Mist ley. in Lss..\ ; and some 

'llie later Jewish traditions embodied in the Talmud ( others. 'I he Messrs. Adam also designed an iutirinarv at 
contain many extravagant stories of the creation and life ; Glasgow, and sonic extensive new buddings in the 1 ni\< r-ity 
of Adam and Eve, and the Mohammedans have also manv I of Edinburgh, though their praetiee. aftex the y.ar 17 m>, 


fantastic legends relating to tho same subjects. 

ADAMANT, a word no longer employed as a scientific j 
term, but used chiefly as a poetical expression synonymous 
with diamond, or as descriptive of some other extremely 
hard substance. The word is derived from the Greek 


was prim ip, illy in London. Portland I 'hue, Stratford Place, 
and Hamilton Place, the south and east sides of l-itzroy 
Square, and the buildings of the Adelphi. are the most 
extensive of these works (Adam Street. Adelphi. still 
bears bis name). Mr. II. Adam continued to be actively en- 


*A dapett {mlninas), in tho genitive {udtt- 

mnntofi), the meaning of which is properly ** unconquer- 
able." 'I lie word was used to denote the hardest metal 
with which the Greeks were acquainted, probably steel. 
It was also applied to the diamond, and to a compound of 
gold and steel. 

ADAMAN TINE SPAR. See Com xnirw. 


gaged ill business down to thi* period Ot hisdt ,ltll. wllhll took 
j lace in March. 171*2. lie was buried in \\ c>t minster Abbey, 
in the south transept of which i* a tablet to his memory. 

ADAM'S BRIDGE, a name given to a scries of saml- 
, banks, isl.mds. and rocks King between India and the 
island of Orion. The distance from shore to shore is 
about fill miles, and there are oiilv two navigable channels 


ADAMAWA, formerly called Fumhina, a country of 
Cent ml Africa, lying between Lake Chad and the Bight of 
Binfru. Its length from north-west to south-east is about 
200 miles, mul its w idth 80 miles. Large tracts of arable 
and pasture land occur, also numerous hills and moun- 
tains, the loftiest of which is the isolated peak of Mount 
Alautika, 0000 feet in height. The two principal rivers 
are the Faro and the Benuwe, both of which are subject 
to an extraordinary overflow at the end of September, j 
Elephants and crocodiles abound, and the rhinoceros and | 
other wild auimals are met with. the capital, is 


in it. One, called the Mauaar Passage, whii U separates 
the island of Mauaar fiom the coast of tVrion. in one part 
lias not more than 4 feet ot water at tiuod-tide. lb 
other. called the Paumham Passage, separates themaiiil.ui 
from the island of Baiuis*eram. The Paumham Passng 
is very narrow, and lias from 11 to 12 feet at low watei 
The space between Mauaar and Ramisseram. whnli 
about 30 miles wide, is occupied by a batik of sand cover 
only at high water. In 1802 a committee of the Ilmi* 
of '"Commons considered the question of forming a m 
channel, by cutting a canal through the island of Ramis 
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*et\im, but tie evidence was not sufficient to sustain the 
proposal. 

ADAMS, JOHN, a (list inputted American statesman, 
uas born in tlu- town of Braintree, near Boston, in Massa- 
chusetts. on the 1 !*t h October, 1735, of a family which 
had conic fioiu Kurland at the first settlement of the 
colour. Ilium; received his education at Harvard Col- 
lege. lie was called to the har, and soon obtained extensive 
pi active. In 17(15, when the lirst set ions discontent of the 
people of America was excited by the Stamp Act, Mr. 
Adams took an active pair in those measures of constitu- 
tional oppoviticn which eu-ntually forced the repeal of that. 
obnoxious statute. Hi* continued, during the remaining 
tirri years of the struggle, to exert himself conspicuously 
in the front rank of the friends and supporters of the 
cohnial entire, in 1771 In* w:i> elected one of the four 
u present at i\cs funi the province of Massachusetts ltay to 
the goiioial (.’on gif'*'', width, among other proceedings, 
entered into a isolation to suspend the importation of 
British goods; and lie was also a monitor of the second 
assembly if | he same nature, lit Id some time after, which 
took meisuiis. to i mol the people in an armed national 
militia. It h id already beet me e\ ideal to many that the 
ci ntest with Hu at Britain must finally he decided by the 

sword; and Adams ms t • » haw been one of the first who 

adopted this 4 • n\ i< ti'. 11 . lie was accordingly one of the 
elm 1 piumi-t"! - . f the Declaration of Independence. passed 
4ii the D’i .li.lv, 1776. In 17- v 0 he was sent by the 
i i.ih d St it» s i'. their amhissadi-r to Holland; from which 
41 untry. :i ! n ill t ! i** eml i f 1 7 <*» g , he proceeded to Frame to 
1 opt r it*- with Dr. Franklin and his brother commissioner!* 

• :i f 1.1 g'.tiatii 11 s for pe.ire with the mother country. 
l*i 17 *. 1 h'* was appi.iiiti-d tin* first ambassador from the 
I i.it.*d Siai«*s t- (ireat Britain; and he hail his first audi- 
1 • with his M.ijt-sty in that character on the 2nd of June. 

Hi* rein dm d in Jjigland till October, 37*7. I 11 17*9. 

wt’.n AVasi.ii.gti n was eh-ctcd president of the Union, Mr. 
A* 1 ons w ,|s ilnted viee j.re.siduit. and he was re-elected 
r* th- am** < din* in 1713.'!. In 171(7. oil the retirement of 
Vv .i-l.i ' :t* 11 hi* was (h‘ sen pn rid» nt ; but lie failed to bo 
«e-t I* i <1 • n t 1j** 1 '.piiatii.il of his tii-t t« rm of four years, 
his • ou.j,. ; jti.j . Mi. .fc til rsi.ii. who had also been opposed 
t'» him 'U tin* funnel riia-i"o. having .1 majoiity of one 
vote. J In g'li'ial tone of tie- policy of Adams lia<i been 
opp* sc*! to th it of tilt* d*mi'ua:ii party, which was repre- 
nted le. Ji’hi-in. '])].* i-st ,,f his life was spent in 
n till *!■• 1 1 f . I’m- si.h,.. v.-.us hi fore his death his health 

had hi iv hi** I \tn liii'ly f* 1 . Dli . and at last little more r«‘- 
ui.ed of the uni i* aefive and »*li oj:n nt statesman than the 
•i • M hi'-ath of ill**. II'* was in tins state vvhni the mor- 
: 'i* lived of the l!h of July. 1*26- the fiftieth anniver- 

*■ t v of tip* Dc^lai it Ion of Indepciul r.f e. Awakened from 
-a'p h. th* ringing of hells and of In r rejoicings of that 
g* md m i h 1 ] • • ■ . i}.,. vciifrahlc patriot was asked if he knew 
tl.e in' Him'.' of -ch'it le* h« aid. “Oh. yes,” he replied, 
th- gl» vv of r-M liiu* s seeming to return to him for a 
MOlf.' nt ; '* it i* fh- gl-TUHis Ifh of July! — Hod bless it — 
<jo*l hh *■- v-.u ail!’’ .Some time aft* r lie said. “It is a 
:*r».i? aiei gh i:* u- diy" — adding, after a pause apparently 
■r *!•« p tin light. -Jeiruson vi t survives." '1 Iicm* were 
:l* It-: word,' he was hi aril to utt * r. At six in the even- 
g h- e plied. "I le* same Jay al-o terminated the career 
’ Jet?* r> n. hi- fellow -lahoiirer in laving this foundation of 
f,e i/id* {.' si*!* n*e i,{ th* ir toiumon country, and afterwards 
- sip • * -- : nl 1 i*. al. 

ADAMS. JOHN QUINCY, .son of the preceding, 
" bom '6 I5i. lint ree, Masiai-husettH, c.n the 1 1th July, 

* *j 7. In hi- 1 1-venth v ear he accompanied his father to 
’ar\« *.h* 1 *■ li» g.oind a thorough command of the French 

ign.jge. if- r* tuna d to Aim rica in 177b, and in 1781, 

* ! I e of lift* in went as private secretary with Mr. 


Dana, the American envoy, to St. Petersburg. lie after- 
wards visited Holland, Loudon, and Paris, and returned to 
America in 17X5, where he took his degree of A.M., 
at Harvard College, in 1788, und began to practise as a 
barrister, and to write for tint press. In 1794 ho was 
appointed by Washington ambassador to the Hague. Ho 
j returned to America in his futhcr’s presidency, and was 
1 sent by him to Berlin, where lie succeeded in negotiating a 
j commercial treaty with Prussia. When Jefferson became 
president, in 1801, bo was recalled, and in the following 
| rear was elected member of the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts. and in 1803 member of the Senate of the 
United States. From 1806-9 hu was profrssof of rhetoric 
in Harvard College. In 1810 he was sent as ambassador 
to Russia, and in 1814 he was intrusted, in company 
with Russell and Clay, with the negotiations for peace 
with Kugland, which resulted in a treaty, signed 21th 
December, 1*14. He was then appointed ambassador to 
London. On his return home, in 1817, he was appointed 
secretary of state under Monroe, and in 1825 was elected 
president. He failed to secure re-election, hut continued 
a member of Congress until his death, which took plans 
23rd February, 1818. During this latter period of his lift* 
lie rendered good service to the movement for the abolition 
of slavery. He was the author of numerous works which 
had n fair reputation at the time, hut arc now generally 
forgotten. 

ADAM'S PEAK, called 1/ await I U bv the natives, is 
a very high point of the island of Ceylon, and the centre 
of the mountain ranges in which the largest river of that 
island, the Mahawelli-gauga, takes its rise. It is situated 
about 0 J 50' N. lat., 80 J 35' K. Ion., and 15 miles K.S.L. of 
Colombo, conical in form, and 7470 feet in height. The 
principal materials of which the mountain is composed are 
gneiss and granite. Thick forests clothe the lower part of 
it, which is very steep and difficult of access. O 11 the 
summit is a hollow in the shape of n human foot, about 
5 feet in length by *2 broad. The Mohummedaiis assert 
that it was caused by Adam standing here and doing 
p-nnnre after his expulsion from Paradise; while the 
; Hindoos explain that the impression was made by Buddha, 

■ in stepping across to Siam, or previous to his ascent into 
, heaven. Others regard it as the footprint of the god Siva. 
A wooden temple has been erected over it, and a priest 
receives the offerings of the numerous devotees who icsort 
h-rc. The path which leads to it is the work of pilginns. 
(See Illustration on p. 53.) 

ADA'NA, capital of the province of tin* same name, in 
Aria Minor. Its ancient name was A ntiochin ad *S 'arum. 
i It is about 30 miles from the sea, and occupies a position 
of importance as a key to the Taurus Mountains, in 
! Northern Syria. During the war with Egypt the Turks 
! lost possession of it, but it was restored to them in 1840. 
The river Sihun (Surat »), on which it is situated, is here 
crowd by a splendid bridge of fifteen arches, attributed 
| to Justinian. The town is well supplied with water, and 
contains numerous fountains. Its population is 20,000. 
The beat in summer is intense, hut in the winter the 
climate is mild and salubrious. The province, which is 
very fertile, produces corn, wine, wool, and fruit, which 
are lurg-ly exported. 

ADANSO'NXA (dig it at a), so called in honour of 
Michael Adanson, the naturalist, is an extraordinary tree 
found in Africa within the tropics, particularly in Senegal, 
where it is called Baobab . 

The celebrated traveller Humboldt considered it as the 
** oldest organic monument of our planet,” in consequence 
of the calculations of Adanson that specimens, still found 
on the north-west coast of Africa, are prolwihly 5000 years 
old; these calculations are, however, open to many objec- 
tions. Adansonia is unlike any other known tree; the 
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enormous dimensions of its trunk bear a striking dispro- proverb, 1 ‘ As secure as an elephant bound with a baobab 
portion to the other parts; it is not unusual to find a rope.” 

trunk not more than 12 or 15 feet from the root to the Adansonia belongs to the natural order Mai; va< i./i:, .sub- 
branches, with a circumference of 75 or 78 feet. The order ISomharcu.*, among which it is at ohm 1 known by a 
ordinary height of the tree is from 40 to 70 feet. Another broad tube of stamens and deciduous caly \, imnhincd with 
species, Arfmuionia ( t'rcrjarii , is found in Australia. The a woody-closed fruit, containing a soft pulp, 
lower branches are very long, and at first horizontal, ex- A'DANSON, MICHAEL, a Fieneii naturalist «»t high 
tending pci haps 60 feet, the consequence of which is that reputation, was born at Aix, in Provence, 7th Apiil. 1727. 
they bend down to the ground, entirely hiding the trunk, lie was of Scotch extrac tion, hut his family had Income 
and giving the tree the appearance of a huge mass of ver- exiles in consequence of the troubles that districted Sn.t- 
durc. The wood is very soft, even when ill perfection, and land in the early part of the eighteenth emtury. At a vi*i v 
is subject to the attacks of a fungus, which renders its early age he was placed at the University of Paris, imdf r 
enormous hnlk liable to he overthrown and dismembered by the rare of the celebrated Reaumur and of licinaid dr .Jus- 
the least storm. A curious practice prevails among flu; him. He was destined for the church, but a foi ling that 
negroes of hollowing its trunk out into chambers, and his pursuits, and perhaps his temper, wa re but ill-adapted 
therein depositing the bodies of malefactors, or of persons to the duties of the priesthood, induced him to n v»l\e upon 
to whom the usual rites of sepulture are denied. In this seeking some other employment, in case his slender patri- 
sitiiatiou the bodies become dried up, and soon acquire the inony should prove insutlicient for his wants, 
state of perfect mummies. The fibre of the hark is made An opportunity haring occurred of rioting \fri<a. in 
into rope and cloth, and is so strong as to give rise to the 1718 he embarked for Senegal, being then twenty -m.e. 
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Five years were spent by him in this colony, during which 1 with common sen*e; ar.il. what was wtim thin all. h- 
tilin' he succecdi'il in burning considerable collections in j unceremoniously rejected that system of I.umaus whnh 
c\ cry branch of natural history. He returned to Paris in had become tin* basis of the botanical need of almost all 
17.'»d, rich in knowledge, but impoverished in worldly Kuropc. For these reason*, notwithstanding the high 
in 1 ans. His “ Natural History of Senegal,” published four character of AdansmiV ** r.uuilhs of Pints," tln-\ ha\e 
\e.ns afterward*, is a mass of original riews and of \alu- had scarcely any emulation beyond France; and when, in 
able piarticul information. Among other thing*, it eon- 17*9. the ** Ucnera Plautanuu " of .lu'-iiu made thcii 
tains the first attempt, upon record of classifying shells appeaianee. the utility of his woik gem i.illy cea-nl. 
according to the animals they contain, instead of their 'I he lle\olutioii o\ei whelmed him in the mm ii brought 
external forms alone. The opinions which Adanson had for a time upon his country, and he Mi into so 1 nient.ihle 
i-ailv hi'Id of the insullicieiicy of the classification in natural a state of destitution that when, upon the establishment of 
history at that time received in Kuropc, had become con- the Institute of France some years after, be was united t" 
tinned by liis discoveries in Africa. Ho perceived that the become one of the eariiest members, lie was i bbgcd t«* 
sexual system of Liuiuvus was founded upon incomplete nf use the imitation to attend ** bei ,uiso he hid in* shoos." 
and partial riews. To the method of Tournefort the In his latter days lie enjoyed a small pens'n n from th 
objections appeared fewer, and accordingly be determined French goxenmient ; but bis i (institution was broken h 
to attempt a elassi filiation of Ids own, of which that of the calamities lie bad undergone; i complication of m.ii.i- 
Touruefoit might sene as the basis. This appeared in dies tormented him. a softening of the bones routined lm 
176:1, in two xolumes 8 vo, under the name of “ Families to his bed, and he died oil the ."id August. 1*‘»6. in ti 
of Plants.” Unfortunately for its author, his views sexenty-nmth year of his age. 

were more Advanced than those of his contemporaries. ADAPTATION is a word used in zoology and hot.ii, 
lie also attempted to introduce a barbarous noiuen- to express the changes which liring beings undeigo. owir 
ilature, which, it must be confessed, was at variance to \aiiati»us in their environment or conditions *»f life. 
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ADAH, the twelfth month of the Hebrew year, corn*- 1 
spending to the kit ter part of February and the beginning 
of March. In the modern Jewish calendar it is the sixth 
month of the year. i 

ADDA, the Roman A (hlua, a river of Lombardy, rises 
in the Rhietian Alps, near Bonuiu; passing through the 
Valteline, it enters the I^ike of Como, from the south- 
eastern branch of which it issues below Lecco; it then 
crosses the plain of Lombardy, ami falls into the Po about 
s miles above Cremona. Its general course is to the 
S.W., and its length about 150 miles. It was formerly 
the boundary between the territory of the Venetian republic 
ami the duchy of Milan. It is a wide and rapid stream, 
affording a good military position in advance of Milan on 
the east. The battle of Lodi was fought oil its banks in 
17t*G, when the Austrians were defeated by Napoleon. 

ADDA. See Skink. 

ADDAX. tin antelope inhabiting the deserts around 
Nnbia. It is a large powerful animal, alwmt 3 feet in 
height at the shoulder. The lawns, which are about 3fi 
inches long, are narrow and spirally twisted. The fur of 
the body i- of a gravish-white tint : that of the head and 
neck, a reddish-brown; the mane is will developed. 

ADDED SIXTH. CHORD OF THE. in music. The 
* >1d name for the second invert n of the i lewd of the eleventh 
• ■n the dominant. It has the appe iraiice of the common chord 
of the snhdominant with an tvhhl sixth* whence its name. 
A\e gin* an c\ unple in the key of C. with the most natural 
iiat by any : nans the (lily) n solution. See Dim nr,p\ 



ADDER (1\ 7 in< hti\ini % ir Vijur. is the only British 
;» '*'• IV ’ii m I v k i ■ . It U the \% t g < t Aristotle, the rijurn «•!’ 
Yirg'.l (Git lg. hi. 4 1 7 j a,.d Kim, ami tin* nodr* of tic- 
\ngl« -Sa\« » s. 1 i;e adder !»«.!« r.gs t<» tin* sub-order Nib m»- 
1" is/ nous .sink* - with a dilatable mouth, and tin* 

• nigs in the upper ja.v ] .i*i ft -rated.. Tla- poison, although 
:.»l gun rally fatal t*/ man or tl - larger animals, at least 
in • nr i'-land, proves :dm« 't immi-diati ly destrmtivo to 
'■in ill op at lire", mu 1: ;i> mii_ » . fu g*-, and young birds, on 
wlinlx it habitually feed-., (ijun mpM-s, dry lo-atlis. ami 
—truly, spot.^ aie it* favourite r> sort. it hvhi-rnates intei- 
iwirnd with several « f i:-, own sp*-, i*--. ihe t lil is blunt 
lompa.ed with the ermni’.ii snake. Ike c ulonrs \ irv <i»n- 
sid» rably. re fording to s,-x, age. ami ciimitc. Its length i, 
from a fV « t and a half t»- two f*-. t. 'I be number of \ouu: r 
pp ilmed at a biitli varies fiosu twelve t«i twenty. Tie* 
idd* :• is fi and g< n. r »lly thif.uL’i.o'i! Kuropc. from tin* noitii 
f if i I'-'.'a to tla j south of I rah and Spain. It occurs in 
K’r gli'd and Scotland, but not in Ireland. Tin* deatli- 
*- ! - i • r i- a -p *•» h.- ,,f Ax v > i lu/i’in-. an/1 tin- Pi I’F- \nm i: 

1 J»r« i*-s »f Ch.tho. See Si 111*1 \ 1 **, 

ADDER’S-TON GUE I < iphi'»jl>»s8nii) ) is a plant be- 
-' i./ing !*• the da^s Or*iii'M.f.iis*A< i..f. of vascular <rvj»to- 
_* t:..-. It is nearly alai-i t*- Ft m*. but tbs unfolded fiends 

ire !:> t r* ih-d. and tin* sp* re-cases have no tlastie ring. ■ 

I: b nnlike '-rdmaiy ferns in appeanin e, eond-ting of a . 
- ■ . nudivilied Bond. with a stalk-ilk'* bram li at its 
' at tlv upper end of whbh are « liis*i*red the spi-p— j 

i ' - ia t ’.v o lines on f.ppo'itc .-idf’.. 'I in* growth of lie* I 

if r>:i. ukibly *dow. For thm- years after it fir^t buds • 
t re a i»d"i ground. During the second year tins L .if , 
ran* h* ' into tin- two parts whii li an* afterwards to be- , 
axe* th» frond and s[»oif bearing "talk; flies** are further | 
wlopn! in tie- third }ur; and at length, in the fourth 
ir. they app< ir above ground. The adders-tongne was : 
'■tly valued by hnbalbt- and is still used by country | 
•'ply as a remedy for ucuuda. | 


ADDISON, JOSEPH, was the son of tlm Re v. 
Lancelot Addison, who eventually obtained the deanery of 
Lichfield, but was, at the time of the birth of his son, 
rector of the parish of Milston, near Amesbury, in Wilt- 
shire. Here Addison was horn on the 1st of May, 1(172. 
After the early discipline of two provincial schools he was 
sent to the Charter- house, and was there a fellow-pupil 
with Richard Steele. About the ago of fifteen lie was 
entered at Queen’s College, Oxford; but lie removed to 
Magdalen College upon obtaining a scholarship two years 
afterward-*. His facility of reciting Latin verse first, 
brought him into reputation at tin* university. The first 
composition which he gave to the world m his nativu 
language was a copy of verses addressed, in to 

Drydeii, which procured him the acquaintance of that dis- 
tinguished poet. 

Addison had very early made some advantagi ous eon- 
meet ions with official persons, particularly with Lord 
Somers and Mr. Montague, afterwards Lord Halifax. Ho 
gave up his design of entering tin- church, and obtained a 
pension from the crown, which he lost on the d-atli of 
King William. The great victory of Blenheim was sup- 
posed to require a dignified poem for its eolehiation; 
Addison was engaged to write “The Campaign." and w.is 
rewarded with office, holding several appointments fn-m 
1701 to 1710, when a change of ministry released him 
from the official duties for which he was piohahlyhut little 
titt«»d. He was in Ireland when the first number of the 
Tilth r appeared, on the 12th of April in 1701* — 

the happy idea of Steele. The active part which In* 
immediately' took in the conduct of this periodical wiik 
is well known. The TutUr terminated on the 2nd nf 
January, 1711; but on the 1st of March following appean d 
its still more celebrated successor, the .S jurtntnr. vvhuh 
was continued till the fith of December, 1712. and of 
whirh. during the whole of that time, Addison was 
undoubtedly the chief .support. The S/mintnr was 
followed by the tjmmlinn, of which the first number was 
published on the 12th of March, and the I7. r >th and last 
(■u the 1st of October, 1713; and in this also lib pen w n 
actively employed. The same year he acquiied stiff gi/ ah r 
faun* t h:m any of his former productions had brought linn 
by his celebrated tragedy of '* Cato," which was n-u-ivul 
with ext laordi narv applause, both on the stage and when 
it issued fioin the press. On the lHth of June. 1711, 
apjH-ared the first number of a continuation of the &/nr- 
tatvr. in which Addison also assisted till its I'-rmination 
on the 20th of December in the same year. On the 2Jnl 
of December. 1715, soon after the breaking out nf the 
Rebellion, lie commenced a periodical publication in support 
of the government, under the title of the Fmholihr, 
which he continued, without assistance, at the rate of two 
papers a week, till the 2ffth of June in the following ynr. 
lie had now, indeed, for some time been again cue tgej in 
piihlie all iii s. In 1710 lie married the Dowager Countess 
of Warwick; and in April of the following year lie wa- 
nominated one of His May-sty's prim ipal secretaries of 
state, lie soon, however, found it necessary to resign this 
high employment— retiring professedly on the ground of 
iil-h/-;ilth, hut in reality, as baa been generally nndei stood, 
in consequence of bis entire inaptitude both for debate in 
1 Parliament and for the ordinary bu.sine.s.s of bis office. 
Ilis health had been for some time impaired by attar ks of 
asthma — the efferhs of which were probably in no slight, 
degree aggravated by a habit of owr-indulgcncc in wine, 
to which lie bad long been addicted, but to which after his 
marriage he gave himself up more than ever, seeking refuge 
in its baneful excitement from domestic unhappiness. He 
left office in March, 17 1H. It was hoped at first that his 
release from official duties would have brought about his 
restoration, and for soino time the expected effect seemed 
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to follow. Ho a^iiin, however, foil ill, anil, after linger in" 1 To add decimal fractions, arrange them so that thcdccimAl 
for homo time, lit last expired at Holland House, Ken- J points shall fall under one another; proceed as in common 
Kington, on the 1 7 til of June, 1719, when just commencing j addition, and let the decimal point in the sum total be 
Ills forty-eighth year. Mu left a daughter by the Countess ! placed under the other decimal points: — 
of Warwick. lHOo 

The lit erary greatness of Addison in the estimation of *118 118‘ 

his contemporaries probably stood upon somewhat dillcrent 

grounds from those upon which it is now usually placed, i g-72« 132*loj 


In his own day he was looked upon as a dramatist and a{ To add algebraical quantities, write them all one after 
poet of a very high order. The taste which then prevailed [ another, without changing any sign, and connect the tern.* 


in poetry was the most artificial which lias distinguished 
any nge «•[ English literature. The return of the public 
mind to truer principles of judgment in such matte is has 


width before had no sign with the rest. b\ tin* Mgn -f- 
Thus a -f- b and « — 26 added, give a -(- b 4- " — -b. '1 l.is 
is the miiii. which may he reduced to a simpler form by 


been fatal both to thu dramatic and to the poetical fame ! observing that b subtracted twice and added on* e, is cqui- 


generally of Addison. Ilis glory is now that of one of our 
grcatcNt w liters in pro-c. Here, with his d'dieatc sense of 
propriety, his lively fancy, and above all. Ids most original 
.m<l exquisite humour, he was in his proper walk. He is 
the founder of anew school of popular writing, in which, 
like most other founders of schools, he is still unsurpassed 
by any who lu\e attempted to imitate him. His Tat In v, j 
,S///v7oMv, and (Suttrtliam f, gave us the first examph s 1 
of a stvle possessing all the best qualities of a vehicle of 
general amusement ami instruction, easy and fainiRtr j 
without enurst ness, animated without extravagance, poIMicd | 
without unnatural labour, and from its flexibility adapted 
to all the vaiieties of the gav and the serious. 

ADDISON'S DISEASE is thu name given to an 
obscure malady first described by Dr. Thomas Addison, of 
Guy’s Hospital, the most marked feature of wlmh is the 
gradual bionzing of the skin, which goes on until the 
patient assumes tho appearance of a mulatto. It i, 
atti tided hv gieat weakness and debility, and general!) 
pi uves fatal at the end of a period of about eighteen 
months. It liny be necessary to note. )inw ever, that dark- 
* niug and iliscolor.it imi of the skin frcqiuntlv mi-e* from 
other causes, and is not necessarily the sign of disease. 

ADDITION, from the Iaitin mh!n % to put to, is the 
put ling together of two or more magnitudes into one. In 
arithmetic ami algebra it also signifies the most convenient 
method of doing this, so that the sum or collet th-n of 
added quantities may he counted or reckoned in the sum- 
manner as the parts of which it was composed. ‘I he sign 
o| this opciation is which is generally t.ilhd /•/'/«*. 
the Latin for more. Thus a -f- b ( «r phn h i diiects U" 
to add the miliihcr denoted by h to that denoted hv #/. and 
lepp sciits the sum of a and /#. 

We need say nothing of common addition of integers iu 
arithmetic. 

'lhc addition of fractions is, in principle, as follows; — 
We cannot immediately express the miiii of one-half of a 
toot and one-third of a foot otherwise* than hv waiting 
4 + 4 foot. But if we recollect that one-half is thru- 
tilths, and one-third is it is cv ident that tin* 

miiii of oiie-half and on* -third is jire-nirlh.*. 'I In* ill!** 
tlniefon* i> — Itrdme the various fractions t<> others of 
equal value and having the same denominator, add the 
numeral ors. i flaming the denominator. Or, multiply ev» iv 
numerator hv every denominator except its own. add tlm 
n suits, whiili gives the numerator of the Mini; mult i}*l\ 
all the denomin itors together for the denominator of the 
sum. Thus, using X as the sign “ multiply,” to work out 

ii + 4 + $ wlw’l 1 is i?.X 

2 X 7 X - r » -= 70 

;i x x •» = 

*1 X 3 X ' - 


Adding these we get 
Multiplying “ 3 


. . 199, numerator. 

X 0 =105, denominator. 


valent to b subtracted once, and that a is added to n. 
The expiesMoii then heroines i!« — b. (The Mgn — is called 
mum st. and signifies ** subtract ~) 

When the quantities are fractional the pm*dMig r ’«■ 
follows the application of another similar to the iu! m 
fi actional arithmetic. Thus for 

„ b n* + b- 

. .4- , the sum of width is . 

il -J- b l tr — * h a- — b- 

it X (ft — 7/1 - - n- — ah 

b X ( '/ 4“ b ) — 1 tlb -j- h- 

Adding. we •_'• t u- — ah 4” "b 4~ b~ 

or a" 4- b\ mmvratoy. 

and {a -f" b) X b' — b) — o’- — 7/g denominator. 

ADEL. SivSorvni i. 

AD ELAIDE, tin- capital of the P.iilMi col* ny of >. *tt!i 
Australia, is situated on the •astern slmie • ! the Gulf of 
N. Vinci lit. ahoig bo nnb's from its miii'ici*. Jr was 
foimdid in ls:iti, .. , mind after t.Mmu A'.' laide. It i>» 

about mill' fio\ rlu* coa*i. and is divided by the limr 

T' rn ns into Voitli and South Ad* lai*l*‘, th«* latter being the 
couiiin rcial di-iri* t. i he stmts, which intcrsci t c.n li 
otlu r at right angh s. :ire wile, ami pi uited with trci". Iu 
King W illi.im Street arc several « l the public budding- 
im hiding the govcrimu nt olii* • a n* at building if wl / 
.stone, and the griioal p«st-nt!icc. ] i 4 .* g"\< nun* nt-b* 1 1 -<• 
is a baud* * in*. iditie . surrciuuled bv orn mental gaid« * 
The re area • '■mnd*n t e\i bang**, some w*li- , .mlt bank: j 
boioos. ui im good "bops and well- ippi inU'd 
tb.atic. c.itludial. and mniiu.us i hr.' this and ilia]- - 
m iiiv of them handsome building". Ad* 1 r.de (!*o pos»,->*i 
a uuivers’.tv . ’public lib; ary. and museum, v un u-* lmu v* h ! 
and otlnr ill"! ztutic ns. aud botanic *1 gard* I'j.ej- 
also a ]»nh’ii pla* *• of recreate n. i died the 1 1 irk l.ina-. 
In Noi th A<:- 1. d«i«* is the ludiop's rc"id. nee. Water-wnio 
have hen eoitol at a eost of ^gr.ii.imti : :i:« » ity i" w. 
lighted ; and tin* sewage i" ii"i-il f«*r purposi*" ■ f iniguti. . . 
\ari"iis m unit n t urcs aiv *anied * n. ami in tin* \i* imtv 
arc copper, iioii. and gold mine". Tlieiitv is govcrt.ed by 
a ma\ei and urporati* n. llie p*qmlatT n m lssj was 
40.0(10. 

I*, n't Adt'aitb is 7 Hides N.W. from th* 1 v ity. wit.M 
which il is i. -nnn ted hv jail. It i" situated in a m u - 
grove s\vaui|» upon a ii'eek. which ^ ciiteied from the gulf 
between two e\Mi"i\«* sand shoal*, through a narnvv 
idiauiiel constituting tbe outer bar. Vessels of ?0n ns 
ivgbtti* can enter the poit at all tim* s; but larger om s 
areiompclled i.thcr to liglitm or to wait for a full tid* 

I Indole tli'V can ViUlUic to cross tin* bar. It ]k*sm *>es 
i Mine gi **d bmldi'c’s and will-fonmn] stieets, and is a fr« 
pon. The e\]«* its .u e grain, wool, copper, lead, a 
1 other piodm t". lhc import* are tdiictfy iron goods . 
i nia* hi.ietv, diip*ry, wines and spirits, and paper. 
j»opnlati* n i* 3o*»0. 

A DELSBERG, .(market town of Austria, in tho y 
linco of Camiohi, about 2*2 miles N.E. of Trieste, h 
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celebrated for tho great caverns in its onvirons, the two 
principal of which are the cavern of Adelsberg, which is 
about 8500 feet long, and the Magdalena cavern, which 
lias been explored for a length of about 1200 feet. The 
former is the more remarkable, being the largest and most 
magnificent in Europe. It consists of several spacious 
grottoes, which are from GO to 100 feet high, in one of 
which a grand ball is held every Whit-Monday. Splendid 
stalactites hang down from the roofs and cover the walls, 
and present a beautiful appearance by torchlight. The ! 
Foik. a little river, throws itself into the cavern, and after 1 
forming several cascades, disappears through a fissure in 
the rock, hut continues its subterranean course for nearly 
8 miles, till it appears again near Malingradu-Kleinhiiusel, 
where it is called Un/e. It disappears once more in the 
caverns of Laase, and comes again to the surface near 
Obei -Laibach, as a navigable river, called the I.'iibnch. In 
those parts of this river which are subterranean, and 
c'pciialb in the cavern of A dels berg, the Proteus is. found. 
Sec Pm»TKl s. 

A DEN, a town ami harbour on the southern shores of 
Arabia, in the province of Yeim-n. ltefore the Hritish 
took possession of it. Aden xxas an ill-supplied, miserable 
place, consisting of a small number of mud hut.s covered 
xtith mats, and containing about GOO inhabitants; but 
since that time a vast change lias taken place. Hotels for 
the accommodation of the pa^engers hy the various 
steamers on the route to ImLa and Uhina have been 
erectid. and the population of the xiciuity. attracted hy 
the s**t ui ity for life ami property afforded by the Hriti«*h 
Hag. luxe flocked in large numbers to the place, whit h in 
1**2 contained 35.ni"i inhabitants. Defensive xvorks 
luxe ben constructed, xxhirh are considered t*» render it 
impregnable, and make it tho Gihi altar of the lied Sea. Its 
griat detieieiicy formerly xxas the supply c»f xxater. which 
i-* now obtain* d pirtly from w»!U sunk in the solid rock, 
a; d partly by means of an aqueduct 7 miles in length. It 
ra.!i- « nlx ciio- in three xiars, when it desn mis in torrent!* 

!< r abut a f« rtmght in September. '!«• husband tin* 
rain--* iter tl >• Hriti'h le^tim'd sex eial ancient re-iTxoir**. at 
a cr < of Xl.ubL'.tJou, in order to supplx tin* inhabitants in 
dry xx. at l.i r. Tie* ehmate is heulthx and agreeable, its 
lc at b. .rig tmipiieil by tie* se:i hiei 7.1 In fact, the 
to’vu xxas < ailed Aden, or Eden i P.iradi-e i. by the links. | 
in i ./icequeiu u of it*< iicli trade ami splendid climate, lie- 
Lot season prevails from April to October. 

The town D huilt at the eastern base < f a mountain 
miss called Jebcl Mminshan, which rhes 177G feet above 
the mm level. This mass forms a peninsula, whuh 
is unit) <1 to the mainland of Arabia by a narrow, low, 
saii-lx isthmus about 3 miles in length. It has two har- 
lsfUr«, xxheh arc considered the best on the coast of 
Arabia. 'Ihe smaller one near the tow n is dix ideal into 
two smali bays bv a fortified rw ky inland called Sinih, 
which is about 430 feet high, and commands the harbours 
and town. The small creek which used to separate the 
inland from the mainland has been filled up, so that at low 
xxater it is now joined to the coast. Tin* anchorage in the 
bays ii xcry regular, and a vessel may choose her own 
poMtb u in from 5 to 10 fathoms xxater. Hut it is only 
safe ff-r three months, from June to August, when the 
xximl blows from the westward, during which time there 
is always smooth water elo.se to the island. At other 
seasons the anchorage is exposed to the prevailing winds 
ml to the swell of the sea. The other harbour, which is 
lied by teamen the Hack Hay, and by the Arabs Hander 
i waxy i. In s west of the peninsula, and has on the eastern 
’•* of its i nti an ci* another inass of rocks called .lebcl 
■uni, whit h rises 1237 feet above the sea. The entrance 
tween these two masses is nearly 4 miles wide. The 
stretches northward about the same distance, but at 


its eastern extremity Is a smaller bay, extending to the 
isthmus which unites tho Jebcl Shamshan to the mainland. 
A ship may anchor in nny part of this bay, which has a 
clear sandy bottom. Tho Jchcl Shamshan protects tho 
anchorage against tho prevailing winds and the swell. 
The tides are strong and irregular, owing to the influence 
of the outside currents. 

Aden appears in remote times to have been n place of 
importance. It occurs in the “ Fcriplns ” under the name 
of Euduiinon, or the Prosperous. Alfonso Albuquerque 
made an abortive attempt to take it for Portugal in 1513. 
The Turks having got possession of it in 1538 hy treachery, 
greatly increased tho fortifications, and built an aqueduct, 
more than 7 miles long through the isthmus, by which the 
town received an ample supply of water. As the power 
of the Turks gradually declined, the Arabians tlm w off their 
j yoke, hut the time when Aden became free is not precisely 
, known. In 1708 it was governed hy its own pih.ee. The 
trade of the place, which had gradually been declining, 
i received a fresh impetus from the establishment of the Red 
| Sea route to India, about the time it came into the posscs- 
sion of the Hritish. This was brought about hy a demand 
i for satisfaction from the sultan, in consequence of the 
plunder of an English vessel which had become wrecked 
1 on the coast. Negotiations were entered into at the .same 
time for the transfer of the place to Hritish rule, and an 
agreement to that effect was arrived at. Upon an attempt 
being made by the sultan to withdraw from the contract. 
Aden xxas forcibly seized in 18311. The port is free from 
I customs duties, and has ft large export trade in cotlce. 
gum, ivory, jiearls. &c. Its imports consist of cotton and 
silk goods, and grain, hut the principal item is coal for 
the use of parsing steamers. Aden has telegraphic com- 
munication with Suez and Horn bay. 

ADERNO, a city in the province of Uatauia, Sicily, 
standing on the rains of the ancient Ihulrtuunn, ceb - 
biatod «>n account of its temple of Hndranos, xxlm h wa> 
L'lrinicd by lOOlj dog**. It is near tin* ba**e of Mount 
Etui, tin* lava from which furnished the pillars of tin 
principal church, and which was also used in m.iiix oiler 
buildings. In the vicinity arc some beautiful falls of tin 
liver Simeto. Population, 1G,000. 

ADERSBACH ROCKS, the name of a rein ii halm* 
collection of freestone rocks in a valley of the I*n senL»- 
birge. It extends, with some interruptions, from tin* 
Hohetniaii village of Adcrshach to the mountain UcitsihiT, 
in the Silesian county of (ilatz. The mountain descends 
: perpendicularly to a depth of from GOO to 1200 feet, and 
then* are only h few paths hv which access can be gained to 
the labyrinth below, which consists of detached masses of 
rock Ijing in picturesque confusion. Some arc as large iis 
moderate-sized houses, and others havo the appearance of 
churches, pyramids, and similar buildings. On following 
u stream of pure water, which has its source in the centie 
of the labyrinth, the traveller passes by small crevices 
through a wall of sandstone of stupendous height, and 
enters a chaos of isolated columns, walls, towers, and 
other fragments of rock, of the most extraordinary 
description, varying in height from 100 to 200 feet. The 
most striking is that which is called “l)cr Umgckchrto 
Zuekerlmt,” or ki The Inwrtcd Sugarloaf.” This remmk- 
Jible spot is annually visited by many travellers, and has 
especially attracted the attention of geologists. It is sup- 
posed that the whole, which extends over many square 
miles, was originally one solid mass of sandstone, which 
has been split by volcanic action, and afterwards washed 
out by water. 

ADHE'SXON, This term has generally been employed 
to denote the property hy which two solids, a solid mid a 
fluid, two solids and an interposed fluid, or two fluids, 
remain attached to each other when their surfaces are 
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brought. into contact. Adhesion, in some instances, may leaves. A little flavour is afterwards given with orange 
he considered as little if at all different from cohesion, and flowers. 

dependent upon the same cause; while in other cases it AD'XGl, the A then is of the Romans, next to tho Po 
appears to be connected with, and probably to a consider- tho largest river of Italy, rises in the Alps of Tyrol above 
aide extent derived from, chemical affinity. When, for Brixcn, and, after passing Roveredo, Verona, and Leguano, 
example, two surfaces of lead are pressed together the falls by several mouths into the Adriatic beta dm the 
adhesion resembles mere cohesion ; it acts at insensible Brenta and the Po. From itH rise to Verona the course 
distances like that power, and no change of properties is nearly south, and thence almost due east to its mouth, 
ensues in the metal. If, however, the surface of a piece of the total length being about 220 mile**. It is a deep and 
lead is put into contact with mercury, the two metals art rapid river. Below Verona it has a width of from 5U0 to 
upon and combine with each other, and an amalgam is 500 feet, and the neighbouring lands are often injured by 
produced by chemical affinity. There arc other instances its inundations. Its banks ha\e repeatedly been tin- 
in which tho adhesion is not distinctly to be referred to scenes of military operations in the Italian w.us. In 

cohesion, and in which it certainly does not depend upon German name is Ktseh. 

chemical affinity, as when a plate of glass adheres to tin* AD'IPOCEREO' r, "i- :l ‘l )’-po-scr), a substance so named 
surface of mercury, or liquids rise in small tubes by capil- from adept, fat, and arn, wax. because it possesses tin* 
lary attraction. properties partly of fat and partly of wax. It is a body of 

Auiiksion, in botany, is a term used when describing a peculiar nature, being intermediate between fat and 
the extent of union between the unlike parts of the flower ;! wax, and bearing a close resemblance to spermaceti, 
that is, between one and another of the calyx, corolla. The name was given to the substance in question by M. 
stamens, and pistil (or ovary). If the calyx and ovary are Fourcroy in 17 Kd. There was in Paris an immeu-r 
not united, the calyx is said to be superior and the ovary burial-ground, called La (’imeticre dts Innocents. 'I Jjj-. 
inferior; but if united even partially, the calyx is inferior place bad been the receptacle of the dead for a cniisidci.ible 
and tho ovary superior. When the calyx and corolla are • part of the population of Paris for sacral centuries; but 
quite separate, the corolla appears to spring from a lower j on account «>f some improvements in the neighbourhood it 
le\el than the ovary, and is said to be hypoyynous (V.r., j was determined to remove it. The number of burials had 

under the pistil); when, through excessive growth of the amounted to some thousand* annually. The bodi«-* wen- 

stalk at the insertion of the calyx, the corolla is carried up j deposited in pits or licnehcs about 3t) feet deep; each 

to a higher level, and seems to spring from the calyx, it is pit was capable of bolding from 12.000 to 15.000 bodies; 
said to be pvriyynous (V.c., around the pistil) ; but if tlm and as the pits became full they weie covered with 
isilvx is at the same time united to the ovary, the corolla a few feet of earth, 'lln* extent of tin whole area was 
will then spring from the top of tho ovary, and in this ease ! about 7000 square yards, and this .sp.i< ■* became at l.n»t 
is tpiyynous (*>., upon the pistil). The same terms are occupied by a m which consisted aliie^t eutiicly of 
applied to the stamens «< to the corolla, and in addition animal matt ei, ri-ij g several feet above the ireiici.il leu-1 
unotlicr term is used, \i/.., epipetalous (i.e., upon the of the soil. Scientific meii vvm* e-peci illv charged by tin- 
petals). when the stamens are inserted upon flic corolla. , government to diicct the precaution- icqui-ite for securing 
AD HOMINEM (Lnt., to the man). The argument the ln-alth of the workmen in removing thi- imnnnsc mass 
ad homintm is one appealing, not- to the facts in questi* u. of putiefviug animal matter; among whom weie Fourcroy 
Lut t«» the principles or consistency of conduct of tin- and 1 houret. the latter • -I wle ni has givi :i i mo-t int-*u-l - 
jieison addressed. This is perfectly allowable, as Whateley ing aeeount of the urcumM.iuecs attending the « ]ieniug o- 
n-maik.s, when the opponent's prejudices or weakness does j the ground, and the former an annh-is of the new and 
ii"t allow him to give due weight to fair general argu- singular object that picscntcd itself tor investigation. I ho 
mout. But if a deceitful attempt he made to advance this ! coffins were found to be in a good Mate of pie-* nation. 
Migument as the proper conclusion, then it becomes a fal- but the bodies they contained pic-ci. ted a llatti m d - 

lacy belonging to the class known as iy noratio tlenvhi or mice, and li.nl become changed into .idipoccrc. with th** 
irrrh rant conclusion. The argument ad popu/uui (to the exception of the bones, which ivui lined, but had biei:m 
people*) is one of the same nature, blit addressed to a exceedingly brittle. From various obsen.itions it was 
multitude instead of to an individual. found that this fatty matter was capable of enduring m 

AD IAN TUM (aSiavr**), n genus of ferns, so ealled { these burying- places for thiity or forty yea is. but tiut 
by the Greeks because the leaves are of such a nature that ultimately it became corrupted and was dissipated, 
water will not readily moisten them. The plant described This .substance thus presented for examination under 
by Hippocrates and liis successors under this name appears | such remarkable circumstances was considered by >1. 
to have been the Adinntum Capillus-reneris. or the ! Fourcroy a.s an amnioni.ie.il m ap, formeil of a peculiar oil 
maideu-hair fern — a rare F.uropean species oreasionally - combined with ammonia. M. I'hovmd KcehcrcT.es sur 
met with on moist nicks and old damp walls even in this , les lorps Gras") found that adipoecre consisted of a large 
count i y. [ quantity of niargarie acid, and a small quantity of oleic 

The genus is scattered overall the world from Kurope i m id, eoinhinod with a little ammonia, potash, ami lime. A 
to New Zealand, but is not found in any high latitudes in : similar substance found in peat is called “bog but tor." 
either hemisphere. By far the greater part of the species i AD'IFOSE SUBSTANCE (adips. fat). ADIPOSE 
inhabit damp tropical woods. The pinnules (or leaflets) of , TISSUE (Tela ndiposn, Latin: Tissu yratsttiur, French), 
the fronds are lobed. The upper edges of the lobes are j Adipose substance, or fat. is an animal oil which rcsom- 
t urned hack, and altered to a membranous texture, bearing hies, in its es-onti.il properties, the vegetable oils. It is 
on tli«*ir under surfaces the groups of spore-cases. wholly iiioiganie. though contained in an organized tis-no. 

Adinntum Cnpillm- veneris is tho only British species. Until modern time-, fat was conceived to be a simple 
II is a dark-green stemlcss plants found in damp, slurp, rocky principle constituting one of the elements of the nnima 
places by tho sido of water-courses and on the edge of organization; but II. Chevron], who examined this mi’ 

springs, where the air is keen and dry. It is admirably stance with extraordinary diligence, demonstrated that 

fitted for a Wardian case. is not a simple principle, hut that it consists of two se 

<Jai>im.aikk is prepared by pouring boiling syrup upon stances which are capable of being separated from ear 

tho leaves of this species, or of Adinntum pedatum. an either, and obtained in a distinct form. Of these substance* 
American plant of larger growth and far less divided one, at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, i* 
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solid : the other fluid. To the solid substance he pave the 
name of stmrine (from fat or suet), and to the fluid 

substance elmne (from i Aa<«r, oiD. Stearine, the solid por- 
tion of fat, is a colourless, tasteless substance, nearly 
inodorous, soluble in alcohol, separable from this solution 
in the form of small silky needles, and preserving its 
solidity at a temperature of ( .H>° Fahrenheit. Elaine, the 
oily principle of fat, is fluid at the temperature of 60° 
Fahrenheit ; it. is of n yellow colour, without odour, lighter 
than water, its specific gravity being 0*913. and easily 
soluble in alcohol. The dilVercnee in the fluidity, or the 
melting-point of the fat of diilerent animals, depends on the 
proportions in which these two substances are combined — 
in the more solid the stearine, in the Icmi consistent the 
el a in e being in excess. 

By rheinic.il analysis the materials of fat, like those of all 
tin* other secretions, are found to ho contained in the blood, 
and fat globules are seen in the blood under the mien 'scope. 

The chief functions which the adipose substance per- 
forms in the animal ectiiomy are— l. Its accumulation in 
the system sene's as a iv*moir of inflammable matter for 
the g. uerat ion of animal heat, and it often actually main- 
tains .1 process of combustion no lc-s than the oil of the 
lpmp. [See Animal IIkat.J 2. In the second place, it sen r.s 
a most important u-e in obviating the effects of exvc-dve 
nut i ition. A\ l.i-ii t«»i much food is taken, or when the 
.secretions mid excretions are suppressed, grievous evils, 
would arise, and death would often ensue, if there win* no ! 
provMi.n : • r tlu* removal of this superfluous matter. On** 1 
of tin* most iiiipoitaut of these provisions is the deposition 
of fat. bv which the sy»tim is lightened of a huidcii; and , 
the tin nlating m sti m espec i.illv is relieved < i a fulness and 
ten-n n *: its v»s-oU. whhh iniirht induce in them a fat d 
stato « f aeti, n. T lit* secrcti« u of fat from the bio* d. and 
the iiejn-irioii of it in its various receptacle-, is thus one of 
li.c s.iMy-valvi s of the roust it ut ion. In in in no other 
^ I’d is ev*r firmed s.i quickly as this sometime- is ; l»nt 
in -• me animal-, in (eit.iin states of tin* atmosphere. a pro- 
i< eiin.nl. ifli u ( f it takes place in the course of a 
1< *.v la ui-. M. Tl.e d« j.'.sit of fatty matter often a-sj-t- the 
■n r ic u of in* vingp irt-. by giving them support without inter- 1 
f.img with thcr free motion; tlius the eye rests on a 
tu-hion«i fat. «>n w hit h it ran turn f reel v. and throtiLh 
which tlie mmilc- pass that keep it in play. 

Sum-time- the aecumul ition of fat is enormous. 'JIjm 
aver i ge weight of the human body, when well nourish* *1 
S' 'id of a medium si/.e, i- about lfio pounds, or U- 
t w cf n 11 and 12 Muic; vet inst. lines are on recud i 
*i its attaining, by the deposition of fat. tin* weight 
< I from Mo to -H* stone. Dr. Chein** mention'* a <asi* 
I:i whit }, the weight was ■IMm pound'. equal to M2 i 
sto T l*‘. In the J'hilutophieal Transiutions aio reeorde*! ! 
two < , 1 -r in ore* of whhh tin* weight was |«o pounds, and | 
i i ti:*- other pound-. 'I In* Ur* dan C« ilcMiuis contain ; 
two oth'r in i.i-e of wl.iih the weight was M^O, , 

and in th<* < lle-r t’JUl pound-. I 

AD JECTIVE,! Ij* name of uj«* o f tin* paits of speech. . 

* r * ’a- of those great * la— cs into vvhi*li grammarians have 

* :i- f nhnted the wojds of a language. The tenn adjeitin. j 

whs. Is i- of ].utiu formation. s:g. lilies something that add* 
tn. that i-. mop- «•>.«# tly d»*serih* s any object. An adjei tive, * 
in * 1 1 '.guagr. ru*jst commonly pieiixed to the name \ 

* f sf.mi rhing. to mark some quality by which it is distiu- : 
*."r.-h»*'i from other things belonging to the same class; i 
•bus. i bud man, a yowl man, a Jut man, a trouble some i 

an; .ihltvl hor-c*. a *rhlt* horse, die. Here the terms 
on .i’i*l horse an* th** mo*t general or abstract terms by 
*iieh wetui express th*- idea of man or horse; but bv 
. f )g to tin m -mb adjectives as bad. good, &c., we ! 

■ mi* the da-s of which we are *-pe a king. Thus, when we 
L j oak of n white man, we exclude black men or men of 


any other colour. In like manner, when we say an Knylish 
man, we limit the signification still further; and in this 
we may descend to a Cheshire man, a Chester man, until 
we come to individuals indicated by a common name, such 
as Thomson, Smith, &c. By the aid of other words pre- 
fixed, such as John, William, &c., we at last come to some 
certain individual. It appears, then, that, in the expressions 
John Page, William Smith, &e., John and William may be 
called adjectives as well as the words black, white, &c. 
Frequently nouns, or names of things, can he used like 
adjectives; thus we can say, a silrer ring, a y old stick, salt. 
water, sea water. Many words in English are, in fact, 
used both as nouns and adjectives. In the expression 
“ John’s book,” Johns may be considered as an adjective, 
for the reasons just given. Some grammarians have w idled 
to introduce the term adnoun instead of adjertire , but 
though the word adjective is not a very good imiue, adnoun 
is no better. 

There arc two ways in which an adjective can stand in 
a proposition: we can say, “the horse is bad," or *‘a bad 
lior-e." In the first example, horse is called the “ sub- 
ject ,” is the ‘•copula” or connecting link, and bad is 
the ** piedicate ** or qualifying term. Some vvoids aie used 
both as adjectives and adverbs. In English the adjective 
is almost invariably placed before the noun which it quali- 
fies, but in most other languages — especially French and 
Latin— it is usually placed after it. 

l»y modern grammarians the woids a, an, and the. for- 
merly described as the indefinite and definite article**, are 
now included ns adjectives; a or an being equivalent to 
one, and the an abbreviation of that . 

Many adjectives are simple roots, such as good, hud. hot , 
«£r.. while others are formed by adding an atlix or sutlix to 
a noun, as plav-ful. naught-y; other adjectives have allixcs 
derived from the (ireck, ns ndamant-inc ; or from the Latin, 
as Mation-arv. verb-one. 

ADJUDICA TION, a legal term used both in English 
and Scotti.-h law, though with different meanings in the 
two m. stems. In English law it is employed to signify the 
judicial determination at n certain stage of (he proceeding? 
in bankruptcy. By the Bankruptcy Act a single creditor, 
or two or more creditors, if the debt due to eai h or all of 
them amounts to more than £50, may present a petition 
l<» th** < ouit praying that the debtor may be adjudged 
bankrupt, and setting forth in their petition one or more 
acts of bankruptcy on his part. Should the proof of debt 
and act of bankruptcy be Huifleient, nil adjudication is made 
by the comt that the debtor is bankrupt, and bis property 
ln*cosin*s divisible among the creditors in proportion to the 
debts proved by them. 

Adjudication, in the law of debtor and creditor in Scot- 
land, is a process for attaching heritable or real property. 
It D applicable not merely to land and its accessories, but 
to all rights bearing a tract of future time,” as annuitii s, 
pen-ions, lands, &c., and has in general been extended to 
all such property capable of being applied to the liquida- 
tion of debts, as is not attachable by the simpler process 
of arrestment. According to modern practice, there are 
two alternatives laid before the debtor in the process — I fiat 
the debtor is to make over to the creditor hind to the value 
of his debt and one-fifth more, redeemable within five 
v ears ; or, that the property in general against which the 
process is directed shall be adjudged to the creditor, liable 
to be redeemed within ten years, on payment of the debt, 
iiit**r*’st. &c. The latter is the alternative universally 
adopted. The lands do not become the absolute property 
of the adjndger at the end of the ten years without judicial 
intervention, in “ ail action of declarator of ex pi iy of flu* 
legal,” in which tho debtor may call on tin* creditor to 
account for his transactions, and may redeem the property 
on paying any balance that may be still due. 
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When there are so many adjudications In process against 
fin estate that it may be considered as bankrupt, while the 
debtor does not come within the class of persons liable to 
mercantile bankruptcy, it is usual to sweep all the opera- 
tions into one process, called a “Judicial Sale and Rank- 
ing.” A factor or assignee is appointed, under judicial 
inspection, and to a certain extent, but very imperfectly, 
the property is realized and distributed among the creditors 
after the manner of a bankrupt estate. When sequestra- 
tion has been awarded against a person liable to mercantile 
bankruptcy, the award involves an adjudication of his 
ndjndguhle property from the date of the first deliverance. 

The form of an adjudication has long been in use for the 
completion of defective titles to lauded property and when 
m employed it. is called 14 Adjudication in Implement.” 

ADJUSTMENT, in marine insurance, is the settling 
and ascertaining the exact amount of indemnity which the 
party insured is entitled to receive under the policy, after 
all proper allowances and deductions have lieen made; and 
fixing the proportion of that indemnity which each under- 
writer is liable to bear. The contract of insurance is an 
agreement to indemnify the insured against such losses 
as he may sustain by the occurrence of any of the events 
which are expressly, or l>y implication of law. contained in 
the policy. When a ship is lost, or any of those contin- 
gencies arise against which the insurance provides, the 
owner of the ship or of the goods insured, as the case may 
be, or an authorized agent, reports the circumstance to tin* 
insurers or underwriters. The amount of damage being 
ascertained, the amount which each underwriter has made 
himself liable to by subscribing the policy, is settled; and 
1 his being done, it is usual for one of the underwriters, or 
tlmir agent, to indorse the policy, “adjusted a ] <arti.il loss 
on this policy of so much per cent.” To this indorsement 
the signature of each underwriter must be affixed, and this 
process is called the adjustment of the loss. 

After an adjustment has been made it is usual for tin* 
underwriter to pay the loss at once, and the indorsement 
is regarded as jn'inul jade evidence of the debt, not to be 
disprov'd, except by showing that fraud was used in ob- 
taining it, or that there was some misconception of the law 
or fact upon which it was made. 

AD JUTAGE or AJUTAGE is a name given to a 
tube, generally not exceeding a few inches in length, which 
may hi* applied to a vessel or reservoir, in order to facilitate 
the discharge of a fluid from such vessel. 

The velocity with which a fluid issues from a very small 
orifice in the side of a reservoir, is equal to that which is 
due to a body falling in vacuo through the vertical distance 
of the upper surfncu of the fluid from the level of the. ori- 
fice; hut the discharge given by this rule must Ik* consider- 
ably diminished when yjf would estimate that of a fluid 
through a large aperture, on account of the contraction 
which takes place in the vein of effluent, water at a short 
distance from the orifice. The application of a short tube 
to the orifice increases, however, the quantity discharged 
in a given time; and the fact must have been known to 
the ancients, since Front inns has a passage indicating such 
an effect in his treatise * 4 Do Aqiurductibus.” 

AD 'JUT ANT (from the Latin adjuro. I help) is a 
military officer attached to a garrison, a regiment, or a 
battalion, lieing usually chosen from among the regimental 
officers. Ilis duties are to receive all garrison or regi- 
mental orders, and promulgate them to the captains of 
companies in the regiments to which he belongs. Under 
the major he regulates all the routine of discipline in the 
regiment or battalion. Thus the adjutant is the assistant 
or Itefprr of the commanding officer. An adjutant of 
volunteers also acts as paymaster, part of his duties being 
to receive, disburse, and account for the allowance granted 
by government. 


ADJUTANT, ADJUTANT CRANE, nr ARGALA 

(Afycteria aryata). This gigantic crane, a native of the 
wanner parts of India, is closely allied to the marabou of 
Africa, but is of larger size, measuring from the tip of the beak 
to the toes 7J feet, and in extent of wing from 14 to In feet ; 
while in its ordinary attitude, erect, it stands about f> feet 
in height. Its beak is exceedingly large and pow crful, with 
a proportionate enlargement of skull and muscularity of 
neck; and both head and neck are bare of feat hoi*, and 
only sprinkled with hairs. A large pouch of skin hangs 
like a dew lap from the low’er part of the nock, adding to 
the bird's uncouth appearance. Its voice is loud and 
roaring. Its appetite is extremely voracious, and all 
animal substances, whether fresh or putrescent, aic greedily 
devoured. Vermin of all descriptions, tortoises. lizauK 
snakes, frogs, small quadrupeds, and birds, constitute it* 
habitual food, together with carrion and otherofl.il matters. 
These birds are often seen in companies near the mouths 
of rivers or along the shore, and in the distance may he 
easily mistaken for men picking up shells on the bead.. 
In its native regions the argala, like the vulture and 
hyjpna. is serviceable in clearing the fields, lanes, and c\en 
streets, of putrescent matters; it is a public sea vein'' a. 
and as such nut only tolerated but even respected in Jinji.i 
by the natives, who are indignant against those who molest 
it. Everything is swallowed whole ; and &o accommodat- 
ing is it.s tin oat that a leg of mutton, a hare, a fox. or a 
cat. are gulped down by one effort. A toitoisc. 10 imhes 
long, and a large black male cat, entire, wen* on no* occa 
shut found in the stomach of ;m argala. r l lo* hones of its 
prey are rejected after a time, as is the case with carnivo- 
rous birds generally. 

In captivity tin- j rirtla becomes familiar and confident, 
hut it requires t«» he watched narrow!) . as it seizes upon 
meat, chickens, fowls prepared for cooking, and other 
articles of animal food ; it is, however, by no means cour- 
ageous, its povvcis and voracity being far superior to it' 
prowess, and it may be repelled even by a child if aimed 
with a sti< k. 

The general colour above of this bird is ash-gray, the 
under p.nts white, and the skin of the neck red. lh< 

• under tail coverts are delicate flowing pluims or m"*; 
exquisite texture, and are ven valuable, as are also tin "<• 
of the African species (M/i/chr/u marabou). 'IIicm* pi.. > 
are known hv the common appellation of marabou, 1 ].«- 
.l.vr.iv.r also belongs to the genus Myeteria. 

Tin* nig.ila langcs under tin* order 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL is a military officer of h ! g , i 
rank on the staff of the commander-in-chief. 1IN duties 
are to receive the general ordeis. and cause them to l»<* 
1 communicated to the gnn-rals of brigade; to receive all 
reports relating to the state and eflicieiuv of the dill, ’-nr 
regiments, and submit them to the commander- in-i lm f : 
and to him all applications of oflieers for leave of al»s l nee 
must he m:id“. In short, lie may he described as the 
; staff-officer specially charged wit li all matters relating t** 
the discipline and drill of the army. Previous to an 
1 action the adjutant-general usually superintends the draw- 
ing up of the infantry. 

AD LIB'ITUM( Latin). at pleasure. In music, a phrase 
| used to signify that the passage may he taken at the pleasure 
- uf the performer ns to time :iud expression. “Violin ail 
! lib.” (the usual contraction of ad libitum) means that tin- 
accompaniment of the violin is merely an enrichment n< t 
’ necossarv to the completeness of the piece. 

ADMINISTRATION and ADMINISTRATO 
i An administrator is a person appointed by the Court 
i lhohate to make administration of. or to distribute t 
| goods and chattels of a person who dies without havii 
< made a will. The -statute of 31 Kdwaid HI. e. 
j directed the ordinary, in case of intestacy, to depute “ tl> 
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nearest and most lawful friends’* of the deceased to 
Administer his goods; and administrators thus appointed 
are put upon the same footing, with regard to suits and to 
accounting, as executors appointed by will: the nearest 
and most lawful friend of the deceased denotes the 
nearest relation hy blood who i> not under any legal 
disability. The statute of 21 Henry VIII. e. 5, permits 
the ordinary to grant adminift ration either to the widow 
or the next of kin, or to both of them; and, where several 
persons are equally near of kin, it empowers him to select 
one of them. 

If none of the kindred take out administration, a creditor 
is permit ted to do so ; and in the absence of any person 
entitled to demand letters of administration, the ordinary 
may appoint as administrator any person whom lie may 
think proper. Administrators are appointed w hen a w ill 
has been made, if no executors are appointed by the 
will, or if the persons named in it refuse, or are n«»t 
Ivg.dl} qualified t«> net; and in any of these cases the 
administiator only aiders from an executor in the name of 
his udiee and inode of his appointment, with the exception 
that an executor may do many acts before he pio\es the 
will, hut an administrator can do nothing till letters of 
administration are issued. When the executor refuses to 
act, it is usual to grant administration to the residuary 
leL'attc. that is. to tlie person to whom, by the will, the 
remainder of tin* personal property, after payment of debts 
and legacies, is given. 

Ah administrator has. with two sureties, to enter into a 
bond for the faithful discharge of his duties, which ate to 
coileit all the goods and chattels, to get ill the debts, 
to pay the funeral expenses of the intestate, and the 
expu.sc *.f obtaining the letter of admiiiistrath n ; and to 
pa\ ! lie debts of the intestate, and then to distribute what 
rui.-iiis. pursuant to the '* Matnte of Distribution." 2‘.» 
Li. uies II. o. d. and 1 .las. II. c. 17. 'I he m\t of kin, 
aim ii t whom cither pait or the whole of the proper!} may 
’he iiist: jbutablr. are ascertained :u coining to the Unman 
law. l Nt CuNsamiI ivin. ] In dillii'iilt trusts an ud- 
i'ii.».-::at«T m.iv at :in\ tmu apply t«» tin* ('hauecty J)i\ isimi 
« l High Ourt of .lustier fm* dii'ertioiis how to ait. 
and tii- < « sts of suili application are allow cd to he defi.aid 
out «I tin* L^tati . ’lhe statute of til* (Jh.llleS II. r. 5, 
i < nili uis tij.- light of t m- husband to he the administiator 
i.f j!> wife, wlm dns intestate, and to rrcovci and enjoy 
her perv nal property. 

.M.iiiyof the provision-, of the ••Statute of Distributions*' 
r« 'i-’iioie those of the Homan law of .Justinian’s period. 

ADMIRAL, the title of the highest class of Rritish 
naval odicers. Admirals are also called ** flag-oflicrr.s ;*’ 
.in. I wi-re formerly distinguished a> admirals of the Red, of 
the \\ iiite. or of the Rluc. an oidmg to the colour of the 
tiag tiny w i*i e entitled to Hy when in cdinmand of a 
s.ju ii lion. I l.e-r distinctions wen* almlished in 1*0 I. and 
the white • n sign was tbnicefi ith adopt «*d as the sole Hag 
f< r ships of the r«i}al navy. Of the rank of admiral there 
as. tnr. e degre. > — admiral, vice-admiral, and rcar-adiniral. 
Admiral of the l]*-c t is a mere honoiar) distinction, which 
gin* no rommaiid. but mer* ly an increase of half -pay. 

Ad*: .Mis of the tin t rank with ti eh) -marshals, admirals 
with j* jj.-ral.s. i li’e-adnjJi.ds with lieutenant-generals. and 




Ter Annum. 

Years* 

Service. 

Admirals, • 

• 

. £850 

SO 

Vico-adinirals, • 

• 

. 725 

20 

Rear-admirals, . 

• 

. GOO 

27 


An addition of £20 for admirals, and £15 for vice and 
rear admirals, is made for each full year of additional sen 
sen ice, or its equivalent in harbour service or half-pay 
time, hut the same must not exceed five years; and a 
similar deduction is made for each full year wanting to 
complete the periods specified, the same, however, not to 
exceed ten years. The daily pay of admirals in commission 
is — admirals, £5 ; vice-admirals, £-1 ; and rear-admirals, 
£H ; in addition to from £2 to £1 10i». per day for table 
money, and from £200 to £500 per annum iu lieu of 
domestics. 

The word admiral is said to be merely u corruption of 
the Arabic . I wi/r or Amir, a lord or chieftain. Milton w rote 
n mini ml in English, and in Latin Aminirulatus Curia 
tthe Court of Admiralty). The French say amirnl , and 
the Italians use annniraylio. Formerly there was no 
olficcr with the title of admiral in the navy of the United 
States of America, the rank corresponding to it being that 
of commodore, which is given to captains commanding on 
stations. Duiiug the civil war, however, between the 
Northern and Southern States of the Union, the term 
admiral was given to their principal naval commanders. 
The holy wins of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
seem to have introduced the term admiral into Europe. 
The admiral of .Sicily was one of the great state ollieers in 
that kingdom in the twelfth century, and soon after this 
time the Genoese had also their admiral. In France and 
England the title appears to have been unknown till the 
latter part of the thirteenth century; the \ear 12*1 is 
i oin mouly assigned as the date of the appointment of the 
first Fieuch admiral ; and the Amir a l ilc In Mir tfu Hoy 
if Any Ittrr rt is first mentioned in records of the vear 1207. 

AD MIRALTY, BOARD OF. This is the depart- 
ment of the Commissioners for executing the ofiicc of Lord 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom — popularly known 
as the Lords of the Admiralty. From the year M05 then* 
is an uniutenupted series of lord high admirals of Eng- 
land. the office being always held by an individual, till the 
2»»tli November, 1632, when it was for the first time put 
in commission ; the commissioners were all great ollieers of 
state. The title of lord high admiral has only been con- 
fencd on an individual on very rare occasions since— the 
last being in 1*27-28, when it was borne for about sixteen 
1 months hy the Duke of Clarence, afterwards King Wil- 
, limit IV. 

i The Hoard of Admiralty now consists of a first lord, three 
naval lords, and two civil lords, one of the latter of whom 
: must possess special professional qualifications. Their are 
j also a parliamentary secretary, a naval secretary, and a 
; controller. The salaries of these various office rs, according 
j to the Navy Estimates for 1885-86, were as follows: — 
j First Lord (with a house), . • £1,500 

j First Naval Lord (with a house), . 1,500 

| Second Xav a] Lord ( inclusive of allow - 
[ mice for icsidcnce). . . . 1,200 

I Junior Naval Lord (ditto), . . 1,200 


p ai -admirals with major- gem-tali of the anoy. according | 
lo t f.i da!e> of their coiuuiiv-ious. Admiral* of the fleet ; 
must n-tir»* at .seventy years of age, admirals arid \icc- 
• i i.iraU at sixt)-fivc, and rear-admirals at sixty, or 
'icn t* n w-ipi have elapse*! after tleir Hag has licen : 
•siled iIow"n. R.-ar-admirals have the option of ictiring 
fifty- fix •*. and others at sixty. The half-pay of an 
:miral of the Hut i* £ii 7*f. jsr day; admiral, £2 2*.; 
•"••-admiral, £1 12 j. 0*/.; and rear-admiral, £1 o».\ and 
f iC r*. tiring pay p 


Civil Lord 2,000 

Civil Lord (Parliamentary), . . 1,000 

Parliamentary Secretary, . . . 2,000 

Naval Secretary (inclusive of £200 

allowance for residence), # . . 1,700 

Controller (ditto), .... 1,700 

ADMIRALTY CHARTS are prepared and issued 
hy the hydrographical department of the Admiralty, and 
contain the results of coast and other surveys in various 
parts of the world. The expense of these surveys is 
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defrayed from the Admiralty vote, hut the cost Is, to some 
extent, repaid by the sale of the charts. Similar charts 
arc prepared and sold by the naval departments of other 
European nations, and by that of the United Stales. 

ADMIRALTY COURT, a court in which a judge 
formerly sat as deputy of tlio lord high admiral for the 
disposal chiefly of maritime matters. From the days of 
Edward III. it exercised most extensive jurisdiction, not 
only in civil, but in criminal proceedings, for offences com- 
mitted on the high seas. Its very tardy, cumbrous, costly, 
(|imint, and ohl-fusliioncd procedure was improved by 
Statute in 1861. 

The jurisdiction of the court was both legal and equit- 
able, and was exercised in matters of seamen’s and masters’ 
wages, salvage, towage, pilotage, necessaries furnished to a 
foreign ship, damage by collision of vessels and bottomry; 
to enable a sole owner to regain possession of his ship, and 
to protect a dissentient part-owner in the case of the loss 
of a vessel under the management of his co-partners, by 
enforcing them to give him security. The Admiralty Court 
also adjudicated upon claims by owners of derelict vessels 
and cargoes; also in spoliation *or piracy. It had jurisdic- 
tion in the case of an assault committed by the master of 
a vessel upon the seamen or passengers. It punished masters 
for hoisting illegal colours, for negligence in saluting one of 
her Majesty’s ships, and also had the power of inflicting 
a fine on contumacious sailors in its court. By the 24 and 
25 Viet. c. 10 (lHiil), the jurisdiction of the court was 
extended to all claims for building, equipping, or repairing 
ships, if the ship at the time of the institution of the suit 
be under arrest in the court; to necessaries supplied a ship 
elsewhere than in the port to which she belongs ; to damage 
to cargo in certain cases, to all claims for damage done by 
any sliip, and to all questions between owners. 

The powers of the court, in short, included almost 
everything connected with the rights and wrongs of the 
mercantile marine. The modes in which this very extensive 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty .Court was exercised were 
called in rent and in personam — the one being a proceeding 
against the ship, cargo, or freight, and the other against 
the defendant in person; and the court had power, as a 
preliminary, to seize the subject-matter, and keep it under 
arrest till the suit was determined. 

The jurisdiction of the Admiralty Court extended, it 
will be perceived, to many matters which might fitly have 
been determined by other tribunals, and various devices were 
resorted to in order to get through the vast mass of litiga- 
tion that occasionally choked the court, such as empowering 
the Dean of Arches to sit as assistant, or in place of the 
judge, Ac. Having an equity jurisdiction the same anomaly 
was often exhibited in Admiralty causes as between the 
Chancery and Common Law Courts, pointed out in our 
articles on Equity and Jvdicaturr Act; and a ship 
which had been east in damages by a judge and jury might 
bo held perfectly innocent in the Court of Admiralty, or 
r ire rersa. 

The most satisfactory solution of the whole matter, 
however, was attained by the Judicature Act of 1875, 
which entirely abolished the special individuality of the 
court, and combined it with the Probate and Divorce Court 
as one of the divisions of the High Court of Justire estab- 
lished by the Act. Hy this course it became possible to 
distribute much of the work formerly concentrated in the 
Admiralty Court amongst other divisions of the High 
Court. There were, however, numerous rules and orders 
which had been made in adaptation to the special business 
of both the Probate and Divorce and the Admiralty Courts; 
the peculiar jurisdiction of those courts, in fact, necessitated 
solecisms in pleading and procedure which it was unadvis- 
able to interfere with. The Act therefore directed that in 
Uic new Divisional Court these rules and orders should 


remain and be in force. The Art also provided that certain 
tribunals — such as the Mayors Court, London ; the Passage 
Court, Liverpool ; the Tolzie Court, Bristol ; and other 
inferior courts — might, by order in council, excreta juris- 
diction in Admiralty eases, and do all that the High Court 
could do in the same matters. The amount, however, 
which may he claimed or awarded in these inferior courts 
is limited, and should a claimant in an Admiralty suit M*ck 
to recover more he must have his ease transferred to the 
superior court. 

The Court of Admiralty for Scotland was abolished by 
1 Win. IV. c. fifl. The eases formerly brought before thi-> 
court are now prosecuted in the Court of Session, or in 
that of the sheriff, in the same way as ordinary civil causes. 
The Court of Justiciary has become the tribunal for tin- 
decision of the more important maritime offences. The 
inferior jurisdictions not dependent on the High Court of 
Admiralty were not abolished hy the al»o\e act. (Burton's 
“ Laws of Scotland.”) 

By s. 108 in the Corporations Reform Act ( 7 > & 6 Win. 
IV. c. 76 ) all chartered Admiralty jurisdiction" were 
abolished; but that' of the Cinque Ports, attached to the 
office of lord warden, was expressly reserved. In seu-ral 
of our colonics there are courts of vice-admiralty. * 

From the Probate. I)i\oree, and Admiralty divisions of 
the High Court in England, appeals fie to the Court of 
Appeal, established by the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 
1870. Prexiously appeals were to the Privy Council. 

ADMIRALTY DROITS. Derelict ships and other 
property picked up at sea by British vessels, if not claimed, 
are deemed droits of admii.ilty. and were formerly tie- 
perquisites of t ... 1 .rd high admiral of England, an otfi< •* 
at one time held b\ King William IV. an hen duke of 
Clarence, hut which was subsequently abolished. By the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1 854, the collection of these 
droits was placed under the control of the Board of Trade, 
by whom all the proceeds are now paid into the public 
exchequer. Seizures of property belonging to the enemy 
| nil the breaking out of hostilities aie likewise deemed 
l droits of admiralty. 

| ADMIRALTY ISLAND, on the X .W. coast of 
! North America, belonging to the United States, i" about 
| SMI miles long, and in some parts 25 wide. It was circum- 
navigated by Vancouver. It is well wooded, and lias 
1 numerous good havs. 

ADMIRALTY ISLANDS consist of one large island 
1 and about forty smaller ones. They lie to the north-east of 
New (viiinca, between 2° and J 0 S. lat.. and 146° is' and 
i 1 17° 40' E. Ion. ; and were discoveied hy the Dutch in 
j 1616. The largest is ahont 50 miles long, and, like most 
of them, principally coiered with cocoa-nut trees. The 
1 inhabitants are well made, of a dark colour, with frizzled 
hair, and go naked. 

ADMON. one of the most celebrated engravers of gems 
of fa recce. Although no date is known in connection 
with him. the many excellent works of his which aro 
known point to the host period of art. 

ADO'NIS. A youth so beautiful that his name has 
become almost a synonym for youthful manly beauty. He 
was the son of Myrrha, who at her own prayer, when 
pursued by her father for a crime to which she had been 
urged by the goddess Aphrodite, was turned into the bush 
which bore her name e\cr after, and. tree though she now 
was, boro Adonis. The tears of Myrrha thickened into 
the fragrant myrrh gum. Adonis avenged his mother, fo- 
Aplmxiitc herself fell in love with him as he grew up. H- 
was passionately fond of hunting, and eventually met If 
death from the fury of a wild boar which he had woiindct 
, and which turned upon him. Aphrodite, hearing hi 
groans, hastened to iter dying lover, and sprinkled nectu 
| on his blood, so that the flowers sprung up which War hi' 
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name. Yielding to her lament, Zeus* allowed Adonis to called adrogatio , from rogare, to propose a law. In tho 
return to earth for six months in the year. The other six case of adrogatio, it was required that tho adoptive father 
mouths ho spent in llades with Persephone, who had also should have no children, and that ho should have no 
become enamoured of him. In Shakspenre’s 44 Venus and reasonable hopes of any. In either case the adopted child 
Adonis " the youth is made to appear reluctant, and the became subject to the authority of liis new father; passed 
mvth is otherwise altered from its classical form to suit into his family, name, and sacred rites; and was capable 
the poet’s purposes. of succeeding to his property. 

Among the Greeks a yearly festival was held in honour Women could not adopt a child, for by adoption tho 
of Adonis, similar to that which prevailed in Syria, from adopted person came into the power, as it was expressed, 
which place it had been introduced. In both countries the of the adopter; and ns a woman had not tho parental 
festival was divided into two parts— the first one of power over her own children, she could not obtain it over 
mourning and lamentation for Adonis dead, and the those of another by auy form of proceeding. Undei tho 
second of gladness and rejoicing for Adonis who had risen emperors it became the practice to effect adrogatio by an 
again. The myth is of Phmnician origin, and evidently imperial rescript, but this practice was not introduced till 
lias reference to the apparent death of nature in winter and after the time of Antoninus Pius (a.i>. 13W-1G1). ^ 

its revival again in spring, under the fructifying influences There was also adoption by testament. C. Julius Cicsar, 
represented by Aphrodite. The Plnrnician Adon (whence tho dictator, thus adopted his great-nephew Octavius, who 
Adonis) was the sun-god or king of heaven. was thenceforth called Gains Julius Caesar Octav bums, 

'the worship of the T.unmuz referred to in the book of until he received the appellation of Augustus, by which ho 
the prophet Ezekiel, chap. viii. 14, is generally believed to be is generally known. But this adoption by testament was 
the Mine as the worship of Adonis. It is thus described not a proper adoption, and Augustus had Iris testamentaiy 

bv Milton: adoption confirmed by a lex curiatu. 

w Thammuz came next behind. The legislation of Justinian ( u Inst.”i. 11) altered the 

Whose annual wimml in Lebanon allured old law' of adoption in several respects. It declares that 

Tlie Syrian damsels t.» Iam. nt his fate j kinds of adoption: one called adrogatio , 

While smooth Adorns from his native rock when by a rescript of the emperor (principal* run up to) 

Kan purple to the sea. supposed with blood a person adopts another who is free from parental control; 

Of rtinmniuz yearly wounded. The love tale t lu» ot p ei . ^hen | )V the authority of the magistrate (imptrin 

SSSSTi’.S llS^b lie who is under the control of Ins -m-ul is 

Ezekiel saw. when, by the vision led, made over by that parcut to another pel son, and adopted 

His eve .survey’d the dark idolatries by him either as his son, his grandson, or a relation in any 

Of alienated .Judah.”— /br«d<*#. Lu»t, Bo--k J. inferior degree. Females also might he adopted in tlm 

ADO NIS, in botany, is a g« mis of plants belonging to same manner. Hut when a man gave his child to bo 
the natural order Ham mti.a* k.k. and c ontaining many adopted by a stranger, none of the parental authority 
specie.* of very great beauty. The name is merely poetical, passed from the natural to the adoptive father; the only 
Adonis is distinguished from Ranunculus by the want of a effect was that the child succeeded to the inheritance of 
little scale at fhe base of the petals, and from other genera the latter if he died intestate. It was only when the 
of the order by the numerous hard, dry, sharp- pointed adopter was the child’s paternal or maternal grandfather, 
grains (ac/unesj of which its fruit consists. or otherwise so related to him as that the natural law 

Of the perennial kinds, Adonic rtmalis, which is common (naturalia jura) concurred with that of adoption, that tho 
in gardens in England, is found abundantly in a wild state new connection became in all respects the same with the 
on all the mountains of middle Europe. Its flowers have original one. It was also declared that the adopter 
from ten to twelve petals of a yellow colour, ami of a should in all cases be at least eighteen years older than 
brilliancy which is rendered the more dazzling by tho deep the person whom he adopted. Women who had lost their 
grefii tuft of finely divided leaves among which they own children by death might, by tho indulgence of tho 
expand. emperor, receive those of others in their place. 

Adonis autumnalis . or Pheasant’s Eye, is the only Adoption was no part of the old German law* it was 
species found in England, and that hut rarely. It grows introduced into Germany with the Roman law in the latter 
i:i corn-fields and is of a deep crimson colour. part of the middle ages. The general rules concerning 

ADOPTION CONTROVERSY. In the eighth adoption in Germany arc tho same, but tliero nro some 
c on t u r v Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, and lelix, variations established by tho law of tho several states, 
bishop" of Urgel, maintained that although Christ might The French law of adoption is contained in the eighth 
be failed the Son of God in respect of his divine nature, title of the first book of the “Code Civil.” The following 
vet in his human nature lie could only be supposed to be j are its princ ipal provisions:— Adoption is only permitted to 
*m<» bv adoption. The idea spread into the Frankish empire, j persons above the age of fifty, wdio have neither children 
hat 'the opinion was declared to be heretical at the synods of j nor other legitimate descendants, and are at least fifteen 
Iiatisbon and Frankfort. In later times the same idea j years older than the individual adopted. It can only be 
was held by Duns Scotu*. Yasquez the Jesuit, and Calixtus, ; exercised in favour of one who has been an object of tho 
a Protestant theologian. j adopters constant care for at least six years during 

ADOPTION (from the Latin adopiio )• By the old | minority, or of one who has saved the life of the adopter in 
p. jman ].»w the relation of father and son differed little j battle, from fire, or from drowning. In the latter cases 
from that of master and slave. Hence, if a person wished j the only restriction respecting tho ago of tho parties is, that. 


mourning and lamentation for Adonis dead, and the 
second of gladness and rejoicing for Adonis who had risen 
again. The myth i* of Phumician origin, and evidently 
lias reference to the apparent death of nature in winter and. 
its revival again in spring, under I he fructifying influences 
represented by Aphrodite. The Phoenician Adon (whence 
Adonis) was the sun-god or king of heaven. 

The worship of the Tamumz referred to in the book of 
the prophet Ezekiel, chap. viii. 14, is generally believed to be 
the same as the worship of Adonis. It is thus described 
by Milton: — 

“ Thammuz came next behind. 

Whose Annual wimml in Lebanon allured 
Tin* Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous dittos all a summer’s day; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
ltan purple to the sea. supposed with blood 
Of rtiAnimuz yearly wounded. The love talc 
Infected Sign’s daughters with like heat ; 

Whose wanton passions in tin; sacred porch 
F.zekiel saw. when, by the vision led, 

LIi» eve survey’d the dark idolatries 
Of alienated .Judah.”— rarad t s*. Lust, Book J. 

ADO NIS, in botany, is a g* mis of plants belonging to 
the natural order Rammti.a* k.k. and containing many 
species of very great beauty. The name is merely poetical. 
Adonis is distinguished from Ranunculus hv the want of a 
little scale at the base of the petals, and from other genera 
of the order by the numerous hard. dry. sharp- pointed 
grains (achines) of which its fruit consists. 

Of the pefciini.il kind**, Adonis rtrnalis , which is common 
in gardens in England, is found abundantly in a wild state 
(«n all the mountains of middle Europe. Its flowers have 
from ten to twelve petals of a yellow colour, ami of a 
brilliancy which is rendered the more dazzling bv the deep 
grim tuft of finely divided leaves among which they 
expand. 

Adonis autumnalis , or Pheasant’s Eye, is the only 
species found in England, and that hut rarely. It grows 
in corn-field* 1 , and is of a deep crimson colour. 

ADOPTION CONTROVERSY. In the eighth 
century Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, and lolix, 
bishop of Urgel, maintained that although Christ might 
be failed the Son of Cod in respect of his divine nature, 
vet in his human nature he could only be supposed to be | 


hat the opinion was declared to be heretical at the synods of | nor other legitimate descendants, and are at least fifteen 
Iiatisbon and Frankfort. In later times the same idea j years older than the individual adopted. It can only be 
was held by Duns Scotus. Yavpaez the Jesuit, and Calixtus, ; exercised in favour of one who has been an object of the 
a Protestant theologian. j adopters constant care for at least six years during 

ADOPTION (from the Latin adopiio ). By the old | minority, or of one who has saved the life of the adopter in 
p. Jinan Jaw the relation of father and son differed little j battle, from fire, or from drowning. In the latter cases 
from that of master and slave, Heme, if a person wished j the only restriction respecting tho ago of tho parties is, that 
to adopt the SOI) of another, the natural father transferred j the adopter shall be older than the adopted, and shall 
tmariMoared; the boy to him by a formal sale before a ! have attained bis majority, or bis twenty-first year, and if 

o:i.p< tear magistrate, such as tin* praetor at Rome, and in | married, that his wife be a consenting party. In every 
ie provinces before the governor. The father thns con- | case the party adopted must be of the age of twenty-one. 
ved all his paternal rights, and the child from that j The form is for the two parties to present themselves 
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of first instance within whose jurisdiction the domicile of buried under the successive alluvion*?. Its remains lie to 
the adopter is. The adoptod takes thenamo of the adopter the south of the present town tow aids Ravegnann, where 
in addition to his own; and no marriage can take place the old massive walls, and thu ruins of an amphitheatre, 
between the adopter and either .the .adopted or liis descend- baths, aqueducts, mosaic pavements, and other Etruscan 
ants, or between two adopted children of the same indi- and Roman antiquities, have been found many feet below 
vidnal, or between the adopted and any child who may be the surface. The present town of Adria is situated on 
afterwards born to the adopter, or between the one party the Castagnaro, a branch of tbc Adige, in the Italian pvo- 
nnd the wifo of the other. ’The adopted acquires no vinre of Rovigo. It has 10,000 inhabitants, and is a 
right of succession to the property of any relations of the bishop’s see. 

adopter; but in regard to the property of the adopter A'DRIAN L, Pope, born at Rome, succeeded Stephen 
himself, it is declared that he shall have precisely tho III, in 772. Like his predecessor, he had to struggle 
same rights with a child bom in wedlock, even although ! against the power of the Longobards. who had invaded the 
there should be other children born in wedlock after his ! provinces bestowed by Pepin, king of the Franks, on tho 
adoption. It has been decided in the French courts that ! Roman see. Adrian applied to Charlemagne for assistance, 
aliens cannot be adopted. j The king of the Franks crossed the Alps by the way of 

Adoption is still practised both among the Turks and j Susa, defeated Dcsiderius, king of the Longobards, and 
among other Eastern nations. There is no adoption in the j overthrew their kingdom in Italy, in 774. Charlemagne 
English or Scotch systems of law, hut patrimonial benefits j then renewed the grant of the provinces bestowed on the 
may bn conferred by deed, and tho law provides means > Roman see by Pepin. Adrian died, after a pontificate of 
whereby anyone is enabled to assume the name, arms, and j nearly twenty-four years, on Cliristmas-day, 705. He was 
other distinguishing characteristics of a person who does ; a man of talent and dexterity, and succeeded in gaining 
not belong to his family— an assumption often required as i and pieserving the friendship of the greatest sovereign of 
a condition of inheritance. j his time. He also used his influence for the security and 

ADOUR', called by the Romans Aturus , a river in 1 prosperity of the people of R»»me, and its duchy or terria 
France which rises in the department of H.autes Pyrenees, i tory, without, at the same time, neglecting the spiritual 
Its course is first in a northerly direction, past the town of interests of his see. 

Dagneres-do-Bigorrc ; then west, and finally south-west, i ADRIAN II., bom at Rome, succeeded Nicholas I. in 
passing Taibcs, Aire, St. Sever (where it becomes na\ ig- : the papal cluir in 8G7. It was during Adrian’s pontificate 
able), Dax. and Bayonne. The whole length of the river * that Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, withdrew from 
i* about 1!»0 miles. Many streams from the Pyrenees, the Church of Rome, from which time dates the schism 
as the Cabas, Luy de France, Luy dc Rdarn, Cave de , between the Creek and Latin churches, which continues to 
Pan. and the Bkhmzc, fall into the Adour on the left bank ; j the present time. Adrian died in 872, and was succeeded 
tin* Midoiuc, and others, on the right. The current is by John VIII. 

usually rapid, and the melting of the snows on the Pyrenees 1 ADRIAN IV., v * o-o name was Nicholas Breakspcare, 
sometimes causes inundations. The Adour falls into the succeeded Anastasias JV. a I 151. and is the only English- 
Bay of Biscay, about 3 miles below Bayonne. It has a bar : man who has occupied the Papal chair. At the time of his 
at its mouth, upon which, at ebb tide, there is sometimes 1 election to the Papal chair, Rome was in a\ery disturbed 
less than 3 feet water. state. Arnaldo of Brescia, a monk and a disciple of 

ADO'WA, one of tho chief places in Abyssinia, in the Abelard, had begun to preach a reform in the church as 
kingdom of Tigre (of which it is the capital), lying on the early as 11 3D. hut being driven out of Rome by Pope 
route between MasMiwah and Gonda'r. It is partly on the Innocent II. had taken refuge at Zurich. In 4143, how- 
side and partly at the foot of a hill, an uncommon m»r, 1m was recalled by the Roman people, who had 
occurrence in Tigre, where most of the towns arc on revoitcf^igainst Innocent, and had proclaimed a Roman 
eminences. The houses are all of a conical form, and republic, which Arnaldo contributed to constitute. Ar- 
al Hinged pretty regularly in streets. Tho town is well naldo, who was an eloquent man, strongly condemned the 
supplied with water from some rivulets which fall into the temporalities of the church, and wished to restrict tho 
March, and grapes grow well in the gardens. Adowa. popes office to mere spiritual matters. Several sucecsM\e 
from its position, is tho great mart between the coast and popes, Cdc-tinc II., Lucius II.. and Kugenius HI., kept 
the interior provinces, and carries on a considerable trade, up a desultory struggle against this popular refoimer, 
which is mostly in the hands of Mohammedan merchants. • whose adherents occasionally committed many acts of 
The chief manufactures arc coarso and fine cotton cloths, * violence. Adrian IV.. after his election, placed Romo 
made both of nativo cotton from the low lands on the under interdict on account of these disorders, and caused 


Takkazic, and from cotton imported through Massowali. 
on the coast of the Red Sea; the imports and exports are 
very wuious, but the most important arc ivory, gold, and 
slaves. The population is about 8000, 

AD POP'ULUM. Sec Ad iiomtxkm. 

A'DRIA, formerly 11 adria or rifWa, one of the most 
ancient cities of Europe, situated between tho mouths of 
the l*o and the Adige. Under the Roman emperors it was 
a seaport town, with ail extensive trade on tho Adriatic, to 
which it gave its name, and was a station fur the Roman 
licet. At n later period, owing to neglect and the opera- 
tion of physical causes, Adria became joined to the main- 
land, from which it was previously detached, and it is 
now 18 miles from the coast — the land having gradually 
encroached upon 4 the sea through the deposits of piud 
from tho Po and tho Adige. Adria, though in a state 
of decay, was never totally destroyed. After many 
vicissitudes tho new town by degrees arose out of tho ruins 
of tho old city, a great part of which had been long before 


all religious sen ices to cease; which measure led the 
citizens to banish Arnaldo, who took refuge with some 
barons of Campania. Frederick of Hohonstauftcn, known 
by the name of Barbarossa. had lately been elected em- 
peror by the German Diet, aiui was on hi* way to Rome to 
be crowned. The pope's legates met him on the road, and 
demanded that the heretic Arnaldo should be given up by 
the Viscount of Campania, in order to he tried. His oflcnce 
had been furiously condemned as political heresy. Arnaldo 
was brought to Rome, and delivered to the prefect of the 
city, by whose sentence lie was hanged, his body burnt, and 
the ashes scattered to the winds, in 1155. Meantime 
Frederick approached Ruinewith his army. Adrian and 
the emperor disputed as to tho ceremonials of his reception, 
hut after mutual concessions Frederick proceeded toward 
Rome. The senate and the people made a more determine 
oppoMtion to the claims of the emperor to dictate laws tc 
them, and the Romans sallied out and attacked the Gennai 
soldiers unawares. A general battle took place, and 
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continual with great slaughter on both sides till night j 
separated the combatants. The city continuing in a dis- | 
turbed state, both the pope and the emperor withdrew to 
Tivoli, whence Frederick returned towards Lombardy. Dis- 
putes of a more serious character than those of ceremonial 
continued between the pope and the emperor, out of which 
arose that spirit of bitter hostility between the popes and 
the house of Ilohenstauffen which lasted until the utter 
extinction of the latter. Rut the seeds only were sown in 
Adrian’s time. He died in tlu* beginning of September, 
1150, and was succeeded by Alexander 111. It was by 
Adrian IV. that the sovereignty of Ireland was conferred 
upon Ilenrv II., on the curious mediieval assumption that 
all islands were placed by St. Peter under the pope. 

ADRIAN VL, born at Utrecht in the Netherlands, of 
an obscure familv, advanced himself bv his talents to the 


ADRIATIC SEA, sometimes called the Gulf of 
Venice, is a large bay of the Mediterranean, which extends 
from about 40° N. iat. to 46° 40' N. lat. in n direction 
from S.E. to N.W., between the coasts of Italy on tho 
west, and of Albania, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Illyria on tho 
east. Its length, from Capo Lencu to Trieste, is about 
150 miles ; its average width, between 90 and 100 miles. 
The most- northern part, oil the east coast, forms the Gulf 
of Trieste ; and tho north-west part is callod tho Gulf of 
Venice. The navigation of tho Adriatic is easy nnd safo 
in summer, but in winter there is a prevalence of violent 
gales, from which the numerous islands on the Dalmatian 
coast afford excellent shelter. The Italian coast is. gener- 
ally speaking, flat and marshy. Tho Adriatic Sea derives 
! its name from the ancient town of Adria. Its waters are 
' salter than those of the Mediterranean, and the ebb and 


post of vice-chancellor of the university of Louvain. The ! 
Emperor Maximilian chose him as preceptor to his grand- i 
son, afterwards Charles V. Ferdinand of Spain gave him 
the bishopric of Tortosa. After Ferdinand's death lie was 
co-regent of Spain with Cardinal Ximenes. He was elected 
pope in 15*2*2. after the death of Leo X., chiefly through 
the influence of Charles V., whose authority was then 
spreading over Italy. Adrian endeavoured to reform the i 
numerous abuses of the court and clergy of Rome. He 
practised a m.‘N ere cionomv, and lived frugally, Ry sn 
doing lie displeased the Romans, who had been accu*- i 
1 1 >med to the luxury and prodigality of Leo. He died in 
September. 15*23. and was succeeded bv Clement VII. 

ADRIANOPLE, called Edrenth \v the Turks, the 
second city of European Turkey, and the capital of the 
province <f l'a'dirii Roumelia. is situated on the ri\er 
Maritza. the nnc'ent Ilebrus (navigable for small craft as 
high as Adri.moplek which is here joined by the Tundja 
and the Arda. It is 135 miles X.W. of Constantinople. 
It takes it> name from the Roman emperor Hadrian, or 
Adrian, who restored and embellished it. From 13flu to 
1 153 it was the cccask>nal i evidence of several of the 
'1 urkish sultans. In the campaign of 1*29 the Russians 
advanced as far as Adrianople. and in January. 1878, the 
i ity siimndired to them without attempting tostrike a blow. 
Its easy occupation demonstrated tin- utter prostration of 
the Turks, and led to the immediate signature of an armis- 
tice. Adrianople rises gently on the side of a small 1 
hill from the hanks of the Maritza and Tundja. The 
streets cf the town are narrow and irregular, but it is well 
provided with mosques, sixty in number, and with baths. 
One of the mosques, that of Sultan Mourad I., was once a 
Christian elnirch. nnd another has a large quantity of 
pM-plnry in its construe! ion ; but the great I coast of the 
town i*» the mosque cf S< lim II., built chiefly of materials 
brought from the ruins of Famagosta, in Cyprus. It con- 
si-ts of cne great apartment like a theatre, terminating 
in a cupola, and has four regular minarets, to the highest 
balcony of which there U an ascent by 377 steps. From 
tliis » ne cj the finest panoramas in the world extends over 
the broad and rich plain of the old Hebnis. The Eski- 
N rai. once the palace of the sultans, but now in decay, 
is am-ther distinguished public building. An aqueduct 
supplies the* baths, mosques, and fountains with wafer. 


flow of the tides moro noticeable. The only rivers of 
importance; which flow into it are the Po and the; Adige. 

ADULA'RIA, or Moonstone, is a beautiful crystal 
brought from Mount Adula, in the country of the G risen s, 
in Switzerland, and also from Ceylon. It. is a very pure 
limpid variety of felspar, and is composed of G4 per cent, 
of silica, 20 of alumina, 2 of lime, and 14 of potash. A 
very fine specimen has been sold for as much as £30. It 
is rather soft for cutting, but looks well witii cither rubies 
oi emeralds. 

ADU'LE, the ancient name of Zulln or Tlmlla. a small 
place situated in a recess of Annesley IUy, on the coast of 
Abyssinia. Adule was the port of Axum, and some ruins 
in the neighbourhood of Zulla would indicate that it was a 
place of considerable importance. 

ADULTERATION (from the Latin adultemtin) is 
the use of ingredients in the production of any article 
which are cheaper and not so good, or which arc nut con- 
sidered so desirable by the consumer as other or genuine 
ingredients for which they are substituted. In Paris, 
malpractices connected with the adulteration of food are 
investigated by the Conscil de Saluhrite, acting under 
the authority of the prefect of police. For many years, 
unless the general health or public revenue was likely to 
suffer from the practice, the law of this country did not 
generally consider adulteration as a serious offence, hut 
relied apparently on its being corrected by the discrimina- 
tion and good sense of the public. Where the interests of 
the revenue are concerned, strict regulations have always 
been resorted to in order to prevent adulteration; and 
tobacco manufacturers are liable to exceedingly severe 
penalties for having in their possession various enumerated 
articles capable of being used as n substitute for or to 
increase the weight of tobacco or snuff; and brewers and 
j retailers of beer and ale are also prohibited, under heavy 
| penalties, from having certain articles on their premises. 

Tho practice of fraudulently adultering food, drink, and 
i drugs had, however, become so common among certain 
clashes of tradesmen, that in 1872 an Act, entitled “An 
Act to amend the Ioiw for the Prevention of Adulteration 
of Food and Drink and Drugs,” was passed. This was 
I repealed by another Act, passed in 1875 (which was 
: slightly amended in 1879), of which tho chief provisions 
■ are. that the term “food” shall include every article used 


Many traces of Roman building may be seen at Adrianople. : for fowl or drink by man, other than drags or water, and 
It i> the seat rf a bishop of the Greek Chnrch, and its ■ drags comprise medicine for internal nnd external use. 
trade I'i still considerable. The manufactures are silk, j The Act prohibits the mixing of injurious ingredients ami 
woollen, and cotton stuffs, saddles, and boots and shoes. j the selling of the same under heavy penalties, with cxcirip- 
Large quantities of ron-s are grown in the neighbourhood , tion in case of proof of absence of knowledge. It is on 
or the manufacture of the perfume known os “ attar of this latter point that the Act of 1875 chiefly differs from 
’oses;” and the well known dye “Turkey-red” is pro- that of 1872. Formerly, it was sufficient to show that an 
med. The M,il around is very fertile, and the best wines article was adulterated, and many shopkeepers wore fined 
md woo] of the country are obtained here. The number for selling commodities as they received them. It is now 
f inhabitants is about 160,000, of whom one-third arc provided that if the defendant in any prosecution proves to 
Greeks. the satisfaction of the court that he purchased the article 
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in question as the same in nature, substance, and quality \ cases kill the adulterer when lie caught him in the act, but 
as that demanded of him by the prosecutor, “anil with a not the wife. Sixty days were allowed for the husband or 

'written warranty to that effect and that lie sold it in the ‘ the father, in whose power the adulteress was, for rom- 

fuune state as when he purchased it, lie shall he discharged , meneing legal proceedings. After the sixty da\s were 
from the prosecution, but shall be liable to pay the costs ! expired, any other person might accuse the adulteress. A 
inclined, unless he has given duo notice that lie will rely ■ wife convicted of adultery lost half of her dos, and the third 
upon the above defence. A distinction is made in the \ part of any other property that she had, and was banMu-d 
1875 Act between nn article used for purposes of adultcui- I (relegata) to some miserable island. [See Maiiui wu . 
tion which is injurious to health, and one which is not, and 1 Roman.] The adulterer lost half of his property, and was 
which was not used fraudulently to conceal the hulk or the , also banished. A constitution of Constantine (“Cod.* 
inferior quality of the article. No person is, however, to 1 tit. 30) made adultery a capital offence in the male, Ju*- 
ahstract any part of an article before sale and sell it with- ] tiuian (“ Novel/* 131, c. 10) added confinement it 1 a 0011 - 
out notice. | vent as the punishment of the adulteress, after she hud 

111 the metropolis, the commissioners of sewers for the ! been whipped, 
city and the vestries and district boards, the courts of : By the canon law, adultery is defined to he the viola- 
quarter sessions in the counties, and in the boroughs the i tion of conjugal fidelity; and the incontinence of the up- 
town councillors, may appoint competent salaried analysts, 1 and husband is now considered as equally criminal in m< -r 
who are to keep a watch over tho food, drink, and drugs I Christian countries. 

offered for sale within the districts to which they belong. ! During the Commonwealth, adultery, in either sex. w,> 

Medical officers of health, inspectors of nuisances, of mar- j made a capital felony in England (Scohel’s “ Acts.” part ji. 
kets, or of weights and measures, or any police constable 1 p. 1*21), but at the Restoration this law was discontinued, 
acting under the direction and at the cost of the local 1 Refore the establishment of the Court of Divorce, adult ui 
authority, are authorized to procure and submit samples of came under the cognizance of the temporal court-, in 
food, drink, and drugs suspected to be impure for anahsis | England as a private injury u> the husband. A man migl^ 
by the officials referred to; and if adulteration he discovered, j maintain an action against the seducer of his wife, in which 
they are to prosecute the guilty parties ill tho m agist, vial ; lie might recover damage** An a compensation for th<* h 
court**. A tradesman refusing to sell an article for analysis I of her services. This was felt to be a scandal an 1 .1 
is liable to a penalty of £10. Any purchaser, on paying S reproach to the law of England, and the action of rr'"i. 
10s. O'/., can also have an article analyzed. A certificate j von. was accordingly abolished by the *20 & 21 Viet. <■. >*>. 
thus obtained may he used in evidence against the parties j A similar action, however, may even now he prosecuted i 
accused. To secure tradesmen against vexatious proceed- j tin* Divorce Court. 

ings. the onus of proving that the article alleged to he At the preedit time any husband may petition the o v: 
adulterated was delivered to the analyst in the same con- for the dissolution of marriage on tho single ground of i » 


ditiou as when received from the seller, in all eases lies with wife's adultery, but .. ...V cannot sue for a diwo- on 
the inspectors, who arc to carefully seal up ami preserve a ground alone. She is entitled to do so. however, if tv- 
portion of the sample before analysis is made. Since 1*70 crime has been coupled vftth cruelty, or desertion for tv.'* 


tea has been examined by the customs officers on importa- j 
lion, and when fouud to be unfit for human food is forfeited 
arid destroyed. 

The Licensing Act, passed in 1.872, contained special 
clause* against the adulteration of wines, spirits, and beer, 
but these were repealed by the amended Licensing Art of 
1871, and offences under this head arc now dealt with 
under tin* general Adulteration Act. 

The most important clanso in the Adulteration Amend- 
ment Act of 1N7‘.» related to tho question as to how far 
spirits might be weakened with water without becoming 
legally adulterated. Section (i provides that in determin- 
ing whether spirits when mixed with water are or are not 
adulterated, “it shall bo a good defence to prove that such 
admixture has not reduced tho spirit more than twenty-five 
degrees under proof for brandy, whisky, or rum, or thirty- 
five degrees under proof for gin.” 

ADUL TERY (from the Latin adulteriuni), according I 
to English law, is the sexual connection of any man with 
another man's wife, or of a married man with an unmarried 
woman. 

Adultery was punished by tho Jewish law with death ; 
hut the adultery which by the Mosaic law constituted a 
capital crime was only the sexual connection of a wife with 
any other inan than her husband. By the Athenian law*, 
the husband might kill the adulterer, if ho detected him in 
the act. 

By the Romans adultery was defined to be “ sexual 
intercourse with another man's wife.” It was adultery 
whether the male wns married or not ; but tho sexual con- 
nection of any lfian with a woman who was not married 
was not adultery. The Julia Lex, passed about n.c. 17, 
allowed the father, whether tho natural or adoptive father, 
to kill the adulterer and adulteress in certain cases which 
wore laid down by law ; the husband also could in certain 
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year** and upwards, or if the husband has been guilty i 
incestuous adultery, rape, or unnatural crime. In 1 S, M 
an Act was parsed peuuitting parlies to suits for adult- y 
to give evidence. See Divom. 

In Scotland, the Act 15G3. c. 7 l. punished the notoii< » 
and habitual adulterer, man or woman, with death. 
latest instance of sentence of death in Scotland for adult- 
is perhaps that of Margaret Thomson. 2*th May. 1 »!77. A ! 
the statutes on the subject have, according to the pceuh ” 
practice of Scotland, expired by long desuetude. In ti. - 
seventeenth and the commencement of the eighteenth c*-\- 
tury. the church courts were very active in requiring v • 
civil magistrate to adjudicate in this offence; but this 
means of punishment was abolished by the JOth Anne. -. 
7. s. R>, which prohibited civil magistrates from givi: g 
effect to ecclesiastical censures. Of Into years the doetri: ■ 
has been admitted by Scottish lawyers, that the seducth 11 
of a wife is a good ground for an action of damages; hut 
such prosecutions are wholly unknovtn in practice. Adul- 
tery is a good ground for nil action of divorce. (Hume 
“On Crimes,” i. 432-458; Stair's •* Institute,” b. i. tit. 4, 
s. 7 ; Erskine's ** Institute," b. i. tit. (1, s. 43.) 

The Frenelrlaw (“ Code lYnnl,” 324) makes it excusable 
homicide if the husband kills the wife and the adulterer in 
tile net of adultery in his own house. The punishment of 
a woman convicted of adultery is imprisonment for not less 
than three months, and not exceeding two years; but the 
prosecution can only be instituted at the suit of the hus- 
band, and tho sentence may ho abated on his consenting* 
to take hack the wife (s. 337). The paramour of a wife 
convicted of adultery is liable to imprisonment for not less 
than three months, or for a period not exceeding two years; 
and to a penalty of not .less than 100 francs, or not exceed- 
ing 2000 francs (s. 338). 

A D VALOZt'XM (Latin, according to the value). 
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This term is chiefly used in connection with the payment 
of excise or customs duties — the amount of the duty being 
a certain percentage of the value of the goods. There are 
now no ad valorem duties in the United Kingdom. 

ADVENT, literally the approach or coming, is the 
space of four weeks preceding Christmas, appointed in the 
English and other Clnistian churches to he kept holy in 
celebration of the approach of the festival of Clnist's 
nativity. The first Sunday in Advent, commonly called 
Advent Sunday, is now the Sunday, whether before or 
after, which falls nearest to St. Andrews day (the 30|h of 
Noumber). The earliest possible date on which it can 
ocuu is the 24 th of November. In the Greek ehureli 
Ad \ cut commences on St. Martin's day (11th Nu\ ember), 
and thus lasts about six weeks. 

ADVENTURE BAY i> situated on the south-east 
coast of Australia. 43" 21’ S. lat.. 1 17" 2'.*' E. Ion. The 
nuchorage is good and well sheltered, and the neighbouring 
shore furnishes abundance of wood and water. It was 
discovered by Captain Furneaux in 1773, and was named 
from his ship the Admiture, which formed part of the 
expedition under Captain Cook, who \isitcd the hay in 
1777. Captain Bligh visited here in 17£8 and I7l>2. 

^ AD' VERB, the name given to a cla-s of words employed 
with verbs, adjectives. for the purj>o>e of qualifying 
their meaning, just as the adject iw is attached to substan- 
tives. In the English language a Aery large number of 
advcihs are distinguished by the termination ///. which in 
the Anglo-Saxon has the fuller form lict, and in German 
lich. Our own language possesses the same suffix in the 
form like, as godlike. Then*, however. and many other 
words in hf. are adjc« tivi*s. as man It/, ugly; and it is diffi- 
cult to draw the line between these two classes, many 
words, especially in the older writers, being used indiffer- 
ently tor both. [See Aiuu tivi:.] The word to which the 
adverbial suffix (#/ i* added is Jenerallv an adjective, hut 
occasionally the adjective has become obsolete in the 
present form of our language, and must he sought in the 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus early is doii\ed from the Anglo- 
Saxon tier, which indeed still appears in the poetical forms 
ere , and the superlative tret. Hut though the termination 
ly is denied from the Teutonic portion of our language, it 
has been applied most freely to adjectives of Latin origin, 
as publicly , privately ; and with tijese may be classed tlio 
adverbs from adjectives in hie . ?is horribly , m/ntuhly . in 
which the liquid belongs at once to the adjective and the 
suffix. A class of adverbs is formed by prefixing the old 
Saxon preposition an or an to noun*. in which a careless 
pronunciation afterwards left nothing hut the vowel n, as 
on f 'o(e, now a- foot. 

ADVERSARIA, among the amients a kind of com- 
monplace book, or journal, in whieh were inserted any 
remarkable occurrences. The term was fiist adopted by 
the Romans, because their commonplace book* * advert d 
parte scriptis implerentur” contained vai ions imideutal 
remarks made bv different parties. 

ADVERTISEMENT (from the F rench avertitsement, 
which properly signifies a giving notice, or the announce- 
ment o f some fact or facts;. In the English. Scotch, and 
Irish j, own papers. and other periodical works, there are 
aniiLi'dlv published several millions of announcements 
known by the name advertisement. The duty on a single 
adw rtisement was formally 3*. ftd. in Groat Britain, and 
2*. o//. in Ireland; but by 3 & I Win. IV. c. 23. it was 
reduced to It. (id. in Great Britain, and 1*. in Ireland. 
In the year previous to this reduction the total number of 
newspaper advertisements published in the United King- 
dom was !i2L.fl43. With the reduction of the duty the 
number of advertisements nearly rjouhled. In 1353 the 
t duty was repealed altogether — a measure which gave a 
great impetus to ncwspajier literature, and general satis- i 


faction to the commercial and advertising public ; for it is 
now universally acknowledged that in our complicated 
state of society every facility should ho given to the most 
effectual means of informing the public of new improve- 
ments, inventions, and other tilings calculated to promote 
the general advantage. After the abolition of the duty 
the size of many newspapers was much enlarged, to allow 
the insertion of the enormous increase in the number 
of advertisements, and hundreds of cheap newspapers 
I were established which owe their existence entirely to the 
! repeal. Advertisements generally supply the fund out of 
1 which newspapers are supported, as the price at which the 
! newspaper is sold (especially the cheap ones) is insufficient 
I to pay the cost of paper, printing, and management. 

l’uhlic notification by means of advertisement is often 
enjoined by statute, as in the case of railway, road, and 
bridge acts, and also iu connection with proceedings in 
bankruptcy, &e. In many other ways the legal effects of 
advertisements are also important. 

(“The History of Advertising, from the Kailicst Times,” 
by Henry Sampson: London, .187-4.) 

1 AD VOCATE (from the Latin adrocatus). The ori-Jn 
of advocates iu Romo was derived from an early institutio n 
by which every head of a patricisfn house hail a number of 
dependents, who looked up to him as a protector, and in 
return owed him certain obligations. '1 his was the n la- 
tiou of patron and client ( patronun . client). It was one 
of the principal and moat ordinary duties of the patron to 
explain gratuitously tho law to Ids client, and to assist him 
in hi* suits. 

Though the word advocate is now frequently used to 
ex pros a person conversaut witli the law, who manages 
a client’s case in court, this is not the meaning of the 
Roman advocatus. Tho word advocatus, as its ety- 
mology implies (advocate, to call to one’s aid), meant 
any person who gave another his aid in any business, as a 
wit ness, for instance, or otherwise. It was also used in a 
more restricted sense to signify a person who gave his 
advice or aid iu the management of a cause ; but the ad- 
vocatus of the republican period was not the modem 
advocate. lie who made the speech for plaintiff or defen- 
| dant was termed Orator or Patronus. Ulpian, who wrote 
in the beginning of the third century A.u., defines advu- 
1 catus to be one who assisted another in tho conduct of u 
suit (“ Dig.” 50, tit. 13). Under.tho Empire indeed w« 

, li rid ad vocal us sometimes used as synonymous with orator. 

In countries where the Roman law prevails in any degree, 
the pleaders in courts of justice are still called advocates, 
but their character and duties vary under different govern- 
i merits. See Aijvocatrs, Faci'LTT <»k; A v or at. 

Advocates in English courts areiiHually termed Coi:nski.; 

' hut iu the ecclesiastical courts the law officer of the crowu 
j is called the Queen’s Advocate, and takes precedence there. 

The I-ord Advocate, or Queen’s Advocate, is the prin- 
cipal crown lawyer in Scotland. See Anvof’ATK, Lord. 

ADVOCATE, LORD, is the name give to the prin- 
cipal public prosecutor in Scotland. He is assisted by a 
solicitor-general and Borne junior counsel, generally four in 
number, who are termed Advocates-deputc. He is undcr- 
stooil to have the power of appearing as prosecutor in any 
court in Scotland where any person can be tried for an 
otfciicc, or to appear in any action whero the crown is 
in trusted ; but it is very unusual for him to attend iu tho 
inferior courts, which have their respective public prosecu- 
tors, called procurntors-fiscal, whoact under his instructions. 
The procurator-fiscal generally makes the preliminary in- 
quiries as to crimes committed in tho district ; and after 
transmitting the papers to the lord advocate, he, or one 
of Iris assistants, either directs the case to be prosecuted at 
his own instance before the su]H>rior court, or leaves it to 
the conduct of the prosecutor-fiscal iu the inferior court. 
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When a private party prosecutes, it is the practice for him 
to obtain the concurrence of the lord advocate. The lord 
advocate sat in the Scottish Parliament in virtue of his 
office as one of the officers of state. He is usually in the 
commission of the peace. The lord advocate, like any other 
party to a cause, never acts as a magistrate in his own 
person, but obtains such warrants us he may require from 
the Court of Justiciary. Ho and his assistants are always 
members of the government of tho day, and resign when 
there is a change of ministers — sometimes much to the 
detriment of the public business of the country. The lord 
advocate is virtually secretary of state for Scotland, and 
his duties in this capacity are very multifarious. Jlis 
parliamentary duties involve the preparation and intro- 
duction of all government measures relating to Scotland. 

ADVOCATES, FACULTY OF. The Faculty of 
Advocates in Edinburgh constitute the bar of Scotland. 
It consists of about 400 members, hut only a small propor- 
tion arc practising lawyers; and it is not unusual for 
country gentlemen to acquire the title of advocate. The 
members may plead before any court in Scotland when 1 
the intervention of counsel is not prohibited by statute, in 
the House of Lords, mid in parliamentary committees. 
Their claim to act i \ s counsel is generally admitted in tlm 
colonial courts. A candidate is examined in Justinian's 
“Institutes,” and required to translate any passage in the 
“ Pandects.” He is ulso required to pass an examination 
in general scholarship, unless ho has taken a university 
degree, or satisfies the Dean of the Faculty that he has 
attained such scholarship as is denoted by the British degree 
of M.A. After the lapse of a year he is examined in Scot- 
tish law. and must produce evidence of having attended the 
law classes at the Edinburgh University. Being admitted j 
hv ballot by those members of Faculty who attend the ; 
impugnment, the e:\ndidate, on taking the oaths, receives 1 
an act of admission from the Court of Session. The expense I 
of becoming a member of the Faculty, including stamp j 
duty, subscription to the widows 1 fund, "the subscription to 
the library, &c„ amounts to about £350. Tho Facility j 
choose a dean or chairman by an ailnual vote. The Dean 
of Faculty and the two crown lawyers, the lord advocate 
and solicitor-general, are the only persons who take pre- 
cedence at the Scottish bar, independent of seniority. Tho 
lord advocate and the solicitor-general nre the only 
members of the Faculty who wear silk gowns and sit 
within the bar. 

ADVOCATES* LIBRARY. The idea of establishing 
a library for the use of the Faculty of Advocates in Seot- 


AD V OC A'TION, in the law of Scotland, was the namo 
of a process by which an action might ho carried from 
an inferior to a superior court before final judgment in 
the former. It was abolished in a simple ‘’appeal” 
being substituted. 

ADVOCATUS DIABOLI (Latin, the devil's advo- 
cate). When a name is submitted for canonization in tho 
Roman Catholic eliurch an advocatus diab*>li is appointed 
to urge everything possible against tho proposal. 'J he term 
is commonly used with reference to a person who brings 
forward strong accusations against another. 

! ADVOW'SON is the right of presenting a fit person to 
: the bishop, to be instituted to a benefice within the dioci**»e, 

; which has become vacant. r l he person who has this right 
is called the patron (potmans* adrocatus) of the church, 
and the right is termed an advowson ( adrocatio ). because 
the pati on is bound to ad\ocate or protect the lights of 
the chinch and of the incumbent whom he has presented. 

'I he bishop muv reject the individual present* d to him, 
hut tin* (hum 1 of rejection may he examined, at the instance 
either of the clergyman presented or of the patron, by 
process in the temporal courts. 

| The patron was oiiginally the founder of a eliurch or 
I other ecclesiastical establishment, lie who built the churen, 
gave the ground for it, and endowed it with lands; and 
his heirs had the right of presentation. The bishop was 
the judge of the qualification of the person who was 
presented. (Du Cange, “Gloss.,” tit. “ Advocatus, ” 
“ Pati-onus.”) 

An advowson may he transferred by sale, by will, or 
otherwise*, and is available to cr»*ditois in satisfaction nf 
the debts of the patron. It limy be aliened for ever, or 
for* life, or for a tei . -f years ; or the owner may grant 
any number of sucoc*^ vc lghts of presentation on future 
vacancies. But. in order to prevent a corrupt presenta- 
tion. the immediate righj to present is not an object of 
sale* when a vacancy has actually occurred; and a pur- 
chase of it during the mortal sickness of the incumbent is 
also prohibited. 

An advowson which has been hninemovially annexed 
1 to a manor is called an advoirto » appendant* and is trans- 
it ruble bv any conveyance which will transfer the manor 
itself. It may, however, be detached from the manor, 
and is then teimcd ad rr nr son in grots. 

Advowson.s are further divided into presrntatire , c>d- 
latire* and donative* In the lirst of these, when thn 
proprietor of an advowson ’exercises his patronage, threw 
persons are concerned — the proprietor, the clergyman who 


land, seeins first to have been entertained a few years 
before the Revolution. Tho author and active promoter of 
the plan was Sir George Mackenzie, of Roschaugh. The 
plan was adopted by the Faculty of Advocates in lf»84 or 
1 tis. r > according to one authority; in 1C80 according to 
another. Although tho Advocates’ Library, strictly speak- 
ing, belonged to the Faculty of Advocates as an exclusive 
body, it still was early considered as a public library, and 
was open to the public. This characteristic has rendered 
the institution very popular, and at tho same time promoted 
its increase. In the year 1700 the greater part of the 
collection was consumed by fire. In the eighth year of 
(Jueeii Anne it obtained the privilege of receiving a copy of 
every new hook. The library is by far the largest and also 
the most valuable in Scotland. In Great Britain there are 
only two— viz., the British Museum and the Bodleian — 
that outnumber it. 

As to ease of access, there is no public institution in 
Great Britain, and very few in Europe, managed with 
greater liberality than the Advocates’ Library. Any 
stranger arriving in Edinburgh is admitted without intro- 
duction ; but. wane introduction is required for habitually 
resorting to and reading in the library. 


is picscntcd. and the bishop in whose diocese the living is 
situated, or the patron* the cltrk. aiul the ordinary. The 
presentation is usually a waiting addressed to the bishop, 
which states that the party presenting is the pAtron of a 
church which lias become vacant, and requests the bishop 
to admit, institute, and induct a certain individual into 
that church, with all its rights and appurtenances. 
Twenty-eight days are allowed to the bishop for examin- 
ing the competency of the candidate, and at the expiration 
of that time he is admitted and instituted to the bcncfico 
by formal words of institution read to him by the bishop 
from an instrument to which the episcopal seal ia 
appended. A mandate is then issued to the archdeacon 
or other officer to induct* i.e. to put tho new incumbent 
into tbe actual possession of the church ; and his title 09 
legal parspn is complete. 

Sometimes two of the three characters of patron, clerk, 
and bishop (or ordinary) are united *a one person. Thus 
the bishop may himself be the patron, in which case in- 
stitution alone is necessary. The bishop is then said to 
collate the clergyman to the benefice, and tho advowson is 
said, to be rollatire. 

If the clerk is the patron he cannot present himself, 
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but he may pray to be admitted bv the bishop ; or he may 
transfer to another the right of presentation before the 
vacancy occurs, and then procure himself to be presented. 

In some advowson* the patrons have power to appoint 
an incumbent without the approbation of the bishop. 
These are called donatin' advowsons, because the patron 
exercises the direct privilege of ginng his church to a 
clerk selected by himself. 

If, upon the vacancy of a living, no successor, or an 
insufficient one, shall be presented, it is put under seques- 
tration by tlie bishop, who provides for the spiritual wants 
of the puri.'h by ;i temporary appointment, and secures the 
profits of the benefice, after deducting expenses, until 
another incumbent shall be duly inducted. After a 
vacancy of six months, occasioned by the default of the 
patron, the right to present- lapses to the bishop himself. 
On n similar default by him, it devohes to the archbishop, 
and from him again to the crown. The period of six 
calendar months is allowed to pass in each case before tlu* 
right is forfeited to the superior. In the case of a dona- 
tive, the right iu \ er lapses by reason of a continued 
vacancy, but the p.itn-n is comprllihlf to fill it. 

^ When the incumbent of a fixing is promoted to a 
bishopric, it is thereby vacated, ami tin* crown has a right 
to present to it, for tli.it turn, in lieu of the pioprietor of 
the ad vo wm in. 

If a man man i< > a female patron, ami a vacancy 
happens, he may present in tin* name of himself and wife. 

When* the patron is a lunatic, the lord chancellor pre- 
sents in his stead ; and he often exercises l.is right in 
faxom* of some un min r of the hinnie'.s family. An infant 
may present to a' living in l is patioiiage, and his hand may 
be guided in signing th«* instrument. 

Of the benefices in the Establish* d Church of England 
11 U are under the patronage of the crown; ‘2324, of the 
bishop* ; 93*, deans and ch.apti rs : 77<', th»- universities ■, 
1*31. parochial cb rgy ; and 79mf of la\ patron*. 

Al»vmvsi»-s. Vai.I'i. <»r. — The follianug rules ifixr the 
very highest value of an ad\ow*i.n, and any purebasi r 
should think twice before lie gins as much as i* found 
by them. 

To find the value of the perpetual advowson of a fixing 
producing JCIOUU a year, the present incumbent being 
forty-fix e years «>f age, and money making 1 per c« nt., 
we must first find how many years* purchase the incum- 
bent's life is worth, and here we n commend tin* use of 
the Gox eminent or Carlisle Tables. Taking the latter, we 
find the annuity on a life of fortx-five, at 4 per cent., 
to he worth fourteen and onc-tnith xvaiV purchase; but 
at 4 p*,r cent., any sum to b<* continued annually for 
ever is worth twenty-five years’ purchase. The difference 
is ten and nine-tenths years’ pun- base, or for £1000 a 
year. £10,900' which is the value of the advowson. 

In finding the value of the next presentation only, other 
things remaining the same, the seller will presume that 
the buyer means to moke the best of his bargain by put- 
ting in the youngest life that the laws will allow, that is, 
one aged twenty-four. The value of an annuity on such 
a life, at 4 per cent., according to the Carlisle Tables, 
is seventeen and eight-tenths years’ purchase. And as 
we are giving the highest possible value of the advowson, 
omitting no circumstance which can increase it, we will 
suppose the next incumbent to come into a year’s profits 
of the fixing immediately on his taking possession. The 
rule is thU : —Take 4 per cent of the value of the pre- 
sent incumbent’s life, or 1 4*1 X *04, which gives *5C4 ; 
subtract this from 1, which gives *436 ; divide by 1 in- 
creased by the rate per cent., or 1*04, which gives *419 ; 
add one year’s purchase to the presumed value of the next 
incumbent’s life (17*8), which gives 18*8; multiply this by 
the last resuii, *419, which gives 18*8 X *419, or 7*88 


[ nearly — the number of years’ purchase which the next 
! presentation is now worth — which, if the living bo £1000 
i a year, is £7880. 

AD'YTUM (aivrov), a Greek term signifying a placo 
that may not be entered, is applied to the innermost and 
secret chamber of a temple. In the ancient Egyptian 
temple, the adytum is placed at the end of a series of 
propyloca, porticos, and vestibules, mid surrounded by 
galleries and chambers, which afforded every facility for 
concealing the mysteries of the interior. There is no 
corresponding arrangement in the Greek and Roman 
temples, with one or two doubtful exceptions. The “ most 
holy place,” or the Sanctum Sanctorum (the holy of holies), 
was the adytum of the temple of Solomon at .lenisaloin — 

; a building which may reasonably be beliexed to liavo been 
constructed in the form and after the manner of the 
temples of the Egyptians. 

ACID'IUM BERBER'IDIS (llarherry Rligbr) is 
the name given to the “ wheat mildew ’’ during one portion 
I of it* life-history. The leaves of the barberry are often 
found in the spring to be swollen and coxered w'ith 
. yellowish spots. Each spot is an ircidium, which at 
maturity breaks through the surface of the leaf, and sheila 
1 its spores. These accidium-sporcs only pass to the next 
stage of their existence, when they fall on the leaf or 
| stem of a grass, e.g. on wheat. In this case* they germinate; 

| the thread -like outgrowths push their way through the 
openings of the stomata into the interior of the grass, and 
there liu* anti groxv at the expense of their host. In about 
a week from the time of germination long narrow reddish 
swellings may he seen on the grass, from which \ery short 
threads presently break forth, bearing spores (uredo. 
spores). These spares germinate again on grass durirg 
the summer, and at length, in the autumn, two-eelled 
spores (teleuto-spores) arc produced, which remain on the 
grass during the winter. This was formerly described as a 
j distinct fungus, under the name of Pucrinia graminis. In 
the spring the teleuto-spores put out threads, and at the 
ends uf these are developed small spores, called sporidia % 
which only germinate on the surface of the leaves of the 
| barberry. There they penetrate the epidermis- cells and 
• germinate, the cycle being completed xvjth the production 
I of mcidiu-fruits. Smaller spots than the aa’idia occur 
| scattered amongst them; those are called sjh rmogones, blit 
, their function is not certainly knowrn. 

| This is a good instance of what is known as ‘‘alterna- 
tion of generations.” There arc here three generations, all 
j different, and derived one from the other in regular order, 
j Another feature to be noticed is, that one generation is 
dex eloped only on one particular host, and the next oil 
another quite distinct. As it is impossible to get rid of 
the mildew’ when it has once attacked the wheat, measures 
.should bo taken to prevent, as far as possible, its reappear- 
ance in the following year. Grass on the outskirts of tho 
wheat-field should be cut down, not only to prevent 
the spreading of tho nredo-spores, but to minimize the 
formation of the teleuto-spores, and their preservation till 
the following spring. Watch should be kept, too, against 
the development of tttidis. 

AS'DZXJES, Roman magistrates, who are said to have 
been called ASdiles because they had the caro of the 
temple (odes) of Ceres, Tho sediles were first appointed 
n.c. 494, and elected from the plebs or commonalty; 
and at first they were the officers of the tribunes. Theso 
were the plebeian sediles. The two aedilcs, called curale, 
were first elected n.c. 366 (Livy, vi. 42). Tho curulo 
j vdiles had the higher rank; and they alone ot the lediles 
had authority to make general rules applicable to the 
administration of their office (Gaius, i. 6). It is not easy 
to distinguish the functions of the two classes o! ndilcs. 
Generally, they had the care of the temples, baths, 
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porticos, aqueducts, sewers, and roads of the city; and 
they presided at the religious celebrations, of which 
theatrical exhibitions formed an important part. Other 
duties were, inspection of markets, examination of weights 
and measures, and general regulation of business (“ Dig.” 
21, tit. 1). The curulo acdileship was the second in 
the series of honours through which the Roman candi- 
date proceeded to the consulship. In n.c. 45 C. Julius 
Caesar established two more plebeian aediles, whose busi- 
ness was to look after the supply of corn. The office of 
aodile was known also in the municipal towns of Italy. 

JEGA'GRE (Capra ergdgrus), a species of wild goat, 
or ibex, which inhabits, in troops, the mountains of Eostum 
Europe and of Persia, where it is called pan eng. The 
great size of the horns of the egagre, measuring sometimes 
4 feet in length, gave rise to the belief that it employed 
them to break its fall in leaping from a height, but this 
idea has been now disproved. The bo^y is of a grayish 
tint. The Oriental bezoar, Or calcareous concretion, is 
sometimes found in its stomach, os in that of other 
ruminants. These stones were once supposed to possess 
medicinal virtues, and wero in repute lx>th in Europe and 
the East. 

JEGE'AN SEA* See Archipelago, Grecian. 

JEGI'NA, a small island in the Gulf of .dCgina, which 
retains its ancient name, and forms a part of tho modem 
kingdom of Greece, being included in Attica and Bueotia. 

The western part of the island is a stony plain, which, 
however, is very fertile, and produces corn in large quan- 
tities. The southern part of the island is occupied by 
Mount Oros; and on a ridge in the north-east, in a beautiful 
and striking position, are the rains of an ancient temple, 
supposed to he that of Zeus (Jupiter) Fanhellenius, sepa- 
rated by a narrow valley from the hill on which the modern 
town of iEgina stands. The site of the ancient town is 
shown, on the north-west coast, by tho remains of two 
artificial harbours. The walls on the land side, which were 
about 10 feet thick, can be traced through tlieir whole 
extent. The climate of Algina is the moBt salubrious of 
any part of Greece. The modern town has a considerable 
trade, and a population of 7000. 

JEginA was occupied by the Achsei (Homer, Iliad, ii. 
562), and afterwards by Dorians from Argos. In n.c. 
563 it traded with Egypt (Herodotuq, ii. 178), and was 
one of the great emporiums of the Mediterranean. In 
n.c. 480 (HcrodotuS, vii. 147) there was an active trade 
in grain between the com countries on the Black Sea 
and the Peloponnesus and £gtna. Tho island had at 
an early period a silver coinage, the common type on one 
side of which is a sea tortoise: a double drachma is 
engraved in Coins, Plate I. The neoplc of iEgina took 
a brilliant part in the great naval tight of Salainis (n.c:. 
480), to which they sent thirty ships. After the Persian 
wars the old jealousy of Athens and JEgina was revived, 
ami finally in n.c. 431 the Athenians took possession of 
the island and expelled the people (Thucydides, ii. 27). 
A remnant of them was restored by the Spartan Lysandcr 
at the close of the Peloponnesian War, n.c. 404; but 
JKgina never recovered its earlier importance. 

The temple of Zeus Panhellenius, which was in ruins 
in tho time of Cicero, was probably destroyed by an earth- 
quake 1 . It was of Greek Doric, and had a portico of six 
columns at each end, and ranges of twelve columns along 
each side, the columns on tho angles being counted 
both in flank and in front. Internally it was divided into 
what may be termed nave and aisles, by two ranges 
of columns, tho space between which was uncovered. The 
cell* or body of tho tcmplo was a regular parallelogram, 
inclosed by four walls ; access was given to tho interior by 
doors in the cross-walls, under inner porticos formed by 
the longitudinal extension of the flauk-walls, the projecting 


shoulders of which are termed antro ; between these ante 
two columns stand, thus forming at one end the pronaos, 
or front entrance, and at the other the opihthodomus, or 
hinder chamber, probably used as the treasure or store- 
house. A kind of gallery was formed on the floor of 
the peristyle around the body of the temple, and this was 
raised by three deep steps from u nearly level platform 
called a peribolus, in the midst of which the temple 
stood ; this was partly hewn out of the native rock, and 
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partly constructed, audit low wall or parapet girded it on 
all sides. The temple fronted east and west, the east 
being the entrance front, before which the peribolus ex- 
tended itself more than 100 fee*, while on the west it was 
not more than 50 fret wide. The extreme length in front, 
measured on the fae of the lowest step of the regular 
stylobate, is 40 feet, and in flank 100 feet. Both the tym- 
pana were highly enriched with sculptures. The architec- 
ture of the Panhellenium indicates an earlier date tlun 
Pericles, possibly about the early part of the sixth century 
before Christ. 

The subjoined sketch, made on the spot by W. Jen- 
kins, architect, is a view of the temple in its present 
state. It is taken on the west front, looking eastward 
and northward ; the walls are thrown down, though 
their site is not obliterated. The two columns in the 
foreground are all that remain of the west portico, and the 



Ruins of the Templo of <£gina. 

two couples which appear within the external peristylo are 
those of the opisthodomus and pronaos. 

The sculptures which occupied th 1 tympana of the pedi- 
ments of the Panhellenium were ; by a party of English and 
German travellers, discovered in May, 1811, buried under 
the ruins. They are now in tho Glyptothel ■, or Sculpture 
Gallery, at Munich. The figures all wear that vacant 
smile so frequent in early Greek sculpture, to have abol- 
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ishcd whiih is one of the merits of Phidias. One or 
two specimens will be found engraved among our Plates 
(article Sculpture, Plates I. and III.) Thorwaldscn 
was engaged to 1 repair nil t lie statues which were not so 
completely broken as to render reparation impossible. 
Restorations of the two pediments of the Panhellenium, 
with easts anil imitations of the figures on the tympana, 
are in the British Museum. 

AEGIS, the name given (by metonymy) to the shield of 
Zeus; but really, as its name (aiy/r, goat-skin) implies, 
the covering of the shield. Homer makes it the skin of 
the goat Amalthea, which suckled the infant Zeus (.Jupiter), 
and describes it as being worn either over the shoulder as 
a protecting scarf or belt, or thrown over the shield. The 
head of Medusa (brought by Perseus) was in the middle, 
and the serpents of her hair made a fringe for the edges. 
Athena is often represented as wearing the aegis in her 
statues, as well us by the poets ; but it is to her father 
Zens that Homer applies the epithet “ a\gis -bearer.” 

Ill later times the aegis became the symbol of Divine 
protection, and in our own day we use such phrases as 
“throwing over such an one the segis of the law’,” to ex- 
press the protection of some supreme authority. 

* JE'GLl is a genus of plants belonging to the order 
Rutace.k, and very nearly related to the orange (Citrus), 
differing in not haring its stamens united, and its leaves 
thrce-foliolate. The fruit of sKgle Jfarmelos is the bhcl 
©f India, highly esteemed for flavour ami fragrance. Many 
portions of the plant are used for Wdicinal purposes — the 
unripe fruit for dysentery and diiurhcra, a decoction of 
the leaves for asthma, and of the root and bark for hypo- 
chondriasis. 

ALFRED. See Au kid. 

AL'FRIC, a Saxon prelate, who, having entered the 
monastery of Abingdon in early life, became subsequently 
a priest in the cathedral of ’ Winchester, abbot of St. 
Albans, bishop of Wilton, and finally archbishop of York. 
He was one of the most learned ecclesiastics of his age, 
and was distinguished by his earnest efforts for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge. He was the author of several important 
works, among which were a Saxon and Latin Glossary, a 
Treatise on the Old and New- Testaments, and eighty 
Homilies in Saxon. He flourished at the latter end of the 
tenth and the beginning of the eleventh centuries. 

JEMIL'IUS PAUIaUS, LUCIUS, was the son of 
the consul of the tame name, who fell in the battle near 
Canine (n.c. 216), when Lucius was still a boy. He 
rendered important services to the state, and enjoyed a 
large amount of public esteem and confidence, but did not 
attain the consulship until n.r. 1 H'2. During this and the 
following year he commanded an army in I.ignria, and 
completely reduced the Ingauni, who have left their name 
in the maritime town of Albenga, formerly Alhium Jn- 
gannum. In 168 a second consulship, and with it the 
command against I'erseus, king of Macedonia, was intrusted 
to jEmilius Paulus, who wan now at least sixty years of 
age. Persons was finally defeated by the Roman general 
in a battle near Pydna, in Macedonia. The king made 
his escape to the island of Samothrac-e, where he soon 
after fell into the hands of the conqueror. The date of 
the battle of Pyihia has been fixed (by an eclipse) as the 

‘d of June. After reducing Macedonia to the form of 
n Roman province, AEmilius proceeded to Kpirus. Here, 
under the order of the senate, he delivered np to his army 
seventy towns, which had supported Perseus, with 1.00,000 
of the inhabitants as slaves, and all their property as 
plunder. On his arrival in Rome, however, lie found in 
this army, with whom he was far from popular, the chief 
opponents of his claim to a trimnph. This honour he 
at la*t obtained, and for three successive days the magni- 
ficent procession wound through the streets of Rome. It 


was the most splendid triumph Rome had yet seen. 
AEmilius lived eight years after his victory over Perseus, 
and he was censor, n.c. 164. At his death, li.c. 160, his 
two sons, who had been adopted into the families of 
Fabins and Scipio, honoured liis memory by the exhibition 
of funeral games ; and the “^Adelphi ” of Terence, the last 
comedy the poet wrote, was first acted on this occasion. 
The fact is attested by the inscription still prefixed to 
the play. Of these two sons Quintus (Q. Fah. Max. 
iEinilianus) served with great distinction in Spain anil 
elsewhere, and Publius (P. Corn. Scipio ACmilianus) became 
tin 1 celebrated Africanus Minor. AEmilius found in his grate- 
ful friend, the historian Polybius, one willing and able to 
commemorate his virtues. The name is often spelt Paullns. 

(Livy, xxxiv.-xl. ; Polybius, xviii.-xxxii. ; Plutarch, 
“ AEmilius Paulus.”) 

ASNE'AS, a Trojan • prince, son of Anchiscs and the 
goddess Venus. According to Homer he commanded 
the Dardanians; and his name occurs frequently in tlm 
Iliad, hut not in the first rank of heroes. He owes his 
celebrity to those stories which make him the reputed 
founder of the Roman empire in Italy, and is the heio of 
Virgil's ASncid. The chief traditions concerning AinetiH and 
his settlement in Itaty are stated in Niebuhr’s “History of 
Rome” (Hare and Thirlwall's translation, vol. i. p. 176). 

ANEID. Seo Virgii.. 

AO'UAN HARP, a charming musical instrument 
(so called from A£olus, god of the wind): — 

*• From which with airy flying fingers light. 

Beyond each mortal touch the most refined. 

The God of Winds drew sounds of deep delight,’’ 

I as Thomson beautifully says. Indeed the A-'olian harp has 
always been a favourite source of inspiration with the poets 
— Coleridge’s lines to it being possibly the finest. Its 
chords are so sweet and so perfectly in tune, they sway 
from high to low, and from soft to loud, in ho enchanting a 
manner, and it seems so mysterious that such rich and 
evcr-\arying harmony should bo produced by the unseen 
fingers of tlie wind, from strings, too, whose note is the 
same for all, that ho must indeed be dead to the poetry 
of sound whose imagination is not stirred. To hear the 
AColian harp to perfection, we must place it in an open 
window, and then draw down the sash upon it, choosing a 
window oblique to the direction of the wind. Sometimes 
it adds to the effect if we also open the door of the room. 
The air enters between the open cover of the instrument 
and its sonnd-board, and pUys across the surfaco of the 
strings. Then, 

“ By the desultory breete caressed, 

' It pours forth sweet upbraiding. — Coleridge. 

As its construction is quite simple, we add practical 
details. It may be about 8 feet long, or of such a length 
as fills tho window opening, 5 or 6 inches broad, and 3 nr 
4 inches deep ; a long thin narrow box of pine, with some 
sound holes (like a violin) on its upper surface. The ends 
must be of beech, one end supplied with about a dozen 
pins firmly driven in, the other with as many pianoforte 
tuning pins. Two narrow slips of hardwood, oak or beech 
( placed on the pine box, not on tho beech ends). Are now 
added, one near each end, -athwart the box, to serve as 
bridges. Catgut strings are fastened to the hitch pins and 
stretched along the box, over the bridges, by means of the 
tuning pins. A cover, open at both sides, is supported 
about an inch above the strings. The strings should all 
be carefully tuned to perfect unison (the old directions to 
tune some in fifths with others are quite worthless), and to 
Miirh a low pitch as will leave them tolerably slack, though 
not loose. 

The strings being slack, vibrate readily in sections, the 
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number of which, nnd consequently the note given by the 
string, varies with the slightest variation of pressure of the 
wind. The scientific explanation of this must bo sought 
elsewhere in this work, under Acoustics, Partial Tones, 
Harmonics, &c. 

AEOLIAN MODE, in mnsic, one of the ancient Greek 
modes or scales; our scale «of F minor, with a minor 
seventh. • 
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Ancient Atoll An. 


The hypo-ASolian (what we should call a dominant) was a 
similar scale on C, and the hyper- Aeolian (our sub-domi- 
nant), on lit?. See Greek Musical System. 

In the ecclesiastical system of the middle ages Greek 
names were used for tho church modes, although the 
tradition of Greek music had died out, nnd the scales were 
constructed on an altogether different plan. In this 
totally incorrect manner the church mode of A (the ninth) 
was called by the ignorant u learned men ” of that time 
“ Aeolian.” It happens by chance to have the same rela- 
tive intervals as the true Greek ASolian — but reckoned 
from A as a key-note instead of from F. 

The celebrated Tonua Peregrinns (used in Mozart’s 
4 ‘ Requiem ”) is written in the Ecclesiastieal-Atolian mode. 


Ecclesiastical (so-called) Atoll an. 

This was the authentic or hyper-Atoliun of the middle | 
ages ; the plagal or hypo- Aeolian began on the E below. 
The use of In per (above) and hypo (below) is seen to be : 
quite contrary to Greek order, and the relations to the key- 
note of the notes in tho subjoined scale of the plngnl will 
l>e found to differ altogether from those in its authentic. 



It seems probable, however, thAt in actual use the key- 
note of the authentic and of tho plagal remained the 
same, but that tho scale was differently arranged with 
regard to it. Thus, in our illustration, though the plagal 
mode starts on K, it may bo considered as starting 
on the fifth, and A in this view would still remain the 
key-note. Sec Modes Ecclesiastical, Authentic'. 

JBO'LXANS, one of the principal branches of the Greek 
nation, who originally dwelt in Thessaly, and who formed 
numerous settlements in tho northern parts of Greece 
and west of Fcloponncsus. Iu tho eleventh centnry n.r. t 
large numbers of them emigrated to Asia Minor, and 
formed colonies on the coast, extending from Cyzicus 
along the shores of the Hellespont and the .Egenn to 
the river Caicus, and even the lJermus. There were 
twelve cities or states included in the older settlements in 
that tract of Asia Minor, on the Aegean, which was known 
in Greek geography by the name of jEolis, And formed part 
of the subsequent larger division of Mysia. They existed 
as independent states until they were conquered by the 
Persians. They afterwards formed a portion of the empire 
formed by Alexander, nnd ultimately became absorbed in 
tho Roman empire. The name Audio is often applied to a 
branch or dialect of the Greek language which approached 
nearest to tho Done ns it was spoken in most parts of tho 
Peloponnesus after the Dorian invasion, nnd which reached 
its highest perfection in tho lyric poetry of Aleieus and 
Sappho. 

JEOUPYLE or AEOLXPILE, an instnimont made 
use of fonnerly in experimenting, and consisting of a hol- 


low ball, with a small orifice in which a tube might be 
screwed. It served to boil water in, for the purpose of 
creating steam. 

AE ON, a Greek word used to signify an age, a period of 
indefinite duration, or eternity. It occurs frequently in 
the New Testament, and has been brought into prominence 
in recent times by the controversies respecting the doc- 
trine of future punishment. In the early church the 
word was used by the Gnostics to denote eternal beings 
which they believed had emanated from God before the 
beginning of time. 

ASFYOR'NIS is the name given by Professor Owen to 
an extinct bird of gig:intir. size, hones of which ha\o lo on 
found in a recent formation in the island of Madagascar. 
Judging from the size of the remains, it must have been 
larger than an ostrich, and most probably belonged to 
the same group of birds — the Strutihonks. Its egg 
measures 3 feet round its longest circumference; the liquid 
contents would therefore have been equal to more than 
two gallons, or about 150 hen’s eggs. • 

A ERATED WATERS are effervescent beverages 
usually prepared by impregnating water with carbonic acid 
gas, and the addition of small quantities of saline matters 
or fruit syrups. The most common of these is the car- 
bonic acid water generally spoken of as soda water, though 
it seldom contains any soda. In manufacturing this on .l 
large scale the gas is prepared by the action of sulphuric 
acid on chalk in a lead chamber, and after being cleansed 
is forced with water into a very strong copper \essel, 
tinned inside, where the water becomes charged with the 
gas, and is drawn off’ into bottles. On a small scale, and 
for home use, the water is gcnei.illy prepared in an appa- 
ratus termed a ga. v :* ’ie or seltzogene. This consists of 
two globes, generally * f glass, covered by wire netting, ns 
protection in case of breakage, and placed one abo\o the 
other. In the upper globe are placed the materials for 
generating carbonic acid gas, generally consisting of powders 
made of bicarbonate of soda and tartaric acid. The lower 
globe is filled with water, and when, by tilting or turning, 
a small quantity of this enters the upper globe chemical 
action is set up, and the carbonic acid given off is absorbed 
by. the water, which, when charged, can he drawn off at 
pleasure. It is frequently used for mixing with wine or 
spirts, and many non-alcoholic beverages are made hv 
running the aerated water into glasses containing lime 
juice, sugar, or a little fruit syrup. True soda water is 
made by tho addition of about 30 grains of sodium bicar- 
bonate to each pint of the aerated water, and seltzer watt r 
by the addition of carbonate of soda ami common salt. 

There are also numerous aerated waters used for medi- 
cinal purposes, such as Carrara, chalybeate, lime, litlua, 
magnesian, potash. &c.. which are prepared in a similar 
manner — the different salts, &<v, being added to common 
aerated water in various proportions according to the 
strength required or the skill of the manufacturer. They 
form very useful vehicles for the administration of medi- 
cine, hut should only ho used under proper ad\icc. At 
the present time, owing to the influence of the temperance 
inmement and the desire for non-alcoholic beverages. 

I new aerated waters are being constantly brought forward. 

! Their composition is generally kept a secret by the manu- 
i facturers. 

| AE RIAL IMAGES. This name is given to those 
images which sire caused by the convergence of reflected or 
refracted rays of light, when they appear to be suspended 
in the air. 

If a spectator place himself directly in front of a con- 
cave mirror, at greater distance from it than tho centre of 
! its curvature, the pencils of light diverging from points on 
| that nart of his person which is turned towards the mirror, 
and is nut very far from its axis, will, after reflection, 
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converge to corresponding points between him nnd the 
mirror, and will constitute uu inverted image of himself. 
The rays in each pencil, crossing 4>ne another at the 
image, and falling afterwards in a diverging state on the 
spectator's eye, will produce a vision of the image, faint, 
however, and indistinct ; in these circumstances, also, it 
usually appears to he within or behind tin* mirror. 

But, as the spectator approaches the mirror, the re- 
flected rays which form the image meet at a greater 
distance from the minor in its front ; the eye at the same 
time, being nearer the image, receives pencils which are 
reflected from parts of the mirror at greater distances from 
the axis, so that the image appears both greater and more 
distinct; uud if tile mirror be at least 18 or *20 inches in 
diameter, the image of the spectator will be seen hanging 
in the air. in an inverted position, between himself and the 
mirror. 

If. while the spectator is yet further from the mirror 
than the centre of curvature, he advance his hand towards 
the mitTor, the hand of tin* image will seem to advance to 
meet it; mid, at a certain place, which is the centre of the 
mirror's curvature, the hand and its image will appear to 
coincide. 


second. Meanwhile the space through which tlic body 
moves, or has moved, is or has been entirely cleared of 
air; and though the air is forced with great rapidity 
into the vacant space, yet this is not done instantaneously. 
Therefore, when a body is in motion, there is ail increase 
of the pressure before tlio body, and a diminution of that 
behind it, both which circumstances increase the resistance. 

Let a hall nlDvo in any direction with n velocity less 
than 1000 feet per second; then, since the condensation 
in front is propagated quicker than the hall moves, the air 
in front may he considered ns nearly in its natural state of 
density, and the motion of the ball will be retarded merely 
by the want of pressure behind on account of the partial 
vacuum there. But when the hall moves with n greater 
velocity (suppose 1700 feet per second) than that of 
sound (= 1 125 feet per second), the space immediately 
behind it may be considered a complete vacuum, since by 
experiment it has been found that air rashes into a void 
space with a velocity of between 1300 and 1 too feet per 
second; and then the resistance w ill be much greater than 
that which would take place if it depended simply on the 
displacement of the particles of air and the force of their 
reaction in front. The resistance to an iron hall of 12 Ihs. 


r It the spectator now advance toward** the centre, the 
image will advance to meet him, hut it will become iiulis- 
fiiet. and at the centre will be entirely lost. Proceeding 
'••y» ud the centre towards the mirror, the reflected pciuiU 
wiii conveige to point** beyond the centre in the opposite 
■mectii'ii. that i>, behind the spectator, and the rays of the 
ifm il- will enter the eye before tliev can unite to form the 
mige; then the spectator will perceive the reflection *>f 
mu - *1: in the mirror in an erect position, and the figure 
’\iii become limie and more distinct as he approaches 
:.eai> r t«« the mirror. N.e Mil: \<.i . 

A ERO-DYNAM ICS signifies the science which tre its 
"1 tb«- motion of the air, or of the met hanieal effects of air 
put in motion. In its widest sense it might be taken to 
■n l vie the cffi.as of the motion of am gaseous substance 
•r vapour; and even the properties of steam might 1 m* 
i "iiMilereil a*> a part of tie* science. We shall, however, 

' ohrille ourselves to the explicit ion of a few general prin- 
ciples. 

'I lie air is an elastic fluid — that is, any portion of it can 
»■_ < indued iii a smaller or expanded into a larger sp ice 
:!im it usually occupies. In either case a force or pies- 
> ii>- is to be overcome; the air itself resists compression; 
.i : 1 tin- pressure of the superincumbent air is to be over- 
« o:i.» before any expansion can take place. This pressure, 
in tl.i* ordinary state of tie* atmosphere, is estimated at 
i bout 15 lbs. uvoirdtifjois on ewry squuic inch. See An:. 

A* soon ax we begin to move we feel, more or Jess, the 
:■ si stance of the air. And since am body in moving 
Through a fluid, as air. n«'t.iwlv displaces a greater number 
< i pirtieles of tin* fluid in equal times, in proportion as it 
moves faster, but causes each particle to react against the 
oodv more powerfully in proportion as tie* latter, by inov- 
•ng faster, strikes it with greater force ; it followH that the 
’ stance of a fluid at rest against a body moving in it, 

« r tl - resistance of the* fluid in motion against a body at 
rest, varies with tin* square of tbe velocity of the body, or t 
• <f t:a air; that is, if the velocity be suddenly made ten 
tarn ** as peat, the resistance is made ten times ten, or a 
lime r* i times as great. And this is sufficiently near the 


weight, moving at the rate of 25 feet per second, is 
equivalent to a pressure of half an ounce avoirdupois. If 
we increase 25 feet per second to 1700 feet per second, or 
multiply the first sixty-eight times, the square of which 
i*. 08 x 08 or 4024, we might, from the first part of 
this article, expect n resistance of 4024 half-ounces, or 
1 14 J lhs. ; instead of which it is found to be 43,‘»4 lbs. 
or three times the preceding. At a velocity of 1000 feet 
per second, the resistance was found to he more than twice 
that given l»y the theory. 

The following well-known table, first given by Smeaton 
in the -Philosophical Transactions,” and confirmed by 
recent experiments, shows, in pounds avoirdupois, the 
pressure which different winds will exert upon a square 
foot of surface exposed directly against them. 

Velocity of wind. Force on the 

square foot In Character of the 
1 Miles per ! Feet per I pounds avoir- w ind, 

i hour. second. ! dupoht. 


100 146*70 


• 020 ) 

•044/ 

•079) 

•123/ 

•192) 

1-107/ 

1*9681 

3-075/ 

4*4291 

6027/ 

7*8731 

9*963/ 

12-300 

17-715 

81-490 

49*200 i 


Hardly perceptible. 
Just perceptible. 

Gentle pleasant wind 
Pleasant brisk g»lc. 
Very bri**k. 

High winds. 

Veiy high. 

Storm or tempest. 
Great storm. 
Hurricane. 
Destructive huni- 


A'EROLITlaS, or meteoric stones, are bodies which 


trut*. for practical purposes when the velocities are 800 1 have fallen upon the earth from tho atmosphere, and are 
or t*u»i f.*» t in a second. ] named from (her), Atmosphere, and XiVn ( lit/ws ), a 

Bur Mi'* rirtumbtariff has been neglected. The sucres- stone. The generic name of luminous meteors in now, 
siM* particles *4 air wbirh the moving body strikes, instead ; however, more commonly adopted, and includes falling 
of being moved out of the way completely, are forced upon or xhooting stars, bolides, nnd the like. The fall of 
those in front, so that th« re. i\ a condensation of air before J stones from the atmosphere web known to tbe Greeks; 
th* moving body; whuli cond**n*>atiou [see Acoustics] I but the first man of science in modern times who directed 
Lh propagated onwards at tie* r ite of ibout 1125 feet in a ! attention to the subject of aerolites was Chladni, a German 
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philosopher, who, in a tract published at Riga and Leipzig, 
in 1794, upon the mass of native iron found by Pallas in 
Siberia, maintained the credibility of the traditions of that 
and other stony bodies having fallen from the air. From 
that time greater attention than before was paid to the 
popular accounts of meteoric stones. In 1796 a stone was 
exhibited in London, weighing 66 lbs., which was said 
to have fallen in Yorkshire in December of the preceding 
year. In 1799 Sir Joseph Banks received a circum- 
stantial account, accompanied by specimens, of a fall 
of stones from the atmosphere, which was said to have 
taken place ncur Benares ih the preceding December; and 
as these specimens were nearly identical with the Yoik- 
shire stone, incredulity began to give way. It was not, 
however, until the appearance of a paper by Howard, in 
the “Philosophical Transactions” for 1802, giving an 
account of his analysis of the Benares stone, that men of 
science declared their belief in the phenomenon. 

A detail* d description of one very remarkable shower of 
stones will illustrate the subject generally. On the 20th 
of April, 1 ho: 1, at one o’clock in the afternoon, the skv 
being clear with the exception of a few light clouds, a ball 
of tin* was observed in Normandy in many places far dis- 
tant from each other — namely, Caen, Fataise. Alcn^on. 
Verneuil, and Pont Audcmer — which moved rapidly from 
south-east to north-west; and about the same time, in the 
district of LWigle, loud explosions wore heard, which 
lasted from five to six minutes, resembling the sound of 
cannon and musketry, and were followed by a long- 
continued noise, like that of many drams. The meteor from 
which the noise proceeded appeared not so much like a 
hall of tire as a small rectangular cloud, which, during th<* 
phenomenon, seemed not to move; but the vapour of which 
it consisted was sent out, after each explosion, in all 
directions. It seemed to be about half a league north-west 
from L'Aiglo. and must have been at a very consider iblc 
elevation, as it appeared to the inhabitants of two \ Hinges, 
more than a league distant from each other, to be immedi- 
ately over their heads at the same instant. Throughout 
the whole district over which the cloud hung there was 
heard a hissing noise, like that of a stone from a sling, 
ami a vast number of stones fell to the ground. The 
space on winch they fell formed an ellipse of 2J leagues 
long by 1 broad, the largest diameter being from south-east 
to north-west, the direction in which the meteor moved : 
the largest stones were found at the south-east end of 
the ellipse, and the smallest at the opposite extremity. 
Above 2000 were collected, and they varied in weight from 
2 drams to 17 £ lbs. 

Aerolites, when taken up soon after their fall, are some- 
times hot. They are generally angular, of prismatic and 
pyramidal forms, the angles being rounded ; their broken 
irregular surface is coated with a fused black crust like 
varnish. seldom exceeding l-50th of an inch, or a quarter 
of a line, in thickness. When broken, they difler a little 
in appearance; but they are, for the most part, composed 
of a collection of small spherical bodies, of a gray colour, 
imbedded in a gritty substance, and often interspersed with 
yellow spots. One of the most remarkable circumstances 
is the great similarity of composition of all the meteoric 
stones, on whatever part of tho earth they have fallen. 
Iron, nickel, silica, magnesia, and sulphur are the chief 
ingredients, especially iron ; but the earths alumina and 
lime, the metals manganese, chrome, and cobalt, together 
with carbon, soda, and water, havo also been found in 
minute and variable quantities. Nothing with which we 
were not nlroady acquainted has ever been discovered in 
their composition. 

Cldadni compiled a very copious catalogue of all recorded 
instances, from the earliest times ; of which twenty-seven 
are previous to the Christian cm, thirty-five from the 


j beginning of the first to the end of tin* fourteenth century; 

! niid eighty-nine from the beginning of the fifteenth to thu 
1 beginning of the present eentur). Within the present 
century a vast number have been recorded ; hut the actual 
number must greatly exceed the recorded iied-mees. Livy, 
Plutarch, and Flinv all speak of meteoric stone-, which had 
fallen in ancient times when they were regard i d as special 
; visitants from the gods, and were consequently worshipped 
with great veneration. The best known exainpl# is that 
of the lady Kaaha at Mecca. 

Besides aerolites properly so called, masses of inalli-ablo 
Iron, often of \.i*t size, have been found in situations 
which, together with their composition, leave no doubt .is 
to their being of meteoric origin. An immense mass, M-m 
by Pallas in Siberia, was found quite insulated, at a great 
elevation, on a mountain of slate near the liver Yme-a-i, 
removed from even thing that could excite suspicion of its 
being a production of art, ami totally different from any or- 
of iron seen either before or since that time. Tin- mass, 
which weighed about 1 10U lbs., was of an irngiilir fois.i. 
not solid, but cellular like a sponge, tin* cell** containing 
small gi .iiiular bodies of a gl.v-sy nature, afterwards found 
to be the simple mineral olivine. so common in basalt. 
Another vast mass of meteoric iron was found in South 
America in 177 s . about Oon mih s north-west from Buenos 
Aviv-*. It lay in a va-d plain of above ion leagues ill 
' extent, lulf sunk in the ground, ami its m/o was such 
as. estimating it by the specific giavity of iion. would give 
a weight of more than id Ions. According to the 
analyses of Proust and Howard, it eMit.rns 90 p*_r cent, 
of iion and 10 of nickel. Ar tiler inis* was f«>uud in 
Brazil, about 60 !*•• m*s from Bahia, the weight of which 
was estimated at 1 i 00' lbs. Many oth* r instances of 
similar masses of iion might be nn nliom d. which are evi- 
dently of meteoric origin; but the instances on record of 
iron having been actually seen to fall from tin* atmosphere 
are veiy rare. On* 1 fell at Row-ton. near Wellington, ill 
Shropshire, in 1*70. which is in tin- British Museum, and 
w Inch is only the second M-eii to have fallen in Hrc.it 
Britain. 

The meteoric stolies ill the British Musi mil are divided 
into aerolites, ftcrosideiites. and siderolitcs. Tlieie :u\ 
upw.uds of 2*‘0 specimens of aerolites, the largest of which 
weighs upwards ut IdO lbs. There are over 10** specimens 
of aeiosideiites or siderites — masses of native iron, usually 
liickeliterous, and containing phosphides of nickel and 
iron, troilitc. and sometimes carbon — one of which is 
upwards of d.J toils in weight. There are twelve sidcro- 
1 lites, which consist of porous or sponge -like masses of 
' nickeliferoiis iron, containing in cavities various silieat* s, 
such as are found in aerolites. The heaviest sidiTolite 
only weighs 16 lh.s. 

Aei elites and meteoric iron are not the only products of 
meteors wliiili have fallen upon the earth after explosion. 
Numerous instances are mentioned of black and r-d dust, 
which has covered great tracts of land: and of the fall of 
a soft gelatinous matter of a red colour like coagulated 
blood, which may have given rise to stories of the sky 
having rained Wood. Such appearances have ml unfre- 
quciitly accompanied tin* fall of stones. 

, Dust has hem collected from tho towers of cathedrals 
anil other elevated jjosithms and on being placed under 
chemical and microscopical analysis, and tested with a 
1 magnet, was found to contain minute spherical corpuscles. 

In snow taken in various parts i f France, and also by 
| Nonlonskjttld in the Antic regions, tlic presence of iron 
| was detected, and there were also irregular particles which 
I were influenced by the magnet. 

j The nature of star showers, and of shooting stars in 
general, lias now for some time been pretty well under- 
stood. Wo have been gradually forced to give up the 
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notion of empty interplanetary span's. Whatever may be 
the case with the Mist regions which lie beyond tin* solar 
system, it is now certain that, besides the larger visible 
planets, the whole space’ in which they move is crowded 
with smaller dark bodies careering round the sun— “ pocket- 
.planet’s.” as llumholdt called them. Their presence is 
made known to us when, by the earth entering the orbit of 
their circulation round the sun. they are attracted hither 
and lice fine visible in our atmosphere, some even falling to 
the earth. 

When such a body enters our atmosphere, its own 
motion, combined with tin* motion of the earth, gives it an 
immense relatin' velocity — cm an average about 30 miles a 
second. The friction thus occasioned by dashing against 
the particles of the air soon raises the outride to u white 
heat, hence the shooting-star illumination. The molten or 
vaporized surface flows oft', leaving a blazing train behind, 
and after a longer or shorter career the body is exhausted 
— bnrnt out mid extinguished. The larger masses, or 
“ fire-kills.” sometimes explode, and fall to the eartli us 
aerolites; but bv far the greater number never reach the 
earth, except in the shape of the impalpable powder to 
whivh combustion reduces them. 

< Minuting stars, accompanied by a train of light, and 
^••■n on any clear night, arc generally visible for little mure 
than a second. Their height ranges from 30 to 70 miles 
aV*vc the earth’s surface. The attention of scientific men 
was first drawn to the celebrated November shower of 
meteors by that of 1X33, when it was found that similar 
(lie* had been ree< rded in 1799. and also in 1766. but not 
so clearly. The (ionium astronomer < libers was thus led 
to conjecture that their appearance might he periodic, 
uv lining in period* of thirty-three years, and that, conse- 
quently. another such shower might he expected in 1*60. 
'Ibis conjecture, as is well known, was faithfully and 
brilliantly u nfit .1; and in 1*64 Professor Newton, of Vale 
College. I'uitt-d States, collected and discussed all the 
accounts respecting the November star-shower to he found 
in historic records. European. Arabian, and Chinese: and 
from them lie ako calculated that there would be another 
larger «howcr on the night of 13th November, I860. He 
further discovered the important fact that the node of the 
mbit of the meteors had a direct motion upon the plane of the 

* cliptic- -an effect clearly due to the disturbing actions of 
the planets on the meteors. Adopting this view, Professor 
Adams ascertained that the true orbit of tin.* meteors is a 
\ei*y eccentric ellipse, the time of molution of the meteoric 
stream round the sun being thirty-three years and a 
quarter. It has been conjectured, uj*nn good ground.*, 
that the meh-oric sfnam was originally a mass of nebulous 
matter, drawn into the solar .system by the distinct action 
of some i.f the larger planets, in the same manner as 
Lexrdl's comet had bom thrown into a new orbit and 
i rider* d vksM** by the disturbing action of Jupiter. la* 
V*-rri*.r .teamed to hrfl-e found that the November meteor* 
v*r** originally introduced into the solar system in a.i». 

1 J6. in roii** qfieiice of having approached very near 
I'ramis. Tlie periodh ity of the August meteors, from the 
,f *h to the 1 4th. was fir.st ascertained by (Jwtelet, who also 
;* r.‘* i out the r« markable relations between the elements 
or th* • i hit of the November meteors and those of the first 
« * t « f 1^66. The August meteors are found to follow 
t. r i* trok of th“ great comet of 1X62. The same relation 
wo;j!,i of: f j to exi*»t between the orbits of other noted 
meteor sv-teji.s and other known comet.*: .and thus the 
thought k slug# -t* d that every comet has its train of 
re-t.'orh’ k-d.i's following in its wake, and that perhaps 

* \ cry meteoric cloud has, or may ha\e ha*!, its comet. 

\\V “ay *• rn.i\ have hud.” because of the remarkable ! 
i.rct;:fj>» iiicc conn** ted with Bida's, or the k *lost comet.” 
.Sec Co.mkts.] TMs comet was well known for its 


periodical visit every six and three quarter years, and 
latterly as having, in 1846, separated into two distinct 
comets. Since 1862, however, nothing lias been seen of 
Bicla’s comet, though it ought to have paid iu> several 
visits, one of them being due at the end of 1872. The 
newly- discovered connection of comets and meteors natu- 
rally caused astronomers to exercise a can* fill watch when 
the earth, in 1872, passed nearest to tho orbit- of the 
missing comet, in the expectation of probably witnessing a 
shower of meteors. Such a meteoric display really did 
occur, and a brilliant one too; and Professor Herschel 
considered that it formed another instance of the many 
proofs, already derived from observations of meteor 
showers, of the identity of their origin with that of 
comets. What may bo tho nature of the mysterious con- 
nection is, however, uncertain, 

AERONAUTICS. See Balloon. 

AS'SCHINES, commonly called the “ Orator,” to dis- 
tinguish him from another of tho same name, was born at 
Athens about i».r. 389. 

He declared himself to bo of distinguished birth, hut his 
rival Demosthenes declares that he was the son of a 
courtesan. In oarly life ho was unsuccessful as a comedian ; 
afterwards he served in tho Athenian army with some dis- 
tinction. and when ho caine forward as a public man he 
became a formidable rival to Demosthenes. 

Only three orations of Aeschines arc extant, all of wliieh 
relate to important- events in his public life. He was accused 
by Demosthenes, one of his fellow-ambassadors, of corrup- 
tion in the second embassy to Philip of Mnccdon (n.c. 346), 
the object of which was to obtain Philip's ratification of the 
treaty of peace ; and to this attack he replied in his oration 
entitled ‘Min Malversation in his Embassy.” Timarchus, a 
friend of Demosthenes, hail joined in the attack on /Eschines; 
but tlic orator rid himself of this adversary by successfully 
prosecuting him for a disreputable course of life. Tho 
oiation on this subject is called “ Against Timarchus.” 
1 he delay caused by tho prosecution of Timarchus deferred 
the prosecution of Aeschines till about three years after 
his return from the second embassy. On this occasion 
Aeschines was acquitted. Tho third oration is entitled 
u Against Ctesiphon,” but is, in fact, an attack on Demos- 
thenes, who replied in his famous oration “ On the 
Crown.” Ctesiphon had proposed that a golden crown 
should be voted to Demosthenes for his services against- 
Philip of Macedon. The cause was not tried till n.c. 330, 

: after the death of Philip, while, his son Alexander was in 
the midst of his Asiatic conquests. Aeschines lost his cau*e v 
and not having obtained one-fifth part of the votes of the 
jury, he was compelled to leave Athens, being unable to pay 
flic penalty in that case required by the law. He retreated 
to the island of Rhodes, where, it is said, he opened 
classes for instruction, and became the founder of a school 
of rhetoric. When the Rhodians listened to a repetition of 
hi* oration against Ctesiphon” they asked with astonish- 
ment how, after such eloquence, the orator should havo 
l*een defeated, “ Yon would cease to wonder,” said Aes- 
chines, •• had you heard Demosthenes ! ” ACschines is said 
to have died at Samos, B.C. 814. 

r l he Greek and Roman critics considered the Rhodian 
school of eloquence, of which ASschines was the reputed 
founder, to be characterized by a happy mean between the 
florid Asiatic and the diy and more sententious Athenian 
style. The style of Aeschines is distinguished by great 
perspicuity and correctness. His narrative powers deserve 
high praise, nor can we undervalne his powers of abuse, 
thongh here he falls below his great rival. 

The best edition of tho text of A&schincs is in Bekker's 
edition of the “ Attic Orators,” Oxford, 1822, five vols. Hvo. 
One of the best editions of Atachincs alone is by J. If. 
Brcmi, 1 823-24, two vols. 8vo. Hie Abbd Auger translated 
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tho orations and letters of Aeschines into French. The copyists, and many passages are The editions 

oration of Machines against Ctcsiphon, with the reply <>f of Wellauor, and of Dindnrf in Germany, and of Schuletield 
Demosthenes, was translated into Latin by Cicero. There (Cambridge!) are the best. Of English translations there 
is an English version by Andrew Portal, and another by is tho old poetical verson of Robert Potter, the translation 
Thomas Lelnnd, London, 1770, 8vo. into literal prose by Buckley, and the modern poetical 

AE'SCHYLUS, tho father of the Gkf.kk Drama. was versions of Blac.kie, Plumptre, and Swanwick. 
the son of Kuphorion, and a native of Elcusis in Attica. ASCHYNO'MENB is a genus of the order LwirMi- 
He was born about 52 A h.c. Few particulars of his life nos*:, or Pea family. In India the soft pithy stem nf 
are recorded, but it. is known that he fonght in the battles sKachynonwne atpera is cut into thin slices, pasted tog«*- 
of Marathon, Salavnis, and Flatten, and witnessed the defeat thcr, and under the name of snlah is used to make 
of Darius and of Xerxes. In tho later years of his life and other articles for which lightness and elasticity see 
ho left Alliens for Sicily, where he was honourably received necessary. 

by Hiero, king of Syracuse, a liberal patron of men of JESCULA'PXUS, or more properly, according to tin* 
letters, who had collected around him some of the most Greek form of his name, Asclki*ii*h, was the god of 
illustrious writers of that day. Here he remained (with medicine in ancient mythology ; but? several personages of 
occasional xisits to Greece) till lie died in the year*! AC n.c\, the name arc mentioned. The Egyptians also had their 
at the city of Gcla, being then in the sixty-ninth year Aesculapius (as the Greeks call him), the son of Herme*. 
of his age. The mjths which gather round the birth But the Greek Aesculapius, the reputed son of Apollo, was 
and death of the world’s groat men are not wanting to the most, celebrated, and it is to him that the tales current 
ACschylns; thus it is said the oracle which decreed that among the poets and mythologies refer, 
his death should be caused directly from heaven (heaven and According to Pindar, Apollo sent his child to 1 m* 
the sky arc synonymous in Greek), was literally fulfilled educated by the centaur Chiron, >vlio instructed him in 
by an eagle which had seized a tortoise, and which was medi<*im*. Having reached manhood, he went with Castor 
seeking a large stone whereon to drop it to break its shell, and Pollux on the Argonautic expedition. Returning to i 
mistaking the poet’s bald head for what it sought, and thus Greece he astonished all men by his skill, for he not merely 
bringing him a swift death. cmed all diseases, he even recalled the dead to life. Thus, 

He competed for the prize in tragedy as early as n.r. 41M), at the request of Artemis he restored Hiitolvti n to life, 
when he was only twentx -five — but he was not successful and other myths of the same kind arc attributed to him; 
until 4N4. He was uudisputcdly at the head of dramatic eventually Zeus (Jupiter) struck him dead with lightning, 
art until 4fi8, when Sornoci.E.s defeated him in a contest, on the complaint of Pluto that Hades was thus defrauded 
and it may have been his disappointment at this which of its people. Aselepius was raised to heaven at the 
threw* him into the arms of lliero. ieqne*^t of Apollo, and made n constellation under the nuim* 

He was called tho Father of Tragedy from the important of Ophiuelms, the si* , -. t-holdcr. lie will be found m 
alterations he made in the art, whereby at one hound it the largo Plate of the Ci • vs i kli.ath>n.s close to the figure 
leaped to that perfection which makes it still admirable x\ii. in both hemispheres, touching Hercules and Scorpio 
and in its own w*ay unequalled. That must, indeed. hn\e respectively. 

been a poor art which could not advance beyond the In Greece, the original seat of Asclc-pius' worship was 
detached monologue of one actor at a time, yet we know in the neighbourhood of his birthplace, at Epidaurus 
that vKschylus was the inventor of dialogue. Sophocles where a splendid temple was mated to his honour, 
introduced ft third actor, an extension which, in his later adorned with a chryselephantine (gold and ivory) statue, 
plays, ASschylus himself approved and adopted. At the half the she of the statue of Olympian Zeus at Atlnns. 
same time the old dithyrambs or choral odes were reduced | Hi* was lcprcscntod sitting, one hand holding a statV. tin* 
by Aeschylus to the elegant form of the choru* | sec Giuckk | other resting on a serpent’s head; a dog couched at his 
DuamaJ, a dramatic resource often sadly wanted in our ! feet. In coins and other ancient remains he is commonly 
modern art to the avoidance of clumsy soliloquies ; further, | seen with a long beard, holding a staff with a serpent 
lie enlisted the sendees of his friend, the pAinter Aoativ- ! twined about it. He is accompanied by an owl or a cock; 
Alters, and created the art of scene-painting; finally, he ! and it will he remembered that the last words of Socrates 
brought up to the rank of a fine art the great branch of ! wove. '* Onto, we owe a cock to Asclepitis.” At Kpidaurns 
costume, and by raising his actors on thick-soled boots there was a peculiar breed of yellowish-brown snakes, of 
aud fitting them with large masks, he adapted himself to ] large size, harmless, and easily tamed, which frequented 
the conditions of the hugo structure of the ancient The, vtkk. j the temple, and in the form of which tin* god was supposed 
Ho was his own musician and his own ballet-master, the | to manifest himself. At Epidaurus Pansanias saw in the 
choral melodies and dances being made important acces- j second century six stones in the sacred precinct, erected 
sorics by him. Finally, to him is duo the invention of the i in commemoration of cures performed bv the god, record- 
trilogy, or triple drama — each being complete in itself, hut iug. in the Doric dialect, the names and diseases of the 
all three telling A complete story. (It is curious to notice 1 patients, ami the method of cure. 

how often the latest development of the opera, under | The sons of Asclopius, Machaon and Podalirui*. are 
Wagner, follows the same lines.) Aeschylus was the author [ mentioned in Homer as the physicians of the Greek army, 
of seventy plays, and gained the prize for dramatic excel- ! For some centuries after the Trojan war medical skill 
lence thirteen times, but of his works only seven tragedies i seems to haxc been confined to the temples of Asclopius, 
remain, entitled respectively, “Prometheus Bound,” “Seven I which were numerous in all parts of Greece. That at 
against Thebes,” 41 Persians,” “ Suppliant Women,” and the j Athens was at the foot of the Acropolis (see Map). In 
famous Orostiad trilogy, consisting of the u Agamemnon.” I these his supposed descendants the Asclcpiada*. who formed 
Dio “ ChOephori ” (libation-hearers), nnd the “ Enmcnidcs ’’ I the priesthood, were alone allowed to practise. In later 
(furies). The plots of the plays of jEschylus are very j times pupils wore admitted into the brotherhood, h axing 
simple, and the events follow each other without com- j been solemnly initiated, and sworn to conform to its rule'., 
plexity ; but the style of the poet is energetic and sublime, Tho god often gave his own prescriptions in dreams and 
his moral purpose elevated, and his dramatic power of visions, and the patients were to be prepared by religious 
the highest order. His dramatis persona* arc more oflfen rites for this divine intercourse. Bathing, abstinence, and 
gods, Titans, and heroes, tluui men and women. tranquillity, the healthy positions always chosen for tin* 

The text of his works has been greatly corrupted by the temples, and the confident hope of benefit, may often luxe 
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produced very beneficial effects; and. in a long course of 
experience, it is more than probable that some really vnluablo 
knowledge of symptoms and remedies had been collected. 

JBS'CUIaUS. See Hoksix hkstm t. 

JESOP (iEsopus) was probably bom about li.c. CIO, 
and was a contemporary of Solon and Pisihtratus. lie has 
long passed as the inventor of those short inoral tictions 
which we call fables. The popular stories of him are 
derived from a Life, written and prefixed to a collection 
of fables, bearing the name of .Esop, by Maximus Plamidcs, 
a monk of Constantinople, about the middle of the four- 
teenth century ; but this Life is pru\ed totally unworthy 
of credit, and the fables now bearing his name are shown j 
to be spurious by Bentley in his “ Dissertation on iEsop,” i 
subjoined to that on Phaiaris. | 

There is little information in the ancient writers relating 1 
to jfaop, and even the place of his birth is uncertain, lie ! 
is said to have been a slave to three successive masters, the J 
last of whom, Iadtnon. freed him. The reputation which he j 
trot hy hi> fables is said to have procured him an invitation j 
from King Creesus to come to Sardis, where he saw Solon. ! 
-Esop is said to ha\e \isited Athens during the usurpa- ' 
tk>n of I'iMstratus, and to have there composed the f:rtde of 
Zeus and the Frogs (Phsedrus. i. 2). He was charged by ! 
Cioesus with an embassy to Delphi, and also with the dis- ’ 
tributioii of a sum of money to even- Delphian; but lie 1 
returned the money to his patron, alleging that those for 
whom it was ni-ant were unworthy of it. The disappointed j 
pirtv got up a charge of sacrilege, upon which they put j 
him to death. A pestilence which ensued was attributed to | 
tl i.-» crime, and the Dclphians made proclamation of their j 
willingm ** to make compi illation for Aisop’s death, to any j 
person who should claim it. A grandson of his last master, 
ladmon. at length claimed and reeuwd it. This singular , 
tale re-ts cn the authority of Herodotus, and as it must ( 
have taken ]»lac«* within the memory of many with whom lie ' 
Ti' ; 'jbt ba\e comirscd. it may In* true. (Herod, ii. 134.) ! 

I ).*• true of .V. sop’s death is uncertain. But if what has , 
been stated is true, he died before the capture of Sardis 
hy Cyras or hi tween the years 530 and 511 n.r. The 
Athenians erected a statur in his honour, which was made 
by Lysij.pus, 

I’abhs passing under the name of JE*op were popular 
in Athens during the most brilliant p<riod of its literary 
history. The ••drolleries of jEsop" art mentioned by 1 
Aristopl.anes in tenns which imply that tin y were repeated 
at eomhial parties. Socrates, in prison, turned into verse 
“those that he knew;” and Plato, who banishes the 
fictions of Homer from his ideal republic, speaks with 
high praise of the ttndcncy of those of ANop. Demetrius 
Phaleivus made a collection of Als opean fables, and there 
were two metrical versions of them of still later date, one 
by an anoiiMnous author, the other by Babrius. The latter 
was a (jrerk of the time of Augustus, ami no less than 123 
of his metrical fables after Aisop were discovered about the 
middle of the piesent century in the monastery of Mount 
Athos. Phscdras published a collection of fables in Latin 
i * r**e in the time of Tiberius, the materials of which he 
profess^ to ha\e taken from .Esnp. Then* is another 
« oil, -rt ion. written in elegiac terse, iu the fourth century, 
by Avi.-rniM. 

lhe editions of the fables of jEsop arc very numerous. 
•-«i.ti«-n of J. G. Schneider. Breslau, 1812, contains 231 
f.*ble» attributed to Anop. The translations and imitations 
in inod*tn languages have appeared at interval#, from the 
invention r,f printing to the present time. 

The philosopher and fabulist Lokmnn has been 

MpjK»s**d to be the same person as jEsop. See Lokman. 

ESTHETICS. <E§thttik is the designation given 
bv German writers to a branch of philosophical inquiry, 
the object oi which is a philosophical theory of the 


beautiful, or, more definitely expressed, a philosophy of 
poetry and the fine arts, and which lias by them been 
raised to the rank of a separate science. Tho word 
aitfhrtik is derived from the Greek aUinnzif (that ' 
which concerns feeling or perception), and was first used as 
a scientific term by Baumgarten, who, in his “ASsthetica ” 
(Frankfort, 1750-58), considered beauty as a given 
property of objects, of which we are becoming sensible. 
The problem of tho nature of beauty, and the kindred 
subjects, the sublimo and the ludicrous, have occupied the 
attention of philosophers from tho time of Socrates. 
According to Xenophon, Socrates considered the beautiful 
and the good as the same, and resolvable into the useful. 
Whatever was exactly suited to its purpose of furthering 
the necessary cuds of life, was, only so far and only on 
that account, both good and beautiful. Plato connected 
beauty with his theory of ideas, maintaining that there 
was an absolute beauty, self-existent and independent of 
beautiful things. He considered the heavenly bodies the 
most beautiful of visible objects, because they came nearest 
to the ideal figures of self-existent forms, such as quickness 
and figure, which in themselves are not visible, but only 
conceivable. With Aristotle, beauty involved orderly 
arrangement and a magnitude neither too large nor too 
small. To come to modem times, Kant denied tho 
possibility of a strict science of beauty, inasmuch as 
beauty, according to him, is not a property of objects, 
but has its origin in tho disposition of our mental faculties. 
Beauty, according to Schclling, is that manifestation of 
the principle of art where the infinite appears contained 
in, or represented by, tho finite, or where, in the \ery 
object, the difference between the conscious and the 
unconscious (mind and nature) is annulled. Sir Joshua 
Ib-y nolds says that beauty is what is Above “all singular 
forms, local customs, particularities, and details of every 
kind." Hogarth mentions six elements of beauty — fitness, 
variety, m mine try, simplicity, intricacy, and magnitude. 
Buike says that beauty is that tendency in objects to 
produce an agreeable relaxation of the fibres. Alison 
maintains that beauty is the production of some simple 
emotion and a peculiar exercise of the imagination. Jeffrey 
adopts Alisons theory, stating it thus; — “Our sense of 
beauty depends entirely on our previous experience of 
simpler pleasures or emotions, and consists in the sugges- 
tion of agreeable or interesting sensations with which 
we had formerly been made familiar by the direct and 
intelligible agency of our common sensibilities; and that 
vast variety of objects, to which wo give the common 
name of beautiful, become entitled to that appellation, 
merely because they all possess the power of recalling or 
reflecting those sensations of which they have been tho 
accompaniments, or with which they have been associated 
in our imagination by any other more casual bond of 
connection.” Buskin, in tho Becond volume of “ Modern 
Painters,” connects the elements of typical beauty with 
thi- attributes of the Deity: infinity is the type of the 
Divine incomprehensibility; unity, the type of the Divine 
comprehensiveness; repose, the type of Divine permanence; 
Mininetry, tho type of Divine justice; purity, the typo of 
Divine energy ; moderation, the type of Divine government 
by law. Vital beauty Is superadded to typical beauty, 
and consists in the “ appearance of felicitous fulfilment of 
function in living things,” that is, of adaptation to ends. 
Bain considers three characteristics as distinguishing the 
productions of fine art which seek to gratify the aesthetic 
emotions. Pleasure is the immediate end of fine art, 
whereas we eat to live. It must be a refined pleasure; 
everything disagreeable should be excluded. And thirdly, 
it # inust be unrestricted — free to be enjoyed by a groat 
number. Beauty is due to a plurality of causes. The 
simple sensations of the car and the eye are in themselves 
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pleasurable, as, for example, waxing and waning sounds. 
The pleasures of the other senses are refined by being 
presented only in idea, thus the feeling of warmth or of 
coolness is artistic when suggested in a picture. The 
emotions are a sourco of aesthetic pleasure when they 
comply with the conditions already enumerated. Other 
elements of beauty are harmony, fitness of means to ends, 
unity in diversity, and a suggestion of something to be 
desired or to be filled up by the imagination. The sublim •* 
is defined by Bain ah “ tho sympathetic sentiment of 
superior power in its highest degrees ; w tho other species 
of nssthetic emotion, tho ludicrous , is occasioned by * k tlie 
degradation of some person or interest possessing diirnity, 
in circumstances that excite no other Htrong emotion.” 

/ESTIVA' TION is the term used in botany with 
reference to the mode in which tho different parts of the 
calyx and corolla are arranged in the bud. This arrange- 
ment of parts may be considered cither Separately or in 
their relation to one another. If tho edges overlap, the 
activation of the calyx or corolla (as the ease may be) is 
said to be imbricate; if they meet without overlappm", the 
(estivation is calrate . In the former case, when the edges 
run spirally, the scstivalion is contorted. Considering the 
diffirent parts separately, various terms are cmploytd — 
corrur/ate, when crumpled, oh in the corolla f if tin* poppy; 
indu plicate, if the edges arc rolled in ; reduplicate , if 
turned out. Tho aestivation may differ in the calyx and 
corolla of the same flower; for instance, the calyx may he 
\ al\ ate and the corolla imbricate. 

JETHELBALD. Sec Ktiiklkam). 

/BTHELBERT. See Kthelbeiit. 

JETHU'SA is a genus belonging to the order Um- i 
nici.i.iFKit.u, which includes among its specks one of the 
most poisonous plants known in Europe. As many fatal 
accidents have occurred from tho incautious use of its 


speaks of the first as the most distinguished painter of his 
time, describing a vciy celebrated picture by him of tho 
marriage of Alexander and Koxana, exhibited at the Olympic 
games, which pleased Proxenidas, one of the judges, so 
much that he gave Action his daughter in marriage. 

AET'IUS, :i Rom an general, distinguished as the pre- 
server of Gaul against Aj-jila, the “scourge of G«i<l,” 
whom lie defeated with the help of Tlieodorie, king of the 
West Goths, at ■Chalons, in A.T). 461. His base master, 
Valentiniau III., incapable of appreciating his noble char- 
acter, grew fearful of the great popularity of Aetius with 
the army and caused him to be murdered, 464. 

AET'IUS (*Aitj«#) of Ainidn in Mesopotamia, a Gr* * k 
writer on medicine, who probably lived about the < ml of the 
fifth and the beginning of the sixth century of our era, .c 
we may infer from the persons whom lie mentions. His 
work contains some curious examples of the pretention 
to cure diseases hy means of nuperstitious ceivmoniis. 
(F.ihrieius, ** Bibliotli. Grace.” ix. p. 228; Latin tran*>. by 
Carnarius. Basel. 1512, &c.) 

/ GTO'LIA, a country *»f ancient Green*, consisted of 
two chief divisions. one on the coast, extending fu-m the 
month (if the Aehelous eastwards, along the north shun of 
the Corinthian Gulf as far as its narrow entrance at Antir- 
rhiuin ; llie other, called Epiktetos. or '] ])•■ Acquired, was the 
northern arid mountainous part. The length of sea coast, 
according to the hi -it modern charts, is about 12 miles, 
measuring in straight lim.s from one jnojet ting point t«» 
another. It forms, witli Ac.nnania, a doj ailment of 
modern Greece. 

The chief tow ns are Mi.ssoloii'.'hi, the capital, where 
Loid Bm’ou died in 1821; and Lrpantc, win re tin* Turkish 
Heet was defeated hy u.. .Hies, under Don John of Austria, 
in 1571. 

AFFIDAVIT is a statement of facts in writing made 


leaves, we shall give a minute description of it. 

+Ethn*a Cynapium is a Tittle annual plant, found 
commonly in gardens and fields, resembling the common 
parsley so much that it has acquired the vulgar name of j 
** fool’s parsley.” From a taper whitish root arises an erect 
branchy stem, about a foot high, generally stained with 
purple near the ground. This is covered by finely cut 
shining leaves of a deep green, much resembling those of 
garden parsley, from which they are known thus: in the 
true parsley the leaves are twice pinnated or divided, and 
the leaflets are broad, and cut into three wedge-shaped 
toothed lobes; in the fool’s parsley, on the other hand, 
the leaves are thrice pinnated, and the leaflets are narrow, 
sharper, and jagged; besides which, tho leaves of fool’s 
parsley have a disagreeable nauseous smell, instead of the 
fine aromatic odour of common parsley. When in flower 
/Etliusa has its principal umbels destitute of involucrn, 
while tho partial umbels aro furnished with an involucrum. 


before a magistrate or otlu-r person authori/* d to administer 
an oath, and confirm* d by an oath sworn, or bv a snlrinn 
nflinnation. Affidavits are necessary in many east ** in 
order to bring facts under the cognizance of courts of 
justice. All evidence of facts must be given on oath or 
alfi rmution. either orally or by affidavit. It is reqnind by 
English courts that the declaration shall be made in the 
I first person; it mu-t contain the name and dirignatiou of 
the person making it. and must be signed by him at the 
foot. When evidence is to he rooived by jnrits it U 
, generally giv cn orally, but when it is to he laid hefoie a 
j rourt or a judge it is usually reduced to the form of .m 
I affidavit. Affidavits are also frequently used ill bankruptcy 
i proceedings, and in the administration of the levenuc. In 
| Scotland voluntary affidavits are not generally receivtd as 
evidence, blit there are exception* to this rule — notably 
that under the Scotch Bankruptcy Act, where it is required 
that claims must be lodged with affidavits of verity. The 


consisting of four or fivo narrow sharp leaves, hanging 
down from one tide only of the common stalk ; this last 
circumstance distinguishes it when in flower, not only from 
parsley, but from all other British umbelliferous plants. 

Many dangerous accidents have occurred from mistaking 
this plant for parsley. In one case, a person who had 
eaten it with salad died in little less than an hour; and in 
another, the patient, although tho stomach was emptied 
at a very early period, Rank gradually, and died at the 
end of a few days. The symptoms attendant upon 
poisoning by ASthusa are, swimming of the head, nausea, 
cold perspiration, and chilliness at the extremities. To 
counteract its effects emetics aro recommended. 

AXTTON (’Air/**), a celebrated Greek painter, and, 
according to Lucian, one of tlio best ancient colourists. 
That writer mentions Action, Apelles, Euphranor, and 
Polygnotus as tho most successful of the ancient Greek 
painters in the mixing and laying ou of colours; and 


had chancellor of England is empowered to grant com- 
missions for taking affidavits, affirmations, and declarations 
| in Scotland ; and affidavits may he made abroad before any 
British ambassador, envoy, secretary of embassy, or consul. 

AFFINTTY (from tho Latin ajHnifne) means a rela- 
tionship by marriage. The husband and wife being legally 
considered as one person, those who are related to the one 
by blood are related to the other in the same degree hy 
affinity. This relationship being the result of a lawful 
marriage, the persons between win an it exists are said to-be 
related in late ; the father or brother of a man’s vi^ife being 
called his father-in-law or broth tr-iti-lmr, Affinity may 
he an impediment to marriage, for persons related by 
affinity are forbidden to marry within the same degrees as 
persons related by blood. This rule, which excludes from 
marriage those who are within certain degrees of affinity, 
is supposed to be founded on the Mosaic law ; but the 
j eighteenth chapter of Leviticus, on which the prohibition is 
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founded in the case of a deceased wife’s sister, is interpreted 
by some persons as not relating to marriage ; and if the 
authorized translation be preferred the prohibition is clearly 
limited — "Neither shall thou take a wife to her sister, 

. . . in her life time.'' The degrees of relationship, 

both of coiiMinguiuity and affinity, within which marriages 
are prohibited, are contained in Archbishop Parker’s “ Table 
of Kindred and Affinity, wherein whosoever are related art; 
forbidden in Scripture and our laws to marry together.” 
Parker, of his own authority, ordered the Table to be 
printed and s« t up in the churches of his province of 
Canterbury. The Constitution.*, and Canons Ecclesiastical, 
which were made in the reign of Janies I. in ltJUIJ, con- 
tinued Parker n Table, which thus became part of the 
marriage law so far as that law was administered by the 
eeelesiastieal courts. 

The prohibition against a man marrying his deceased 
wife’s sister is eoiisideied by many to rest on no good 
x\ .1*011$. scriptural or other, 'and repeated attempts have 
been made to remote it: but the Measure has hitherto been 
defeated in the House of Lords, though of late years alwat s 
Mieeessful in the House of Commons. 

The distinction between affinity and consanguinity is 
< thrived from the Homan law. The kinsfolk ( rot/nutt ) of 
the husband and wife became respectively the affine* of 
tin* wife and husband. We -have borrowed the words 
affinity and consanguinity from the Homan law, but we have 
m> term corresponding to ajfines. The Romans did not 
rtikon degrei s of affinitas as they did ( f consanguinity 
ioynntitt } : hut th.v had terms to cypres* the various 
km Is of ntjinitus , as soar, father-in-law; soerus. mother- 
in-law, ic. 

AFFINITY, CHEMICAL, is the name given to that 
power by which ladies combine together to form com- 
poimd*. It was formerly termed chemical attraction, on 
the h) p*.th. '■i*' that it draws the atoms closer to each other ; 
thu** two volumes of hydrogen and one volume of oxygen 
unit** t*» fonn tiro volumes of steam. In many cases, 
howe\er. the eomjioumls formed occupy the same or even 
a greater space than that tilled by their constituents ; hence 
the term attraction is now generally discarded. Of the 
real nature of this force nothing is known ; the whole 
range of chemical phenomena tend t«» show that it is 
intimately connected witli that general *■ energy ” w hich 
under various circumstances manifests itself as heat, light, 
magnetism, electricity, and mechanical force, since the 
action of chemieal affinity is heightened, modified, or 
suspended by the ojicration of any of these forces. Tlius, 
carbonic add and lime unite at common temperatures, 
wbibt at a red heat th«*ir affinity is destroyed and they 
m pirate; but if while apart the gas and lime be subjected 
to pressure, even at a red beat, affinity comes again into 
play, they reunite, and carbonate of lime is reformed. 

1 he electric spuik passed through gaseous mixtures 
cau-es the combination of many of these. Hydrogen and 
• unite to fonn wat‘*r. Nitrogen and oxygen fonn 

i.’tioos and nitric anhydrides, acetylene is formed in the 
v ilt.iif arc. On the other hand, the voltaic current breaks 
t*j* nearly all compounds into their constituents. Light 
i . like manner, under certain conditions, assists chemical 
:*‘V.ity. whil-t under others it retards or altogether annuls 
i‘. chlorine and hydrogen gases, if mixed in the dark, 
n v. k'-pt a> a mixture for an indefinite time; exposed 
to i./r.t jh**y immediately unite with explosive force. In 
to*- pri o -s of vegetable growth the sun’s rays break up 
i ifirdiiiiatjoiii of oxygen with carbon and hydrogen and 
!'.*•! d* of ti.i- e.irtb; but the action of chemical affinity U 
f i»iy cnangf 1 in dire<-: 5 # n. since from new conibiriations of 
■ '‘se i ieijiiuts. rm<i» i the influence of vitality, are formed 
tie: nuinU rlc-i si«bit.inren of which both flit* vegetable and 
a -.irui org.iu.Mns ron*i^t. 


Chemical affinity acty only at sensible distances, and the 
strength of tha attraction is determined by the peculiar 
nature of tho substances concerned. In this last pro- 
perty it resembles tho attraction of cohesion, but is 
distinguished from it by occurring only between the 
particles of dissimilar bodies. Thus the particles of a 
mass of sulphur ore held together by cohesion, and so also 
are those of a moss of copper ; but if an atom of sulphur 
be brought into contact with ail atom of copper, the two 
particles, being different and possessing chemical affinity for 
each other, unite by this power, and form sulphide of copper. 

In all mere mixtures two liquids may exist together in 
almost any proportions ; and solids may bo dissolved in liquids 
iii all proportions up to tho point of saturation. The pro- 
perties of mixed liquids are intermediate between those of 
their components, and in solutions the dissolved body imparts 
its qualities in proportion to the amount dissolved ; but. when 
chemical affinity operates the physical propertiesof the result- 
ing compound differ altogether from those of its components, 
and in the chemical compounds brought about by affinity 
the proportions are always definite. Some liquids, Mich as 
mercury, water, and oil, have no tendency to unite in any 
proportion whatever, uuless by indirect means. 

The simplest cases of chemical affinity arc those in 
which two bodies unite into a binary compound. Such an* 
the metallic chlorides, oxides, and sulphides, hydrochloric 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and the like. Hut chemical 
affinity may be exerted between two compound bodies, pro- 
ducing substances which are termed binary compounds uf 
the second order. Such are tlio oxygen salts, sulphur salts, 
hydrated chlorides, &c. These compounds in turn exercise 
chemical affinity towards each other, and form binary com- 
pounds of the third order, such as the double salts. ’ 

The relative affinity of one body for two others is 
dependent on surrounding conditions; thus iron at a ml 
he.it decomposes steam, setting hydrogen free; but if 
hydrogen bo passed over red-hot oxide of iron, tho iron is 
reduced to the metallic state, and water is formed. Potas- 
sium decomposes carbonfc acid at a red heat, but, on tin* 
other hand, carbon decomposes potash if strongly heated 
with it, and sets potassium free. 

The effects of chemical combination, induced by chemical 
affinity, are very remarkable. For instance, sulphur is yellow 
and copper is red, but a compound of the twff.i* black ; acids 
give a rcjl tint to vegetable blues, and alkdies give them a 
green tint ; but a salt compounded of an acid and an Alkali 
seldom affects the colour. There are numberless other cases 
in which the fonn, colour, smell, taste, density, and other 
physical qualities, and the chemical properties of fusibility, 
volatility, solubility, and tendency to combination, in tho 
compound, bear no resemblance to those possessed by its 
constituent parts. 

Chemical affinity, in moet cases, acts much more power- 
fully when the bodies are in the liquid than the solid state; 
while others, again, require the gaseous state for its full 
development. Solid bodies can only be made to cumbino 
by continued rubbing together or by conversion into a 
plastic state by heat. 

Proportion, heat, electricity, and tight, all influence the 
strength and nature of affinitive combination. If sulphuric 
arid and alcohol combine in equal proportions they pro- 
duce sulphuric ether, but if the proportion of acid be 
ten times as much as that of alcohol, oletiaut’ gas (is 
produced. With respect to heat, the difference is not, 
less striking. When mercury is •moderately heated in 
atmospheric air it is converted into mercuric oxide, by , 
combining with the oxygen of the air; heat the coniponnd 
thus funned more strongly than waa required for its 
production, and the affinity is destroyed — oxygen gas is 
given off, and tho mercury returns to the metallic state. 
Ami so on of other bodies. 
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AFFIRMATION is the Bolemu asseveration made by ! 
Quakers, Moravians, and Scpai*atists, in cases where an 
oath is required from others. This indulgence was intro- | 
duced by tlio 7 A 8 Win. HI. c. 84, which enacts that the 
solemn affirmation of Quakers in courts of justice shall 
have the same effect as an oath taken in the usual form. ; 
Tile provisions of this statute aro explained and extended 
by H Geo, I. c. 6, and 22 Geo. II. c. 46, s. 36 ; but 
Quakers were still prevented from giving evidence on affir- 
mation in criminal cases. This exception was removed by ' 
9 Geo. IV. c. 32. The 18 A 19 Viet. c. 2, extended the 
privilege to all persons who, in the opinion of the judge, j 
refuse to be sworn from conscientious motives. By the , 
3*2 & 33 Viet. c. 68, amended in the following year by the 1 
Evidence Amendment Act, 1870, an affirmation is allowed . 
to bo taken in cases where the presiding judge is satisfied 
that an oath will have no binding effect upon the conscience. 
It has been decided, however, that this alterative does not 
extend to the taking of a seat in Parliament ; only those 
first named, viz. Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists, being 
ullowed to affirm. In all cases of legal affirmation the . 
Mune severe penalties attach to false evidence, Ac., as upon 
the taking of oaths. i 

AFFIX a term in grammar, to which the name 
of suffix also is sometimes given. It signifies a sy liable 
attached to the end of a word, by which the form and 
signification of the word are altered. This will be best < 
explained by seine examples from our own language. In l 
the words wealth-y, weighty, bulk-y , and in god-ly , , 
oud-ly, Ac., the syllables y and ly aro the affixes, w Inch { 
qualify the meanings of the words to which they are at- 
tached, and fit them for a new and different use; as ■■ this . 
man loves wealth “ that is a wealthy merchant.'' Verbs j 
are in this way made from adjectives, as from the adjectives 
sharp, quick , •thick, wc have sharpen, quicken , thicken , j 
respectively; and adjectives and adverbs from nouns, as in j 
the examples just given. The which marks our pos- j 
tussive case, is an affix, having originally been a distinct j 
syllable, as we see from our old books in such expressions 
as Goddes will, mounts duty. Some persons are of opinion ; 
that this ’a has arisen from the possessivo pronoun his, as , 
in such a phrase as God his will , man his duty; but we are 
of opinion that this final *s is to bo referred to the German 
and Anglo-Saxon genitive termination es, When wc hear 
people vulgarly say him, hern, for his, her , the » is the 
remnant of the syllable en, which in those instances marks 
* a kind of pronominal adjective, akin to the genitive or pos- 
sessive case ; as we may still observe in the German form 
dessen, Ac. In tho Latin and Greek, and many other 
languages, there is the same system of affixes, of winch we 
havo given examples in the words weighty, bulky; and in 
these languages the different cases of nouns and adjectives, 
and tho dHTefent tenses and persons of tho verbs, are also 
formed by affixes. Thus the nominatives Pindarus , 
Jiomerus, Liviu-s, Antemius, aro the true Koman forms 
of these names, which in the accusative form lHndnru-m, 
I/otneru-m, Ac. With the English it is the common prac- 
tice to shorten all these words to Pindar, Homer, Livy, 
Antony ; and yet wo are not consistent in this practice, for 
wo say Tibullus, Aimilius, Ac. 

AFGHANISTAN'. The mountainous country reach- 
ing from Heloochistan northward to the Oxus river, and 
the low-lying Turkoman desert beyond the Hindu-Kush; 
and from tho frontier of Persia on the west to the skirt of 
the Punjab, to Kofristan, and tho Pamir plateau on the 
cast, takes its name from the Afghan tribes who form the 
greater part of its population. It extends about 600 miles 
each way, has an area of moro than 225,000 square miles, 
and is thus somewhat larger than France. 

Physical Features, — Afghanistan is an elevated table- 
land, the eastern {mum of which is washed hy tho Indus 


liver. A comparatively' nuirow tract of low ground 
divides tho mouiitairi-rnaw* which constitute the eastern 
edge of the table-land. These masses generally iise with 
a steep acclivity to an delation of about 6000 feet above 
the sea, and on their summit the table-land extends west- 
ward to the boundary-line of Persia. Hut in pro< ei-ding 
in that direction the elevation diminishes, so that alone' tin- 
greater part of the western boundary-line of the countrv 
the table-land is probably less than 3000 feet above the 
sea-level. 

The plateau, however, is by no means a level and 
unbroken one. Four-fifths of its sui face me coveted with 
mountains and valleys, which have a general dim tint 
west and south-west from the huge reiitial knot of the 
Pamir towards the more level deserts of the Persian plateau. 

Along the northern bolder extends the vast Alpine range 
of the Uindu-Kush (over 20,000 feet in elevation), which 
hears this name for nearly *100 miles, fiom the Pamir to 
the Huji-Kak Pass (12,190 feet) beta mi Calml and 
Bamian. Beyond this pass the lanire is continued west- 
ward. and is called the Koh-i-Bah.'i. a snow -dad ramjr 
18, OUU feet in elevation, which is prolonged still west waul 
hy the Safid Koh. and by other mountains width form the 
northern edge of the plateau of Iran, ultimately joining* 
the Kllmrz range south of the Caspian. The stupendous 
range of the Hindu-Kush has formed in all time} the 
chief barrier between the plains of Hindustan and their 
invaders from the north-west. It i.s pierced by about 
twenty passes, which rise from In, 000 to nearly 2u.OOO 
feet in height; are impr.ictuahlc for vehicles, and ex 
tremelv difficult for any pAssuurors at all. Snow impedes 
them during most of the year. I’ln best known are those of 
Haji-Kak, liaroghil ( Chitral), Dora, lTiks:in. Khavvak, 
and Salunhuig. These. i*s An the others, lead from the h.vdii 
of the Oxus into that of the Cubnl river, of which the 
Hindu-Kush forms the northern limit. 

On the eastern side, next India, the margin of Afghan- 
istan is formed hy the Soliman Mountain-, which, although 
not much elevated above Afghanistan ilsdf. aie 6UU0 or 
7000 feet above the Indus in the immediate vicinity. The 
most elevated peak of the lunge is 12,0ml feet above tlu* 
sea. Between the Hindu-Kush and the Noliinan ranges 
many high masses ruu out south-westward, inclosing 
between them numerous well-w.tteieil and fertile vallets. 
as well as high, cold, treeless, pastoral table-lands, which 
merge in the south-west into the bare deserts of Bcloocli- 
istan and Eastern Persia. 

The Soliman Mountains are interesting, not only from 
their geographical importance, but from the historical 
associations attaching to them, and from their having con- 
tained, in all ages, the gates to the vast empire of India. 
There aie various passes, the live principal l»eing the Khybcr, 
Kiirrum, Gomul. Sanghar, and Bolan ; and through these, 
for many centuries past, the conqueror, the trader, and the 
pilgrim have in turn made their wav. The Khy her Pass is 
generally regarded as leading to C.ibul, hut it is really only 
the first (and by no means the most difficult) of several 
passes to be traversed oil this special route before reaching 
the Afghan capital. The actual Khvber gorge commences 
near dumrood, about 10 miles westward of Peshawar, and 
is here a cleft about 150 yards wide in massive cliffs of 
slate. L’p the bed of a treacherous little streamlet— 
which is apt at certain times to suddenly become an 
impetuous Hood — through overshadowing crags about 
1500 feet high, the pathway winds for 10 miles tlTrongli a 
defile with an average width of 150 feet to a point where, 
ill an imposing situation on a great wall of rock, there 
stands the fortress of Ali Musjid. Two miles beyond, the 
defile opens into a little valley, which marks the middle »*f 
the route. It is, however, considerably below the summit 
or crest of the pass, to reach which the traveller must 
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scale tlie narrow natural staircase «.>f Sundee Kluma— a up the narrow valley of the Cnbul river, ami alter- 
mere ledge of rock along the treacherous edge of a cliff, nately over stony plain and fruitful field, till it reaches 
with a rocky wall towering above, on the one hand, and a Gandauiak, a village lying in the pleasant valley of the 
yawning abyss opening below, on the other. This ledge forms Surkh or “Red River.” It was here, at a distance of 
the mead defensible point of the entire pass, being almost ! 63 miles from Cabul, that in 1879 the treaty of Gandiunak 
impracticable for artillery, and easily held by a small body • was signed. Immediately beyond, the narrow winding 
against comparatively numerous assailants. The remain- ! defiles of Jagdallack begin, and extend for 21 miles. It Was 
dor of the way is less difficult, and at Dakka. after a ! in the Jagdallack passes that, in 184*2, Elphinstone’s unfor- 
course of 33 miles, tin* Khybcr Pass, properly so called, tunate army lost all discipline, and was finally reduced to 
end*. It here opens upon the beautiful and fertile plain a mere handful of about 100 men, who, with the single 
of JellaUhad. 8U miles long by about 40 wide. Smiie 10 exception of Dr. Brydon, were cut to pieces at the ullage 
>nih®* aero?*. thh* plain there stands the town of .Mlaluhad, of (Inndnmak. In one port of the Jagdallack passes, the 
.surrounded by ith tine fields and fruit gardens. Pass- path, shut in by high precipice®, narrows to less than 
ing Jcllalahad. the Khybcr route to Cabul is continued 4 yards. Through this defile our panic-stricken army fled 
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in 1 8 P2 until tlKy were stopped by a barrier of timber and 
prir kly h«*ily-f>ak. which had been raised by their treacherous 
fo« -» Oi-ross the neck of the gorg'* ; and here soldiers and 
• a.np followers were indiw riminately massacred. Even 
when the treaty <4 Candamak was signed, nearly forty 
ye.ii', after, their bleaching bones were still to be seen. 
'I he ’ ,ge to Te/in, 13 miles. i<, more open, but here com- 
ment th" K«»ord Cabul Pass (13 miles), which resembles 
\erv !ow]y the most difficult of the Jagdallack®. On 
eat h band riw- precipitous cliffs, piled one upon another, 
without a tree # ,r a trace of vegetation. A torrent dashes 
along the bottom, fringe d in winter with a border of solid 
ire. Scarcely a ray of the sun can penetrtite into this 
dismal gorge, wnile a chill wind whistles through it as if 


from an Alpine glacier. The stream *bas to be crossed 
twenty- eight times in the 18 miles, and when Havelock 
rode down in October, 1889, the water dripping from his 
cavalry cloak froze into icicles a foot long, which pulled 
off buttons by their weight. It was in the Koord Cabul 
that the Afglums made the most terrible havoc with 
Elphinstoncs men, and it fitly deserves the significant 
name by wliich it has since, been known — “ the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death.” In the 16 miles which remain of 
the road to Cabul the country gradually opens out, and is 
broken and rendered difficult chiefly by the innumerable 
water-courses with which the Afghans irrigate their little 
patches of cultivable land. 

We have dwelt the more fully upon, the characteristics 
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of the Khyber routo, because it will afford a good general 
idea of tbit natural difficulties of traversing the mountain 
barrier which must be crossed by any one entering India 
upon the north-west. Geographically one of the most im- 
portant, the Khybe.r route is beyond comparison the most 
interesting historically, having been the one chiefly used 
from earliest times by the conquerors of India. Under 
the. treaty of Gandamak the British frontier was advanced 
up to .lellalabad, and some portion of the Khyber Pass is 
still occupied by us. 

Tins Kurrum Pass, or Valley, being the direct road 
from Bannu to Ghazni, has been for centuries looked 
upon as one of the principal routes across the Soli man 
Mountains. Until 1879, however, it was never believed 
that. Calml could be menaced by an anny coining through 
this route. The natural difficulties in reaching the 
crest of the pass (known as the ^canuTs neck 1 ’) at 
Shutnrgnrdan are very great, but not to 'be compared 
to those beyond. From Shutargardun to Klmslii is a 
tortuous craggy mountain path for full 15 miles, with 
frightful steeps, boulders to bo blasted, and torrents to 
be temporarily bridged ; and in the war of 1 879-NO nothing 
astounded the Afghans so much as the fact of Sir F. 
Huberts descending swiftly upon Cabul, with army and 
artillery tiuiu, through this supposed impracticable pass. 
The Shutnrgnrdan crest overlooks from a great height the 
fair Logar Valley, at the northern end of which, 40 miles 
distant, stand** the city of Cabal. 

The (Jomtil Pass — so named after the Gornul Plain, near 
the Indus, upon which it debouches — has more particularly 
a commercial interest, for during many centuries it has 
been the great trade route between India and Central Aria. 
It is the route employed by the Povindahs, or trading tribe 
of Afghanistan, whose remarkable enterprise will presently 
he noticed. 

The Sanghar, or Drug Puss, is the most sonthernly of 
the important passes entering direct into Afghanistan from ; 
the Indus valley— as the Bolan, more southward still, is in j 
Beloochistan. The pass opens into the Solimans in front 
nf the fort of Mangrota, and was formerly a much-used 
military and commercial highway from Multan to Can- 
dulnir and Ghazni. It was the route chosen by Prince 
Muhamnicd, son of the Kmpcror Shah Jehan, in his ex- 
pedition to recapture Candahar from the lVisians. The 
prince led an army of 104-,000 men, exclusive of camp 
followers; but not succeeding in bis enterprise lie returned 
by the same pass into India. 

The Bolan Pass is about 500 miles south of the Khyber, 
and is one of the most interesting of all the routes into 
Afghanistan. It is the main avenue between Candaliar and 
India, and was the first of tho Afghan passes of which the 
British troops may, by their permanent occupation of Qiict- 
tah in 1877, be said to have taken possession. Though, 
however, a main route into Afghan territory, both the pass 
and Quettah itself aro in Beloochistan. The opening to the 
defile is 5 miles north-west of tho town of Dadur, mid the 
route leads in a north-westerly direction over the mountain 
chain by a succession of narrow valleys and nigged gorge**. 
The Bolan River, rising near the head of the pass (5000 
feet above the Dadur entranco) flows through it, and sup- 
plies water along tho whole route, with the exception of 
one stage, where it has an underground course. The 
length of the pass from Dadur is 00 miles, towards the 
end of which the hills for 8 miles on either side clu.se in 
until only three or four men can ride abreast ; while the 
limestone cliffs tower up to a great height. The gorge 
opens out into a narrow valley, succeeded by a plain about 
20 miles broad, on the further side of which stands the 
town of Quettah. Previously to its occupation by British 
troops, thu pass was, like most other places, infested by 
robber tribes; but its chief danger now is from the Bolan 
you i. 


torrent, which, in the. season of fn-slies. rises suddenly and 
pours through it as if down a precipice. In IK tl a Bengal 
detachment was thus lost, with all its bn '/gage, having been 
overtaken by a sudden flood. Somewhat to the north of 
Quettah is the district of Pisehin, assigned by the tn atv of 
Gandamak to British occupation. It afford* an improved 
position for our troops ns regards sanitation and provi- 
sioning, and effectually commands the Bolan I Vs, while 
rendering access to Candahar easy and rapid. 

Having entered Afghanistan by the passes either of the 
Soliman or Hindu-Kush Mountains, we arrive ut a senes 
of lofty table-lands. The central oiu\ that of Ghazni 
and Candahar, is bounded on the east by tin- Sir-i-Ki h 
Mountains, and on the west by another range. It is 
a strip of land varying from ‘2n to 100 miles in width, 
and elevated, near Ghazni, to the extraordinary height 
of 0000 feet, hut Hindi lower towards the south. *lhe 
valleys in this tract have a very good soil, and aie well 
cultivated. As the quantity of rain whieh falls on this 
region is small, the lands require in ig.it it n in older to hi* 
productive, hut the rivers are small and cannot yii-ld a 
large supply. To obtain a Millieicncy of water the in- 
habitants construct a kind of aqueduct, by whiolrthe water 
of a hill or rising giouiul is brought out at its foot in ,i* 
rivulet, to he disposed of at the plea-me of the furim i. 

The southern talde-land. which di seends tuwanis 
Beloochistan. has a ccntial road leading from the I >• 1 in 
Pass to the Khojuk Pass about 5000 feet in heigh:, in 
this table-land the country is rugged and **terih. and 
cultivation is hut scanty. lie* western tahh land, whiih 
reaches to tin* coutme-H of Pei sm presents must «>f the 
same fraturcs. though i"*t so boldly devi loped. 

Hi nr * «. — The n.o.st u, pui* ini river of Afghani-tan is 
the (\ibiil (the ancient Kop/tci). wliii h rises in the Unai 
Pass, near the source of its rival the Jlelmund. and 
receiving the drainage of the southern slopes of the 
Hindu-Kush mi the left, and the urn them watei shed 
of the .Sufed-Koh «*n the light, joins tin* Indus at Attok 
after n ci 'in se of about .‘flu » mih*s. it- l.iitn *4 tributaries 
are the Logar {mm the south, the Pnniriiii. Althing. 
Kunar. and Lundai from tin* noith: the Kuuar or Chitml 
. river being the longest of these. From the opposite side 
of the Koh-i-Bala the Hnii-rud (or riv«>rof Hi rati mils 
westward past Herat, and turns nmthward thmugh the 
1 marginal heights of the plateau to descend into the 'I urko- 
mati desert in the north, and there to be drawn off in 
irrigating canals. Its north and south course forms the 
boundary with Persia. The Helmnml (Ftymaiuhn rises 
in the angle formed by the inclination of the Koh-i-Baki 
and Paghman ranges, and after flowing first south-westerly, 
then westerly', and then north- westerly, for a course of 
over 700 miles, discharges by several mouths into the 
great .Sristun swamp. The river is swollen out by the 
melting snows of the mountains in May and June, but 
shrinks at other seasons to a narrow channel. 

Other rivers of Afghanistan are the Kokcha (famous fru- 
its neighbouring mines of lapis lazuID ; the Kunduz river 
or Ahscriu (both of these being tributarily of the Oxus) ; 
the Murgliah, which rises in the lvoh-i-Bahu and Western 
Sufed-Koh mul flows into the Kara Kum desert north-west 
of Merv, after a course of about 450 miles. The Kluiah- 
rud, Farah-rud, and Harut-nul. which rise in the southern 
slopes of the Siah-Koh and flow into the Scistan laihe, arc 
nil crossed bv the different mutes between Herat and 
Candahar. The I-ora, Zliob. Goinul. and Kurrum are other 
streams of importance, the three last draining into the 
Indus. 

The Scistan swamp, or Humun Uikc, which receives 
the waters of the Helmund, is a large expanse of lagoon 
on the borders of Eastern Persia. At ordinary scjUSoiis 
it reaches through a length of 70 miles, and is to a great 
6 
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extent dry And grass-covered, its edges being marked only 1 
by reed beds and clay cliffs. ! 

Climate, — The table-lands of which we have spoken 
van from 3000 to 0000 feet in height, and the climate 
of a region so diversified in elevation naturally presents 
extremes: the heights are very told, the deep valleys j 
very hot. The Emperor ltaher remarked of Cabul. that 
at one day’s journey from it you may find a place where 
snow never falls, and at two hours' journey a place 
where snow almost never melts! As a whole, the climate 
is dry, cool, and bracing. The year is divided distinctly 
into seasons of spring, summer, autumn, and Winter, the 
last beginning in December, when the streets of Calml 
are blocked with snow/ and all business is at an end ( 
for three months. Calml enjoys a moderately wann ! 
summer; but at Jellalahad, in the same valley lower 
down, the heat of June becomes intolerable. Burner. in 
18 10. left the wheat harvest in progress at Jellalahad. 
and found the crop at (iandamak. only 25 miles distant 
towards Cabul, but 3 inches above the ground. All over 
the province of Caudahar the summer beat is intense; 
snow seldom falls on the plains or lower hills, and when 
it does it melts at once. At Herat, though feet 
Vwcr than Caudahar. the summer is more tempi late, 
and the climate altogether is one of the most ngiec.ihle 
in Asia. Three years out of four at Herat it does not 
freeze enough for the people to store ice; yet it was 
not very far from Herat, and could not have been at a 
greatly higher level (at Kaiir Kala, near Kazan’), that in 
1750 Ahmed Shahs army, retreating from Persia, is said 
to have lost 18,000 men from cold in a single night. 

The people have by no means' that immunity from 
disease which the bright dry character of the climate 
and the fine physical aspect of a large proportion of them 
might lead us to expect. Intermittent and remittent 
levers are very prevalent; between July and October the 
mortality from fever and bowel complaint is great. Mont- 
is frequent, eye disease is very common, as are also helm l- 
rhoidal ejections and svplnlitic diseases in repuNive forms 

1‘rfnJtutionn . — Although by far the great ir portion of 
Afghanistan is a region of desert, rocks, and inaccessible 
mountains, it i.-» Lntcrspirsed with several well-watered 
and fertile vallevs. v killing all the ordinary eiops and the 
finest fruits and vegetables in abundance. The valley of 
the Cabul river is the most important part of the country; 
ro the south is the fertile district of I-ogar. drained by the 
river of that name, a tributary of the Calml; to the north 
is the Koh-i-damaii. also fertile and highly cultivated; and 
to the east is the valley of Jellalahad. Tlu-iv i-* also all 
e\t ecdingly rich and b-vel tract in the vicinity of Herat 
and Caudahar. 

i he grains cultivated are wheat, bailey, peas, beans, 
:n iize. rice, and some other grains of Hindustan, a-* jowarv, 

• i.una, rriU**o<-r. bajra. niotij, moong. o»>nl, and murhwa. 
Th»* most common vegetables an* ran of*. turnips, radish«-s. 
iett'ue. cauliflowers, onions, garlic, melons, and cucumber*. 
wiW: i few oth'-rs from H!miu-*ian. Madder is i-xtir.Mv* ly 
•r v,:: i-n the central table- lai-1 : and turmeric, assafu-tida, 
a:.‘i my other u-eful plants grow luxuriously. 'I he 
-■ i-* ftp* dally rich in timber, the slopes ami ravin. -* 

1 1 iiiu lu-KiLsli, a** well on many of tin* lower rangi s 

«: j.j.l'. being generally covered with priua-v.il forc*ts of 
p ..* ai.-i i.th*.r tree,. Besides all the Ji.iun cereal* ami 
f).‘* f.tc.idrei! v irietics of the im-loii and cucumber kinds 
k:.-/wt. to Asia, the castor-oil, tobacco, cotton, madder, 
a- I Mia: Valuable itonomic plants of the East, there 
ai*- ilso foun*l tb* fruits and tiowci* of Europe. 'Jim 
o.iu mulb*rry. oak. < e,Ur. walnut, and pine flourish, with 
all '• *r or* h nd tree*. English vegetable*- are in evciy 
ba 7 u-. ami in i.e country -eh- the iw, j> famine, and 
hv.e iiitli grow wild. 


The most important of tho domestic animals are the 
sheep. Goats are nearly as numerous, and some of than 
yield a line and remarkably soft down, which grows at tho 
root of the hair; the hair is long and usually jet block, 
but the down is of a shade more or less intense. Horses, 
mules, and asses arc plentiful ; camels and cattle less so. 
The cats of Cabul are distinguished by thoir long silky hair, 
and are known under the naino of Persian cats, though very 
few of them are found in Persia, and none aro imported 
from that country. Theso oats are exported in great 
numbers from Cabul, where the people encourage the 
growth of the liair by washing it with soap and combing 
it. Of wild animals, wolves, leopards, and hyaenas arc* 
the most common. 

Afghanistan contains considerable mineral vvealt li. Gold, 
silver, and copper are found in various parts ; some of the 
Afghan iron is believed to bo nearly equal to that of 
Sweden, and is largely exported to India. Lead, salt, alum, 
and saltpetre are also among tho natural products of rlu* 
country. Whole cliffs of lapis lazuli occur among the rocks. 

Inhabitants , — Afghanistan is not a homogeneous state, 
peopled entirely by Afghans under the rule of one sovereign. 
The name is merely a convenient geographical expression 
for a country which contains some districts almost entirely 
Afghan, many in which the Afghans form part of a 
mixed population, like the Turks or Greeks in Bulgaria 
or liounielin. others in which the Afghan soldiery rule by 
force an alien race, and also large tracts in which the 
Afghans have very little, if any, authority. Exclusive of 
Beloochistau, KafrUtan. and Afglmn-Turkc-stan, as being 
semi if not quite independent, the population of Afghan- 
istan i-» about 5,000,000; and of these about 2,000,000 
are true Afghans, speaking for the most part their 
peculiar language Pushtu, of tho same family as Sanskrit, 
though essentially distinct, and being Mohammedans of the 
orthodox •* Sunni ” persuasion. They are divided into clans, 
the principal of which are the Duranis, Yusuf zacs, Gliil/.aes, 
Montands. Afridis, &e., each of these being again sub- 
divided into many smaller tribes. The Hazaras, Eimaks, 
and Waziris are the principal of the Patlian or non- 
Afghan tribes. Some of these speak Persian, profess the 
‘•Shiah” Mohammedan faith, ami hold their own so well 
that no Afghan can pass through their districts without 
permission. Generally speaking, however, the Afghan is 
certainly the dominant power, being the strongest dan of 
any, and commanding more support from the semi-inde- 
pendent tribes than any other section. In the country 
tln-re are also settled a considerable number of Hindus, 
IYtmuus. Armenians, &c. 

] The origin and descent of the Afghans is, according to 
■ native historians, from the Jews who were carried captives 
by tie- Babylonians to the Ghore range, between Herut and 
Cabul. They call themselves B uni- Israel, “Sons of 
Israel.” claiming descent from Saul, and taking their name 
from his grandson Afghana; but the theory of their 
IB- brew origin, based on this tradition, is doubted, for 
their language has no relationship to any of the Semitic 
dialects, but is clearly a member of the great Aryan 
family. Among the higher order# the language, dress, 
and manners of the Persians predominate, 'lliu national 
(outline of the lower orders is a pair of dark cotton loom* 
trouM-r**, a large shirt (“camiss") worn over the trousers, 
pmc king down to the knees; a low black silk or cloth cup, 
with I.ippeb* or sides, having a gold brocaded top or crown ; 
a pair of brown or untanned leather half-boots, and in tin* 
cold season a large well -tanned sheep- skin cloak (“ jiortin”). 
lu the fast the Hindustan costume is adopted. Afghan 
femab-s arc geucrally fair and handsome, and their costume, 
when at home, consist# of a loose shirt (chemise), like 
thowe worn by the men, but rather longer, and made of 
. liner material, richly ornamented with n smalt bright- 
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coloured silk hood; and when they go abroad, which is not 
often, they completely envelop themselves in a boorku (a 
long white veil, with eyelet and breathing holes), which 
conceals the whole of their person. All unmarried women 
wear white trousers, and their hair loose. The women are 
considered like currency; wives are purchased, and in cases 
of crime the penalty is oftentimes paid in the fair sex. 

The men, when at homo, pass much of their time 
smoking tobacco or inhaling the smoke from hemp, hang, 
or gunjali, which produces the most powerful and illusory 
kind of intoxication known— even calming the horrors 
of hydrophobia — and has a most extraordinary (‘fleet on 
the human constitution. Snuff is taken quite as an 
article of luxury. Gambling and wine are prohibited, 
but both are freely, if sometimes secretly indulged in, so 
far as they can bo afforded. The Afghans are partial to 
singing, and particularly addicted to story-telling. One 
of their chief amusements is hunting, which sport they 
carry on like the Scottish “tinkal.” Horse-racing is 
conducted on a large scale, as no less than twenty or 
thirty horses start at once, and proceed over a distance of 
from 10 to 20 miles. 

All the principal towns, such as Cabul, Ghazni, and 
Candahar, are inhabited largely by Persians and Hindus. 
The Afghans are nearly all officers, soldiers, and priests, 
and scorn to he traders or shopkeepers. The houses of 
the better classes are large, with numerous courts and 
halls, while those of the common people arc of one story, 
each containing a single room, about 20 feet long by 12 
broad, with little ornament and scarcely any furniture. 

The Afghans, ns a race, are handsome and athletic, 
often with fair complexion, flowing beard, and highly 
aquiline features. Both the men and women often have 
features of .Jewish cast — a trait also met witli amongst 
the Armenians and some other Aryan races. The in- 
habitants are inured to bloodshed and discord from infancy; 
and though at one time hospituble and chivalrous, little 
reliance can now be placed on tho Unng-du pooshtanntk , 
or “ honour of tho Afghan name.” Unscrupulous, treacher- 
ous, vain, insatiable, and passionate in revenge, they will 
satisfy this feeling in the most reckless and cruel manner. 
The spirit of their character and institutions was tersely 
expressed by nn old man to Klphinstone, who had urged 
the Advantage of quiet and security under a strong king — 
“We are content with discord, wo are content with alarms, 
wo arc content with blood ; but we will never Ik: content 
with a master." 

Industry and Commerce.— The chief articles manufac- 
tured for export are silk, woollen stuffs, sword-blades, and 
fire-arms, from Herat and Candahar. Felts are extensively 
manufactured at CandAhnr for carpets, cushions, Wilding, 
horse-clothing, &c. ; and a variety of woven goods arc 
made from the wool of the sheep, goat, and Bactrinn 
camel. Rosaries and charms are mado at Candahar, from 
a sort of chrysolite, and largely exported, especially 
to Mecca. Thu manufacture of posting or prepared 
sheep-skin pelisses, is chiefly promoted by its adoption 
as a winter dress for tho army of the Punjaub. Carpets 
of an excellent quality arc made at Herat, their prices 
ranging from 10 to 1000 rupees. A recent traveller 
enumerates the following as the chief industrial occupations 
for home produce at Candahar:— Jewellers, gold and silver 
smiths, booksellers, bookbinders, stntioners, makers of 
kullumdAuns (n sort of inkstand and pen-case, of which 
every man who can write has ono), seal engravers, sellers 
of armour, sellers of shields (these shields are of buffalo's or 
rhinoceros’ hide), gunsmiths, sword-cutlers, polishers of steel, 
sellers of bows and arrows, sellers of gloss ornaments for 
women, threo descriptions of shoe-makers, boot-makers, 
button-makers, silk thread sellers, gold wire and gold thread 
•oilers, saddlers, farriers, painters, fruiterers, cooks, soup- 


sellers, tobacconists, druggists, perfumer*, sellers of sherbet 
and of fullodcli, confectioners, embroiderers, and people 
whose business is to sew ornaments on dot lies of all 
descriptions, from jewels to spangles. 

There arc* but few roads for wheel carnages in Afghani- 
stan, and little is done to faeilitatu communication — none 
of the rivers being even bridged, except in the towns. 
The conveyance of merchandise is effected hy beasts of 
burden. Camels are mostly used in the level countries, 
and mules or asses in the mountainous districts. Nearly 
all the land commerce existing between India on one 
side, and Persia, Turkestan, and China on the other, must 
bu carried through Afghanistan. Of these lines of com- 
munication the most northern goes hy way of Loodianah, 
Lahore, Attock, Peshawur, to Cabul, on the way to Bokhara. 
A middle line leads from Lahore to the table-land, where 
it branches to Ghazni and Candahar. A southern route 
reaches Candahar from the mouth of the Indus, and then 
passes westward into Persia. An active commerce is 
carried on between Herat and Meshed and other towns in 
Persia; and several cara\an* go annually from Cabul to 
India and Bokhara. The productions of Afghanistan reach 
India and many (it her parts to a large extent hy means of 
the singular tribe of warrior-traders known as Povind.ih* 
— from the Persian parivinda , a bale of goods. At a 
particular time every year an immense carat an is formed, 
in which are included endless camel-loads of all the varied 
saleable productions of the country, and the women and 
children of the tribe. The Goinul Pass is the chosen 
route, and through the hostile tribe*' who here invariably 
assemble to intercept and molc-t tl m, the Povindahs fight 
their way. Arriving r» the Gnmul plain, near the Indus, 
the tents are pitched, a u ’ere the women and children 
remain, while the mm go with their merchandise to 
Mooltan, Lahore. Benares, and other parts of India. In 
April the Povindahs assemble again for the return journey, 
taking bark Kuropcan and Indian goods. There is serious 
work in the pass as the great caravan returns and the 
Povindahs seldom arrive in their native plains without the 
loss of numbers of their tribe. Their trade amounts to 
about £1.500,000 nnnualh. and its .survival in the face of 
such obstacles is very rental table. 

History . — Afghanistan was known to the Greeks under 
the name of Jrtci;m. It formed paTt of the old Persian 
empire, with which it passed into the hands of Alexander 
the Great. During the last century it has several times 
been the scene of much anarchy and confusion, in conse- 
quence of the claims of various competitors to the throne. 
In 1824 three of them divided the country among them — 
Dost Mohammed taking the Cabul district. Shah Mahmoud 
that of Herat, and Futoh Khan that of Candahar; the 
former sovereign, Shah Soojali, having been dqjosed and 
expelled from the country. 

Dost Mohammed, the most powerful of the throe leaders, 
addressed a letter to Lord Auckland, in May. 183f>. which 
was the forerunner of British interference in that quarter; 
the Afghan professed to desire the friendship of the British, 
while the governor-general suspected him of complicity in 
certain alleged designs of Russia and Persia on our Indian 
empire. Sir A. Burnes was sent on a mission to Cabul in 
1837. which resulted in a resolution mi the part of Lord 
Auckland to oppose Dost Mohammed and reinstate Shah 
Soojali. 

Then commenced a busy scene of military operations. 
In October, 1838, a proclamation of v ar was issued from 
Simla against Dost Mohammed. A British force of 
25,000 men was soon ready for the expedition, which 
was to advance towards Cabul by way of Shik.irp«ior. the 
Bolan Pass, Quettali, and Candahar. Between Shikarpoor 
and tho Bolan Pass is a broad desert; and Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, in February, 1830, prepared to cross this desert 
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with nn army of about 10,000 men, accompanied by no ! tin* Soiiinan range ami the district of l'iaehin, to the north 
fewer than 80,000 undisciplined camp followers. The ! of Qucttah, were added to British territory, and a British 
army reached Caiutaliar in April, having suffered much in I resident, Sir Louis Cavagnari, was appointed to reside at 
their long march of 1000 mile* from Fcrozepoor. The j C.ilml. Within less than two mouths, however, of the sign- 
Bo m bay aimy. which suffered still more severely, joined j ing of this treaty, the British resident, together with his 
the former at C.mdnh.ir early in May. | escort almost to a man, were murdered; the new Amcor 

After having established Shah Soojah in a precarious \ lied, and a general rising of the Afghan tribes took place, 
kind of sovereignty at Cand.ih.vr, the British, under Sir i In the campaign which followed tho safety of the British 
John Keane, set off in duly for Ghazni, *230 miles distant, i forces was moro than once seriously imperilled, and though 
After stunning this town. Sir dolm advanced upon Culml. , in the end they were victorious and guiuod possession of 
which was captured on the 7 th of August. Host Mohammed ' Cabul and Caudahar, a change of government in England 
lied from tin* country; Hyder Khan, one of his mui*. Mir- led also to a change of policy, and they were withdrawn to 
rendered to Sir A. Humes, and Akbar Khan, another son. i India, so that in 1SS2 a few points only of the celebrated 
was compelled to give up delhilalud to Colonel Wade. ! “scientific frontier," the acquisition of which lmd been 
Fight thousand troops were then detached to remain at the real cause of the war against Shere Ali, remained in 
Cabul to support Shah Soojah, and the hulk of the aiiny : British hands. Meanwhile a civil war had been raging in 
returned to India. Throughout ncaily the whole of IN in ; Afghanistan between Ayoub Khan and Abdurahman Khan, 
and 1841 there were iiisunections against the British and ’ aspirants for the throne, and the latter in the end proved 
Shah Soojah. on the part of the Afghan chiefs, and alt hoiigli , v ictorious. Negotiations were opened with him by the 
Dost Mohammed sui rendered to the Eiiglidi in uilier, j Indian government, and in 1883 it was decided to allow 
18J0. and w.nt quietly to live in India, yet the emuitn ; him an annual subsidy oil condition that ho would be 
remained in Midi an mwtth d <d.it<* that the picsence of guided by the advice of the Indian government in all tho 
fiom 10,mm to Dl.nOn BiitUli troops were deemed neees- , foreign affairs of his country. Early in the following year 
.'ary. In Noveinhci. 18 1L, matins rracln'd :i trisi-.. 1 the attention of the British government was directed to 
The Afghans sm rounded Culm!, and befoie the cln-a* of j the acquisitions of territory which Russia was rapidly 
the year >ir A. Bmue^ and Ni \Y. M'X.mJiirn had i making in the diicction of the Afghan frontier, and in May, 
both been murder* >1 a:.«i the British had agreed to.ihandon j 188-1, the British ambassador at St. Petersburg, Sir Edward 
C deal and return t*> Luba. < Mi •■ill January. 1 * I'J. they Thornton, was instructed to revive an old Russian proposi- 
fitt o;r , .v: 1 I’-i-ii let’-, at one <-f the u’.""L disastrous • timi made in 188*2 for the definition of the Afghan frontier. 
t*\i uts r ue rded m 1 « • rlMi history 11 ii.i^-d iuee»*,> j Alt' r s.,n».* negot : ation it was agreed by both governments 
u:.tlv by t h. * Afghan-, ah »:.br and «ii-i iplim wne lost, ' that the deliuition should be entrusted to a joint commission 
and ni' "i t A, - ’! i.f at' til timnUrif of BiitMi and Russian officers. In the autumn of Hie 

rump f ei ■*. w. ’is* u. and < l.iMren. one nun only e*e iped year the Biitish delegate, Sir Peter Lumsden, was appointed 
t-- t ;:ry tl d'-ei' tidu.g' to G< ucm! Sale, who stjll laid • and s**t out on his mission, but no corresponding movement 
his p, a .it -LI i!i’ ad. G|. i/.*<i w.v* afterwards ciptiirnl j ms made on the part of the Russians, and during the 
h ; tl < !> id* i Akb.ir Khan, hut <'.md.ih.ir and { winter portions of tin* debatable land were occupied by them 

J* ! d i s w. p 1 1 1 1 ,e ■ !. .uit! s..ii t addition il f.,ri cs h i\ing j in force. During the months of February and March, 1883, 
b* i * ' -.t :iom Iii'ri i. Giiu<uii m l C.ilml w.r- nr.iptui**d i the negotiations between tho two govciuineiits hecamo 
b; ** lb.:. s’-., and Aklar Khan w is total!;, defeated. After | very animated, and some important eon fci cnees were held 
lies. \ -s Hr British J* ice*. \Mi»* uithdi iwn. and it ! between the Atneer Abdurahman and I#ord Duffcrin, the 
w.i' \i . \ed tie Afghan' hail ban deprive l of nil I governor- general of India, at Kawul Hindi, where the Ameer 
pow* i i.ite the L ,i »\«*nimi nt i f India I hail arrived on a visit of state. While the Ameer was ill 

Th - e\pi*' t it .* 'it . Ijovm v« r. proved to be f.dl.iunTis.fnr in , luui'i. news arrived that General Konmiofl, tho Russian 
l8i*j t Afghi’ s, under D<»*>t Mohammed, tnrmed an | commander, had suddenly attacked the Afghans at Pend - 
nlKuiiee with the > kl^, and s. hr* m-ut*- engagements took jHi and defeated them with great slaughter, and war between 
place bet u ten then* allies and the British. After the (ire.it Britain and Russia at one time appeared inevitable, 
ib bat r.f >ikhs at Gtici it 21st February, 1 h| 1», Dost Active preparations were mudo both in England and Russia, 
Mohammed tied to Afghani-l m. and his impulsion of the hut in the end a compromise was effected and arrangements 
BritMi ji.wer wis s lu h tint during the Indian Mutiny of were made for marking out A frontier line which should be 
l s.j 7 he I endiTe.1 valuable indii • ct assist mce by prevent ing recognized by ail parties interested# Few persons, however, 
any invarii n of territory in that quart* r. 1 Jus able ruh r regard the arrangement as permanent, and there run be no 
died in l*»;3,and his «.nn<, mi:n**diitoly coimn»*nced a war doubt but that the condition of Afghanistan will be a 
tf 'Uf O '^b n. whi« h l.istrd fur s.-w ral years. I he British source of anxiety to the Indian government for many 
goverr.fi.' nt nltiorit*-!;. e-pou-wd the r.iu^ of the youngest year*! to come, • 

hi'*, S!i* p* Aii. who / oj imred both his bn-th.-rs after liis * AFGHAN TURKESTAN. Beyond tho great range 
own pi-.spe. ts had b-i..-u.> welLnigh di sju i.U". ( p to of the Ilindu-Kush, from the northern dopes of thoso 

1>*72 >,h*T»- Ali wa-» i hiMly guideil in his policy by his mountaiuH to the Oxns and the Central Asian desert, 
i-I b 't "t n Y.ikf*ob Klrm. but in that u*ar a j.ahiec intriime there lie several states which, politically, are part of 
c/i-t.-J V.ikof b from his phi*.*. an*l Sheie Ali nominateil Afghanistan, though in a geographical sense sejiaratcd by 
Ah : i!!a .Ian. l.ii young* -*t m.u. as his su« ce*Mir. In 1878. lrniuntaiiH rising far into tho region of perpetual snow, 
w..»ri**ir *‘f'i*iii»d probable betwei-n England and Russ.a with passes ranging from 12,000 to 13,000 feet and 
i:: f * -j Ri.ff i f e-.i-nt' arising' out of the Rus^#-'! mkisli upward-. It is to be soppofied that the rulcro of Afghani- 
m ir of that a i nr, Mjeie A!i received a Russian minion at stau attach some importance to theeo outlying and almost 
C'lhal. As !;*• "nhs 4 'qu*'!j*ly deelined to receive any corre- inaeeessiblc jHisseiwiona or tributary states, having shown 
sp' nd.i.g Briti.-h n..- war was deefared against him, < at various times great determination to retain them, 
and r r.f :i«iv^,r.e of the Anglo-Indian auny into Afghanistan i During a period of civil war among tho Afghan chiefs tho 
w.is q'j.rkb. f-dl'/wed bv the C'dlajisi* of the Afghan military j Turkestan states asserted their independence, hut in 1860 
fortes, and th«* tight 'am i death of Shne Ali. Yakoob Dost Mohammed commenced a series of campaigns which, 
Khur:. who *;r r ft d*-d b:m. jnomisfd to recoirnize the sn- lasting t*» i860, resulted in effectually reuniting the whole 
j.remary of I'mtirij in?!u*'nfi- in hi** country, and by the of them under his sway. Almost tho only recognition) 
treaty of Gandam.ik a poi lion of the line of passes through however, now exacted by the rulers of Cabul is tbs 
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rendering of homage on certain occasions and the payment a.d. 41, crossing the great mountains of the Atlas, and 
of an annual tribute. The population of all tho state's going sotno distance south ; and in Ptolemy we have the 
referred to does not much exceed 600,000. narrative of a Roman officer, Mat emus, who set out from 

Badaksknn is the most easterly, and also by far the the neighbourhood of Tripoli, and went a four months’ 
largest of the states .north of tho Uindu-Kush range march in a southern direction. This route must have 
included within Afghan Turkestan. It lies for the most brought him into the latitude of Timbuktu, and into the 
part in the deep valley of the Kokcha river, a tributary of neigh bourhnod of the Chad ; and if tin* story is true, tin* 
the Oxu.s. This valley is so fertile that rice and wheat are great river now commonly called the Niger was probably 
exported to the surrounding countries, whilst, its pastures thus known to the Romans. 

maintain lai^e numbers of horses, cattle, and famous camels. The Fortunate Islands (now the Canaries) were know n 

Within this territory beautiful lapis lazuli, sapphires, and to Ptolemy, and he reckons all his eastward distance's or 
rubies are also found in abundance. Its chief centres of longitudes from them, or from some one point in them; 
population are Jinn, a cluster of hamlets in the valley of for he does not appear to have known anything accurately 
the Kokcha, and Faizahad, on the Oxus. as to the relative position of these islands. And as coast* 

Wakhan . higher up the valley of the Oxus, on the ing voyages had considerably extended the knowledge of 
Noutli-wcstein border of tho Great Pamir steppe, is a the east coast of Africa, without, however, showing any 
province tributary in its turn to Badakshan. There is a termination of the land, Ptolemy concluded that the 
considerable transit trade, the easiest approach hither from southern parts of Africa joined the eastern parts of Asia, 
India being by tho Chitral Valley and over the Baroghil and thus he converted the Indian Ocean into an inland •‘ta. 
Pass at its head. The Greek and Roman writers mention the following 

Kumluz , the state next Bodakslmn westward, was remarkable African animals with which they were at- 
funneily an independent khanate, now tributary to quuiutcd: the crocodile and the hippopotamus, both in tho 
Afghanistan. Its valley is richly productive of grain ami Nile and the rivers of Western Africa-, the giiuflTc, or 
fruits. camelopard; the elephant; the two-horned riiinoeeros* 

linlklt (ancient, liactria ). We here approach the borders nnd the ostrich. With the exception of the hippopotamus, 
of the great Turkoman desert, and the low country becomes all these animals were at dillereut times seou in the 
hare and stony, though the upper valleys nrc well watered j Roman capital. The camel is not mentioned as being 
and fertile. The'nativcs are Usbegs of the Miiah sect of | found in Africa by any ancient writer, we believe, except 
Mohammedans, and Bnlkh, their capital, now a ruinous | Herodotus, and it is therefore com lnded that it was intro- 
plncc, has had a great history. It is still called by the J duced into this continent by the Aral’s. 

Orientals Ucin-ul-Bilad, or the “Mother of Cities.” In j As the Aiabs became nc(|i.aiiitcd with the country south 
the beginning of the period of tho middle nges it was the • of the Gicut 1)< *.ert as e.uly as , nc sow-nth century, and 
great centre of Mohammedan civilization in Central Asia. : had for many genci . ' .s been in the habit of indorsing 
and was then an immense city fully JO miles in circuit. • the desert by means oi o:na\ans. their authority precedes 
It was the birthplace of Zoroaster, and the capital of the that of, the writers of Western Europe in point of time. 
Greek kingdom founded by the successors of Alexander the 1 The woihs of the Arab geographers with respect to Africa, 
Great. | are worthy of attention, for though often \ ague and nn- 

Andkhui and Maimana arc the other two states, both, j satisfactory they still show, in some diiectious. a more 
especially the latter, containing a varlike Usbeg popula- ! extensive knowledge than the Greeks and Romans ha\e 
tion, partly settled in villages, partly nomadic. . left on leeord: and imb ed tin ir act nuiits have luvn viiic- 

A FORTIORI. The urgumeut a fortiori i< one which * times singularly confirmed bv the imjuiries of our own ago. 

is evidently stronger than another already allowed to he ’ rp to the beginning i f the lifteeiith cent uiv tin* only 

conclusive. 1 portion of Africa known to Kni'-peaus was the northern 

AFRICA. Vrogrt* * of I) it core ry. — The name 1 or Meditemnc.iu sln-u*. It was in 14lf> that Prime 
u Africa,” which is no doubt of native origin, was probably Henry. s«,n t,f ,l«.liti 1.. king of lVitugal. set on bit the 
first introduced into Kurope by the Romans, who limited first of a mu.uknble series of exploring expedition*, by 
it, however, to one of their African provinces which com- which the intiie coast of Africa was t-\ t-ntu illy made 
prehended tho city of Carthage. The real name for the known to the lmdein woild. Prime lit my died in 1 IiiiJ. 
whole continent, both in the Greek and Roman writers, ■ np to whi«h time the explorers had only reached as far 
is Libya . Herodotus states that it is surrounded with \ as Sierra Leone. Zeal fir Afncan discowry, wlikh the 
water, except at the narrow neck now called the Isthmus ( prince had maintained in the face «.f li.iig-c>>ntiiiued ridi- 
of Suez; and one reason for his belief was apparently the | cub* and opposite n. was now become a national passion, 
story that tho continent haii been circumnavigated by the mid the work of pioseeutiug what had been so well begun 
Phoenicians in the reign of Pharaoh Necho (as he is called j was taken up l»y the government. Bartholomew Diaz ob- 

iu 2 Kings xxiii.), king of Egypt, between H.C. 610 and i taiued chaige of three ships, and was commanded to pursue 

604. \ his emuse southwards till he arrived at the cxticmity of the 

From the tables of Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, it j continent. "Ibis object he attained, without at fust being 
appears that tho coast of western Africa was known, proh- j aware of his success, and we dista alo tin 

ably through the navigation of the Carthaginians and the eastern side of Africa, sighting the icmarkable promontory 
Romans, as far as to 11° N. lat. The powerful state of i which has sinu* then received the various names i f the 
Carthage, which employed so many elephants in war, and ! I.inn of the Sea. the Head of Africa, the Capo of Tempests, 
carried oil so exteusivo a commerce, could not bo ignorant j and the Cape of Gm-il Hope. 

of tho countries south of tho Great Desert. The elephant Portugal was by this time steadily rising to the highest 
was perhaps not an inhabitant of the Atlas regions, though place as the gicatest maritime power in Europe, and I.is- 
Pliny states that it was, and therefore must have been bon was the i outre of all that was speculative and adieu - 
brought to CArtlmgo from Central Africa; while the articles tnrous in maritime discowry. It was whilst li\ing then*, 
of commerce which the interior now furnishes to the coast employed in constructing charts and maps, that Columbus 
of Tripoli were commodities in which the Carthaginians coneeixed hi* giand idea of sailing westward to the Indies 
used to deal, such as slaves, ivory, and gold. The Cartha- of Marco Polo; and to qualify himself for his gnat enter- 
ginians had extensive elephant stables and grounds near prise, he undertook son oral \oyagcs along the Afiii n: 
tho city. Pliny gives an account of Suetonius Paulinu#, coast, llawng licie acquired the necessary expiricncc. he 
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unfolded his larger scheme to the Portuguese king, who, 
however, decided against the venture, which ultimately 
found patrons in Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, The 
startling tidings by and by arrived that Columbus 
had found a new world, and a little zest was added 
to Portuguese explorations hv the hope that the newly- 
discovered lands might be reached by an eastern 
voyage round Africa. Va*co dc (lama and others were 
despatched on new vc wages with this view; and although 
tlu>e particular hopes were disappointed, the Portuguese 
wete by these means able, in 151MS, to elnim the credit of 
having traced the coast line from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the southern extremity of the Red Sea, a distance of ( 
more than 10.000 miles. 

In addition to this acquaintance with the coast, the i 
Portuguese in course of time also acquired some little ; 
knowledge of the inland country, partly through the estab- j 
IMniieiiN which they soon began to form at different points, ! 


towards the Soudan, or Country of tbo Rlacks — the great 
expanse in the widest part of the continent, from tho 
Sahara Desert to about 7° N. lat. The second series 
of explorations, initiated by Dr. Livingstone in 1849, 
ranged from the colonized portions of South Africa to 
a few degrees north of tho equator, tlio country of the 
Zambesi and the Congo. The third series had for their 
object the discovery of the long-hidden sources of the 
Nile and of the great lake system of Kostern Central 
Africa, and had their origin in reports, received in 1845, 
from some missionaries stationed near Mombas, on tho 
eastern side of Africa, to the effect that, u scries of large 
lakes were to bo found at no great distance in tlio interior. 
We will, in the order here indicated, briefly glance at the 
results achieved by the noble host of devoted men who, in 
many cases at the cost of their own lives, have opened up 
the “ dark continent " to the enterprise of the colonist, the 
merchant, and the philanthropist. 


and partly by means of information brought to them from j With Mungo Park, strictly speaking, commenced tho era 


other parts by the natives. One of the vague legends of j of unceasing efforts to penetrate the interior. The Niger 
median. il time?* was that of a rich and magnificent king- may be called Mungo Park's river. The Senegal was said 


the .sovereign and priest of which came to he known ; to spread away into Central Africa past Timbuktu; but 
in the west a.s Priest .Inlui. or PuMer John.” and tin* ' Park, making his way inwards from the west coast, dis- 


W.ilitv of whose kingdom was sometimes supposed to he 
in Asia and sometimes In Afriia. The reports concerning 
it had made a pvofi und impression in Kurope. and one of the 
main ohji-i tski-pt in view hv Pott ugliest? expeditions was the 
distfury of this mysterious peisomge — of whom we need 
« nly >av hire tint whoever he may u-nllv have been, lie 
was. in m th.* first intercourse* with Abyssinia, taken to be 
t l,e imp,. u r < l that country. It was in the course of this 
qtiist that Abyssinia wa> visited by two emissaries of King 
•b hn. and <]o-e relations were begun between Portugal and 
t!.!s ]i irt of Afrn.i. whiih lasted for several centuries. 


covered a great river, known as the Jolihu, flowing past 
Timbuktu indeed, but in a direction exactly contrary to the 
: course of the Senegal. He explored the countries bordering 
| on the river, determined the southern confines of the Sahara, 

: and returned in 1797, In 1805 this adventurous traveller 
took a second journey to the same regions for the pur- 
pose of descending the Joliba to its mouth, lie i.s ascer- 
tained to have passed Timbuktu, and to have reached 
Houssa. where he was killed by tho natives. The problem 
j of tho Niger was solved in 1830 by Kiehard Lander, who, 
taking it up about the point to which Park had reached, 


Hiving bun tie* fir^t Lurope.ms to familial izv thom- 
*-*I\*~ wiiii Africa, their present povses^ion-* there are 
I. iMi.i’lv litliir cxtmsive. On the eastern eoa**t they 
e\t> i.i ! fi r nearly D*(mi miles, from Cape Trio to Amhriz. 
< » : o : rtg Angol t. Louml. 1 . and Bcnguela. There is no defi- 
nite ii.’,.i!.il limit, the dominant Portuguese living aliin st 
entin !y in a f< w n a-t t< wr.-. The government has always 
be*‘ii ut telly corrupt, and i» a uu n* system of extortion and 
robbing < f the produce and labour of the native negro 
tribes. Jt i.^ dgnitkunt that though the Portuguese have 
li id sittlermnts here since 14*8. thev have not to this dav 


and where the river was known as the Joliba, or (Juorra, 
traced it to its delta in the Bight of Binfrn. In 1822 
three Englishmen, Clapperton, Oudney, and Denham, set- 
ting out from Tripoli, crossed the Great Desert, first 
reached the state of Bomu. and saw the great lagoon known 
as Lake Chad. Oudney died in Bomu, and Clapperton, on a 
second voyage, died at Socattoo, near the Niger. In 1826 
Major Lning al*»o crossed the desert from Tripoli, and first 
saw tin* faim-d city of Timbuktu, which had been known by 
report to Europeans since the fourteenth century. He 
I transmitted some brief notices of tho city, where ho sjient 


o*!.'tru< t« d n “Ingle highway or passible nad in iheir several weeks, but was murdered on his return through ihu 
wl/.b* vi“. desert. Then the Frenchman Caillid brought back nn 


'll. - b. mg th« r.iM*. ir is p< rhaps not sin pricing that. 1 account of this great centre of commerce, having reached 
r *!.•• Pi-itiigu* so had f«*r «*t nturb s occupied positions all I Timbuktu from the western const, and returned north- 
r< iii.'i the African (oast, the worbl was scarcely anything ' wards through the Great Desert to Mtrocco. In 1849 an 
Tie* ui*«-r c's.ei-niing th*- vast interior of the continent. ! expedition was arranged by Mr. .lames Richardson with a 
>*o j.r* fi ur.dlv dark and invsti’riius was the subject, and 1 view to conclude commercial treaties with the chiefs of 
so < nfiii ting and urn i-rtiin th** meagre details rem'vud at Northern Africa, and also to obtain, if possible, the sup- 
tln'.*- • ‘ i.cemir.g it. that in 178* a f**w scientific and pression of slavery. Mr. Richardson, accompanied by Dr. 
l.armd j#**rs^ns formed tlnmselvis into a s*»ci»*ty for pr<>- Heinrich Barth and Dr. Overweg, reached the scene of his 
rating the exploration of Inner Africa. This ‘’African proposed labours, but died before anything could be begun. 
A ition " was formed in London, and under its auspici s ( tvervveg also fell a victim to his exertions, hut Barth con- 
!:."fir‘‘t r<all v earnest attempt toojien up th« continent began, tinned bis explorations till 1856. During this time he 
T: i:» f . “^arilv slow* progress, however, together with re- traversed in many directions almost tho whole* of the 
p-.it* d fvilnrr*. was \cTy discouraging; and in 18,'fl the Northern Soudan, and upon these great journeys we are still 
j..;* y African Association was merged in the more general dependent for the greater part of our knowledge of the 
■*fj" jMj.hical SodVtv," but not before its agents. Hough- central negro states. Much of Barth's ground was tra- 
t'L. M'.rsg*. Park. I [* .Human, Burckhardt, and others had versed in 1865-67 by Gerard Roblfs, and still further in 
add* ■! i .'iti ri.dlv to our knowledge, often at the sacrifice 1809 by Dr. Nachtigal, who was commissioned by the King 
of th* rf.su lii.*.. During the present century exploration of Prussia to carry presents to the Sultan of Bomu, in 
4 ver th.- gr* *;r:d has Uen r,uri*d on with wonderful energy, acknowledgment of that potentate's aid to former fravel- 
m»d within the last fifty years more has been done to un- lers. Dr. Nachtigal afterwards revisited tho same districts, 
th el th»- gnat African mystery than during 2000 years j and in his journeys from 1874 to 1880 investigated the 
b* b-re. 1 Easteni Sahara, the central mountainous country of Tibcsti, 


'I he ciriii st of these exploring expeditions, commenced and found no outflowing river from Lake Chad, which 
at tK‘ ir.«stan< t of the African Association, were directed had previously been supposed to be a terminal lake. 
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Tt was not until after these arduous journeys that any ; 
distinct Conception could be formed of the political condi- : 
tion of the great fertile belt of Central Africa which lies : 
south of the barrier of the vast Sahara. Then came to | 
light the great series of Mohammedan states which lie 
between Darfur on the cast and Sencgainbia on the* 
west — Wadai, Rornu, and the Felatlah states. The 
powerful state of Romu, in which the descendants *»f 
Arabs are the ruling race over the far more numerous 
negro inhabitants, had its first Moslem ruler as early as 
iO.Sb, and seems to have reached the zenith of its power 
in tlio eleventh century, when its limits extended over 
Fezzan on the north. The states lying westward — Sokotn. 
Gando, Masena, Timbo, with many minor ones — owe their 
foundation to the remarkable negro race of the Fubihs or 
Fclattahs, who appear to have been converted to Moham- 
medanism as lately as the middle of the eighteenth century, 
who have been carrying their religious wars of conquest 


eastward over the Niger basin since 1802, and who are 
still extending their influence further into the pagan domain 
of central Ncgroland. 

The second series of explorations were commenced by 
Dr. Livingstone, and relate chiefly to the great lacustrine 
system of Southern Central Africa. In the summer of 
1 8 II), the doctor, who, as an agent of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, had laboured and travelled in the countiii^ 
immediately north of the Cape Colony since 1840, bi-umi 
those remarkable journeys in the interior of Soul linn 
Africa, which continued till his death in 1873, and \%Jiif kj 
have giun to him the first place amongst African di^- 
covnvis. The finding of Lake Ngami, the central pnini 
of the continental drainage of South Africa, was the giv.it 
discovery of the first year. Retween 1851 and 1*.V» 
Livingstone journeyed in tty? land of the Bechuanno. and 
was the first European to embark upon the upper waters 
of the Zambesi, and to trace this great river to its sourt u 



Victoria Falls, 

in the little Like Dilolo. From the Makololo country he 
proceeded westward across the continent through twenty- 
two degrees of latitude to Loamla, on the west coast, 
where lie appcnrrd in 1854. Returning in 1 H55-5H by a 
somewhat more northerly route, he n-emssed the continent ; 
descended the Zambesi to its mouth at Quilimanc, dis- 
covering the wonderful Victoria Falls of the river on his 
way. In a new journey in the Zambesi region in 1851), 
I)r. Livingstone, accompanied by Dr. Kirk, traced the 
Shire river, a northern tributary of the Zambesi, to its 
outflow frmn the Nvassa, the most southerly of the great 
African chain of fresh-water lakes. A subsequent effort to 
find a way to bis newly-discovomi Like Nvassa from the 
Rovuina river failed, the river proving uniiaviguble ; but 
the undaunted explorer returned in 18fil to the Shire 
river, and, earning n boat past its rapids, launched out 
to explore the whole length of Lake Nyossa. In I860 
Livingstone commenced his last and grandest expedition, 
the object being to determine the course of the waters 


Zambesi River. 

between lakes Nvassa and Tanganyika. It was ujxm this 
journey that, soon after passing the bead waters of one o' 
the 7. unbesi tributaries, lie ascended some high land, and 
came upon the Chamhc/c river. Continuing in a north- 
westerly direction he reached what was for some time 
knowui as Like Lieiuha, but which proved to he only a 
southern extension of Tanganyika. Taming south -west 
again, he found that the two large lakes, Mocro and 
Rangwcolo (or Romb.i\ formed part of one great system 
connected by the Chanibcze river (also named in different 
| Mils of its course the Luapnla and Lualaba> in a basin 
south and w est of that of Tanganyika. In 1 8fil» Livingstone 
nrrhod at Vjiji. on the eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika, 
and after a brief rest here crossed the lake, penetrated the 
dense tropical forests and swamps of Manyuema country, 
in the heart of the southern portion of the coutinent. then 
struck again the \ast river Lualaba, and during 1870-71 
traced it flowing out of the Like Mocro and heard that it 
passed through a third great expansion. Like Kamalondo. 
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Tie also learned that the river received A great tributary 
from the south-westward, winch also expanded into a vast 
lake, and this Livingstone named, in anticipation. Lake 
Lincoln. The fate of the great traveller, from whom no 
news had been heard for more than two years, now became 
a matter of the greatest anxiety among all classes in 10 mope 
and America. Expeditions were organized to search for 
him, one, generously fitted ont at the expense of the 
proprietor of an American newspaper, being placed under 
the command of Mr. 11. M. Stanley. This gentleman 
made a bold match from Zanzibar to Ujiji, and was 
fortunate enough to meet the veteran traveller there, just 
returned from Manyueina, broken down by the severity of 
the task he had accomplished, and in need of everything. 
Ijvingsronc wa> naturally cheered hv the world wide 
interest evinced in his behalf, and after a few pleasant 
weeks spmt tcgethci. Stanley left him recruited in health, 
well supplied with stores and followers, and determined to 
furl I:* r prosecute the search, in order to clear up all doubts 
ic-pecting the ultimate course of the great Lualaba river. 
Thi". however. Livingstone was not destined to accomplish. 
The edoits already made had proved too heavy a tax upon 
his strength, and on the 3rd May, 1*73, by the shore', of his 
{ wn 1 ike Ili-mha, he laid down his life for the land he had 
lov.d with smh rare and devoted ardour. No man felt 
m.'i.* acutely. «»i- exposed more unsparingly, the horrors 
»f tie slave trade; and the ruling idea of his life was 
sn t«- open up Afiiea to legitimate tiade with the world 
ti.ar t inhuman liaflic would become unprotitahle if not 

1 '’i* full i» , 'ult’* * f Ur. Living>t«me's travels can never he 

• *• i- .r. <1 by tb-' imruediat*- i.utiouie of his own experience. 

1 ' i .'-l.iiig devotion t» Africa, and his published woiks 

• t:.. siibjeM. gave sm h a luetic and impetus to Afncan 
t a\u js Kotl.mg else could have imparted. The expr- 

: ' of both C micron and Manley — contributing us 
t’.ey .lid so enormously t<i geographical knowledge — 
w- 1 u". b rtuken in the tirst instance to search for Living- 
s'* i. : and t i.i* Midid relations which the great explorer 

1.. vai : iMy inaiiitaim d with the tribes amongst whom he 
sojourned, undoubtedly smoothed the way for Ids numerous 
fullowiTs. as well a-* t t!*< in an example of bow great ' 
r* -v.lt s u iav he a; tail. • d without exciting hostile felling 
a n< u z tin- liativ e p. <.j 1. . 

I i* ti'c ii.tut Cameron, who was placed at tin- In ad of one 

* • * * r .vpf iiitioiis oj-gai ized to -eanli for lb. Livingstone, , 
u met. soon after - 1 n't n: r from Zanzibar, by a few 

: x'... wh-i. f. .1 1 Til nl to tlii* h-t. wen* bearing the body 
.. 1 m-!m.. 1 ui;i'f*r to the <...W f(,i ti.insrnis"ioii to 

l.n”Iu..i. further search was therefore unneee'.s.uy, hut 
(aim ii if'olvi d to go on. and endeavomed to take up 
of the dott'^r’s unfinished task in following up the 
.iat I.u xiab.i. Careful examination of tie* west shorn of 
1 ihg.inv lka b-d ( ’aineion to believe it had an outht by the 1 
L'jl.uga creek into t L< Lualaba — a (onrhision afterwards 
t-.ily confirm* d : hut lie failed in ai tually connecting the 
t .vo. |fe then tra»ed tie* Lualaba as far at Xvangwe; but 
:*i.;- g himself unable t«< follow its couim* b«vmid. he 
t .n.» i -outh-vve^twanl. ami performed a very interesting 
; .urn* v ovei previously unexplored ground light aeioss 

* • « •i.n'ii'Tit to JJeliguelii. Much of the field t la versed 
■■■ I Jr. Livingstone was, in 1*79. rarefullv examined by a 
L- r.'.^c-se botanist, Vrpa Fin to, and by an Austrian 
r. it.*: i. t. lb. Linil llolnh. with exeellent results in tlu-ir 
■wn -• . i.-al sjih»r<s of research. The special task. how- 
■ v.r.o* rth.'fii Iii. Living-tone was engaged at the time 
«■! l.ii m xih we, in 1*77, tak<u up by Mr. JI. M. 
Staid* • . t l.o A::«**i ,ran who had already distinguished 
}.im-eL' bv *>o < [.poi fiuiejv finding and relieving J>r. 

1.1.. 'i.g tom- i" ti.* v* rv heart of Africa. The expedition, 
emblazing Mwiial Lm i'll • d-i of porters, earners, &c., wan 


one of tho largest and most complete which ever entered 
iipou African exploration, and certainly one of the most 
successful. Stanley not only circumnavigated the Victoria 
Nvanza, which forms the head waters of tho Nile, but, 
descending in ft south-westerly direction, he struck the 
Lualaba, and followed it up most bravely, in spite of 
difficulties often of an extremely dangerous nature. After 
tracing it throughout a great bend which th« immense 
river performs to the north of tho equator, Stanley achieved 
one of the greatest triumphs of African discovery by proving 
conclusively tho identity of tho Lualaba with tho Congo, 
having followed the flow of the waters across the entire 
continent, from tho point where Livingstone left them 
to the Yellala Falls. Stanley ultimately emerged with 
the remains of his expedition lit Lonnda, on tho west 
coast. (“ Across the Durk Continent,” London, 1*80.) 

The intense interest exeited by the discoveries of Living- 
stone, Cameron, and Stanley resulted in the fonnttion 
of the •* international Association for the opening up of 
Africa," with the King of the Bolgians at its head. This 
society was joined by representatives of all tho principal 
states of Europe, and under its auspices several expeditions 
were despatched. The fonnation of the association was 
the means of stimulating the Royal Geographical Society 
to renewed action; ami in 1878 a new expedition, under 
| the leadership of the vnnng geographer Mr. Keith Johnston, 
was directed to proceed from l)ar-es-salaain across the 
hitherto unexplored country between that place and the 
■ north end of Nyassa, and thence to the south end of 
1 Tanganyika. This work was successfully accomplished, 
hut ut t lio expense of Johnstons life, who succumbed to 
dysentery at the village of Bcholuho, not far from the 
(■•last. Tlie work then fell into the hands of his assistant 
Joseph Thomson, who, though only twenty-one years of 
I age, did not flinch from the arduous and dangerous task. 

| On reaching Tanganyika, instead of returning, he proceeded 
north along the western shores of the lake, visited tho 
! Luknga and then Ujiji, from which ha returned to try and 
find his way hack to the south end of the lake* by way of 
the Congo valley. After n series of hairbreadth escapes 
among the savage Wa-rua, ho was forced hack to the 
Liikuga, and was there picked up by the missionary Mr. 
Hi.ro, who conveyed him to the south end of the lake, 
when 1 Mr. Thomson’s men were camped, with the exception 
of thiity who had accompanied him north. The return 
homeward was then commenced through the country of 
Eipa. visiting for the first time Like llikwa, which he 
ii •christened Leopold, and finally reaching the great central 
Aiab trading station of Unyanyombc, whence his way 
was along well- known routes to the const, which he 
regained after an absence of fourteen months. Mr. 
Thomson in this journey traversed nearly 4000 miles of 
country, of which almost two-thirds was over hitherto 
unexplored ground, and could boast of the feat of bringing 
hack every man who left the coast with lain, with the 
single exception of ono who died of hemorrhage.. 

Perhaps, however, the most practical expedition arising 
out of Mr. Stanley's important discovery with respect to 
the (an i go was one in which this gentleman himself took 
the lead, ami made n most vigorous effort to turn his 
discovery to useful account. Under the direct auspices 
of the King of the Belgians Mr. .Stanley proceeded again 
to the Congo in 1879, with the view of taking such 
steps as might enable this vast river to be used as a niqin 
aitcry of communication into the interior of the continent, 
winch \n not miserable desert, ns was formerly supposed, 
, but u fertile expanse of well-watered country, teeming 
with useful produce. The Yellala I* alls stop the Congo 
navigation at about 200 miles front tho sea, but Mr. 
Stanley proceeded to construct a practicable road along 
the mountainous shores of the river, past the obstructing 
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cataracts; ami in spite of very serious difficulties this was 
accomplished by 1883, a substantial highway with an aver- 
age width of 15 feet being carried 230 miles along the north 
bank of the river beyond Stanley Pool, and therefore well 
into the navigable upper waters. By means of a good ser- 
\ ice of couriers along this road, steamboats on the upper 
reaches of the river, and a chain of stations ucross the 
continent, it is expected that an immense trade-route will 
he opened up which in course of time may result in incon 
eeivable good to Africa, and go far to realize Livingstone’s 
humane idea. Mr. Stanley returned to England in 1881, 
considering that he hud then completed his work of estab- 
lishing satisfactory trading stations from the mouth of 
I In* Congo to Stanley Pool, a distance of 1400 miles. This 
work had been accomplished in name of the International 
.Variation for the Exploration of Central Africa, of | 
which the King of the Belgians was the head. In 1881 
this association was recognized by the government of the 
I'nitcd States as an independent power, in virtue of its 
Aft ieau possessions, while on its part it guaranteed free- 
dom of trade to all nations with the districts it h.ul 
opened up. See Congo. 

The third series of explorations were connected with the 
special object of finding the source of old Nile — a long- 
sought hut seemingly ever-baffling mystery which had 
puzzled the world since the time of the oldest of the 
Pharaohs. Expeditions on an imperial scale lmd at times 
been sent to trace the river up to its source, hut the task 
had exhausted them long before the hidden “fountains” 
were reached. A station of the Church Missionary Society 
was established near Mombas, on the east coast of Africa, in 
1815, and tlie zealous missionaries in charge of it lagan to 
make exploring journeys into the interior. Thus, in IS It), 
the Rev. Mr. Rehmann discovered Kilimanjaro, the snow- 
clad monarch of African mountains; and his companion, 
Dr. Krapf, on a more northerly route, came in sight of 
a second huge mountain, named Kenia, also snow-clad, 
though diieetly beneath the equator. Frequent reports | 
leached these missionaries of vast. lakes in the interior i 
he wmd the mountains they had discovered, and their \ 
i.i formation axxakeucd a peculiar interest in tlib 
at home. 

In 1857 Mcnm-s. Burton and Speke, under the auspice** 
of tin* Koval Geographical Society, set out from Zanzibar to 
ascertain the truth with respect to the great inland lakes, 
xx liich had been reported by the Mombas missionaries. The 
liavcllers took a route direct west, through the country of 
rnyainwezi, over well-cultivated plains in the first 200 miles, 
succeeded by others arid and comparatively sterile. The 
westward course led, ns may be seen by reference to our 
map, to the beautiful lake Tanganyika, deeply embosomed 
among towering hills, and now seen for the first time by 
Europeans. After ft short stay at IJjiji the travellers 
i etui ued to Knzeh, the capita] of rnyainwezi. whence, 
Burton being ill, Speke started northward to find another j 
lake, of which the two had heard during their journey. 
After proceeding some 200 miles due N., Speke* came upon 
a great expanse of water known as Lake E kero we, and 
expressed u shrewd conviction that he had discovered the 

uree of the Nile. The idea, turnover, was not. generally 

itcrtainrd, one of its greatest opponents being Speke’s 
fid low -traveller, Burton ; and in order to settle the question 
Speke resolved upon a second journey, and in 1802, toge- 
ther with Captain Grant, started from Zanzibar by a more 
northerly route, and reached Ekeiexxe at its northern end. 
From tliis lake, which Speke now numctl “Victoria 
Nyiinza,” they found the infant Nile flowing over the 
“ Kipon Falls,” about 12 feet in height; and Speke's first 
surmise was triumphantly vindicated by tracing the out- 
flowing river to the White Nile at Gondokoro. Here the 
travellers were met by Baker, who in 1801 also identified 


himself in a marked manner with the great river by dis- 
covering the Luta N’zige (“locust”;, or Albert, Nvan/.a, a 
large lake nearly in tiic same latitude as the Victoria, 
through the southern end of which the Nile Hows on its 
way to Gondokoro. From 180H to 1880 sir Samuel Baker 
and then Colonel Gordon were engaged by the Khedive of 
Egypt in establishing military posts up the Nib* and in the 
adjacent country, a vast extent of which was in tins wav 
brought under the rule of Egypt. This territoiy was 
always a source of loss to Egypt, and since the revolt of 
the inhabitants in 1883-81 has been one of the greatest 
embarrassments of England in connection with that countiy. 
Stanley, in the course of his great journey towards the 
Congo in 1877. did good sen ice to geography by embark- 
ing upon the Victoria Nyauzu, voyaging completely round 
it, ami obtaining accurate inhumation of its extent and 
general characteristics. 

We have here indicated only the main routes pursued 
and the most striking successes achieved within recent 
years by travellers in Africa. It would be impossible 
within the limits of our space to detail all the good and 
useful work accomplished by others than those mentioned; 
for since the “Journals’* of Dr. Livingstone aroused such 
intense interest in the land to which he devoted his life 
a stream of explorers, from America as well as Europe, 
has poured into Africa in all directions, surveying its 
livers, ascending its mountains, collecting its flora and 
fauna, circumnavigating its lakes, establishing trading 
depots and mission ami postal stations, and giving accounts 
of their varied experiences to thcwoild. A company at 
Zanzibar quotes rates for raining men handisc or esruiting 
travellers to Tanganyika oi Victoria Nynnza; while ;l 
splendid transport *c until recently enabled tourists 
to ascend the Nile fr* n the delta almost to Its source 
— anyone with ample pecuniary means being thus able 
to accomplish that which baffled the greatest of the 
Pharaohs. Thus the exploration of the vast continent is 
slowly advancing year by year, but with earnest and un- 
ceasing progress. There are still great gaps in the network 
of routes accomplished by tiavclleis. ami there is yet room 
for important gcogiapbieal discoveries; but sufficient is 
known to enable us to present at least tolerable outlines of 
the principal physical features of the continent. 

fo ant -line and (>t <>(/ru pineal J)i sevijitiou . — Africa is 
one ot the groat continental divisions of the globe, and the 
third in point of extent. In form it may In* compiled to 
an irregular triangle, with its base N. and its apex S. It> 
entile length, fiom N. to S.. or from Cape Blanco on the 
Mediteiraiieau. to Cape Agulhas, DM) miles ,s.E. from the 
Gape of Good Hope, is 5000 miles; and its extreme 
breadth, from E. to \\„ or from Kas .lerdnlloou (Capo 
Guaulafui) oil the Indian Ocean, to Cape Verde on the 
Atlantic, is about l8»*o miles; but owing to its gieat irre- 
gularity of form, and extreme nairowm-ss towaids the 
south, its entire aiea does not exceed 12.000,000 square 
miles. Its coast -line is about lti.OUO miles, but offers fe 
facilities for commercial purposes; it presents no broad, 
navigable estuaries, no seem e and capacious hui hours, no 
landlocked bays or gulfs. Its principal indentations are 
the Gulf of Guinea, on the west coast; the Gulf of Sidra 
it the 1101 th: the Bights of Benin ami Biafra, which arc 
minor indentations of the Gulf of Guinea; and Delagoa 
and Sof.ila Bays, oil the e.i"t. The nnin river mouths 
are those of the Nile on the north; the Congo, Niger, 
Senegal, and Gaiybia. on the west; aud the Zambesi, 
on the cast. 

The principal projections are likewise few* in number. 
On the north vxe meet with Capes Blanco and Spaitrl; on 
the north-west with Cape Verde; on the south with Capo 
Agi lhas; ami Cape Guardafui on the cast. The islands 
lying ell' the African coast, which is mostly barren, un- 
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healthy. am\ inhospitable, are of no peat importance. Off 
the mouth of the Rio Grande cluster the Biwigos ; in the 
Bight of Biafra lies Fernando l*o. with its towering peak; 
Prince's Island. St. Thomas. ami Ascension are situated in 
the Gulf of Guinea. The islands of Zanzibar. Pemba, and 
the groups of the Bazaruta and Quereniha. are on the ea*t 
coast, as well as the rich and picturesque island of Mada- 
gascar, which is sepaiated from the mainland l»y the 
Mozambique Channel, about 2oU miles wide at its narrow- 
est part. Ann ng the African islands must also be included 1 
Socotra, the Comoros, the Cape Verde, the Canaries, St. . 
Helena, and Ascension Islands. 

Africa is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
Sea. whitli separates it from Europe; on tin* nortli-ea^t by 
the Red .Va or Arabian Gulf, which divides it from Asia; 
on the ea-t by the Indian Ocean; and mi the west by the 
Atlantic. It i*. thu" me immense and sea-encircled area 
of lemarkable cnutimiiiy (f outline, except at its north- 
eastern < Ntreuiirx, wluie tin* narrow neck of land called 
the I>thmus i-f Suez joined it to Asia. Even this has been 
cut through bv means i f a deep and navigable ship canal, 
thus turning Africa into < ue vast inland. See Sri:/ Can vi . 

it ttmraf — As a whole the continent may be 

ip guided as a vist pl.it can. bounded round by maritime 
ratiji s w Lit ii film tho ixvml edros i f the interior tabh - 
lands. If ur lugin in lla* extn me in rth-i'.*M( in i i.imr. 
where Afi\.i joins in to \.s"a. we find the land rising 
i-rniediaviy wot of Sue/, at the anthem end of tin* ship 
iamb to a height of liijon feet, named .lebel Attaka: from 
ti > we si. iy b-Iinxv a il.a'u of heights rising abruptlx all 
a!* Hg the \\» pi sluris of the Red Sea till we rr.it h the 
l. ; gh i dge <i t ' o Ahysrinx.i 1 higliland. 7m»n t«* mmiii feet 
..hii\c tl e si ,i m ( ve;- winili tie* British expedition man Led 
to Magdili i ; l^bs. Fnrthei on southward we iva. h 
that pat: < f tiie margin i f the plateau oil which the snow- 
lappid Kt .:I:i (1 >.mhi feetj ami Kilimanjaro (B s .7**'» 

: - tl ix* l'.turtii tie.* Ir.di in < bean ar.il the great lakes; 
thin IV I. : virgst< m* Mi uatains (!tti(J(J fed), which wall 
.:i I ki Nx.i— 1 : anil in the furthest couth the 1 >r.ik« nberg 
i.tTig* wi.n h C'o -tefj* and wall-like, faring tin* Indian 
Mi i an. and Joad’i g loui'd to the ti iiaees \vhii li form the 
Cap** Cihirv. < Mi the westrnj ride nisi, the mountains 
fi r:u a 1* Tty group. ai.d t» mur ite on tin* Atlantic <i.i-r in 
rr r*ky arid •; i:o !• u*» iLff*. while the Table Mountain, 
with its c lond-c rr.wi.cil *>umniit. liofl'2 feel high, is at Mite a 
warning ard a landmark for mariners. Tirrau-d .-w-ciits 
f r «.;n tie* s» a-c oa-t to tin* holders rf the inti ri« r plateau 


nml the mountains of Barbury on tho Mediterranean roast, 
is generally lower, or at an averago elevation of from 
1000 to In 01) feet above the sea, though tho plateau 
formation remains the same. The prominent lines of 
heights known within it are those which extend from the 
Marrah Mountains of Darfur, between the Nile basin and 
that of Lake Chad, north-westward through the mountain 
land of Tihesti, in tho centre of North Africa, to the series 
of plateaus occupied by the Tuarej tribes south of the 
plateau of Barbary. A remarkable volcanic belt is traced 
through the Bight of Biafra in the lino of tho islands of 
Annohon. St. Thomas, Prince’s, and Fernando Po 
(UUJMI feet'), to the high Cameroon Mountains (1.3,7(10 
feet) on the coast of the mainland, and thence inland on 
the same abrupt line to Mounts Atlantika and Mcndif, 
midway to Lake Chad in the interior. 

It results from the general plateau font! of the continent 
that its lowlands arc confined almost exclusively to the 
narrow fringes of the coast, and to the alluvial flats which 
liaie been pushed out seaward by one or two of its rivers, 
such as the delta of the Nile on the Mediterranean ijoast, 
that of the Zambesi on the margin of the Indian Ocean, or 
of the Ogowe and Niger towards the Atlantic. Elsewhere 
lowlands occur only ns hollows sunk or bedded within 
the lower plateaux of the North African region; of these 
the mo>t remarkable is that which lies south of the 
plateau i f Barbary in Tunis, separated from tho head of 
the (iulf of Cubes only by a narrow belt of rock, and con- 
taining within it several lagoons or salt marshes, called 
••sli"it” <r "shores” by the Berbers, which lie depressed 
si .me .TO foot below- the level of the Mediterranean. The 
largest of these depressions, “ Shott Kebir,” extends inland 
about 2oO miles from the Gulf of Cubes. If the rocky 
lunicr, in miles wide, separating the sea from this de- 
pression. (uuld he cut through, a great lake as extensile 
as Ontario might be formed; and the evaporation from 
its surface would tend, perhaps, to restore fertility to the 

w. Ml- lauds around it, hut it would be too shallow for 
purposes of navigation. Within the limestone plateau of 
the Libyan Den i t. between Barca and the Nile valley, thcic 
also ( ei ur a number of isolated hollows, of less extent than 
" Shott Kebir.” the beds of wane of which have been found 
to be nearly DM) feet beneath sea-level. 

One of the most remarkable and best known regions in 
Northern Africa is the great Sahara or Desert —the Sahara - 

bd. i ina. or Waterless Desert, as the Arabs call it— a region 
of ^ingnlarlv sombre and oppressive barrenness. 


j.ri tbem-ehc** all n'Mig tie* western side of lheiMi- 
t.runt fri’ni the C.ipe Colon} t<» the ),»-'id of the Bight 
if Biafra. Around the Guima rui*! .iIm*. hi von d the Ion- 
delta * f the Nigfr. a* far a*. Capo Verde, the plateau edge 
*d<-pe* up immediately fn rn the mm. and ha* received the 
general imu* if the Kong Mountains in this part. In 
Morocro ti •* bordi rmg rr -uitime heights are taken up again 
by tli** Atl.i* range (Miltdn. 1 1 .4 >h» feet), and are o<n- 
tir.u*'d ab rig the Me.liti rram an by the plat* an of Barbary, 
By the range rilled the .Jibe] es Soda, or Black Mountains 
if Tripoli, and by the heights of Barca further east, 
bringing m again to tin* dtlta of the Nile. 

W ithin the border of maritime height** wl.u h we have ln-. n 
t r « ir.g. all southern Africa max he regarded as a vast plateau. 
r-t a g» iiir.il fiexati'n of about 3000 feet almve thesei. 
1 wo of the m^st prominent interior ranges which rise from 
this pMtlonif the plateau an* those called the MMiinga 
Moniit.i’"s. wli.rh seein to have an east and west direction, 
.vepar.itiug rhi wide ha-ins of the Congo and the Zambesi 
rivers. ni.d tl.e Mountains of Ulegga, a mass of heights 
which e.\t«t.di uli-rig the north-western sides of Lakes 
Tanganyika a T .d Albert Nvanza. separating the Nile basin 
from that of ti.e Ongo. 

Northern Africa, between the higher southern plateau 


“ A region of drought, where no river glides, 

N»r rippling brook with ester' d Hides; 

Nor sedgy pool, nor bubbling fount. 

Nor tree, nor cloud, nor misty mount 
Appears, to refresh the aching eye, 

But barren earth, and the burning sky, 

And the blank horizon round anil round." 

It intervenes between the northern and central portions of 
the continent, as if to exclude all international coirnmiuicu- 
tion ; extends full .3000 miles westward, from the Nile 
valley to the Atlantic; is 800 to 1000 miles in breadth; 
covci's an area of not less than 760,000 miles; and, without 
the aid of the camel, would be impassable to man. It is 
oxen prolonged far into tho Atlantic Ocean in the form of 
sand banks. This desert is alternately scorched by heat nrul 
blighted by cold. An cast wind blows over it for nine 
months in the year; and at tho equinoxes it gathers up 
into a terrible hurricane, which drives the sand More it in 
vast scorching clouds, produces the darkness of night at 
mid-day, and overwhelms caravans of men and animals 
in one general and inextricable ruin. Then the sand 
is heaped up in waves ever varying with the blast; even 
the atmosphere is of sand. The desolation of this treeless 
waste, boundless to the eye as the ocean, is sublimely 
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awful; tlio dry boated air hums like the vapour of a 
furnace; the Hutting sun glows through the mist like a 
volcanic fire; and at times the fell wind of the desert, 
breathes like the blast of death. Numerous salt-lakes lie 
to the north, ami even the springs are of brine; the ground 
glitters with thick saline incrustations, and the particles, 
borne aloft by the whirlwinds, sparkle in the sun like 
diamonds. 

From the prevalence of easterly winds it results that as 
the traveller journeys westward he finds the saml increas- 
ing in depth, and accumulating in less broken tracts. 
Should ever the winds of the west become predominant, 
Egypt would be overwhelmed by ft deluge of sand, and all 
its civilization, And memorials of antiquity and strange 
barbaric life, disappear from the face of the earth. 

The surface of the desert, however, is not wholly com- 
posed of sand; nor is it by any means a plain throughout, 
but for the greater part it rises into table-lands, inter- 
spersed with mountain groups of 6000 feet elevation, and 
probably more, and the term lower lands can only b«* ap- 
plied to it in a general way, to distinguish^ from the more 
elcxated region to the south. The northern portion of tin* 
Sahara is that which has caused the whole desert to be 
pictured as one huge, sea of sand. Immediately south of 
Tripoli and the plateau of Barbary there occurs a peat 
belt of sand more than 2000 miles in length from east to 
west, and 200 to 300 miles wide. The interior of tin* 
desert, however, beyond this great northern sand barrhr, 
1ms a very diversified surface, and consists in great part 
of table-lands, which are called “ hammada ” where they 
are strewn with sharp stones, and k * serir ’’ where they aie 
covered with small pebbles. At the termination of the 
periodically tilled water channels which descend from the 
higher grounds, or occasionally where springs well out 
upon the ground, the immediate neighbourhood is fertilized, 
and there are created those oases of verdure and lcafiness 
which are the delight and often the salvation of the 
traveller. See Saiiaha. 

i'ansing over the peat equatorial region towards South 
Africa, we come to a large tract of 'country corresponding 
in many features, though not in size, to the Sahara. The 
Kalahari Desert reaches from the Orange Bixcr to about 
the 20th parallel of south latitude, and is ns deficient in 
moisture supply as its vast counterpart in the north. The 
padation from the fertile grassy plains of the Trans\aal and 
Orange Free State to the desert is a very gradual one. like 
that from the Soudan to the Sahara. Though there is no 
running water, and it is for the most part a dry sandy 
region, it is not altogether devoid of vegetation, which, 
where it occurs, consists of tufty grass and creeping 
plants. w r ith deeply-buried bulbous routs. Like the Sahara, 
the Kalahari has its nomad tribes, consisting here of Bush- 
men. some of the vciy lowest types of human kind. They 
are of low stature, thin, and wiry ; they never try to culti- 
vate the land, and have no homes, but chase the antelope 
herds from place to place, lying in wait for them with bow 
and poisoned arrows. 

At the Cape of Good Hope the African continent is 
about 700 miles broad, and terminates in three parallel 
ridges of mountains, the last of which is the highest, and 
abuts on the central table-lAnd. These arc respectively 
named the Snceubcrg, the Zxvellendam, and the Zwartc or 
Black Range. All are fissured by precipitous deep ravines, 
which carry oceanwards the winter waters, and separated 
by longitudinal valleys, or karoo*, the tiers or steps by 
which the table-land descends to the maritime plains. 
Beyond the Zwarte range are the wide undulating plains 
known as the Great Karoo. , Throughout this tract, for a 
distance of nearly 200 miles, farms arc few, for water is 
Bcarce, and the water-channels which furrow its surface 
are dry excepting after thunderstorms, or furnish only a 


few brackish pools. The land here D treeless; in some 
parts stunted bushes arc thinly sniftered, and at most 
times of the year the prospect, is arid and dreary. Yet, 
after rain, as if by enchantment, the whole plain is covered 
with a lovely green vegetation, with flowers of every hue. 
Some of the plains bordered by the sea partake of the same 
temporary aridity, though many extensive tracts produce an 
abundance of cereals, wines, fruit, and excellent pasture. 

Riutr* and Lake x. — The poverty of Africa in flowing 
waters was noticed in the earliest times, and has con- 
tributed as much to its long seclusion as the harbourless 
character of its coasts. 

, Over almost all the wide northern region of Africa, for 
1 reasons which we shall understand when we come to look 
i at its climate, there is scarcely any permanently flowing 
river, except the Nile, which, however, draws its sup- 
plies from more fax cured regions far in the south. The 
streams of the Barbary plateau in Morocco and Algeria are 
, mere torrents, filled to excess during the winter rain*, and 
i dwindling down to a thread of water in the dry summer. 

( Beyond the plateau, over all the vast area of the Sah.ua in 
; the north, there i< no constantly running stream, though 
! the surface is furrowed by decply-cnt *• wadis. ’ or wuter- 
| channels, which quickly drain off anv shower that may 
I fail, and quickly dry again. 

I 1 lie streams of the dupe Odom, .it the other c\t icrnity 
i of the unit incut, haxe the same character as those of the 
j Barharv plateau, finding their way to the sea through deep- 
I cut gorges or ** Kloofs/’ flooding after the winter rain*, and 
dwindling down almost to dryness after fair weal her. 

: Inland from the Cape Colony lies the Kalahari Desert, 

! already noticed as i orrespoudii r to the Sahara in the 
S north, and furrowed 'ike it by periodically filled ih.mncls. 

The broad central u*l 4 of Africa on e.nh side of the 
equatorial region is, hmvexcr. xxell supplied with moisture, 
and here accordingly we find great lakes and large flowing 
rix ers. 

The he*t known of the four gnat river* of Africa, the 
Nile, has its highest irreat rescrxoir in the Victoria 
Nyanza. an expanse of iierii xvater omipxing an area as 
large re> Scotland, and crossed by the equatov. Fioui this 
it overflow b\ the Ripon Falls. 12 feet lr.L r h. and flows 
north-westward, dew ending by the Kanima and Man bison 
| Falls to where it joins the Albert Nyanza. which K a great 
i backwater of the river, shut in by the high him* mountains 
1 of riegga. Its further course xxill be found traced under 
1 the article Nii.f. 

The gicat rixerof West Africa, the Nigel — dUcoxeied 
by Mungo i’aik — rise* on the inner side of Mount I.oni.», 
one of the summits of tin* lange whhh marks the edge of 
the plateau in this part of Africa, ainl flows, as the Joliba, 
north-east to Timbuktu on the border of the Sahara 
Desert, then running east and south-east, and changingits 
native name to Quorr.i, reaches the Gulf of Guinea through 
a great delta. See Nt<;i:k. 

The Senegal and the Gambia, leaching the Atlantic 
north and south of Cape Verd, are important naxigable 
rivers, the former in possession of the French, the latter 
dotted with British factories along its banks. 

dust south of the equator, on the West African roast, 
the Ogoxvtf rixer has pushed out a large mangrove -covered 
delta into the sea. About 70 miles above the head of 
the delta, the main stream — more than a mile w*ide— 
is formed by txvo branches, one from the east, named the 
Oremhavolo or Okanda; the other from the south-east, 
named the Oremhaxvango or Ngnnie. Both of these streams 
are soon interrupted by falls and rapids; but a regular 
traffic is noxv maintained along the loxver rixer to the French, 
British, and Hamburg trading stations on its banks. 

Some way further south xve come to the mouth of the 
greatest of African rivers, the Congo or Zaire, which 
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poors out such a flood of water into the Atlantic that the 
sea surface for many miles out i> kept perfectly fresh. It 
is only since the journey of the explorer Stanley, in 1K77, 
that the enormous proportions, of this African river have 
been realized. Its head stream is the Chamheze, a ri\er 
discovered hv Livingstone. which rises in 10° S. Iat., and 
which flows to Lake llangwcnlo, south-west of Tanganyika. 
Its further course, first as the Luapula and then as the 
I.ualaba. is shown under I'oxcso. 

South of the Congo the Ooanza is one of the most 
important rivers of the West Afiican coast, as it affords a | 
navigable waj 120 miles fiom the sea, to where iapids ! 
interrupt its course. This part of it is now regularly ! 
traversed by steamers. The Nourse or Cunem*. remarkable 
for the number of its crocodiles, is narrow and shallow, 
ami quite uunavigable. The Orange, the boundary and ; 
oIm» the largest river of the Cape Colony, is funned by the 
; motion of the Vaal and the Nu Caiiep. from the inner ; 
si* pe *>f the Drakcnhcrg range. Immediately Mow the j 
confluence of these two streams it is a much finer river , 


than lower down in its westward course to the Atlantic. 
It is then so obstructed by rapids and falls, and !>y the 
sandbank at its mouth, as to be of no value as a commercial 
highway. All along the north of Cape Colony it is hemmed 
in hv preeipi tous walls of rock ; and when swollen to an 
impetuous torrent it presents a very tine sight, especially 
at the great falls of Aughrahies midway iu its course. 

Opposite the basin of the Orange, on the eastern side, 
we come to the Linipopo, the second river iu size of those 
which flow to the Indian Ocean from Africa. This is also 
a shallow and variable river, navigable only for about 60 
miles from the ocean by small vessels. 

Further north is the Zambesi, the chief river of Fast 
Africa. This great stream has one of its sources in the 
little Like Dilolo, which lies on a ridge west of the Mush- 
ing:! Mountains that separates the drainage of the Congo 
and Zambesi basins. From Dilolo the course of the 1 iccba, 
as tlie upper river is named, is south-eastward to where it 
is joined by the Lecnnibyo from tho Mushinga range on tho 
north-east. The united river then flows south and east- 



ward through the fn tile Hands? valley till it rc.u lies ; The Shire, flowing south from it, is interrupted in its course 
2.'j K. Ion., near which nicridi.ui it leap* down 100 feet | to the Zambesi by tho Murchison Cataracts; hut below 
the magnificent Victoria Falls — called by the natives ( these its channel is freely naiigable for 100 miles to the 
VtiiiMituin/ti. or ** smoke sounding'* — into a narrow zigzag 1 great ri\er. 

g 1 rg«- in tin basalt rork. '1 hi nee tin* ri\er flows north- The notable rivers of the east African slope northward 
e.i* tw.ird with in.petuMi' current. and after wauls turns of tins Zambesi arc the Rovumu, almost unnuvigablc ; the 
i i-t. incivinj the Langwa f i ■ in the north, besides other . Lufigi, Kingani, and Wami, reaching tho coast opposite 
uge trihi.taii*'*. At the Kebial«as.i Rapids and in the J Zan/.ihar island; the Rufa, from Kilimanjaro; the Dana, 

Lip.ita gorg*\ whore rlie river passes the margin of the from the snow-clad mountain Kenia; and the Juba river, 

.vau to dc-o-nd to the maritime slope, its channel is which reaches the sea just at the equator from the iiioun- 

■ considerably lowi red. Relow this the Zambesi winds tains south of Abyssinia. Ill attempting to navigate this 

* .til-fast, and on th- lon-t it forms a great delta which liver the unfortunate explorer Ruruu Von der Deckcn was 
i‘ i h* > out >») iiiilcs between the furthest apart of the , killed in 1H65. 

ih.im.fjs into whi<h it divides. The river is navigable to Then* remain to be noticed two rivers and lakes of tho 
tie i'« rr.e.ucsi- si.ttbment i.f Tele, 260 miles from the sea. inland or continental drainage of Africa, which coriespoud 
A kw ;nJ. above the apex of the delta it receive* the Shire : remarkably with one another in their diuroct eristics. Tho 
>..cr. th«* outflow of th*- L r r»*at Nyassa Like. The Kv.i-sa 1 northeni of these is the Shuri river, and Lake Chad, which 
I. .Is out a narrow- m«.:e thin 3U0 miles long / 10 m j it .supplies. The Chad is a great, variable, and shallow 

north to -uitli. walled in bv tin* high mountains of the , expanse of fre.sli water on the southern border of tho 

L In gi tone i ange. which rii-e almost precipitously to the Sahara, at an elevation of about 11,000 feet above the sea. 

boj.t if to I'iiiif) fu.t on its casti in .-Inns.' In the dry .season it has an area of about 10,000 squuro 
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miles, nnil then presents the appearance of an immense 
swamp, overgrown n long the margins with reeds and papyri, 
in thickets haunted hy hundreds of hippopotami and clouds 
of wild-fowl. After the rains, however, it spreads out to a 
much larger area, and then sometimes overflows by a broad 
channel to a second depression called the I'lain of Rodch*. 
which lies 300 miles north-east of it. The son t her! i river 
is the Tioge, witii its lake Ngarni, on the border of the 
Kalahari desort in Central South Africa, 2*00 feet in 
elevation. The Ngami is generally about 300 square 
miles in area, hut expands and contracts like the Chad 
with the rain ami the dry season, overflowing like the for- 
mer also at seasons of flood, by the Zoiiga channel, to a 
number of wide ik pans” or depressions south-east of it. 

Lake Tanganyika, a beautiful expanse* of water duo 
miles long, occupies a narrow mountain -walled trench like 
that of tin* N\assu, between it and the Albert Nvaii/a. It 
lies about 2700 feet above the sen, and is very deep; tin* 
Malaga ra/.i river from the east is the only large stream 
that flows to it. It was Jong regarded as a closed-m 
lake, and as Midi was considered to present one of tin* 
most remarkable problems of African hydrography. 4V! I 
other known lakes without outlet have salt or brackish 
water, since the salts brought to them by their affluent'' 
are left in the lake, which only loses by evaporation from 
its surface. Yet the waters of Tanganyika aic perfectly 
fresh. Lieutenant Cameron, however, after carefully 
observing tin* Lukuga (-reek, on the western side of tin* 
like, thought that a solution of the mystery might ulti- 
mately he found in t lie fact of this creek being the outlet 
for the waters of Tanganyika. I11 1H71I Mr. iloic. who 
visited the Lukuga directly after the heavy rains, proved 
the correctness of Cameron's surmise, ami found the waters 
of the lake being borne in quite a violent flood l»y this 
outlet towards the great stream of the Ltiulnhn. 

Cflinnft . — Africa is the most completely tropical quarter 
of the woihl. If wc look at the map it will he observed 
that only its northern and southern extremities lie beyond 
the lines between which the sun passes vertically over 
the land, so that great heat is the rlifrf characteristic of its 
climate; this, however, is reduced by the general elevation 
of the continent. Drought, is the other peat fcatiue over 
all the immense area of Northern Africa; there north- 
ruhtcily winds prevail, and these coining from cooler 
to warmer latitudes, and passing over the great continent 
of Asia, take up the moisture as they pass, and give the 
land its generally dry and barren aspect. In the far south 
also the corresponding south-easterly trade-winds are the 
most frequent; and these, expending the moisture they 
have gathered from the Indian Ocean on the higher outer 
margin of the continent, leave all the interior of South 
Africa deficient in rain-fall, and in parts almost as barren 
and dry as the Sahara in the north. The central region of 
tin* continent on each side of the equator is. however, well 
supplied with rain-full, for the winds are drawn in thither 
from the ocean on both sides to that part of it which for 
the time lies beneath the heat of the vertical sun, and there 
the combined heat and moisture have raised a covering 
of richly luxuriant vegetation, and forests which may he 
compared with those of the East Indies. On the northern 
and southern borders of the continent — in the maritime 
districts along the Mediterranean, and of the Capo Colony j 
in the south — the rain-supply comes in winter ; hut within | 
the tropics the rains arc obedient, to the apparent move- 
ments of the vertical sun, and thus move gradually north 
and south over the central regions of Africa, to and fro 
across the equator towards each tropic during the year. 
Tho landscape of the continent thus presents a regular 
gradation from habitable lauds on each extremity north 
and south to baro dry deserts, and from these through 
postornl grass lands to the broad equatorial belt, of which 


I humid climate and hiMirimt finest growth are the 
I characteristics. 

All the low coast lands of Africa are haunted bv fibers, 

■ which are most malignant on each side of tin* equatorial 
region, where the spreading mangrove. Mauling down roors 
from its branches, forms a dense thicket along tie* sea 
margin and about the mouths of tin* riveis. causing stagnant 
lagoons within the coast -line, and gathering time .1 151 iut 
accumulation of deriving vegetable matter, which hums a 
fietid black mud. Rebind this low coast region, howevi-*, 
the high plateau lands of the interior have almost even- 
vvliere a healthy climate. 

lint nun . — Tim iiatme of African vegetation will licWt 
understood hv tracing geographical^ the changes it under- 
goes from a legion which dil'ers Ijttl'* from that of ibe. 
south of Europe, to the singnlai flora of the Cape of flood 
Hope. To the traveller who passes lir.iri tin* south of 
Europe to Tangier, the nppruiunic of tin* African co.ist 
presents nothing remarkahh dillcient fiom what he his 
left in Europe; and along tie* whole of the most non hem 
shores mi girat a similarity continues to ho pre-ervei], tint 
if it were not for a few striking ohjeits lu* might fancy 
himself still in Spain or France . Oil this northern co ist. 
the date palm is first found ; but its fru'd does not an.’.e 
at hueli perfection as in Arabia, and it is ihiefly valued as 
au ornament to gnuh'iis .m«l bouse-. 

'lie* principal objects of cultivate n in the R.irbary M lies 
are a Mud of wheat, tin* stems of which are s*.|id and the 
grain horny rather than farinaceous; harlcv. which this 
Moors give their horses instead of oats; maize, dnria. rice, 
tobacco, olives, oranges, and figs of the most delich us 
qualitv ; pomegranates, grapes, am 1 jujube-, together with 
sweet melons and wat* * melons. 

As soon as the chan, of the Atlas is passed the scene 
change*; the excessh, dnivs* of the climate oil the 
liojthern borders of the (ireat Desert is such that few 
1 1 ees except tin* date can maintain an existence. 

Egypt exhibits .111 aspect iubTiicdiate. as it were, 
between the tir-t and tin* Li- 1 of these descriptions, but 
also presentin'' tin* general features of 1 t iopic.il country. 
Euiopeau plants begm to di-ippc.ir. In the district* 
watemi by tin* Nile we find all tin* richness of vegetation 
of the spring months of Kirkiry: abundance •>! rice, 
barley, ami wheal ; neb fields of sug.ir-c me* ; olives, tigs, 
vines, and plantains that have been introduced ; while in 
the hotter or drier, or more southern distric ts, the date 
lends a peculiar character to the scenery. In the richer 
parts of the country we find the acacias which produce 
gum arabic, large tamarisk trees, called a tie. great quan- 
tities of the senna plant and other specie*, intermixed with 
various herbs belonging to tropical genera, all of which an* 
either unknown or very rare in the more northern parts of 
Africa. Cotton, coffee, indigo, and tobacco arc cultivated 
with the greatest success. At Thebes first begins to 
appear a third race rtf palms different from the date and 
the palmetto, namely, the forky- branched doom palm of 
Upper Egypt. 

The deserts which occupy a large part of this continent, 
like inland oceans of sand, are searcelv inhabited by any 
plants except of the most stunted character. One of the 
most remarkahh* is a glass called kasheia, which wholly 
covers immense districts, and causes intolerable annoyance 
to the traveller by its prickly involiuTiim ; another is the 
ngoiil, which furnishes a grateful food for the camel. 

In the equinoctial parts of Africa all trees of European 
vegetation, and even the date tr *e itself, disappear. 
Where moisture exists in sufficient abundance to fan ur 
vegetation, the flora partakes in a certain degree, particu- 
| lailv 011 the east side, of the plants of India, but is to a 
| much greater extent composed of species peculiar to itself. 

! The landscape is characterized by masses of the unwieldy 
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bAobab, the fruit of which affords the natives a prateful 
drink, hupe cotton trees, the trunks of which project at 
the base into great buttresses, shrubs of richest verdure, 
large gramineous plants with branch ing stems, impenetrable 
thickets extending into the water, with thick groups of oil 
palms, sago palms, and others of the same majestic tribe. 
In some places the woods abound in pine-apples, which, 
although not natives of the continent, have established 
themselves as completely as in their native home in 
tropical America: the plains arc often covered with 
immense quantities of the papyrus plant, to the exclusion 
of all others : and in the regions near the equator a new 
feature is introduced by the chandelier tree, which rises 
singly in the plains, and divides its grotesque branches 
into repeated forks, the extremities of which arc crowned 
with long, rigid, channelled leaves, like those of the 
pine-apple. 

With the general nature of the vegetation the species 
that are cultivated for the food of man also change. In 
the tropical regions of Africa we meet with the cassava, the 
yam. the pigeon pea. and the ground-nut ; the pa paw, 
the tamarind, and the nitta or doura tree; the Senegal 
custard apple, the gray plum, the safu. and the inusanga. 
♦he seeds of which aie as agreeable as hazel-nut*', and 
many others less common. 

As we approach the southern |>oint of this continent a 
new change passes o\or the face of nature; tropical forms 
disappeai as they have formerly appeared, and we h»se the 
scenery of the cotton tree, the baobab, the palm, and the 
chandelier tree; n*‘t. however, to find their places occupied 
hr the plants of lJarharyand the n«*rth, but to contemplate 
an order of vegetable products so dith-rent that tln-ir very 
genera had lecn previously unknown. .Still the same 
wilderness of >.vid and drought occupies the centre of the 
country, but i: is no longer covered with prickly grasses or 
waving thickets of papyrm*. The karoos of the Capo 
Colony aro the resilience of fleshy, leafless*, distorted, 
s>hap«-lr«s tribi-s «*f "taprliv*. of mcvnihnanthciniun'*, 
euphorbia*, cia.ssulas. aloes, anil other succulent plants, 
each holding to the soil by the weak support of a single 
wiry p*ot. and feeding rather upon the dews of heaven than 
the moi^turo of the soil — a condition for width they arc 
admirably adapted by the want or imperfect state of their 
evajx rating pores, so that whatever humidity they are able 
to collect is parted with as slowly jis the limited supply is 
furnished to them. 

Surh are the more prominent features of the vegetation 
of Africa. Its inland** partake more or le^s of the nature 
of th» flora of the adjacent continent, modified chiefly on 
the wt_-,t sid»- by the cooling breezes of the Atlantie. and 
on the » a*t by tie* wide expanse of the Indian and 
Southern Or can-. In these spots we have usually a total 
absence of African sterility, in consequence of their insular 
position: and from their luxuriant vegetation we may 
judge what that of Africa would he if either nature or the 
skill of man eould >uccrcd in conducting ri\»-rs and streams 
to parts where are now* only barrenness and thought. 

Zoology . — As regards Mammalia. Africa is oonfosvdlv 
strong in feline animals, in Faehydermata, and antelopes. 
Though the lion is found in A-ia. Africa is its stronghold; 
it" range i xt< nds from the northern coast to the settlements 
at the (.‘ape of <iood Hope. The tiger is exclusively 
Indii.i. hut leopard**, panthers, and smaller feline animals 
are i \*re;.'.ely numerous. With r»*.ipect to the canine race, 
there are various species of foxes and fox-like animals, 
among whi* h we may notice the fennec. besides this hunting 
dog" and true wild dog*,. Of hyirnas three spe* ies arc well 
known, one <,i whir h. the striped, is common to the wanner 
parts of A-ia. a*, Turkey. lVrd:i. Syria. India, &c., as well 
as to Northern and Central Afr'n-i. In other Carnivora, ns 
the aard-wolf. civets, genets, ichneumons, and species of 


the weasel tribe, Africa is by no means deficient. It had 
long been believed that no species of bear inhabits Africu, 
hut it is now ascertained that they are to be found in the 
range of the Atlas and the Tetuan Mountains; and 
Ehrenberg hunted a bear in Abyssinia, where it is called by 
the natives Karnri, 

The indigenous Pachydcrmata are the elephant, the 
hippopotamus (two species), the zebra, the dauw, the 
quaggu, mid one or two allied species as yet imperfectly 
known; the wood-swine, and two species of masked swine; 
three species of two-homed rhinoceros, and a single- 
horned species ; also the daman or hyrax. Africa has no 
deer excepting along its northern border, where the fallow 
deer or a closely allied species exists, hut is rich in 
antelopes, some of which tenant the wide karoos and 
table-lands, others the woods and dense jungles, and a 
few the crags of the rocks. Some of the antelopes, as 
the canna, the koodoo, the oryx, &c., are very larg*» and 
powerful ; others, as the gazelle, the spriug-bok, &c., are 
{ remarkable for their light and graceful forms, and tho 
I swiftness of their movements. Various wild buffaloes, 

* powerful and savage, are peculiar to the African continent ; 

• some species of ibex inhabit the mountains of Abyssinia 
and Nubia; and the aoudad ranges the craggy heights of 
Barbary, Abyssinia, Tunis, and Northern Africa generally. 
The tall and graceful giraffe is found in Nubia, Abys.sinia, 
and the adjacent countries, as well as in the more central 
regions and the districts of Kaffraria. 

Of the Edentata, the great seat of which is South 
America. Africa possesses only a few species of munis, and 
the aard-vark. With respect to Quadrumanu, as apes, 
monkeys, lemurs. «&c., Africa has its fair share — especially 
if we include Madagascar, the stronghold of the true lemurs. 
The genera Troglodytes, Papio or Cynoerphnlns, Inuus, 
Cercopithecus, and Colobus, arc peculiar to Africa. Of 
these animals the most remarkable are the chimpanzee, a 
native of Benin. Congo. Angola; and the gorilla, whose 
habits were studied and first made known by l)n Clmillu 
and Winwood Iieade ; the ferocious mandrill may also bo 
mentioned. 

Of the Cheiroptera, or bat tribe, tho species arc numerous, 
among which we may notice the gigantic fruit-eating bat or 
roussette, common in Madagascar and the Isle of France. 

Africa does not abound in Rodents; it possesses, how- 
ever, some interesting forms, as the leaping ban* of the 
Cape, the jerboa, the porcupine, various species of coa.**t- 
rats which burrow in the sandy tracts, several interesting 
forms of murine animals, hares, &c. Among the Insectivor.i 
may be noticed the Cape chrysoclilore, the elephantorbiuos, 
vi tailed from its long and flexible nose, various species of 
hedgehogs, and in Madagascar the tcurec, a form allied to 
the hedgehogs. 

Among domestic quadrupeds tho horse, the ox, the 
bulTdlo, the sheep, the goat, and the camel may be enum- 
erated. It is in the northern and central regions that the 
camel and buffalo are used. Dogs are numerous, and in 
Mohammedan towns have no particular owners, but are 
tolerated for their utility. The domestic cat is rare. 

Africa is the great winter retreat of many of our birds of 
passage and particularly the swallow tribe, the quail, the 
cuckoo, &c. Along its northern boundaries there are 
many kinds of birds common also to Western and Eastern 
Europe, but Africa possesses its own peculiar species. 
Eagles, hawks, owls, and vultures arc innumerable; as aro 
also birds of most other kinds. Africa is, however, only 
sparingly supplied with those of the gallinaceous order; 
the genus Xuinida, comprising several species of Guinea- 
fowl, certain francolius, sand-grouse, and partridges, being 
the chief African representatives of this valuable group. 
Everywhere in the wide plains and deserts the ostrich 
rears his tall fonn, and “scomcth the horse and his rider." 
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The .serpen t-eating secretiuy-bird inhabits Southern Africa I 
and Senegnmbia; parrots abound in the woods. The ' 
republican weaver-bird loads the branches with its nests ; ' 
and brilliant species of the cuckoo tribe dart on rapid. 1 
■wings in chase of their insect prey. Of these, one species, j 
the honey-guide, indicates to the Kaflro or Hottentot the * 
hollow tree in which the bees have built their cells. There j 
nro no humming-birds, but brilliant sunbirds supply their j 
place. i 

Kept ilia — crocodiles, huge lizards, gigantic boas, tiee j 
snakes, deadly cobras, vipers, asps, &c. — are everywhere ' 
common ; and Amphibia abound in the swamps. AVith 
the poison of some of the deadly species of reptiles the ' 
Bushmen smear tho points of their arrows. 

Insects of forms innumerable Africa contains in hosts. ' 
The locust, as in tho earliest times, is still the scourge of 
tlu* whole continent. By many tribes this insect is eaten, ! 
not only in times of scarcity, hut as relished food ; anciently 
it formed part of the diet of the Ethiopians. On the 1 
plains and in the woods tho termites rear their huge dome- 1 
like structures of clay; and the zimb of Bruce, the zcbule 
or Hy, is still the plague of the low and cultivated districts 
along the course of the Nile and its tributaries. But most 
pernicious of all is the tsetse-fly, discovered hy Livingstone 
in the countries around the Zambesi, whose bite is fatal to 
most domesticated animals. It is seldom found in the open 
country, but frequents the brushwood and rccd-coveied 
hills. 1 

Mim ml*. — The great mineral treasure of the Sahara 
region in the north, and of a few other parts, is the salt, 
which in some districts is wholly wanting. Thus in the 
Abyssinian high land the salt, which is brought up in small 
blocks from the depressed salt plain on the Red Sea const 
beneath, is so valued as to be used as a money currency, 
and in tlu- native kingdoms of South Central Africa tiie 
salt districts are royal possessions strictly guarded. Metals 
seem nowhere very abundant. Cold is perhaps the most 
gem-rally distributed, but is not now found at any spot in 
large quantity. The rivers of West Africa and the Trans- 
vaal gold-holds aro perhaps the most productive. The 
gold coin formerly current in Britain took its name fioin 
the metal brought from the Guinea coast in the reign of 
Charles II. Iron is found in Algeria. Copper is the 
great mineral resource of the western districts of Cape 
Colony, and it is also found at Katanga, south-west of the 
Tanganyika Iaike. The diamond fields, discovered in 1x07. 
in the districts of the Yaal and Orange rivers north of 
Cape Colony, are steadily worked, and give fair return-*. 
Cmh-r the name of Griqualand West the diamond fields 
form a province of the Cape Cohmv. 

Inhabitant* i. — The whole number of people within the 
African continent can only be vaguely estimated, but prob- 
ably exceeds 200,000,000. Owing to the vast extent of 
the regions within it which are scarcely habitable from the 
extreme drvuos, the population is much less dense than 
that of Europe or of Asia, but it is in a corresponding 
degree gi enter than that of America or of thinly-peopled 
Australia. The density of the population is regulated 
naturally hv the character of the landscape. In tin* fertile ■ 
extremities lie the well-peopled states of Barbary and Egypt ■ 
in the north, and of the Cape Colony in the south. South , 
of Barhary are tin* sparsely-inhabited regions of the Sahara ; 
and of tho Kalahari, and then we reach the populous . 
central urea of the continent from the Soudan to the valley I 
of tho Zambosi. j 

The mountain regions of the Atlas, which by their posi- I 
tion and character hardly belong to the continent of Africa, i 
as well as tho entire shores of the Mediterranean from the | 
Straits of Gibraltar to the Cyreiuiic regions, have been sub- : 
ject to tho invasion of conquerors ever since tlu* cm licit I 
period of history. Tho l’lutnicians, Checks, and Romans, ; 


Vandals and Goths, and Arabs from Asia, have at different 
periods possessed portions of the.se regions, mid mixed 
their blood wdth that of piev ions races. The Arab invasion 
has produced the most permanent effects, and that nation 
now occupies the most fertile, parts of the Atlas legion and 
the towns on the coast, being generally known to us here by 
the incorrect appellation of Moors. The subsequent con- 
quests of the Turks (also an Asiatic race), did little more 
than establish a despotic power on a few isolated spot-* 
under a military chief. But it seems not unlikely that, 
after all these violent revolutions, the Reihers uud Shel- 
lalis of the Atlas Mountains are the descendants of the 
primitive inhabitants, and that they retain their original 
language in all its substantial parts. 

Of the chief groups of African people-, the Hamitir 
family, emigrants from south-western Asia in remote 
antiquity, formerly occupied the whole of the lower and 
middle Nib* valley, and the north-eastern maritime icgion 
of Africa nearly as far as the equator, ar.d were the 
Egyptians and Nuinidians of hUton. 'the St miiir people**, 
pmbably of the same family, who followed them from Asia 
within historical times, have spread over tin* mathein and 
eastern region of the continent, earning Mohammedanism 
with them on their wav : and. as Arab ivory and slav** 
trad eis, are even to this day extending their journeys into 
the heart of the continent. Members of the Aryan family' 
have settled as vet in cojisideiahle numbers only in the 
northern and southern extremities of the continent (Algeria 
an»l Cape Colony), and are found elsewhere only at the 
trading ports around the coasts. The most widely extended 
race in Africa is the AV/zro. which early writers denominate 
the Ethiopian. In their woollv hah. black skin, the prulile 
of the face and forehead, the oUi.ji * insertion «»f the in- 
cisive teeth, the form of Mu- pelvis and the hgs. we s,* L . the 
undoubted charaeteiistu - i race peculiar to the Afrit an 
continent. In diverse tiiois they occupy the whole of the 
central portion of the continent in cnoiuiuus numbers, 
from the Atlantic, about Cape Verd, to Khartoum on the 
Nile, and southwatds to tin* Congo. Many ot them ar*- 
chai .u-teii/.i-d by an extravagant fondness fi.r ornament: 
they live hut for tin* moment, and nio cajeh-ss and im- 
provident. passing quickly fiom me mood t«* another — 
from the most exuberant joy to melancholy or anger. 
All this has been considered t«i indicate* an inferiority of 
race, fitting them only fur a tarcir of suvitudo. 'lhe 
researches of I)r. Livingst< no. Speke. Grant. Stanley, and 
other explorers, however, have revealed to us. within the 
fertile Central African regions, whole nations of blacks" 
who in physical appeal am* difler gieath finm the common 
tv pe of negro, being of very tinely developed stature, and 
of .syniuiitrii.il and nmiely aspect. Theie are powerful 
native kingdoms, in which respect for law and social order 
is well maintained, and the people are industrious as 
agrieultiiiists, cloth-weaveis, and tiaders in ivory, ostrich 
feathers, grain, die., in busy market town- — Mich as Kano, 
in the important negro empire of Sokoto. Slavery is a 
"domestic institution." ami while it pievaiU extensively 
amongst negro communities thciiiv Ives, it will he cxtieuielv 
difficult to put down the horrible slav e-hunting expeditions 
which are still the curse of the country, and whiih. indeed, 
appear bv no means to have diminished since Livingstone 
exposed their iniquity. Year by veav the Arab traders 
continue to im lease in number, and to extend themselves 
fui tiler into the interior. Ivory is becoming more difficult 
to obtain, but slaves an* becoming more numerous and 
easily obtainable the further westward they travel. Every 
Aiab trader owns as many slaves as ] *e can possibly get; 
and his slaves, in their deriie to imitate their masters in 
the exercise of authority, also possess slaves. Instances 
an* not uncommon in which these Arabs* slaves* slaves have 
also had a slave in the verson of some little boy or girl. 
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who performed such offices as bringing the man water to 
tlrink. buying his food, or fetching water fioui the well — 
so thoroughly lias the slave system become ingrained into 
the social life of the natives of Central Africa. There is 
a most terrible siile to the •• institution " in the fact that 
Arab slaxe-hunteis .mil dealers are about as inhuman a 
race as can well he conceived, and in the further fact that 
the unhappy blacks lia\e imr even the protection of being 
considered valuable. Thev are plentiful and cheap, and 
the truly fiendish cnielty nf tlnir captors is therefore 
unrestrained by any consideration for the life of their 
** propei ty.*’ 

The family which ethnologists call Iluntu , familiar to 
us as the Entire. cover a ccii'idcrablc portion « >t Nuith 
Africa, and speak a language which cIiilV. a r-o csviitialh 
from any in^ro tongue, ’liny have some an do*/y witii 
Europe ins in their features; imt they are woolly- h mod, 
and while some are almost black, others are comp untivelv 
fair. Thi-y aie a strong, muscular, active people, addicted, 
where uncontrolled. to plumb r anti warfare. l>nt well eip- 
aMe of settling d. .mi to penefnl and imii.-t.j.il ’mbit's. 


| This is amply shown by the KafTro population, numbering 
about half a million, of our South African colonies. All 
Entires are pa-tornj, keeping large herds of cattle ; and 
many of the tribes inhabit large towns and well-built houses, 
cultivate the ground carefully, and exhibit every appearance 
of civilization. The word Kaflra (or Kafir, as it ought to 
he written) is Arabic, and was lirst applied to the inhabit- 
ants of the coast of Mozambique by the Mohammedans, 
in whose eyes they were kafirt —that is, infidels. 

Another native African race, and one possessing a 
language which is radically distinct from any other known 
form of speech, is the Hottentot . They were at one time 
spiead over the territory now called Cape Colony, but are 
limy, in milch diminished numbers, eoinpiessed into the 
south-western portion of tho Cape, about the basin of the 
Orange JJixcr. They have often been regarded as the most 
indolent, helpless, and dirty of the human family, while 
their appeal ann* was supposed to be revolting to civilized 
ideas. A singular race they certainly are, ami where they 
originally tame I'm iii, and how they happen to he confined 
eutiicly to this temoto corner of the caith, is a puzzle to 







eti i ' b Ta x hr*, the fat nos.* of the negro, hut 

Ui< wiKIo the (hims,. ,. t Malays, or their original 

s!i * k tiiv Mongol-. Like them, they have the bioad 
the high r heek- bones, the oblique eye. tin* thin 
heard, ami the dull \ellow tint of complexion, icscrn- 
!i ng the a li.ur of a dried toba«i;u 1« :if ; but there* is a 
■s : ; --i - in * with regai d to the hair, whieh grows in small 
•Vt*. inr-di. ai.d ratlin* wiry, covering the s< alp somewhat 
. the hard ]»• 11-fs of a ‘-ho.*bni‘-h. *1 heir unfavouiahle 

i.wiitim was ili.iibtb-ss due to some extent to the bar- 
h.uous treatmnit they from the first received at European 
Kami'. I’nd’T British '•way they have riiown no small 
<lig r 'e r.f in t* Iligem e. and luxe proved themselves well 
worthy i.f humane trr.ti:n* nt. They possess propei tv, 
hnibi war- very go* ’•! x illages, and Millie of the neatest 
and I.*'*, cidtixatid gardens in South Africa belong to 
communities of Ilottentot.s. 

Low*-? * i ail in African humanity are the wandering 
Hnthmm ft the Kalahari deports, living in holes and caves 
like wild .i’-. without dwilling or property, or any 
ilome**t:r ar.im.il, ir,r. it may be. a miserable dog. 

BeKrjion. — lie* t ‘apt*, a small remnant of the ancient 
Egyptian-, ascribe th»ir conversion to the apostle Mark, 


and are Christians. Their highest dignitary i* a patnareh 
| of Alexandria, and they are exceedingly strict in their 
religious observances. The Abyssinian* are also nominally 
Coptic Christians, and their abuna (father or patriarch) in 
consecrated at Alexandria; but their whole religion consist* 
in the performance of empty and unintelligible ceremonies. 
Throughout the rest of Northern Africa, and along the 
eastern coast, the Arabs have spread Mohammedanism far 
and wide, so that perhaps a quarter of All the inhabitants 
of the continent have received this religion. Even at 
Lagos, on the West African coast, there may be seen 
followers of Mohammed, who, having made the long 
pilgrimage across the continent and the Red Sea to Mecca, 
have become entitled to tho green turbans they wear. 

At the present day the remarkable negro people called 
Feint tali, or Fulah, converted to Mohammedanism in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, have spread their faith 
in Central Africa by forco, as the first followers of the 
Prophet were wont to do, by carrying on religious wars 
with the surrounding pagans. They have fanned great 
empires in the Western Soudan, some of which are 
iu< reusing in extent and power. 

The mass of the people in South and Central Africa can 
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scarcely bo said to havo any religion. They do not adore 
the sun or any other object or idol, but their belief is in 
malign spirits, and in charms or 41 fetishes,” which are 
mainly of use to counteract their evil designs. 

Many Jews have settled in Egypt, Abyssinia, Algicis, 
and Morocco. 

All the vrtrious known countries of Africa will be found 
described under their respective names; and in those 
articles will, of course, be given many details which cannot 
properly be included within this general description of the 
continent. 

AFRICAN ASSOCIATION, a society formed in 
London in the year 1788 for the encouragement of African 
exploration, and the introduction of civilization among the 
natives. It employed several travellers, whose zeal and 
ability resulted in the acquisition of a great deal of infor- 
mation connected with the geography of Africa. Among 
them may bo mentioned the names of Mungo Park, who 
sailed under the auspices of the society in 1705, and John 
I-cwis Burckhnrdt, who started in 1809. It ceased to exist 
as a separate society in 1831, when its remaining members 
wen* incorporated with the Royal Geographical Society. , 

AFT, a term used by seamen to denote the stern of the 
ship, or parts near the stem. It is the opposite of afore. 
Afore and aft means tho whole ship; right aft is in the 
direct lino of tho stern. 


deep blue, tinted with v*n»li*t, with the t.iil ban i d with 
black, and with some indistinct reddish spots disposed 
upon the back in such a manner us to form four or five 
small rather regular transverse bands. In a few more 
! seconds the blue is replaced by clear lilac; then the head 
and feet are ordinarily tinted with green, and there is 
nothing left to recall tho remembrance of the first colours 
except the small red spots of tin* back#’ The spiny agama 
(Agama aruleota) is u native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

AGAMEM NON, king of Mycenae, and sovereign ot 
all Argos, thatis, of Peloponnesus, commander-in-chief of 
the Grecian army at the siege of Troy. Passing over tin* 
fabulous genealogies of the poets, we may trace Agamem- 
non through those relations which appear to bear some 
mark of historical truth, lie was the son of Athf.i's. 
whence he and his brother were called At rid a 1 , and he 
married Clytemncstra, sister of Helen. The Trojan War 
arose out of the abduction of Helen l»y Paris, son of Priam, 
king of Troy. A number of the princes of Greece having 
been drawn together as suitors by tin* extraordinary beauty 
of Helen, her father, Tyndareus. had exacted ail oath from 
them, that on whomsoever the choice should fall, if the 
maid should be carried olT, all the rest should unite to 
recover her; and in virtue of tins oath the confederate* 
princes assembled under the command of Agamemnon to 
restore Helen to her husband Menelnus. 


AFTER-MATH is tho grass which grows After the ; 
hay lias been made ; it is also called latter-math, rovven, or 
rowett, and when left long on the ground it is called fogg 
in some places. Where the land is rich and hay valuable, 
the after-math is often mown and made into hay. 

AGA, the name of a dignity, and also an epithet of 
respect, among the Turks. It signifies, literally, a great 
man, a lord, or a commander. j 

A'GADES, capital of tbe kingdom of Aik or Ashen, in j 
Central Africa, is situated on the edge of an elevated table- ’ 
land, about 2500 feet above tho sea. It was once a place j 
of great importance, and was probably founded by the | 
Berbers. Before tho decline of the gold trade of Gogo it 
had a population of 50,000, but a large part of the town 
is now deserted and in ruins, and the inhabitants do not ex- 
ceed 7000. Tho houses are of clay, and the only structure 
of importance is the chief mosque, with a tower 95 feet 
high. The tongue spoken is a Songhay dialect. Agadcs is 
important as lying on tho route from the countries on 
the N.E. to Sokoto, Kano, and other large towns. It is 
traversed by the salt caravans, and by pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca. Its principal trade is in grain. Dr. Barth 
suggested that this place would, on account of its good 
position and saluhrious climate, be von* suitable for the 
residence of a European agent. 

AGALLOCHUM. See Aquilaria. 

AG AMA is a genus of Lizards belonging to the sub- 
order Strobilosaura. Tho head is triangular ; the tongue 
is spongy, short, and notched in front ; tho nostrils arc at 
a little distance from the point of tho muzzle, on each side. 
There arc from two to five incisor teeth in the upper jaw. 
Tlioro is a longitudinal fold in the skin under the throat, 
and another often double across the neck. Tho body is 
thick and covered with strongly-keeled scales, some of 
which form groups of spines upon the regions of the nape 
of the neck and ears. Tho skin is loose, and can bo 
inflated at tlio will of tho animal. The tail is elongate 
and tapering. Most of the species are natives of South 
Africa and Egypt, a few being also inhabitants of the 
East. They tenant ruins, heaps of stones, and rocks, 
concealing themselves in the chinks and fissures, and 
their dull and sombre hues tend in such places to thoir 
security. Agama rariabilit rivals the chameleon in its 
changes of colour. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, in his description 
of the reptiles of Egypt, says that it is 44 often of a beautiful 


Tho assembled fleet was detained at Aulis, in Bu*otia. 
by contrary winds. The seer Calchas, being consulted how 
the anger of the gods might be averted and the. delay 
obviated, declared that Agamemnon h;ul incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Artemis by killing her favourite sacred stag, 
and that Iphigenia, his daughter, must be sacrificed to the 
goddess. The nntur ’ **< hietance of the father was over- 
come by importunity am. amoition; and the intended victim 
was summoned to Aulis, under pretence of hvtrothing her 
to Achilles. At the point of death she was miraculously 
saved by Artemis, who substituted a stag for her, carried 
her off. and made her her priestess among a savage people, 
of Asia callid the Tatiri. This story is related neither by 
Homer nor Hesiod; it rests, however, on the early authority 
I of Pindar (** Pyth.” ii.) ami Aeschylus, and is pregnant 
with too important consequences to be omitted, since the 
alienation of Clytemncstra from her husband is said to 
have originated in her horror of this unnatural action. The 
siege of Troy was protracted for ten years, and the most 
memorable event of it is the quarrel near its close between 
Agamemnon mid Achilles, which forms the subject of the 
Iliad. “King of inen” is the distinguishing epithet 
constantly added to the name of Agamemnon, as “swift- 
footed ” is to the name of Achilles. 

Returning from Troy lie was treacherously murdered by 
bis wife Clytemncstra, who, during his absence, had formed 
an adulterous attachment, to his cousin, ASgistlius, son of 
Thyestes. This catastrophe is the subject of the “Aga- 
memnon ” of iEscbylus, one of the most sublime compositions 
in the range of tho Grecian drama. Orestes, son of Aga- 
memnon, then a child, was saved by the care of his tutor 
and timely flight. After passing seven years in exile he 
returned in secret, avenged his fathers death by the 
slaughter of his mother and of Aigisthus, and recovered 
his paternal kingdom, which he ruled with honour. These 
legends of the house of Agamemnon formed a favourite 
subject with the Greek tragedians. 

AG' AMI (Psophia crepitant), a large and very beautiful 
bird, often called the Gold-breasted Trumpeter, a native of 
tropical America. Though not strictly speaking a wading 
bird, it is classed in the order Ghall.%:. It is an 
anomalous form intermediate between the crane* ami tho 
bustArds, and may be considered as the American repre- 
sentative of the hitter, which are confined to the Old 
World. 


VOI„ i. 
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The agami is an inhabitant of the upland forests and 
mountains of the wanner parts of South America, where it 
lives on fruits and seeds. It is gregarious, associating in 
largo flocks, and walks and runs with great swiftness, 
seldom taking wing except when hard pressed, and then 
only skimming a few feet above the surface of tlic ground. 
These birds utter n peculiar hoarse cooing or trumpet-like 
sound, preceded by a wild cry, without opening the bill. 
This noise is produced by a peculiar construction of the 
trachea, to which certain air-sacs are attached, and which 
are influenced by muscular pressure. • 

The agami makes no nest, but scratches a shallow 
place at the foot of a tree, where it deposits its eggs, 
from ten to sixteen in number, and of a light green 

o.^ 



The Agami {Fsophia crepitans). 

colour. They are somewhat larger than those of a hen, 
and of a rounder form. It is a common custom in Guiana 
to domesticate the agami and kwp it in poultry yards, 
from the notion that it protects the fowls from the attacks 
< f predacious birds. It becomes very docile and familiar, 
.md displays great attachment to those who feed and notice 
it, hut is jealous of all rivals. 

In the size of the body the agami equals a large fowl, 
hut in consequence of the length of its neck and legs 
stands very much higher. The beak is short ; the head, 
except a naked circle round the eyes, and the whole of the 
neck, are covered with black velvety feathers ; on the breast 
they become large and rounded, their edges being of a 
glossy metallic purple and green. The back is covered 
with long silky plumes of a delicate grey, which hang 
gracefully over the wings; these an? black, as are also 
the tail and under surface. The feathers of the tail 
arc soft and short; those of the under parts loose and 
l.airv ; bill, black ; legs, olive green. 

AG'APJE (Greek), a term signifying those meetings of 
th<* early Christians, which have been also called love- 
f* aMs. In verse 12 of the Epistle of Jude, where we read, 
** th' se are spots in your feasts of charity, ” the Greek word 
ii ayae-ai. It would nppar that as early ab the days of 
the applies these meetings were occasionally perverted 
from the purpose of their institution; but love-feasts con- 
tiuued to la* generally celebrated till about the middle of 
the fourth century. In modern times the love-feast has 
been revived in a modified form by the Moravians, the 
Methodists, an#], in Scotland, bv the Glassite*. 

AOAJICUS is a genus of the Fixers class, and 


| comprehends such as have a cap (pifeus) of a fleshy 
nature, furnished on the under side witli a number of 
vertical plates or gills which are membranaceous, and 
easily splitting into two. The gills bear the spores, 
the microscopic, dust-like, reproductive bodies. This 
genns consists of not fewer than n thousand species, 
inhabiting meadows, heaths, rocks, and masses of dceiiy- 
| ing vegetable matter, in all Europe, and in many other 
parts of the temperate regions of the earth. Among them 
a large proportion are poisonous, a few ore wholesome, 
but by far the greater are altogether unknown in regard to 
their action upon the human constitution. The species aro 
often extremely similar ; there is no means of distinguishing 
botnnically the tribes that are poisonous from such as aio 
.wholesome, but in every caso practice is requisite to 
, determine that point independently of general structure. 
It is for this reason that the uso of wild mushrooms is so 
dangerous, and that a French botanist of no little celebrity 
would never suffer any to bo brought to his table that had 
not been raised by art in a garden. Indeed there is this 
most remarkable fact connected with their qualities — a fact 
, which seems to show that their properties depend upon 
( climate and situation and accidental circumstances, rather 



Eatable A gar Id 





Poisonous Agaric!. 

than npon any specific peculiarities — that those kinds which 
arc wholesome in one country are not so in another; thus, 
in Great Britain the common mushroom (A garicus cam - 
pestris , fig. 1), the fairy-ring agaric (A garicug pratensi*, 
fig. 2), and the Agaricus Gtorgii arc quite safe to cat; 
while the Agaricu s virosus (fig. 8) and the fly agaric 
(Agaricus muscarius , fig. 4) ore extremely poisonous. But 
in other countries of Europe it is different. In France, 
in Italy, and especially in Bnssia, a usual aliment is afforded 
by a great variety of species, which, although very common 
in this country, it would be dangerous to eat; and, on 
the other hand, even the dangerous Agaricus muscarius 
is used for its intoxicating properties In Siberia. 

Of the thousand species thus much is certain, that all 
having the following characters are poisonous: — 1. Such as 
have a cap very thin in proportion to the gills. 2. Such 
as have the stalk growing from one sido of tho cap. 
3. Those in which the gills are all of equal length. 4. Such 
ttt i lmvc a milky juice. A. Such as deliquesce, that Is, run 
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speedily into a dark watery liquid. 6. And lastly, every 
one that lias the collar that surrounds the stalk filamentous, 
or resembling a spider's web. Amongst the rest may be 
noticed the following eatable kinds ; — Agaricus campestri*^ 
the common mushroom (tig. 1), the species that is so com- 
monly rnised artificially for food. This is readily known in 
any state by its fragrant odour, by which alone it may be 
always recognized, and the absence of which is extremely 
suspicious. When in a very young stAte, it resembles 
little snow-white balls, which are called button*; afterwards 
it acquires a stalk, separates its cap, and becomes shortly j 
conical, with liver-coloured gills, and a white, thick, fleshy 
cap, marked with a few particles of gray. At a more 
advanced ago the cap is concave, the colour gray, and tin 1 
gills black ; in this state it is called a flap. For the 
method of cultivating it, and for its physiological characters, 
see Mushroom. Agaricus Gambosu * is like tho latter, 
hut its gills are always very pale, and its flavour inferior. 
Agaricus procerus has a cap with a knob at the top, and 
the buff-coloured 6kin is torn up into scales; the stem 
is tall, hollow, with scales, and bulbous at the base. It is 
of large size, often several inches across. 

AGASIAS, an Ephesian sculptor of the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, to whose chisel we owe the tine antique 
known ns the “ Fighting Gladiator,” an outline of which 
will he found amongst our Plates on Sculpture. The 
liguro is evidently fighting an enemy above him, probably 
mi horseback. It was found at Antium with the Apollo 
Belvedere, and is now in the Louvre at Paris. 

AG ASSIZ. LOUIS JOHN RUDOLPH, was horn 
at Orbe, Canton do Vaud, 28th May, 1807. llis father 
was Protestant pastor of St. Imier, Basel; his mother. 


with those of BufTon, Cuvier, and Humboldt, and of whom 
both his native Switzerland and his adopted America have 
good reason to be proud, 

AGATE, sometimes called Scotch 1'Mle. is an orna- 
mental stone used in jewelry. It is one of the manv 
forms under which silica presents itself, almost in u stat* 
of purity; constituting in the agate from 70 to 90 per ci nt. 
of the mineral. It presents a semitranslueent mass with 
a sort of resinous fracture; and is sometimes tinted L\ a 
minute quantity of iron. The vacations both of tran*- 
lueeney and of tint in the same stone are often so great a > 
to gi\ e much richness of appearance ; . ,, 

and this, combined with the high ’ ■ 1 

polish which they arc capable of S 

receiving, imparts great value to some ■/jjMSjjjA 5 
specimens of agate. These stones £ 

generally occur in the form of de- r j 

tached rounded nodules, in a variety 
of the trap rocks called Amygdaloid, ^ 

It is found in large quantities in ^ * ¥ ' ^ 

Scotland ami Germany, and is also 
imported from Brazil and India. The Moss A gate, 
principal varieties are chalcedony, 
cornelian, bloodstone, and chrysoprasc. It is lari'* Is* u* 
for ornamental purposes, and in the process of maiiufuMun* 
the natural colours of the stones are heighten! d or alter'd, 
by artificial means. Frequently beautiful markings. 1:1:* 
drawings of moss, trees, or small landscapes, occur in ag-itc*. 

AGATHARCHIDES, a Greek writer oil geography, a 
native of Cnido.s in Asia Minor, who flourished about r..i . 
150. Ho is tho earliest extant writer who attributes ll:*- 
annual rise of the >, *'i the periodical rains in the uppi . 


It is lari'* Iv u* 


Madame Hose Mayor, was tho daughter of a physician in \ 
the Canton do Vaud. After the usual elementary studies, 
Agassiz went to Zurich to study medicine in 1 824. Thence 
he passed to Heidelberg for one session, and then, in the 
autumn of 1827, removed to the University of Munich, 
where Okcn the zoologist, Martins the botanist, Schelling 
the philosopher, and DUllinger the physiologist were at- 
tracting crowds to their lectures. With these men Agassiz 
soon became intimate, and under their instructions lie laid 
t lie foundations of those great acquirements which have 
made him famous in natural history and in the literatnve 
of the natural sciences. Spix, the zoologist, having died 
shortly after his return from Brazil, and before he had 
completed the ichthyological part of the great work under- 
taken by Martins, Fold, and himself, Agassiz was chosen 
to finish it. This work made him well known. Having 
taken the degrees of and M.D., ho devoted himself 

to researches on the natural history of the fresh-water 
fishes of Europe. While gathering materials his attention 
was drawn to fossil fishes, in connection with which lie 
began that great work, 44 Recherchcs sur les Poissons Fos- 
silcs," which first made him famous in Britain and America. 
Ho next passed to another branch of natural history — the 
study of tho glacial system of his nativo mountains, and 
his k ‘ Etudes sur les Glaciers, 1 ' published in 1840, opened 
up a subject of philosophical inquiry to which little atten- 
tion had been devoted up to that time. Sinco 1838 he lmd 
held tho professorship of natural history at Ncufehntcl, 
and about 1847 he was invited to Boston, United States, 
to occupy a similar chair in tho University of Cambridge. 
Wbilo busily engaged in his professional duties ho found 
timo to write wvend scientific works, including tho magnum 
opus of his life, 11 Contributions to the Natural History of 
the United States." He Also laid tho foundation of tho great 
work 41 Bibliographia Zoologic et Geologic, 11 published in four 
volumes, In the series of works issued by tho Ray Society. 

Agassiz died at New York in December, 1873, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his Age, and in him the world lost a 
philosopher and naturalist whose name will be remembered 


regions of that river (Kouorus, i. 41). lie lu.s Ml a very 
minute nerount of the mode of working the gold mine-* 
between the Nile and the Red Sea; and be is the firsl 
extant writer who has mentioned the giralle, or camelopard. 
(Camelopardalis). He deseribes the mode of hnntiic 
elephants, and the inhabitants of the west coast of the 
Red Sea. 

The remains of Agatharchides (only present'd to us i:i 
quotations) are collected in Hudson’s • k Minor Greek Geo- 
graphers,** vol. i. The description of the gold mines is i.i 
Diodorus, lii. 12. 

AGATHARCHUS. a Greek painter, who appai eutly. 
from a passage in Vitruvius, may bo considered, if in : 
the inventor, at least the first artist who applied tl 
laws of perspective practically in painting. He painted .» 
dramatic scene for iEschylus in perspective, which was 
the first work of the kind exhibited to the Greeks. As tl.« 
contemporary of jEsehvIus, therefore, lie was a man if 
mature years about 480 li.c. 

There was another Greek painter of the name of Agath- 
archus, who lived about half a century later. 

AGATH'IAS, a Greek historian And poet, who liud 
under the emperors Justinian and Justinus the Younger. 
He was born at Myrina, in Asia Minor, about A.n. 5JW. 
but he received his education at Alexandria, whence In* 
went in 554 to Constantinople. He died about 588, in 
the reign of Mauritius Thrax. He is the authority as to the 
epoch of Nurses. Bclisarius, &c„ and therefore of gn at value. 

AGATHIS is the generic name given by botanists t«* 
tho trees known in common language by the name o! 
Dammar Pine and Kawrie Pine. These plants belong to tin- 
order Conifer.*, from all other species of which they ar<* 
known, first, hy their broad, lance-snaped, leathery leave*-, 
the veins in which are numerous and nearly parallel, divorc- 
ing a little at the base, and converging at the apex ; and. 
secondly, by their seeds having a wing on one or both si«!< ■** 
instead of proceeding from the end. They are natives * 1 
the Malayan Archipelago, tho islands of the Pacific Oce.n, 
New Caledonia, Australia, and New Zealand. 
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AGATH'OCLES, :i Svrncusan potter, who became 
ruler of Syracuse aiul prat part of Sicily. He married 
the widow of his patron, and with tho large fortune thus 
gained achieved a position. More than once exiled, he yet 
at last succeeded in heeoining autocrat of all Sicily except 
the colonies of Carthage. Carthage, alarmed at his great- 
ness, sent Il.imilcar against him, who defeated him at 
Himera in n.r. 310; whereupon Agathoeles, with a daring 
almost beyond belief, left llamilcar to besiege the almost 
impregnable Syracuse and carried the war into Africa 
aiptinst Carthage itself, with the most brilliant success. 
He made a fa\ouruhlc treaty with Carthage in 307, and 
thenceforward reigned securely, with occasional raids into 
Italy, &c., till when he died at the age of seventy-two, 
after ruling Sicily twenty-eight years. Some authors con- 
sider he was poisoned. . 

AGAVE, in botany, comprehends those plants which 
gardeners call Aiiiciicaii alois. They bidong to the order 
Amaiu i.i.ii».\ri:.r. 


nearly on a level with the sea to stations upon the moun- 
tains at an elevation of betwen 9000 and 10,000 feet. 

In Humboldt’s 14 Views of Nature,” he says, 44 The self- 
sustaining form of tho bluish-flowered aloe tribe presentH 
a marked contrast to the pliant climbing linnes, with their 
fresh and brilliant verdure. When there ia a stem it is 
almost branchless, closely marked with spiral rings, and 
surrounded by a crown of succulent, fleshy, long-pointed 
leaves, which radiate from a centre. The lofty-btemmcd 
aloe does not grow in clusters like other social plants, but 
stands isolated in the midst of dreary solitudes, imparting 
! to the tropical landscape a peculiar, melancholy character." 
j The sap is made to flow by incisions in the stem, and 
‘ furnishes a fermented liquor, called by the Mexicans 
pulque ; from this an agreeable ardent spirit, called vino 
I mercal , is distilled. The fibres of the leaves form a 
1 coarse kind of thread ; the flowering stems dried make an 
1 almost imperishable thatch; an extract of the leaves is 
j made Into balls, which will moke a hither with water ; tlm 


There are many species of this genus, one only of which 
requires to be m< utw ned. 

.-tjgfirc amtrh'nnn . or the American aloe, is a plant 
which, when full pown, has a short cylindrical woody : 
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Agava Americana. 

stem, which is terminated by hard, fleshy, spiny, sliarp- 
pointed. bluish-green leaves, about 6 feet long, and alto- 
gether resembling those of the arborescent aloes. It is 
commonly suppos'd that* this plant only reaches maturity 
at the end of 100 years; but this, like many other 
popular opinions, is an error, the period at which the 
agave arrives at matnrity varying, according to circum- 
stances, from ten to fifty or even seventy years. In hot 
or otherwise favourable climates it grows rapidly, and soon 
arrives at the t« nil of its existence; but in colder regions, 
or under the care of the gardener, where it is frequently 
impracticable to attend to all the circumstances that accel- 
erate its development, it requires the longest period that 
has been assigned to it. Having acquired its full growth 
it finally produces its gigantic flower-stem, after which it 
perish/-. This stern is sometimes as much as 40 feet 
high, and is surrounded with a multitude of branches 
arranged in a pyramidal fonn. with perfect symmetry, and j 
luring on tin ir points clusters of greenish-yellow flowers, 
which contioiH* to Is* produced for two or three months in 
succession, f be native country of the American aloe is | 
the whole of Aunrica within the tropics, from the plains ] 


fresh leaves themselves, cut into slices, are occasionally 
given to cattle ; and, finally, the centre of the flowering 
stem split longitudinally ia by no means a bad substitute 
for a European razor strop, owing to minute particles of 
silica forming one of its constituents. 

AGE (Physiology). The term of human existence is 
divisible into distinct periods, each of which is distinguished 
by characters peculiar to itself. These characters, as far as 
they are external, are obvious to every one; but these ex- 
ternal characters depend on internal states which are not 
obvious, and which have been discovered only by careful 
and persevering research. And the curious and interesting 
facts which those researches have disclosed, show that the 
different epochs into which life is divided are not arbitrary 
distinctions, but arise naturally out of constitutional differ- 
ences in the system, dependent on different physiological 
conditions. The natural epochs of human life are nix, 
namely, the periods of infancy, childhood, boyhood or girl- 
hood. adolescence, manhood or womanhood, and old age. 
The space of time included in the first four of these periods 
is fixed. In all persons, after the lapse of a certain num- 
ber of years, a definite change in the system uniformly 
takes place, in consequence of which the peculiarities which 
distinguish one period give pUco to those which characterize 
the succeeding. Thus the period of infancy, commencing 
at birth, extends to the end of the second year, the point 
of time at which the first dentition is completed ; the period 
of childhood, commencing at the close of the second year, 
extends to the termination of the seventh or eighth year, 
the point of time at which the second dentition is com- 
pleted ; the period of boyhood or girlhood extends from tho 
seventh or eighth year to the commencement of the ago of 
puberty— that is, in general, in this country, in the femnlo 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth year, and for the male 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth year; the period of 
adolescence extends from the commencement of the period 
of puberty to the twentieth year of the female and tho 
twenty-fourth of the male; the period of womanhood ex- 
tends from the twentieth year, and of manhood from tho 
twenty-fourth year, to an age neither determined nor de- 
terminable with any degree of exactness, because the point 
of time at which mature age lapses into old ago differs in 
every individual. It differs in many cases by a consider- 
able number of yean ; and it differs according to primitive 
constitution, to the management of early Infancy and child- 
hood ; according to regimen, exercise, occupation physical 
and mental, and the several other circumstances ituuadod 
under the general term 44 mode of life.” 

The clianges which take place in the system at the dif- 
ferent epochs of life consist of changes in the physical 
condition of the body, which it will be useful briefly to 
trace. These changes are intimately connected with and 
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arc mainly dependent on the operation of a principle of 
consolidation, the influence of which, commencing at the j 
first moment of existence, continues, without intermission, 
until the Inst moment of life. I 

When first the human Embryo becomes distinctly visible, I 
it is almost wholly fluid, consisting only of a soft gelatinous 
pulp. In this gelatinous pulp solid substances are formed, | 
which gradually increase, and are fashioned into organs. ; 
These, in their rudimentary state, are soft and tender, 1 
hut in the progress of their development constantly ! 
Acquiring a greater number of solid particles, the cohesion : 
of which progressively incrcAes, the organs at length be- | 
coine dense and firm. As the soft solids augment in bulk i 
und density, bony particles are deposited, sparingly at first 
and in detached masses, bnt accumulating by degrees ; these, 
too, are at length fashioned into distinct osseous structures, 
which, extending in all directions, until they touch at 
every point, ultimately form the connected bony frame-work j 
of the system. This bony fabric, like the soft solid, tender . 
and yielding at first, becomes by degrees firm and resisting; 
fitted to be the mechanical support of the body, and the 
defence of all the vital organs. 

Hut among all the changes induced in the body by the 
progress of age, none js more remarkable, or has a greater 
influence in diminishing the energy of the actions of the 
economy, and in causing the ultimate termination of all 
those actions in death, than the change that takes place in 
the minute blood-vessels. The ultimato divisions, or the 
.smallest branches of the arteries and veins, the Capillary , 
Vknsklh, as they are termed, are exceedingly abundant in 
the early periods of life, and are as active as they are , 
numerous. The capillary arteries diminish both in number , 
and activity from infancy to childhood, from childhood to 
youth, from youth to maturity, and from maturity to old 
age. Their coats, like other soft solids, increase in density 
and rigidity; their diameter contracts, many of them become : 
completely impervious, and ultimately disappear. The 
diameter of the capillary veins, on the contrary, enlarges. 
The couts of the veins, originally thinner than those of the 
arteries, instead of thickening and contracting, seem rather 
to grow thinner and more dilatable; hence their fulness, 
their prominence, their more tortuous course, and their 
greater capacity. At the two extreme periods of life the 
quantity of blood contained in these two sets of vessels is 
completely inverted. In infancy the proportion of blood 
contained in the capillary arteries is greater than that con- 
tained in the capillary veins ; in youth this disproportion 
is diminished ; at tho period of maturity the quantity in 
one set nearly, if not exactly, balances that in the other ; 
in advanced age the preponderance is so great in the 
veins, that these vessels contain probably two-thirds of the 
entire mass. This difference in the distribution of the 
blood, at the different epochs of life, affords an explanation 
of several important phenomena connected with health and 
with disease. It shows, for example, why the body grows 
with so much rapidity At the early periods of life ; why it 
remains stationary at the period of maturity; why it ; 
diminishes in balk as age advances ; why a plethoric state | 
of the system affects tho arteries in youth, the veins in age; 
why hemorrhage, or a flow of blood, is apt to proceed in 
the young from the arteries, and in the aged from the veins; 
mid so on. 

In each of the epochs of life the health is peculiar; the 
diseases to which each is prone have also a specific charac- 
ter. A degree of energy in the vital actions, constituting 
a state of healthy vigour in one period, may be destructive 
violence In another; and a degree of intensity in the phy- 
sical agent upon which those actions depend, merely 
sufficient to produce moderate excitement in one, may 
produce fatal stimulation in another. 

AOS. Defect of ago is in the law of all civilized 


countries a ground of incapacity for doing many acts and 
owing certain duties. P.y the English law a male of tho 
age of twelve years may take the oath of alli gismce ; and 
at fourteen, which for many purposes is considered the age 
of discretion, a person of cither sex may choose .1 guardian. 
As to the capacity to be a witness, children under twelve 
are frequently permitted to give evidence, after it ha** been 
ascertained by examination that they understand the 
nature of an oath. No will made by any person under 
the age of twenty-one years is \alid. A peison may he 
appointed executor at any age, but lie cannot act till he is 
twenty -one. 

A woman may consent to marriage at twilu*, and a man 
at fourteen years of age ; though paities under the age of 
twenty-one years cannot many without the consent of their 
respective parents or guardians. The age of twenty-one 
j ears is, for most civil purposes, the full age both of a man 
and woman, at which period they may cuter into possession 
of their real and personal estates, and make contracts and 
engagements. All persons under the age of twenty-one 
arc legally called infants. A man cannot he ordained a 
priest till twenty-four, nor be a bishop till thirty years of 
age. A man cannot take his seat in the Hou.sc of Lords, 
nor be a member of the House of Commons, before Be has 
attained the age of twenty-one. In the Congress of thP 
United States of America, a member of the Senate must 
not be under thirty; and to be eligible to a seat in the 
House of Representatives it is necessary to have attained 
the age of twenty-five. 

With respect to crimes, the law of England regards the 
age of fourteen years as the age at which a person is com- 
petent to distinguish between right and wrong. Under the 
age of seven years .1 . h id is not punishable for an offence : 
hut above that age, ai l under the age of fourteen years, if 
it clearly appears that a child is conscious of the nature of 
the crime which he commits, he may he tried and punished 
for it. 

The Romans made three periods of age with reference to 
legal capacity — 1, Infantia. or the period from hirth to 
the completion of the seventh year ; 2, from the termina- 
tion of Infantia to the attainment of pubeity, when persons 
were called Puberes; 11, from the attainment of puberty to 
the twenty-fifth year, during which time malci were called 
Adolescentea or Minores. From the attainment of the 
twenty-fifth year they were called Majorca. An infaus 
could do no legal act. A person under the age of puberty 
could do the necessary legal acts in respect of his property 
with the sanction ( auctoritas ) of his tutor, who was the 
guardian of his property. It was somewhat unsettled wh.it 
was the ago at which a male attained puberty, but the best 
opinions fixed it at fourteen. A woman attained pubertv 
at the age of twelve. Males who weie puberes could 
manage their property, contract marriage, aiul make a will. 
Roman women of all ages were under some legal incapaci- 
ties. Male persons between the age of puberty and 
twenty-five weie protected to a certain extent in tbeir 
dealings by a Lex Pretoria, ami the rules of the Pnetoruin 
Edict, which were founded upon it. Under the Emperoi 
Marcus Aurelius, all persons under twenty-five were re- 
quired to have a curator, whose functions and powers were 
somewhat similar to those of the tutor up to the age of 
puberty. 

(Savigny, *■ Von deni Sclaitz dor Minderjahrigcn, 
Zeitschrift fur die Gesehichtliche Ecchtswissonschaft,’' 
vul. x., and “ System des Heut. Rom. Eochts,” iii. 21, &o. 

AGE OF ANIMALS. Every species of organic 
being has a definite duration of life, a duration determined 
by the laws of nature, but which cannot be known except 
by experience. Hence it is that a tabic of the natural 
duration of life throughout the whole of tho animal king- 
dom, or even throughout the vertebrate classes, involves a 
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thousand insurmountable difficulties in the way of its ' treated) will indicato its age ; and In horned cuttle and 
execution. j sheep the incisors i nay be studied as indicia in this respect. 

It is generally considered, as a rule, that the sooner an Vet our domestic aphnals, as it is among ourselves, hear 
animal arrives at maturity the sooner is its existence | their age very differently — the toil-worn labourer is aged 
terminated ; and without doubt a certain degree of truth at forty, while another man at sixty or sixty-five appears 
attaches to this opinion, more especially on a broad com- younger. We see some horses old to nil intents ami pnr- 
parison of the vertebrate classes among each other. Tor- poses at seven or eight, and others halo and hearty at an 
tfNcs aud turtles drag on through a life of ages, and the advanced period; their age, as Adam in “As you like it M 

same uliscnatuin applies to crocodiles and huge Miakes, says, “ is as a lusty winter, frosty but kindly.” 

such as boas and pythons. With respect to fishes, whose AGS OF TZtSSS. Everything connected with the 
growth is slow, and whose skeleton never attains to the j growth of timber trees,* their duration, and tin* causes 
consistency which characterizes the bones of mammalia | which conduce to their docSy, bears so directly upon 
and birds, and which in some, as the rays, skates, sharks, points not only of general interest, but of great practical 
<&c., icmaius permanently cartilaginous, their existence • importance, that we have thought it advisable to devote an 
seems to be remarkably enduring. They inhabit a medium j article to its separate consideration. 

much le<s liable to sudden alterations of temperature th.ui j Plants, like animals, arc subject to the laws of inw- 

is the atmosphere, and their muscular powers are very 1 talitv, and in many cases have the period of their exist - 
gie.it. The pike has been known to live years, aud ence determined by nature with as much exactness a** 
tin* carp 1*00. without ending their existence even then that of an insect. But at the same time, not only their 
according to the course of nature. It is probable that the 1 structure but their vital actions are so peculiar that little 

Mc.uiic fislns enjoy a still longer temi of life than the ' analogy can, in any case, be traced between the mini 

tush-water species, hut no sufficient data exist upon ■ perfect of them and the animal world; and a very large 

the btdiject. Fishes detour each other in turn, and few j proportion appear to be capable of an almost indefinite 

die a natural death, except perhaps the largest and most period of existence, if it were not for accidents and disease, 
fbueioii**. w lio have sun ived the general conflict, m which, independent of old age. 

while they were yet small, they took tlicii chance. It is chiefly to annual and biennial plants that what 

Birds van- gicatly as to their term of life. The eagle, j may be called a precise period of duration is fixed— a 
the \ nit urc. the raven, the swan, the parrot, the goose, and period determined by the production of their fruit, and not 
s* me other*, live to a great age: hut among the smaller capable of being prolonged beyond that event except by 
birds, ten, liftei :i. or. at the most, twenty years, are the artificial means. Dismissing all such from our consilient - 

< xtent of their existence. The cap *1 canary will live from tion. the remainder of the more perfect part of the vegetable 

tin to fifteen wars. kingdom, whether herbaceous, or shrubby, or arborescent. 

With regard to the Mammalia, it is not easy to extend consist of plants which may lie classed under two principal 
c- iicral rules to anything like universal application. The modes of growth. 

most prolific are generally the shortest lived. This we mm* One of these inodes is to increase, when young, in dia- 
excmpliiied moic particularly in tin* Rodent i.i. whit h are meter rather than in length, until a certain magnitude i* 
as a rule extremely prolific, and of which the existent e, on , obtained, und then to shoot up a Stem, the diameter of 
the average, is of hlmrt duration. Vet. notwithstanding ' which is never materially altered. Such trees belong to 
1 1.5-=. so rapidly do they multiply, that were their numbers | the class of MoN'OCOTYLKDOXn. 

! "t thinned by numerous predatory enemies, they would , The other mode is, from the beginning, to increase 
de>f.!,ite the most fertile regions of the earth, and perish in simultaneously in length and diameter, but principally in 
a famine of their own creation. On the other hand, as length. The addition of new matter to a trunk of t hi- 
might be anticipated, the largir Mammalia, and more kind takes place by the insinuation of longitudinal film-* 
i specially tlm-e which piodin e a single offspring in the j into a space beneath the hark, and on the outride of the 
course of every two years, enjoy an extended duration of wood near the circumference. They belong to the class of 
existence. The life of the elephant, the rhiimi cros. and ! Du otyi.khons, or to Gymnospkidih. 
t he hippopotamus is said to extend to more than a ccn- | To the Monocotyledons belong the palm tribe and som. 
tun : y t the hone is h extierne age at thirty, and so is other tropical trees. There is scarcely any well-attesti d 
the «.x ; the sheep will live for about fiftem years ; but evidence of these plants ever acquiring any consult raid ‘ 
ia in* i f these Jorge herhivora produce thionghout the whole age. It Iias indeed been supposed that certain Brazilian 

< f t:i»;r live 5 ; as many orf-pring as the rabbit d»<« *> in one cocoa-nut palms may be from 600 to 700 years old, and 

s-.mmer. The hog. unlike the l’achydennata generally, that others probably attain to the age of something moic 
i* very prolific, and yet very h-ng-lived. i than 300 years. But the method of computing the age of 

Ann ng the Carnivora there is greater variation as regards palms, which is cither by the number of rings externally 
?' v h ogevity of specie*. 'I he cat and dog live from fifteen visible upon their rind between the base and the summit of 
v twenty years. The In n. which is scarcely mature till the stem, or by comparing the oldest specimens, the age of 


J.ve years old. may live for fifty or sixty years, and perhaps 
b-ngi r. The bear is .said to attain to u great ago. but our i 
< ! ita are all uncertain. I 

To diterrninc the exact age of animals is often a matter ; 


which is unknown, with young trees of a known Age. i* 
entirely conjectural, and not founded upon sound physio- 
logical considerations; besides which the date-palm, which 
is best known to Europeans, does not at all justify the 


if importance; we mean the month 5 - or years which they j opinion that palms attain a great age; tho Arabs do not 
i tv e numbered at a given time. The characters of the ! assign it a greater longevity than from two to three cen- 
<!• ..Mi* u in mammalia will at once enable us to determine j tunes. Butin dicotyledonous trees it is quite the reverse; to 
’•■h'-ricr a quad raped is immature, mature, or aged ; and J their existence no limited duration can be assigned. Many 
in nine ia-es, as the ox and the males of the red and 1 other cases of oaks of extreme old age are recorded, sonic 


fallow deer, the horns will assist us in our diagnosis ; the of which have been estimated at 1600 or 1600 years. A 
increase t.f the rings at the base of those of the former, rose tree growing in the crypt of the Cathedral of Hildes- 
ajid tlb'it of the number of snags and. brandies in t lie lieiin is between 800 and 000 years old. 
antlers of the latter, being good iiciidu. In the females of The famous dragon tree (DitACACWA) of Orotava, which 
the deer tribe these tests fail, because they have no antlers, was destroyed by a hurrlcAnc in 1867, was supposed to 
Up to a certain age the teeth of the lurse (if not unfairly rival the Pyramids in antiquity. 
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!><• Cnn<lollo says that of all European trees the 
yew attains the greatest age; thirty centuries lias been 
assigned as the age of a yew at Brabum in Kent, twenty- 
live or twenty-six centuries to tho Scotch yew of Fortingal, 
and nearly fifteen to that of Crowhurst In Surrey. 

At Aniccrwyck House, near Staines, is a yew older than 
tho meeting of tho English barons at Bunnymede, when 
they compelled King John to grant Magna Clmrta. This 
tree, at 3 feet from the ground, measures 1) feet 3 inches 
in diameter; and its branches ovcrsliadow a circle of 207 



The Anlconvyck Yew. 

met in circumference, The yews at Fountains Abbey, in 
Yorkshire, are probably more than 1200 years old. 

Even this antiquity is, however, much less than that of 
the baobab trees of Africa, estimated by Adansoii at 5000 
tears, and the deciduous cypress of Chapultepcc in 
Mexico, which l)c Candolle considered still older. 

The way in which the ago of some of these specimens 
lias been computed is twofold : first, by comparing them 
with other old specimens, the rate of growth of which is 
known; and secondly, by cutting out a portion of their 
circumference and counting the nufaber of concentric rings 
1 hat are visible, for in dicotyledonous trees the woody cylinder 
of one year is divided from tho succeeding one by a denser . 
substance, which marks distinctly the lino of separation of | 
tho two years. j 

The first of those methods is sufficiently correct to give J 
at least an approximation to the truth, and the latter ; 
would be absolutely correct if one could be quite sure that j 
observers provided against all possible causes of error. But j 
it has Iteen shown by Liudley that in consequence of the 
ext mine inequality in thickness of the annual layers of 
wood on opposite sides of a stem, a person who judged of 
the whole age of a tree by the examination of the layers 
of the stunted side only, would commit errors to the amount 
of (30 per cent, and more. It Is by no means impossible 
that the great age assigned to the deciduous cypress and 
the baobab may he connected with an error of this 
nature. 

AGEN. Sec Lot kt Garonnk. 

A' GENT (from the French ar/ent, and that from the 
Latin a gens). An agent is a person authorized by another 
to do acts for him aud in his name ; and the person who 
authorizes him is called the principal. 

An agent cannot Ik* appointed to hind his principal 
otherwise than by deed ; nor can an agent be appointed 
by a corporation aggregate (unless for certain ordinary and 
inferior purposes) otherwise than by deed ; and for the 
purpose of making leases and other acts specified in the 
first, second, and third sections of the Statute of Frauds, 
the anthority of the agent must bo in writing. In all other 
eases no particular form is necessary — a verbal appointment 
Is sufficient; and tho mere fact of one persons being 


employed to do any business for .mother creates between 
the parties the relation of principal and agent. 

An agent’s authority (unless it is an authority joined 
with an interest, such as a power of attorney granted as a 
security for a debt) may, in general, he moked by tho 
principal at any time. It also ceases upon his death or 
bankruptcy. And if an agent agiees to act for a firm in 
partnership for a term of years, the contract is di-sol\ed by 
the death of one of the partners during the tcmi. 

Them are many kinds of agents, such as bailiffs, factors, 
biokera, &c. This article contains the general principles 
of law which are applicable to all. 
j Tho general rule is. that a man may make ,uiv conti act 
hv an agent which lie can make himself, and do any act 
with respect to his own property by an agent which he 
may do himself. Any person may he an agent who would 
be competent to do the act for himself. 

When an agent's authority is limited lie is termed a 
■ /wrticular agent, and he must adhere strictly to bis in- 
structions. If diiccterl to sell he must not barter, lioi if 
lie is instructed to sell at a certain price is he authorized 
, to take less. If a p.u tieiil.tr agent exceeds his authority, 
his prim ipal is not bound. 

Wln u an agent's authority is not precisely detcrihiiud, 
ami when lie is authorized to transact all his principal 1 » 
business of a particular kind, at a certain place. In* ; s 
| termed a general agent ; and if he exceed his authority hi*. 

1 principal it hound, provided the excess be within the 
( ordinary scope of his agency. There may he various 
j grounds for supposing that a geneial agint has the 
authority lie appears nr affects to have, hut they must be 
such as would lead prudent pi **ons generally to suppose 
the agent had autli . In the cum* of a gem nl agency, 

! the agent is required •• u r for his print ipal like a piudcut 
| mail in the management of his own business; and in under- 
taking the agency he impliedly promises to execute his 
commissions w’ith rare, skill, diligence, and discretion, and 
to obey the orders and dilections of his princip.il. lb* 
might not to accept or retain any agency unless competent 
t*> its performance. 

If lie is authorized to sell, and no price is limited by his 
instructions, lie must cndea\«ur to obtain the best price 
fur the good**. If there hive been other transactions of 
the same nature between the patties it is presumed that 
the principal intends tint the same mode of dealing should 
be pursued, which in former eases he had pi escribed or 
approved. 

in mercantile transactions, when the agint has no 
particular instructions, he should follow the common usage 
of the business in whn.li he is employed; and he will In* 
justified in doing so, even though, under the particular 
circumstances, he might ha\e acted otherwise to tho 
advantage of his principal. 

The general Authority to act as agent includes all ncccs. 
sary or usual means of executing it. An agent is thorofoie 
authorized to do all mu.1i subordinate acts as aio either 
requisite by law, in order to the due performance of the 
! principal object of the instructions, or are necessary to 
! effect it in the best and most comenient manner, or are 
usually incidental to it in the ordinary course of business. 

If an agent does an act which is not warranted by his 
authority, cither express or implied, or if lie does an art 
within iiis authority, but with such gross negligence or 
unskilfulness that no benefit can accrue from it, the 
principal may reject what lie has done, if lie rejects it as 
soon as he is informed, and gi\es m '.ice toliis agent within 
a reasonable time. If an agent puts out his employer's 
money at interest without his authority, or if a factor, 
employed to purchase, deviates from his instructions in 
price, quality, or kind, the principal may disavow the 
transaction. 
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If tho principal does not c-itl.er expressly or impliedly the previous dealings of the parties, or by the usage of 
adopt the agent’s aet. the hazard of it lies with the agent, trade. Factors, packers, where they are in the nature of 
e\on though lie did it in good faith, and for the interest of factors, insurance brokers, and bankers, have by usage a 
hi> employ r. Any profit that may accrue from it he must general lien in their respective employments, 
account for to his principal; and if loss ensues he is humid This right may in general bo exercised in respect of any 
to make it good to him. An agent is likewise answerable claim to commission or reimbursement which tho agent 
to his principal for all damage occasioned by his negligence may have acquired in tho duo execution of his authority, 
or unskilfuluess. His responsibility extends to the whole but it does not extend to demands arising from transactions 
amount of the damage suffered bv the principal, either by not within his course of dealing ns such agent 
damage done to his own property, or by his being obliged There can bo no lien unless tho agent gets possession of 
to make reparation to others. 1 the goods. A consignee, for instance, can have no lien on 

An agent must keep a regular account of his dealings on goods consigned to him, if tho consignor stops them before 
behalf of his principal, communicate the result* from time they come into liis hands ; nor has ho a lieu on property 
to time, and account honestly when called upon. 1 which has been casually left in his office, which has been 

An agent is not in general accountable for money until deposited with him as a pledge for a specific, sain, or 
he l.as actually received it, unless he lavs by improper which lie has obtained possession of by fraud. If an agent 
eiedit^ or hv other misconduct, occasioned a delay of pay- parts with the possession of the property, the lien is in 
ment. Hut an agent acting under a commission tkl general lost; but if a factor pledges the goods or con <increi.il 
irvih re. that i*. one who has undertaken to he surety to documents of his principal ns a security for advance'! made, 
hi* principal for the sohency of tho person* whom he deals with notice that they arc not his own; or if, without such 
with, is in their default accountable for the debt. If an i notice, he pledges them for a pro-existing debt due from 
agent has received money on behalf of his principal, lie is himself, the lien of the fnctor on such goods or document-' 
hound to take care of it ; and if anv loss is occasioned by I is transferred to the person with whom they arc pledged ; 
the fraud or failure of third person*, he will, unless his that is, lie acquires tho same right which the factor, while 
a-uiduct he warranted by his instructions or the usage of the good* remained in his possession, could have maintained 
trade, he hound to make it good. against the principal. 

The .igciii must account for any interest which has been The right of lien may he destroyed by the agreement of 
made upon the h dance in his hands; and it is an indexible the paities; and if the agent enters into a contract with 
rule in equity t).. it no agent can he allowed to make any Ids employer inconsistent with the right (as if lie agrees 
pr« rit in tin* matter cf his agency without the knowledge for a particular mode of payment), he is considered to 
a. 'il n U'cn: «*f hi* piinupal. warn* it. 

It is the duty of un agent to apprise his principal, with ! The responsibility of a gratuitous agent (the man tint nriun 

all u»n\ eii'eiit expuiiti*'ii, of all material acts done or of the Roman law*) is much lean than that of one who is 
< .".n.icts concluded by him. paid for his services. He will in general incur no liability, 

V..* ip.w consider what are the duties of the principal to pioiided he acts with good faith, and exercises the same 
h.' :mt : v\ wl.it are the rights of an agent against his , care in the business of his employer as ho would in his 
pirn* 'pal- own. He has, of course, no right to commission, but he is 

A. cntitlid to his commission; that is. a entitled to be reimbursed for any reasonable payments made 

r» mm • Mti» n in i* turn for bis sen ices, l'he amount of or charges incurred in behalf of hid employer. (As to the 
v sometimes determined by agreement; some- Roman mandatariu *, see Garun, iii. 165-102; iv, *4 ; 

it is i*i gul.itcd by tin* linage of trade; and in some ' “Dig.” 17, tit. 1.) 
f. ( .t-t'*. as «.f hi ok. lag. for the procuring of loans, ate., We shall now' explain the consequences of the relation of 
it i- limited by a« t of pai liainent. | principal :uid agent, ns between the parties and third 

An ig* nt may forfeit l i> light to commission by mis- , persons ; first, ns between the principal and third person* ; 
e< iniut t ; as. if lie k. eps no account, if he makes himself i and, secondly, as between the agent and third persons, 
an ,nh.-is.. party to 1 is principal, or if, in consequence of ! It is a general rule that the act of the agent is to he 
l..s m eligeiite or uii*ki]fuliic»>. m» h* nvtit acciues to the considered ns the act of the principal, 
principal from the semo-s ptrfonued. The agreement made by an agent, and nil his dealings 

A:i agrui j*, also entirl. d to be reimbursed all such j in connection w'ith it, provided they aro within his real or 
nK-rf'-s made on behalf of his principal as aie justified , apparent authority, are binding on the principal. 'I he 
■ a Ii. * ..nfliority. whither expressed oi implied, or Mihse- ! representation* made by an agent at the time of entering 
•a idly saie.tionrd by his prim ip il. And cases lu.iv some- ' into an agreement (if they constitute a part of such agiec- 
t.m* ■> o.i ur of urgent danger, when there are no means of j ment, or arc in any way the foundation of or inducement 
: f. fling h r instnv tioj.s, in which an agenf is justified in j to it), and in many caserf even tho admissions of an agent 
:idknig without particular directions. If, on : a> to anything directly within the course of his einplo) ment, 

•• . ouit of the l.item.** nf the season, or other good cause, j will have the same effect as if such representations or 
i •• .nsiiiis the r.irgo without orders, h<* is entitled to charge i admissions had been made by the principal himself. If 
1 .s prim xjj.il with the pnmiiim, and in such a case the ! notice of any fact is given, or if goods ore delivered to nil 
a-s'i.t of the principal would he inferred from very slight | agent, it will be considered as notice or delivoiy to the 
• ,i iimstaiii es. | principal. And in general, payment to an agent has the 

An *igi i.t h is a Inn upon the property of his principal ; 1 same effect as if it had been made to the principal, and in 

' ;* is. a right to pt.iin pows-ion of it till hi* demand is such cases the receipt of tho agent is the receipt of the 

I'. t.'d. L:en is either parth'iil.if or general. A particular principal. But such payment must be warranted by tho 
i >ii S’* i right to retain the tiling itself in respect of which apparent authority of his agent. If money is due cn a 
tie • l.r.m ari-cs. This right is possessed by bailees in written security, os long as the socurity remains in the 

■/•o' id, -'xi < •<n»fqiieiitly by all agents in the nature of h and* of an agent it is to bo presumed that ho is authorized 

b*.e * to receive tho money, and payment to him will therefore 

G.nei.d in u a right to retain any property of the discharge tho debt ; but if the agent has not the security 
pro. i ip.il wi:u h may ci.nu* into the agent’s ]»osM"ision in the in his possession, the debtor will bo liable, in case the agent 
reguJ.r rwiiM- i.f busiiie-*. This, bring an extension of should not account for it to bis principal, to pay it o\er 
t '.a g'fK-ral i;gl t. *■ m ' t • -.hire it is cn.iti-d by contract, by again. 
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If the principal gives notice to the buyer not to pay tho ' 
money to the factor with whom ho made the bargain, he 
will in general not he justified in doing bo; hut if the 
factor had n lien upon the good'll for his general balance, he 
lias a right to require the buyer to pay him instead of his 
principal; and such payment to the factor, notwithstanding 
any notice given hy the principal, will be a discharge of 
the debt. 

A principal is in goncral iiablo for all damage occasioned 
to third persons hy the negligence or unskilfulness of his 
agent, when he acts within the scope of his employment ; 
and fur any misconduct or fraud committed by him, if it 
bo cither lit his express command or within the limits of 
his implied authority. 

From this liability, however, persons are exempted who, 
though they appear in some degree in the character of 
principals, yet have no power in the appointment of those 
who act under them. Thus the postmasters-gencr.il, and 
persons at the head of other public offices, ha\e been held 
not to he liable for the conduct of their inferior officers. 
The owners and masters of vessels ore also by statute 
released from liability to third persons from the negligence 
or unskilfulness of the pilots by whom the vessels are 
navigated into port. 

It remains to state what are the effects of the relation 
of principal and agent, as between the agent and third 
pel sons. 

An agent is not in general personally responsible on any 
contract entered into by him on behalf of his principal ; 
but there are several exceptions to this rule. 

If an agent has far exceeded his authority that bis 
principal is not bonnd by his act, the agent is liable. 

Ail agent is also liable when the contract was made with 
him not as agent. If in any contract made on behalf of 
liis principal the agent binds himself, or if the circum- 
stances of the transaction are such that the credit was 
originally given to him and not to the principal (whctlu r 
such principal were known at the time or not), the agent 
will be liable, in the first instance, to the persons with 
whom he 1ms dealt. 9 

When an agent acts in his own name, and gives no 
notice of his being employed in behalf of another person, 
he is to bo considered as the principal, and the persons who 
have dealt with him have the same rights against him ns 
if he actually were so. In an action by the principal on 
demand arising from such transactions, they may set off a 
debt due from the agent himself, which they could not 
have done if they had known that he acted only a* an 
ngent. And if ho afterwards discloses his principal, lie is 
not discharged from his liability; those with whom he has 
dealt, may either sue him on his personal contract, or flu* 
principal upon the contract of his agent. 

When a British merchant purchases goods on behalf of 
a foreign principal, tho universal custom is that the credit 
is given to the liritish buyer and not to the foreigner; and 
when a principal resident abroad instructs an agent in 
England to purchase or order goods for him, the person 
supplying or manufacturing the goods cannot sue the 
foreign principal. 

An agent is responsible to third persons for any wrongful 
nets, whether done by the authority of his principal or not ; 
mid in most instances the person injured may seek com- 
pensation either from the principal or the agent. 

An ngent cannot delegato his authority to another, but 
ho may employ other persons under him to perform his 
engagements, and the original ngent is responsible to his 
principal as well for tho conduct of such sub-agents ns for 
his own ; but with respect t«» damage sustained by third 
persons from the wrongful nets of sub-agents, the damages 
must be recovered either from the person who did the 
injury or from the principal. 'I he original ngent is re- 


sponsible to third persons only h i his own acts, and such 
as are done by his command. 

If an agent who is intrusted with money or valuable 
security, with written din-rtions to apply tin; same in any 
particular manner, converts it to hi* own use; or if an 
agent who is intrusted with any <li:itt«'l. valuahh^sccuiitv, 
or power of attorney for the transfer of stock, cither for 
safe custody or for any special purpose, without authority 
sells or pledges, or in any manner converts the same to his 
own use — lie is guilty of a misdemeanour punishable with 
seven years’ penal servitude, or imprisonment for two years, 
or to tine and imprisonment nt the discretion of the court. 
lSut this does not piownt his disposing of so much of 
anv .securities or effects on which he has a lien or demand, 
ns may be requisite for the satisfaction thereof. It is also 
a misdemeanour, punishable in the same maimer, if a 
factor or ngent employed to sell, and intrust"! witfc tin- 
goods or tin* documents relating to them, pledges either 
the one or the other as a security for any money borrowed 
or intended to be borrowed, provided sui h sum of money 
is gi cater than the amount which was at the time due to 
the agent from the principal, together with any acceptances 
of the agent on behalf of his prim ipal. 

Anv agent who is in the pos-sr-sion of goods, or of tin* 
documents of title to them. i> held in law as the uwm-i. to 
tho effect of giving ** validity to anv (onti.iet or agi cement 
!>v wav of pledge, lien, or security bona tide made bv any 
person with Mich agent.” I he agent may receive back 
goods or documents which, have been pledged tor an 
advance, and may replace thi m by others ; but tin* leiidei s 
lieu is not to o\t« ml hcvoiid tl value at* the time of the 
original deposit. I" documents wluiii are held to 
authorize the agent .• ». -posing of propiitv repress nted 
hv them, and the traiisfciiiicc of which is a sufficient 
seem it v to the h uder. arc--** any hill of lading, dock- 
warrant. warehouse-keeper's c ei titivate, warrant or order 
f«.r the- d< lively of goods, < i anv utlur document used in 
the oidiuarv com so of hii-inc-s as proof of the pos-i-ssion. 
ir eoutiol of goods, »r autln-ririug «-r purporting to 
authori/.o. cither hv imloi senn nt or deliver), the po-*>o*,sor 
of such document to 1 1 in-fi r or rcciive goods thereby 
represented." Anv agent wh«» is in possession of Mich 
doellllients is considered t * * be III posso-simi of the goods, 
and all pledges of siuh docununts arc pledges of the 
goods. An advance of money on the delivuv cf tlu goods 
or documents, pursuant to a written agreement to make 
such delivery, is valid, although the deliver) of the- goods 
or documents does not take place till aftei the advance. 
A contract by the agent's deik. or any person ai ring for 
him. is binding. An agent wlm. eon t ran to his mstnir- 
tiou.s, and for his own benefit, grants a fraudulent security, 
is liable to penal servitude, or such other punishment b\ 
tine or imprisonment, or both, a* the couit may award. 
There are provisions for enabling the owner to redeem his 
goods while they remain unsold, on satMving the person 
who holds them as a security, and for protecting the 
principal in the ease of the agent's hankmptry. 

In Scotland the term agent is applied to all procurators 
or solicitors, and to all those who take out an attorneys 
lii ense. 

AG EN T, ARMY. An offic ial selected by the colonel 
, of a regiment to conduct its nionelarv arrangements, and 
i for whose honesty he is responsible to the crown. The 
i duties of these agents are t«» apply monthly to the War 
Office for the money required for caih regiment, and when 
| they have received it to apply it in the pavnunt of the 
, officers, disbursing the regimental paymasters hills, pav- 
: ing soldiers' remit tanccs for the benefit of their families, 
and settling the credits of soldiers. The office is one of old 
stunning, but the tendency of recent vears his In rn to 
| curtail its emoluments and fuuetkns. 
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AGENT, NAVY, mi official who nets as banker and 
attorney for naval officers, and who is appointed by the 
commander of each of Her Majesty's ships of war while in 
commission. All such agents must be registered, and 
conduct their business according to rules prescribed by the 
government. Their duties consist in the management of 
the monetary affairs of the ship. Thu names of these 
officials arc to be found in tlie Navy Lists. 

AGENT DE CHANGE, a title given in France to 
those persons who are appointed by the government to 
act as stock-brokers, and authorized to act as intermediaries 
for the transacting of business in the public funds, foreign 
and commercial securities, and the precious metals. 

AGESILAUS 1U younger son of Archidamns, king of 
Sparta, succeeded his half-brother. Agis II., li.c. 30*, 
when he was about forty vear.s of age. It must be under- 
"■tood^bat when we «pcak of a king of Sparta we really 
nenn a high hereditary official, who*»e powers rather 
loveinbled tho^e of the consuls at Rome; and like thc^c, 
there w» re ulwnvs two reigning at the same time. 

In n.r. 396 Agoilans imdcitook a war against the IVr- 
s'uis in Asia, the fii^t Greek commander who had led an 
. nny thither since Agamemnon. His th“t object was to 
V mediate the Greek cities in Asia by prudent management 
aul liberality: and lie succeeded in r« conciling their f.ic- 
•."ii«. A war broke • tit in (»ir .ifter he bad been about 
years in Asia, Juiing which time he had defeated t >\ »* 

lVrrian giiici.ils. 

1'he intrigues of t’-c lYrrijns mid the hatred of the 
s ;«.utin intliii me li nl otY.i<Juued n ilangernu* league to be 

* nn»d against Spaita. (Xin<>pkin. "Hellenic.” iii. *».) 

1 ! »*bes, Argos. and Corinth d> • I irn! ag dust tin* Lan-die- 

o» !ar»s. and Allans followed tie* ex iiuple. Tin* epliori 
M-.eil Age'ilaus h»»me, ami mi his n-nte la* met liis 
> w * ”. ics r.ear Cop.is. ia. in l»u*otii. wheie a tii rce battle took 
1 ' i •* (August. 15.1 . ot*l ), in which the Spartans obtained 

* 1\ i doubtful viitirv. A.** probibiiity of Athens re- 

iiig In r f« rni'i p«.u.r afr« r lur w ills wen* rebuilt 
»:.« . .*>92 t. i.idm * «1 tli** Sjuii tans to *-in.l Autali iiias ( i:.i . 

■ •**7 i with proposals t« • I'«r»ia. favourable to themselves 

i: m vantage* *n" to the r»*'t of Gioreo. ’1 1 « s ( - wen* 

• pt« d. :md by thi s,* irjvu ithy m« an- Sj.arta i< r • acred 
: • r j'o-.v. r m Ginn*. 

Ag- -i'-m- e\UiSi«i him-i a • n tin* pb*a of age from the 

■ • ni'rand of the ainiv sent to redui *• 'I hebe-. which b.id 
, voir.-.l an I expedctl tb»* Sjurtans fi«*m tlie citadel, 

•* e heimisly sei/**d l»y Sputa some time before. His 

* *’• igne. f '!i oinbiotus. was appointed in Ids Mead. On 
. !::i iartg lioM-e <_*]i-<.nibrotus lift Sjihmlrias at Thespiar* in 

‘raa'iii l of put of hi- army, \'i.*» iiii-c ondueted liim-i If . 

■1 i a:.-( I the Athen! ms to eomlude an ailianec with 
. ; * !'t** lgaiiist Sp irta. Age -ilaii- then re-miiel tlie cc.m- 
. rid. t 1! obliged tf , n-sign through f.iiling health. 

I i t : battle of h iKtr.i ( is.* . obi > the Lnci*da > iiii»nj.iiis 
d» r Ch oT :j br*«tus were Merrom** by infuior numbers of 
i 1 -hr.-. and tin* 'Jin ban arov. increased by tin* ibfiTtion 

■ li* a!l : es of Spirt. i. jm.etrated int** I..v i*id.i. a r ,d laid 

tii" wh'-Je count n. is.*. 369. ’Hie ciiv. bowever, 
iid by the prm.'eijce of Ag»**-ilans. who shut himself 
* i . 'spirt i. ami avoided an engagement. Kpaininouda*. 

'1 1 • * » .ii o.inipftiiilir. did not venture to assault tb** 

’j : a; last, bis alii, s gi owing weary of the .servi* 

’ < v •:*. : ay.pro.iching. and relief coining to Sparta from 
the 1 hebun gejjerd nlie.ited. 

Aft* r tie death of hp'iiniiiMidns at tin* batth* of 
*».■* :c la ( r..i . 362). in winch Agesilaus probably com** 
,l .' d the Sr. n tail •. tie* weirini'ss of all parties produced 
• l '• " »• ' n of \.i -t.iities. Agi\-ilaus was now above eighty 
. -os r-!u. lajt li had still vigour enough left to lead mi 
. rtity ..it - , Lgapt After establishing hi 4 * friend, tlm j 
Lgvptun Ncrtai.i Ik s, iii the government of Egjpt, the 


| old king set out. on his voyage homewards, loaded with 
j money and presents. Being driven by contrary winds on 
! the coast of Africa, he died there at the ago of eighty- 
four. His attendants preserved the body in melted wax, 
mid took it to Sparta to bo buried. 

The character of Agesilnus is exalted by Xenophon 
above its merits. The historian was on terms of personal 
intimacy with the Spartan king, mul was besides no great 
admirer of the constitutional forms of Athens, his native 
! citv, which he loved to contrast disadvantageous^ with 
j those of Sparta. Personal friendship thus triumphed over 
: the historian's patriotism. Perhaps a justcr appreciation 
i of Agesilaus is formed by Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos. 

AGES or THE WOULD. In the mythology of 
the Greek and Roman poets the history of the world was 
divided into four ages — the golden, the silver, the brazen, 

■ and the iron ; ns, for instance, by Hesiod in his poem en- 
titled “Works and Days,” and by Ovid in liis “ Mctanmr- 

■ pilose* ” (book i.) The golden age, when Saturn reigned, 

| is represented as having lieen that of perfect innocence and 
I happiness, from which the others gradually degenerated, 

the iron ngc being the most wicked and miserable of nil. 
Sometimes these ages are spoken of as merely so many 
successive periods in the history of Italy. Saturn having 
been driven out of heaven by his son Jupiter, i*» sup- 
posed to have sought an asylum in that country, 
where, in return for th« protection lie received from King 
Janus, he taught him and his people agriculture and the 
other arts of cultivated life. According to this latter 
Hindi* «»f telling the story, the golden age is represented as 
i ousting in the triumph of civilization over pievimis 
barbarism; whereas the other version seems intended to 
indicate that the primeval state of man was that in which 
he enjoyed the greatest felicity. A definite period of 
bi-tory distinguished by some special characteristic is 
frequently entitled an age ; and we speak of the Augustan 
age, tlie Elizabethan ago, or of the middle ages, the daik 
nge-s &o. The term is also applied by scientific men to 
stages in civilization, as shown by tools and weapons ; tlm** 
wc speak of the stone age, Hie bronze age, and the age of 
iron. Some of the metaphysical philosophers of Germany 
ami the Positivists of France also attempt to divide history 
, into definite states or periods. Sco Fichte, Hkcski., 

i.’oMTK. 

AGGERHUUS, better known as Christiania, one of 
the divisions of the kingdom of Norway, of which it is the 
most important on account of its mines, commerce, ami 
agriculture. 

AGHBZBC, or AVGHRDKt a village in the county of 
Galway, in Ireland, famous for the victory obtained in its 
in igbbourhood, l*2th July, 1691, by the forces of King 
William HI., commanded by General Ginkell, over those of 
King James II.. commanded by the French general St. 
Ruth. The latter were 25,000 strong, and very advan- 
t.ig»-ons]y posted ; the former amounted only to 18,000, 
and bad to march to the attack through a bog, in width 
th»y sunk up to the middle. Tlie result was in a great 
Measure owing to the death of General St. Ruth by a 
cannon ball in tin* early part of the action, and to the officer 
wl o took tho command having, through a jealousy which 
Hilcd sted between them, been left in ignornneo of the dis- 
pi.Htii.ns *»f liis superior. The victors followed up their 
mu cess with a terrible slaughter of the defeated and flying 
i ln-rriy : no fewer than 7 000 are said to have been destroyed. 
Only *150 prisoners were taken. Tho loss of the English 
(lid not exceed 700 killed and 1000 wounded. This victory 
was followed by the complete submission of Ireland. In 
Airlnlall's “ Mona st icon Jlibcrnicmn” it is stated, that 
fin re was formerly a priory of canons regular of St. 
Augustine at Aglirim, which was said to have been founded 
in the thirteenth century. Aghriin is in the barony of 
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Kilconmdl, 28 miles east from the town of Galway, ami j 
75 west from Dublin. The village is now murli decayed, 1 
ami has a population of only 400. There is also a parish 
of the same name in county Roscommon. 

A'GINCOURT, or A'ZINCOUR, a village in tho ae- 
partment of Pas dc Calais, France, in the ancient province j 
of Artois, celebrated for a great victory obtained by the 
English, under Henry V., over n French force vastly snpe- ' 
rior in numbers. The Knglish king, in 1415, convened 
over to Normandy (the hereditary possession at one time 
of his ancestors) a considerable army, and having reduced 
the town of Harfleur, near H&vrc, set out for Calais. The 
siege of Harfleur occupied thirty-six days ; and the loss 
sustained by the Knglish, principally by sickness, during 
this period, was immense. Upon reaching Abbeville mid 
Amiens, Henry found the passes of the Somme guarded, 
and the bridges broken down ; but, having erected a tempo- 
rary bridge at a place called Nesle, he passed his army over, 
and, pursuing lii.s route, came to an engagement with his 
opponents on the 25th of October. The disparity of forces 
was very great No ancient English writers make the 
number of Henry’s forces more than 10,000. The accounts 
of the nuirihcr on the other side vary from 50,000 to 
150.000. The descriptions of this great battle present 
many remarkable circumstances, some of which, founded 
upon the chroniclers, are familiar to every reader of Shuk- 
speare. The loss of the respective armies is variously 
stated; that of the French was probably 10,000, including 
1 lie Constable, three dukes, five counts, and ninety- two 
barons. The victors lost about 1G0U, including the Duke 
of York, the Karl of Suffolk, and one or two other persons 
of rank. Henry coutinned his inarch to Calais, wliii h 
1 *■ reached on the 29th, and thence proceeded to Dover 
and London, which he entered with great pomp on the 
23 rd of November. 

AGIO, a term used sometimes to express the variation-, 
from fixed parts or rates of exchange, but more generally 
to iudicato by percentages the differences in the valuations 

< f moneys. The Italian word oggio is explained to mean 
*■ an exchange of money for some consideration.*’ Tine-, 
if a coin is reduced in weight, and the real is not equal 
to the nominal value, the difference is the agio. 

Where it is in the power of tho state to prevent the 
degradation of the coin below the standard, no calculations 
of agio, strictly so called, arc rendered necessary. In some 
states the currency is made up of tho deteriorated coins 

< f the neighbouring countries with which the inhabitants 
!■ i\e dealings. Under these circumstances hanks were at 
different times established by the governments of Venice. 
Hamburg, Genoa, Amsterdam, &c., which, under the 
guarantee of the state, should be at all times bound to 
i revive deposits and to make payments, according to some 
standard value. The money or obligations of these banks 
hear a premium equivalent to tho deterioration, and this 
premium is called the agio of the bank. 

As the current coins of every country have a kind of 
medium value at which they are generally taken, the term 
agio is also applied to express what must be ]>nid over and 
above this medium value. The kinds of money on which, 
iu tho case of exchange, an agio is paid, are not always the 
more valuable intrinsically, but those which nro most in 
request. I 

The term agio is also used to signify the mtc of premium 1 
which is given when a person, having a claim which he can 
legally demand In only one metal, chooses to be paid in 
another. Thus, in France, silver as well as gold is a legal 
standard, and payments may he made entirely in silver 
coin — a circumstance which is found to bo so practically 
inconvenient that the receiver will frequently pay a .small 
premium in order to obtain gold coin, which is more easily 
transportable. This premium is called the agio on goM. 


Out of Italy the term agio is most iu use in Holland, and 
in several German commercial cities. 

AGIS, the name of four kings ol Sparta, the first of 
whom reigned about 1032 u.c., and by whom the inhabit- 
ants of Ilelus were subdued and made vassals or slaves. 
The second, the predecessor of the celebrated Agcsilau- II., 
reigned from 427 to 31*8 n.c., and tin: third fn.m is.is 
to 330 !*.<■. This is lie who took advantage of Aloxnnd*" 
absence in Asia to try and overthrow the supremacy of 
Maeedon, but met his death in the battle which saw the 
ruin of his brave attempt Agis IV. came to the throne m 
244 when the state was in a ruinous condition, owing 
to the selfish conduct of the aristocracy, who had sun cedi u 
in gaining possession of nearly the whole of the land 
while the poor were overwhelmed with debt. made 
strenuous efforts to bring about a reform, but was \» le- 
niently opposed liv his fellow-king and the rich and life'll. - 
ous members of the community ; and after a troubled i« u i 
of four years he was strangled in prison, his mother ,i .«! 
his grandmother, who had been admitted to vi-ir hi:... 
sharing the same fate, llis history and death form the 
subject of a tragedy by the Italian poet Alficri. 

AGNA'NO, a remarkable lake basin near Xapl« , “. t u 
the road leading to Pozzuoli and Baia?. and entire!} “in - 
i minded by bilks rising in the form of an nmphitheutie. It 
was an old crater of irregular shape, and about 2 n.ihs 
in circumference. The water produced malaria, and ti 
lake was diained in 1 n7i». The gain, in a sanitary point 
of view, is wry doubtful, whilst the beaut} of the land- 
scape is s.idh impaired. X< ar the dried-up lake are ti *• 
natural vapour-baths of S.m Gi-r .urn, which are benefit] 1 
in cases of rheumnti* • and gout. On the opposite *jde i-» 
the famous Grotto del Oi e, filled with caibmii arid gi*-. 
which has the power of depriving a dog or other aiiim.il of 
all sensation in a few minutes. Then* is no nicnt.m in 
the ancient writers either of Agn.uio or of the Giotto, hut 
1 'liny the Elder says in his k * Natural History." that in tl <■ 
country about Putroli there were vents in the ground fiom 
which dcndlv vapours aiose. 

AG NATES (I .a tin. aynntnt), in English and .Soo{<!, 
law. is the name given to pert-mis related through thefathu, 
those related through the mother being termed niffiich.*. 
In Roman law agnate-, were persons related through mal*.- 
only. Thus a biothci's son was his mule’s agnate, hnl a 
sistci’s son was Ids uncle’s cognate — a female link having 
intervened. The origin of this distinction in Roman 1 ,w 
is to he found in the institution of the patria puti*t'i* % 
which has not been adopted l»v anv modern soeietv. 

AGNE SI, MARI A GAETA'NA, was born .n 
Milan in 1718. When verv young she distinguished 
herself by the acquisition of v aliens languages, and is said 
to have understood Latin. Greek. Hebrew. French. German, 
and Spanish. She then turned her attention to mathe- 
matics and philosophy, and at the age of nineteen wrote in 
defence of 191 these-., which were published in 1738 und< i 
the title of ** Propositiones Philosophies*." In 1718 she 
published her celebrated work. “ Instituzioni Analitiche all 
I so della G invent u Italiana,’* in two volumes 4to. The 
first volume contains the elements of algebra, with the 
application of algebra to geometry ; the second ntaii.s 
an excellent treatise on the dilllrential and integral 
calculus. In 1750 her father, who was then a professor 
in the University of Bologna, being ill. she obtained per- 
mission from Pope Benedict XIV. to supply his place. She 
finally retired into a convent, and lied in 1799, aged 
eighty-one. 

AGNOS TICS, the name applied to those who hold that 
we have no tine knowledge hut that of experience, or, in 
other words, that which we can acquire by means of our 
senses. Those who hold this philosophical position deny 
the possibility of intuitive conceptions (but not, of course, 
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of inherited tendencies), and of ro\ clut ion in any form. 
The musit striking instances of agnostics in our day are tin* 
Positivist* [see Comtk]. Religious agnosticism, how- 
ever, is at least as old as Plato (n.r. lull), and its main 
principle has never been more forcibly expressed than by 
him — "Speculations about the gods an* simply specula- 
tions about the opinions men form about the gods” 
(Dialogue k * Unity! us ”). Religious agnosticism, or the 
confession of ignorance, is evidently quite distinct from 
atheism, the denial of the cxi-trnciijuf God. 

AGNUS DEI (Latin, Lamb of Ood\ one of the 
titles of Christ (.Mm i. 2P); also one of the principal 
parts of the mass in the Roman Catholic Church ; and 
hence the name of the musical setting of that part of the 
sen ice. The words " O Lamb of God, ha\e merry upon 
us, pant u* peace" demand, and always receive the most 
expressive music of which the composer is capable. 

The name is also given to medals of gold and silver 
of an o\al shape, stamped with the image of a lamb hearing 
a ern*'*, and to similar medal* made of the wax of the 
Raster candles. These were formerly blessed by the pope 
and distributed after Raster, and were highly prized as 
amulets or chat m*. They aic now only distributed tut the 
accession of a pope, ami at iutenals of seven years, to 
distinguished members of the iTmri h. In the Greek Church 
the name is gi\cn to the eli*tb u*od t<> co\er tin* com- 
munion cup, whit li is ornamented with the same figim*. 

AGOSTA. .r AUGUSTA, a seajnat town on the 
south-east co.K of Sic ilv, about 12 miles N. of Syracuse, 
l’be town was ' m * I f in the thirteenth century by’ the Lm- 
jHior Fiedcrii k 11. on a J«-u- peninsula connected with 
Sicily by a b ng i.anow *.m-ru:n. The harbour f mined by 
this projection K • ne of the safest and most sheltered in tli** 
.dand of Sii ilv. This town suffered from an earthquake 
i:i the yi-ar 1b!b‘L by width it was nearly i educed to ruins. 
.»nd it has i,»\ir since recover'd the degne of irn- 
i^TtaiK*- wl’hh it ]*r* ri**u.*ly enjoyed. Near lien*, in 
the Dutih tl* * t was defeat* il by the French, and their 
idmti.d. 1>« Rnyter. killed, 'lhe pkue is slightly fortified 
on tin* land side, and protected towards the sea by three 
f* rts. The trad.* of Agosta is in win**. oliv**-oil, salt, and 
li* iiev. T 1.* nin. nkablc c.i\*-* of Timpa sue in its \hinity. 
lVpul.it:* u. sibi.u: 12 . 1100 . 

AGOU TI s D.isy pro< tab a g* me* of quadrupeds belong- 
ing to the oider I'oiiKNTiA. Tin* agoutis an* ii itixes of 
the w.mmr part- * f America and the West India Islands. 
T h**y are found in Brazil. Paraguay, Guiana, the Antilles, 
ami Bahama*. and in their favourite localiti* s oft**n abound 
in * orisiijer.d/le numbers. Tin* agoutis ha\e four toes on 

* i* h of the . * »*t* i *« r limbs : r f these tile outermost mi ea**h 
-i*l*- is sirui!. a: <1 seated high, while tl>* two middle are 
bug. and ar:u* d with stout (laws; the hind feet are 
divided into thre*- t» ♦ s. fmn'sln d with claws of tl ]i**ok-liki- 

• 1. iN.t'i. .Mid of roijsjijt raid, strength. 7’h** limbs are 
s.’» i,*J* ■ . »mi tl.*- hii.diT pair considerably exeeed tli*- 
.i.*. tenor .:i J*i»gtl.. If . ik . tl.r pa* c of tli* si- animals is 
i-ij.id ii r a -h*.it il.’sf.uic*-. ami fle-v ]*-ap with considerable 
ag.Iify: th*y s. ]«]• m. however, trust to spf**d for safety, 
but st *-k - !:• r .m<l security in the hollow of a tree or 
ii'.'b r ,i r* i k. .*' <! allow- them-* lies to bo captund without 

• .:*_ ....y i *--. - 1 .in* <*. only ntti-ring a shaip, plaintiw 

i. t- * f .du :n. ’] l.tr head of the agouti is large, the f«»n- 

i. -oi f'.weA. t!:** n*. s*- swoll* ii, the ears round, short, and 
m -irb naked ; tl... eyes large and bln k ; tin* tail short, and 
often ;:.*.*. tubeir I* . 'Ibi* hair is glossy, of a wiry 

* ioii.ut.i .. ) u.M.lifid in different degrees with black, 
y'-llo.t ir r- .vid *div»-gre<-n. The molar teeth an* 
lot.. *.ii *-eii - d* . ahoie and bch-w, all nearly of the same 
size and w}»*-, \wn j*r**enting winding folds of enamel 
»«fi the flit r rown*. In some districts the flesh of these 
animal-. U . '*.•* * .* ii t be ng white and tender. The agoutis 


use the fore paws ns hands to convey the food to the 
mouth, and usually sit upright on their haunches to eat ; 
they also frequently assume the same attitude in order to 
look around them when anything occurs to excite suspicion 
or amrm. Their food is exclusively of a vegetable nature, 
and consists for the most part of wild yams, potatoes, and 
other tuberous roots. In the islands of the different West. 
India groups they are particularly destructive to tho sugar- 
cane, feeding on the root, of w'hich they are very fond. 
Hence tho planters employ every artifice for destroying 
them, so that at present they have become comparatively 
rare in the sugar islands, though on the first settlement of 
tin* Antilles and Buhainos they are said to hnvc swarmed 
in multitudes, and to bavn constituted a principal article 
of food among the aborigines. They were the largest of 
the quadrupeds found upon these islands on their first 
discovery. 

Though the agoutis use their fore paws in holding their 
food and in scraping up roots, they neither climb trees nor 
make burrows, hut resort to the hollows of decaying tim- 
ber, or lugs, or to similar retreats, in order to conceal 
themselves and rear their young. The young are horn w it h 
the eyes closed, but scam becoino capable of shifting for 
themselves. 

Several species of this genus ure described as the common 
agouti (iJaw/procta nyuti ), a native of the wooded district * 
*-f Brazil and Guiana, where it is destroyed in great num- 
bers for the sake of its flesh. It is found also in Paraguay, 
and in St. Lucia, St. Domingo, and other adjacent island*. 
This species appears to be gregarious, associating in small 
troops of eighteen or twenty individuals, which mak* a tli*- 
hollow of a tree their common residence. They seldom 
appear abroad except towards the dusk of evening and 
during the hours of night ; and are abrupt, active, prompt 
in their movements, bounding rapidly along when disturbed 
to regain their hiding-place. The common agouti breed* 
.several times in the course of the year, producing from 
three to six at a birth. It is preyed upon by carnivorous 
quadrupeds and birds, which are ever ready to pounce 
uj»un it. In hulk the agouti equals a moderate-sized hare ; 
its general colour is grizzled reddish-brown, tinged on the* 
neck, chest, and under parts with yellow. On the lower 
part of the back the hairs arc long and of a golden yellow. 

Among other species we may notice tho black agouti 
( Dasyprocta crista id). This species is considerably 



Black Agouti. (From F. Cuvier.) 

smaller than the common, being about the size of a rabbit; 
it is of a nearly uniform black colour, but the hairs about 
the cheeks and sides ore speckled with white. The black 
agouti is a native of Surinam, Guiana, and Brazil. 

Tlic aeouehy ( Daayprocta acouchy) is a small but very 
elegant species of this group of rodents found in Giiinua, 
the north of Brazil, and the islands of St. Lucia alid 
Granada. It is at once to be distinguished from the other 
agoutis by the possession of a slender tail, upwards of 
inches in length, instead of a mere tubercle. The acouchy 
is very active, leaps with great address, and is lively and 
easily tamed. Its voice is a short, sharp, pluintive cry. 
This species is the cine cavy of Pennant, 
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AGRA, a division, district, and city in the North-western Attempts ngaiii.it the fort or residency. in which the 
Provinces of British India. The division embraces the European and Christian community had taken refuge, 
districts of Agra, Ktoh, Etawah, Furrnckabad, Mainpuri, Agra is connected by railway with Calcutta, 783 miles 
and Muttra, having together an area of 9899 square trifles, I distant; also with Bombay, GG9 miles; and with Delhi, 
with a population in 1881 of 6,200,000. 139 miles. 

Ac;ra, the district, is bounded on the north by Muttra, AGRAM, or ZAGRAB, the capital of Austrian 
on the south by the Dholpur and Gwalior territories, on the Croatia, is a fortified town, situated on an eminence near 
east by Maiupuri and Etawah, and on the west by Bhart- the Sa\e, about 160 miles nearly due south of Vienna. It 
pur state. It lies between 26° 36' and 28° 18'* N. lat., is the seat of a bishop, and the residence of tin* ban or 
and has an area of about 1900 square miles. The chief governor of Croatia. The town is divided into three parts, 
rivers are tho Ganges, the Jumna, and the Chumbnl. and one of which is under the episcopal authority. In addition 
then* arc some smaller streams; yet the country is ill to its ancient cathedral, Agram possesses an academy, 
supplied with water, obtained to a considerable extent museum, public library, grainmur-sehnnl, and Franciscan 
from wells. North of the Chuinbul the country is for the convent. Most of tile public buildings, including the 
most part flat and badly timbered, but on the other side of fine cathedral, were very much damaged by a severe 
that river, and towards the north-western quarter of the earthquake which occurred in 1880, causing great havoc, 
district, the surface is somewhat hilly, and more plentifully and suffering both throughout the town and in various 
covered with trees. The climate during a part of the year places in the country round, though providentially the loss 
approaches to temperate, and in the winter months may of life in Agram itself was small. The population i*. about 
even he pronounced cold; hut during April, May, and 20,000. Porcelain and silk are manufactured, and a hade 
June the prevalence of hut winds, to which the whole of is carried on in tobacco and corn. 

central India is occasionally liable, renders the heat almost AGRA RIAN LAWS {ayrnritv ley?*). Those enact- 
insnpportahle. The district is not, however, considered inents were called agrarian laws by the Romans which 
unhealthy. related to the public lands {oyer publicu u). The object i 

1 he soil in in gcncnil well adapted for tho production of ’ of these agrarian laws were various. A law (7c r) for the 
indigo, sugar, and cotton. Tho country between the Gauges j establishment of a colony and the assignment of tracts of 
and the Jumna, called the l)oab, is the most fertile part : land to the colonists was an agiarian law*. Those laws, 
<»f the district, and furnishes all these articles for export, i also, which assigned to the plebeians small allotments of 
ltico is hut little cultivated, owing to the scarcity of water. ; the public lands, varying in amount, fiom 2 jugeia to 7 
Some coarse cloth is manufactured, principally for home ; jugera <u jngenun is about thrcc-fourthi of an English 
use, and fine muslins and silks were formerly made to a , acre), wire among tin* nm-t important of tin* agrarian 
large extent, hut these branches of industry have now much ‘ laws. But the law which limited the amount of public 
diminished by the introduction of British manufactures, laud which a man cui u * -Id and enjoy without having the 
The population in 1881 was 1,100,000. ; ownership, arc those usually meant when the term agrarian 

Aoka, tho capital of the above district, is situated on laws is now used, 

the western bank of the river Jiunna. The city, which is The origin of the Roman public land, m of the greater 

held in great veneration hy the Hindus, was founded hy the part, of it, was this: — Rome had originally a small tor- 
Emperor Akbar in 160C ; it was previously little more than ritory. hut by a series of conquests carried on for many 
ft village. He changed tho uamtf to Akbarabnd, greatly 1 centuries she finallv obtained the political dominion of the 
enlarged the city, and built a vciy large fort surrounded . whole Italian peninsula. When the Romans completed an 
with high walls, which still remains, as well as his palace j Italian state they heiml a part of the lands of tin* eon- 
overlooking the Jurnna. The city continued to he the seat q tiered people; for it was a Roman prmcipTc that the con- 
of the Mogul ein|H*rors till 1647, when Delhi was const i- quered people lost even thing with the loss of their political 
tuted the capital hy Shah Jehnn, from which period Agra independence; and what they enjoved after the conquest 
declined in importance. It is now, however, tho second , was a gift from the gcrerositv of the conqueror. A state 
city in size and importance of the North-western Provinces, which submitted got better terms than one which made an 
The population in 1881 was 150,000. Of the public obstinate resistance. Sometimes a third of the land was 
buildings in tho city, besides the palace, one of the most taken from the conquered state, and sometimes two-thirds 
beautiful is tho Moti Manjid, or Pearl Mosque, of white It is not said how this arrangement was effected ; whether 
ynnrhle, covered with sculptures, or rather stone carvings, each land-owner lost a third, or whether an entire third 
of the most delicate simplicity and elegance. About 5 miles was taken in the lump, and the conquered people were left 
from tho city, on the west bank of the Jumna, is tho Taj : to equalize the loss among themselves. But there were 
Mahal, a mausoleum built by Shah Jehnn to the memory of j probably in all parts of Italy large tracts of uncultivated 
liis wife, Arjiinand Banoo, and in which he is also interred. I ground which were under pasture, and these tracts would 
It in surrounded by a garden, which, as well as the tomb • form a part of the Roman share, for wv find that pasture 
itself, is kept ill excellent order by the British authorities, land was a considerable portion of the Roman public land, 

who have a garrison and civil establishment in Agra. The ! The ravages of war also often left many of the conquered 

building, which is of white marble, is elevated on a terrace , tracts in a desolate condition, and these formed part of 
of white and yellow marble; it has four tall marble mina- 1 the conqueror's share. The lands thus acquired could not 
rets at its four angles, and is surmounted by a dome. It is : always be carefully measured at the time of the con- 
one of tho most beautiful specimens of Mohammedan | quest, and they were not always immediately sold to the 
ornamental architecture in the world. The building ! citizens or assigned, that is, allotted and marked out by 
Occupied 20,000 men for twenty-two years, and cost ; bounds (tigtia). The Roman state retained the ownership 
over £6,000,000. The other chief buildings ore tho ■ of such public lands ns were not sold or given in allotments. 
Oriental College, Government House, and the Metcalfe hut allowed them to be occupied and enjoyed hy any 
Testimonial The city has lately been much improved, ; Roman citizen (or probably by the patricians only at first, 
and Is the centre of a considerable commerce; the chief j and in some cases certainly hy the citizens of allied and 

articles of export being raw silks, indigo, and coarse j friendly states), on the payment of a certain rent, namely 

sngor. In 1808 Agra was bombarded and taken by Lord ; one-tenth of the produce of arable land and one-fifth of tin* 
Lake. During the Indian mutiny in 1857 the Sepoys ; produce of land planted with the vine, fig, olive, or with 

gained pWession of the city, but were foiled in their i trees valuable in some other way, us the pine. Public 
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notice was given that the lamls might he occupied on such J agrarian law, n.c. 133. The same complaints were still 
terms as above mentioned. The patricians originally claimed , made as in the time of Licinius: t hero was general poverty, 
the sole right to the enjoyment, hut the plebs participated j diminished population, and a great number . of slave 
in it after the date of the Lieinian law**. Such an arrange- | labourers. liis object was to restore the limitation which 
ment would certainly ho favourable to agriculture. 1 he Licinius had put on the enjoyment of public land, and to 
state would hate found it difficult to get purchasers for all | distribute among the poor in small allotments wlmt 
its acquisitions; and it would not have been politic to ■ remained after the law was enforced. Tiberius Gracchus 
make a free gift of all those conquered lands which, under j lost his life in a tumult which was caused by the opponents 
proper management, could furnish a revenue to the state, j of his measures, which had been only partially effected 
I hose who had capital, great or small, could get the use . (Plutarch, l 'Tib. Gracchus”). 

of land without Lining it. on the condition of paying as Cains Gracchus, who was tribune n.c. 123, renewed tho 
unt a moderate proportion of the produce. The state, as proposals of his brother. Ho carried measures for tho 
already observed, was the owner of the land ; the occupier, , establishment of several colonics, to bo composed of citizens 
who was legally entitled the possessor, had only the use ■ who wore to recoivo grants of land. A variety of other 
iwii*), This is the account of Appiau ( 4 * Civil Wars,” measures, somo of undoubted value, were passed in his 

i. 7, £c.) The account of Phitarch ('“ Tiberius Giaeehus,” tribunate. Caius was murdered by the party of tho nobility, 

m differs in some respects. n.c*. 121, when he was a third time a candidate for the 

This mode of occupying the land continued for a long , tribunate, 
puind. It is not stated by any authority that there was j The agitation for agrarian laws and division of land 

originally any limit to the amount which an individual among the poor was renewed at intervals after tho death 

ii , i jlit occupy. In course of time these possessions (yms- , of Caius Gracchus, and generally by those who were seek- 

its tliev were called, though they could not he ing popular favour. In n.<\ CO the tribune Flavius brought 

• i.nsidered bv the possessors as their own. w etc dealt with forward an agrarian law, at tho instigation of l’oinpey, 

if they we iv. They made permanent iuipioveinents who had just returned from Asia and wished to distribute 

• in them, 'thev erected house', and other buildings, they lands among his soldiers. Cicero, in a letter to Attiens 
In light and sold possessions like other property, gave them (i. 10), says of this measure, ‘‘One part of the law I made 
i > portions with tin ir daughters, and tiansmit ted them to no opposition to, which was this, that laud should be 
ihe;r children. There U no doubt that a possessor had a bought with tho money to arise for the next live yearn 
gud title to his possession against all claimants; and from the new sources of revenuo (acquired by Poinpey ’s 
tine must have been legal remedies in cases of trespass, conquest of Asia). Tho senate opposed the whole of this 
intrusion, and other disturbances «»f possession. In course agrarian measure from suspicion that the object was to 
i : time very large tracts had come into the bauds of give Poinpey additional power, for he had shown a great 
wealthy individuals, and the small occupiers hail sold their eagerness for the passing of tho law. I proposed to eon- 
po^Nrssioiis, and in some cases, it is said, had been ejected, firm all private persons in their possessions, and this I did 
'hough it is not said ln»\v, by a powerful neighbour. This, without offending those who were to be benefited by the 
!t i ■* further said, arose in u gnat degree from the constant law ; and I satisfied the people and Poinpeius, for I wished 
:• mand-s of the state for the services of her citizens in war. to do that too, by supporting the measure for having 
1 h*- possessors were often called from their fields to serve lands. This measure, if properly carried into effect , 
iu the armies, and if th».v were too poor to employ labourers seemed to me well adapted to clear tho city of the dregs 
::i their absence, or if they had no slaves, their farms must of the populace, and to people the wastes of Italy.” A 
1 . iv e been neglected. The rich stocked their < states with disturbance in Gallia Cisnlpina stopped this measure of 
-i ives, and refused to employ free labourer**, because fne Flavius; but it was reproduced, as amended by Cicero, by 
: i**:i wne liable to military service, and slaves were not. C. Julius Cscsar, who was consul in the following year, 
’lhc fru* population of many parts of Italy thus gradually i*.r. 59. The measure was op|M>sed by tho senate, on 
uu reaped, the possessions of the rich were extended, and which Cccsar went further than ho at first intended, and 
n.< 't of the labourers were slaves. The Roman agricul- included tho StcllatisAger and Campanian land in hi** law. 
tsir.il slave was hard-worked, and an unfeeling master This fertile tract was distributed among 20,000 citizens 
..i.ghr contrive to make a good profit out of him by a few who hud the qualification which tho law required, of three 

,i*, of bondage; if he died, his place could readily he children or more. Cicero observes (“ Ad. Attic, ii. 10). 
‘ ij. plied by a new purchase. Such a system of cultivation ** that after the distribution of the Campanian lands and 
profitable to a few wealthy capitalists, and insured a the abolition of the customs duties ( portoria), there was 
] irgr amount of surplus produce for the market ; hut the no revenue left that tho stato could raise iu Italy except 
political consequences were disastrous. , the twentieth which came from the sale and manumission 

1 he first proposition of an agrarian law, a measure, ns of slaves.” After the death of Julius Cesar his groat 
L.vv (ii. 41j observe*. which was never proposed up to nephew Octavianus (Augustus), ot his own cost and without 
: .1 time (the period of Augustus) without exciting the any authority, raised an army from these settlers at Capua 
gr.atest commotion, was that of the consul Spurius and the neighbourhood, overawed the senate into confirming 
f. i,«ius, li.r. 484. Cassius failed in his measure, was this illegal proceeding, and extorted ft commission to prose - 
* : i. - 1 on .some charge of treasonable designs, condemned, cute the war against Mark Antony. Those who had received 
.. ,<i * xeented. lands by the law of the uncle supported the nephew in his 

In ».r. 375 the tribunes C. Licinius Stolo and L. Sextius ambitious designs, and thus the settlement of the Cam- 

v. „,ght forward, among other measures, an agrarian law jmnian territory prepared the w ay for t^e final abolition of 
(the Lieinian Rogations), which after ten years’ opposition , the Republic. (Compare Dion. Cassius, xxxviii. 1-7, and 

was carried in the year n.r. 365. The exact provisions xlv. 12.) 

< f this law have been the subject of much speculation The character of the Roman agrarian laws may be col- 

u*n‘i»g rn scholars; hut tho main object, as stated by lected from this sketch. They had two ^objects: one was 

the aiiu'-nt authorities, was to limit tho amount of public to limit the amount of public land which Ail Individual 
kind which an individual could possess (that is, enjoy). could enjoy; tho other, and in the later Republic, the main 

About 230 years after the passing of tho Lieinian object of tho agrarian laws, was to distribute public land 
Rogation* the tribune Tiberius Swnpronins Gracchus, who from time to timo among tho poorer sort and veteran 
was of a plebeian but nnbli: family, brought forward his M»ldi<*i>. 
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Tlio allotments probably seldom exceeded 7 jugera, ' 
about 5 Knglish acres, and were often less. Tlio object j 
of Tiberius Gracchus in this part of his legislation is clearly j 
expressed ; it was to cncourngo men to marry, ami so to . 
supply the state with soldiers. This appeared the duty ! 
of a wise legislator. There is no evidence to show what ] 
actually was the effect of these allotments on agriculture. j 
The ordinary result would be, if the lands were well ; 
cultivated, that enough might bo raised for the con- 1 
sumption of a small family; but there would be little sur- j 
plus for sale or for the general supply, nml no moans Of i 
employment for an increasing population. These allotments ! 
might yet, however, completely fulfil the purpose of the j 
legislators. War, not peace, was the condition of the Roman 
state, and the wars kept up a constant drain of males — a j 
condition in which a country is frequently observed to keep 
up and even to increase its numbers. What became of , 
tlu: surplus female population accruing under this system 1 
the absence of all evidence renders it not easy to conjecture, j 
It is not stated how these settlers obtained the necessary j 
capital for stocking their farms, but we read in Livy that | 
on one occasion the 'people were indifferent about the 1 
grants of lands, becauso they had not the means of stocking j 
them; and again, that the bequest to the Roman people j 
of the lost Attulus, king of Pergamus, was to be divided 
among the poor who had received grants of lands. 

The nature of the agrarian laws, particularly those of 
Licinius and the Gracchi, was for a long time entirely mis- j 
understood. For some centuries after the revival of letters | 
the opinion generally prevailed among scholars that the j 
agrarian laws implied the limitation of property in land, 
and the division among the poorer citizens of the estates ! 
of private individuals which exceeded a legal limit. During j 
the violence of the French Revolution a sehemo for the \ 
equal division of the land of the country was propounded i 
and cageily supported by somo of the popular leaders 
who aimed at influence and power. They endeavoured 
to sustain their proposal by arguments and precedents 
drawn from Roman history, especially the agrarian laws 
leferred to. In 1793 the French Convention passed a 
law' making any ono who should advocate an agrarian 
law liable to tlio penalty of death, it being plainly under- 
stood that this was held to imply an equal division of the . 
soil among all the citizens. The subject was thus brought 
into prominence, and was investigated afresh by some of 1 
the leading scholars of Germany, one of whom — Professor ; 
Hcync, of Gottingen — in a paper addressed to his unircr- [ 
sity in the year 1793, showed that the ancient laws had j 
been entirely misunderstood, and pointed out their tiur 
interpretation. Other writers, as Heeren, HegewLch, and I 
Savigny, accepted and further illustrated this view ; and 
Niebuhr, in his “ Roman Hktoiy,” gavo the subject a full 
examination, and completely demonstrated the fact that 
“ the agrarian laws of the Romans were in no ease intended 
to interfere with or affect privato property in land, but 
related exclusively to the public domain.” 

In additiou to these enactments of tho Romans, the term 
is sometimes used to include the laws of other nations 
relating to property in land. In the republics of ancient 
■ Greece and the Greoian settlements various laws were 
made regulating the possession of tho soil Tho law of tho 
Hebrews was very elaborate in its details oil this subject. 
Hr this law the cultivators of the soil were required to 
allow their land to lie fallow every seventh year, and during 
this year the spontaneous produco was to be held as com- 
mon property. At the end of seven times seven years tho 
year which followed was to ho held as a year of jubilee, and 
all lands which had been sold or mortgaged were to be 
restored again to the original possessor or his heirs, free of 
encumbrance, the only exception to this being in tho cose 
of houses built in walled cities. I 


iflio details of these laws arc to be found in the book 
of Leviticus, and they an* very frequently referred to in 
tho other books of the Old Testament. * They seem to 
have been intended to encourage economy and foresight, 
and still more for tlio protection of the poor against 
the encroachment and tyranny of the rich. It is not 
easy to ascertain how far these laws were ever earned 
out in practice, but that they were frequently 
garded is evident both from the historical and piophttiud 
writings. 

Tlio latest contribution to agrarian laws in the United 
Kingdom are the Agricultural Holdings Acts (Kngl.tud 
and Scotland) of 1883. Compensation by the landlord 
for tenants' improvements is recognized by these laws a, 
a right inalienable in ordinary cases by contract. The 
amount of compensation payable is defined to be u mu h 
sum as fairly represents the value of tho improvement t<» 
an incoming tenant,” it being stipulated, however, that in 
assessing the increased value of any holding account shall 
not be taken, as part of the improvement made by thi* 
tenant, of what is justly due to the inherent capabilities of 
the soil. For the execution of any permanent improve - 
monts the landlord's consent is required; temporary im- 
provements can be carried out without consent; while f ”* 
drainage works, an intermediate class, the tenant is required 
to give notice to the landlord, with the option to this latn i 
of executing the work himself, and charging interest on 
the outlay. 

AGRIC OLA, CNA1US JULIUS, an able and en- 
lightened Roman general and statesman, was born on tlio 
13th of dune, a.l>. 37, at l\<nr.i .luhi, now Frcjus, then a 
city of considerable 1 brity. His father, Julius Grsccinus, 
a Roman senator aivt a distinguished orator, was put to 
death by Caligula for refusing to conduct a calumnious 
prosecution against Siknus, the tyrant's father-in-law, 
but intended victim. After receiving his education at 
Mussilia (Marseilles), the principal sent of learning in 
Gaul, lie was sent to Britain, and served under Suetonius 
Patilimis at th»* time of the revolt of Roadicka. In a.i». 

Agricola returned to Rome, where he married Dumitia 
Deeidiana, a lady of rank, was elected quaestor, and received 
Asia for his province. During tho latter part of Xero\ 
leign Agricola, knowing the jealousy of the emperor, and 
lemombering the fate of his father, avoided all appcar.uu 
of ostentation and ambition, although lie held the highest 
office 1 * of state. On the accession of Gallia, A.r». tJS, hr 
was selected its a commissioner to examine the state of 
the treasures lielonging to the temples, and to restore to 
them whatever had been taken away ; for under Xero tiu* 
valuable gifts consecrated in the temples had been often 
seized to till the empty coffers of the prince. Liter, at the 
commencement of the contest for the empire between Otho 
and Vitellius on Gallia's death, his mother was murdered 
by a detachment from Otho’s licet ; and as Agricola was 
hastening to pay the last offices to his mother, he learned 
that Vespasian had been proclaimed by the legions in the 
Fast, lie instantly declared in his favour, and was soon 
rewarded by the command of the twentieth legion in Britain* 
70. He returned to Rome about 73, was enrolled by tho 
emperor among the patricians, mid soon after appointed 
governor of Aquitania, a province which included all tho 
south-western part of Gaul from the Pyrenees to the Loire. 
He was recalled td v wive the honour of the consulship in 
77, and was then A a /anted governor of Britain, whither 
he proceeded the following year. Agricola passed seven 
or perhaps eight summers iu Britain, in the first of whicii 
ho added North Wales and tho island of Anglesey to tho 
Roman province. By the end of the fourth campaign tlm 
whole island south of the Clyde and the Forth was secured 
to the Romans by a line of forts running from the one 
estuary to the other. Kverv summer extended the dominion 
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of the Roman arms, anti the subtler hut more emitting foreigner, and was thus compelled to rely more on his own 
dominion of the Roman civilization, but it was only in resources; the growth of agricultural chemistry ; the exer- 
tho last year of his government that lie entirely broke t ions of the Royal Agricultural Society, which in numerous 
the spirit of the Britons by the defeat of Galgacus at the ways greatly encouraged the invention and improvement of 
Grampian Hills, a. n. 84. At the close of this campaign a implements and machines of All kinds; the increase of 
Roman fleet sailed round the island. The splendid sue- | emigration, and the tendency of the labouring population 
cesses of Agricoin, which would have been welcome to the | to prefer a town to a country life, which would at times 
high-minded Vespasian, had he been still living, were, how- J seriously interfero with agricultural operations were not the 
ever, unpalatable to his quite uuwoitliy son, the suspicious J fanner provided with improved and labour-saving implc- 
Domitian ; and Agricola was honourably recalled, under the j ments. 

pretext of being sent as governor to Syria. By order of ! * The Plough is without doubt the first agricultural 
Domitian he entered Rome at night, and after a cold implement that was ever made, and the first labour-saving 
reception by the emperor lie quietly retired into private machine. As it took the place of the spade or fork, it has 
life. He died in the autumn of a.i». 83, in the fifty-seventh been designed to cut and turn over a portion of the soil, to 
year of his age, not without some suspicion of poison. We pulverize and expose it to the action of the sun, of thc.nir, 
know accurately the career of this truly distinguished man, and of water. Being a first necessity of agriculture in 
to whom Britain especially owes so much, from the superb even' part of the world, every country has made its own 
biography, a model of art, which his son-in-law the great plough, specially suited to its own requirements. Hence 
Listori.m T.icitns, has left us. the great variety of forms in which it is found. Tho 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. V ew of the oldest forms of the plough of which we have any no- 
productive arts have made more signal progress within scription in ancient authors, or which are represented 
recent years than those which relate to the cultivation of on monuments or coins, are very simple; a mere wedge 
the soil. This progress may be attributed to several with a crooked handle to guide it, and a short lu*mn by 
•auscs — such as the repeal of the corn laws, by which the which it was druwn, form the whole instrument. The light 
British fanner was placed in full competition with the Hindu plough, still in use in many parts of India, seems to 
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diff* r little frr-m the old mi-dfl. Various forms of plough 
are represented in some of the most ancient Assyrian and 
Rgypti.ui sculptures. Among th«* Greeks and Romans 
plough* of different shapes were n**-d. some of them 
showing much **kill in their make. Roman ploughs are 
represent* d on Plate I.. figs. 1,2. 3, and 4. Great im- 
T»rove:ncnts are observable in the Norfolk ploughs, and in 
that invented by Lord Somerville, which were in great use 
in the early part of the present century, and of which 
illustrations are given in figs. 1, 2, and 3, Plate II. 

But in most striking contract to the old Roman ploughs 
ore the latest productions of such makers as Howard, 
Hon. -by. and Ransome, shown in Plate III., figs. 1 , 2, 3, 
4. ami which represent the perfection to which modern 
ploughs haie been brought. Their chief features and ad- 
\ant,ig<s are that the beam, handles, and frame are made 
«-f one sol.d fontinnoiii piece of wrought iron, by whic h 
great strength, lightness, and durability are obtained. No 
dirt cm get into the joints to interfere with the work; there 
is but little liability of the plough deviating from a straight 
line, it e.idly follows any small undulations of the soil, 
makes the depths » f the furrows more regular, and the 
average frietkn « f the soil is reduced to a minimum. 

The d.ifn cut csb' nti.il puts of a plough have certain 


I names usually given to them. The body is that part 
, to which all the other parts are attached. The bottom 
of it is called the sole or iU«, to the fore part of 
which is affixed the point or share; tho ldnd part of tho 
sole is called the heel. The foam, which advances forward 
from tho body, serves to keep the* plough in its proper 
direction, and to the end of it arc attached the oxen 
or horses employed to draw it. Fixed in the beam, in a 
vertical position, before the point of the share, with its 
point a little forward, is the coulter , which serves to ent a 
vertical section in the ground, while the point of theslmre, 
expanding into a Jin, separates a slice by a horizontal cut 
from the subsoil or solid ground under it. The moulds 
hoard , or tun- furrow, is placed obliquely behind the fin, 
to the right or left, in order to push aside and turn over 
the slice of earth which the coulter and share have cutoff; 
it thus leaves a regular furrow wherever the plough has 
passed, which furrow is intended to be filled up by tho 
slice cut off from the land by the side of it, when tho 
plough returns. The stilts, or handles, of which there may 
be either one or two ss Is thought moro convenient, direct 
the plongh by keeping it in the line required and nt a 
regular depth in the ground. The single stilt apjniars to 
t" the most ancient form. The t ohul, or wheels, are (or 
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regulating the width and depth of the ploughing. Wheels 
are a modern invention in comparison with the other parts, 
but their advantages over the old form of swing plough 
ha\e insured their general adoption. They support the 1 
end of the beam, and prevent it from going too deep in the | 
ground or rising out. of it while the plough is going on. As, 
however, it was found that wheel ploughs were sometimes 
inferior to swing ones in ploughing cloddy ground, or in 
crossing steep ridges, and that they could not be used for 
forming drills for turnip or other crops, the best ploughs 
are so made that the wheels can be laid aside at pleasure, 
and they can then be used in all respects as swing ploughs. 
Other important improvements introduced into modern 
ploughs are in the shape of the mould-board or turn- 
furrow, and the contrivances for regulating the line of 
draught, so as to make the plough go at an equal depth, 
and cut off a regular slice of equal breadth, without any 
great force being applied by the ploughman who holds the 
stilts. 

The mould-hoard of a plough is either fixed on one side, 
or made so as to shift from one side to the other. In the 
first ease half the furrow-slices lie on one side and half on 
the other, and there is of necessity a double furrow where 
they join. When it is desirable that the surface should he 
quite fiat, and the furrow slices all in one direction, the 
mould-hoard must he shifted at every turn, and a plough 
which admits of this is called a Turn-wrest Plough. (See 
Kngraving on opposite page.) 

Ploughs were formerly made of wood, having those parts 
covered with iron where the greatest friction takes place, 
the 'dial" and coulter only being of iron; hut in consequence j 
of the greater facility of casting iron in modern times, most ■ 
of tin* parts are now made of this metal. The advantages of 
iron are, its durability and the smaller friction it occasions 
when once polished by use. The inconveniences are, tin* 
additional weight of the instrument, and consequent greater 
friction of the sole. This, however, has been largely 
obviated by the greater lightness which improvements in 
the manufacture of iron mid steel have enabled implement 
makers to introduce. Howard's “Simplex” plough (tig. 
•I, Plate 111.), has almost a skeleton-like appearance; hut 
from the principles adopted in its construction, the 
strength and rigidity are greatly increased. A very im- 
portant feature in English ploughs is that they are fitted 
with east-iron shares ease-hardened on their under sur- 
face, the latter being thus rendered ns hard as steel, 
while the upper part- is soft and tenacious. The result 
is that while the upper part wears away the cutting edge 
always remains sharp; and the former daily rcroui so ft • 
the smithy, with its waste of time, and the inevitably 
ii tegular draught of the plough owing to such frequent 
alteiations in setting the share, are all avoided. 

Another great advantage in the different parts of a 
plough being east, is that if any one fails nr wears out. it 
can hi* instantly replaced by moving a few screws or bolts. 
This is a very great saving of time and expense; for before 
ibis, every time an accident happened to any part of the 
plough it took a long time to repair it, and the labour 
was meanwhile suspended, often at a very critical time of 
the year. There is another advantage in having the essen- i 
tial parts of cast iron. If any particular shape has been 
once discovered to bo the best fhr any part, that shape is 
preserved without deviation in every plough made on the 
same pattern; and with respect to the turn-furrow this is 
of great importance. 

Where tho soil is light and crumbling, without stones, ns 
in Norfolk, a single handle or stilt is sufficient ; hut where 
Dome force is occasionally required to prevent stones or 
other obstacles from turning the plough out of its course, 
two stilts arc most convenient, placed at a more obtuse 
angle with the boIc of tho plough. 
vol. 1. 


The force required to draw a pi gh depends not. only 
on the nature of the soil, hut ah shape of the 

plough, and especially on the position of iis liilerent parts 
with respect to each other, so that the\ do iot counteract 
each other. 

Without entering into any comparison, i.f ploughs differ- 
ently constructed, it is evident that the shape of the 
plough must vary with the nature of the soil whu.li il is to 
turn up. A light soil must he shovelled up; a mellow one 
may he turned over with any kind of mould-hoard ; a very 
stiff tenacious soil, which adheres to any smf.ice pressed 
against it, will be more easily turned over by a few point* 
of contact which do not allow of adhesion. Heme tin* 
point and turn furjow have l.een made of all imaginable 
shapes, and while one man contends for a \cry concave 
form, another will admit of nothing which is not very 
com ex. That plough will no doubt lime the least d taught 
which is best suited to the soil which it has In mow*. The 
lighter the plough is, consistently with sufficient strength, 
the less draught it require*, nil other circumstances remain- 
ing the same. Lightness and strength combined are con- 
sequently great advantages; and if a very light plough does 
its work as well a* a lica\ier. there can be no doubt that it 
is preferable. Durability is nothing compared with tht 
suMiig of one lioise in thief*: it i*. chi.ipn to ]i.im* a mw 
plough every year than to keep ail additional hoj-e all the 
war. If a wooden plough is found to be more easily moved 
than an iron one. there can be no doubt which should be 
preferred. 

In ploughing land wliith js more or lrs-, mellow and 
crumbling, the great c *ct is t . b..ng to tin* surface that 
portion which lias 1 buried, and has in r **ned t*» 
nourish the preceding <•] and to limy that whidi has 
produced wgct.ntiou, a' l in which the roots of \arious 
weeds have establish* 1 themselves. When manure is to be 
covered with a certain depth of earth, n more complete 
subversion is required, in or«hr that no part of it may 
remain unentered. Winn the land is m a compact state, 
fioin the roots which penade it. and it is « .nl\ ploughed 
once to prep ire it for receding the seed. much greater 
nicety is nquind to lay tie* slios at a certain angle *•> as 
to leave regular lines or depressions in which tin* seed may 
f .ill ml b* rcndilv by the 1 ar siw * which follow. 

In this ea c the angl to i* found to !"• ti e im-st « on- 

\ ciiieiit at which the low slices m.iv be hid ig.tiiM mu* 
another. 

When the seed is t be dibbled c sward wl 
reversed hv a single plough ig, it is ucc^mi v tint l d 
should he oomph t el v turn 1 over and hid flat. To d- 
this, a. id at the s uue time to bury all the grass, require 
the furrows to In* veiy equal md parallel; s" that w! n a 
roller has gone over the hn it is pci feotlv flat, without 
auy interstices between the slues winch :uc turned over. 
It require* a good ploughman to do this perfectly 

When clover-lev 01 old gras* is ploughed up, it is difficult 
to btirv all the grass which glows on the edge of the slue; 
und if it remains exposed it will grow and increase, to the 
detriment of the corn. To prevent this a wing is some- 
time* added to the side of the coulter, a few inches from 
the point. It cut* a small horizontal •dice off the surface 
| before the ul is turned over, and this falls inti* the bottom 
| of th furrow and is buried then*. The coulter with such 
' a wing is called a .s /./:/# eo»/.V, i\ because it. as ir were, 

| skims the surface. Ibis instrument may requite an 
i additional horse to he put to the ]»'. *ugli in tenacious 
soils, hut this cannot he avoided. There is no doubt that 
no more horses should he put to a plough than cm do the 
work; hut whatever be the number required, there is no 
saving in doing the work imperfectly. The discussions 
about the munbci of horse* which should draw a plough 
might easily be settled if the nature of the s« il were 
8 
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sufficiently taken into consideration. The shape of the the soil to a much greater depth than was formerly practi- 
plougli may make some difference, but the tenacity of cable, and this class of instruments is well fitted for the- 
the soil makes a much greater. work. It. is always advisable to use some such implement. 

In order to save hands and expedite the tillage of the and to mark and dig out the largo stones encountered by 
land, ploughs have been emit rived which make two or more it before introducing steam cultivation, 
furrows at once. At the commencement of the present Rroad.share or paring ploughs are much used in various 
century Lord Somerville took up the question of tho ini - parts of England in the autumn cleaning of stubble. A 
portance of double ploughs under patent (see tig. 3, broad -cutting edge is made to penetrate tho soil to tho 
Plate II.). and wrote a book chiefly on the subject; ami depth of 3 or 4 inches, so as to cut up the root-weeds 
it is remarkable how closely his experiments accord with which at that season lie for tho most part near the surface, 
those since made as to the economy of horses and men. These, as well as the stubble, being thus detached from- 
*.<*. tlueo horses do the w»»rk of four, &c. Large numbers the Arm soil, are removed by harrowing and raking; after 
of double ami multiple ploughs are now made by the leading which tho laud is worked by the common plough. The 
English tinns. (See as an illustration, tig. 2, Plate III.) ordinary plough itself, stripped of its mould-board and 
There is a great demand for them from foreign places fitted with a share 12 inches broad, is one of the cheapest 
where eiicumstaiuvs favour their use. In the United and most eflicicnt implements of this class. Various styles 
States of America gang ploughs, as multiple furrow ploughs of ploughing are illustrated in fig. 4, Plate II. 
are there termed, meet with the general approval of fanners. Steam Cultivation . — The implements wo have hitherto 
Ploughs which break ami stir the subsoil without bring- been describing are such as the farmer must continue 
ing it to the surface, by following in the wake of the to rely upon so long as ho depends entirely upon the 
common plough, are now much used. Since the iutroduc- 1 muscular force of animals as his motive power. Rut modern 
ticu of thorough dr.uuing it is found In uctir.d to loosen appliances have made the steam engine practically avail - 
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able for this purpose. In the earliest stages of the in veil- ‘ side of the field, and connected with an endless rope, 
ti< ri it was proposed to move the engine itself o\er the . to an anchor on the opposite side. The plough is a 
:.m«i to be operated uj*nn, but it soon became apparent 1 framework of iron balanced upon two large wheels. To 
tl at the best method was to communicate the power from each side of this framework there arc attached four plough 
*i e engim* to the implements by means of steel wire-r*»p*s belies and coulters, so that four furrows are cut at one 
and windlasses. There are still, however, two systems in " bout/* The plough is drawn by the endless rope which 
opw.»ri*n by which steam power is applied to the purpo-.es proceeds from the engine And passes round tho anchor; 
requin d— the lir-t, or "roundabout" method, being popu- . and as soon as the place at which the latter is fixed is 
Liriv known as Mews. Howard's of Redfi.rd ; while the reached, the end of the beam of the plough that was out 
wuid. a ■■ direct" m stern, was specially advocated by of the ground is depressed (the other, of course, being 
M**w». Eowh-r of Leeds. It is to be observed, however, raised), and the four ploughshares which were out of 
t.\,it tie implements manufactured by these respective the ground, and which point in an opposite direction, are 
1 m.'i ar>- by im means confined to one or the other prin- inserted in the soil and turn up tho furrows on their 
< Messrs. Howard, for instance, turn out machiueiy way back to the engine. The engine and anchor have to. 
mi tb»- ■■direct” principle, as well as on a third system by be continually moved, but this is effected very rapidly 
wl.:. )i f.co locomotives, working along opposite headlands, and with little trouble. Of course, under ordinary circum- 
aie u-id to draw a plough, cultivator, or other implement stances, the expense of working one engine only is somuch legs 
fro-ii < ri" eni' in*- to the ot her alternately. ( For an illnst ra- than that of two as to compensate for any slight lass of time, 
tior. Of thi-. see fig. 1, Plate IV.) The expense is greater, ! Grubber*, &c.— Next in importance to tho plough are 

an 1 tL»* s)ijtuii i» only adapted, therefore, for large tho instruments variously known as grubbers, cultivators, 
holdings. | drags, or scarifiers. To prepare the soil for tho crops of 

In Fowler’s system of f-tcam ploughing, as shown in tho ! tho husbandman it is necessary to pulverize it to a suffi- 
anntxed en fc 'ra\\jg. the steam engine is placed on one dent depth, and to rid it of weeds. Now, however excellent 
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in its own place, the plough is a cumbrous and tedious 
pulverizer, besides needlessly exposing a fresh surface at 
each operation, and cutting the weeds into minute portions 
which renders their removal moro difficult. These defects 
wero long felt, and suggested the desirableness of having 
soino implement of intermediate character betwixt the 
plough and harrow, which should stir the soil deeply and 
expeditiously without reversing it, let in the air, and bring 
tlio weeds unbroken to the surface. To meet this demand 
large numbers of grubbers have been invented, the best known 
of which are Finlayson's Grabber, Biddle's Scarifier, the Dnciu 
or Uley Cultivator, Tennanto Grabber, &c. All act cm the 
same principle, viz., the disintegration and pulverizing of 
the soil by means of u number of curved prongs or “ tines,’ 
the depth to which they penetrate being regulated by cer- 
tain levers. Mr. William Smith, of Wool stem, Bedfordshire, 
who may fairly be regarded as the pioneer of cultivation by 
steam power, warmly advocated the superiority of grubbing 
to ploughing, being of opinion that if the soil is thoroughly 
broken up to a sufficient depth, it is better not to reverse 
the surface, as weeds are thus kept on the top, and the 



Koman 

(As an illustration, see fig. 2, Plato IV.) Tho advantages 
claimed for theso rollers are that by rolling land planted 
with wheat or other crops, tho surface is levelled or 
smoothed, and stones at id other obstacles to tho use of 
the scythe or tho reaping machine aro removed. The 
consolidation of tho soil effected tends to keep in the 
moisture and to cheek the growth of weeds ; and the soil 
being compressed about the roots or seed, the plant thrives 
better. The ravages of the wire-worm and grab aro also 
checked, and tho crops are not so liable to be laid as upon 
unrolled land. 

9 One great advantage of steam ploughing is thnt 
steam docs tho work at the proper time. September, 
when tho sun is at its hottest, and tho lund is at 
its driest, is tho season for effectual tillage and destruc- 
tion of weeds; and a Btcam cultivator will, on a 
light soil, break up 60 or more acres in a day. In tho 
second place, steam executes heavy tillage more quickly 
mid more cheaply than horses. A six-furrow plough in 
ono hunt turns up tho same qnnntity of land as twelve 
horses; and as the speed is about double, it may bo 


removal of them thereby greatly facilitated. His ordinary 
mode (if working was to break up the ground b\ uMiig a 
three-tined grubber, and then to go over it again with a 
Hcven-tincd one, working at right angles to the 

When a field lias been broken up by the plough, or by 
the grubber, it is usually next operated upon by the Har- 
row, whether the object be to prepare it for or to co\« i in 
seeds, or to bring clods and roots to the surface. ’1 hi . is 
virtually a rake dragged by horses. In its most oidlirirv 
form the framework is of wood with iron tines, of which 
each harrow contains twenty. Various modifications of 
this, however, are made wholly of iron, the tines are much 
more numerous*, and u more thorough und eilectual abrasion 
of the surface is produced. 

When clods have been brought to the surface, they an* 
most effectively reduced by various kinds of Holler*. 1 hose 
formerly used were solid cylinders of timber or stone 
attached to a frame und shafts, for which hollow' ones of 
smooth cast iron were then substituted; but upon this 
smooth roller several important \ nidations ha\e been 
introduced of late yc.Ub — chiefly in making them fluted. 



calculated to turn over as much land per diem as twenty- 
four horses. The cost of ploughing 100 acres of medium 
land is estimated at £91 13 k. by horses, and £02 hv 
steam. Thirdly, fewer horses are required to a farm, 
the reduction varying from 10 to 25 per cent. Fourthly, 
by steam power only can thoroughly deep cultivation ho 
secured. An immense area of this country has only bcui 
scratched, having never been ploughed beyond a depth of 
some 5 inches; but if we get the atmosphere down into a 
disintegrated subsoil — broken, say, to the depth of at least 
1 foot — we largely increase the arable area of the land. 
Deep culture is, moreover, a powerful auxiliary to drainage. 

In many parts of this country steam cultivation is 
rendered difficult, if not impossible, by the ground being 
wasted and encumbered with dividing hedges, ditches, 
hanks, ami trees. The removal of tnese would bring 
much more land under cultixation. Even if these obstacles, 
however, were removed, steam cultivation would still be 
out of the reach of comparatively small farms; and the 
only way to place the most effective apparatus within 
reach of the majority of fanners is by private companies 
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in ditVcicut districts letting out steam-power implements 
i«-i hire. 

After tilliny implements naturally come those used 
tor wn'inij , reaping, and the harvesting and preparation 
of crops fur the market. There is scarcely a single opera- 
tion connected with these various processes for which 
inventive iiorciiuitv has net } amidol :i machine in *>uh- 
stitute fi>r the old foims of hind labour. On many of 
the f irms of this country the comparatively small area 
to he operated upon se.ncely justilies the expense of 
complete machinery, and this proves a very serious 
disadvantage. inasmuch as the larger farms can by means 
of macliiiii iv he \\ «>i ked at a very deciih d ceonoinv over 
the old vv iv s. '1 he difficult v mav. lioucver, he met to a 
gic.it i Mint liy co-operation in the purchase and use of 
the nu n* i \p« umu* implements. 

A \« iv coiisidciahlc portion of the grain annually sown 
in the l nittd Kingdom i\ still (chiefly owing to the causes 
meiil'iiucd) distrihutcil hy hand fium the primitive sowing 


the invention of machines for sowing crops in rows or 
“ drills,” by which this initial operation and after-culture 
of the crops arc now conducted with a precision reminding 
one of the processes of some well-arranged factor)'. Kit her 
corn, grass, clover, or turnips may be sown hy these 
drilling machines, and with such uudeviating straightness 
that horse-hoeing may safely bo done, and that at. far less 
expense than hand-hoeing and much moro effectually. 
(See Plate IV.. fig. 3.) 

Mowers and reapers are amongst the most useful of 
those numerous labour-saving machines which have been 
invented or considerably developed for the use of the 
agriculturist during the last thirty years. Mowing 
machines were first used in America, but so great are 
their advantages that they are now kept even by small 
fanners, and mowing by the scythe is rapidly becoming 
quite a thing of the past. By employing a pair of horses 
and woiking them hy relay, a machine can he kept at work 
sixteen hours a dav in .Tune 


'• Tin* vvivr stalk* 

"With mciMiivd step, and liheial throws the i:rvin 
Into the faithful bu'um of the ground." 

Nlnic bu i«lr.isf sowing is preferred, at» is the case in 
m mv i.irfs nf .Sotl.md. for instance, n machine may le 
u-c-1 i"Usisting i.f li ng s,-, d-hox. carried on 
a 1 1 .iiiii* in< untcil on two w l.« i Is. I iom these __ 
indioii is t "iii'ii ui i seated to a spiinlh- which 
n o !m s in tin- s. i iI-Inix. and c\p> N the seed yjj. 
by m» m* « f <o_s# i biU'du-'- tlin-ugli op'-nings VIa 
whMi c in be ri I'l'i it.*d to s.iir tin- mpiiied 

< f . ding. J!\r h- < \ or goo.i the results ww 
• !»t i:u' \1 ip ’a hr* .i«ii .is*. wing mav he. and wk 
ir.ilfd .t'c. flii'ii ii i a (h*:i..iiiil fi-r greater 
•i i i.i i« \ the »!« pt li which nub w ( i e ’flk 

■ <!:• -1 hi tie si.jl, f. r gi.ater preti-iiii in 

it - r i'.i ii'd I' gihi’ty <1 il.'ir distribute n. 

• ’. ’ i g.-af'-i * .I'lid.i ' !• r !• moving wo J* imV 

: ■; i . . * 1 1 % l the g li'p. lb nee 




or July, and can easily mow 
from 1G to 18 ancs in that 
time. Plate V., tig. 1. is 
an illustration of Hornsby's 
41 Paragon ” Mower, and fig. 
2 of Samnelson’s Combined 
Mower and Reaper. With 
reaping attachments the lat- 
ter can bo converted into a 
machine for putting corn as 
well as mowing grass. 

Haymaking machines are 
also very valuable agricul- 
tural implements, as they 
enable a fanner to get tin « mgli 
a groat deal of work in a 
short time, and are especi- 
ally useful in snatches of 
favourable weather. Plate 
V„ tig. 3, shows the “ Uni- 
versal” Haymaker, in which 
the fork barrels are, so 


,v> v hr 


T ; r g . 




Howard’s Simplex Reaper with Automatic Hakes. 

to r* n hr (.logging well-nigh impossible. that year there were exhibited two reaping machines, known 
- mount'd a- io* puli/.e tin- w«»ik, and to n> M'Conuick's and Hussey's, front the United States, 
• p ir ire n d d‘- tribute tii'- nop. where for seveial years they had been used extensively atfll 

for Piping are \«-ry ancient. as mav !»■- wen successfully. It appeared, however, that one, invented hy 
grr.iog r ii th«- pievi'iits page i.f a Roman ! Mr. Smith of Deansion in 1811, had already been used hy 
i i-. ii.i mb I-, d hv Pliny as early as a.ii. 23. i that enterprising fanner with partial success; and that in 
-• i V'.l that tin* reaper was pushed by an ox, I82ti the Rev. Patrick Bell, minister of the parish of 
• -I- the i ( 1 1 1 <*i:!v . by a series of t«-cth t’.innylie in Forfarshire, had invented a reaping machino 


r tie* f.ut. 3nl»» wbbh tie* e.us Ml. 
r. j. ;i* t‘* illy the only implements 
kij'i'M; :n Hj».it Britain wen* tins 


for which a premium of £50 had been awarded him hy 
the Highland Society; and further, that Mr. George Bell, a 
brother nf the inventor, had for fourteen years successfully 


Great Kxbihitii.ii in worked it on his farm of Inck-Michael in the Carso of 
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Cowrie. Four specimens of this machine had been earned 
to America, and from the identity in principle between 
them and those shown in the Great Exhibition, with other 
corroborating circumstances, there is little doubt that the 
.so-called American inventions were, after all, only imita- 
tions of the Scottish machine. When, therefore, Hell's 
machine was made known by repeated public trials it 
received for a time considerable favour. Other makers, 
however, entered the field, and if, as was alleged, some 
of them obtained their first ideas from Bell's machine, they 
nevertheless so far improved upon it that the original was 
soon eclipsed. Burgess and Key's, with its Archimedean 
screw, is on the side-traction principle, the cutting 
arrangement being a serrated-edged knife with a recipro- 
cating movement (see Plato VI., fig. 1). The standing 
com is brought up to the face of the knife by a reel or 
fan revolving at slow speed, and when cut is received on 
large wooden rollers with deep metal spiral flanges which 
receive and deliver the cut com at tho side. Plate VI., 


great plains of Hungary, where stiaw is nvci .ibmid.iut 
and other fuel scarce, and where there are only unskilful 
peasants to work them. There is also evoiy ye.ir an im- 
incrisu export of agricultural implemi nts, of .ill kinds, to 
our various colonial possessions. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. I* mm tie 
Anglo-Saxon period to the reign of Henry VII.. n< ulv the 
entire population of England deiivcd their miUsmiwi 
immediately from the land. The great landowner con- 
sumed the produce of his demesne, which was cultivat'd 
partly by predial slaves and by the labour of the tenant - 
and cottiers attached to the manor. These tenants wen 
1 the occupiers of small farms, ami paid their rent in kind 
or in services, or in both. The cottagers had eac h a small 
croft or parcel of land attached to his dwelling, and tin- 
| right of turning out a cow, or pigs, or a few* sheep, into 
the woods, commons, and waste* of the manor. While 
working upon the hud’s demesne they generally rceeixi d 
their food. The consolidation of small farms in the 


fig. 2, represents Hornsby's Challenge Reaper, and the 
engraving oil tho previous page represents Howard's Simplex 
Reaper, which delivers sheaves of uniform size, whether the 
crop he heavy, or light, or irregular. The sheaves can he 
delivered by every rake, every second, third, or other rake 
in the set, and the changes arc made by simply moving a 
lever without stopping tho machine, or the necessity of 
removing or changing any gearing or parts. By the foot 
lever the rakes ran he made to pass over the cut grain on 
the platform whilst turning at the corners, or when at 
work upon light or thin portions of a crop. 

Some reapers have binder attachments, the binding 
being done with a string, and the sheaf neatly tied with a 
firm knot. 

Next in importance to the introduction of steam ploughs 
and mowing and reaping machines into our fields, ! 
have been the improvements made in combined thrashing ' 
w rich ini's, the advantages of which were so apparent ! 
that they speedily superseded the old-fashioned Hail. 
One of these is shown in Plate VI. , fig. 3, and is so 
ingeniously arranged that the grain is not only thrashed 
and winnowed, but turned out in different samples tit for 
the market. The main features of all thrashing machines 
lire those oi the original inventor, the Scotch mechanist, 
Andrew Mciklc. The un thrashed corn is fed evenly into 
a pair of slowly revolving fluted rollers of cast iron, by 
which it is presented to tho action of a rapidly revolving 
cylinder or drum armed with four heaters, which are 
square spars of wood faced with iron, fixed parallel to its 
axis, and projecting about 4 inches from its circumfer- 
ence. The drum is provided with a dome or cover, nu<l 
the corn being partly held by the fluted rollers as it passes 
betwixt the drum and its cover, the rapid strokes of the 
heaters detach tho grain from the ears, and throw the 
straw forward upon slowly revolving rakes, in passing over 
which the loose grain is .shaken out of the straw, and falls 
through a grating into the hopper of a winnowing and rid- 
dling machine, which rids it of dust and chaff, ami separates 
the grain from the unthrashed ears and broken straw, called 
14 roughs ” and 44 shorts.” Tho grain aud roughs are dis- 
charged by separate spouts into the aparfmeut below the 
thrashing loft, whence the corn is fed into the rollers, and 
the thrashed straw falls from the rakes into the straw bam 
beyond. Portable thrashing niachiucs are very similar in 
principle, the chief difference being in their having six 
beaters, which revolve with great rapidity, generally about 
800 times per minute. No feeding rollers are required, 
the unthrashed com being introduced directly into the 
drum. Nearly all thrashing machines arc now worked by fixed 
or portable steam engines. Thrashing machines of simple 
construction, with engines to hum straw as fuel, have been 
extensively introduced on the steppes of Russia and the 


sixteenth century, and the altenil social state <>f tin* 
country which took place at that period from a variety *»i 
causes, dissevered to a great extent tin* labouring cI.ism 
from tin* soil which they cultivated. They had previously 
produced for their own consumption; and as d'nnestie 
manufactures were common, each household possessed 
within itself the mean-, of satisfying its principal w.mi*. 
They now began more generally to work for money wag* 
and in vain did the legislature attempt to preserve them 
from dependence on this source of subsistence, by enietmg 
penalties against building any cottage 4> without laving 
four acres of land thereto " (.1 1 Khz. e. 7). Then* wen* 
still, however, large tracts « f w >t** and common lands mi 
which the cottager *uld turn a urn. a pig, a f< w sheep, 
or geese, and this rig- it till gave him a. pm lion of sub- 
sistence directly from ihc land. The division and iucloMne 
of these commons and wastes complet'd the process by 
which the labourer was thrown for his sole dept ndence mi 
money wages. 

So long as the lahomcr is paid fair w.igi >. ].■ r in 
obtain the chief necessaries of life; yet it happens that 
, in nmst parts of the country he would be iimhle in 
| pn»iuro any other description i.f vegi tildes, j.t 

, potatoes, miles* he had a garden attach'd to his C"ttage. 
j No agricultural labourer’s cottage should !»«• without a 
i garden where it is practicable. Flit* necessity f (1 , cull i 
1 vating the land on his own at count, fuither than f«»r tho 
purpose of raising sufficient vvgct.ihli * for his own con 
sumption, and of looking to the allotment sy-tim .i- i 
1 means of remedying the evil of low wages and iii*utli« u ut 
employment, is. in proportion to its urgeney, an indicntiin 
, of the low position of the agricultural labourer. If lie 
1 lias sunk to this inferior state, and there are »<• other 
| means of increasing his resource*, the allotment system is 
then an expedient deserving of attention, and then* is no 
j doubt that it has proved successful in some place*, and 
has been of great benefit to the labonrei ; but it should 
be understood that, ill an economical sense, it is a umie 
satisfactory state of things when the improveiin ut in the 
condition of the labourer arises from tin* prosperity of 
the farmer, and his ability to give higher wages. The 
allotment system, if carried to considerable extent, involves 
the question of the advantage of very small farms as 
compared with large ones — a question that cannot bn 
discussed satisfactorily without a consideration of the 
general economic condition of each particular count iv. 
But it may be laid down as a suit principle, that where i 
large part of the population arc employed in other pursuits 
than those of agriculture, the necessary supply of agricul- 
tural produce cannot be raised so profitably in any wav is 
by the well-instructed fanner who 1ms sufficient capit d t>* 
cultivate a large farm. 
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One of (he principal differences between English and 
Continental husbandry is in the more minute divisions 
of the land in the case of the hitter. It would appear, 
however, that very few indeed, if any, advantages arise 
to our Continental neighbours from this small-allotment 
system. The great ambition of an agricultural labourer 
abroad is to become a landowner; but when the Continental 
peasant has at length scraped together enough to buy 
one of the myriad farms in France, or of the 1)00,000 

in Prussia, of some 2. 3, or 4 acres, ho begins a life of 

incessant toil, li\ing all the time worse than ail English 
farm scivaut. The system may ha\c the merit of gi\ing 
an aim and an ambition to the labourer. llut these 
advantages are bought \ory dear when a vast portion of 
the people are reduced to li\e in the dreary selfish 

parsimom which is the characteristic of peasant farmers. 
The labourer in the service of a capitalist able to make 
the utmost use of the soil is, on the contrary . likely to 
enjoy greater combat and more comparative leisure than 
can he possessed by a peasant proprietor, all whose 

thoughts are immersed in the hope <4 saving a farthing 
here and a birthing theic. and to whom comfort ami leisure 
are at the most very distant and precarious prospers. 

In a paper read before the .Social Niiriieo Pongress, 
Mr. .Tames Caird pointed out that the French system 
of land t* nine was hv «i small number of great land- 
owners, and a large number of small owners who 
were uNo cultivators. Between them they comprised 
persons engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 
Iherc were in the United Kingdom 323,000 landowners 
of 1 acre and upwards, and 1,100,000 tenant farmers, 
making l,l>. a ».0no persons altogether engaged in the 
i.wnewiij, and (ultivatiin of the soil, and interested in 
the maintenance of the present social system. Hut with 
live turn* the extent of land in wheat the Ficnch produced 
i nly twice tin* quail! it v, and with iiearK double the extent 
M iiriitoiy the\ bad n«» lie re live stork than the faiimrs 
' i Brit.iiu. On the rssenti.il question i f the production of 
In id :t!id mi.it the snperioiit} of mir sWcni was beyond 
d IsjiUtr, 'I he iiatni.il ei n-ti|ucnee of the Fiem.li system 
was tl. it tl e p< p.il iti< n did r.ot increase. '1 be 3,000.000 
i>i p-asint pp.pii> ti is. with neiis each, and with a 
Kiupiilsin Jiw if njual divirion amoi,g tin- familii s on 
the death of the i.wmr, with no other industry must keep 
their mur.bei'. within the means of suhristeme which their 
bind afforded. 


It seems exceedingly doubtful whether the Continental 
farmer, though blessed with a more genial climato and 
richer soil, is by any means ahead of his English rival, 
especially if tested by the productiveness of the soil, 
winch should go very far to determine tho question; 
and if circumstances have made the social arrangement of 
simdl holdings indispensable in Franco and other countries, 
it certainly has few characteristics ivhich can tempt this 
country to envy or attempt to imitate it, ami still fewer 
for agricultural labourers to desiro it. 

In consequence of a considerable and increasing emigra- 
tion, and a strong current of migration from tho agricultural 
districts to manufactures, workshops, pits, mines, tho 
metropolis, and large towns, there is a rapidly-diminishing 
supply of agricultural labour in Great Britain. On the 
c>tlier hand, from tho adoption of ploughing, reaping, 
threshing, and other machines, there is a diminishing 
demand for it. 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. Notwithstaml- 
I ing the acknowledged importance of exact information us 
| to the amount of our agricultural production, it. is only 
, since 1SU7 that proper steps have been taken to insure a 
| correct return of the expected uinouut of the incoming 
j crop, nnd tho state of live Block in tho country. Smh 
| returns are now obtained annually by the inland revenue 
j officers, who lea\e a blank form, stamped for free, trans- 
mission by post, requesting the fanner to fill in the neces- 
i suit particulars us to the state of his farm on the 4th of 
dune. These returns are then made up for the different 
counties, and a summary of the general results published 
in the newspapers about the middle of August — so that 
the public are informed of the aercugo of the principal 
| crops, and of the number of live stock, before the harvest 
; is concluded. The details for each county were not for- 
; meily issued till early in the following year ; but since 1H77 
j they have been published within about three months of the 
] date of collection. In Scotland and Wales the information 
h most readily given, hut in England there are a few occu- 
piers who dci line to furnish it, in which case an estimate 
i> made by the officer from hucIi information as he can 
derive from other sources. In Ireland the returns have 
been collected by the local police since 1H52. In cadi 
county we give all the most interesting particulars relating 
to it. but for the sake of comparison we annex a table 
containing the latest particulars published with regard t«» 
the whole of the United Kingdom* 


Aiii.v. aiwi:a< t i » r A<i:i.u.r inwk mm's, A.i'.. a\i» nummiji of mvk stock, in kai ii 
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AGRICULTURE, tho art or practice of cultivating ing that in rich soils tin* produre u !h much increased by 
tho ground, and, in its wide sense of husbandry, comprc- stirring the earth sound the roots of plants, he formed a 
hending the raising of cattle and tho provision of adequate theory respecting the food of plants, which lie imagined 
pasturage, &c. It is the oldest and most important to be extremely attenuated earth. Ills theory was faKe ; 
occupation of mankind, and the subject in its various but. the introduction of machines to drill the seed in 


bearings is so large that it is impossible, consistently with 
tho plan of this work, to treat it exhaustively. Under tho 
present heading, therefore, wo propose briefly to refer only i 
to some of the larger divisions of the subject, under (1) the ! 
historical and (2) the practical view. i 

In tho oldest writings which have been handed down to j 
us the common operations of husbandry arc mentioned or . 
alluded to, under the Greeks and Romans, in nearly tho 
same terms in which we should describe them now. Con- j 
sidcrabhi progress had been made in the tillage of the j 
ground, and in the breeding and rearing of tbc domestic ! 
animals. The practice of fallowing land, to restore its , 
fertility, can bo clearly traced to them. The colonies j 
planted by tho Greeks and Romans tended to diffuse a 
knowledge of agriculture among the ruder nations. i 

The land in England consisted originally for the most 
part of woods, and of extensive pastures in which sheep j 
and cattle were bred, which constituted the chief wealth, j 
A very small proportion of the soil was cultivated ; and i 
while the population was thin there was no difficulty in j 
obtaining land which had never before been broken up, \ 
and which with little trouble or manuring produced 
moderate crops of corn. When tho husbandmen began to 
congregate in ullages for mutual defence, the best land 
nearest to the habitations was cultivated, and the common 
pastures fed the cattle without much trouble or expense. I 
Manure was seldom made; four times the seed was an 
aveiage corn crup ; and fields were fallowed every second 
\ear. Wheat was little cultivated; barley, rye, and oats 
worn the principal produce. Many hogs ueio fed on | 
acorns and beech-mast in the woods. Ilrend made of rve. 
bailey, peas, or beans was the food of the labourers who 
were attached to the soil. The immediate tenants of the 
land cultivated a portion of the lands which they held for • 
their own un*, and let the remainder to smaller tenants, . 
who, although born free, were little above the condition of 1 
the labourers, and lived much in the same manner. The i 
live stock was frequently hired from the landlord. Oxen , 
drew the ploughs; horses carried tho produce to mill and j 
market; and the implements were of thu rudest kind. j 
The first English author of any note who wrote on | 
agriculture was Sir Antony Fitzherbert, in 1523. The i 
f.umer of those days was a hard-working man. Money ' 
was seldom seen -in his possession. Ho lived on the pro- | 
duee of bis land, and fed his labourers at his own board, j 
Wool was the principal article sold. Tho sheep were kept . 
on extensive commons at little expense. The great diffi- j 
cully was to keep them alive in severe winters, and many 1 
perished every year. 

In the time of Elizabeth somo attention began to be 
paid to the improvement of agriculture. The situation of 
the fanners appears to have improved. They began to j 
acquire wealth and to incrcoso their domestic comforts. j 
Oroinwcll encouraged agriculture; and winks on this I 
subject; published by Hartlib, Hligh, and Weston, intro- j 
ductal many improvements in the seventeenth century. | 
From that tiino to tho present, day husbandry has ini- i 
proved slowly but regularly. With the increase of popula- | 
tion, atul consequent increased demand for the produce ] 
of the soil, the cultivation of waste lands, and the granting j 
of long leases to farmers, were resorted to with the best I 
results. Jethro Tull, a gentleman who had a property i 
near Hungerford in llerkshire. introduced a mode of 
•cultivation which was prevalent in Lombardy, and was 
borrowed from tho practice of gardeners, who sow and 
.plant their vegetables in rows with wide intervals. Find- 


rows, and of othcis to clean and hoe the inteivals, which 
he principally suggested, lias been of infinite usi* to the 
improved cultivation of tbc* soil. 

The rearing and fattening of cattle on the produce i f 
arable land, which followed the introduction of sainfoin, 
lucerne, and other artificial grasses, and the cultivation of 
roots for the same purpose, have made a great change in 
the old systems. Manure is produced in greater quantity ; 
the land i.s increased in productive power, ami will bear 
more frequent eiops of corn ; better implements have been 
invented to save labour and do the work more conipleteh ; 
and good systems of drainage have been introduced, ’lhc 
improvements which have been made in the breeds « f 
cattle and sheep mav be considered as entirely modern. 

To enumerate the various vvoiks which have tome fiom 
the pi ess on subjects connected with agriculture would be 
to give a catalogue of a large library. We can onl> men- 
tion some of the principal authors. Mich as Loul Kurnev 
.Marshall. Arthur Young, Sir .John Sinclair, and Dick^oi 
Of these the most origin tl. perhaps, i« tin; first : but tin* 
works of Ailhnr Young are those which afford the fullest 
information on the state of Rritish husbandry in the l.ittei 
pait of the eighteenth ciiitiuv. and which did most towanN 
its improvement. The Farm r* Mnf/uunr. which ap- 
peared in lxno. did inndi good in disseminating u ** ful 
practices; and later journals, some issued bv agrienlturil 
am idles, such as the Koy-il, and Rath, and Wt*i if Eng- 
land, have ccntii . ’ to impart similar benefits. 

Different system- of agricultme have been jnevalent at 
different times and in ditl'eient parts i*f (treat l'nilam. 

The first and most inartith ini is that which <onsistR in 
bieakmg up pmlioiis of past mo land, and sowing corn mi 
a flight ploughing, which ciiiiud fail to he productive for 
some time. N-veial crops innv thus be taken, until tin- 
land is so exhausted that the « rop no longer iipivsthf 
wed and labour. To extend this time, expi-ricme s« on 
pointed out the eiops vvliith sn i ceded best after eoi. 
other. Wheat or barley weie piobahly the first crops; 
afterwards peas, beans, or oats, until the ground. I icing 
oven mi with vvu-ds. would be left to the renovating effei t 
of time, and i fresh spot would be broki u up. 

The first improvement on this system is that of infield 
and outfield. 1 lie iutndd is cultivated more carefullv, 
somewhat like a garden, and all tin* dung of tho cattle is 
exclusively pill upon this part. The outfield is a con- 
tinuation of the first-mentioned system. '1 ho infield 
consisted of inelosnivs <r open fii Ids near tl.e dwelling, 
which it was most convenient to cultivate Ms arable land. 

’1 he mode of recruiting lands which had been ex- 
hausted l»v cix ps or were overrun with weeds, by means of 
a fallow, seems to have be* n introduced into England by 
the Romans, but appeals not to have been practised in 
Scotland till the eighteenth ccnturv. The alternate crop 
and fallow seem to have been later introduced than a 
fallow after several crops. The triennial system, which 
consists of a summer fallow, a winter crop, and a spring 
ci op. was piobahly longer established than any caber, and 
is still the pi act ice in many pait.s of England. 

During the present ccnturv many of the old common 
fields in England have been inclosed and divided by special 
acts of railiamciit ; and whom such has been tho case, 
a better svstem of agriculture has generally followed. 
Clover and turnips arc more regularly sown, and on the 
light lands take the place of summer fallow. Clover 
generally comes after a nop of corn, with which it was 
sown the preceding year in spring; and as must crops 
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succeed well after clover, wheat was usually chosen for 
the next crop, as the most profitable. Thus arose the 
Norfolk (or alternate! system, without any very sudden 
departure from the old rotations. These changes, and the 
introduction of beans into the sene'-, gave rise to the 
improved rotation of turnip'-, harlot, clover, wheat, beans, 
wheat ; after which the land is again cleaned and prepared 
for t ui nips with .ill the nun uie that can be spared. 

As the English systems have taken their origin chiefly 
from the infield cultivation, so the Scotch appear to have 
arisen from that of the outfield. Fallows were unknown; 
lmt the sowing of grass .seed gave rise to the Scotch con- 
vertibie system of husbandry, which gained ground rapidly, 
and in i emote situations, where no manure could he pur- ! 
eha-oil, became tinnly established. The convertible system j 
is not very gcneially known or adopted in England, and is j 
often confounded with the alternate system. The alternate j 
system interposes, a green crop between two white straw I 
1 1 ops. On g«*nd land the convertible husbandry may con- I 

s:-.t of thru- or four \eais’ tillage and three years' grass. 
Instead of sowing guss seeds after the land is exhausted. ! 
it has he» u tumid advantageous to aeeelerate the growth | 
of glass by manuring the eiop in wliieh it is sown; and j 
< *.\ pxnVi.ee has proved that the i idler the grass is the move j 
pi'*diiiti\e aie the ciops wbnli come after. Hie gras-, i 
i'isti id of biing a nnae substitute for fallowing ami j 
manuiing. is made biglily profitable by feeding cattle ami I 
sht tp ; and tin. profit of tlieyi.ns when the land re-ts. a^ it ! 
Were, U Lein j. dep.istuvi d. l- often as great as that of the I 
yx irs ui e’.i it is ci» ppe.l. and tin- 1 i-k and expense much less. | 

>e\eral cuum - 1. iv«* n'litiibutcd to a vx-iy gieat change j 
"i.nh i a- t ik- ’i place i i the asp. * t .-t BiitHi agriculture , 
- t! (ouimeni oment ot thx- present century. By far ! 
t L» ir ot p.it'-ut of t he^c *- in— lii> been the lapid increase \ 
of p* J..,; it), si. Tl'Cie were in U»i« at Britain. at the census of I 
l.ss 1 . r rally three times tin T.nmb'-rof people enutiwrated in | 
lM'l. N"f • niy an* tl < ir m aily tlnvx* times the number <>f J 
]n'.pc rt'ji.iiing to be t«-« i ami clothed now tliat tin re wcie j 
the i. •' g liom tin* infix* ned wealth and alined habits of 
tl > ;< th* Individual late «*f consumption is greater 

1.0. v I i.a'i f« niierlv. In t!,* ci-*** of corn ami mix- it, lx»th 
of w!.u!: ai* 1 l.ugeiv home pinduc'-, the imports prove the 
x .n*.sT.-s.]*tioi p.-r h» ei to hiu* rnormouvly im p.isrd; and 
M.cl. an i vx r-LToa 'ag '1* niaiiil for farm produi c n.itui ally J 
stiiieilatt d .igiicultuul improv '■ineiit. in onl«T to increase | 
th - pi id e tivesa-s of tin* •-oil. lint thi area of the country 

f nHHit } >• inirtnfl: and land -tin* raw in.iteii.il of the 
loon pru>iuc>r — being thus 1 iiriit«*«l in amount and iiirrf.it- 
iiiLr ai f lei ii i ml, r.- x-es-ariiy ro- in pi ice. It was impossible, 

' «w -.1 r. for the fan. i< r to n-coup himsi If by adding to the 
j-r.i f f his pioducr. for by th- n-pial of tin- corn laws 
agi.« -dtunsS in distant (••iiutiies wn e x nablnl to pour 
I:, t: •• more i heap!) -i:ii«t*d piodine of land width had rte«t 
t:.***. I.Ule or ii'.tl ing. The only resource of tin- Briti-di 

1.. i-gjownr. thtrib-n*. was to adopt the be-t plans for 

i * the ru-t produnng In- crops and for in< te.ising 

r L- 1 .i’oo .nt. The avnag** price of wheat in the five 

v. a- pi ..-ceding 1*85 was n.«. \,l. per quarter, as against 
1 • - g *. i|./. p#-r 'pi irt»*r in the five years prior to 1 h 1 ."». thouyh 
th* r* nf k 1 hind ii mu'll hi 'jit* i" n*nr than it wvh tin n. 

I#. :• r* p i"iiiL r to the sev* ral conditions and piox-es^es 
« l j.r e l.r.il agio .iltun-, it will he iiit'-resting to .show, in a 
’.in .1 u i'n th. tl - wonderful alteration that has taken plate 
i . ■_•! m.'tnre m the pie^ent rentury, and more especially 

w. :h n-;-ft to the rnai velloiis increase in the impoits of 

foog -.».e e fr»*. trade was • -tablNhcd. In the case of Migar 
-ini “ .»• <tl.er itnr.-i. tin- articles, althougli products of 

the so,; i-onld m.t have hern cultivated in this country. 

'J he g* •ier.i 5 fict. however. shown by the table remains, 
and it i', that Briti-Ii agriculturists, cultivating what is 
.iboi. t the in *-t expensive land in the world, have liovv the 


exceedingly difficult task of competing with a food supply 
of practically illimitable extent, grown upon soils at once 
the cheapest and most productive that the earth affords. 
In spite of the expense of enriingo half round the world, 
the farmers and stock-growers of America, Australia, and 
New Zealand have been able to place their produce in the 
British markets at prices less than those of home-grown 
articles. In the case of cattle, it is not many years since 
the import was actually prohibited, ainl other food pro- 
ducts, such as corn, &e., were as far as possible excluded 
by heavy customs duties. Both tho prohibition and the 
corn taxes have been abolished, and the country is now 
dependent upon foreign countries for considerably more 
than half its necessary supply of food. 

SIR JAM hS CAIIllVs TADI.KM OK COM I* A It ATI VK AOl’.I- 
rri.riJKAL v.\i.t*h.s and com cakativi; iiAitvi-xrs. 


1770. 

Rent of land, . - per acre 1H*. ... 27^. ... Ws 

I 'lice of bread, . . per lb. 1A<L ... ... Ihtl 

“ meat, . . “ 3}iA ... 5^. ... ^ 

44 lmtter. . u till, ... 1#. ...lii. H#/ 

Wages of agricultu- 
ral labourer, . . per vvk. 7s. 3»/. ...On. 7tl. ... 1 Is 

R. nt of labourers 

cottage, ... “ Sd. ...1 s.bd. ... I'* 

('omjHirixnH* taken from the honks of a Dairy l\*rm , 
situated hit men Lancaster and (larstan/j. 


lv«o. 

... 

... Hr/. 
... Vd. 
... 1.C H<1. 


Ill 1770 . InlSjO. 

Rent. ‘Jls. an a«-re. Rent, 4H. an acrx*. 

Kates, ‘Ad. per pound. Ratos, 3s. \*tj. j»x*r pound. 

Tithes cu.iipoundi-xl for. Tithes commuted, and in- 
cluded in rent. 

1 -7tli*i of farm in grass. -l-oths of farm in grass. 

:l-7ths arable. I -5th arable. 

Annual proxluccof a cow, £ I. Annual produce of a cow. £!>. 
Mx hordes in a plougli, ami Two, and sometimes three, 


do an acre a xlav. 


horses in a plough. 


Fir-'t man’s wages, n year, First man's wages, Xl.'» to 


and his Ujaivi. 


a ) car, and baud. 


Second man, £b a year, and Second man, X10 n y<- ir. and 


ho ird. 

ltait vm.ii'l, £3 and board. 
Bread (oat), 11 lb. for l.i. 


< iieesc. 3d. per lb. 
liutt'T. Hd. i>«-r lb. 

Beef, per lb. 

Mutton, 2 Jr/, per Ha. 
Labourer's bousc-rent, 20a 


1 h>:ii xl. 

Dairymaid, £7 UK. and 
board. 

Bread, Ad. per A lb. loaf, 
coarse wheat cn bread ; 3d. 
per 4 lb., best. 

Cheese, .V. per lb. 

Butter, 1 id. to 1 a per lb. 

Beef, 7 id. to i’aL 

Mutton. *Ul. 

Laliourer's house- rent, 50.«. 

to lOOn. 


England, 

Notlnml, 


La nd A ssessme nts. 


41,177,000 ... 50,125,000 ... 
5,032,000 ... 7,403,000.., 


Increase 
Capitfilir.i-J 
at years’ 
purchasi*. 

208,440,000 

40,830.000 


Ireland, fr. 1802,8,747,000 ... 0,293,000... 10,380,000 


Increase, . 


. £331,050,000 


Estimated increase of farmer's capital during 
same period, through rise in values of 
live stock, 


114,000,000 


Total increase, . . . £445,050,000 


Aggregate capital employed by the farming 


Uass in tho United Kingdom, . 


. £400,000,000 
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Produce of Wheat per Acre. 


1840 

.. 123 

lftGl 

.. 02 

1873 .. 

80 

1850 

.. 102 

18G2 

.. 108 

1874 .. 

10G 

1851 

.. 110 

18G3 

..141 

1875 .. 

78 

1852 

.. 70 

1864 

.. 127 

1876 .. 

76 

1853 

.. 71 

1865 

.. no 

1877 .. 

74 

1851 

.. 127 

18G6 

.. 90 

1878.. 

10H 

1855 

.. 0G 

1867 

.. 74 


018 

1856 

.. 00 

1868 

.. 126 

1870 .. 

58 

1857 

.. 124 


1038 

1880 .. 

00 

1858 

.. 11G ! 

I860 

.. 102 

1881 .. 

86 


1044 | 

! 1870 

.. 112 

1882 .. 

00 

1850 

.. 02 

| 1871 

.. 00 

1883 .. 

05 

1800 

.. 78 

1872 

.. 02 

1884 .. 

105 


The above table is based upon 2ft bushels as ail average 
crop mid reckoning 28 bushels = 100. The figures of 
this and other tables are from Sir James Caird's valuable 
winks on “The Landed Interest” and “English Agricul- 
ture.” 

From another authority — (Times ) — the harvest esti- 
mates, being differently based, appear as follows: — 


fat hunted Wheat //arrests of th< fhiited Khojdom. 


Year. 

1866 ... 

Acres 

3,661.000 

rh.irv.ter of tin* 

\ iel.1 

L inler average 

\ Vllllllfl 

J j 1 1 Ik I, 

pel Au V. 

27 

\% Lihhk r..i 

^ >11 -ill 111 |it || .tf 1 

])« dm »m_> s»***t| 
linj-i n il Oi« 

1 1,4m i,i ii m) 

1KT.7 ... 

.*! .040,01 lO 

Much iimlcr 

23 

10 3' *0,1 M Ml 

1868 ... 

3.U51/KJO 

Much over 

31 

15,70*1,0 M) 

1HUJ ... 


I'lidcr 

27 

rj.liMI.IMMI 

1870 ... 

:j.773,(mjo 

Over 

32 

iumu.mmi 

1871 ... 

3.811, CM JO 

L ndcr 

27 

1 1,U7'»,'joo 

1H7‘2 ... 

3,810,000 

Much imdfT 

23 

1« 1.1 lO/MM 

1873 ... 

3,670.000 

Much under 

25 

10,5 30.M III 

1874 ... 

3.KH.OOO 

()\er 

31 

1 i.TMI.IMJI* 

1875 ... 

3,514,000 

Much under 

23 

SI 121.1 MMJI 

1876 ... 

3,124,000 

Under 

27 

o.w>.«km) 

1877 ... 

3,321/MO 

Much under 

22 


1878 ... 

3,382,1X10 

Over 

30 

1 1,825,1 XMJ 

1H71I ... 

5.050,000 

Very much und< r 

IS 

fi.llUU (MM) 

l.sso ... 

3070,000 

Under 

26 

0.11 1,mmi 

lKSl ... 

2,IW| 7,000 

Under 

27 

0.121.06(1 

1882 ... 

3.161,000 

Under 

2S 

10,2t3.'iM) 

1883 ... 

2,715.000 

Under 

26 

8,124,0 m 

1881 ... 

2,731.000 

Over 

30 

8,50 1.' n/ i 

A\t in •* *.f 

It* > IMl 1 
\ \ LTiii.'e i.f 

3,131,000 

- 

2 0( 


rtr-t iiiue 
> impi 

3708,000 



28 

12.278.Wi 

Ami jure ««( 





lilllf \ «_ 





L II it 1 II K’ 

1“M. 

3,1 16, 1 •<» 

— 

so: 

0,1*2,001* 


moll IMINIKTLI) IV 1810 AMI 18S3. 






; 

IMo. 


• 





! 

Quantity 

Value. 

.VuiihtM ni.d 
QuantiU 1 

Value 

Animals living, viz. — 






e 

! 

C 

< Ken, bulls, rows, and calves . 



No. i 

prohibit i it. 

— 

171.75n 

0.352.212 ' 

| Sheep mid lambs, . . . 




i* 1 

prohibited 

— 

1,1 16.1 15 

2.5 18.5s *2 

' It.tctfii and hams, .... 




cwt. • 

6.t8l . 

i i.i. »; 

5.605,002 

lo.ii.ld.3_0; 

1>« ef 




“ , 

prohibiti tf. 

— 

1.00 1,008 

2.80 1.307 

Ilutter and butlerine, . . . 




M 

252.661 

031.8 16 

2.35 1, li 3 | 

11.773.053 

Cheese, 





226.162 

121.616 

l.TOO.Tol 

1,800,400 

Cueoa and chocolate, . . . 




II*. 

3,100,7 16 

i 3. lh 8 

22.608,161 

753.762 1 

Codec, 




cwt. 

627,328 

2.120.1 L 1 

1.107.15 1 

I.9JG.165 

Corn — Wheat 




*4 

8,637.005 

5.880,480 

61.1 38.63 1 

31.151,1*1 | 

“ Other kind>. . . . 




4k 

3,820.131 

2.171.601 

G0.085.781 

•>:; :o»u ve* 

Floui — Wheat, s>Lc., . . . 




4. 

1,537,838 

1.301.653 

16,520.312 

12.5 11.778 

“ Other kind", . . . 




4k 

— 

— 

1.211.116 

105.510 l 

Cm units, 




4* 

221.11 9 

580.65 1 

1.026.58 1 

1.125.062 i 

Eggs, 




No. 

06.1 10.160 

220.312 

0 JO. I36.1 60 

2.752.055 , 

Fish, 




cwt. 

prohibiti it. 

— 

1 1,205.751 

2.50 1 ,066 

Lard 




it 

| 

” 

— 

! 855,5 1 1 

2.217.016 

Meat —Salted 




u ! 

i 

— 

! 272.810 

808,528 

“ Otherwise preserved,. 




it 1 

— i 

— 

1 610. too 

l.< 53.8 lg j 

Changes and lemons, . . . 




hush. , 

not sped tint. 

150,137 

4. 177.0 15 : 

1.701.820 

l’ork -Salted, 




cut. • 

20, .*32 

58.81s 

376.800 

761.871 





it 

1 

2,203 

516 

5,110.500 

1,585.260 

Raisins, 




•* ! 

221,781 

08.772 

1 588.500 

1,057.031 





“ 1 

113,018 

277,4 10 

7.717.725 

3.175.126 

Sugar — Raw, 




“ 1 

4,035.815 j 

0.055,770 

20,366.627 

20.473.237 

“ Rotined and candy. . 




u ! 

17.388 

25.800 

3.283,020 

4. 168,617 

u Molasses and juice. . 




ik i 

4>»7.6,)« | 

600,0 10 

372,683 

155.150 

Tea, 

• ■ 



lb. 

28,021,882 

3.502,735 

, 222.262,131 

11,512,031 j 

Total value. . 



. 



27.500,173 

j Value in l8s;j. 

170,050,205 








Value in 18 10, . . 

‘27.500.173 






1 

» 

Increase in 1883. . 

. 143.351,122 


The year 1883 la taken In preference to 1884, as owing to exceptional circumstances the latter year was not a fair are! ago one. 
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Soils, ami their vrlatire adaptation for Agriculture* 
-Tin* soil being, ns we have .already observe*!, the raw 
material of the husbandman, its composition am! capacity 
:ue to him considerations of the very highest importance; 
for unless due regard be bad to them, successful agriculture 
is Altogether impossible. 

Soils may in general be said to consist of earthy metallic 
oxides, alkaline and saline substances, vegetable and animal 
matter, and water. I'l.n or alumina, silica or Hint, in 
the form of sand, lime, and decaying vegetable matter or 
Jtumtis. are the principal among them. 

The lir**t appro ich towards a determination of the ques- 
tion. •‘Which soil is best fitted for a particular crop?” 
is made by auah/ing existing fruitful soils; and this has 
been c\tensi\ch practiced since the application of chemistry 
to agriculture. The following are a few examples:— 

A very rich soil near l>raytou, Middlesex, consists of — 

l’nrts. 

Carbonate of lime 28 

Slieious c.uth .‘12 

Alumina 29 

Animal and vegetable matter 11 

100 

Ti:i> is a rich sandy loim. long and highly manured, tit fur 
uuv kind of produce, and admirahlv fitted fv»r fruit trees. 

Another good turnip soil consists of — 

Parts. 

<' ubor.lt 1 of 11 * 1 ',. 68 

S’ lie i l.'i 

Ahmiai II 

< »\ ile "f Ip :i ... 8 

\ eg* tibb* ai.i! -al'ne mitt'.r f» 

W U'.r 

ion 

111- -ml «j\.v its fi*rti’.it% t ■ ■ tie* tin- 1 divkmn of tin* ni- 
I f i:me .uel tin Vi g*-tabl.* and -ulin«- m it Ur. 

T: '■ 1" -t loam in l i mce cm-i-ts of - 

I*;u t •>.. 


1 vegetable matter, is highly useful in composts and artificial 
1 soils ; mixed with lime, it would moke an excellent top- 
dressing for moist clay Boils. 

An eminent German agriculturist has given a classifica- 
tion of soils of known qualities, worthy of notice. It is as 
I follows : — 
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A lo'-n .it Ch.imart. high!' prized by g ird**ner» about 
K.ri-, a* the basis nf ll.eir aitifici.il -oil**, Colisi-ts of - 

Part**. 

Argillaceous «>und •*> 7 

i it:- Iv divi led i !.r. dll 

Nil ' (.re *• usd ... 7’4 

t.’.n b‘ rj it»* of lime, co irsf 1 

D<».. line *•» 

\\..ody * ilne ’•» 

Il’imu- and .sohibe* mutU ’■* 

1 <»«i 

A ' r; ri* b l.eitb <-r h< g firth found at M« ndon. and *n 
» .■ ir reijuek; f(,r llow.-r-. and in rMnpo>lH, mnsi.sts of-- 

Parts. 

Gs/ry ‘ilii i'-ns sand 6*2 

^ • ’* !abl" fibre*, pai t iy decompo.-.ed. . . 20 

U «- 10 

< .if’ • !i ite fj lii/ t -ft 

N matt 1 r 1*2 


100 


i: h «*'i). l.ke oi,r >.rg r-artli. would be \ ery unfit for the 
gioiii'i oi c.n; but, from the quantity of humus and 


Relow tliis are very poor rye-lamls. 

Pew soils in Mngland contain more than 4 or i> per cent. 
c»f lmmus. even when in very good heart ; and 2 per cent., 
with a good loamy texture, will render a soil fit for corn 
with judicious cultivation. 

1 here are. however, various modes of distinguishing 
soils, without entering into a minute Analysis of their com- 
ponent parts. The simplest and most natural is to 
compare their texture, the size and form of the \isihle 
particles of which they are composed, and to trace the 
probable source of their original formation from tin* min- 
erals which are found around or below them, or the rocks 
from which they may have been slowly separated bv tbo 
aition of the elements. The science of geology, which 
teaeln-s the relative position and nature of the minerals of 
which the outer crust of the earth is formed, is conse- 
quently of great utility in aiding us to compare difiereut 
s.-ik and in ascertaining their composition. 

I he soils which are immediately derived from the 
primitive rocks, consist either of visible fragments of 
quart/ and other hard minerals, which are not Affected by 
exposure to air or water, and are only ground and com- 
minuted by being rubbed against each other in floods and 
torrents, or of ininnter particles of the same, of wlmh tbo 
••hape is not readily distinguished by the naked eye. When 
they aie altogether composed of visible particles and 
stones, the water readily parses through them; and unless 
they are kept continnally moist by a regular irrigation, 
without any stagnation of the water, they are absolutely 
incapable of sustaining vegetation, or of bringing fruits to 
maturity. It is seldom, however, that any gravel nr sand 
does not contain some portion of earth or other matter, of 
whit h the particles become invisible when diffused through 
water, and to which the expression impalpable substance 
may be applied. A certain portion of this finer part of the 
•-oil. and its due admixture with the coarser, especially 
when* there is some regular gradation in size, uml no stones 
of too largo dimensions to obstruct the instruments of 
tillage, may be considered as essential to fertility. The 
chemical composition of the impalpable substance no doubt 
greatly affix-ta the degree of fertility, but the general tex- 
ture must bo considered ns by far the most important 
circumstance. To improve this texture permanently is 
th«- great object of all tho labours of the husbandman. For 
this purpose he carries various earths from one spot to 
another; puts clay upon one field, and lime and chalk 
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upon another ; brings peat to aamls and el ay 3, and carries I 
gravel and lime to his peat-bogs. Without an adequate I 
knowledge of the composition and texture of a soil it is I 
impossible to inako permanent improvements with any ! 
certainty, or without incurring the risk of failure or of 
useless outlay. 

The soils which have been formed from the disintegra- 
tion and decomposition of tho primitive rocks, such ns 
granite, basalt, slate, or limestone, and especially those 
which contain all these minerals minutely divided and 
intimately iixed, are always naturally fertile, and soon 
enriched by cultivation. The hard particles of quart/ 
maintain a certain porosity in the soil, which allows air and 
moisture to circulate, while the alumina prevents its too 
rapid evaporation or filtration. 

The soils winch have been evidently formed from tin* 
rocks which are supposed to bo of secondary formation, 
arc fertile according to tho proportion of the earths of 
these rocks which they contain. 

Argillaceous earth, or clay, exists in some proportion in 
almost every rock. Some of the hardest gems arc chiefly 
composed of alumina. It lias the property, when mixed 
with other substances, as silica or lime, of fusing into a 
stone of great hardness and insolubility. In this state its 
c fleet on the soil is not to be distinguished from that of 
silica; and by burning common clay, or clay mixed with 
caihonatc of liinc, a sandy substance is produced resem- 
bling burnt brick, which tends greatly to imprme the 
texture of those clays which contain little or no sand in 
their eoniposition. It must be remembered that the 
stillest clays contain a large portion of silica in an impal- 
pable state; but this, instead of correcting their impel - 
incable and plastic nature, rather adds to it. It is only 
palpable sand which, combined with clay in due propoi - 
lion, and with a mixture of organic matter, forms the 
i idlest and most easily cultivated soil. Nome of the rocks 
of secondary formation contain a considerable portion of 
alumina and lime; and when these earths meet with 
crystallized sand, a compound, or rather a mixture, is 
formed which has ull tho requisite qualities, ns to texture, 
to produce the most fertile loams. The only deficiency is 
that of organic matter; blit this is so readily accumulated 
wherever vegetation is established, ol* can be so easily 
added artificially, that, these loams may always he looked 
upon as the most favourable soils for the usual ngncultur.il 
operations; ami if a considerable depth of loam is found, 
which neither retains water too long nor allows it to pcico- 
late too japidly, it may lie looked upon as a soil eminently 
capable of the highest degree of cultivation, and on which 
no judicious outlay of labour will ever cause loss or dis- 
appointment to the farmer. 

The greensand which lies under the chalk, and appears 
near tho surface in several parts of Britain, consists of s 
siliciou«s, argillaceous, and calcareous earth, intimately 
combined and in a high state of subdivision, and yet not 
forming a compact paste with waiter so as to dry in hard ' 
lumps, hut having rather the loose appearance and gianu- j 
lation of tine sand, whence its name. On this soil are i 
found the finest wheats; but such is the variety of its i 
form as it approaches towards the chalk, or crystallized ! 
*.and, or the plastic clay, that the soils which it forms have 
every degree of texture, from loose sands to stiff marls. 

Chalk is perhaps tho mineral most widely spread 
throughout Britain. Seo Chalk. 

The Weald Clay consists of very minute particles of 
alumina and Bilica, forming a tough unctuous earth, tit 
for this growth of oaks, with very few stones or risible 
particles. This stubborn soil is found chiefly in Sussex 
and Kent. It may be rendered fertile by tillage, drain- 
ing, and exposure to frost in winter; and its tenacity may 
bo corrected by the application of lime, ashes, and other 


substances, especially fn«.li st.ihli- dung, which interpose 
and prevent the clods from reuniting into one tough im- 
pervious mass. Lime and chalk do this must HV.etnallv ; 
and when the weald clay has boon brought to a looser 
texture it produces beans, wheat, oats, and cIomt in 
great perfection. 

As clay soils predominate in Knghnid it i* of gp.-it 
importance that, it should br generally known that none 
repay the cost of improvement better than clays, provid'd 
the surface be such as to admit of perfect draining. 

The Oxford Clay is of a bluish colour, which alteis on 
exposure to the air. This is favourable to the growth 03 
grass, and some of the richest pastures in W'ill.-hiic .uni 
Oxfordshire have it fur a subsoil. In the fens of kim-oln- 
I shire the Oxfoid clay is covered bv a coat of peat, forn >d 
by the decomposition of aquatic, plants, which have iu*e,i- 
| niulated vvhei ever the water had no natural exit. 
j tlie.se fins were laid dry by an extensive system of dr.iiniiu, 

| the jn-.it was converted into a rich soil l>y the admixture • . 

1 the clay which was found under it. 

, The Oolite Formation contains much carbonate <f lem- 
; cemented by an unctuous e.uth into a specie* of sti i.e. 

1 ’1 he soil which lies over this stone, and which is of m .1 !\ 
the same nature, hut hiokeu and disunited, is various 111 its 
fpi.dities. Sometimes it is of LTe.il fertility, and si, mi tin < s 
' nearly barren, according as the impalpable mutin’ in .r 
1 abounds and contains a dm* proportion if tin* dniin nr 
1 earths; or it resembles a loose chalky Mini, in wl.n it 
, moisture is ictained with dibit nil v. In tin* hist in-tami* 
it produces every kind of grain in nhniidam o vvijji m« der it<* 
cultivation. In the latter it tequires a *-s t* il outl i\ of 
manure, which readily disappears, and il i" .u'llv called .1 
poor hungry soil. 

Outlie Red Sand.-, me is found a soil which is u-n.uly 
of the tinost quality, ’the line loose soil- of J )<_*\ « 11-hiie 
and Somorsetriiire are of this description. It unites mn-i 
of the requisites of .1 good si.il in its tixtuie, m it In r t<" 
close mu too loose, ami iii tin* impalpable 111 ,t;« 1 in its 
composition. When it contains a pioper poitunof < al- 
e.ueons earth, it mav be reckoned amongst the ii-im t'eir.b* 
kinds ; and wine this is deficient, the addition of lime 1: 
chalk is the hist means <f impiovmg it. 

'Ihcsc are some *.f the prim ip vl natiu il *n:ls fitimi’i 
Great Britain. Kaeh distinct fiiiiiatiui rives ri-e t«> • 
gnat v oriel v with respect to fertility. even while the b--'< 
remains the same; but it is of gieat import. nice to t:.e 
farmer to asceitmi tho gem ral li’tureif tin neks an. I 
strata on which his farm is incumbent, :.im im cheti u 1! 
analysis can determine the exact \ due of the Inul. unless 
tin* geological situation of it is distiiii'tly known. Ih.r 
with this guide the andysis may distinguish t!i«- varieties, 
and point out the spots width can be uiltivati d at tie 
least expense, or imjirovcd by the simplest means ; while it 
may also show the deficiencies which render a soil on the 
most favourable formations dillieulr of cultivate u ir iin- 
provement. when these deficiencies are not easily remedied 
for want of those substances vvlixth aie not found within 
reach of the farm. In all these soils no imtii e has bn u 
taken of organic matter, because this seems m t ,n any 
great degree to he connected with their foimatb n. The 
lVmiarv .strata are distinguish! d bv having 110 traces of 
organic n mains in their composition. He* Secondary 
Strata have not a sufficient propoi tivii to call for an 
especial notice of it. It is in the Tertiary Strata, especially 
those which have been formed by the destruction of anim il 
anil vegetable substances, that organic, matter beci mes a 
peculiar object of attention, and from this reason alone 
alluvial soils of later date are found highly fertile, when- 
ever the ciremnstanees which prevented their eultivnthn 
are removed; whether it be the waters which arc to be 
shut out by dvkes or carried off by draining, or a want of 
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labourers which has left them to n state of nature. When 
the soil is turned up and the seed sown, the crops are 
ahv.iv>. for a greater or less period, certain and abundant. 

The allmial soils formed by the deposit of a variety of 
earths in a state of gnat division, and mixed with a con- 
siderable portion of organic matter, form by far the most 
productive lands. Tlicv bear cro]» after crop with little or 
no additional manuie. and with a very slight cultivation. 
These soils arc found along the course of rivers vvhieli 
traverse extensive plains and which have such a current as 
to keep very tine e.urh suspended by a gentle hut constant 
agitvtim. but not sufficiently rapid to carry along with it 
coarse giavcl or sand. Wherever there is an obstruction 
t«» the current and an eddy is formed, there the eaith 
is deposited as mud. and gradually accumulating, forms 
those alluvial soils which are so remarkable for their 
fi rtility win n carefully protected fiotn the inroads of the 
watirs. In these the impalpable mat t»*r greatly predoiui- 
r i!i s; hut tile intimate mixture of the earths with oigauic 
mitttr. in that stati in which it has been called hunm*. 
yr'-\ents their consolidating into a stiff clay . and the gases 
which are o ntmually evolved fiom the organic matter keep 
the poles Op. U. lllhl give SOope to the growth MS Well Us till' 
*• •tnish.'iii nr ot the im-t*. It is in the alluvial soils princi- 
]< illv that an aci unit .mriyri* i» n>.iu), Kcanse the propm- 
t en ( f their constituent parts varies in iumimei'uhle degrees. 

Orgmie nvittfi* is no d.-uht cNMiiti.il to great feitility in 
a "l. hut si ure 1 1 ds i*i quiie more of it than other-. Iluinus, 
ti. foimwhi.ii m/mic mittii n uuiallv assumes by slow 
d ■ i Tapi '•if'* u in tin* earth, giv . n out certain elmients 
1: tl,. 1 P.it> < oi tako up in tlirii n.ixriit stall-, and 
;*• u' w h.cl: t 1 : • y i bt.iin tl ■■ » nhon which is s ( » abundant in 
..’I vi g. trie j.r« din tt«-n<. But oigiiue mattri m i-vi rv 
: i_*- «: it" *q-« r! ii'eo’is <ieCM'n]»oKitloll keeps tin* pores of 
'!.* 1 • ; - n. and admits, if it d«ns not even attract. air 

: n.i "stale to th.e librt s of tl .* roots. In all inh soiU 
w : i h i.ave to i ti long mltivit-il. \ sjh « i.tlly in g.udiiis, 
at. paitichs «.f a dark o !.-iir and lihrous r* \ture. 
v : i h in tie* mino-i . p.- ajipiar like minute logs of ileirud 
vi'!. ’I ! ki.ji the s.,-1 i.pin, and supply enrbome 

■ .1. wh« a tl.*- a i i * aile's them, i \ tin v are t lowly tiaii* 

: r'.--i u. to hnu.u-. whidi n im rt as long as it 

* i;. i< -r i'\b.h. «\vg* n and f*-rn carbonic arid. Humus 
• d. a'»? in-* if tin i hi.*f i ail-i s of fcitililv. hut its 

j-.- -- n*.e d* ' s not appear to lie si, indispensable as lias 

- i Iriia.'iu* •]. propi r r»\lnn- s.-ims a minh more 
; : -r i*ns i l -]e i -.n-litn-n. Whither humus In* formed 
■: .■ !’)' !■: bv the s!--w pp-ee^s of v » .■ctati"n and suh-e- 
«ief ' -mpo-it'i :i . duet n<-t n ulilv appear: hut it is 
< i.n tr.it t L«_ i •• an* v,. : I s whitli am highly feitile in 
v i a s, ir t . Jv a tra<e of it <an he *{im ovi red. Nich mo 
t ■ wl i ti are pri..nof*d by the decomposition of the 
!. i wl.ii h has run .*i a liquid ‘■fate from the cr.itus of 
*• * 1* .n-i-. Wh* ii • \pf*M ii for a time to the influent** of 
! • iTUee-j-here. tl.e I iv. i iiumhhs into .in ♦ vrtli, which is 
i* ’! ■ : -o as sail ji,us s.md m r so plastic as el.iv, 

i • h i, i- s;n h a j»oi<-ity as suits th.e growth of tie* 
r • i r *f j* ! ddi •*. 

A < * i il ii fouijiosnl if one-thin! roarse .%md. one- 

* : \*:v ti:n -an 1. and on** tliird impalpable nutter, in 

tltri is rili* a i ri t)| f . gre.ite-t quantity. alumina and 
l.'i * . i a s-j a il, r . and from 4 to 1U percent. of organic, 
i." :. -Aitla ut .vv appe.iraige i»f tannin. 

1 - - .opI< -t prongs of ascei taming the in*-* hanieal 
t* * ' - • 'f is by wadiir.g with pure w.ttir. Fi.r this 
I*ui;.f -■ i ti.i* e n 'piired hilt a few flat ]»lates and Urge 

* ups. ^'.rr.i- oi tie: roil is formed into a very thin mud by 
>’ n.i,g it in a cup m arly full of water. 'I he liner particles 

■ Mticr f -mv* ly pound off from the **and oi grit, wliich at 
lit remains p»ii f *. so that tl-e water added to it is no 
J* ogi i »iiM d u'-l. 'Ih'.i hi ing dried ami weighed, gives 


the course sand. The water and earth poured off are 
allowed to settle. A common soup-plate is found n very 
convenient vessel for this purpose. On the surface of the 
deposited enrth will be found nil the undecomposed vege- 
table matter, which with A little care is easily taken off’, 
dried, and weighed. The finer portions of the earth can 
he poured off successively hv shaking the whole moderately, 
till nothing hut very fine sand remains. The alumina and 
impalpable silica will long stay in solution, and allow any 
sand vet remaining to bo deposited. They may ho rapidly 
separated from the water by filtration through stout blot- 
ting paper, but it is prcfcrahlo to pour them into n glass 
tube about 1 inch in internal diameter, with a cork 
fitted in the lower end. In this tube the earths slowly 
fall to the bottom, and any variety in the size of the 
particles causes a line more or less distinct, which can be 
observed through the glass; and thus a very good idea may 
he obtained of the proportion of the different earths, as far 
us regards the size of their particles. In order to ascer- 
tain their chemical differences they should he taken to a 
chemist and analv 7A*d. 

The depth of the soil and the nature of the subsoil 
greatly affect its value. However rich it may he, if there 
is only a thin layer of good soil over a sharp gravel or u 
wet el.iy. it can never he very productive: in the fiist ea^e, 
it will he parched in dry weather; and in the lattci. 
converted into mud by every continued rain. If the 
subsoil he loam or chalk, G inches of good soil will he 
sufficient. With a f«a»t of good soil, the subsoil is of 
little consequence, provided it be dry. and the water can 
find a icady outlet. The best alluvial soils are gem i.illy 
d«*ep, the chalky shallow*. 

'I lie exposure, with respect to the sun, and the declivity 
of the ground, are very important circumstances, and 
equivalent to an actual difference in tint climate. A gentle 
declivity towards the south, and a shelter against cold 
winds, inav make as great a difference as several degiees 
i*f latitude; and in comparing the value of similar lauds 
in different climates, the average heat and moisture in 
i.icli must he accurately known. A soil very fertile in the 
south of Europe may be very unproductive in England; 
and a light soil of some value in the west of Scotland 
might he absolutely barren in Italy or Spain. 

CultirntUm of the Soil . — The better tins soil the less 
cultivation it lequires to produce tolerable crops ; hence, 
when the land is very rich, we find in general a ulovenlv 
n.lture; where the ground is less productive, more laboui 
ami skill are applied to compensate for the want of natural 
feitility. The simplest cultivation is that of the spade, tin* 
hoe. and the rake — ami on a small scale it is the best ; hut 
spade husbandry cannot he carried to a great extent with- 
out employing mote hands than can he spared from other 
occupations. The plough is the chief instrument of till- 
age, and lias been so in all ages and nations of which we 
have any records. Hence, land chiefly cultivated hy means 
«-f the plough is known as u arable " land (from the Latin 
o/’dre, to plough). The main object of ploughing is to 
turn over the whole surface of the ground, as a prepara- 
tion for bringing it to a finely pulverized state, and to 
admit the atmosphere to act upon parts before excluded 
Mom it. When grass land or stubble is ploughed, care 
must hi* taken to bury the grass and weeds completely, 
and the slice cut off by the plough must bo turned over 
nit irely. which \n best done by making the width of the 
furrow greater than tbe depth. When the grass and weeds 
an* rotten, and the ground is ploughed to pulverize it, a 
ii irrow deep furrow is best; the earth ploughed up is laid 
against the side of tho preceding ridge, which forms a 
Mnall furrow between the tops of the ridges, well adapted 
for the seed to lodge in aud to be readily, covered witli the 
harrows. 
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Nothing lias divided botli practical and theoretical 
agriculturists more than the question whether the land 
should he ploughed deep or shallow; but a very slight 
attention to the purposes for which land is ploughed, and 
to the nature of the soil, will readily reconcile these appa- 
rently contradictory opinions. A deep, rich, and stiff soil , 
can never he moved too much or too deep : deep ploughing 
brings up rich earth, admits the air and water readily, and 
gives room for the roots to shoot, whilst the rieh compact 
soil affords moisture and nourishment. Whenever the soil 
helow a certain depth is of an inferior quality, there can he 
no use in bringing it up ; and where the soil is light and 
porous, the bottom lmd much better not be broken. Nor- 
folk farmers know this well, and are very careful not. to 
break tbe;;o7i, as they call it, in their light lands. This 
pan is formed by the pressure of the sole of the plough 
mid the tread of the horses, and opposes a useful bank to 
the too rapid filtration of the water. It lies from ft to X 
inches below the surface. If it is broken the manure is 
washed down into the light subsoil, and the crop suffers, 
cspecialh when sheep have been folded, their dung being 
very soluble. In such soils an artificial pan may he formed 
by the hind-pretter or prow-drill. This instrument 
consists of two very heavy east -iron wheels, with angular 
edges, set on an axle, at a distance from each other equal 
to the xx i<lth of the furrows, and a lighter wheel to keep 
the instrument, vertical. It is drawn by a horse hn 
mediately after the plough, pressing two furrows at mice, 
and going twice over each furrow. 

'1 he mode in which the soil is prepared most perfectly 
fm* the reception of the seed is best shown by following 
the usual operations on fallows. After the harvest, the 
plough is set to woik, and the stubble ploughed in. The 
winter's frost and snow mellow it, while the stubble mid 
weeds rot helow. In spring, as soon as the weather per- 
mits, it is ploughed again, the lirst ridges being turned 
o\ci as they were before. This completes the di-mi imposi- 
tion of the mots and weeds. It. is then stirred with har- 
rows, or (»ther instruments, which tear up the mots that 
remained, and some of these, not being easily destroyed, 
are carefully gathered and burned, or put in a heap to 
ferment and rot, a portion of quicklime being added. 
Another ploughing and stirring follows, at some intirv.il, 
till the whole ground is mellow, pulverized, and free from 
weeds ; manure is put oil. if required, mid immediately 
spread ar.d ploughed in. The land is then prepared for 

the seed. 

Vaiioiia instruments have been invented to stii tin- earth 
arid mix it, without so often using the plough, aiul also to 
Ioom n ami separate roots and weeds. They are nearly all 
made on the principle of the hnrrow\ and consist of a series 
of spikes or teeth, to break up the clods of earth. When 
the soil turned lip by the plough is in large hard lumps, 
a roller, sometimes with spikes in it, is drawn over the 
land to break the clods, or mallets are used to break them 
by hand ; but this is seldom necessary except where vetv 
stiff soils have been ploughed when too wet, and the ridges 
ha\c dried and been ploughed again in dry weather. 

The influence of the atmosphere on the soil, and the 
increased fertility produced by pulverizing and stirring 
heavy lands, led to the notion adopted by Jethro Tull, that 
labour might entirely supersede the necessity of manure. 
Hence the origin of the horse-hoeing husbandry, which at 
one time was so highly thought of as to he called, bv way 
of distinct ion, * 4 the new husbandry.*’ Fallows and manur- 
ing were both discarded as unnecessary ; the seed was 
sown in rows with wide intervals, which were continually 
kept worked and stirred. At first the result was highly 
satisfactory ; all tho humus, by exposure to the air, was 
converted into soluble extract, and taken up by the plants, 
which thruvu well as long as the supply lasted ; but in the 


end it was exhausted, aiul tin* system has g* ne out of 
favour. 

In describing the various proci'W*, in gene ml um- in tho 
cultivation of the soil, we have taken tin- \c:ir when 
the land is fallowed, because it is then that it r'-ciiw-, the 
most, perfect culture, which enables it to pioduei* several 
crops afterwards with a much smaller quantity of l.ihuui. 
!»v such fallowing and proper immuring, the si.il h fully 
restored to its highest degice of fertility. In lighl soils, 
which arc generally poorer, turnips or other gicen 
are sown, on which sheep are folded, whitli by their maiiine 
still more enrich the soil, and it is only when tins rii.iiim «• 
is ploughed in that the laud may be considered as posM-*. - 
ing the proper degree of fertility. 

Satnuff . — When the land has been duly prepared, 1 1s** 
seed is sown. This is done sometimes before the i.vt 
ploughing, hut then the manuie should have been ploughed 
in before; for. except in planting potatoes, wlikh are not 
a seed but a bulb, the inaimie should always In- doi-pi r, 
and not in contact with the seed. When the seed j-, 
ploughed in, the furrow' should not be abov '1 or d inches 
deep, and X or ‘d wide; and it is only in pmticul.ir 
that this mode is to he icroiimioiidcd. 'I lie most common 
method is to sow tin* sci d on the land after the last plmigh- 
ii)L r , and di.ivv the hirrowsovcr to cover it. Win n the 
land h.ls been well ploughed, and especially if the pi*-«.— 
drill Ins followed the plough, the seed will mostly fall i:i 
the small furrows made by two adjoining ridges, and use 
m regular rows. 

Much of the success of the future crops depend 1 ' Oil the 

time and the mod** in who h T • 1 is i "inmittcd I « » the 

earth. Aft* r the 1 md has hem vv* 11 pn pu»**l b\ judicious 
tillage ami manurii. , , my .-ucidcnts and e.uuiu-'t.inces 
may disappoint the nope of the farmer, and the crop may 
he scanty or fail altogether. 1 lie weather and the seasons 
arc not under his c* ntrol ; but still much depends on his 
own judgment and skill. If he seles ts lb** best seeds. 
ehooM-s the proper season f. r sowing them, and has them 
carefully distributed and piopeih covered with • .nth. as 
their nut uic requires forth** most perfect germination, and 
thus also protects them from the voracity oi hints and 
insists, be will have a much gri.iN-r prospect of -in'i,-", 
until r all i ii cun i stances, thin ii In* v\e»e cau-le's • r 
negligent. 

The most common mode of sewing tin* mi d is In scat- 
tering it as cvmly a* possible over the ploughed Mil Luc 
a.s it lies in ridges fiom the ploiiji. Tin* harrows follow, 

' ami mumbling down the ridgis. cover the so l whnh Ins 
f dli-n in the hollows hot w cm riam. It icquuvs an e\- 
pi-i ieiiced sower to scatter the e\ n*t quantity over a given 
siirfau*. without crowding the soid in one spot and allow - 
mg too great intervals m another, lienee the fanner who 
does n*»t himself sow the seed, invariably chooses the most 
experienced and skilful labourer to pci form this work. 
Notwithstanding every caie and attention the seed cannot 
always he sown with perfect regularity, and it is this 
difficulty that has stimulated the invention of machines 
fir sowing, which arc noticed in the aiticlc on Acmi- 
rt i.rniAL Imim imints. 

/) rill in ^ is a mode of sowing hv which the seed i.s 
deposited in regular equidistant rows, at mu h a depth as 
each kind requires for its most perfect vegetation. It has 
- been practised by gardeners from time immemorial, and 
from the gaiden it lias gradually extended to tlm field. 
Though it has not realized the over. sanguine expectations 
of some agriculturists. Hie advantage of sowing the seeds 
in rows or drills has stood the te*t of experience; and the 
drill husbandry, by combining the advantages of continued 
j tillage with those of manure and a judicious rotation of 
• cr.ps. is a decided improvement on the old methods of 
! sowing all seeds broadcast. The crops which are now 
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most generally drilled are potatoes, turnips, beans, peas, 
beet-root, cole-seed, and carrots ; and in general all plants 
which require room to spread, whether above or under the 
ground. The distance between the rows in these crops is 
generally Mich as to allow the use of a light plough or 
horse-lice to be drawn bv u horse between them. The 
most common distance is 27 inches. The Northumberland 
mode of cult bating turnips, which is adopted by most 
scientific fanners, consists in placing the manure in rows 
immediately under the line in which the seed is to he 
drilled, ami keeping the intervals in a mellow and pul- 
verized state by repeated stirring. 

'i he instrument used for sowing seeds in single rows is 
soim times a small light wheel-barrow, which a man pushes 
before him : lienee called the drill -harrow. It has a box 
i»i which the seed is put. with a slide to regulate the 
quantity. This is allowed to fall on a wooden or metal 
cylinder below. 

'I he proper season for sowing each kind of grain, the j 
choice of seed, and other particulars, arc explained under 
the name of the different seeds usually sown. As a general 
mle. it may be observed that the smaller the seed the less 
it must lie covered : and clover or grass seed arc not 
Usually harrowed in, but only pressed in with the roller. 

It lias bc»n found by expuience tb.it besides the general 
exhaustion of humus produced by \cgctation, especially 
by those plants which hear oily or farinaceous seeds, each 
kinl <f crop has a specific effect on the soil, so that no 
cate it !:■ mure v m make the same ground pioducc equal 
crips of tin* same k ; nd of grain for •iny h ngth of time 
with* at the iiiur\« nti« it i f other crops. Whether this be 
( wing to any pec uli.it nouri^him nt necOs>arv to each par- 
t • alar kind of plant-, ot because plants not indigenous 
df'cu rate in a foreign soil, the fact is certain with respect 
t- most (nps usnally raised, and particularly red clover. 
Ii.is pi Ints out the advantage of varying the crops 
.unra.i g a 5 * they are f*und to succeed best after each 
other. Ir general, all kinds of grain Mircri-d best after a 
nop wh.< ii ha» been cut before the seed ha.s ripened or 
t’ 1 • i- drii'd up, those plants which have a naked 

st' :n with few leavi s thrive best afur leguminous plants, 
"hi.ii ha\c more Micculent stems and inoie leaves, and 
wh i.li L* ir their seeds in pods, as peas, beans, tares, or 
M'rtlu-: or after esenb nt roots, which strike deep into 
the ground, as carrots, parsnips, beet-roots, and turnips. 
IT< m the-e cirnimstai.ces the different systems of rotation 
l.uv- h.nl their origin. 

fc.a/ung (ft cutting corn when it is ripe) is one of the 
nest impi rtant operatic ns c-f harvest. It requires many 
hinds to accomplish if in proper time, so that the corn 
w.h-i h ready for the sickle may not be too ripe and shed, 
n i the f nr weather be allowed to pass before all the com 
is med in bams nr j-:a<hs. 

J he i *.niTf on reaping-book, or sic kle, with which in some 
l’‘ae- t‘.e ci rn i-. -Tul i*it, is one «.f the oldest instruments 
' ' . anJ the goddess Ores was generally rrpre- 

Wl V* 1 by the ar.e.uifs witli a sheaf of torn and a sickle 

h* r lian i. 'I he division of labour is inti odueed with 
.i i . • ije repc ngst a band * f reapers. A certain number cut 

tv »■ ru. w}::le others fc>i]ow tci gather the sheaves; scime 
f niy [r*. paring the bands, and others tying theiri ancl 
fc, dtTi" up the -heaves ir.to stocks *r shocks, which usually 
* ' 1 of t* n or twelve .‘heaves. In many places there is 
a regular mea-mre f or the circumference of a sheaf, which 
*!|* 1,1,1 J f 'r e.\< e# .J 30 imhos. T he bands are made by 
tak;i,g two small handfuls of the cut corn, and crossing 
them jus? b. low the e irs into a knot. The sheaves should 
he so t.e.J t! at then- may he no danger of their falling 
loo-i** when pit* bed into th«* cart or M.u ked, without being 
ho tigl t an to priw-f.t t lie moiiture in the straw frciiu 
evaporat ng. i^ey should. nc»t be tied ton near the ears, j 


( but rather nearer to the butt. When tied they nro placed 
1 two and two on tho butt-ends, with the cars leaning against 
each other ; but sometimes in a circle, all the ears being 
together, and the butts slanting outwards: a slieaf is then 
opened, by inserting tho hand into tho middle of tho oars, 
and reversed over tho tops of the preceding, forming a cone, 
and covering all tho other ears, while it hangs down around 
them. In this position they will bear much rain without 
injury. 

Very generally oats and barley are cut with an ordinary 
scythe, and treated in some counties in a similar manner 
to hay. The process of reaping with tho sickle or scythe 
is tedious and expensive; hence machinery has been intro- 
duced for tho purpose, and bids fair entirely to supersede 
the old methods. During the last half-century numerous 
patents have been taken out for reaping machines, both in 
England and the United States. Some of these are already 
described in tho articlo oil Aouicultl'kal Implkmknts. 

Another department of agriculture is that which concerns 

Pasturage and Grass Land , — Tho pasturage (Lutin, 
past urn, a feeding ground) of rattle has of late v cars 
become of gTcatly increased importance as a regular part 
of husbandry, in consequence of immensely increased con- 
sumption of butchers meat by all classes of the community. 

Pastures are now fenced And protected, and pains arc tnki n 
to improve them, so as to maintain many more cattle or 
sheep than they would in their natural state. Wo do not 
refer to rich grass lands, in which bullocks and sheep are 
fatted, and which are commonly called grazing land; nor 
to artificial pastures, which form portions of arable farms, 
and have been depastured only to enrirli them and make 
tlirni more fit to produce corn when again submitted to the 
plough; but to those tracts of land which, from situation, 
climate, or other causes, although they are portions of cer- 
tain estates and the property of individuals, lie nearly in a 
state of nature, and produce a revenue or profit only accord- 
ing to the number of cattle and sheep which can be reared 
or maintained in them. There are many such pastures 
on the dura, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, too high and 
exposed to allow of cultivation or permanent habitation, 
hut producing abundant food for cattle in particular 
seasons of the year. 

Whenever pastures arc hired, the rent is always reckoned, 
not hy the extent of surface, but by the stock which can 
he maintained u|ioii it. Thus in Switzerland, the moun- 
tain pastures arc divided into portions of twenty, forty, or 
more cows. In many places pastaring has been found 
much more productive than cultivation; and some large 
proprietors have converted great tracts of land from arabln 
into pasture farm. But this ran only be done where tho 
population is very scanty, and where tho soil and climate 
do not tempt men of capital to settle. 

Wherever there are large pastures in exposed situations, 
proper and suitable buildings made of substantial materials 
should be erected. The cattle should have nnmerous sheds 
for refuge in bad weather, and sheep especially should have 
protection and shelter. Warmth is in some cases of morn 
importance than food; and an animal exposed to all the 
severities of a northern climate requires more food to keep 
it alive than when kept warm and protected from the 
immediate influence of cutting winds. 

There is another kind of pasture in England, on the 
chalky hills which are called Downs, where useful and 
hardy sheep are reared. ’ Here the exposure is less, and 
the proximity to the plains gives frequent opportunity of 
driving the sheep to sheltered situations. The grass on 
the chalk hills is in general very fine and short, and tho 
quality is very good. 

Pasture* are seldom improved with manure, which is 
generally reserved for arablo land, or grass land intended 
to be mown for hay ; but if richness is valuable in a pas- 
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turn, it will well repay tlio expense of manuring, especially I 
with liquid manure, tho drainings of dunghills and the | 
urine of cows and horses, which is collected in a tank when ! 
they are kept in stalls. I J eat ashes are also very useful, i 
mid have a powerful effect in stimulating the vegetation of 
all the grasses. The adaptation of the stock to the nature 
of the pasture is an object of the greatest importance, and 
requires much judgment and experience. ! 

drams Land proper may bo divided into upland pastures | 
and artificial grasses. Upland pastures are portions of 
land on which the natural grasses grow spontaneously, 
varying in quantity and quality with the soil and situation, i 
When a pasture land is naturally rich, tho only care required 1 
is to stock it judiciously, to move the cattle frequently from ' 
one spot to another, and to eradicate certain plants which are ; 
useless or noxious. The urine of the cattle is the manure ! 
which keeps up the fertility of grass land. A poor arid j 
soil is not fitted for grass, nor one whieh is too wet from 
the abundance of springs und tho want of outlet for the 1 
water. These defects can only bo remedied by expensive 
improvements. 

When old meadows have been neglected, or too often 
mown, they produce nothing but a coarse sour grass. In 
that ease, besides draining it if required, the land must be . 
broken up and undergo a regular course of tillage, until the | 
whole of tho old sward is destroyed. Tho proper method ■ 
of treating such land is to sow no more coni crops than 
ill pay the expense of breaking up, carting earth, lime, or 
other substances upon it, to improve the soil, and to lay it 
down to grass again as soon as the old sward is destroyed. : 

If tho soil is fit for turnips, no better crop can be sown 
to prepare for the grass seeds. Turnips of an early kind 
may he sown in May, and fed off with sheep in August 
or September; and tho ground being only very slightly 1 
ploughed, or rather scarified, and harrowed fine, the seeds 
urn he sown and rolled in. Tho species of grasses sown 
must depend on tho naturo of the soil, but it is impossible 
to Ik* too choice in tho selection. The quantity per acre of 
the mixed seeds should not bo less than 30 or 40 lbs., 
to insure a close pile tho next year. If the soil is not 
naturally rich, liquid manure should be used. Sometimes, 
in soils not congenial, recourse is had to innoculating glass. 
This is done by taking pieces of swatd from an old meadow, 
and spreading them over the surface of the land to he. laid 
down, after it has been ploughed and prepared. This is a 
very effectual method of producing a permanent pasture. 

When an arable field is sown with tho seeds of grasses 
and other plants which give herbage for cattle, it is called 
nu artificial meadow. Clover in this case is always a prin- 
cipal plant, both the red and the white; these, with annual 
or perennial rye grass, are sown with a crop of corn in 
spring, and begin to show themselves before harvest. The 
seeds usually sown on an acre, when tho hind is laid down 
to grass, are ns follows: — Red clover, 12 lbs.; white, fi 
Ihs. ; t iefi >il, 4 lbs. ; rib grass, 2 lbs. ; and 2 pecks of Paccy's 
i ye grass. Sometimes cockfoot grass (Dactyl is glomcrnta) 
and cow grass (Trifolium medium) are milled. This is 
for a field intended to remain four or five years in grass. 

u Hay milking” in v finable and wet seasons is extremely 
difficult on the old plan of waiting until the grass has 
thm oughly dried on the gronnd after cutting. Ry the 
ingenious invention, however, of Mr. W. A. Gibbs, known 
as tho “ hay-dryer " and the “ stack-cooler,” fanners arc 
rendered independent of the weather, as they may make 
their hay in tho wettest season and stack it at once with- 
out any danger. Sec Hay. 

Tho introduction of artificial mcAdows in districts where 
the soil hceined not well adapted for pasturo lias greatly 
increased the number of cattlo ami sheep reared and 
fattened, and lira caused greater attention to be paid to 
tho means of improving the breeds of both. 


In tho neighbourhood of largo towns there am many 
meadows, which, without being irrigated, are mown every 
year, and only fed between hay harvest and the next spring. 
These require frequent manuring to keep them in heart, 
and witli this assistance they produce great crops of hay 
every year. The grazing of cattle is guuei.dly tonsideied 
a more profitable occupation than simply tilling the land ; 
though the capital required is considerable, yet the em u ill 
expenses are not great. Ry uniting the raising of coin and 
the grazing of cattle and sheep the laigcst profit is prob- 
ably obtained, and this is tin: great argument in favour of 
the convertible system of husbandry. 

The Farm . — A farm is a certain portion of land appro- 
priated for cultivation either by the proprietor or b\ a 
tenant, who pays for it a certain stipulated rent. In the 
present improved state of agriculture, a man who takes a 
farm of 200 acres of arable land, or land partly arable ami 
partly good pasture, will require from £1000 to £2000 ; 
and it is not advantageous either to landlord or tenant that 
he should take the farm unless he can command that sum. 
The umount of capital required depends in a great degree 
also on the quality of the land; very rich land requires less 
capital in proportion to the rent than poor land. 

When it is ascertained what extent of farm may be 
safely undertaken with a given capital, the most important, 
object to he attended to is the condition and fertility of 
the soil, not only with respect to the natural quality of the 
land, hut tho actual state it is left in hv the preceding 
system of cultivation. It will be a great advantage to have 
had an opportunity of seeing the land at all times, observing 
it in different seasons a. id states of the weather, and 
especially of seeing the crops (hushed out. and ascertaining 
the quantity of cor . ' : c h is usually \ ielded from a certain 
quantity of straw; for 'ands very similar in outward appear- 
ance will produce a very different return when th»* crops arc 
thrashed out. Next to the nature of the soil is to be con- 
sidered the convenient situation of the farm, the disposition 
of the fields, and the adaptation of the farm-buildings to 
the most profitable occupation of the land. The roads, 
especially those which lead to the neighbouring towns, 
whence manure may he obtained, are a most important 
object; and if there is water- carriage it greatly enhances 
the value of the farm. The roads to the fields, and tin* 
distance from these to the farm-yard ; the convenience of 
having good pasture, or land easily laid down in gr.it s mur 
the homestead; and especially the situation of the farm 
buildings with respect to the land, and the abundance of 
good water — are all circumstances which must be well con- 
sidered, and w hieli will greatly infftience the probable profits, 
and eonsequently the rent which may he fairly offered. 

The disposition of the buildings is of gicat importance. 
Large straggling buildings are inconvenient, and cost much 
in repairs. The house should he neat and comfortable, fit 
for the residence of a farmer who has a capital such as the 
farm requires. Near tile house and the farm-yard tlicro 
should be a small paved eourt separated from the yard by 
a Imv wall. In this court, which should communicate 
with the daiiy\ the utensils may be placed on proper 
benches to air and dry in the sun. The yard or yards in a 
large farm should be sheltered on the north side by tho 
barns, which need not be so extensive as used formerly to 
he. thought necessary. Every farm which is so extensive 
as to require more than one lloor to thrash the corn on, 
ought always to have a thrashing machine attached to it. 
A small yard, distinct from tho other, with shells for tho 
cattle to shelter themselves undei in wet and stormy 
weather, is a great advantage. Tho cart- sheds should be 
in the stack-vard. which properly occupies a space north of 
the barn. There should be a sufficient number of stands 
with proper pillars and frames to build stacks on. Oil each 
side of the yard should be placed the stables, cow-houscs. 
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and feeding-stalls, with a pump of good water near the 
last, ami convenient place- to put hav, straw, and turnips 
in, with a machine to cut them. An underground cistern 
near the cow-house and stnhles. into which the urine and 
washings of the cow-house m:n mu by means of a sink or 
drain, is a most useful appendage. The liquid manure thus 
collected in a tank will he found most useful in enriching 
the land. Light thatched roofs are sufficient for the sheds 
and smaller building*, and even for the eow-hou-cs and 
stables. The house should alvv.iv s he detached from the 
farm-buildings, and should have a tiled or slated roof. 

A burn is the farm building in which agricultural pro- | 
duco is stored, to protect it from the weather ami keep it 
in safety. Such buildings are needed in all countries 
where the climate does not permit the corn to he thrashed ! 
in the field and immediately put into a granary: and they 
were formerly large enough to contain the whole produce | 
of a farm, whether hay, corn, or straw. Owing to the J 
improved practice of stacking hay and corn in the <q en air, 
modern barns .lie much smallci. 

Iiarns are built < f stone, brick, timber, or in some place* 
of dry rammed earth in the manner termed jn‘<i. If roofed 
with tilts they should he bedded in coaise hay. which is 
more ctlectual than moitar in presenting the drifting of i 
f snow ; and if with thatch, reeds are to he pieferred to any 
other material, because they uth-rd no lodgment ft.r veuniu, 
and atb.rd an e\ccll« nt protection against the weather. 

/trainin'/*, in rural economy, is a term applied to the 
fh wing of exert 'in ntitioub liquids into the common diiug- 
1 m ip of t!m faim-y.p-d. The application of drainings 
t» eor'ip* -t leaps i- nnwr extensively prirti-i'il both hv 
si ntlrie .u.d ji.u-tii.d faimers. ami those who neglect 
this prn\isioii sustain material lo-s by being driven t<» 
make extensive pnreh.is..s of manure, both at home and 
id. It should he reim-mberi *1. liowiver. that the fanner 
who h.i\s guano. b« ne-du-t. or «»ther artificial manure". hut 
<1- .v !.< t h ok <.ar« fully .ifti r his draining", is extravagint ; 
for I,*-- brings i!u* -arnv thing into hi" vanl at great cost, 
wi.v a l.t might have for nothing, if lie did not sutler it to 
fh.vv « i ev tp< rite iisi-le-'h away from tin* same. That 
o.rn.r gs fertilize tie -il , even* farmer must lie aware 

♦ vn in m childhood; bin how great is th«ir power in this 
respect. a:.d law much of this power may be lost by caie- 
h ]iiisii\ati< a and t r# itimnt. many fanners do m.t \ *-t 
km w. Wen- it otla-rwi^e. draining tanks, conveniently 
plat'll, would he provided in even' farm-vaid; one would 
i" h ng'T find m a firm great puddles of drainings, or 
brow . i i'-Hut- »f liquid gu mo «*ti« rirnirg futb fioin eveiv 
f o h'-'sn*. to hi i..vt in tl.i village pond. 

lie gi i* it mavuii.g value of .:raining- arise*; primip.illv 
fr« m the quantity « f mitogen and potash contained 
t.ar» m. We ti.id that in tin- twelve monlli-.’ drainings of 
.i i • v. tie re exist" as much of nitirgen .i" is to be found in 
■ m-a! tf the l ,r **t guim-. and of potash, about Ijewt. 
M* r. if tl.i -* twr Iv »• 'ii'-nt 1: s’ ill.linings Wi !•' collected 

. * ! d. it h*s beejj mmputod that about Ci ewt. of solid 

• \lr: : ’i.igt.r ho f.br im»d from tbem. which in fertilizing 
j '■ **r woifd 1* e.ju.il t* the b'st South Amerieati guarm. 

I:, ft" f oiler ting * f * * inpo«.t heaps, and the application 

* f • n • ".g*. nil ft.e refuse matters cojinectrd with a farm 
a i. ■ e ; t 1 fif.mJv ri. '.'!•• use of. ‘■wh n*» wap-suds, dfch- 
'* *• 1!« >o ot. pet dust, saw-diM, nibbi"h, 

* ’ g" of ir.ui!, diit, Ac. 'I lies** hcips may be kept 
iv ’-t a i*k dr ih mg", tl.eammoriiaeal combinations in which 
re r* • - . ,i-l. partly by the earth, and partly in the humus. 
lh* j»r'*e s ,.f fi rmeiita*ioii i^ materially aeeelcrafi-d bv 
r r * r . i''y 't'.rrin/ up the mass. '1 bus the farmer is abb; 
I' 1 Kn ■, ,, t. j,i, r;i h!,. *1 vantages, from the employment of 
wiat *v ' ■ , ! • 1 .»,»• an." Hires rn hi" f.u in-ti ad. 

'It.' -u’i / ct tf Mvsiui s in general, and also that of 
I»i' ux\f»h, will bo tnated of in .separate articles. 


AGRIGEN TUM, now Gikoentf, a Sicilian city, 
distinguished by the magnificence and gigantic size of 
its ruins, which bear evident testimony that the stories 
related of its extraordinary wealth in old times arc not 
entirely without foundation. It was called by the Greeks 
Akragas, and by the Romans Agrigentnm. It is situated 
on the southern coast of Sicily, about 2J miles from tho 
sea, 37° 17' N. lat., 13° 28' E. Ion. It was a colony from 
Gcl.i, another city lying on tho same coast, to the eastward, 
founded about n.r. 580, and was at first a free city, then 
under tho government of a single person or tyrant (a 
Greek word merely expressing the assumption of absolute 
power), of whom the celebrated Phalaris was one. In 
union with Syracuse Agrigen turn resisted the Carthaginians, 
and defeated them at Himcra. We find few notices of it 
again till n.r. 408. At that time the city flourished, 
according to Diodorus, in wealth and luxury, suc.h as no 
other state except Romo itself ever exhibited. The cele- 
brated temples of Hera and of Coneord mo amongst the 
purest models for the earlier style of Doric. The mus-ive 
columns of the first-named lose a third of their diameter 
from bottom to top. (The later Doric is more slender, and 
more elegant.) Columns and entablatures of these fine works 
will he found in our Plates on Gkkkk AiiriiiTKCTritK. 
The temple of Zeus also is a grand ruin, and the remains 
of tho ancient city generally are imposing. The number 
of citizens is stated by Diodorus (xiii.) at 20.000, ami of 
j foreigners settled there 180,000 more, a number probably 
j much exaggerated. In n.c. 405 this prosperous city was 
j again attacked and captured by the Carthaginians, its 
inhabitants dispersed, and the city razed. Emm this 
destruction Agrigentnm never recovered. See Gmkikxti. 

AG RIMONY (Agritnonia) is a genus of yellow- 
flowered plants belonging to the order Rosai’k.k. It is 
distinguished in the order by having the two or three 
carpels inclosed in the dry tube of the five-cleft calyx, by 
the hooked bristles outside tho calyx, by the five petals, 
and numerous stamens. There are tw r o liritish species, 
Ayrimanin JCupatnria and Agrimonia odor at a. The 

latter is rare, and may be known by the hooked bristles 
, bi nding downwards instead of spreading out. The coin- 
1 mon agrimony is a wayside plant, about 2 feet high, with 
a spike of yellow flowers. It is a tonic and an astringent, 
and is found as an ingredient in several ** h<*rb te-m. M 
, it also contains tannin, and is sometimes used to dye 
! wool of a nankeen colour. 

■ Hemp agrimonv is Eupatorium vannuldn nm. 

1 AGRIPPA, H. CORNELIUS, a celebrated writer, 

1 philosopher, and physician, who flourished during the 
i .sixteenth century, was born nt Cologne of nn ancient 
family, 14Hfi, When very young he fought as a private 
in the Italian wars of the Kinperor Maximilian, and 
received the honour of knighthood on account of his 
i i-nragc. He then turned his attention to study, obtained 
the degreeH of Doctor of Law* and Doctor of Medicine, and 
in 1503 was ap]H>intcd lecturer on theology at Dole. Hero 
he directed some severe satires against the monkish orders, 
and aroused their hostility to such an extent that they 
followed him with hatred and persecution to the end of his 
life. Compelled to leave Dole, to escape arrest on thn 
chai ge of heresy, he spent a short time in England, and 
Mih-equcntly taught theology at Cologne, Pavia, and Turin. 
He afterwards went to Metz, whero ho was appointed to 
the office of syndic ; hut as he still maintained his contro- 
versy with tho monks, and successfully defended a poor 
woman who hod been accused of witchcraft, he was 
obliged fo leave that city. He returned again, however, 
in 1521, and having gained considerable fame as a 
phyrician lie was appointed medical attendant to tho 
queen -mother of Francis I. Before ho had any oppor- 
| t unity of attending upon her he received orders to consult 
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Ilie stars as to tlio issue of the rainpaign about to bp umlcr- ! third consulship (n.r. 27), in wbif-li year Octavian received 
taken by Francis in Italy. This he declined to do, and the title of Augustus, Agiippa built the Pwihi.on, in 
thus lost tho royal favour, from which he h.id hoped so commemoration of the victoiv near Artinui. Whether this 
much. IIo then proceeded to Holland, where he composed noble work be a temple, or part of a bath, has been u loug- 
his most celebrated work, entitled “Do Inccrtitudino fit standing dispute. The Pantheon will be found eorieetly 
Vanitato Soicntiarum” which was afterwards published drawn in plan and elevation in our Plates on Koman Avelii- 
at Antwerp in 1530. It was a satire of ex tmne severity torture. Agrippa canicd out the design of Julius Cjcsu in 
upon the existing state of learning, or rather upon its having a complete chart of the Unman empire diawn up, 
scholastic professors and directors. He had previously : and wrote a history of the events in which he bad taken 
published a work on the 41 Excellence of Women," by which part, which is now Inst. He was thrice married, his thud 
he gained the favour of Margaret of Austria and tlm post (wife being .Inlia, the daughter of Augustus. h\ whom 
of historiographer to the Emperor Charles V. lie published lie was the father of Cains and Lucius Caspar, of Julia, of 
a history of a portion of that monarch’s government, but I Agrippina the elder, and Agrippa Postunms. VipsmJa, 
being accused of blasphemy and irreligion bis salary was j bis daughter by bis lirst wife, married 'liberius Catsai, 
stopped, and he was imprisoned at Brussels in the year afterwards emperor. The noble, if somewhat stern and 
1531. On his liberation ho visited tho Archbishop of irregular, features of Agrippa arc well known in bust, 
Cologne, to whom ho dedicated his 14 Occult Philosophy.” statue, and medal, and never fail to arrest the attention of 
His debts drove him from that city, and Ids book was the visitors to t h«* galleries of Koine, 
attacked by the Inquisition. Ho afterwards lived at Bonn (Appian,** Civil Wars,” lib. 3 -ft; Dion Cassius, lib. 16-51: 
until 1535, when bo repaired to Lyons. Here he was Livy, “Epitome,” 117-130; Mciiv. lie's "Romans under 
imprisoned for a libel against the mother of Francis L, but the Empire.”) 

obtained his release tbrongh the good offices of his friends, AGRIPPI’NA, THE ELDER, one »J the noblest 
and retired to Grenoble, where he died the same year, of Roman matrons, the daughter of M. \ ipsanius Agiippa 
His works were published in two vols. Hvo, at Lyons, about and , Inlia, niariied Gmuanicus (the sou of Diusus, nu<b 
the year 1550, and have been several times reprinted. He ! nephew of Tiberius), to whom she Imre nine children, among 
possessed considerable literary and scientific attainments, ; whom were Caligula, afterwards emperor, and tho second 
but he appears to have dabbled a little in alchemy and j Agrippina, the mother of Nero. On the uiaili of Augustus 
astrology, and this, with the publication of the 44 Occult ■ ( \.i>. 11), Oermanicus and his wife weie with the army on 
Philosophy,” which gives the most complete account of the ; the banks of the Khim\ whcie Agrippina had ou-asu n to 
Cabbala, caused him to gain the reputation of being a display her firmness i.f j..,rp sc and her c< image. In the 
magician. Many curious stories were told of his poweis 1 vear 17, the db -L»-d state of the East alibi del 'libcriu«, 
in this direction, blit there is no real proof that he ever J who had become e up« ,or, a pict* \t forieeallmg Germani- 
praetised magic at all. cus from the command on the Rhine, the men e welcome 

AGRIP PA, KING. I., II. See IIkkod Agrippa j when Tiberius remembered that the devoted soldiers had 
h. II* offered to make (leriuanieiis and not himself the successor 

AGRIP PA, MARCUS VIPSANIUS. a Rinnan of \ of Augustus. Agrippina accompanied her husband, and 
obscure birth who rose to a high position, both in militatv ] was with him at Antioch in Svria when lie fell a victim, at 
and civil atlairs. He was horn* about 03 li.r., and died liu*4 such was bis own conviction, to the pm-mi of Pisu 
n.r. 12. He was the main instrument in securing the ( A.n. l‘.i\ saciilieed to the hatnd of Tibcnus and his 
undivided sovereignty of the Roman empire to his fellow- ; mother Li via. He implored l.i> wife on bis deathbed to 
student, Oetaviaiius Cn’sar (Augustus). It was at A grip pa's j submit to the evil times, but Agrippina, disregarding bis 
instance tlmt Octavian at once set out for Rome on bearing j advice, lamb d at RrundUium. in Italy, with the voutlihd 
of the murder of Julius Cassar, the great-uncle of Octav ian. i (\iligula and her youngest infant, ’br.uiug ln rself the 
Agrippa accompanied him, and in 41 and 40 took an funeial urn of Grrm.iuuus : amlsogic.it was the uidigiu- 
important part in the war against Lucius Antonins ; the tion of the Roman people, that I’i-o died either bv bis 
capture of IVrusia, which brought that war to a conclusion, own hand or by the onhr of the emperor. She livui at 
was in a great measure due to Agrippa. In his consul- Roim- ft r a* -me vears. the object of the emp« ror's jealousy 
ship, n. «\ 37, he gained a victory over the Aquituni, and anil fcais, which her pioud heiiing was calculated to 
let! a Roman army across the Rhine. A large portion of increase. She was finally banished, on a t lunge of tre.i^ui- 
tliis year was employed by Octavian in preparing a fleet oils ambition, to the island of I’amhit.iria, where she closed 
to oppose Sextus Pompey, whose superiority at sea enabled her life by starvatb n, lstli (k tuber, a.i». 33. Her two 
him to command the whole coast of Italy. Agiippa, who eldest sons, Nero and Driisus. weie also put to death 
was summoned to Rome on this emergency, began his by Tiberius. (Tacitm, ‘‘Annals.” lib. 1 — 1 1» ; Suetonius, 
operations by cutting a passage through the barrier of “ Augustus Tibei ins.” “ Caligula.'') 

Hercules, which sepaiated tho Luerine Lake from the sea, AGRIPPI NA, the daughter 'of Gcnnaniius and the 
and he thus converted that lake and tho interior lake of noble Agrippina the elder, whoso staiuhss name she had 
the Avernus into a harbour, which was called Port us the signal reproach of covering with well-deMi ved infamy, 
.Tulius. In the following yenr he annihilated the power of was born A.n. 11 in the chief town of the Tbii, which 
Sextus Poinpey, and gave to Octavian the possession of she uftei wauls raised to the rank of a Roman colony, 

Sicily. In the year 33, though already of consular rank, calling it afhr herself, Colonia Agrippina ^ now Cologne), 

he held the office of udile, his administration of which was She was fourteen vears of age when Tiberius gave her 
distinguished by the restoration of the aqueducts, the in marriage to C»i. Domitius Abeiicb.ii bus, by whom 
building of the great Julian aqueduct, the improvement of she had a son, wlm at first bore the name of bis father, 

the sewers of Rome, and the erection of fountains. In the but afterwards under that of \ero became emperor of 

naval victory off Ac.tiuin (i«.c. 31), which left Octavian Koine. After the death of Domitius her brother, the 
without a rival, Agrippa was again the admiral of the sue- Emperor Pal igula Kanislied heron the ground of her utterly 
cessful fleet. In reward for these services he shared with abandoned life: hut on the accession id Claudius she was 
M croon as tho full confidence of Octavian, who associated recalled from exile, and became the wife of LTispus Passi- 
him with himself in the important task of reviewing the ciuik. She is said to have caused the death of Passienus ; 
senate. In n.c. 28, Agrippa was again consul, and married and when her uncle Claudius put his adulterous wife 
his second wife Marcella, tho niece of Octuvian. In his Minima to death (a.i>. 50). Agrippina sccuicd her uncle a 
voi„ i. U 
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affections, and lie married her, though such a marriage 
was contrary to Roman u-.ige ^Gains. i. Slui had 

influence enough to bring almut a marriage between her soil 
l>omitius and Octavio, tlu* daughter of Claudius; and she 
i mim ed Claudius to adopt hoi -on, who thereupon assumed 
the name of Nero, though Claudia.- had already a son, 
liritannieus, by Me-salina. In ft I Agiippina eompleteit 
her ambitious designs b\ poisoning Claudius, and causing 
her sou Xeio to bo ai know lodged emperor bv the soldiers — 
the murder of Ihit.innicu- following almost as of course. 
Agiippiua now ruled the woild fur the first years of Nero's 
nign. I»ut the mother and the son could not live in 
harmony, for e.uli hated and feared the other: and after 
one or two attempts to shake ol! her authority Nero’ caused 
her to be miudncd Apippina was a woman of 

literary ucqtiiieim lit-, and she wrote some commentaries, 
i-f wldeh Tacitu- a\ ailed himself for his historical writings. 
Of her infamou- ihaiMttcr tliis is not the plaee to speak 
with flirt lit r dt tail. 

AGROSTIS is a genus of <Ji:\— is, consisting of a 
oon-ideiahh- number ut -p,*» ir- with loose-branched capil- 
lary pan a h - of th>wcrs and a ere* ping habit. The upper 
glume is sui.dh r tb m the it.xxt r: the flowers have hairs at 
ft be ba-c. and aic -ingle within the glumes; the pale- are 
unequal. 

l‘< ur -pe» i« - are n itixe- of tin- country. Ayrosti* ntha 
i- abnmt.ii.t in mu-iix pi it e*.. wl.tre ir form- a v.ihialde 
pa-tnie. I’nib r :i »■ i» mu* of Iri-li iioiin gra-- this species 
lias him tit <h .-it of imu h attention from i xpnimeiilal 
agrieiilfi.ri-t-. -"’tit c.f whim have < \tol!,-d its ipiahties 
\>r\ hi.hiv a- a m o -h ft dd« : . In l.ngland it is ht *.t 
know i>. al< ng with A^r ^tx / ri*. uinler th»* name of 
•puli'll, ir i. ,th-. ami i- genci.Vlx extirpite.1 as .i trouble- 
N'"’" Win! .11 I e'l-t «;••• s.e- of tin* rapidity with which, by 
l i: s < f \*> (it<i 'i.g. tooting. \iv acinus stems, it spreads 
an i o\tri\ns pasture ami girdm ground. Aymstis 
tn •* i l- ! ■ '.'i.d on drx 1 - .ith- in tlm -« iilh-wt M of l.ngl md ; 
„ 1 1 / f.,/i < ( itr>tn<r on p* itxhi.vtli-. lhelittei is the spt ties 
tl. it e it« li bx ib J-. 

AGTELEK, a xiilag. of Hung in. in tin- c<*u lit \ of 
< r. in .ir the ii id honi iV-th to K im li m. In the 
xit i-irx i- t !. ■ f iM.oii- -!.d n t it« gi »»tto of 15 iradla ( i.r. a 
- /!■ < itmg pi n f ». one of the m«~t mnarkaMe in I. mope, 
lie ii.tjiiti .«* about dj l« «t high hr ft wide, but nth r- 

X’*.i ids i -i iit , < if t mills ii i» it led in slices— it»n, tile 

li:g«-t n:.d most Piqu-mg of which tin.* 1 lout t-gaiden. 

it *\'i d- for a hi at imu fut in a straight lim , has a 
1 « iglit of p»; fiit, and a xxjdlli •■! 2*0. Othris f i • >m tliejr 
i • '. .irk lift* ai j.i ii mm. 1 nr ii<<ixtd the nanus of the 

M> - lit Ah U. tlif I-u.iJt 1 f tile \ llgill. t Ce. 

AG UA5 CALIEN TES. a t. w n of Mexico, rapital of 
t 1 r -t it** of tie* .-.lire name, is -it ll.lt ed oil the west side 

• ■f » table Ian 1. MWm f«., * siIh.w tin* -i ;i. and is distant lift 

’•■it*, from / ujafet i-. ami 270 fi«in tlu <ilx of Mexico. 
C- ». lire d*nx<d ft< in tl** hot spring- in tie* neighboiir- 
:<• 1- It ha- a go. ( | ( i ■, i»i . is w « 2 1 Imilt. and p|o«lnees 
I' nits ;:i uh.n.d i.M • . 11. tie is 11 ci-n-ith l.lhle XXtollell 

* u*ifrtur**i i: x ill in. a- will as .i huge gi m*r.il ti.-nle. 

1*' ■J.;.iruu. I l.i re is a town in I*iiu of the 


A GUE bob * gs to tl’i ili-s if f« lit ilc diseases, and is 
i.d-d * • * . r i i « • 1 1 y roi -ideif.l .is an example of fixer in 
, • : • r !. r»i*is :ue di\id*d into flire** g r r«*at ela—es. 
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intermission of the febrile symptoms for an observable 
space of time, are for thin reason called intermittmt 
fi i'trg or aytte*. This is tho first class. In tlio second 
class the febrile symptoms do not altogether disappear, but 
merely diminish in violence; they do not intermit^ they 
only remit; for this reason they arc called remittent fevers. 
In the third class, during tho whole course of tho disease 
there is nut only no retrocession of the symptoms, hut no 
notable diminution of their violence. Nurli as the phe- 
nomena are when the fever is completely formed, such they 
continue to be with scarcely any variation until its close. 
For this reason this class of fevers is denominated con- 
tin tied fevers. 

The concourse and succession of phenomena which con- 
stitute a fever is called a paroxysm. An iiiteimittciit fever 
or an ague is therefore a fever consisting of a succession of 
paroxysms, between each of which there is an intermission 
more or less complete. 

'Hie phenomena which constitute a paroxysm of lexer 
arc tlu? following: — The person is atlected first with a l«'ss 
of mental vigour, commonly indicated by inaptitude to 
attend to liis usual avocations, or by duliiess or confusion 
of mind. If not simultaneously with, very shortly after 
this mental debility, there comes on a sense of phxsieal 
weakness. The patient is languid, listless, disinclined to 
move, while every movement is performed with diiliiulty 
and the elfin t is exhausting. The muscles or organs of 
motion are not merely weak, they are at the same time 
tin* scat of several uneasy sensations ; the muscles of the 
e\ti entities, and of the back especially, are atlected with the 
sen-atiou of soreness, as if they had been over-exen i.-cd, 
and this soon increases to decided pain, which is often very 
sex ere. 

The next train of symptoms is ushered in by pallidness 
of the face and extremities; the features shiink; the hulk 
of tin* external parts is diminished; and the skin over the 
whole body is in a’morhid state, as if draxvn tight. Some 
degiec of coldness is now felt, which at first is so slight ns 
scai rely to he noticed, but at length the patient is fully 
conscious of a sensation of cold, which he commonly feels 
first in hi.s hark, hut which thence extends over the xxholu 
body. This sensation of coldness increases until it becomes 
so severe as to produce a tremor in this limbs, amount mg 
sometimes to trembling and shukiug, and almost always 
producing distinct shivering. 

From the first approach of the mental and physical lan- 
guor the pulse becomes weaker than in health. As the 
sense of cold conics on the weakness of the pul-c i- still 
gn iter, mid it is at the same time always more frequent 
than natural, often irregular, and sometimes intermittent. 

I lie respiration is also shorter, feebler, and more frequent, 
than in a statu of health. The appetite fails; there is 
sometimes even an aversion to food. Frequently the loss of 
appetite is succeeded by a sense of nausea ami sickness, 
which occasionally increases to vomiting; and with the 
matter vomited there is, for the most part, a mixture of 
bile. Fioiii tlm commencement of the paroxysm there is 
generally some degree of thirst, which increases in uigciicy 
as the sensation of cold advances, being always propor- 
tioned to, and probably Arising from, the dryness and 
c l.'iiiiiiiiiiess of the mouth and fauces. Not the secret inns 
of the month alone, hut all the secretion* of the system are 
diminished. They are also lessened in quantity, especially 
the urine, which is scanty and nearly colourless, and the 
n ! v inc exaeiuit ions are usually altogether suppressed. Even 
in this stage headache inay come on, hut it usually does 
not appear until the following stage. 

Thc-e symptoms, having continued for some time, at 
length disappear, and a remarkable change takes place in 
the elmiiieter of those that succeed. The sensation of cold 
gives place to that of heat, and a temperature far greater 
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than that, of health prevails over the whole hotly. The 
face, which had been pallid, now becomes (lushed :\nd red. 
The eyes, which had been dull and heavy, arc now more 
bright and glistening than natural. The features of the 
face and the other paits of the body recover their usual 
size, and become even more turgid. Tlio pulse becomes 
more regular, strong and full, the respiration fuller and 
more free, and the nausea and vomiting arc less urgent. 
If before there was pain in the bead, it now increases in 
severity; if them was none, it is now sure to come ou, and 
while the sensibility is increased, the intellectual opeiutimis 
are more and more disordered. 

By degrees these symptoms also pass away, and are suc- 
ceeded by a diflemit train. A moisture now breaks out 
first on the forehead, which by degrees extends over tile 
whole body. As the perspiration flows the heat abates; 
the pulse becomes slower and softer, the respiration more 
free; the nausea and vomiting cease; the thirst diminishes; 
the secretions and excretions am restored; most of the 
functions return to their ordinnry state, and the patient is 
left comparatively free from disease, feeling only weak and 
exhausted. 

Such are the phenomena which constitute a febrile 
paroxysm, and such is the order of their .succession. 
They obviously constitute three distinct states, or, as they 
ai« called, stages or fits, vis. the cold, the hot, and the 
sweating stage. 

It sometimes happens that two infermit tents attack the 
same |iersnti at the same time, or that in addition to the 
ague the patient may, if it is in the summer. Miller from 
irritation of the stomach and diarrhoea; or if in the winter, 
from bronchitis or congestion of the lungs. The ague is 
then said to he complicated. As the result of repeated 
attai ks of ague, tho spleen becomes hardened and enlargt d, 
and may be felt under the ribs on the left sidr as a hard 
mass, which is generally known ns ‘‘ague cake.” 

From the preceding history of the disease it is clear that 
the distinguishing character of intermittent fever is the 
regular return of the paroxysm at a fixed period, the entire 
cessation of it after a certain time, and the renewal of it 
after a specific interval, according to the species of the 
ague. Nevertheless, though these distinct intermissions 
and accessions am alwavs apparent when tho ague is 
regular, yet in the most severe and formidable eases it 
entiicly loses its intermittent character, ami assumes a 
remittent or even a continued form, 

A'jrt iting C nunes of Ague.— It is universally admitted 
that the exciting cause of this malady is to be found 
in certain invisible effluvia or emanations Arising from 
marshes or decaying vegetable matter. Of the nature of 
these etlluvia nothing is known, though some of the most 
distinguished chemists have investigated the subject, mid 
even the piesence of these vapours is only known by their 
effect upon human Wings. 

The disease is not now very common in Engl mul, mid 
is chiefly confined to Essex, Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, 
and Norfolk — districts in which there are large marshes 
and tracts of low-lying ground which are occasionally 
covered with water. In former times it was very prevalent, 
and James I. and Oliver Cromwell both died from tertian 
ague contracted in London — a place where the disease is 
hardly known at the present, day. 

In Holland the low and level coast is a fertile source of 
intennittent fever, and in Italy tho Pontine marshes and 
tho district of the Maremma are notorious for the noxious 
influence they exert upon the inhabitants and upon travel- 
lers who pass through them at certain seasons. It is 
also very common in tropical countries, and in India it 
is very prevalent in Bengal ami the upper provinces. 

Although the nature of the malaria poison is not under- 
stood, many facts have been learned as to its characteris- 


tics. Thus it is well known tli.it it is capable of being 
cairied by the wind, aft<*r tie- m. inner of a f..g, hut that it 
.seldom ascends any In iglit-- in tcmpciate climates rarely 
rising higher I ban .000 feet ; soHi.it it is posrihh* to live 
near a miasmatic neighbourhood, and vet CM-.ipe its ill 
efforts, if the residence is built upon a }n|). Unis tin* 
inhabitants of the, IMiiiustcad maiHics, near London, some- 
times suffer from ague, while their iieiglibnms who live 
Upon Woolwich Hill, close adjacent, aie not troubled 
by the complaint. When tin* malaria passes over sheets 
j of water, especially salt water, it appeals to lose its 
power; find belts of tires exert n most powerful luflueui e 
I in arresting and neiitiali/Jug it m influence. It is alwavs 
' moil* pnvvciful near the gimiml, and is nmic dangerous 
(luring the night than tin* dav. 

I In passing through a malarious district rare should he t:ik«*rj 
! not to Ik*, out during the night or very railv in tin* mottling. 

1 The highest mom th.it c:m lie obtained should he rhosin 
for a sleeping chamber, and all windows .should he shut 
: at sunset. Tiers should he avoid'd at night time, and on 
; special occasions a lespiratoj or handkerchief placed over 
the nose aild mouth will art as a prot'M live. Pi rsons 
j compelled to pass llnoimh oi st i\ m mh.Ii a distrii t should 
! if possible live g< mrousL : a modi Kite amotjii of stiimi* 
lailt will he found b‘*m liei.il, C^uimne is also of gn-u 
seiviee in wauling < ff.itt.n ks. ami should he taken d.ulv in 
| small doses. 

j 7 rt fitment of' .\fjnc. — The* first ohjeet in the tn\itunnt 

of a pel son nthrted with ague is to h-iih-u 1 him from the 
iiiiliieuee of the poi>o|i. atm when* he i .i!>m t he ir'imved to 
a more healthy distint In* sh< .iM. if jtos^il.b . 1„> put in 
the highest room of . house— it hung the lciU exposed 
to the miasma. Dun: / Hu* cold .stage the patent should 
be wrapped up wuiinlv in bed; hot-water bottle*, mav he 
applied to the feet, and lie should hr allowed to drink anv 
simple beverage, such ns tei. bailey vvatei. or we.ik wine 
and water. iMniiig the hot stage the waim hed-elotlie*. 
should he icni'-vcd. .Hid tin* patient should he permitted to 
allav his tlurst with nn\ simple < onlmg drink that may he 
convenient. As soon ns the sweat mg M Ige lias passed 
quinine s||,nild 1„» itdmmisti led m inricr stung dose*,. 
Tims, if the attack la* <|Untidi in. Ill gr tins sjn.uld he taken 
during the elosi* «*f tin* swc.iti'iL stage; a sen ml d'*M of 
the same amount should be tikin about li v c »r *-i x In ms 
later; and a third about two hours bcfoic the lime when 
l the next pa loxvsm would be ex pee ted. \ ciy often tins 
will result in the erne of the patient, ami lie nnv have no 
more attacks, although lie often Ins om> or tvvo ones 

before becoming convalescent. 1 lie use of quinine should 
; lu* continued, bowcvei, foi a *dn-rt puiod in doses of ;> 
grains every four bonis until it has produced its full effect. 
Taken in large doses it produces giddiness, singing in the 
' nils, and deafness; but these elhrts will pass away of 
| themselves. When tlnsc svmptoms appear, the quantity 
taken should he ledined, and should he ums! less fre- 
! qiiently. It will he mressny to he veiv caicful of the 
health for some time afterwards, ami, h\ wav of precau- 
I tioii against a relapse, quinine should he taken about a 
lunar mouth from the attack — that being the time when a 
leturu is to be most feared. When the bowels a ic con- 
fined during sin attack a blue pill should he t ikm at bed- 
time, anil if the tongue is very foul ami the stomach loaded 
with food an emetic will he found useful. If the stomach 
is too irritable to letain the medicine it may Iks adminis- 
tered by an injection. The diet should be liberal and 
nourishing; stiong beef tea. soup, ami milk should he freely 
taken, and meat or fish may he eaten if the patient cares 
for them. A little wine may he taken daily, and sometimes 
the us** of spirits will hr found of service. No remedy for 
ague is so powerful, effective, ami simple as quinine, and 
none is so griiciallv successful : hut where it i aimot he 
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obtained. or where it fails to have effect, other medicines 
are used as adjuncts or substitutes. Of these we may 
mention gelsciuinum, which is \ cry useful by itself, mid 
which, when coiuhiued with quinine in the proportion of 
10 minims of the tincture to 10 grains of quinine, will 
often effect a cure where the quinine given alone has failed. 
Salic ine, obtained from willow bark, in doses of d0 grains 
dissolved in hot water, every two hours, or the decoction 
of willow* hark itself, may be used; but the remedy most 
generally adopted in the place of quinine is arsenic, 'Ibis, 
though inferior to quinine, is a valuable remedy for ague, 
and it is u*»ed in the French ainiv for that purpose oil 
account of its being less costly. It should never hy taken, 
however, except under medical advice, and it is apt to 
produce soreness of the throat, sickness, iliarrluva, and 
pains in the abdomen. 

Wiierc ague is complicated with other diseases the treat- 
ment mu-t be modified aeeoidi ugly, and in such cases medical 
aid is iinpcr.it i\ el v nceo*s.iiv. 

AGUES SEAU, HENRI FRANCOIS D\ a chan- 
cellor of Fiance. He was horn *27 1 li November, at 

Limoges. llis father, who was intcndnnt of that province, 
devoted himself to the education of liU son; and he brought 
r nim earlv into notice. At the age of twenty -one he was 
admitted an advocate at the Cliatclcl ; and thiec months 
aftei ward* he was made one of the thiee ad\oeate*-general. 
hi the year 1700 he was appointed piurtimir -general. in 
which otlii-e he employed hi* authority in most eases vvi’m ly 
and honest 1\. lie i< formed the *\ stem of the management 
of public hospitals: and endeavoured to define the limits 
of paitieuhir jin N«: h lion*. to introduce uniformity in the 
admit. i*tr.Ui< n of m*riie tin the kingdom, and 
to uMiliiti* the making of a testament. uy disjmsitinn of 
propel tv. If Agm-ss».au a>j,ired through life to tin* high 
lilt difficult reputation of a legil reformer; ami it is in 
this p.i«-tiiulir that his eh.ir.iehr h.is the greatest claim 

’ip< ii i nr P-pti’t. His pr.iisrwn thy attempts were tesisted 
by Many whoso mi"tak» n interest •» suggested to them that 
tin attainii'ent of ]u-ti< e ought to he kept expensive and 
'•i.cirtain. instead of being m.deted i heap and sei lire. In 
1717 D Agnes.seau mu tei-ded Voisin in the eli.meelloi ship. 
Hi did r.ot I' t.iin the otlii e long, f* -r lie was dismissed and 
iN.let the foil. .win" m ar, on :u , i muit of his opposition to 
laws tii.inci.il •■y-t*m. His pen option of the fallacy of 
that advent urei'fl M*hi m* s for .substituting fictitious wealth 
for P ll < lJ.JJal, fdioWrt 1 that in M ine point* of political 
phiJ* *• phv hi* views wrp* d. Ills t trail two tears 
.ifli iw i r d s. at the rn* moot of tin- gie.it crisis brought nliout 
hv I. iiv'i si s»i :n. i-. a signal tiinmpli for D'Agues»-cuu. 

I ’> 1 1 1 (’ardii.al Dm'm,|s. the unworthy favom ite of the logout. 
< limed jreifdenee in t'e* n-nui ll, and l> a .\iriies*eau retii • d 
from i'tV f, e in 1722 lather thin yi* Id to him. lie lived 
»,na t ly at Fresi.e until 1727. when lie was reappointi d 
* ht'ii » ll'.r. During tla* five years of his letijement he 
. s-i-lni.U'ii cultivated those htei.uy tastes which so greatly 
«i.*t 'igui-h. d him amidst the mass of mere l.iwyci*. From 
tie- time of hi- re ippi.inttrient to otliee till 1750 he eon- 
in. ed to admii.isti r ju-?i<-e uninterruptedly. He then 
p-si'gi.fd, and died the following year. D’Agiif^seaii was 
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AGUILAR' DE LA FRONTERA, a town or 
And ilij- .i. Jspun, in the piovimc of Cordova, 22 miles 
fiom the * itv « .f the M’nr name, fill the left bank of the 
river C iDra. I has thiec fine public squares, its houses 


are well built, nnd the town is remarkably clean and 
regular. The monastery of St. Clara has some fine 
paintings. Near the eliurch are the remains of what was 
once a splendid Moorish castle. The Montilhi wines are 
produced in the district, and tlicro is also some trndo in 
oil and corn. Population, 12,000. 

AGUL'HAS, CAFE, the most southerly point of Africa, 
100 miles E.S.E. of the Cape of Good Hope. It gradually 
slopes from the shore until about a mile inland it reaches a 
height of 456 feet. A lighthouse erected nearer the shore 
displays a light 128 feet above high-water mark. Tho 
Agulhas Hank is of immenso extent, and stretches as 
far as the Great Fish ltivcr, having an average breadth of 
about 100 miles. Tho water over it is comparatively 
shallow, and it abounds with fish. A swift current flowing 
from the Indian to tho Atlantic Ocean clearly defines it. 

A'HAB, King of Israel, succeeded his father Omri 
n.c.i nnd reigned over Samaria twenty-two years. 
He appears to have been an able and courageous monarch, 
nnd to have united the warring factions that, previously to 
his reign, had divided the nation. He defeated the Syrians 
twice, and concluded a treaty on favourable terms -vith 
Heiiliadad their king, and he received a ycailv tribute of 
loo, 000 lambs and nn equal number of rams from the 
neighlHiuring kingdom of Moah. He is spoken of in 
1 Kings xxii. as having erected an ivory palace and built 
new cities, and it improbable that lie had a share in the 
commerce of Plurnieia. He married Jezebel, the daughter 
of Kthhaul, king of the Sidonians, and acting under her 
influence introduced, or largely encouraged, the worship of 
Ha.il and Astarte in his kingdom. For a time the new 
worship appeared triumphant, but tin* adherents of the ohl 
faith vvcio rallied by the prophet Elijah, one of the grand- 
est characters in the Old Testament, and the worship of 
Jehovah maintained its ground until it was restored as the 
national religion by Jcliu. Aliab was killed in battle with 
the Syrian* H07 n.r., and fourteen years later his dynasty 
was extirpated by Jehu. Jezebel, who had outlived Aliab, 
was included in tho massacre. 

Another Ahah is mentioned in the book of Jeremiah, 
xxix. 21,22, who is charged with being a false piophet, and 
is threatened with a terrible punishment. 

AHANTA, the name of a district on the Gold (Vast, 
Africa, formerly subject to the sovereign of Ashantee. It 
occupies the space along the coast between .'P and about 
2° Hi' W. Ioii.; its breadth from north to south is very 
inconsiderable. On the west is the river Aneobrn. on I lie 
east the river Booscmpra. The principal projection *»f the 
coast is Cape Three IViuts. It is well wooded, and 
the sugar cane is cultivated; a part of the district al>ounds 
in line gold. The Dutch settlements here, Axim, Ac., 
were transferred to the British crown in 187J. 

AHASUE RUS, the Latinized fmin of the Jlehicw 
Ahathrernth, occurs as the name of a Persian or Me- 
dian monarch in three places in the Old Testament, 
viz. throughout the Book of Esther, Daniel ix. 1, and 
Ezra iv. fi. It is probably, like Pharaoh, a royal title, nnd 
not a proper name. Concerning the identity of ihe 
AhaMUTiis of the Bonk of Esther, various opinions have 
1 m cn expressed by both ancient and modern scholars, but 
tie- theory that obtains the widest acceptance at the pre- 
sent time identifies him with Xerxes, the unsuccessful 
invader of Greece. 

In the reference In Daniel ix. 1 it is probable that 
Cvaxares, the father of Astyages, is referred to; nnd tbo 
Ahasuenis of Ezraiv. 6 is generally taken to be Cambyses. 

AHMED IILt son of Sultan Mohammed IV., was 
raided to the throne of the Ottoman empire in consequence 
of a revolt of the Janissaries in 1702. When, in 1700, 
Charles XII. of Sweden took refuge at Bender, in the 
Turk ink dominions, he was well received by Ahmed, who 
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made him a present of 16,000 ducats. Charles XII. suc- 
ceeded in kindling a war between the Ottoman Porte and 
Russia, which turned out favourably for tho Turks. Peter 
was near being captured on tho hanks of the Pruth, and 
though ho escaped he was obliged to resign to the Turks 
the important town of Azof. Ahmed III. also compelled 
the Venetians to quit, tho Morca, and to give up the islands 
of Congo and Ccrigotto, and their possessions in Candia. 
But in an attempt to take Hungary from the Austrians 
his army was defeated by Prince Eugene, near Belgrade, 
and by the subsequent peace (made at l'assarowitz in 1 7 1 H) 
that town, as well un Orsowa and part of Servia and Wal- 
lacliia, came under the Austrian dominion. In 17 ‘2d 
Ahmed entered into a treaty with Russia, and soon after- 
wards commenced a successful w'ar with Persia, and his 
conquests were confirmed by a pence ; but Nadir Shah, the 
successor of Ashraf Khan, disregarded these stipulations, 
and by degrees retook the conquered provinces. These 
reverses caused a revolt at Constantinople, and Abrned Ilf. 
abdicated the throne in favour of his nephew, Mahmud I. 
(173(0. He died six years afterwards in prison, at the 
age of seventy-four. 

AHMEDABAD', a district mid city of British India, 
in the province of (lujerat and presidency of Bombay, 
between ‘21° 4' and 23° 5' N. hit., and 71° 2' and 7.1° 2.V 
E. Inn. The boundaries of the district are Kutthiawar on 
the N. and \\\, the Gulf of Cainhay on the S., the Kaira 
collect orate on the S. and E., ami Muhi Kauta on the E. 
and N. The area is 3*4-1 square miles. An extensive 
plain oecitpies the western part of the district, from which 
the ground gradually rises in a north-easterly direction, 
where various small hills dot the country, Tho soil, 
generally speaking, is fertile, and well wooded in places. 
The climate, except on the sea-coast, is variable. Between 
November and February, periods of severe cold occur; and 
in the hot season, February to June, the heat is very great. 
The water supply is not good ; the rain-fall is stored in 
citterns by the more wealthy classes. The chief products 
are wheat, hajra, rice, and cotton; the sugar-eaiiu and 
tobacco plant are also cultivated. Tlie population in 1**1 
was * 10,000. 

Aiimkoaiiad, a fortified city on the banks of tin* 
SalM iiiiutty, capital of the above district. Its condition 
is still flourishing, and it ranks as the second town in the 
presidency ; hut it formerly enjoyed great prosperity, and 
was one of the largest cities of India, having a trade. 
Amongst other things, in gold and silver. Its principal 
streets are wide enough for ten carriages abreast. It 
passed from under the sway of the Mohammedans to the 
Malmittii chieftains, and in 1*18 came into the possession 
of the East India Company. The population in 1*81 
amounted to 120,000. Tho town is the headquarters 
of the north division of tho Bombay army, and has some 
important silk and cotton manufactures. It suffered con- 
siderable damage from an earthquake in 1810, but can 
still boast of several tine mosques and temples of great 
Architectural beauty. Railway communication witli Bom- 
bay, 310 miles distant, was established in 1865. 

AHMEDNAG'AR or AHBKEDNUG'GUR, a district 
and city of British India, in the Dcrraii, presidency of 
Bombay, lying between 18° 6' and 10° 60' N. hit., and 
73° 40' and 76° 37' K. Ion. Its N.E. boundary is formed 
by the river (lodavery, that on the W. by the Western 
Ghauts, on the S. by the Becma and Shclnporc collect orates, 
nnd by the Nizam's dominions on the E. The urea is 
6647 square miles. The district, which is well watered, 
produces wheat, hajra, and other grain, as well ns betel 
{eaves, sugar-cane, And some cotton. Weaving forms 
the chief industry. The population in 1381 was 700,000, 
consisting principally of Muhruttos and Kunbis; the latter 
form tho Agricultural classes. 


AllMKHN \n All, a strongly fortified city, capital of tho 
above district, was founded in Ui)3 by Ahmed Nizam 
Shull. On the same site formerly stood a more ancient 
town called Bingar. It subsequently parsed into the hands 
of the Pcishwa, by whom it was ceded, in 17'»7, to the 
Mnhrntta chief Dowlut Ran Seindiu. General Wellesley 
captured the city in 1803, and after being i enured to the 
Mahrattas it passed into the possession of tin* East India 
Company in 1817. It contains a handsome square or 
market-place, and numerous well-built sheet**. lb«* 
palace of the former sultans is a massive building, sur- 
rounded by n broad moat, faced by solid lriasoniy. There 
is a good supply of water. The population in 1*>4] was 
33, (tOO. It is distant 83 miles from Pooimh, 161 fiom 
Bombay, 830 from Delhi, 1110 from Calcutta, and is an 
important railway station on the Gie.it Indian I\ uinsular 
line. 

AHMEDPUR', a town of the Punjauh province, Briti-Ii 
India, in the native state of Buhawlpur, 30 n.ib's south- 
west of the town of that name. Its buildings are mostly 
of mud; but it lias a handsome mosque, with four tall 
minarets. The trade consists chiefly of the manufacture 
of arms, gunpowder, silk, and cotton. There are seviial 
other towns in India of thi** name. 

AH'RIMAN or AHKIMANES. in tho Zen.htvestn* 
is the name given to the malignant or destroying spirit, 
opposed to Orinuzd, the principle of good, and symbolizes 
daikness as opposed to light. According to the doctrines 
ascribed to Zoroaster, the earth i< the s< , lie of a conflict 
between these hostile powci*.. and tla* warfare extends 
throughout the whole of nature. In this way Mirim. in is 
rcg.udcd as the author f »f all the destructive forces of the 
physical world, the : uis of plants, hurtful weeds, the 
ferocity of wild auim.'n . a id the physical and moral evils 
of humanity. The uuty of man is to side with Ormnzd, 
and bv purity, temperance, truthfulness, and the destruction 
of evil things, to do battle with Abrimnn. In the end, 
after a eonllict of 1 2, (MM) y ears. ( innuzd w ill piov e v ictorioiis 
over Ahriinan, and those who have laboured with him are 
to share in bis triumph. By many m hol.us it i«. thought 
that tile later belief of the .lew** eunecining Satan was 
derived from their conueetii.n with the lVi-iaus. and 
tin i r becoming acquainted with the doctrines lomcrning 
Ahriinan. In the caiher .lewi-li Scriptures Satan is 
referred to as an Accusing angel; but subsequently to the 
Captivity the conception becomes tli.it of an enemy to God, 
resembling in viuy many point s the evil spirit of the 
Persians. There is litth* doubt that the idea of the contest 
between the purely spiritual powers, Ormnzd an t Miriman. 
was originally derived fimn the idea « »f the contest between 
tin* sunlight and the clouds or <] iikncss. 

AHWAZ or AHWUZ is a town in Persia nhont 100 
miles N.E. from Basra or Bnssorah. and 1« miles S. from 
Shuster. The ruins of the once prosperous nnd ancient 
city lie on the east bank of the river Kanin, 3F J 20' N. lat., 
4*° 50' E. Ion., in n Hat and uncultivated country. The 
modem town occupies only a small portion of the old site, 
and exhibits a mean and solitary appearance — the houses 
being almost entirely built of stone brought from the ruins, 
which mu of great extent. The population at present does 
not exceed 1600. There are remains of n palace and a 
bridge, also of a buttil or dyke that was thrown across the 
river, chiefly, if not entirely, to favour irrigation, by thus 
making a head of water. Ahwaz is generally supposed to 
be much less ancient than either Babylon, IVrsepolis, or 
Susa. Alexander the Gieat navigati 1 the Karim, hut his 
historians do not mention Ahwaz. 

AI ( lirtuiyputt triiiactylu a), one of tho names of the 
common or three-toed sloth. The sloths constitute a very 
remarkable section or family of the order Rhi;ta. belonging 
to the class Mammalia. The sloths are leaf-eaters, und 
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Arboreal in their habits; they never voluntarily leave the 
tiros, the branches of whioh the\ tenant, traversing along 
them in quest of food. not, however, like the monkey, but 
suspended from them by means of theii loin: hooked claws, 
with the back downwind*'. In this manner they travel 
with considerable despatch, and pa<s from tree to tree, 

their long, hook-fm ni'dicd :iini'< enabling them to reach a 
brandi at a cniiMdciahlc distance. When we eontemplate 
the skeleton of the sloth ( Plate I., fig. j, MamMAI 1.0 the 
•Treat hngthof the fore hinhs is at once apparent; they 
are twice as loin: as the liinder pair, hut all are alike ter- 
minated hv huge ho* k-like claws. The pcl\ is is of great 
hreidth, "tp.n ilmg the thigh-bones to an unusual distance 
fmrti each other, and the latter are directed obliquely 
outwards, while the liinh from the knee downwards has an 
inward ineliuation. The structure of* the wrist and ankle 
such that the palm or sole, instead of hi mg directed to 
the surface of tin ground, as in other animals, is turned 
mw ml** tow ud- the body in s:nh a ln.nmei as to reinhrit 
impossihle for th<- si* -t h to place the sole of its foot straight 
down on a lc\il Mirfare, com pi lling it, uiuhr sue h eiieum- 
stances, to rest upon the external edire of the foot. J lie 
hip - joint, as m the or.mg- out.uig. is destitute of the 
fit/'i ’iHutni/iti r, s, w Jii in e the head the I hejh-hnii** i" 
endow id vv.th gi* ati i fu<d*>«n of until n. Ihfiuoktf the 
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f'"!-. lie 1 < td of the ai i- short, the rmi/rlc small, the 
eir* art i m.- < did in the h ng hair; the *-pi deeply set ; 
tie • til I- i *.«|e | i i • 1 . . i a • i,t. '1 lie ribs ill the M ftie 

thnt\ - two. 

'I!: -loth- ar. i 'T i \ < s /f the fop-Ms of South America, 
And '..led h\ i!. liiduha for the sake of tie- ir fh .sli ; 


they arc n favonrito prey, also, of tho harpy eagle. Un- 
fitted hy their structure for the ground, tliey pass their 
lives clinging to tho branches of the forest, whero they rest 
and travel in security. Their muscular power is enormous, 
and their tenacity of life astonishing. When attacked 
they defend themselves with their arms; and on the 
ground, constrained as are all their movements, tliey have 
been known to grasp a dog and hold it, ns if within a vice, 
till it expired. In this manner they grapple with large 
snakes which infest the dense woods ami the humid situa- 
tions where the (Ycropia grows, on the buds and young 
shoots (if which the sloth principally feeds. 

The female has two mainline, situated on the breast, ami 
she brings forth a single young one at a birth, which clings 
to its parent, ami is carried by her till it acquires sufficient 
si/e and strength to shift for itself. 

The sloth sleeps with ease and safety in tho fork of a 
tree, its limbs embracing the trunk, and its hack resting in 
the angle of a braneh, while the head is buried in tin long 
wool of the bosom, and the animal is rolled up nearly in 
the form of a ball. The length of the neck of the ai 
enables it to assume this position; and not only so, but to 
turn its head round with the greatest, ease, and, while 
so*. pended aloft, to sun ey the ground beneath in e\ciy 
direction, and thus observe the approach of enemies. 

The ai. of which there are several species, are covered 
with long coarse hair of a peculiar character, imt unlike 
dry and withered grass. From this appear; nice of the 
fur, and fnm its colour, it is difficult to th tect these 
animals while at rest among the branches covered with 
long moss and lichens. Their voice is seldom heard ; it is 
a wi.ik, plaintive cry resembling the word <ii, wln*uee their 
name. The two-toed sloth, or unau {Brady pm * didnr- 
tylHfi), (litters in many structural details from the ai, and 
i" more active and alert, but its general habits are the 
same. We may conclude by observing that their organiza- 
tion is in perfect harmony with their habits and instincts, 
as much so as that of the bats for flight, or of the w bah 1 for 
the waters of the ocean. If not intelligent they at least 
enjoy their existence, and fulfil their appointed pint in the 
economy of creation. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP, a French term which denotes a 
military officer, usually of tlao rank of captain, one or 
more of whom is attached to every gennal officer, by 
whom all his orders are conveyed to the ditterent pruts of 
his command. A field-marshal is entitled to four, a 
]i<‘iit**iiaiit-genira] to two, and a major-general to one. 
The fjticcii appoints as many aides-de-camp as sin* pleases, 
and this situation rotifers the rank of colonel. The luun- 
Imt of aides-de-camp to the queen is generally about thirl v, 
besides about twelve naval aides-de-camp, one of whom is 
of the rank of admiral. 

AIDIN', a tow'n of Asiatic Tin key, capital of a vikm-t 
of the same name, in the pashalic of Anatolia, situated on 
the river Meander. It is also named Ijuzrl-Hitttnr. Aidin 
lies 51 miles south-east from Smyrna, with which it is 
connected hy railway, as also with Kphesus. and ranks in 
commercial importance next to the former city. It is 
r * 1* h rated for its figs. The preseut population is about 
30 . 1 * 00 . 

AIDS (directly from the French a/tfav, which in the 
sense of a tax is used only in the plural number). Under 
the feudal system aids were claims of the lord upon tho 
vassal, which were not so directly connected with the tenure 
of hmd ns reliefs, fines, And escheats. The nnturo of these 
claims, called auxilia , seems to be indicated by the term ; 
they were originally rather extraordinary contributions 
than demands due according to the strict feudal system, 
though they w p ere founded on the relation of lord and 
vassal. These aids varied according to local custom, and 
bet aine in course of timo oppressive exactions. Thu aids 
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whirl) an? mentioned In tlio Grand ffonatumSer of Normandy 
for knighting the lord's oldest Non, for marrying his eldest 
daughter, and for ransoming tho lord from captivity, were 
also in unc in England, and were probably introduced by the 
Normans. But other aids were also established by usage 
or the exactions of the lords, for by Magna Charla, c. 12, j 
it was provided that the king should take no aids, except 
the three above mentioned, without the consent of pailia- 
inent, and that the inferior lords should not take any 
other aids. 

The amount of tho two aids for knighting the lord's 
eldest son and marrying his eldest daughter was limited to 
a certain sum hy tho Statute of Westminster 1, it Ed. I. \ 
c. 3fi. Tim aid which was to ransom tho lord when taken 1 
prisoner was of courso uncertain in amount. Aids for j 
knighting the lord's son and marrying the lord's daughter ; 
are abolished hy the statute 12 Cur. II. c. 21, and the aid for i 
ransoming the lord's person is obsolete. 

Aids is also a general name for tho extraordinary grants ! 
which are made hy the House of Commons to the crown j 
for various purposes. In this sense aids, subsidies, and 
the modern term supplies, are the same thing. The j 

aids were in fact the origin of the modern system of ' 

luxation. j 

A id of the King . — When a tenant of the crown is ‘ 
required to pay rent by others ho may apply for the 1 
advice of crown counsel, and in such ease proceedings 
are stopped until the counsel ha\u been heard on behalf of 
the sovereign. 

A Hjritia is the Latin word used by Brneton and other 

writers when they arc speaking of the feudal aids above j 

enumerated. Tho word aide is derived fnnn the Low 
Latin adiuda . (Du Cange, “Gloss. Med. et Iiitim. Latin.*’) 
The Spanish form ayuila. “ assistance, ” and the Italian 
aiittoi also clearly indicate the origin of the word aide," • 
which is from tho participial form adjutn of the Latin 
verb adjnrare. j 

AIKIN, JOHN, M.D„ horn in 1747, was the only son 
of the Bev. John Aikin, D.I)., for many years tutor in 
divinity at the dissenting academy of Wanington. in 
Lancashire. He was educated chictly at Warrington, ami 
having chosen tho medical profession, he studied at the , 
Enivcisity of Edinburgh, and was subsequently a pupil of ' 
Dr. William Hunter. As a surgeon he first settled at 
Chester, and afterwards at Warrington; hut finally took 
tin? degree of Doctor of Medicine at Leyden, ami cstah- 1 
lished himself as a physician in London. He is now 
chiefly remombeml as a popular author; and to him, in 
conjunction with his sister, Mrs. Barhauld, we owe some . 
of the first and host attempts to take science out of the • 
narrow confines of the professionally learned, and to render 
it. the means of enlarging tho understanding and increasing 
the pleasures of the general body of readers. The most 
jMipular as well as the most useful of l)r. A i kin's works 
still maintains its reputation — “ Evenings at Home.'' The ' 
volumes of this work appeared successively, the sixth and 
last in June, 17fi5. This was the joint production of 
Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Dnrlmuld, whose contributions, however, 
did not exceed half a volume in tho whole. The object of 
these volumes was a favourite one with their authors, who . 
desired to teach tilings rather than words. In the execu- 
tion of tho tusk they presented, in n manner sufficiently 
Attractive to engage (ho attention of young persons, a good , 
deal of natural history, with soino of the elements of 
chemistry and mineralogy; hut (lie principal charm and : 
value of the work consists in its just views of human | 
character, and in tho uncompromising integrity visible in , 
every line. Another work of l)r. Aikin's has been the 
foundation of many descriptions of tho appearances of 
nature; but none bavo surpassed “The Natural History 
of the Year” iu conciseness and accuracy. 


The professional success of Dr. Aikin seems to have 
been impeded by Ills zealous endeuvnius to obtain a recog- 
nition from tin; state of the great principle of liberty of 
conscience; he was, moreover, of delicate In alth. In 17H8 
lie relinquished his profession, and passed the rcmaindi r of 
his life at Stoke Newington, constantly cmplowd in various 
literary undertakings, of which the entire hiiiuIm r was 
verv large. He died of a stroke of apople.w, December 
7, 1822. 

AIKIN, LUCY, the daughter of the preceding, an 
Amiable and accomplished authoress, was Dorn at Warring- 
ton fitli November, 17x1. She rendered gnat a* si Maine 
to her father iu several of his Inter works, and produced 
many » »f her own. Among thc'-e may la* mentioned the 
“ Memoirs of the Gourt of Queen Eli/abetli." puUi-dicd in 
lKlH, and the •* Munoirs of the Court of James I..** in 
1822. These were very successful, and may In* regard* d 
as her best works. She also piiMNinl another of t in a 
same kind in 1*33, entitled Memoir-* of the Court of 
Charles I..” and a “ Life of Ad<Ji-oii'* in 1 x 1 sin died 
at her residence at Hampstead. 21Mh .Tnnunrv. 1 x«; | . 

AILSA CRAIG, an insulated rock, 1 It miles fn>m the 
coast of Ayrshiie. at the entrance of the Eiith of Chile, 
rising abruptly to a height of 111! feet. On the only 
access’ll ile side — the east — are the mins of nn old town* 
A few tcmpoiarv icsidciits take up their abode on the 
island for the piuposi- of caplin iug the eggs and fe it hers 
of sea-birds, wlihli resort hen* in < ousiib lahle numliris. 
Babbits and goats are also found. The i-Liid gives the 
title of in irquis to the Kennedy f.miih. 

AIN, a de] •artment of l ianee euusiMing of the fiumcr 
province of Bresse and a pail of i »u i . is hounded N. 
liy the department < !> \i, JO. In Kav ov an«l Sw if/a j land, 

K. bv the dejiartment • 1 1 "re, and \Y. hv those of IMiThk! 
and Sa«'nie-et-Loire. lilies between 4 ,V' 3»»' and 4a 3M' 
X. hit., and between 4" 4l)' and 5' 5.V E. h>n„ and is 
traversed bv the railway from I’aris to Lvoiis ami its 
branches. The gie.it ©st length of the d©p.ntimnt is fill 
inih s from NAY. to S.E., and its greatest hrc.idth at right 
angles to the length ab"Ut .70 mil* It- an*i i- 22>8 
square miles; the population in 1**2 was odd. 172* 

It is divided ]i\ the rivei Ain. fiom wh'uh it takes its 
name, into two nearly equal pa its. The ra-tu lv div i-ion 
is hor«h‘led oil the S. ami II.. for a di-t nee of about 110 
miles, hy the river Bliouc, which is nivig.ihle for sleamns 
from Seyssel to its niotnli, Ihe depaitnient consists of 
mount fins intersected hy deep fertile vallevs, which gener- 
ally run from N. to S„ ami .lie furrowed hy rapid stn-ams. 
Ihe mountains branch oil' from the dm a and tK Mps. and 
tlieir summits rise to a height of tcHiO to A foil feet. 
They contain extensive forests of pine and oak. Iron, 
asphalt e. mat hie. .md lit Imgraphic stone me found. I he west- 
erly division consists of an undulating table-land, inclining 
towards the NAY.; the Kaon©, which is navigable for steamers 
from Lvons to Chalons, flows on its western boundary for 
about 70 miles. The soil is a light vegetable mould, 
resting on a compact el ly bottom, which accounts for the 
great number of marshes and ponds in this division. The 
quantity of maish. moor, aiul forest laud greatly prepon- 
derates; hut in the north, which is drier, there is sonic 
good land, which i.s well cultivated. Tin* chief occupation 
of the inhabitants in the whole dejiartment is agriculture. 
The climate i.s cold hut healthy in the noitheiu and eastern 
parts; the marshy distiiet on the light hank of the Ain is 
cold, damp, ami unhealthy. 

Ain is watered hy a great many mall rivers, the chief 
of which aie— the Ain, the Yalscrine, the Bcyssouse. the 
Vevle, ami the Chalarcnno. The Ain rises in the Jura 
Mountains near Nozrmi, inns through the department with 
a rm>id course from N.K. to S.S.W., ami entcis the Bhono 
opposite the village of Ant lion, having run lOo miles. 
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Timber anil firewood are floated down it to the Rhone. 
Boats are built at several places on its hanks, and floated 
down empty to Lvons for .sale. 

The urea of Ain is 1,4(14.582 acres, 100,000 of which 
are covered with forests* and 40,000 with \ hazards. 
Barley, oats, and inai/.e uie the principal crops; w licit is 
pruwn, but not in quantity Miflkicnt tor the consumption 
of the department. Wines are made, the best of which 
are the red fiom the emiions of Bclley and the wliite 
of Pont ile Vevle. The number of horses, sheep, gnats, 
and swine is very great, and very many oxen are 
fattened on tlic tine irrass lands of the Keyssouse and 
lower rh.ilaname. The department is famous for its 
poultiv and honey. '1 lie principal trade is in provisions, 
timber, fir and oak planks, asphultc, lithographic stones, 
and the products of its factories, silk, cotton and woollen 
cloth, gla^s. paper, and leather. 

The chiefs towns are Bnurg. llel ley, Nantua, Ge\. and 
Trevnux, fiom which the several arroiulissemeuts take their 
names. 

AINSWORTH, ROBERT, was horn near Manchester 
in l MO. He was educated at Holton, where he ftfterwaids 
taught a school, lie then came to London, and about the 
year 1714 he was iiulm ed by the oilers of the booksrlleis 
f*» comment »* the compilation of his Latin dictionary, but 
the work did not appeal till 173b. 'I he best edition of the 
work is that which appeared in 1*DJ, in one \olutiie 4 to, 
under the can* of Dr. Carey. This dictionary was very 
creditable for the time, but may now be considered as 
sup» r-edo,J by other more an mate wi il>". Ainsworth died 
in Lor. 1*. n on tin* 1th of Apnl. 17 Li. 

AIN- TAB, a town of Mi l.i. in the Turkish evalct or 
c' w.ri.mei.t i ! Ma'.ish. is situ itol t li the tiottls bank i»f a 
"in. ill i.vcr which falls into the .Vijur, in 37 w 3' N. hit., 
37* 27' L. 1« n. It is a huge well-built town, unwalled, 
but d< f«*”.'ie 1 by a strong <m-.iI,. < u an artificial emintuee, 
wl,:. i. :s -uni ui«i<**i by a dieoditeb. It !ia> manufactures 
of li.n n. c tt* u. looineeo It* it h» r. and " oldies. I here are 
Me ir six uii*s-iu''s and a luge Anueiiim rhurrh. Tl:e 
i ih »bp mts. an.ountii'g to a in ut ■Jii.liuu. are chiefly Mohain- 
i.m! i;,-. int» r.i.ixt'i witii Artiwniin ChiLtian** and (iueks. 


and gases of the body. This great atmospheric pressure 
is illustrated by tho following experiment. Two hollow 
hemispheres (called Magdeburg hemispheres, from the 
inventor, Otto von (iucricke, burgomaster of Magdeburg), 
are loosely placed one upon the other, as in tho figure: tho 
lower communicates by a tube, in which in a stop-cock 
(open fur the present), with the exhuusting apparatus of 
an air-pump. At present, there is no impediment to lifting 
the upper from the lower except its 
weight, the pressure of tho air 
from within counterbalancing that 
from without. But if the air bo ^ 

withdrawn from the interior, and 
the 8 top -cock closed so that the l||HH||h ■ 

apparatus can be unscrewed from JIlfflHBkf 

the air-pump without allowing tho ' 

| air to enter, it will require nil ‘luiji }\iM0 

1 enormous furec to separate the two 'iumw 

! hemispheres. If the diameter of t 

| the circle be 14 inches, tho least 
! force that will separate them will j 

i be equivalent to about half a ton. 

' It has been found that the density 

| or udumc of any gas is inversely proportional to its pres- 
I sure or clastic force. This law (called Boyle and Mai- 
I riottes law, from the name of the discoverers) is only 
! approximately true for many gases, but perfectly exact 
, for air. From this law it will he seen that since water is 
773 times heavier than air, the density of air under a 
pressure of 773 atmospheres would be equal to that of 

WMt ci. 

Air. like all gases, expands uniformly wit li every increase 
of temperature. The coefficient of expansion has been 
found to he 7 J T for every degree Ckntkikadk. Thus 
273 volumes of air at 0° C. become 274 at 1° C., and 21)7 
at 2 IU° <J. 

In this article some only of the chemical mid mechanical 
properties of air have been considered. Other details 
are given under ArorsTiCs, Aik-uin, Aik-immp, Atmo- 
m'iikkk, Cumulation, Pneumatics, Kem'iic viion. 
Ventilation. 


Aiu-taS ab« ut 115 iiiile- N. l»v K. from A!cj>po. 

AIR tl »■ gi*-. ' ll" tiiii-l whii !i surrounds the earth. Tt 
i.s in ii:dy n mjii'-ed « >f i.itii g» n and o\vg«*n, of which it is 
a inixti.ii*. and tc-t u cLi..inal compound, although the 
ichitivi quart it n*s of tin* t i-i.M ituent g.iM-s remain the 
same, n iie.uiy the s.um-. from whatever p.ut of the earth 
it may Jiive !»**• n ohr.i.n* -1. Air win n sb ikcii up in w.it«*r 
I- pirtiy Lid; if the waf*r be l«* the oxygrii and 

intr* g* n .ri tl.c ili ^ ioIv ed air will be found to be in tliepro- 
jcrtn <j i.f I to Ds7, iti-te-cl of the u-ual proportion of* I to 
4. A.r l.ts !/«"■!. f* t.tiil by i-irtful expentfi* nti to contain 
aij- it gl vi ii.’.m— of ox; g» »i per 1 1 ut.. and about 23 parts 

by wi * J . t * f i.itn g- :i. h a! titan. ■* small quantitn^ of 

i.ir" :« a* ’»•!. aj.i-us v.ip'ui, and ammonia. It is 


i AIR, in music, a tune ; that is to say, a melody of 
j bt rough -marked rhythm. “The sweetest airs in mnrir 
ate made by a kind of felicity, and not by rule" (land 
Barony. The air in concerted vocal pieces was formcily 
always given to the tenor; it is now generally given to the 
highest part. See Ahi a, Melody. 

AIR or ASBEN. a country of Central Africa, situated 
between 15 f ‘ and 111" N. lat., and 6' and H) w K. Ion. Thu 
! northern portion has extensive mountain ranges from 4Ut»U 
to 5000 feet high, with fertile valleys. Good pasturage is 
afforded for camels anil cattle. In the desert regions the 
lion and other wild animals arc met with. Thu rain-fall is 
abundant, though there are no permanent rivers, and wells 
aic extensively used. South of this territory lies a hare dry 


77 :;- \ sight* i than wp.r. 

T » w.i" lid toth»* iiivi hfii.n of the BAl'.nMKTEIt by 

th* 'l.'-' V»;y thit air jio>M W ul weight, that i*», was acted 
by tie bri e of gravity. "I bm property of air may 
b- j.f i.-l by weighing a fl i-k rxbuiiMed of air [see All«- 
i‘i mi* . and i.d* 1 fn in on*- ci.d of a delicate balam-e; 

i: ti •• i • i k of t hi- ti.i-k be opened the air will enter the 
! i-k . .in i f .ci*! ir to immediately sink. This being So it 
foil, ■•%*» si. ti »■ .ur exirt a pressure upon all bodies 
whi'h ar»* in ■••i.taet with it, and experiments prove that 

1.1 ir th«* p-rsrf.i* ♦ of th»* r .trth the pres.-ure is equal toalsait 

1.1 lb**, to ry •*.,!, .in* ii.ih. Ibis ainount of pressure is 
c died “ fin atn.< -p.*n p*. * From this it will be seen that 
an cm rrnous pn rnu-t be exert »1 on all js»rtions of 
the 0 -ly M it.'ij. .iMifi-il. 'Ibis pr< i fc nre is neutralized, 
iiOHeit-r, by tin. ir-J treasure of the solids, liquids, 


j plateau, 2000 feet above the sea, and still further south is 
! the fertile Damerglm district, whence the chief food supply 
: is derived. Clothing is imported. The soil is but little 
! tilled, and that principally by slaves, but produces the 
iloom-palin, dates, and other fruits in abundance. The 
I Imputation, which is numerous, could scarcely be sustained 
, except for the t raffle in salt carried on between Hilnm, a 
| town in the Tcbu country, lying east of Air, and the llansa 
; Mates of Soudan. The capital is Ao adks. The inhabitants 
consist principally of three Urge tribes, some of whom are 
! nomadic. The country received its name of Air on being 
j conquered by tho Berbers. Its climate is comparatively 
1 cm pc rate, although in the tropics. (See Dr. Barths 
44 '1 ravels in Central Africa,” vol. i.) 

AIR-BLADDER, a peculiar organ with which the 
great majority of fishes arc provided, and by which they 
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are enabled to change the centre of gravity, or to n<lnpt 
the specific gravity of their bodies to tho varying pressmen 
of the water at different depths. It is a hollow com- 
pressible sac, sometimes simple, as in the common perch, 
sometimes divided into two or more compartments by a 
lateral or transverse ligature, as in the trout and salmon, 
and at other times furnished with appendages more or less 
numerous, according to the particular species. The coats 
of most air-bladders are, a very fine internal one, containing 
crystalline bodies, and a thicker outer one of a fibrous tex- 
ture, yielding isinglass. 

Thu air-bladder is wanting in Chondropterygii [sec 
FiNiihM], but present in Gauoidci, in which it acts also 
more or less as a respiratory organ. In Teleostei its pre- 
sence is irregular, and it9 modifications are infinitely 
vaiied in different genera and species, but in this sub-class 
it has no respiratory function. In Cyclostomata and Lep- 
toenrdii it is wanting. The gas contained in the air- 
bladder of most ficsh-watcr fishes consists of nitrogen, 
with a small quantity of oxygen; but in sea-fishes it 
is mainly composed of oxygen, often amounting to as 
much as 87 per cent. In all very young fishes there is a 
tine tube leading from the air-bladder cither into the 

gullet or the region of tho intestines, but in the adult | 

form this is closed up in very ninny cases, and lias become J 

a mere ligament. This open tube in adult fishes is called j 

the pneumatic duct; it occurs in the Gauoidci, and in | 
one order only of the Teleostei, viz. the Physostomi. 

In general all fishes which enjoy peat powers of loco- | 
motion, and have occasion to pass through various degrees ! 
of pressure in their rapid transitions from tho surface to j 
the bottom of the ocean, are provided with this important 
organ ; and so indispensable is it in their economy that 
those which, for the sake of experiment, have lieen deprived 
of it have sunk helpless to the bottom, and there remained 
incapable of moiing or even of maintaining their cquilib- 
liuni. Hut to fishes whose habits and organization confine 
them either to the surface of the water or to the bottom 
of the sea. and which therefore do. not require to pass 
through different depths, or to encounter different degrees 
of pressure, the possession of an air-bladder is by no 
means so essentially requisite. Accordingly w« find that 
all the different species of u rays ” and ‘‘flat fi-hes " (such 
us skates, soles, turbots, brills), which live only ni>oii the 
coasts and sand-bunks at the bottom of the ocean, as well 
ns the mackerel and others which find their food entirely 
nt the surface, have no air-hl.ulder; and so small is the 
1 elation of this otherwise important orgnn to the general 
conformation of fishes, that we sometime* find it present 
in one specie.? and wanting altogether in another of the 
same genus. 

Fishermen arc wrll acquainted with the nature and 
functions of the air bladder, or, as they most commonly 
call it, the ir w im. They are accustomed to perforate this 
vessel with a fine needle in cod, and other species which 
require to lie brought fresh to market, sometimes from a 
very great distance. By this operation the confined air is 
allowed to escape, and the fish constrained to remain quiet 
at the bottom of their well-boats, where they live fora very 
considerable period. Cod-sounds, which arc brought in 
great quantities from Newfoundland, arc nothing more than 
the suited air-bladders of these fishes. The Iceland fisher- 
men, as well as those of America, prepare isinglass of a 
vor y excellent quality from cod-sounds. The Russians 
use the sound of tho sturgeon for the same purpose. See 
IaiNMI.ASH. 

AIRDRIE, a parliamentary and municipal burgh and 
market town in tho parish of New Monkland, Lanarkshire, 
nhout 11 miloa east from Glasgow on the North British 
Railway. Not more than a century ago tho only buildings 
wero those connected with u farm, but the discovery of coal 


and ironstone led to a \ci v iapid rise. There arc cotton 
and other manufactories in the town; and it has manv fino 
buildings, such us the town-hull and the various places of 
worship. Airdrie possesses a free public lihrarx. It was 
the first town in Scotland to adopt the Act, imd m-w 
buildings for the library were erected in 18*0. In 1*81 
the population wiih 1. ‘1,303. 

AIRD’S MOSS or AYRSMOSS, a moorland ti.i< t in 
Ayrshire, the scene of a memorable skirmish. ‘22nd .Inly. 
1080, during the time of the persecution of the CuMaiuntoi 
The Gan icronians were defeated by a large force of milit.uv 
under Bruce of Kailsluill, and Richard Caineiou and Ins 
brother were slain. Ihn-k'ton and Cat gill were 1;ik« ii 
piisouers and afterwards executed. The e\ent is com- 
memorated by a monument. 

AIRE, a tolc rably well-built town of France, in the 
department of Fas de Calais, with a college, ami 8o(iU 
inhabitants, is situated *.) miles S. by F. from St. Omcr. at 
the confluence of the Laqueltc with the I.ys. and at the 
junction of the St. Omcr and Bas>ee canal*, by means 
of which it communicates with the Aa and the hciilc. 
The town is surrounded with ramparts and deep ditdio<.; 
it has large barra<ks, a town-house, scxcral handsome 
fountains, and two fine chinches. IJ.its. woollen stull*^ 
vn rn. soap, and oil aic m.muf.u tuicd. 

AIRE ( I 'ten.* Julius), an .indent cpNcop.il city of 
Southern France in the dcpaitmcut of Landes, stand* on 
the slope of a hill on the left hank of the Aib-nr. whidi is 
here crossed bv a handsome stone bridge. 17 miles F. from 
St. Sex er, and contains an ecclesiastical college, a xerv 
ancient church, and oOUO nd. ibi 4 lists. ’I he town, xx hu ll 
is neat and xvdl built 1 i* in.niuf iduic* of h it* and leather. 
It is a bishop's see, ai 1 1 is anciently important a* the 
capital of the. Visigoth*. 

AIRE, a rixer of Vorkshiie, flowing into the Ouse, its 
chief tributary being the (’alder. It is naxignhlc for small 
vessels up to Leeds. 

AIR-GUN, an instrument for projecting bullet'*, in 
which the luoxing power is the ru*b of condensed air 
ailuxxed to cm ape, instead of the foimutioii of gases arising 
from the ignition of gunpowder. 

In the stock of the ddinary air gun i< a condensing 
syringe, the piston of whu b compusscs mr into a cavity 
having a vnlxc opening inwaids, ju*t bd.iud the bullet. 
The bullet (which should just fit the barrel i is inserted in 
the usual way. The trigger opens the xalxe behind the 
bullet, and permits the rush of the condensed air fioiu the 
entity, which propel* the bullet. ’1 lie moment the tingi r 
i* withdrawn from tho trigger the air closes tin* xalxe, ami 
remains somewhat les* coiulciwd than before for the next 
discharge. 

hi some air-guns the condensed air is contained in a 
hollow* cupper ball, xxbieli cm be *ciexved on to the gun 
after condensation. The air-cane is so called bccan*e it is 
usually in the form of a walking-stick. The handle con- 
tains the comb n*ed air. and can be unscrewed and filled 
by n separate condensing springe. 

No power, but only a convenient adaptation of power, 
is gained in an air-gun. since the condensation of the 
air requires force. The instrument has hitherto been 
little more than a toy. 

AIR-PUMP, an apparatus fi-r exhausting the air from 
a vessel. We shall also include under this head the cmi- 
xerse apparatus for forcing more air into a xesscl. The 
accompanying figures are sections of the simplest form of 
an exhaust! ay syringe ami of a condt using syringe. Both 
consist of a tube closed at one end, excepting an orifice to 
xxhirh a valxe or lid is attached. A piston, with a rod and 
handle, enters at the other end, and can be moved up and 
down within the tube. The piston is not entirely closed, 
but has a valxe opening the panic way as the tube* valve. 
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Both arc attached to the vessels, the air of which is to bo 
rarefied or condensed. In fig. 1, or the exhausting syringe, 
every time that the piston is drawn upirartU r it leaves a 
comparative vacuum in the tube; and the air in the vessel 
passes up through the lower val\e to fill up this vacuum. 
At the next downward movement the air thus raised is 
driven out of the instrument altogether, squeezed, as it 
were, till it escapes through the valve in the piston. The 
next upward movement allows the tube to fill again, but 
this time with air of less density, since a tubeful was taken 
out. And by repeated movements of this kind nearly all, 
but never t/uitv all. the air may be drawn out of the 
receiver. In fig. 2, or the condensing syringe, all the 
operations are exactly reversed; the 'fawn irnrd motion 
of the piston being the efficient agent in forcing into the 
receiver a quantity of air greater than that which it 
originally contained. The air-pump i> but an afiplic.it ion 
of tlie exhausting syringe. At the top is a metal plate 
ground to a perfect plane surface, on which is placed nn 
inverted glass jar or receiver, whence the air is to be 
extracted. A hole in the plate is connected with a tube, 
which communicates with the pump barrel of nil exhaust- 
ing m lingo. If there arc two pump-barals the pistons 




are connected, by a nek and pinion movement, with a 

1. iii'lli- n. -u» h a way that when the handle is worked in 
M-inii ir< nlar movements the pi*t'-ns are raised alternately. 
As the low«r part of each barrel is connected with the 
rteiivi-r by means of tbe tube, tbe inov« incuts of the two 
pi -ton t gr.idu.illy diaw out th- air from tbe receiver in tbe 
inmiiur of the exhausting syriijg** : and hi this way a 
ic-arh forfeit v.v un r n may be produced. The following 
exp4-MM.euts are Among the most common of those shown 
with the air-pump:- 1. If the rc« fiver be open at top, 
arni the r.ritif e .-topped by the hand, on exhaustion the 
pressure of the exterior air will prevent the removal of 
iI.h b it;- 1 ; or if a piece <,f bladder be tied tightly over the 
orilli as tbe exl.an-ti' ii proceeds the bladder will bo 
pr. --id ii.w aid*, and will finally burst with u loud noise. 

2. lie w. !/!.: of the air is proved by exhausting a copper 
ball Km m- d with a stop-cock, which is shut before tbe 
ball i-t rmi'iwd from tbe air-pump. It will then be found 
to wiigh h--, than before the exhaustion was made, 3. 
'I he pr*-ir,re of air in various substances may be detected. 
A glam of I: |vd pla/r-d under tbe recriver will give out 
bubbh-s of air as ->»oii as the exhaustion begins. A 
ftbriv ibd apple will be r* stored to apparent freshness by 
the *■ *j»p t: -ion of i),c a:r wbn b it contains ; but will resume 
its original .i|.pc.trur>r e whin the air is allowed to return. 


4. Tho elasticity of air may bo shown by placing under 
the receiver a bladder not distended, the mouth of which 
is tied up. On exhausting the receiver tho air contained 
in tho bladder will expand it mure and more as more of 
the pressure from tbe ex- 
terior is removed; and tho , <■ ' — " 
bladder will finally burst 7 

from the interior pressure. I \ f f 

If a hole bo made in tho I I 

smaller end of an egg placed \\ B / 
under the receiver, the small j 
bubble of air which always ’ " * 

exists in tlm larger end will, jjn 

by its expansion, force out H ^ ■ -y 

the contents of tbe egg when I f" 
the receiver is exhausted. ||| ft 

Torricelli produced tho 

first varnnm, but Otto von /r w — , 

Guericke made the first air- ^L" " * 

pump in lfif>4, and Boylo, [{ 

Hawksbee,Gravcsande,Cuth- I J 

bertson, Sineaton, Sprengel, i 

and others have improved j { 

it. In recent years ft doublo- l 

action air-pump has been III | 

invented which has two 9 I 

pi.- tons in one barrel, ami I § 

in which the air is drawn H j J 

from tbe receiver in tbe R |a 

Centre of tlie barrel and dia- III '{ 

charged lit both extremities. H ; J 

By this moans a more com- I 

plcte vacuum is obtained, 1 j 

and the pressure inside tho w t 

receiver can he reduced to // l 

less than ^^th of tho tf J 

pressure of the atmosphere. 

In Sprengel’s air-pump 
there are no valves, and its i 

maimer of working is ex- H 

coodingly simple. Mercury I 

Hows in n continuous stream I 

in one of the limbs of a T M 

tube until it reaches tlio , F 9 ? 
crossing; it then proceeds >y ^\ 

forward in a broken stream, ^ ” ~ J 

or as a scri. s of mercury F I B . ft-SpronBol’. Prnnp 

plugs, each of which carries at work, 

before it a small quantity of 

air coming from the remaining limb. If, therefore, a vessel 
be attached to this limb, and the joint he made air-tight, 
such n vessel will perform tho function of a receiver, and 
will soon he nearly exhausted of air if the mercury he kept 
How-big. See fig. 3 Annexed. 

CiiUihcrtson’s air-pump is given in Plate I., where a 
marks tbe hole in the receiver plate, n a stop-screw to 
admit air into receiver, T t the tubes, at the lower ends of 
which tho tulic from the receiver joins the pump-barrels ; 
n is n cross bar to steady the barrels, K is oiio of the two 
working pistons, no are the pressure gauges. Oil Plate 
II. representations nrc given of Hawksbee’s (figs. 1 and 2) 
and SmcAton's (figs. 3 and 4) air-pumps, with sections of 
structure. 

AIR* VESSELS or AXBeCHAMBZRS are used m 
various machines, either to regulate and equalize the pro- 
pulsion of fluids, as In a Fiiik-khcjink; or to regulate and 
check the velocity of apparatus which might otherwise 
at tain a dangerous degree of speed. An example of the 
last-men tinned use is afforded by the contrivance employed 
by Mr. Timothy Bramah, instead of a fly-wheel, to regulate 
the speed of a tread-mill. In this contrivance the trend- 
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wheel is mmlo to work a series of largo bellows, or air- 
vessels resembling bellows, in which the apertures for 
the ingress and egress of air are fitted with sliding plates 
worked by an apparatus resembling the governor of a steam 
engine ; so that whenever the speed of the machinery ex- 
ceeds the desired limit, the apertures aro reduced, and a 
greater resistance is thereby occasioned. 

AISLE, from tho smno root ( acsla , whence n.rilfa) 
as tho Latin a/«, a wing. (Curtius.) Tho lateral divisions 
or passages of the interior of ^ church — those parts which 
lie between the flank walls and the piers, pillars, or columns 
which flank the nave, or grand central division — when tin* 
structure is so arranged, aro called aisles. 

AISNE, a department of France, formed out of portions 
of Picardy, Champagne, and Isle de France, is bounded N. 
by the department of Nonl, K. by that of Ardennes, S.E. 
by that of Marne, S.W. by that of Seinc-et-Marne, and W. 
by those of Oise and Somme. It lies between 48° 60' and 
6U‘ J 4' N. lat., and between 2° 66' and 4° 12' K. Ion. Its 
greatest length is 84 miles from N. to S., and its greatest 
breadth from E. to W. is 62 miles. The area of the de- 
partment is 2813 square miles. The population in 1882 
was find, 81) 1 . 

The department consists of undulating plains, which are 
interrupted to the north by hills and valleys; the central 
and southern parts are crossed by chains of bills extending 
from E. to W. The soil is calcareous. Jn the N.E. chalk 
abounds with a mixture of clay-slate; in the S. millstone 
grit and plaster of Paris are met with. Iron ore. coal, 
peat, building stone, slate, flint, and potter’s clay arc found. 
The high plains are very fertile; the low grounds of the 
department are mostly wet and cold. Corn of all kinds 
wine, hemp, flax, oil from beech mast, cider, and vegetables 
are the chief agricultural products. Horses, mules, asses, 
sheep, ami horned cattle of an inferior breed are reared in 
great, nmuliers. Its manufactures of lawn, linen, silk, 
calico, paper, leather, soap, glass, porcelain, and iron dis- 
tinguish it. as one of the most industrious districts in 
France. The climate is generally good, but in some parts 
fogs arc frequent. 

The Aisne, from which the department is named, rises 
in the Argoime hills, in the department of Meuse, crosses 
those of Marne, Ardennes, and Aisne. passing Saintc Mcne- 
liould, Vou/.icr, Rcthel, and Soissons, and falls into the 
Oise about a mile ami a half to N.E. of CompiFgnc, having 
run in a direction generally from K. to W. a course of 151 
miles, of which the last 80 miles from Chateau- Poreien are 
navigable, ami nearly 40 miles more above Chat can- Poreien 
are o\ai!ah!o for floating timber from the forests of 
Ardennes. Its feeders on the right aro the Aire and the 
Yuux ; on the left, the Suippe, the Vole, nnd the Retourne, 
which are also avnilnhle for purposes of floatage. The 
Sainbre, the Scheldt (fEicanf), and the Somme take their 
rise in the north of tho department; the Oise crosses it 
from N.E. to W., passing Guise and La Fere, and is navi- 
gable from Ghauny, hut is used for pnrposcs of floatage 
almost from its source in Ardennes. Tho Oureq rises in 
the south of the department, which it crosses from K. to 
W. on its way to join the Marne. The Marne also crosses 
the south of the department, passing through Chftteau- 
Thierry, and is navigable. 

The’ department is traversed by several excellent rail- 
ways, among others by those lending from Paris to Liege 
and Mens. Resides itfl rivers and its roads, tho depart- 
ment has means of communication with Belgium nnd tho 
sea by the canals of St. Quentin and tho Somme. 

Tho area of tho department is 1,800,000 acres, of which 

180.000 ore arnhlo ; there aro 100,000 acres of natural 
grass land or downs, on which merino sheep arc grazed ; 

26.000 acres are under vines, and 2110,000 under woods. 

The chief towns aro Loon, Soissons, St. Quentin, Ycr- 


vins, and Ch&tcau-Tliierry. which give their names to the 
respective arrondisseuirnts in which they are situated. 

AIX, a considerable town of France, in the department 
of the I Solid ics dii Rhone, 478 miles S.S.E. of Paris, and 
19 N. of Marseilles, is situated just to the north of tho 
river Arc, in a plain surrounded with hills which produce* 
good oil, wine, and fruit. Scxtius Calvinus. having de- 
feated tho Salluvii, a Gallic tribe, founded a colony here 
about n.c. 120, and gave it, on account of its mcdii in.il 
springs, the name of Aqiite Sextise (the waters of Sextius) 

— whence the name of Aix. The water is clear, light, and 
moderately warm, without much taste or smell, hut is now* 
in small repute for its virtues. Tn the middle ages this 
town was the residence of the counts of Provence. It still 
retains a part of its old w r all and gates. 

The streets of Aix are straight and well paved, and the 
public, buildings handsome. Among them are the cathedral 
of St. Sam our, which contains some good piotuies; tho 
palace ; the museum; thioo fountains in the street called 
the Count, on one of w'hicli is a statue, by David, of Rene, 
king of Provence; an old clock tower with movable figures; 
and the public library. Aix is the scat of an archbishopric, 
of a high court, and of some other public hoards. 

The population of Aix in 18*2 was 29,000, who carry 
on a considerable trade in hardwares and oil. for the latter 
of which the town is very famous. Among the manufac- 
tures are silks, velvets, woollen cloth, and jniutul calicoes. 

AIX or AIX-LES-BAINS. a small town of France, 
in the department of Savoie (Sa\m\ 7 miles N. hv E. of 
Chambcry. It owes its pn vent importance to two hot 
springs, which annually attrai t a great number of visitors. 
Their temperature ‘i in 112 ‘to 117' Falir. In the 
time of the Romans ’.t was called Aqua; Alh'hrogmn 
and Aqure Gratianas or Domitiana\ The town stands in a 
pleasant and healthy valley, oil the east side of the I.ake 
Bourgct, and at an elevation of 823 English feet above tho 
level of the sea. The extensive £tablisscment Thermal 
contains baths, drinking and inhaling saloons. Ihe spare 
in front is adorned with a Roman triumphal arch, erected 
in the third or fourth century. There aie also many other 
Roman remains. Population. 4500. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, called by the Germans .ImV/cn, 
is the chief city of the district of the same name, in Rhen- 
ish Prussia, 7 A miles E. bv S. from Brussels, and 40 W. 
from Cologne. The situation of the city is agreeable ; it 
stands on uneven ground, surrounded by lulls of moderate 
elevation, generally covered with wood. Aix-la-Chapelle 
is the see of a bishop, and the seat of the couits of law, 
the chamber of comiiurce. and the custom-ln-uve of the 
district. There are many public buildings in the city 
deserving of notice, either for their antiquity or beauty. 
The old ramparts have been formed into promenades; and 
instead of being meiely a quiet old city of great historical 
interest, it now possesses a large number of tine modern 
buildings, and has become a busy centre of manufacturing 
iiidnstiy. The town-house is an old building in the Gothic 
st vie; in tho “Coronation Hall” thirty-seven German 
emjH'rors and eleven empresses were crowned, after which 
the ceremony took plan* at Frankfort. The minster, which 
was commenced hv riiarlcmagne, was built on the model 
of the Church of ’ the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem; it 
contains the tonih of this monarch and a great number 
of relies, the chief of which arc exhibited only once 
everv seven years. There is a handsome theatre at Aix-la- 
Cliapelle. a public library of 60,000 volumes, a polytechnic 
school, three hospitals, and other charitable foundations. 
The population in 1882 was 85,551, 

The chief manufactures are woollen cloths, noodles, pins, 
machinery, carriages, and chemicals; its industries have 
been much promoted by the coal which is found near tho 
town, and have made it a place of great commercial 
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importance. Aix is a principal station of the Belgian The climate is extremely mil<l in winter, and hot and dry 
Rhenish Railway, which has materially added to its iu summer. The trade of Ajaccio is in oil mid wine; there 
commercial facilities. are also coral and anchovy fisheries. 

The foaud.it ion of the fiist known town on this spot AJAN', the name hy which an almost nn known tract of 
is generally aligned to Seierus Gi.miiu*. a commander the coast of East Africa is designated. It extends from 
among the Bclgu*, under Hadrian, about A.n. 126. The near Mngadoxo, which is included within the Hunts of 
remains found in modern times undoubtedly show that it Zanzibar, northwards to Cape Gunrdnfui, n distance 
was known to the Romans, l’he Kmperor K:irl (Chnrle- which may be roughly estimated at about eight degrees of 

m. igue) is said to luxe resided there regulaily after latitude. The southern coast is sandy, barren, and low; 

lie built a palace, a town-house, part of the present hut the northern is higher a|)out Cape Ddnqun and Capo 
eathedr.il. and fitted up sex cr.il baths. In the iiniikct- d’Orfui. Between these two capes there is a deep hay. 
place i* a tine spring, and a gilded bronze statue of the | D'Orfui has u n blurt* point towards the sen, and is bucked 
great Frank emperor, who did so much to beautify this I by lofty and singular-shaped mountains” (Salt). It is 

place of bin fax ourite residence. The fountain inis a | in 10° 30' N. lat., 61° 12' K. Ion. Cape Guurdafui, tho 

bronze basin 21 feet in eiicumfeivnce. | most eastern part of Africa, is also a bold promontory 

In 1SN2 the Normans rax aged the city, which was again j with high mountains in tho background; it is in 11° 60' 

devastated in lfiofi hy a great tire. It was the scene of j N. lat., 61° 22' E. Ion. No great river enters the sea 

varii-in religious contents in the sixteenth and sex cut ecu th on the const of Ajan. Tho neighbourhood of d'Orfui is 
centime*. From 1710 to l* 11 it belonged to France, inhabited by a tribe of Somanlis. 

dm in* which time it w.i' the capital of the department of The name Azunia, which occurs in the 11 Peri pi us of the 
the Reel. Erxthrean Sou,*’ comprehends not only the modern Ajan, 

Aix-la-Chap» V.o still attracts lrnnv visitors to it* nimcril hut the const of Zanzibar as far as Quiloa, provided this 
enters. The word CIujhUc. signifying chapel or eliureh. ■ place be the Rlmpta of the ,4 Periplus.” 
has refeivtu e, it is supposed, to the c.ithedial which | A* J AX, son of Telamon, king of Sahwvs, was one of 
K.ti-er Kail commeiired in 773. ’lhe hot springs liaxe a 1 the most renowned heroes of the Trojan War. According 
temp* ratmc of about 11.1 l’aln.. and contain a large to Ilnmer and Pindar, ho was next in warlike prowess to 
porti< n of sulphur; s* v«i.d bathing-homes are provided his cousin Achilles. During his father's life Ajax led the 
tor the am mini diti<n of stinngcis. That railed the haecs of Saluinis to Troy, in conjunction with the Atlicn- 
iuiper><i\s spiu.g i' the one nm-t strongly imj»regnated i.ius, us recorded in the Iliad (book 2, 66*) — unless we 
with sulphur, .u.. i mid by invalid', ’ihrsc watci'. like ndiuit the story that Phsistratus, in ordiT f «» strcngtlicn the 
i thers i f the s.itia keid. :iii' n-id r hatbing in. and are claims of Athens to the possession of the island, inter- 
ii'.v. dru'.k hy invalids; th»-x j • w*s giv.it vntues f««r the pulated the line. His chief exploits recorded in the Jli.ul 
»»laf of giut uul rhcnm.itwn. (Monlteim et Renmoiid. are his duel with Hector in the 7th book, when the Trojan 
‘•A- iVc d« - J’.i’ix >u!pliuriu»cH d*Ai\-la Chapellc.") , prince challenged any of lhe Greek army to single combat 

A short di'Miiir t.i'f of Aix-!a-( li ipelle. on the slope (one of the principal incidents in Shakspe.iie's “Troilus 
of a s;-i ,11 mil, i-» tii»- little town of Buitsiheid. with about and t'ressida and his obstinate defence of the ship* in 
nnun ml ihiun:-*. lr l*-tli hot ami told spring* the protracted battlu described in the 13th, 1 1th, loth, 

without a ,y 'u'j.i.-ir in tf.« :u. 'li e two hot «prn.gs have lfith, and 17th books. After Achilles* death the armour 
relict.; i ly a lea p* tati.ie <f 1.7' md 127 Kihr. lhe of that hero was to be given as a prize to him who had 
h.gi.cr spr ngs send forth '»a h a cops us s-ticim of water deserved best of the Greeks. Ajax and Ulysses alone 
tbit tiny { ini a (< i.-likuMi- bn«*k. calhd the Warm advanced their claims; but the assembled princes awarded 
llr. ok, wlt’iL, poking fLiouJi Aix. falls into the Ruhr. the splendid prize to Ulysses. Ajax was so mortified at 

Aix-la-(. it ip. IN- ha' a 1 i-torhal c< !< brity as the place of this that he went mad, and ill Ids fury attacked the liciils 
pondud.i.g some iinpoit.mt t r* at n s wlii< li bear its name, and flocks of the camp, mistaking them for the Grecian 
1 he fir^t is that of Ion*. 1* tween Frame and Spain, ■ leaders, hy whom bethought himself injured. On recovering 
xvliii li tirmhntid the war n 'p<*< t iug the possession of the his senses he slew himself. This catastrophe is the subject 
Sp mi'h NVri.rriai.d-, (now Hi i.i.ii m), by wliiib Fiance j of the noble tragedy (Ajax) of Sophocles. The rivalry of 
g i.'ie'd and jits ictaini-d Lrili. Armcnth'ies, <Cc. The the chiefs is plated ut length iii the 14th book of Ovid's 

se«o'itl was tli.it "f 17 1". betw.cn England. Fram e, i *• Metamorphoses. 1 * Allusion is also made to it in the 11th 

lb il md. Amtna, Spain. S.ndini.i, and Modena, and ter- ! Odyssey. The Greeks honoured 1dm with A splendid 

n. i. atid the war n-pfrii.g the surcc'rion of Maria funeral, and raised avast tumulus on the promontory of 

'ller-*sa ti. tb- »mpiic. 'I he U-t was the Congress of . Khartoum, corresponding in position with tlut of Achilles 

l'l*. wbbii r» gula'i d the art.iiis of Europe alter the j ou the opposite promontory of Sigr urn. 

i * - r.*t .* ii of the i’,< urbons in Fiance. Ibis emigre's J AJAX, mm of Ollcus, sometimes railed the lesser Ajax, 
b< i n the riotf. >, ptt n I.. r and ended on 21st November. ; but not akin to Ajax tho great, was reinuikahle for swift • 
J (." j.'.. s priMiit w< \V< llii.gton. Cum In* agh, - ness of foot and skill in using tho how and javelin, llo 

N»'-4.pt!e, Caj.o dlrtria. Richelieu, ilardeitbi ig, and tills a less important part in the Iliad than his namesake*, 
HernM- nf. I though ho is also distinguished. At tho sack of Troy 

AJACCIO, the cliiif t*wn i.f the i.-l:ind of ('or.-ica (or ' he offered violence to C'Assandra in tho tnnple of Dallas, 
ns it i» i. tried by the French), and the capital of tho Indignant at the profanation, the goddess raised a temjicst 
fit putn » j.t of Ci,r-c, i.-» situated on the north coast of ti»*; , w )ii< h wrecked his vessel on its voyage homo. Ajax escaped 

Gi.i: if A/iuii', mi the w<M*ri) side of the bland. It is . to a rock, and might liavo been preserved, but that lie 

M.rit'p-i hy h.gli ne'WiitaiiiH on the north and east. The , bla-phi-mou-dy defied the gods, and said lie would esea|ie in 
y>r: s;,.n i« i.*. and is protected by a fort. The town j spite of them; whereupon Neptune cleft tho rock with his 

< h * fly ti r.-i-t- of t 4>i broad sticeta interacting eacli other ; trid**nr, mid he perished in the sea. (Odyssey, iv. 602.) 
at i g ■ a».,v If c nta.iis a roll»ge, u JihraiT of about | Yiigil relate* his death differently. (ACnoid, i. 30.) 

1 x 1 1-.:; • ■>. a b. t.i'i.i ,i! g;ir«i. u, and a m bool* of hydro- AJ'BOERB, a district of RajputuiiA, in British India, 
grij i.y. 1 : • p«.p..hition m 1**2 was 1 1.0U0. Napoleon , bounded by the state of Jodhpur or Marwnr on the N.W., 
Boiiajs.rte w.n Is.n. l.tn-. lifh August, 17fi3. The hmise ; on the S. by Meywar, and on the E. by JeyjKire and 
is st. I t<- In mn. A n ai Me statue was erected to linn | KMiangar. It lies betwreon 2. r ) y 4S' and 2fi u 42' N. lat., 

in IfeoO. A j i* <■ !■* is a t#i- hop's sec, and has a cathedral. \ and 71' 22' and 76“ 33' K. lon M and comprises the twu 
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Darts known ns Ajmere ami Mhnirwnrn. It is about. 80 
inilos in length and 50 in breadth, and the area is 2057 
square miles. The Arnvalli range of mountains runs 
through the northern and western portions of the territory, 
while # the remainder is comparatively level. Numerous 
sandy tracts prevail, anil great scarcity of water is 
experienced, with the notable exception of tin? town of 
Ajmere. The only river worthy of the name is the Bunas. 
The climate is healthy, with cold bracing weather in 
December, January, and February. The products are 
wheat and other cereals, rice, sugar-cane, cotton, and 
tobacco. Salt also is extracted from the saline matter in 
the soil. Cattle arc generally scarce, but numbers of 
sheep are reared, and their wool forms a staple article 
of commerce. Trade is also carried on in cotton, bajra, 
opium, oil, and tobacco. The population in 1*81 was 
453, <175. The district was formerly much more extensive, 
and at one time was the most powerful in India. The 
British took it from the Mahrattas in 1817. The natives 
consist principally of the Rajputs. 

Ajmi.uk, the capital of the above district, is a moderate- 
sized well-built town picturesquely situated on the slope of 
i\ high hill, overlooking a fertile valley, 220 miles S.W. of 
Delhi. On it* summit is a remarkable fortress railed 
Turagarh, which is a place of great strength, and is in 
most parts inaccessible; the town itself is surrounded by 
a stone wall. Just above the town is a huge lake, whuh 
(lie emperors of Delhi formed by damming up the outlet 
of an extensive valley, into which a number of rills were 
conducted. The lake is 4 miles in circumference in dry 
weather, and 0 during the mins. It affords the means of* 
ii ligation to a large district on its hanks, supplies abundance 
of excellent water to the inhabit ant*, and is full of fish. 
Sir Thomas Roc, ambassador of James I., visited Ajmeie 
in 1015. and presented his credentials. In 1818 the city, 
with the surrounding district, was ceded to the British hv 
Dowlut Ran Ncindia, in exchange forn part of the territory 
of Malwa; it is now the seat of a British political agency. 
The town contains the tomb of Kwajnli, a famous Moham- 
medan saint, resorted to by pilgrim's, ns well as several 
mosques and temples. There are many fine residences, 
although the streets are mostly narrow and dirty. The 
modern town has a college, a medical school, and a mission 
station. Opium and salt constitute the principal articles 
of commerce. Oil making and the dyeing of cotton cloth 
of natixe manufacture are also carried on. The population 
in IHN2 was 28,000. 

A KBAR 0>. the Great), the son of the Mogul emperor 
Iliimauitt, was born on the 14th of October, 1512, at 
Ameikote, in the great sandy desert east of the Indus; and 
on the death of his father succeeded him in the government 
of Delhi, in the fourteenth year of his age (15th Februaiy. 
15511). From this time till his death in 11)05 lie was almost 
continually occupied with enemies abroad or in repressing 
re\nlntioiiaiy movements at home, several of the rebellions 
haring been headed by liitf brothers and sons. Akhar, 
nmcrtliclcss, found time to cultivate the arts of peace, ami 
dexoted his attention with the utmost anxiety to xvhatexcr 
ap|MMiml calculated to promote the happiness of his empiie. 
The mildness of his character, his strict impartiality to tlia 
different classes of his subjects, the magnanimity which be 
riiowrd to his enemies, and his great personal courage, are 
mentioned with praise even by the Jesuits who xisited 
India during his reign ; aud the memory of his many ami- 
able virtues still surxives Among the Hindu as xvell as the 
Mohammedan population of India. He encouraged trade 
and commerce, reduced taxation, and kept a strict wntcli 
over the conduct of the officers of his government. But 
what still more distinguished him was his spirit of tolera- 
tion, a virtue seldom possessed by Mohammedan soxereigns, 
which led him to show the wune benevolent attention 


to the interests of all his subjects, whether they pro- 
fessed his own or the Hindu leligion. In bis endeavours 
to advance the prosperity of bis empire Akb.tr was poxver- 
fully assisted by his celebrated \i/.ir Abul l .i/l. who, besides 
a memoir of Akbar’a reign, wrote an excellent statistical 
and political account of the state of the Mogul empiio 
during bis administration, which is one of the most rcmaik- 
ablc works in Oriental literature iclative to India. 

AKENSIDE, MARK, author of the “ Pleasures of 
Imagination.” a poem of some celebrity in tin* Inst eenturv, 
written in blank verse, in the stilted strip of the age. He 
was the son of a butcher at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. and 
bom 1721. His parents were Prcshyti ri.tiis and intend'd 
to bring him up as a minister; hut he soon turned his 
attention to the study of medicine, and after remaining 
three xenrs in the Scottish capital went to Ley dm. wIiho 
lie took the degree of M.D. in 17*1 1. It should be men- 
tioned to Iris honour that, liming hem assisted while he 
was destined for tin* ministry from certain funds **ct apait 
by rbc English disi nters for the education of tin ii eh igy, 
he repaid in aftir life the money which hid been thus 
bestowed ujk'U him. Having finally settled in London he 
acquired professional honoiu but ncx or obtained any large 
share of practice. He died in 1770. 

AKERMAN tbcliexed to in* either the Julia A Hut or 
T 't/rtis of the Romans) i.s a foititicd town in the Riisrim 
province of Be^sirabii, situated near the out lit of the 
Dniester into the Black Na. ’J he tiwu stands on :i 
projecting point of land, and is defended by dn-p dit* hes 
aud a thick wall, and commanded by .i castle on an 
eminence. Its haibour, thoi.gh not d<cp, is a good one, 
and the place lias a i onridcj ib.* trade, i hidlx m s;dt 
procured from lakes l the xiiinitv. I lu* inhibit nits, 
numbering about IKM' 11 tiddly consist of Greeks, Ar- 
menians, and Jews. 

AKYAB, a district in tlin division of Aiae in. British 
Bur mail, between 20 J and 22 20* N. lat.. and between 

;i*2 1 IP and ‘.*1 E. Ion. It is hounded on the N. Lx the 
Chittagong ilistiiet, hi the S. bv numeious sf-iits and 
inlets, on tin* E. by the Yom.i Mountains. and hi the W. 
bv the Bay of Bmgal. Its .aim is 5.137 sqn.ue miles. and 
tiu* population, xx liieli Ins hugely i'uic;wd undei British 
liile. in 18- s 2 was 200.000, consisting im -tlx of Mdiiui- 
med.ins. The country between the s t . ti and the mountains 
is lex el. In the hilly region the thiee principal mer**, 
the Max ii, the Kol.nlxiic. and the b mi", h i\e t In ir souiee. 
The foicst.s contain .1 xahuble supply of timber. line 
is the chief nop; buffaloes, bullocks, and other cattle 
are i eared. The principal meins of communn .irion are 
h\ water. The climate U main ions. 

’ Auyxii. a siMport and administrator hradqn irlers of 
the nbox e division and district, is situated at the nuuth 
of the ii\er Knladync. Rice is the principal article of 
export, and so abundant is the supply that Akyab is called 
the granarv of Araean. It is tlie chief ronnneroi.il town 
of the district of Akyab which was ceded to the British 
by the Buimeso. under the treaty concluded Pibnnrv 21, 
18*2<i, at Yandaboo. The population in 188*2 was 20,000. 

ALABAMA, one of the southern states of North 
America, is hounded hi the north by Tennessee, on tho 
east bx* Georgia, on the south by Morula and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on the xxest by Mississippi. It lies between 
3U° 10' and 3.Y N. lat., and between 85° and *8 J 30' \Y. 
Ion. It is 317 miles long fnnn N. to S., and 171 wide 
from K. to \V. The area is 50,722 square miles. Tho 
population in 1830 was only 308.SK 7 ; in 1800 it xvas 
JMJ4.201 p*f whom 435.080 were Maxes); and in 1880 
it had ineieased to 1,202,311. 

Nwr/’mv amt I'rinluctt. -Alabama has a short coast- 
line, in* lading the Bay of Mobile, of about 00 miles. Tho 
Alleghany Mountains terminate in elevated hills in tho 
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north-oast part of Alabama; in the north, generally, 
tin* surface is broken and mountainous ; in the middle it 
U hilly, with tracts of prairie laml; in the south, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to 60 or 00 miles inland, it is low ninl 
level. The soil is generally excellent, except in the smith, 
where it is saiulv and harven ; it rests on limestone, which 
frequently appears at the surface, and readily decomposes. 
There aie several mineral springs in the ’state, some of 
which form fashionable health resorts. The forest trees 
in the middle and math of Alabama are post oak, white 
oak, black oak, bickmy, poplar, cellar, pine, chestnut, and 
mulberry; in the south, pine, cypress, and loblolly. The 
climate in winter is sex eu\ the thermometer frequently 
registering 14 1 Tahr. below freezing; in summer the beat 
U teiupeied by refreshing bicczcs from the Gulf of Mexico. 
Hie low lands of the south, and near the shoals of the 
Temies^-e, are unhealthy, but the r»st of the country is 
salubiimis. Iron ore is found in various parts of the state, 
and coal is abundant on the Black Warrior river and the 
Uahawha fixer. Other mineral products are granite, slate, 
mat Me, and some gold. Alabama i- one of the chief cotton- 
prod in ing states of t h»" I’nimi ; Indian corn, rice, w lu-at, 
oats. \<\. are also enltixated. It has been estimated that 
^io area of the Alabama coal fields is oxer . r »iM)U square 
miles, and tla* seams are unusually thick. 'I he supply of 
iron ore is also practically inexhaustible. and its value is 
nun li enhanced in exn>i.quciue of its proximity to the 
coal hods. 

/iVnrs.- Tli* 1 two prinripal rixers of Alabama are the 
A1 ib inn and the '!• mliigbei*, the vtir.ims of xvlii«*li uiiiti* 
10 nali s aboxe the uty of Mobile, anil foiui tin* rixei of I 
tin* sirnc name. The Alab.ir a is a luge rixer. and is 
nixigib'e f,.r v«*"iK draw it g 0 feet of water 00 miles 
al«ixc its ji.i.i u with tla i'niiibigMi*, to Cl.uliornc. and 
i'As 4 < r 6 fei t f*-r 160 ndlrs further, to the month ; 

oi the Uihiwbi; tie m e to the junction of the ('oosa • 
m l Lihapoosa, of width it is fi.imrd, it has 6 feet ill 
the s}j dli w i*M I'hn-es. The 'li n.hightv is navigable for. 
small sailing xcsv,.i s to St. Nepheus. lot) miles, ami 
for Me ii.i'h. its to ri bimbiis in Mississippi state; its total 
lisigth is 160 nubs, and it is n.ixigihle for neatly the 
xxle !i if its Ii i _'th. It' i f mi si- i*, g. n* tally south, and it 
i mpties :tsi !f i to Mobile Bty. ‘1 he Tennessee flows 
through th' 1 northern pair if the state. [Si e Tknnksskk.] 

I he I iw .ib • sa. or Pd u k Wan mi. is a large bi.uteh or 

atl'ill* lit of tie* foli.higbre, aild 1 > li.lX ig.lbll* to the toXXIl of 

I'lisr iIm.si. 'I he rhatuliooihee forms a part of the eastern 
hi urchin of the state. i 

h* 1 1 I m attention, eunp lrativ ely speaking, ban hitherto 
I n paid to rii.tii*if.n a t m »* h ; blit there an* some cotton I 
ficfi.nes, mw and fl'*ur iriJN. turpentine d : Millciii *. and 
t ilirerii - in diffi rent part - of the state, and tlie manuf.ii tun* 
i f ip ii is rew largely e.irii«d on. 

Alabama < t,y y s gre it advantages for both foicigu and 
i r r. rn d eoinineice. h«*r puts h* mg open to the sea. through ' 
M* hi'e |{ iy. arcl having TM-te than I6«*0 miles of steamboat 
oixigiti'-n on her iix<rs, and ric-re tlian 1MM) nub** of 
I • lw IV. ! 

A1 ibama i* divided into 06 counties the capital being 1 
Mi»s louMMiY. 'I In* oth**r chief towns are Mohii.k, 
'I-cmI'-im — the former capital, where there hs a state 

• i *:v‘T-ity — Huntsville. and Selma. 1 

Jh*t',rtf . — The ti un»* Alabama is Indian, and signifb s 

* lbn w« r. -t~ — -aid to have been the exclamation of a 
eli-f in ah".-: to its well stor ked limiting grotinds 
l»'.i ami wild turk'Vs ap* s-f »)1 abundant in the woods. ' 
ai..l ao'i. !.< f > a 1 i*. ph nttfuh '1 lie furious exploring 
rxpiotifii of li“ s-.to iu rosM the southern part of the 
pn -nd. I nit**.} States, atmut th»* xiar 1611, is Ix-lieved to 
have b‘* n tb»* hret vi-.t of the while man to the wilds of 
Alabama. L)e Solo urL witij fierce opposition from tribes 


of savages, who appear to have been more populous And 
less rude than the northern aborigines. The bouses of 
these people evinced less barbarism than many other Indian 
tribes. In 1702 Bienville, a Frenchman, built a fort on 
Mobile Bay. The present Bito of Mobile, howeve^ was 
not occupied till nine years after. At the peace of 1763 
Alabama, with all the French possessions E. of the 
Mississippi (except New Orleans), 6*11 to the English. 
This state formed a part of Georgia until 1802; from 
this date it was included in Mississippi territory till 1817, 
xx lien it was organizwl into n separate government, and 
admitted into the Union as a state in 18 U». It joined 
the Southern Confederacy in 1861. 

ALABA MA, THE, and the ALABAMA CLAIMS. 
The Alabama was a vessel which obtained great noto- 
riety during the American civil war, and was the cm iso 
of a long-standing difference between the United States 
and Great Britain. The vessel woa built by the Mi-sms. 
Laird of Birkenhead, and Bailed snrieplitiously from 
the Mersey on the 31st of July, 1862, known tb*n 
simply as “No. 2J)0. W 8he proceeded to Terceiia, one of 
the Western Islands, where she xvas supplied xxilh guns, 
coals, and stores from a vessel which had been sent fmm 
London to meet her, and xx*a« then taken in charge of by 
Captain Semmos and some officers, who named her the 
Alabama , and hoisted the Confederate flag. The eiexv 
consisted of about eighty men, And the armament of eight 
62-pounders; and as the vessel had been built chiefly for 
speed and for the purpose of capturing defenceless merchant 
ships her subsequent career in nearly ex cry part of the 
xxmld was most disastrous to the slopping of the Nnitlicin 
States. Several fast-sailing cruisers were sent after hei, 
but she eluded nil attempts at capture fur nearly tvxo 
years, in winch time she had captured and burned sixty -fixe 
vessels, and destroyed property to the amount of at least 
4.000.00(1 dollais. In June, 1864, howexer, she was sunk 
near Cherbourg, after about an hour's engagement with the 
United States steamer Krarmye. Altogether the eat err 
of the Alabama was quite unprecedented, and pioxed bow 
much injury may be indicted on a mercantile nation bv 
means of a single vessel built almost entirely for spenl. It 
xv an nut so much by the amount of property destiny fd, 
largo as that was, as by the heavy insurance for war risks 
to which sin* subjected them, and still more by the difficulty 
she caused them in obtaining fi eights, that the Alabama 
inflicted the greatest injury on American shipowners. She. 
effected all this without having ever once filtered a Con- 
federate poit; and the Americans of all clashes never 
foigave (Iih English for having allowed her to escape, in 
spite of information which had been given to thu govern- 
ment as to her character, hut which it seems was m»t 
acted upon until too late, in consequence of the illness of 
»Sir J. Harding, the queen's advocate. A contention agreed 
to by Lord Clarendon and Mr. Kexenly .folni.son, an 
American ambassador sent to England almost specially for 
the pm pose in 1868, proposing to refer the whole matter 
to aibitration, was almost unanimously rejected by the 
A mere an Senate — the general feeling in America hung, 
that as a preliminary st«*p the English must admit they 
were wrong in acknowledging the Confederates as belli- 
gerents at all. Another attempt to reopen negotiations on 
the matter in 1869 led to no result; but in 1871 a joint 
high commission was Appointed to endeavour to put an end 
to the long-pending dispute. The commissioners met at 
Washington, and after several conferences a treaty was 
concluded which referred the decision of the question to u 
(•unit of arbitration composed of five persons: namely, a 
representative from each of the two interested powers, and 
tin members to be appointed— one by the King of Italy, 

! a second by the president of the Swiss Confederation, arid 
I a tbiid by the Emperor of Brazil. The material bases of 
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procedure worn regulated by the treaty, and to the arbi- 
trator h, who were to AHNcmblo at Geneva, was left the task 
of thoroughly examining the American compluints. Added 
to thin arrangement, in the treaty England expressed, in a 
friendly Hpirit, her regret at the cscupe of the Alabama and 
the acts she had committed. It wah, of course, expected 
that the cause of depute would now bo settled in a manner 
satisfactory to tho Americans ; but for many months the 
mutter was in a very critical position, in consequence of the 
American government bringing forward claims which the 
English could not admit. They wished the arbitrators to 
decide not only on tho direct losses which had been sus- 
tained through the vessel (including the expense of sending 
their men-of-war to endeavour to capture hpr), hut also 
on all the indirect losses — such as those arising from the 
transfer of the American commercial navy to the English 
flag, from tho increased cost of insurance, and even for 
expenses incurred through the prolongation of the war. 
Endeavours were made in vain to induce the American 
government to withdraw these “indirect claims,” hut they 
persistently refused. The British government, determined 
if possible to save the treaty, and establish the principle of 
arbitration, despatched their representatives and agent to 
Geneva at the time named — 15th June, 1872 — hut would 
ceitaiuly have withdrawn had not the “indirect claims” 
been waived. Without, however, waiting to hear the 
English view of the matter at all, the arbitrators decided 
that these claims were snch as they could not take cognis- 
ance of. They were accordingly withdrawn by the American 
agent, after consultation with his government, and the 
arbitiation proceeded with. The judgment of the aibitia- 
tors was signed on Mill September, 1X72, and it aw aided 
1 5,500.000 dollars (about £3,22 ( .t,lt»(») to the American 
government in final satisfaction of all claims, including 
interest. 

AL ABASTER, a white stone used for ornamental 
purposes. 'Flic name is derived from Alahastron, a town 
in Egypt, where there appears to have been a manufactory 
of small vessels or pots. 

Then* are two kinds of alabaster: the one is a carbonate. 
of lime, the other is gypsum, or sulphate of lime. It is 
easy to ascertain of which of the two kinds a vessel is 
composed, for carbonate of lime is hard, and effervesces if 
it he touched hv a strong acid ; hut sulphate of lime does 
not effervesce, and is ho soft that- it may be scratched \> i 1 1 1 
till* nail. The term alabaster is now generally applied to 
the softer stone. Thera were extensive quarries of this 
alabaster in Assyria, and specimens arc found amongst the 
ruins, cut into cylinders and sculptured with figures and 
inscriptions. Thin sections are translucent, and advantage 
is taken of this property to make lumps which shed a soft 
And beautiful light. Sec Gypsum. 

ALAGO'AS, n province of Brazil, chiefly between lat. 
!»° ami 12 V S., Ion. 35° and 37° \V\, having X. ami W. the 
province of Pernambuco, S. tho river Sail Francisco, and 
E. the Atlantic. It derives its name from the various 
intercommunicating lakes (logon*) for which it is noted. 
The country is mountainous on the. N.W., and low, marshy, 
and unhealthy on the coast. Tho chief products are sugar, 
cotton, mandioc or cassava, maize, rice, timber, and dye- 
woods. Tho area is 11,000 square miles, and population, 

350.000. The town of Alagoas, formerly the capital, is 
situated on Lake Manguaba, and has a population of 

14.000. 

ALAIB. a town of France in tho department of Gard, 
standing at the foot of the Cevcnnes Mountains, on the 
river Gordon, and connected by rail with Nimes, 25 miles 
distant. It is well built, bus a tribunal of first instance 
and of commerce, and a college. It is the centre of a con- 
siderable trade in raw and dressed silk, and lias manufactures 
of pottery, gloss, vitriol, stockings, gloves, and especially 


of ribbons. Thera an* rich iron and coal mines, and 
extensive ironwmks near the town, which have contributed 
greatly to its prosperity. Most of the coal used in the 
French navy at Toulon is raised in the m ighhomhood of 
Alais. Louis XIII., in 1020, besieged and took the city. 
It adopted the Protestant, muse, and suffered greatly in 
consequence. The population in 18X2 was lfj.000. 

ALAND, an island which gives its name to a small 
archipelago at the entrance of the Gulf of Bothiii i, con- 
sisting of this principal island, mid a great number of 
smaller islands, of whieh about eighty arc inhabited, and 
200 uninhabited. The word Aland is properly vvntten 
with a small cipher over the top of the A, and is 
pronounced Oland, whieh signifies the “ Land of Fivers 
or Waters.” 

The largest island is about 18 miles long and 11 wide. 
Although it is mountainous and the soil is thin, it bears 
the Scotch fir, spruce, and hireh, grows bailey and oats, 
and supports a hardy breed of cattle. The coasts are 
deeply indented, and offer several cMsllcnt ports, of wlmh 
t lie best is Yttemii*. In the vicinity Peter the Great, in 
1714. gained the first Russian victory over the fieet of 
Sweden, by which countiv this group of islands was ceded 
to Russia in 1x00. Aland acquired notorb tv in 1854. in 
consequence of the total destruction of the stiong but of 
Boinarsimd on the east coast, which wmild ultinuit**l\ have 
made Russia as formidable in the Baltic as Si hastopol had 
done in the Black Sea. The inhabitants of the Aland Iries, 
chiefly of Swidish descent, are skilful seamen, fi-luTiiici], 
and pilots. The entire population is about Ifi.OOo. 

ALARIC, one of the most eminent of those northern 
chief'* who Siiece.-ssivcl) overran Mai during the decline of 
the western empire, r 1 the tij -t of them who gained 
possession of imperial le> .ie. lie learned tin* ait of war 
under the emperor of the East, Theodosius, who curbed 
the Goths by employing them ill ditTciviit puts of the 
empire, and reeiuited his armies from the youth of the 
nation. But on the death of 'l heodo-ius they threw off 
the yoke, and Alarm, horn of one of the noblest families of 
the nation, was chosen by bis countrymen ,b tlaar leader. 
Uinh-r bis guidance the West Goths t Visigoths) carried oil 
a series of wars against both the cm piles of the Fa-t and 
the West, and at length he d« ti nniued to nuke biswav 
into the empire of the W cM. f . m tin* pm pos,. ,,[ establishing 
a kingdom by conquest. 

Early ill the year toil the Gothic anny appi ired bcfoi? 
Milan, which was immediately evacuated by the Kmpeior 
Honorins. But in a subsequent battle near Verona A lane, 
was completely defeated by the Roman general Nilblio, 
and was compelled to retire from Italy. 

After a few years .Marie renewed bis design of estab- 
lishing himself in Italy, and for the time be was bought 
off by a promise of 4000 lbs. weight of gold. While tho 
West Goths wore yet at the foot of the Alps, the cowardly 
anil weak Ilonorius procured the assassination of Stilirho, 
the only man who could still have defended the empire. 
Those West Goths who were serving in the pay of the 
empire had left their wives and children in the Roman 
cities; they were all inassancd at the same time. Alaiic. 
advanced to the very walls of Rome. An application for 
terms was made on the part of the Romans, with an 
intimation that if once they took up aims they would fight 
desperately. Alaiic returned this pithy answer: “Tho 
closer bay is piessed the more easily it is cut.” He de- 
manded all the wealth of Rome. The ambassadors asked 
vvbat be would leave to the inhuhita’ ts? He answered, 
“Their lives.” He at length consented to retire on con- 
dition of iveciv ing a heavy ransom. But Hnuorius, although 
he had taken no measures for the defence of his capital, 
constantly refused to ratify all the treaties hv which it 
might nave been saved. Alaiic laid siege to Rome a second 
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time in 100. The imposin'; name of the Eternal City 
seemed to inspire the li.ii Italian with involuntary respect, 
ami after a short intenal Honorius was reinstated on a 
powerless throne. A treacherous attack on the liotba at 
Ravenna, while the confluences were still open, exhausted 
the patience of ALiiir. The cit\ was a thiid time besieged; 
and Alaric entered at midnight on the ‘2 1th August, -lit 1 , 
when he gave the town up to he pillaged fiJr six days, hut 
with orders to his soldiers to he sparing of blood, to respect 
the honour of the women, and not to burn buildings dedi- 
cated to religion. He died a few months after, while 
besieging (\»M*n/a in Cal.duia. His wife’s brother. Ataiil- 
plni'i (Adolph), was rhosrn as his successor by the aiiny. 
Ataulphus was a friend to peace, ami wished for nothing 
beyond a settlement in the empire and the hand of Plncida, 
the sister of Honorius. He obtained both these objects, 
but in a short time was assassinated by one of his cipicrries. 

AL'ARIC II., King of tin* West Goths, succeeded his 
father Eudcs in the year 484 in the dominion over Northern 
Spain and Southern Gaul. He was a peaceful sovereign, 
ami thence uii|*>pular with his people, who wen* paitial to 
war. He was an Aid AN, as most of his comiti much were; 
but lie was a \* ry tolerant man, as we see fiom the orthodox 
r e. >oiu il of Agdi*. which he permitted to be held in the year 
.“lOti. Chois, the newlv-hipti/ed king of the Franks, 
lu\ing oveitliiown the h^r ri mnants of the Roman power 
in f t.iiiI. coveted the fine coimtiics west of the Loire, and 
de« lan d war.ig.uist A! irie, a.i>. .'»o7 . In a pitched battle 
n«- ir Vt Uglc. mi tin • n\:ioiis of Puitiep*. Alaiic’s army was 
i nt ire h defeat* d. He fled, hut wa- overtaken and killed. 
A pro, .f tl.at Alaric w is p<a*«ful because be appreciated 
tl’e bh Ssin.js ( ,f p< i <■, ami tl.at I»e was able to consolidate 
that peace l»y a regular sWtni of legislation, is the rode 
tall- ,1 Hisi- \ l mini Ai Aid* i \m >f. 

ALASKA or ALIASKA, the mm** fonunlv given to 
a p* ■lii.'ii. i juoji'tiug fi"iti the X.W. ei i isf ,,f X’.nth 
Auei'a.i into t! »• I'.uifie On an. ami with the Ah utiin 
I'. .. Is ... p ir it Mg the K untd.atk m S,i ln»m tin* l'aeilie. 
lie 11 i;jje has now hi eri applied t<» the whole of the 
tiiutorv «m the Am* rii-.m o.-itimr.t which one.- belonged 
to Riissi.i, but whiih wa- puriha-'d h\ tin* lTiit«d Mates, 
in l.-olT. for .j.oun.noii dollirs. It p.»^« **. < an liistmie.il 
int« rest ftniri tin* fsn*t tb.it it uinh»ubte.llv fonm <1 a link in 
that great el. tin wbi« li guid'd the Russians to tin* new 
w-e Id. In addition to tin main t* nltoiv. Alaska cmlu.i'C* 
a strip of v. 1 -io.i‘t, about .“id mil's in width, stretching 
down to fti.tisl, ( ’ duinoia. a" w* 11 a^ nmin roils adjaeint 
iriin>N. its gre it'st bi'.idfh is 8O0 miies, and greatest 
b-ugfb 11 mi; it» an a b*:ng over .j7o.nuo Mjiine mil* s. 
II e population in lc*<» was 30 . 000 , The climate of the 
li* ■: tli* rii |->:tion of Alaska is excessively cold, while that 
of t)o. i» i tre a’.d .sontb-w _*•»!••! n coast, owing to its moisture, 
is t"h r.ibly mild. 'lin j i \t* iisiw moiirit.nu chain on tin 1 
i',rt!.-w»«*t side of North America is continued along tin* 
I'le-.rie fo.t*t. ami ternim it* s Jn tin* Alaskan penm-nla. 
la njg th» re f! nl with sii-iw. The \ole.inic peaks of Mount 
s t Li. is and Mount I .orwather. !*oth over 1 1.000 f*et. 
in thi- range; ,v:d ml others are found oil the 

i.nli'.d a: d i*l i'els of the west. In tin* interior bn*k* n 
‘o / i:.!.ij!i rang"- are al~o in**t with. 'I be (niuifry in 
t»r-i-*d by a -pi. mild river, tin* Vukon or Kwiebpik. 
w,th a <o u: k e of 1600 in: J«*v. and yielding an abundance 
'•f ‘•ilf.ori: noith of this Al.i-ka is covered with broad 
inirri.* pbi'iis. (Vrcal crops do not thrive on account of 
ti.e loll ai.d irioNture. but the extensive forests and 
r.'i’fiep-ns fur li« ar-’.vg auim il-* fonn the source of A «»n- 
*:<!' nM*- pm i *»■ to tie* infi.ibit.inta. Coal. iron. »n*l 
otl'ej Miin'i i\* .ir*- in. t with, but b-iM* not Is cn d**v«*|opcr|. 
Jci* is ► vpoitm in huge q*i. ii titles to San Fraiieiseo. r \ In* 
chief -* 1 1’* rn* nt ■* S fk.i. foru.eilv New Archangel, in the 
Rou.of gioop of Mamls. Il Lis a {copulation of 1600, 


And i* the scat of tho government and the residence of a 
Greek bishop. 

A LATE (a/a, a wing) is a term in hotnny, used when 
the stalk or other part of a plant is furnished with a wing- 
lihe expansion. 

ALB, a white linen vestment reaching to the fret, And 
hound at the waist by a girdle, worn by the priests of tho 
Roman Catholic Church at all the more solemn arts of 
worship. It has also been adopted by some of the clergy 
of the Church of England. 

AL'BA, a town of Italy, in the province of Cuneo, 30 
miles from Turin, is situated in a fertile plain near the 
banks of the Tanaro, and contains 10,000 inhabitants. 
It is a bishop's see, and has a cathedral dating from 1483. 
A large trade in cattle is earned on. It is the ancient 
A Ihn J'ompeia. The town has some splendid promenades 
lined with acacias. 

AL BA, or ALVA, FERNANDO ALVAREZ DE 
TOLEDO, DUKE OF, was horn in 1608. Ho 
mitered very young into the service of tho emperor Charles 
V. f was present at the battlo of Pavia, at the siege of 
Tunis, and in the expedition to Algiers. He afterwards 
followed him to Hungary; but his reserved disposition, 
and the bent of his mind to politics, at first gave an 
unfavourable idea of his talents as n general. On tie* 
emperor wishing to know bis opinion about attacking tlio 
Turks, lie advised him rather to build them a golden bridge 
than offer them a decisive battle. Through liis wiso 
measures, however, the emperor obtained u complete, 
victory over Frederick of Saxony at Miihlhcrg. where the 
elector was made prison* r. and Alba consequently com- 
manded at the siege of Mcutz. 

About Pope Paul IV. deprived tho house of 

Coliiim.i of their estates. The French favoured the pope, 
ami the duke was ordered by Philip IL, who had succeeded 
Charles on the .Spanish throne, to proceed to Italy agaiimt 
i the united French and Papal army. He made himself 
master of the Campagna of Rome, with a determination 
to humble both the pope and tho French ; but, much 
against his advice, an honourable treaty of peace was 
concluded with the pope, and himself subjected to tlio 
humiliation of asking the pope's pardon. 

About 16(50 the Flemish provinces of Spain began to 
manifest symptoms of discontent. Philip, a bigot* d 
Catholic*, was determined to maintain the Roman religion 
in all its purity throughout his dominions. He attempted 
to destroy the liberty and privileges of the Netherlander*, 
and establish the Inquisition at any hazard. When one of 
liis ministers represented to him that if lie did not abolish 
tin* inquisitorial edicts he exposed himself to the risk of 
losing the states, he answered, that he M would rather haws 
no subjects nt all than have heretics for his snbjects.” A 
rebellion wan the result of this ungenerous policy. Alba 
undertook to quell it and was furnished with troops ami 
money, and invested with unlimited powers, lie set sail 
from Spain in 16(57, and on liis arrival at Brussels, tho 
country which, under the inild and amiable regent Margaret 
of Parma, had been comparatively tranquil, soon became 
frill of Alarm. The Prince of Orange fled to Germany, 
and in vain nrgr-d the Counts of Eginont and Horn to do 
the same. Alba summoned a council of state to his hotiso 
to consult about the best means of restoring tranquillity 
and repressing sedition. The two counts came as conn- 
fillors, when Alba seized them, put them in prison, and 
afterwards executed them in the great square of Brussels, 
on t he spot where their monument now stunds. More than 
30.000 persons songht refuge in the neighbouring eonntries. 

I he Prince of Orange collected an anny and was desirous 
of giving battle to the Spaniards, but the duke avoided an 
engagement; and the patriot army was forced to disband. 
I he pope sent Alba a consecrated hat and sword, lie 
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returned to Antwerp to carry on the fortifications of the 
citadel. TIiq works were soon finished, and in the middle 
of the fortress the dnko caused his own statue in brass to 
be erected. This statue represented him in full armour, 
and at his feet a two-headed monster, referring allegori- 
cally to tho nobility and the people. This insult to a 
nation was so revolting that it alienated even his friends ; j 
and ids fall was hastened by the cruelty practised towards . 
tho inhabitants of Haarlem, where he caused more than ; 
2000 persons to be executed after having led them to j 
expect forgiveness if they surrendered. His health was , 
also now in a weak state ; the greater part of Holland had .j 
revolted, and proclaimed the Prince of Orange stadt- ; 
holder; his armies had ceased to be invincible; and lie 
requested to be recalled. In December, 1573, be published 
a general pardon, and left a country which lie had rendered 
desolate. ; iii which lie had delivered into the hands of 
the executioners 18,000 victims, and kindled a war which 
raged for thirty-seven years, and cost Spain tho blood 
of her best troops, immense treasures, and the final loss 
of some \)t her richest provinces. The first act of his 
Micecssor's authority was to demolish his statue, so tiiat 
nothing remained in Flanders after his departure but the 
memory of his cruelty. 

Shortly after his arrival in Spain he was sent as a 
prisoner to his castle of Uccda for abetting his sou in 
miseonduet. Four years afterwards Henry II. of Portugal 
died, leaving no rightful heir. Philip 11. of Spain put in 
a claim, which he enforced by the sword. Alba was now 
summoned from his retirement, and at the head of 12,000 
men entered Portugal by Klvas. In two weeks he placed 
Philip in possession of tho crown of Portugal ; liimsclf, 
as uMial, retaining the lion’s share of tho plunder. Three 
years afterwards lie died at Lisbon, ill 1582, at the age of 
seventy-four. 

The Duke of Alba was undoubtedly tho ablest general | 
of his age. He was principally distinguished for his skill j 
.mil prudence in choosing his positions, and for his rigid j 
enforcement of the strictest discipline in his army. Being | 
at Cologne, and avoiding, as he always did, an engagement | 
with the Dutch troops, the archbishop urged him to fight, j 
“ The object of a general,” answered the duke, “ is not to | 
fight, but to conquer; he fights enough who obtains the | 
victory.” During a career of so many years’ warfare ho j 
never lost a battle. Firmness, energy, and caution were j 
united in the character of Alba; yet ho was a bigot and a 
tyrant, and was guilty of tho most unrelenting cruelty. 
His barbarities, however, had an effect that ho did not 
anticipate, in that they aroused a spirit of resistance which 
resulted in the riso of the Dutch Republic. 

ALBACX'TX, a province of Spain, was formed out of 
portions of New Castilo and Murcia. Its boundaries are 
on the X. Cuenca, on tho S. Murcia, on the E. Alicante 
and Valenti a, and on the W. Jacn and Ciudad Real ; its 
area is 5370 square miles. The surface of the country is 
mountainous, some peaks having a height of 5000 feet ; but 
it is by no means destitute of rich plains and valleys. 
Minerals abound ; agriculture is in A prosperous condition ; 
mid cereals, wine, honey, and saffron are produced. The 
bulls reared in this province ore in great demand for bull- 
fights, and its horses supply tho Spanish cavalry. Hemp 
.spinning, and the manufacture of coarse cloth, cutler)', 
and earthwaro form the chief industries. Population, 
280,000. 

Aluacktk, capital of tho obovo province, lies about 
140 miles S.E. of Madrid, in a fertile plain. The town is 
well built, and has a large cattle market annually in 
September. The manufacture of cutlery, which has much 
decreased, formerly gave the title of “the Sheffield of 
Spain ” to this place. An extensive trade in saffron and 
Agricultural produce is curried on, and there is a station 
VOL. I. 


on tho railway fiorn Madrid and Valencia. Population, 
15,000. 

ALBA LONGA, and ALBAN MOUNTAINS and 
LAKH. Tho range of tho A Ilian Mountains rises out of 
the level of the Carnpagna, south-east of Rome : the wholo 
is of volcanic origin. The original crater comprehends tho 
whole circuit of the Alban Mountains, on the outer margin 
of which arc the towns of Frascati and Vclh tri^ and there 
arc four other craters within this circuit. One of these 
craters is the Cainpo di Annihule, tho margin of whieh, 
called Monte Cavo, rises 500 feet above the Cainpo. The 
summit of the Monte Cavo (Mons Albanns) is 8000 feit 
above the sea, and on this, the highest point of the Alhau 
range, was seated the ancient Temple of Jupiter, where the 
I.utin nations used to celebrate their annual festival. 'llu* 
last remains of this venerable monument of antiquity were 
used in the last century to make the garden wall of t he 
, monastery of the Passionists. 

i The view from this summit towards Rome and the sea 
comprehends the whole coast line from Terraeina to Civit.i 
I Vccchia, a distance of alxmt 100 miles. The two lakes of 
Albano and Ncini lie almost- immediately beneath the 
| summit, and look like the glasses of a huge pair of 
spectacles. Both these lakes are the craters of extiiut 
1 volcanos. The whole of the Alban range is healthy, 
and in parts well cultivated and thickly inhabited. The 
nobility and gentry of Rome resort hither in the •'ll miner 
1 and autumn. 

• Ai.ua Loxn A (“ the long white city ") was a considerable 
city anterior to Koine, and the centre of a < oiifederation 
; distinct from that of the Latins, but combined with it. 

! (Niebuhr's “ History of Rome” v« \ i.l The site of Alba 
I was a long narrow led .re. which rises ,ibo\e the monastery 
j of Puluz/oiola, and is b Ki 1 by the steep ascent of Monte 
Cavo. This position explains the name Alba Longa. The 
modern village of Koca di Papa, which is probably on the 
site of the Arx Alban a, lies between Monte Cavo and 
another summit almost as high as Cavo. Alba was 
engaged in a war with Tillius Host Hills, king of Rome, 
to terminate which the famous combat of tin* Horatii and 
Curiatii was resorted to. (Livy, j. 25 A Owing, how cu r, 
to some subsequent treachery of the Albans, the Roman 
king razed Alba to the ground, and removed the inhabitant' 
to Home, where they settled on the C’odian bill : this, at 
least, is Livy’s narrative. The celebrated bouse or (feu* of 
the Juki was among those who referred their origin to 
Alba. Of old Alla no vestiges remain. On the banks of 
the Alban Lake is Castel Gandolfo, which was formerly a 
favourite summer residence of the popes, including Pins 
IX., and further on is the pretty town of Marino; at a 
short distance from the latter is the abbey of Grotto 
I Ferrata, inhabited by Greek monks of the order of St. 

| Basilius, and supposed to stand on the mins of Cicero’s 
i Ttisculuu villa. Fine avenues of shady trees lead to these 
! several places. The Alban Lake is 7 miles in cireum- 
| ference, and its surface is 918 feet above the level of the 
sea; the shore is high, lined with trees, and covered with 
gardens and orchards; the water is clear, and its depth 
800 feet. An outlet, designed to pi event the sudden 
overflowings of the lake, which threatened the plain below, 
was constructed by the Romans in the year 358 after the 
foundation of the city ; and it remains unimpaired to this 
day. They made a tunnel in the mountain 0 feet high 
and about 4 feet in breadth, for the space of more than a 
mile, mostly through tho solid rock. Tho water of this 
outlet flows into the Tiber below Rome by several streams. 

AL BAN, SAINT, said to have been the first martyr 
for Christianity in Britain. Bede fixes his martyrdom 
about a.i>. 286 ; Usher reckons it about 803. Offa, king 
of the Mercians, built a monastery in his honour, whence 
the modern town St. Albans. 

10 
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ALBA'NI, a patrician Roman family, originally from 
the town of Urbino. One of its members, Cardinal Gian 
Francesco Albani, was raised to the Papal see in 1700, 
when ho assumed the mine of Clement XI. .Since that 
time the Albani have been classed among the Roman 
princes, and have furnished the Church of Rome with a 
"•accession of cardinals, who have been in general men of 
tasto and abilities, and have exercised considerable in- 
fluence at (he Papal court. Cardinal Alessandro Albani. 
in the last century, was known as a patron of the arts, to 
which he devoted his fortune. Daring the course of fifty 
wars lie enriched his villa outride the Porta Saluria with 
.1 magnificent collection of statues, marbles, and other 
precious objects of art, which rendered the Villa Albani 
i»iu* of the most interesting spots about Rome. When the 
French republican army iu\adcd Rome in 1 70S this % ilia 
was stripped of all its treasures. Cardinal Albani Jiad 
"howu himself averse to France, and had urged the pope 
to form a league with the other Italian states to oppose 
rhe French anus. The cardinal, however, escaped to 
Naples. After the death of Pius VI., Cardinal Albani 
i'< paired to the conclave at Venice which elected Pius VII., 
\ml soon after died at an advanced ago. 

ALBA'NI, FRANCESCO, was horn at Bologna. 
17th March, 1378, and was placed under the tuition of 
Denys Cahert to Is 1 in^tnn ted in painting. Guido Reiii 
*.as studying at the same time under that master, and 
xing inure ad\..nml in art than Albani, he was enabled 

afford him effectual assistance in his studies. The two 
^ mtha qnitted C.dvert and placed themselves under 
Ludovico Carracci, whose school began about this time to 
• conspicuous in Lombardy, and under that great master 
ti.ev pursued their studies with an emulation advantageous 
:•> both, liming made considerable proficiency, Guido 
proceeded to Rome, whither he was followed by Albani. 
•vhose talents s^khi excited attention in that metropolis of 
•t. Annibale Cariacci, brother of Ludovico, had been 
• m ployed to ornament the rhipel of San Diego, in the 

■ it.oiul church of the Spaniards, at Rome ; hut being 

tided by illness he recommended Albani to continue tin* 
•wik. which lie finished so successfully as to obtain universal 
pplause. He afterwards painted M-wral large pictures at 
Borne. Mantua, and Bologn i : but it is on his small pictures 
that Albania reputation is i hiefly founded. He might have 
income a good colouii-t l#ut for that anxious and elaborate 
mode of finishing which impairs the brilliancy of his tints, 
»nd gives his flesh the app*arame of ivory. Albani died 
. r!i October, 1660. ( MaUasia, *• FcNina Pitt rice ; " Passeri. 

■ Vite d« Pit tori,” &e.) 

ALBA NI, MATHIAS, one of the great violin 
t ikers. He was a Tirol-f-e, born at Botzen in 1621, and 
.**d there in 1673. He was a pupil of the celebrated 
Moiner, ami his violins an* rather good for pow’er than for 
,:iality. His son. also Mathias Albani, was a maker of 
:gher cLi>*». He studhd at Cremona under the famous 
Ymatix, and his bi*»t violins rival those of his teachers. 
HN finest instruments are dat>*d alioiit 1700. 

ALBANIA, a country of European Turkey, stretching 
long the coast of the Adriatic ami Mediterranean Seas. 
The area is 13,000 square miles, and the population about 
L‘OO.000. 

Physical Geography. - Albania is bounded on the 
.orth-east, north, and north-west by Montenegro, Bosnia, \ 
.ml Smia; on the east by Bulgaria and Rournelia; west- 1 
^ard by the Mediterranean Sea and the Adriatic; ami on 
Die Fonth by Greece. The country nowhere extends more 
than 100 miles from the sea, and in the southern part not 
more than 30 miles. 

Albania is a mountainous region ; ridges intersected by 
deep ravines « >vt*r the sou them nart of the country; the 
rnrthern part is not so well known, having been less 


visited by travellers. The Acro-Ceraunian Mountains, 
now called Khimorn, after running north-west nearly 
parallel to tho coast, form a bold headland just at tho 
entrance of the Adriatic. Tho rugged rocks, heaped ono 
upon another, with their Bummits hidden in tho clouds 
and their base washed by a sea continually agitated, wero- 
regarded with apprehension by ancient navigators. Tho 
hills of Zagori, running south-east near tho frontier of 
Albania and Macedonia, have fiat summits, spreading into 
extensive plains. A semicircular chain of lofty mountains, 
once known by tho name of Scardus, and now called Glio- 
hotin and NRsuva Corn, incloses tho basins of tho Moroka 
and tho Drill ; and a continuation of it (in some part* 
•1000 feet nbovo tho level of the sea) runs southward, 
under the denominations of Tzumcrka und Metzovo, unit- 
ing with the ancient Pindus. 

The rivers of Albania are not of any great size or 
importance. They flow from the eastern frontier into the 
Adriatic or the Mediterranean. Tho Moroka and Paskola 
unite their streams, and pass through the Like id Scutai i 
into the Adriatic; tho Black Drill and the While Drill 
also flow into tho Adriatic. Further to the south w»* 
meet with the Skombi (ancient Genusim), the Berutina or 
K ic vast a (ancient Apsus), tho Hoiussu or Voiussu, the 
C.-ilamas (ancient Thyamis), the Acheron, and the Arta. 
The largest of the Albanian rivers, the White Drill, is 
about 150 miles long. The principal lakes are those of 
Scutari or Zcnta ; of Okhrida, tho ancient Lake of Lych- 
liitis; of Yanina, which has been confounded with tin* 
ancient Achcrusia; and of Butrinto. 

Productions and Industry . — The climate of Albania in 
the lower regions is nearly as warm ns that of Italy, but 
droughts and sudden and violent north winds render it less 
agreeable. In the part which corresponds to the ancient 
Epirus the climate is colder than in Greece. 

Among the natural productions may Ik* mentioned 
many species of oak, as the Querent cerrii , with its broad 
indented loaves and largo hairy-enpped acorn, affordiug 
timber of good size and quality, and the Valonia oak 
( l pt r reus cry Hops), tho acorns of which are deeply set in 
thick scaly cups, which are used in dyeing, and supply uu 
article of export from many parts of Turkey. Other 
tin s arc the rhostnnt, the plane, tho cypress, the ash, the 
cedar, the pine, and the larch. The wild vine ami tin* 
elder are also frequent on the mountains, and the woods 
and wastes nourish the Ampbiloclimn peach, the Arta nut, 
and the quince. The cultivated fruits arc the olive, which 
might be rendered more productive by better caie; tin* 
\ine, the pomegranate, the orange, the lemon, tho mul- 
berry, and the fig. The agricultural pioduce consists of 
barley, oats, maize, and other grains, tobacco, and cotton ; 
wane portion of it is exported. 

The horses arc spirited and active, but not large ; asses 
are also used. The oxen are ill-»hnp«*d and stunted ; flocks 
of sheep and goats are numerous. The milk of the gouts 
is made into cheese, a small quantity of which is exported, 
and their skins sene to bold wine (to which, however, they 
impart a strong flavour); the flesh of the kids is consid- 
ered equal to lamb. The doge are not unlike the true 
shepherd breed in Ragland, but larger (being nearly n* 
big os mastiffs), .with sharper heads apd more curled and 
bushy tails. Fowls are abundant. Among the wild beasts 
are the l>ear, the wolf, and the jackal. The lakes abound 
with water-fowl. 

The agricultural skill of the Albanians is not great. 
Their plough is of simple construction, and in timo of 
harvest they reap thefr corn, though with little skill, and 
never mow it. The business of sowing and reaping is 
left to the women and to tho aged. The young men fell 
timber or dress tho vines, nor are they averse to tho occu- 
pation of shepherds, as it enables them to indulge that 




Idleness to which they are prono when not engaged in 
fighting. 

The Albanians have few arts or manufactures. They 
export a considerable number of capotes, and also the 
embroidery on velvet, stuff, and cloth, for which the country 
is famous; but the latter is tho work of the Greeks of 
Yanina, who are an industrious people, ruth or than of the 
Albanians. The physicians in largo towns are Greeks, 
but the surgeons are commonly Albanians ; their practice 
is, however, of a very inartificial and somewhut violent 
character. 

The trade consists mainly in tho exchange of natural 
productions for the manufactures of more refined nations. 
Oil, wool, wheat, maize, and tobacco are sent to Naples, or 
to the Ionian Islands and Malta; and sheep, goats, cattle, 
and horses, to tho Ionian Islands. Coffee and sugar are 
imported from Trieste ; knives, sword-blades, gun-barrels, 
glass, and paper, from Venice; gold and silver thread, for 
embroidery, from Vienna; French and German cloth, coarse 
and ill-dyed, from Leipzig; and caps and a few other 
articles fiom virions parts. Tho want of ready means of 
communication is a great impediment to traffic. Goods are 
conveyed by pack-horses, four or five of which arc attached 
to each other by cords, and guided by 011c man. 

Inhabitants . — Tho Albanians ure about 6 J feet high, 
muscular and straight in their persons. They have broad 
full chests long necks, long oval faces, with prominent 
cheek hones, and flat raised foreheads, arched eyebrows, 
blue or hazel (rarely quite block) lively eyes, thin straight 
noses, thin hilt open nostrils, and small mouths, furnished 
with good ti-cth. Their complexions are white in youth, 
hut get tinged or dusky in old age. They wear mus- 
taches, but shave off the rest of the l>oard. Tho women are 
tall, strong, and not ill-looking, hut their appearance 
indicates wretchedness, ill-usage, and hard work. They 
are not so early marriageable as the women in southern 
Greece, hut they retain their good looks longer, and give 
birth to children at a more advanced period of life. 

The dress of tho better sort consists of an outer mantle, 
nude of coarse woollen stuff, bordered and variously figured 
with red threads, which, falling loosely from the shoulders 
behind, reaches as low as the knees; of two vests (the 
rich sometimes adding a third), tho outer one open, the 
inner laced in tho middle and richly figured ; of a broad 
.sish or belt, w ith one or two pistols, the handles of which 
are often long, and curiously wrought with silver; of a 
co.ir.se cotton shirt, the lower part descending from be- 
neath the belt like a Highland kilt, with drawers of tlu; 
same material; and of variously coloured stockings, or 
high hocks, and sandals. They also wear a small red skull- 


mud, which is regularly swept, and is quite dry. The 
rooms arc commonly two, one of which is appropriated to 
the store of maize in the stalk, and of grapes, which are 
sprinkled with salt. The fire is made on the floor, and as 
they have only a hole to sene as a chimney, it is not sur- 
prising that their apartments are smoky. Their furniture 
is very simple, and consistent with their mode of life, 
j Their houses are detached, with a garden to each. Their 
j villages have a green, with a largo tree for holiday sport 1 *. 

, On this green is the circular paved Jhrt-hing-iloor, where 
I the corn is trodden out by horses, which are fastened by a 
1 cord to the post in the eeutre of the floor, and driven round. 

! sometimes to the number of eight 01 nine abreast, 
j In their domestic lift* the Albanians have the character «»f 
i treating their women very little better than cattle. Among 
, their amusements dancing is one of the most common, the 
instrumental accompaniment being afforded by a kind of 
three-stringed guitar. It is in the narrow vales and barren 

* mountains of the country that the Albanians show their 
, true character, whether in customs, die vs or language. 

I The Albanian language, so far as philologist* ha\c been 
I able to disentangle its primitive elements from the nuiner- 
| ons conniptions and impurities which have crept into it at 
j various periods from Byzantine, Latin, Tuikish. Venetian, 
j and Modern Greek sources, presents well-marked Indo- 
j Germanic, affinities. It is separated into two main dialect^ 

| — the Guegne, spoken by the inhabitants of Albania proper 
j and other Turkish piovinecs. and the To**k, which is tin* 

* language of Albanians settled in various parts of Greece, 
i especially in Attica, Sal.unis, and several island-. (S< c 

Hahn’s “ Albancsische Studion ” :r*d Viscount Strangford’.- 
*• Letters," Loudon, 1 w 7 *<.) It is thcrcfoie a fair hypothesis* 
that this Albanian l.r ;;e is a r«-Iic of the primitive 
Aryan immigration hi fun* its di\i-ion into the two streams 
which, flowing down into the Greek and Italian peninsula- 
1 effectively, developed into the Greek and Latin people.-* 
and languages. 

The Albanians — who are in reality only lmlf-civilizcd 
mountaineers — are distinguished for their nationality, 
which is with them a far more powerful filling than reli- 
gion. Robbery, under varied form-, is almost a regular 
employment among them. They are proud of their 
| prowess; indeed, the Albanians hn\c always been of a 
warlike character. They were the soldiers of Pyrrhus, 
! one of the most formidable opponents whom the 
| Romans encountered ; * and under Siaudcrbeg they 
arrested for a while the tide of Turkish conquest. The 
Albanians, as might be expected from their imperfect 
civilization and their peculiar habits, are divided into 
tribes, each having it.- proper designation, and di.-tin- 


eap, and metal greaves or coverings for the knees and 
ankles. The most remarkable part of an Albanian’s dress, 
however, is tho cupotc, or cloak, a coarse shaggy garment 
either of a gray or u white wool, or block horse-hair, with 
open sleeves and a square flap or cape behind, which serves 
sometimes for a hood. The richer Albanians often add to 
their dress a shawl tied on tho head like a turban. 

Although culpably negligent in regard to cleanliness, 
tho Albanians are fond of ornaments. They wear silver 
chains round the neck with amulets, silver snuff-boxes, or 
watches with shagreen cases at tho end ; a kind of peu- 
ense, also of silver ; and they also carry silver-mounted 
pistols, when they can afford them. 

Tho food of tho Albanians consists of wheaten or barley 
bread, but principally of cakes of boiled or roasted maize; 
goat 1 s-milk cheese, rice, butter, eggs, dried fish, vegetables, 
and a small proportion of animal food. Their beverage 
includes milk, coffee, wine, a distilled spirit called raki, and 
one or two Italian liqueurs. 

Their habitations are for the most part very neat. Tho 
cottages have seldom more than one floor, and that of 


[ pushed in some paitieulars from the adjacent tribe.-. 
Among these are the Gucpies; the Miulites, or Miridite*, 
from whom Scandcrbeg arose; the Liiipe; the Tosk.-, 
notorious for their poverty, dirt, and thievery ; the Khi- 
maiese, equally noted for their love of revenge; and the 
T/iimi. The country is often full of anarchy — neighbour- 
ing villages, and even different divisions of the same village, 
being sometimes at deadly feud. 

Albanian colonies ait* to be found in different parts of 
Turkey and Greece, especially in the ancient Attiea, Bocotiu, 
Argolis, Elis, and Laconia (in fact almost the whole of 
Attica, except Athens, is now inhabited by Albanians); 
but these are labourer*. The warlike character of the 
nation is retained only by those who remain at home*; 
and ill the Moira the language is nearly lost, while in the 
Attic villages it is retained -these being probably colonies 
of later date. The people of Hydra are descended from 
Albanian colonists, hut arc scarcely distinguishable from 
their neighbour.-. But tho most remarkable colonies aro 
in Crlabria and the Abruzzi. 

History . — The Illyrians were probably the original stock 
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from which the Alh.iui:in* sprung. Ptolemy mentions a 
tribe of Albani in this district, with a town called Albano- 
pulis ; hut they appear to have been insignificant. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries Albania was included 
in the great Bulgarian kingdom established south of the 
Danube, of which I.xchnitis was the capital. In a subse- 
quent peiiod we iiud the Normans of Sicily and Toronto 
in permanent po-M*.s-itiii of some places on the coast. 
Durazzo was at mice their depot and place of shelter. On 
the capture of Constantinople by the Franks, Albania fell 
into their hand*, but the natives gradually shook off the 
yoke ; and In the fourteenth century their power was so 
f ir increased a> to load them to attempt conquests distant 
from their mountains, hut they could not retain their 
acquisition*. Seme of their not them towns were taken by 
the Venetian*, and the nation ultimately lxiwed to the 
supremacy of the Turk*. The valour of the celebrated 
Cieorgo Kastiitite u.c*. **of Hast ri ”), called by the Turks 
Iskander tScanderhegh could only delay the subjugation of 
hi* ceintrymen. He died in 1 406 or i-167. and the Turks 
compl ted the eon*piest of Albania in 1478. The people, 
however, wen* nm*r entirely subdued, nor does it appear 
probable that the -ult.m put had mure authority than at 
present, wl.t-u he eauuoi appoint a gov«*riu»r who is not a 
nati\«* « »f tie* proiinci. Tinb-i the tieatv of Berlin of 
l« s 7*. a portion of Albmia. in* hiding the ports of Authari 
•md Duleigno. was ceded to Montenegro; hut the warlike 
< haractiT *»f t! e j»**op!e r.iu-eil \rry great difficulty in carry- 
ing out th.* tre it \ . Still further ie*luctions of the country 
t**'k pi e in 1**1, wh**ii a large pait of Southern Albania, 
in* hiding The— ah. and compii-iug altogether an area of 
5 1 ho square mil* -s with a population of nearly 300.OUO, 
ua-. under a 4 • •mention of tie* 21th May, 1**1, trans- 
fer! **d to tir»*» c**. 

ALBANO. a town in Italy dmiit 15 miles from Koine. 

« i t in* high road to N.ip!**-. It is sitmted near the Lake 
• : Alb m. is at m i*!**vati**n of 12*»<) feet, and is built on 
t ; .»* -it.- «.f th** %illas of Poinpeius and Cludiu*. which the 
limp* i *r Do’nitiiii unit***! hit • one. It consists chiefly of 
on** long stsc-t. with s**\* lal j» tl.if*es of the Roman nobles; 
it is a bishop's *»•(•. and contains inure than #>000 inliabit- 


An earthquake is said to have occurred in 1250. Two 
battles were fought during the Wars of the Roses, in 1455 
and 14G1, the former to the south-east of the town, and 
the latter on Bernard Heath, on the north side. In tho 
first Henry VI. became captive; in the other he was set at 
liberty by his queen, Margaret of Anjon. 

The tow r n is well situated on the summit and southern 
declivity of a small hill, the abbey church being placed on 
tho south side of the town, at the back of the High Street. 
The chief occupation of the inhabitants is the manufacture 
of straw plait, but there 01*0 also a silk mill, employing 800 
hands, some breweries, and a small iron foundry. The 
principal buildings are tho abbey, St. Michael's, St. Peter's, 
and St. Stephen's churches, built by Ulsinus on three 
principal roads leading from his monastery. In the latter 
parish there formerly stood an hospital for lepers. Tlu* 
Church of St. Michael contains tho tomb of Lord Bacon, 
and a celebrated monument representing him in a sitting 
position. Amongst the other buildings are a market, corn 
exchange, dispensary, grammar-school, bluc-cont school, 
public baths, and several well-endowed almshouses and 
charitable institutions. The town also possesses a clock - 
tower in tho early perpendicular style, similar to tho*-** 
! found in many continental cities, but the only one of the 
I kind in Kngland; it still contains the curfew bells. Then* 
j were formerly three nunneries at St. Albans, in one of 
i which — St. Mary Sopwcll — it is said Henry VIII. married 
| Anne Bolcyn. Sir John Mandeville, a famous traveller 
! in the middle ages, was a native of this pkice. At G*»r 
' liambiiry, 2 miles distant, is the scat of the Duke of 
j Vcmltm. 

The abticy church of St. Albans, which is part of the 
ancient abbey, was purchased by the inhabitants from 
Edward VI. for a parish church at the price of £400 and 
a free farm rent of £10, which last payment was, in 1684, 
redeemed for £200. The abbey itself had b**on granted by 
Henry VIII. to Sir Richard Lee, upon the suppression of 
the religious houses in that reign. Tho church is built in 
the form of a cross. It is in length more than 600 fc**t 
from E. to \V., including a Lady Chapel at the east end ; 
and the extreme breadth is more than 200 at the inter- 


■ •v.t-. The 1* .f tv sit-- and IrfMutiful on\ irons of Albano , section of the transepts. From the intersection* rises a 
.ittiM*t many \i-itor- in sunmn*r, but the town is not heavy square tower, crowned by battlements. The vast 
* ntirelv exempt from fever, ’lie* wines of Albano, praised ; extent and elevated site of the church give it nn imposing 
bv Hor.i***, -till iiuint iin their .wient reputation. appearance. Much of the masonry consists of Roman tiles 

’ AL BANS, ST., •in epwop.il city, market town, and ! from Verulam, flints, bricks, &c. The architecture affords 


inunirip.il borough in H- rt ford-hire, distant by the Mid- . specimens of the style of every ago in succession, from tie* 


land It iilwa\ 20 mil.-- fioin London, and connected also , time of the Normans to that of Kdward IV. The most 
hv hr niche*, with the Ninth western and Great Northern j central parts are the most ancient. The choir is separated 
lii.e-. It is situated Hose to the site of the ancient Peru- ! frgm the nave by St. Cuthbert's screen. There is also a 
hnnim, \ or l 'ml uni am. being ^-parated from it by the ! richly-carved screen in front of tho altar; and a few re - 


'Trull river Vcr. a tributary of the Colne. Verulamium ' markable monuments, including those of Humphrey, duke 
w.js probably at fir-t a British town, and continned to la* a of Gloucester, and of the abbots Ramryge and Wcthamstcd. 
prim.ipd Roman Nation while that people possessed this Here too is the largest monumental brass in England. 
Mand. The Romm road, railed bv the Saxons the Wat- The church suffered greatly during the parliamentary war. 
ling Street, wa- al-o * .ilb*d Werlaem Street, taoause it first and for a long time it was sadly neglected. I 11 fact, in 
went direct to Wrulain. pa— ing < lose under its walls, of 1 1871 it gave warning of immincut danger, and as the sum 
'ri.icb u.iy Mnall remain* etill exht. Boadirca, queen \ required to insure its safety was beyond the means of tin* 
*.f the leirni, packed and de-trove*! the town; and here an j townsmen, the county magnates recognized tin* urgency, 
* mineiit citizen, Alban, is said to have suffered martyrdom 1 and a sufficient amount was guaranteed to enable Sir Gil- 
’•1 the persecution under Diof-htian, a.i». 286, on Holrnhurst J bert Scott to perform such work as was necessary to pre- 
Hill, where the abbey now stand*. He is usually considered ! serve the building. He stated, hoWtfVer, that it would 
t be first martyr to Christianity in Britain. In his honour I require £46,000 to put the church into the condition hi 
a monastery for 100 Ih ri»*dictine monks was erected which it ought to be, and an appeal was made which 
m 7 93 by Offa, king 0 / Mercia. The monastery became I was liberally responded to— the more liberally after it 
famous in the middle age*, the abliot having obtained from ! was resolved that the old church should bo the cathedral 
Rope Adrian IV.— a native of the town, and the only j of a new bishopric. The first bishop, whose jurisdiction 
Englishman who ha* ever bc* n pope — the right of prcoc- ! extends over Essex and Hertfordshire, was enthroned in the 
done* over all English abbot*. After the insurrection of j abbey in 1877. The parliamentary borough was disfrin- 
Wat Tyh*r many of the ringleaders were tried and executed j chised for bribciy in 1862. The population of the muni- 
at St. Albans. In 1215 K.ng John held a parliament here. | cipaJ borough in 1881 was 10 , 980 , 
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ALBANY, a district at tho eastern extremity of the 
Cupc of Good Hope, in South Africa. Its length from W. 
to E. is 70 miles, and its average width is about 25 miles. 
It was formerly inhabited by the tribe of Ghonaqun. Hot- 
tentots; but the European settlers have long been in com- 
plete possession of the country. Population, 17,000. 

Tho principal stream of tho district, running along its 
northern boundary, is the Great Fish River, which rises in 
the Sneeuwbergen or Snowy Mountains. Tho chief towns 
are Graham Town, Bathurst, and Port Frances. A large 
natural salt-pan supplies the inhabitants of the colony 
with salt, and in the bays and inlets along the coast are 
excellent fish. The surface of the country is very varied ; 
the northern portion affords good pasturage for sheep, 
which produce a valuable supply of wool. Cattle are also 
extensively reared, and a large trade in hides, horns, and 
ivory is carried on with the natives. There are a few 
manufactures in Albany, such as w'oollen lmts, blankets, 
and caudles ; also tanneries, and numerous grist-mills. 

ALBANY, the capital city of the state of New York, 
North America, stands on the west bank of the Hudson 
river, 145 miles by water from the city of New Yoik. Tin- 
population in 1880 was 24,288; in 1880 it had increased 
to i)0,9U3. Albany is very advantageously as well as pic- 
turesquely situated, and has a large trade in timber, wool, 
corn, barley, and tobacco, us well as numerous manufactures. 
It has a line river, navigable for vessels of 80 tons, with 
tide-water to Troy, 5 miles further, and possesses com- 1 
lnunieatiun by the Erie and Champlain canals, as well as 
by various railways, with a wide extent of country. The ' 
Erie and Champlain canals unite at Watcrvlict, 8 miles 
ulkn e Albany, and the united stream flows into a capacious j 
basin formed by a pier which extends 1 J mile into the river, j 
and forms a safe harbour. It is iu population, wealth, j 
and commerce, tho second city in the state. j 

The town, which is somewhat irregularly built, rises 
lapidly from the flnt hank of the river for half a mile, but 
beyond that the surface is level. The Capitol, where the , 
legislative assembly is held, occupies a commanding situa- 
tion at the top of State Street. The other public buildings 
are the City Hall and State Hall (both built of white 
marble), an academy, medical college, exchange, university, 
normal school, observatory, state library (containing 100,000 
volumes), orphan asylum, and numerous churches, includ- 
ing a splendid Roman Catholic cathedral. Several daily 
and weekly newspapers are published, and there arc many 
hanking and commercial establishments. 

Albany was originally a Dutch fort, erected in 1612 or 
1614, called Fort Orange, and is therefore the oldest town 
in the United States except Jamestown, on the James 
River, which dates from 1607. Somewhat later it took 
the name of Williamstodt, which it retained till 1664, 
when the colony fell into the bands of the English. Its 
j»rcsc nt name is derived from James II., to whom, when 
duke of York and Albany, Charles II. grunted the pro- 
prietorship of tho colony. 

AL BANY, LOUISA, COUNTESS OF, daughter of 
Prince Stolbcrg Gedern, in Germany, was born in 1753, 
and married in 1772 to Charles James Edward, called the 
>nimg Pretender, grandson of James II. They resided 
nt Rome, and kept a little court. In 1780 Louisa left her 
husband, who was much older than herself, and with whom 
site did not agree, and retired to a convent. Sho after- 
wards went to France; but upon her husband's death, in 
1788, she returned to Italy, and lastly settled in Florence. 
She was then said to have secretly married Count Alfieri, 
tho Italian poet, who died at her house in 1803. She, 
however, went by the naino of Countess of Albany, as tho 
widow of the last of tho Stuarts, up to tho time of her 
death, which happened at Florence in 1824. She was 
feud of literature and of tho arts, and her house was 


resorted to by the most distinguished prisons at Florence, 
natives as well as foreigners. Set* Ai.miki. 

ALBATEGN1US, the greatest astronomer of the 
Arabic school. The trim Albatcgnius is tin* Latinized 
form of El Batain, or El Bati n’), fiom Batin. in Mesopo- 
tamia, where he was boin. He lived in tin- ninth ami 
tenth centuries, beginning his astronomieal oLm nations 
in a.i>. 877, and continuing them till his death in 
i He generally resided at Rakkuh (Araita), or at Bagdad. 

| His writings comprise original works on astronnmv , &c.. and 
; abridgments of Ptolemy and Archimedes, with comments, 
i He was the first who rejected chords, and substitutid 
! sines in tln-ir place; and of tin-, ajipaimtly trifling im- 
! proveinent wc are reaping the finite to this da), lie aKo 
j used versed sines and (though without suing the full 
| extent of their utility) tangents. He d« tennined the 
obliquity of the ecliptic with the pniaJI.n lie instrummt 
within *03 of the truth. Ili.s sim-s g.nc trigonometry, 
even in his own hands, quite a new appeaium e and a ihw 
power; and la* had a much great'*! nmiib' r of m« tlu<d-> 
in spherical tiigonomi try than the (iiclo. Ih* detei 
mined the length of the tropical tear, making it only 
2 iii. 26s. too slant — a n-ult mmli more ex, set than that 
of Ptulimy. The same in:a be said of Ins <1< terminations • 
of the precession of the cquino.vs, of flu. pl.ne of the 
solar apogee, and of the rcrentrii it) « f the i.irlh'* orbit. 

AL'BATROSS, one of tin* ou.inic web-footed birds, 
Procellariidic, of which m vcral spuiis an* known, included 
under the genus Dintmdc.i. Tla- Pioiell.uihhu belong 
to the older Anseisi Ta t 1 .• 'j.-mis hioinedt.i the 
beak is powerful ar- 1 large, with a nuif.ue -weep from 
the base, and rising l/". towanN the jmiut, which is 
boldly and alnuptly Looked; a furrow inns on eaeh 
side of the upper mandible, fmin the ba-e to the cut- 
ting edge of the terminal hook. In the-r furrows are 
the nostrils, standing out in the fonnof shoit tubes ,,f 
hoin, diverted obliquely upw\»uK Then* ale no t‘" s 
behind; the thiee in front :in* wrbbid. 'I he wings are 
very long and narrow. The gb it wambling albatross 
txulnns) is one of the most run likable of the 
feathered tribes that arre-t the liutiie of the \uy.igei in 
1 the Antarctic Oeeau. Sujq».»ited mi itv huge wing-, whit li 
in large specimens cu\rr a span* of fully 15 l\i t. it fl.es 
i almost incessantly over the smfaee of tin uic.m, undaunted 
| hy the roughest weather. r I he albatross has bien known 
I to sail oxer the waves for inure than :tn hour without tin* 
i slightest movement of its wings being noticed. ’Ibis power 
| lias been attributed by some natmalMs to the pie-cnee of 
[ air-eel Is which can be inflat'd b) the biid at will. 'Jlie 
j explanation given hy Captain Hutton, .is the result of hi& 

| observations in his vo) ages in the Autaietie Oee.m. seems, 

! however, more probable. When the albatross is “sailing 
against the wind, the jiositiou of his wings, body, and tail, 
slanting ft little downvvaids, is somewhat analogous to the 
sails of a ship close hauled, or. still better, to the position 
of a kite in the air, the momentum of the bird taking the 
place of the resistance of the water or the string of the 
kite. This momentum is entirely ow ing to impulses pre- 
viously given to the air by means of Iris wings, and when, 
owing to the resistance of the air, it has decreased so much 
that he is no longer able to move with sufficient sapidity 
to prevent his falling, fresh impulses have to be given. For 
this reason albatrosses sail much longer in fine weather, 
rain especially soon destroying their momentum, and fre- 
quently obliging them to ’use their wings for propulsion. 

It is by combining, according to the laws of mechanics, this 
pressure of the air against bis wings with the force of 
gravity, and by using bis head and tail as bow and stem 
rudders, that tho albatross is enabled to sail in any direc- 
tion lie pleases so long as the momentum lasts. If when 
sailing against the wind the inclination of bis body is *uch 
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that the upward pressure of the wind against his wings and 
body just balances the force of gravity, his momentum 
•done acts, and lie sails straight in the ‘ wind’s eye.’ If he 
wishes to ascend he inclines his body more to the horizon 
by means of his head ami tail. If he wishes to turn to 
the right he bends his head and tail slightly upwards, at the 
fame tittle raising his left side and wing and lowering the 
light in proportion to the sharpness of the curve he wishes 
to make, the wings being kept quite rigid the whole time.*’ 

The albatross is strictly oceanic in its habits, scarcely 
our approaching the shores except in the breeding season, 
when it \isits 1 emote rocky inlands. It varies in colour 
according to age and season, but is generally more or less 
tinged with gray above, the rest of the plumage being white. 
Like the petrels ami puffins it discharges a quantity of 
fetid oily fluid through the nostrils wlu-n captured or mo- 
lested, clattering at the same time with its beak. It 
is often taken bv means of a line ami baited hook. 

ALlEMABIiB SOUND, an inlet of the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the coast of North Carolina, United States, 
extending 60 miles inland. On account of its nai row- 
width — from I to 15 feet — the water is almost ciitiirly 
fresh. It communicate-* with Pamlico Sound and tin* 
ocean by seveial narrow inlets, and with Clic-apc.ike Bay 
by a canal cut through Dismal Swamp. Albemarle is 
also the namool the largest of the Galapagos Islands. 

ALBERONI, CARDINAL GIULIO, was born at 
Fiivnzuola in Parma, in May, 1661. He was bred to the 

• i.urch, and became curate of a country paiirii. The Duke 

• f Vcndnme, commanding the French army iu Italy during 
the War of the Spanish Succession, 1702-1701. became 
acquainted with Albermi. who rendered himself useful to 
ti.e French general; and when Ycndome was recalled from 
Italy he tt*ok Alhei i ini with him into Spain, when* the 
war was tie n raging in Catalonia. Alberoiii was uw- 
ploted by \\ ndome in bis negotiations with the court of 
Philip V., and eventually i-mcoeded in becoming the Duke 
« : Parma at the couit of Mad) id. in which cajiaeity. he was 

n-ti mriental in bringing about the ni.uri.ige of Philip V. 
with Elizabeth Farnese. daughti r of tin* Duke of Parma. 
The nrw queen (whom CarUle in his trenchant way nicL- 
i.am-s the termagant *.f .Spain ”) in gratitude ap|#oint«d 
ARw-roni a im iuImtoI the king’s council, hi.-hop of Malaga, 
and lastly prim-; minister of Spain. Ih* now devoted all 
his energies to roi;*»»* Spain from the state of weakness 
into wl.ii h she had fallen during the preceding century, 
and make lor act a prineip.il part in the affairs of Europe. 
He involved Europe in a m*w war at the bidding of 
his irn-lits'. to cam* out Ur her ehildion principalities 
which otherwise she, ax a second wife, could not secure 
for them. 

H:s intrigues affected every European prince, the king 
< f England ii.r hided, for Alberoni supported the Pretender; 
but at length Philip V. was induced to writ** with his own 
.band an order f.jr Alheroni'x deposition, and his banishment 
from the Spanish territories. This happened at the end 
■: 171'.*. after AUmtod: had b**rn minister about three 

.ti R<y.t<d by the countries whom he )md injured, 

: that aiit by nearly all Europe, he wandered in dri- 
g i,-e ur.t.l a new pop? f Jiin«*c«*nt XI L) restored him to his 
«. g:.it % of ear R rial, and afforded him an asylum at Piacenza. 
H-r-. tw #!■,<: ytara Liter, ho died at the Advanced age of 

• .ghty-iirht. . i 

ALBERT, Archduke of Austria, ton of the Emperor 
Mavn hau II., was made a cardinal and archbishop of 
J'lJerj.,. H* was appointed by Philip II., in 1596, governor 
■ f the Low (om.tfii x. H»* resigned the catdiiialship and 
w 'irried El z.vnib of Austria, daughter of Philip II., who j 
brought him FLiM-rs and Iiauche ComU* tut her dowry. ' 
In July, 1600. he flight the battle of Nieii|»ort against 
4 Dutch nud> r Pl.’.I’p of Na-sau, in which he wjis de- ; 


i feated. Albert next besieged Oaten d, which he took after 
! a long and murderous siege, in which 100,000 are said to 
j have lost their lives on both sides. In IGO'J Albert con- 
| eluded a truce with the Dutch for twelve years, before tho 
; expiration of which ho died, ill 1621. Ho left no children, 
| and the dominion of Flanders reverted to Spain. 

1 ALBERT, Margrave of Brandenburg and first Duke of 
, Prussia, was born in 1490. He was elected in 1511 grand 
I master of the Teutonic order, who held dominion over 
Prussia proper, that part of the present kingdom of Prussia 
w hii a li borders on the Baltic Sea. At the conclusion of a 
war witli Sigismund, king of Pohiud, a peace was agreed 
on in 1525 at Cracow, by wdiieh the duchy of Prussia was 
secured to himself and his descendants as a fief of the 
crown of Poland. Albert some time after embraced the 
Protestant faith, and married a princess of Denmark. Ono 
of his descendants, Frederick William, elector of Bramlen- 
; burg, threw oil the allegiance of Poland, and the son of this 
elector, Frederick I., changed the title of Duke into that of 
King of Prussia in 1701. 

ALBERT PURER. Se c Dukku. 

ALBERT GOLD MEDAL was established by tho 
Society of Arts in 1864 to reward distinguished merit in 
promoting arts, manufactures, and commerce; and the 
Albert Medal was instituted by her Majesty in 186G to 
reward those who risk their lives in saving others from 
shipwreck. 

ALBERT NYAN'ZA, an extensive fresh-water lake 
of Central Africa, about 140 miles in length and 40 in 
width. Its elevation above the sea level is 2720 feet, blit 
neatly 1500 feet lower than the general surface of the 
country. Lofty cliffs fringe its eastern shores, while on 
the west rise the Blue Mountains, having an altitude of 
7000 feet. The White Nile — here called the Somerset, 
river — after leaving the Victoria Nyanza lake, about 80 
miles distunt, flows into the Albert Nyanza, and quits it at 
its north end ns the true Nile. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Samuel 
Baker was the first European who explored this hike, although 
its existence was known to Speke under the name of the 
Little Luta Nzige. 'Large quantities of salt are found in 
the soil on the eastern coxt, and this forms the chief article 
of trade. See Ximc. 

ALBERT (PRINCE) FRANCIS AUGUSTUS 
CHARLES EMANUEL* Prince Consort of England, the 
N»*coud son of Duke Earnest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, by his 
first wife Princess Louise of Suxe-Gotha-Altenbnrg, was horn 
at Rohenau Castle, about 4 miles from Coburg, on the 26th 
August, 1819. He was carefully educated by his father, 
who placed him, with his elder brother, under the care of 
privy councillor Florsehutz, who continued to direct his 
studies after lie had entered the University of Bonn. 
Here tho prince diligently studied the subjects usually 
taught in a German university — giving special attention to 
t h<: nat ural sciences, political economy, and philosophy. I le 
also made great progress' in music and painting, and culti- 
vated his taste for poetry. While at Bonn he published, 
for the benefit of the poor of that place, a collection of 
tongs, with music composed by his brother. He was nn 
cxii'lleiit gymnast, was fond of athletic exercises, and was 
in the habit of spending his vacation in pedestrian ramble* 
through Switzerland and tho north of Italy. In 1839 he 
vi-itod England, and on tho 23rd November of thut year 
tlx* queen summoned tho privy oouncil, and Informed (hem 
of her intended marriage with her cousin. The prince was 
nat urulizcd by an Act of Parliament, passed at the eoni- 
in* ue«'inent of 1840, and on the 10th of February of that 
year was married to Queen Victoria, at the Chapel Royal, 
at St. James' Palace. Letters patent were issued on the 
5th March, giving him precedence next to tho queen, nnd 
an Act was passed on the 4th Augnst, 1840, by which h« 
was made regent in the event of the death of the Queen 
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ijoforo her next lineal descendant readied the age of A comp<d<mt writer sn vs of AUartus Magnus, “When his 
eighteen yearn. At the time of liis marriage he was also influence in promoting tin* progress of knowledge in Europe 
appointed a field-marshal. is taken into account, In; being tin* first to present the 

As her husband and nearest friend it was his duty to students of the middle ages with an encydopfcdin of 

advise the queen on matters of government, and in this knowledge, it is easy to ruler into the feelings of those 

lie displayed great wisdom and prudence — his counsels on who bestowed upon him the* name of Great. There 
several occasions being signally useful and valuable to the 1 are not many among those to whom that aleninl epithet 
nation. Perhaps, however,* liis greatest services were ren- 1 lias been applied who have m> well deserved it.” Al- 
dered in connection with social, scientific, and artistic; bertus quoted familial lv Latin, Greek, Arabic, and Jewish 
matters, where ho accomplished work of the very highest j philosophers, and in addition studied natural history and 
value. He was possessed of peculiar qualifications for i philosophy. 

dealing with these subjects, and laboured most earnestly j ALBI or ALBY, a town in Fiance, the capital of the 

to promote the well-being of the nation generally, and 1 department of Tam, stands on a height on the left haul; 

especially of the jioorcr classes. He promoted and oncoiir- of the river Tarn. 400 miles S. of Paris, and 43>K.E. of 
aged the erection of model lodging-houses, public lmtlis, Toulouse. It is the seat of an archbishop, has tribunals 
industrial and other schools, and institutions designed for of first instance and of commerce, a college, .several literurv 
the furtherance of scicnco, invention, and the fine arts, and scientific societies, a museum, and a libraiv containing 
♦Shortly after his marriage he accepted the presidency of more than 12,000 volumes. The houses nic of brick, but 
the Society of Arts, and it was owing to his suggestion the streets are narrow and ill laid out. Among the public 
that the Great Exhibition of 1851 was held. Its wonderful buildings the Gothic cathedral of »Ste. (Vcile is remarkable 
success was also largely owing to his energy, tact, and for boldness and elegance ; the interior is adorned with old 
perseverance. In 1857 the formal title of Prince Consoi t paintings, and wane sculptures of extraordinary delicacy, 
was conferred upon him in order to settle difficulties as to It has one of the he*,t organs in France. Albi possesses 
precedence which had been raised at foreign courts. a fine promenade planted witli trees, called I-i Lice, just 

Ho was an impressive and powerful public Npeakcr, and outside the city, formed by a terrace, and commanding* 
his addresses wero marked by profound thought and great a view of the adjacent country. The nuinlicr of inhabitants 
breadth of view. In the management of his domestic in 1X82 was 18,U0U. They are engaged in the manufacture 
affairs, and in the education of liis children, his conduct of linen and woollen goods, hardware, and macaroni. Iron, 
was most exemplary, And tho training of the Prince of copper, and coal are found, and in the \ icinity are the most 
Wales was earned out under his own superintendence, in extensive steel works in Frame. The surrounding count iv\ 
accordance with a plan drawn up by himself, which is formerly the district of AlbigcoK is well wooded, and is 
remarkable for tho care and profound wisdom displayed. fertile in com. grape*, pirms, and saffron ; many sheep are 
During the earlier years of his life in England he had fed, and a considerable trade is carried on in corn, dried 
lieen regarded with a certain amount of distrust, but as fruits, and wine. The navigator La Fertilise was a native 
the purity and lienevolcnco of liis character became known of Albi. 

lie was universally respected and beloved by nil classes of The name Albigeois above mentioned is derived from 
society; and when, in the prime of life and in the midst of the Latin form of the name of the town (Albign\ from 
liis usefulness, he was smitten down by typhoid fever the which likewise, it is said, the early rcfomicis of this pait 
announcement caused universal consternation. The disease took the name of Alhigcn*.os. The town suffered se\crcly 
proved fatal on the night of 14th December, 1861, when during their persecution. 

the prince expired in tlie King's Room, at Windsor Castle, AL'BIGENSES. a religious sect which appeared in the 
ill the presence of the queen, Prince of Wales, und other south of France in the twelfth cent tin, and was the object 
members of the royal family. The mourning at his decease j of long and cruel persecutions and wars, 'lhey derived 
was universal, and deep sympathy was expressed for the | their name from the city of Albi, either because their 
bereaved queen by the whole nation; and a subscription, doctrine was condemned at a council held there, or more 
amounting to £50,000, was raised for the erection of a probably because large numbers of them resided in that 
suitable memorial. j citv or its neighbourhood. The denomination of AlbigcnscN 

(See u Principal Speeches and Addresses of Prince Albert, includes more than one sect, holding different opinions, hut 
with an Introduction,' 1 1862 ; 4t Early Years of H.R.H. the all agreed in considering the authority assumed by the popo 
Prince Consort," 1867 ; and “Life of tho Prince Consort," * in spiritual matters, ns well as the discipline and rciemonic. 
by Sir Theodore Martin, in five VoH, London, 1880.) 1 of the Roman Church, as unlawful and erroneous. They 

ALBSRT'US MAGNUS* surnamed the Universal were a quirt and thrifty people, and trained their children 
Doctor (“ the most illustrious of the Schoolmen,” says Dean in t lie principles of truth and uprightness. The charge*. 
Milinan in “ Latin Christianity "), was a member of the I of immorality which were at one time brought against them 
ancient noble bouse of Bollstadt, And was bom at Lauingen | ha\ e been entirely disproved. Pope Innocent 111. sent two 
in Snabia in 111)3. In 1211 he entered the order of ; legates, Peter of CaMclnau and one Rainier or Raoul, both 
Dominicans of Padun, where ho was studying after having : Cistercian or Bernardino monks, as hi? legates to France, 
left Paris. During a long series of years he gave public ! in order to extirpate all these sects. Dominic, a Spaniard, 
lectures at Cologne, which were frequented by the principal j and the founder of the order of preachers, returning from 
Kcholars of tho age; and he filled many places of trust and Rome in 1206, fell in with the legates, and volunteered 
dignity. Three years, indeed, he was absent at Paris filling liis services in the same rausc with them. In 1208 Peter 
tho chair* of the Dominicans at tho Jacobin convent there, i of Castelnau, who had become odious by his severities, 
with such glory that he was suspected of magic, since j was murdered near Toulouse; and Innocent III. on thi*. 

“ God had never divulged so many of his secrets to one of ( proclaimed a regular crusade against the Albigcnses, and 
Lis creatures," It was said. “ Ho was, however, unambitious i against Raymond VI., count of Toulouse, who supported 
of worldly honours, and he resigned even a bishopric which j them. All the French barons wore summoned to take 
was forced upon him by the pope (after fulfilling the duties ■ the field ; and Simon, count of Montfovt (the father 
most conscientiously for thrco years), that he might enjoy | of the great Earl of 1 nicest cr, the creator of tho English 
the retirement of his cell, teach, and compose books. He ; ParVamcnO, was appointed chief of tho expedition, 
died in 1280. His works form twenty-one volumes in i under the direction, however, of Aritald, abbot of the 
folio, on logic, physics, metaphysics, alchemy, and theology, j Cistercians and the pope's new legate. The war began 
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In 1200, and lasted many year*, attended by circumstances are left entirely naked and exposed to view. Of the cause 
of the greatest cruelty. As town after town was taken the of this peculiar affection of the organs in question wc oro 
inhabitants wero slaughtered indi>criminatelv, the numerous wholly ignorant. 

ecclesiastics who were with the army being especially din- Soma writers represent the peculiarities which distin- 
tinguislied for their savage ferocity. Mont fort lost his life guisli the albinos as altogether the result of disease. But 
at the siege of Toulouse in 12 IS, and Raymond, his adversary, as far ns can be judged from external appearance, and 
died in 1222. The war. however, was resumed by the sons from their accounts of their own feelings, the white negroes 
of the two antagonist.*; until Pope Honorins III., alarmed at appear perfectly healthy; and we know that European 
the successes of Raymond VII., induced Louis VIII., king albinos exhibit not a single mark of any disease whatever, 
of France, to take the field in person. At bust the Count of It is also certain that domestic animals w*hich exhibit 
TouIoum*. prcitMil on all sides, made peace with the king \ arirtics perfectly analogous to those of the human albinos 
in 122'.». This was a mortal blow to the Alhigeiises. Ray- are free from disease, as is familiarly known with respect 
moiul himself died some years after; and in him the house to the sheep, pig, horso, cow, dog, cat, rabbit, &c. 

of the counts of Toulouse became extinct, and its territories Albinism occurs in fishes, but the instances on record 

reverted to the French crown. The extermination of the are very rare. A kind of intermediate stage is, however, 
Albigeusos in the south of France was complete ; theeoun- ■ not uncommon, in which the dark-coloured pigment colls 
trv was devastated ; utul the language and poetry of the become yellow. Among domesticated fish this “incipient 
Troubadours became nNo extinct. The liest account of the ■ albinism 1 ’ is of frequent occurrence — gold-fish, for instance. 
Alhigenses is found in the** General History of Languedoc," j being the abnormal variety of the crucian enip of China, 
published at Paris in 1730 . ^Mosheiin, ** Ecclesiastical ! AL BION. Great Britain and Ireland wero known to 
lli'torv." Thirteenth Centurv. part ii.) ; the Romans bv the general appellation of tho Britannic 

ALBI NOS, a word applied hy the Portuguese voyagers Islands, hut Great Britain was designated by the particular 
to the white negroes whom they found on the coast of name of Albion or Alwion, and Ireland by that of Icrne, 
f Africa. The name is now used to designate any individual louernia, or Erin. Caesar does not use the word Albion, 
who exhibits peculiarities, which are very generally styled His name for England is Britannia. Pliuy says (“ Hi*t. 
it ucopathy, among whatever race or in whatever cnuntry Nat.” iv. It!), “the name of the island was Albion, the 
the variety may necur. The mod striking peculiarities of whole set of islands being called Britannic.” The word 
albinos coiiM't in the colour uf tlu*ir skin and of their hair Albinn is still the only name by which the Gaels of Scot- 
u!.d eyes. land designate that country; and the word signifies in tie* 

Iheir skin is of a pe.ulv whiteness, without any admix- . Gaelic language white or fair island. The woid alb itself 
ture whatever of a pink «»r a hpiwn tint. It is often nut is not now in use in the Gaelic, but it is probably the 
*»»ft and smooth in proportion to it> whiteness, hut rough, same root tlmt we find in the I .at in adjective alb-us, and 
dry. and bar'll. I le 1 whiteness of the hair always com*- in the word "Alps.” yl/A, however, is found in Ann- 
“p< mds to the whitene-s of the skin. Not only the hair of strong's Gaelic Dictionary. The termination i, in a, or 

ti.c head, hut aUo that of the •■u-hn»ws, eyekishe-, beard. ; innis, signifies *• island." 

•md even the soft down that rovers the external sui fare of The name of “Albion” was probably given to England 
tt.» IsnH. has tlje same unnatural whiteness. hy the Gaels of the opposite coast, who would lie btruek 

With tins whiteness of the skin and hair is connected a with the cliAlky cliffs that characterize the neatest pait of 
still more striking peculiarity, namely, a disagreeable red- Kent. 

ik-'s «.f the eu-s. 'Ih.it pait of the eye called the iris is of a ‘ ALBION. NEW. This name was given by Sir 
j* ilt* roM* odour. fi«»!ii the ab*»*iic© of the colouring matter: Francis Drake to the entire province of California and part 
in a word, tin* eve is exactly Mimlar to that of the ferret, of the adjoining north-west const of North America, which 
From this conformation of tie* eve a strong light cannot he he visited in the mouth of Juno, 1679. The part of thi* 
1-Tiie. Even the full glare of day apjiears to excite miiiic coast since known as New Albion was less extensive, and 
degree of un» a*ines*. and the ew-s are generally weak, was limited hy Humboldt and other geographers to that 
t'-icb-r, and watery. ; portion of the country which is situated on the mainland 

It wuiiid M-i-m that tie re is a greater tendency to the ! between <13® and 48° N. bit. 
formation of this variety in miiiic parts of the world than , AL'BOIN, one of those northern princes who established 
in oth'-r-. It is more common among the African and the kingdoms in Italy upon the ruins of tho Roman empire. 
Indian tribes than among the European people. It is com- , He was the son of Audoin, king of the Lombards, and 
in both m*x«*-, but it would appear to ho somewhat succeeded his father in the year 561. Tracing their origin 
.i.oi e frcqutnt in males than in females. : from Scandinavia, the Lombards were settled, at tho time 

The immediate c.uw of the condition of the hair and 1 of which we speak, in Punnonia, the district now forming 
*kiii is tin* absence of the ordinary deposit of colouring ’ Eastern Austria. Here they became engaged in hostilities 
matter in the skin ; the redness of the eye is owing to the ; with the Gepidic, who occupied Dacia, on the banks of tho 
absque© of the colouring matter from certain riieinhraiies of • Danube;; and in the early stage of this contest, Alboin, 
the eve. The posterior surface of the iris, and the surface | then a youth, signalized liis courage, strength, and skill in 
of the membrane of th© ©ye termed the choroid coat, are ; amis, and the prince of the Gcpidae fell by his hand. Hi* 
l ioth in the natural state covered with a dark -coloured ! character, however, is marked by extreme ferocity. He 
p.giij»-ht termed the piymentum nigrum. The blood-vessels j obtained his wife Rosamond, sister of the prince of tin* 
that enter into the composition of the iris and the choroid ! Gcpidso he had slain, by a war with bar father Cunimond, 
membrane are exceedingly numerous; but when the rye 1 whom he also slew, and whose skull he converted into 
i- natural these blood-vessels arc concealed hy the black a drinking cup; and bis successful invasion of Northern 
p.ginent of which wc have just spoken. When, however, ■ Italy, in 6fi8, was marked with similar savageness. He 
T'.i- pigipent is absent, there is nothing to conceal these fixed the seat of his new empire at Pavla, which remained 
v •-»»«;!<, from tin* view; they are seen tilled with red Mood, for some ages the chief city of the Lombard dominions; 
and are so numerous as to give to these parts of the and, by the justice and mildness of bis government, secured 
eye tie* appearance of intense redness. In the albino th© the affections of his people. It if possible tlmt, had not 
« oiouring matter of the eye, like that of the skin, is wholly his reign been limited to the short space of three yearn 
absent, and the eye appears intensely red, because th© and a half, he might have mastered tho whole peninsula. 
b!<> A -vessels of the mou highly vascular part of the organ The conquest of the Lombards was in somo sort the epoch 
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of the regeneration of the people. Independent principali- is a source of considerable revenue, at one time coil fened 
tics, eummuniticH, and republics began to be formed on by the crown on the Duke of Wellington, 

all Hides; a principle of life was infused into tlic country AXa'BUM (nlhnx, white; was a t.ibht on whieh the 

which had been long buried in lethargic slumber. The Roman proctors’ edicts were wiitten; it w.i, put up in a 
series of inonurehs who succeeded Alboin wens long dis- public, place. The word was also used to signify a list 

tinguished by their prudence, and by making the laws of any body of persons, as of the M-natoi* and of the 

their rule of conduct. Album's life was terminated by judiecs. 

domestic treachery. Having drunk deep at a feast with A book which is intended to contain the signatun.*,. or 
the chief of his countrymen, ho ordered the skull of Cuni- short verses, or other contributions of persons of not- 
inund to he earned to Rosamond, with his request that or supposed note, is now called an album. The nam- K 
she would taste the wine, and rejoico with her departed also given to a book which is merely intended as a 
father. The queen obeyed, but »he determined on revenge, repository for drawings, prints, verses, ami such matt* i*,; 
and caused him to bo assassinated ill his chamber by and of late it has come into very general use as dcsciibing 
her paramour. Tins incident is the subjcitof a tragedy a receptacle for photographic portraits, 
by Alderi. ALBUMEN forms a constituent principle of plants 

ALBO RAK, tho name of oil imaginary animal of a | and animals, and its essential properties are found to be 
shining whiteness, on which, according "to the Moslem tru- the same from whichever kingdom of the organized world 
ditiou, Molminmcd performed his journey from the temple it is derived. 

at .Icmsalern through the heavens. Vegetable albumen U found in the juiers and seeds of 

ALBORNOZ, JEGIDIUS ALVAREZ CAR- plants. It is cou gill able hv heat; bcfoie coagulation it is 
RILLO, an eminent cardinal, was born at Cuenca soluble in cold water; after coagulation it is insoluble in 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century, and became , water. It is insoluble in alcohol, sparingly soluble in 
archbishop of Toledo. In those days churchmen were j acids, abundantly soluble in alkalies, and from the alk.i- 
.mh lie times warriors oh well as politicians. Albomoz saved ' line solutions it is precipitated hv juhU. 
the life of his king, Alphouso XL, in an engagement j Albumen exists much more abundantly in animals than 
with the Moors at Tarifa; was at the siege of Algebras, in plants. It forms a constituent both of the animal 
and was made a knight by the king himself. Driven : fluids and solids. In the animal thuds it foi ms an essential 
from Spain by his conscientious opposition to t lie criminal part of the scram of the blood; it abounds in the fluid 
life I.f Peter the Cruel, lie sought refuge in Avignon with that moistens the mu face of the internal cavities of the 
Pope Clement VI., and was created a cardinal. In l3. r >3 body ami of the organs tin v on .min, and it evists in l uge 
he was apfNiiutcd legate, and intrusted with the important quantity in the wa 4 fluid poured out into those cavities 
mission uf the rceonqiicst of the Papal states, a great task in the disease termeu di« psy. Whitcwof egg is ncai ly pure 
which he accomplished thoroughly. When Urban V’. came ' albumen: when liquid it mjou putrefies, hut if earelully 
to Italy, Albomoz went to meet him at Viterbo, and the dried it may be long preserved. In the animal solids 
]Hjpe called his legate to give him an account of the large : albumen forms the principal part of the skin, of fibrin, the 
sums intrusted to him for his campaign. The cardinal , basis of muscle or flesh, and of the organs called gland**, 
ordered a cart loaded with old keys and locks to be brought ' The most remaikahle property of albumen is its power 
into the court of the house, and showing it to the pontiff, of solidifying under ciinimrtaiires vvhuli would rather tend 
said, “ I have spent all those funds in placing your Holiness i t<* liquefy than to solidify most substances. White of egg 
in posvsbiou of all the towns and castles, the keys of which | shows white fihic» at a tempiTaiuie of 13 U Eahr.. solidities 
I here present to you.” The pope, sensible of his ungrateful t at IfiO" 1 , and becomes horny at ‘21- . Wlyti mixed with 
mistrust, embraced him cordially, and always after enter- ! water a higher temper.it uie is requiml for coagulation, 
tained for him the greatest esteem. Having been appointed j Albumen is piecipitated in white fibres by agitating white 
legate of Bologna, he gave to that city a new eoustitut ion, ' of egg with alcohol. Galvanic action will also coagulate 
ami at his own expense founded there a college for the , albumen. Many of the stronger acids and salts will have 
.Spaniards, Cardinal Albomoz died at Viterbo in 13t>7, the same efVect and so delicate a test of the presence of 
but v> as buried at Toledo, in accordance with his expressed this substance is the bichloride of mercury, nr, :Vs it is 

wish. com mold v called, corrosive sublimate, that if a single drop 

ALBRECHTSBERGER. JOHANN G. (1 73d- of a saturated solution of it he Jet fall into water con- 
IHO'd), the greatest master of counterpoint of his day. tabling only the two- thousandth part of albumen, it will 
He taught the immortal Beethoven. Hummel also was 1 occasion a milkiness in the water, and pioduee a cuuly 
amongst bis pupils. His great work on the subject is , precipitate. 

still an authority. It woa translated into English bv i Albumen furnishes ammonia when decomposed by heat ; 
Sahilla Novello. His life was passed principally at 1 and from its property of coagulation it is useful in clarifying 
Vienna, where he died, and in a village near to which ,• liquids, by entangling all the substances not held in solu- 
hc was bom. ! tion, and bringing them to the surface. 

ALBUERA, A small Spanish village on the main road I The most interesting application or albumen is its ein- 
from Seville to Dadajoz, at a distance of Id miles S.S.E. ployment as an antidote against one of the most virulent 
of the latter. A battle was fought here on the ltitli May, of the mineral poisons, viz., corrosive sublimate, or bichloride 
1811 , between the French under Marshal Soult and an of mercury. For this poNon albumen is a sure and effectual 
allied forco of British, Portuguese, and Spaniards nndcr antidote. The world is indebted to Orfila, the celebrated 
Marshal Uercsford. The French were defeated, and Parisian toxicologist, for this discovery. It would seem, 
retreated to Seville, but tho battle cost the English nearly as the result of several experiments, that the white of one 
four-fifths of their number. egg is requiml to render 4 grain ■ of corrosive sublimato 

ALBUWRA, an Arabic word meaning “ the water,” innoxious. The efficacy of this antidote has been fully 
is the name of several lagoons on the coast of Spain and established. 

Portugal. The most considerable of these is the Albufcra Albumen is very extensively used for photographic pur- 
do Valencia, which is 11 miles long and 4 broad. A tongue pose::, and its employment in this respect has of late years 
of land separates it from the sea, with which there is a materially influenced the commercial vaIuc of eggs. It is 
communication by a small canal that can be opened and manufactured on a large scale in Austria and Germany 
shut at pleasure. It abounds in wild fowl and fish, and from the blood of animals, the albumen thus obtained being 
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u^ed principally for mordanting yarns and cloth. Blood is 
dried in flat iron pans by exposure to air at a temperature 
from 100° to 112° Falir. From 3000 lbs. of blood about 
110 lbs. of albumen is obtained. The albumen from eggs 
is, however, preferred, although higher in price, for dyeing 
purposes, on account of its greater pnrity. Blood albumen 
of a second quality is hugely used in the process of relining 
sugar. 

ALBU'MXNOUS is a term in botany applied to some 
seeds. The date-stone may Ik* taken as an example. At the 
further side from the furrow is* a small depression, and by 
entting through at this point the minute embryo (or young 
plant) will be found. The rest of tin* seed is composed of 
t ells containing material to supply the embno with food 
for growth when germination begins. Now, whenever a 
seed contains, in addition to and separate from the 
vmbryo, a mass of tissue with food -material, it is said to he 
albuminous. If. on the other hand, the seed has all the 
f«>od -material stored up in the seed-leaves (ent if It don s'), as 
in the bean, thus consisting only of the embryo and the 
testa (or skin), it is said to be cj 'albuminous. The term 
was originally employed because it was supposed that the 
food-material was albumen, hut it has been found that its 
/■omposition pvatlv varies. 

ALBUQUER QUE. ALFONSO (or. as the Portuguese 
write his name. Ajfmisn .\lbnr/u< rque\ the greatest of 
those captains who built the short-limi fabric of Portu- 
guese empire in India, was }«>in near Achnndica. in 
Pt-rtngil, in 1 153. He was the second son of Gmizaho 
d'AlbuqikTi jii> . lord of Yillaverde, descendant *»f a bastard 
branch of the royal family of Portugal. Iu his youth lie 
served as inquire to King John II.: but lie first becomes 
well known to ns in the year 15<>3. when, in conjunction 
with Franc, i-eo Albuquerque, his con-in nr unde, he 
« inducted a fle t to India, and Mrrurrd the King of Cochin 
on hi- throne, which had h<» n endangered by his pouctful 
i.e.glilmur the Zamoiiu of Calient. In gratitude for their 
^•■rvio » th«y obtain'd lc.ivi* to build a fort at Cochin, 
which. a*c*nding to the Pmtugtu-e authois. is to b»- 
<-<>n-id» n d as the foundation of tln ir national empire in 
the K i-t. F%inr I-c»» Albu'juerqiie w.is wmknl on his 
voyage- In ■me. Alfon-o readied Li-Uni safely. Id th Juh, 
15U4. and was favourably receh'd by th'* king, who sent 
him out to India again, iu 1.VHJ, in command of a squadron 
of five ship-, coinjio-ing pait of a fleet of .sixteen, under 
tie- orders of Tri-tan da Cunha. For n time the generals 
carried mi a prosperous warfare against the Moorish dties 
on the •• i-t»*rn roast of Afro a; and Albuquerque, lwing 
1* ft in commaiid. Mie-r«telrd in taking the town and island 
of Ormuz, in the P«rsian Gulf. but was afterwards chiii- 
p* Il-’d to abandon it. 

15* ing j »ined by thn e ships bound to India, he set sail 
for tie* Malabar e-.i.i-t in 15nx. He had iceeivnl a senrt 
rommission. authorizing him to Mipmede Don Franei-eo 
riWIrm-id.t. governor of the Indies, when the period of liis 
lorrirni^ion should have expiied. On arriving at Cananor 
h" informed Almi id.i of this; hut the governor declined to 
surprid-r the government, and threw him into prison, 
whip- he remained three months. 1 he arrival of the 
Grand Marshal of Portngal, with a powerful flerf, re-tored 
i irn to liberty. Almeida returned home, and Albuqw rqu*j 
w ,s aeknowledged general and commander-in-chief in 
l;.d a. After an un-uecessful attack upon Calicut in 1510. 
in wilirh l.e was wounded, he took possession of the iin- 
jiortant Un of G*>:i in the same year; and though 
roiiip'died for a time to relinquish it he returned again, 
aim taking .r a s'-iornl time it, beeain** the metropolis of 
Portugii'-- • I n'!ia. Kailv in the next year lie meditated 
new i onque-t . A detachment of the fleet which hud 
bi*en scut out in the p*er#ding year, was especially ordered 
♦o piuc^d to M :!.V' i mid# r the r-ommand of Diego do 


Vasconccllos. This Albuqucrqno forcibly prevented, seiz- 
ing Vasconeelloa and sending him back to Portngal, and 
putting three of his officers to death. As soon as Yascon- 
cellos was removed, Albuquerque sailed hjmself on the 
expedition against Malacca, which hitherto lie had put oft 
on different pretexts, and with some difficulty captured 
,the town, which was given up to plunder. In thin 
expedition his troops only amounted to 800 Portuguese 
and 200 Malabar auxiliaries; the Malayan prince is said 
to have had 30,000 men under arms. 

Albuquerque had it much at heart to establish the 
1 Portuguese power as firmly at Malacca ns at Goa. H« 
| built a citadel, coined money, established a new system of 
! law and police, and lost no opportunity of conciliating the 
natives. After remaining at Malacca nearly a year he set 
sail for Goa, which in his absence was hard pressed by 
Idalmn. After a shipwreck and some other vicissitudes, 
he arrived there 13th September, 1512. He was received 
with lively joy ; his presence soon removed all cause for 
disquietude, and established the power of the Portuguese 
more firmly than ever. Ho relaxed the king's dues, and 
gave every encouragement to commerce, and Goa soon 
became the most flourishing city of the Portuguese 
dominion*!. 

Theordcisof the court were still urgent to prosecute 
the war in the Bed Sea; and seeing India quiet, lie now, 
in 1513, directed his efforts to tho reduction of Aden. 
ili*« force, much larger than usual, consisted of twenty 
ships, 1000 Portuguese, and 400 Malabar troops (Barms, 
Deead. 11. lib. vii. cap. 9); but he reaped neither honour 
nor profit by this voyage. Repulsed at Aden, he entered 
the Bed Sea, lending the first European fleet that ever 
sailed in its waters; but he experienced much hardship 
o»id danger from heat, want, and difficulty of navigation, 
and returned to India without striking a blow’. 

His last enterprise was a second attempt upon Ormuz, 
in which lie succeeded (1515) without recourse to arms, 
by the effects of terror and negotiation; and the place 
lemained in the hands of the Portuguese till it was taken 
from them in 16G2 by the English and Shah Abbas. 
Soon after the accomplishment of this favourite wish lie 
Ml sick, and was obliged to return to Goa. At the mouth 
of the gulf lie met a vessel bearing despatches from 
Europe. They signified his recall, Lopez Soarez d'Alhcr- 
g.iria being nominated his successor. HU illuess, aggravated 
by vexation, proved fatal. He died 16th December, 1515, 
. in his sixty-third year. His body was conveyed to Goa, 
j and buried in the Church of Our Lady, which he had built ; 
and in after years — a touching testimony to the uprightness 
of his government — Moors and Indians repaired to his tomb, 
as to that of a father, to implore redress from the injustice 
and tyranny of his successors. HU bones, more than fifty 
years after liis death, were transported to Portngal. 

ALBURNUM, in plants, is that part of the stem of 
dicotyledonous trees which timber merchants call sapvond. 
It is the newly-formed unchanged wood lying immediately 
Ih Iow the bark, and is always of a very light colour. The 
upward course of the sap is principally through the albur- 
num. The hrartwood or duramm differs in having the 
walls of the wood-cells considerably thickened and hardened. 

While many plants have the alburnum and hcartwood 
distinctly separated, in others, technically called white- 
wood trees, tho duramen is scarcely developed. Hence 
all such trees are quickly perishable, and unfit for any but 
temporary purposes. 

ALCAS'US, the earliest of the ACofie poets, and one of 
tho most celebrated lyric poets of Greece. Only a few 
fragments of his poems remain. Several passages in the 
odes of Horace arc manifest imitations, or nearly trans- 
lations of some of these extant fragments. Alcorns was 
a native of Mitylene, in Lesbos, the contemporary and 
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fellow-countryman of the poetess Sappho. The chief o\ents 
of his life belong to the period between u.c. <>15 and 
<»02, and relate to the ]>olitical history of his native island. 
Of his life only one anecdote worth relating has been 
preserved : in a battle with the Athenians he threw away 
his unnour (a mortal disgrace according to Greek notions 
of honour), and sought safety in flight. From Al<*aen% 
the alcair , one of the lyric metres of Horace, derives its 
name. Tho most striking fragment of Alcams is one 
which has been finely expanded by Sir W. Jones. The 
fragments of A 1 ficus are collected in the “Cambridge 
Museum Criticum,” vol. i. p. 421, and by Bergk, “Poetaj 
Lyriei Gneci,” Leipzig, 1848. 

ALCAIDE" or ALCAYDE, a Spanish word formerly 
used to denote the governor of a fortress or a castle, and 
also the keeper of a gaol. It is derived from the Arabic 
Al-Kayid, “ the head " or leader. 

ALCALA', n name common in the southern parts of 
Spain, is derived from tho Arabic El-Calaat , “the 
castle.” 

ALCALA' DE HENA'BES, a town of Spain, in 
New Castile, is situated in a fine plain on the river Nines 
or If enures, whence it derives its name, 13 miles E.N.K. of 
Madrid. The population is 9000. About a mile from its 
present situation stood the ancient Roman town CompUt - 
at tho confluence of three small stream*. This town 
was destroyed about the year 1000 of the Christian era. 
The present city was built in 1083, and snrroundcd with 
a strong wall. It is also called Alcala de San Jnsto, from 
the saint of this name who suflered martyrdom here. The 
Moors possessed it until the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, when it was conquered by Don Bernardo, arc hbishop 
of Toledo. It was celebrated for its university, which >\ as 
founded in 1510, and richly endowed by Cardinal Ximenes. 
It was in this university, and at the expense of its founder, 
that the Polyglot Bible, called the Complutonsian Bible, 
was edited. At the distance of about a mile froiti the city 
stands a bridge over the river Hcnares, from which the 
towers and domes of thirty-eight churches and nineteen 
colleges present a magnificent appearance. The university 
was removed to Madrid in 183fi. The cathedral is a fine 
Gothic building, and possesses several good paintings. In 
the college of St. Ildefonso is seen the sepulchre «»f 
Cardinal Ximenes, wrought in alabaster by Domenico 
Florentine. The environs of Alcala arc pleasant and pro- 
ductive. Its climate is mild, lmt rather cold in winter. 
This city is the birthplace of Mignol Cervantes, author of 
“ Don Quixote,” and of Solis, the historian of America. 

ALCALA LA BEAL, a town of Spain, Andalusia, 
<m the river Gualcoton. The district around is productive 
in wine and fruits. It is 2700 feet above the level of the 
sea, and is the highest ground between the Guadalquivir 
and Grenada. Alcala has a fine abbey ami an hospital. 
Its population is 12,000. It is 20 miles W.S.W. from 
.Tacn. In 1810 the Fiench defeated the Spaniards near 
this town. 

ALCALDE, in Spain, is a judge appointed by the 
government, or elected by the towns, to administer justice 
within the district under his jurisdiction. The word is a 
corruption of tho Arabic el-cadi, “ the judge ; ” others 
derive it from tho root ealede, 44 to preside.” There are 
several denominations of alcaldes. The alcalde de ahadn .« 
is a judge appointed by tho government or the lord of tho 
district, to whom the parties may appeal from the decision 
of tho alcaldes pedancot , or justices of the peace. The 
alcaldes de casa y carte is a bench of judges, who singly or 
jointly try all criminals within tlu* court and 20 miles from 
it, or CO in coses of robbery. Tho alcalde mayor is a 
judge appointed by the king or by the lord of tho town to 
act as an assessor to the alcaldes or corregulores , who are 
not lawyers. Tho alcaldes pedaneos are elected by the 


people yearly; they picsidc at. the common council, or 
ayuntamiento , and act as magistrates. The parish offiens 
arc also willed alcaldes, and m<* distinguished by appella- 
tions expressing their office. (“ Diccionaiiu dc hi Acad.;” 

G nr i bay ; Covurruhius.) 

AL'CAMO, a city of Sicily, in tin* province* of Trapani. 
25 miles W.S.W. of Palermo, and within 3 miles of tin* 

! Gulf of Castel-a-Maio. The town, which lies in a very 
] fertile district, is mean and dirty, but possesses some tin-- 
| old churches and palace's. Population, 20,000. An old 
I poet of the twelfth century, Ciullo d’Aleamo. take* hi-. 

, name from this city. Near the town are the ruins of 
| tteyesta, and the remains of an ancient temple, the front 
! of which is in good preservation. 

ALCAN 'T ABA, a fortified town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Caceres, on the southern bank of the Tagu< i*» 

! 230 miles W. by S. from Madrid. The number of inhabit - 
• aiits is about 4500. ITidcr the Romans, Alcantara bon* 

: the name of Xorba Citsarca, and was distinguished b\ a 
beautiful bridge of six arches over the Tagus, built in tin* 
reign of Trajan, wdiieh. after ha\ing stood for seventeen 
centuries, was partly destroyed by the British in 1810, 
and by the Garlists in 183IJ. and is still in rains. It was 
070 feet long and 210 feet high. When the Arabians bo* 
Caine masters of this part of the pcninMila it was called 
Al-Kantarali-al-.Seif (’‘the Bridge of the Sword”), and 
| hence the modern name. The town gave name to the 
military order of Alcantara, founded in 115l>, of which it 
was the headquarters. 

ALCANTARA, KNIGHTS OF (“la Cahalleriu d- 
Alcantara”), a mi'.t \ and religious order »f Spain. s» 
called from the tuwi oi that name. It was originally 
called the order of San Julian, and owes its origin to two 
brothers, who about 1150, in the reign of Ferdinand II. of 
I Leon and Galicia, assisted by a body of knight* from Sala- 
'• iiianca, seized a hermitage in this vallev called San Julian 
; del Percun, which they converted into a fortress a* an 
outpost against the Moors; and the institution was confirmed 
by the pope. Alexander III., in 1177. When Alcantaia 
was recovered from the Moors in 1213 bv Alonzo IN. 

I of Leon, the defence of it was soon transferred to the 
5 knights of San Julian, who slioitly afterwards n^unvd 
\ the title of Alcantara. Thirty-seven masters in succession 
i commanded the noble order of Alcantara; and like tliuM 
i of Gala! rava and Santiago, they were at times almost ton 
| powerful for the monarchs of Spain. In 1494 or 1195 
Ferdinand, the husband of Isalwlla, who bad already 
! assumed the command of the other two orders, prevailed 
! upon Juan du Zuniga, son of the Duke of Arevalo, to 
1 icsign the grand -mastership of Alcantara. Funn that 
time this dignity has remained in the crown of Spain. 

{ ALCABSIN and ALCABGIN. See C.iroim.. 

ALCE'DO. See King fisii 1. 1;. 
i ALCESTEB (formerly written Alneccstrr and F.IUn- 
| caster ), a parish and market town in Warwickshire. 

; pleasantly situated at the confluence of the Arrow and tl.e 
I Alne, near the Worcestershire border. It is HOj miles 
N.W. from London hv the Midland Railway, and lb miles 
W.S.W. from Warwick. Alecstcr is a place of great 
antiquity, and the name would indicate that it had been 
a Roman station — a supposition which is confirmed by tin* 
great numbers of Roman coins, urns, and other remains 
which have boon found on the spot. Aleester has been 
I generally supposed to be the Alu.ia of Richard of Ciren- 
cester. It stands on the old Roman w r ay which was called 
the lekenild Street. An abbey was founded here in 1140, 
about half a mile to the ninth of the town ; it was sur- 
rounded by the Arrow on the north and east, nnd l»v a 
moat on the other two sides, and hence was called the 
Church of our Iaidy of the Isle. There are no remains 
now existing. Aleester contains many old houses, a fine 
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church of considerable antiquity, a handsome town -house, 
mid a neat eom-exchiiiigc. It has also two stone bridges, 
one over the Arrow and the other oxer the Aln<* A free 
school was founded here in 1594 by Walter Newport. It 
i> the centre of the needle manufacturing industry ; fish- 
hooks are also made. Edward Sc- riven, engraver, xvas born 
lieu* in 1778. The population in 1881 was 5290. 

ALCSS T1S (/AAj*nrr<#\ daughter of IVlias, and 
wife of Adnictii*' >on of Phercs. Apollo having been 
befriended by Admetus at the time when he was com- 
pelled to serxe as a shepherd on earth, granted him deliv- 
erance from death if at his appointed hour his father, 
mother, or wife would die in his stead. Alecstis offered 
herself, but Hercules, arriving at the moment of her death, 
wrestled with Thanatos ^ Death) for her soul, and brought 
lu r li.uk alive from the tomb. The story of the devoted 
wrife and of her deliverance is the subject of a fine tragedy 
bv Euripides, produced n.r. 438. A noble English trausla- 
t : *»n of the entire plav is to 1 m* found in Hubert Browning’s 
“ Halaustion." 

AL'CHBMY. The name ‘‘chernics” fai*. t*» pour) 
was invented hv Alexander of Aphr>»dishi m the fourth 
century; aft»*rwards the Arabic article “al*' was added. 

it* i it was wrongly supjMisrd to have been derived from 
“ 1 'h.im ’’ or ** CluMiu." the ancient name of Egypt. 

1 he object of the alchemists was threefold — ( 1 ) to trans- 
Jiiute the b.iser metals into gold bv means of the philoso- 
ph- rs’ stone : ( 2 1 to discover a universal panacea for all ] 
the ‘’Ills that fits]! i\ heir to;’’ ( .*> ) to discover the elixir 
Vito*, tin* drinking of which would Confer everlasting v«»uth 
an l v igoiu. 

In ti.»* opinion of the ileheinists nil the metals an 1 com- 
pjunds, the baser of tiein containing the same constituents 

as g .hi. hut mixed with various impurities, which being 
i TioVtd the common niflah w»uM a"imic the propeitics 
o’ *M. The ihalige was to rfficted bv lupin philoso- 
/ /'vi'm.vi, or the phih)s*»phi rs* st.im*. which is commonly 
n.-uti'-ned m a re«i p*»wd> r pos-. -.<dng A peculiar sne-ll. 

Alt i.i-mv pr-.hihly had its origin among th** Brahmins of 
Pill, a, wiiu must hive h.nl some chemie.il knowledge to 
■ .u! le th> in to euiitiol th* ir onle.ils of file :ui«l M-rpelit**. 
In Egypt alcheinv . vv*th the sist**r si*i**nre astndogy, was 
f-tud.cd. and M«me wmks on it are attributed to llermes 
Trismegistu.s. Thence tin* “sacred ait*’ passed to the 
<rrc*k philosijjiliers, as Heraelitus ami the celehiated 
of the tie oiv of atoms, Demot ritu-. But the 
greatest mine in alela mi is that of Geber. ail Arabian who 
heed probably in tin* eighth century. He believed in the 
p irailelisin of th** im taU and the planets, Thus the sun 
h presented gold; the moon, silver; Mercury, quicksilver ; 
Mai’s, iron. &c. ib* undoubtedly laid the foundations of 
i: idem chemistry. 

Om.tting Avieeima. the inventor of soap, and Ithazi**. a 
P rsian, the next great alchemist was Albert flnjot. usually 
« did Ai.iikisi l s M.k.si s. who was !*>m at Lauiugcn 
ia Muhin, in 1193. lb* imagined that the metals were 
« -mpo-ied of mercury ami sulphur, and accounts for the 
«i.viT»ity of them by th« diffeii-nce in the proportion of 
ti.flr c<jristitu»‘fits arid purity. His writings are in general 
5 o’i and intelligible. T homas Aquinas is asserted to have 
h* ii th*- pupil of Albert; he wrote three woiks 011 alchemy, 
wliich are obscure and often unintelligible. Havinond 
Enily. tarn at Majorca in 1235, was another alchemist 
who mixed up a go**l deal of chemical knowledge witli 
the ah-urditics of his favourite art. About the same 
t.'nf 1.V.-.1 I Soger Bacon, who, notwithstanding hirf great 
learning and scientific acquiiernents, was deeply imbued 
vr:th the inyit < ry of alchemy. This is the more remarkable 
becau.se he exp,*., the absurdity of believing in magic, 
necromancy, or charms. If «• believed that he had discovered 
tl ■' elixir of life in a so!. item of gold — gold dissolved in 


aqua regia or nitro-hydrochloric acid. His chemical And 
alchemical writings amount to eighteen. Sco Bacon, 
Ron e it. 

Basil Valentine, a Gennan Benedictine monk, possessed 
very considerable merit os a chemical experimenter, and 
was much occupied in the preparation of chemical medicines. 
He first introduced antimony into medicine, uml was well 
acquainted with the various preparations of it. He was of 
opinion that the metals are compounds of salt, sulphur, 
and mercury, and that the philosophers* stone was composed 
of the same ingredients. 

Perhaps the most distinguished alchemist of all was 
Paracelsus, a native of Switzerland, who lived ataut the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Following up the ideas 
of Basil Valentine, he thought there was only one elemen- 
tary matter, which he considered the “alcahest” or uni versa] 
solvent. In one of his works he declares that the search 
for gold is unworthy of the true alchemist, and adds — 
“True alchemy has but one aim and object — to extract 
the quintessence of things, and to prepare arcana, tinctures, 
and elixirs which may restore to man the health and sound- 
ness he has lost.** 

Even after the progress of chemical science had sufficiently 
demonstrated the errors of the alchemists, there were not 
found wanting many who still believed in the possibility of 
the transmutation of metals. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned De Lisle, Woulfe, and Dr. Price. 

As the philosophers* stone was said to take a great part 
in the pictcnded transmutations, Dr. Thomson endeavoured 
to diseov er its probable character. After quoting a de-scrip - 
tion given by one of the alchemists, he states that this 
mysterious agent could hardly have been anything i*1m» 
than an amalgam of gold; and “there is no doubt,’* In* 
adds, “ that amalgam of gold, if projected into melted lead 
or tin, and afterwards cupollated, would leave a portion of 
gold ; all the gold, of course, that existed previously in the 
amalgam. It might, therefore, have been employed by 
impostors to persuade Hie ignorant that it was really this 
philosopheis* stone; hut the alchemists, who prepared the 
amalgam, could not Iks ignorant that it contained gold." 

Geoffrey published, in 1772, an account of the modes in 
which the alchemists deceived their too credulous dupes: 
by concealing small fragments, filings, dust, oxides, amal- 
gams. or salts of gold or silver, in the vessels when* th** 
operations were carried on ; so that gold or silver really 
appeared in the metallic foim, though none but the experi- 
menters knew tho trick by which it was effected. Bcrgmnnn 
uNo explained many of tin* processes, but with much more 
faith in their genuineness than Geoffrey. 

It is thought by some that the alchemists did injury to 
chemistry, by bringing it into disrepute ; but Dr. Thomson 
remarks that a compensation was given in another way : — 
" As the Alchemists were assiduous workmen — os they 
mixed all the metals, salts, &c., with wbich they were 
acquainted, in various ways with each other, And subjected 
Mich mixtures to the action of heat in closo vessels, their 
labours were occasionally repaid by the discovery of new 
substances, possessed of much greater activity than any 
with which they were previously acquainted. . . . Thus 
the alchemists, by their absurd pursuits, gradually formed 
a collection of facts, which led ultimately to tho establish- 
ment of scientific chemistry." (Dufresnoy, “Histoiro do 
la IMiilosophie Hermltique ; " Iloefer, “Histolre de la 
Chiinie ;** Kopp, “ Geschichte der Chemie.**) 

ALCIBI'ADES* the son of Cltnlas, an Athenian of 
a rich and Illustrious family, was born at Athena about 
150 n.r. He became an orphan at an early age, and was 
brought up by his uncle Pericles. Ho soon gave evidence 
of his future greatness. Possessing a handsome person, 
great wealth, and distinguished relatives, he was speedily 
surrounded by a host of friends, and also of parasites and 
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flatterers. Ho enjoyed for a time the teaching of Socrates, ] 
who saw his talent, and to whom he was bound by close 
ties of friendship. His life was saved by Socrates at the 
buttle of Potidaea, and ut Delium he in turn 6avcd Socrates. 
Most unhappily he was unablo rightly to enjoy his great 
position, and became notorious for wild dissipation, and 
for disregard of the national gods and religious beliefs of 
the people. His great intellectual power, undoubted cour- 
age, and lavish expenditure gratified the populace, however; ! 
while, owing to his family aud connections, lie also had 
great influence with the wealthy and powerful. He therefore 
soon came to the front in public affairs, and in 421 )m 
defeated the ambassadors who had been sent by Sparta 
to conclude a peace, and who had made him their enemy 
by declining his assistance, and persuaded the Athenians to 
unite with the people of Argos against the Spartans. In 
411) he was made strntdgos, or chief military officer »»f 
Athens, and during the next three years he took a pro- 
minent and active part in the intrigues and war carried on 
in Peloponnesus. 

His ambition, however, needed a much wider field than 
this, and he soon succeeded in persuading his countrymen 
to undertake, in the first place, an expedition for the acqui- 
sition of Sicily. Au Athenian fleet sailed from the Pincus 
r..r. 415, under the joint command of Nicias, Lainnchns, 
md Alcibiudes. Popular enthusiasm was strongly excited, 
.md the conquest of Italy, of Carthage, and eventually of 
the hated Peloponnesus seemed to promise fair; but before 
Alcibiudes had time to show wlmt his abilities were lie was 
recalled. It was usual to place a square block of stone, 
surmounted by a head of Mercury (Hermes), before the 
doors of temples and houses in Athens, and of these 
the greater part were defaced in one night. The act wa* 
believed to bode ill to the expedition to Sicily, then in 
preparation, and the enemies of Alcibiadcs endeavoured to 
connect him with the sacrilege. It is most probable lie 
bad nothing to do with it ; but they succeeded in obtain- 
ing his recall, although when he offered, before starting, 
to stand bis trial, lie had been ordered to set off for 
Sicily. Alcibiadcs obeyed the summons, and quitted 
the fleet in his own trireme; but believing that bis 
death was resolved on, ho disappeared at Thurimn in 
Italy, in company with other accused persons, and betook 
himself first to Argos and then to Sparta, where he revealed 
all the plans of the Athenians ; and by his assistance the 
Npui tans were enabled to gain important victories, and to 
obtain fresh alliances. He was condemned to death at 
Athens, and his property confiscated. He soon, however, . 
became the object of suspicion, and instructions were sent 
to the Spartan general in Asia, in whose camp he then 
was, to have him assassinated. Being warned of this he 1 
left the Spartan camp and repaired to the Persian satrap, i 
Tissaphemcs (412 n.c.) 

The exertions of Athens ever since the expedition to ; 
Sicily, which had ended in such utter disaster, had been < 
wonderful, but they had nearly drained her treasury, j 
Alcibiadcs now gave the Athenians hopes of an alliance 
with Persia, on condition of his own restoration. [Sec 
Ninas.] His proposals were accepted, and he was recalled 
(411); but he did not at once return to Athens. The 
prospects of the Athenians soon brightened. At Cynossema 
(411) the Peloponnesian fleet was defeated by Alcibiadcs ; 
ut Abydos, in tho same year, a further success was obtained ; 
at Cyzicus (410) a still more brilliant victory was gained, 
in which every ship of tho Peloponnesians was taken or 
destroyed. In the two following yeArs Chalccdojj, Byzan- 
tium, and the whole Hellespont and Propontis were regained 
to the allianee or subjection of Athens ; and thus the control 
of the Enxine (Black Sea), and tho power of levying duties 
on all ships passing the straits, was recovered. Alcibiadcs 
now led home his victorious armament in n.c. 407. He was 


received with distinguished favour, ami elected commander- 
in-chief. 

After staying four months in Athens hn retnmed to 
Asia. The Athenians are often bitterly blamed for super- 
seding him almost at once, in consequence of a defeat 
nt Notiuin, where* his pilot gave battle during his absence, 
and contrary to his commands. But surely a general 
has no right to leave his forces in incompetent hands: «»r 
if he does he must take the consequences. Aleihi.eh’s 
retired from the fleet to the Thraei.m (’Iiersone-e. where he 
had large possessions. Here the history of his public life 
ends. He still resided in the Chersonese in 4H.). and 
endeavoured to prevent the defeat of .Kgospotami. whi«4i 
he foresaw from the negligenee ami incompetence of the 
Athenian commander: but his advice was disregarded. 
Athens was taken by the Spartans in the following spring, 
and Alcibiadcs, thinking himself no longer safe in tin* 
Chersonese, retired into Bithyniu. During hi* al»ode in 
Asia his house was set on lire by a body of armed men, 
probably emissaries of Sparta, ami be himself was killed 
by a missile from the assassins. He appears to have died 
in 401, being then about fort} -six } ears of age. (Thuc\- 
dides ; IMutureh, •• Life of Alcibiudes/ 1 ) 

ALCOHOL (C a H c O), hydrate of ethyl. This 
is probably of Arabic origin, and the pupular name «>f 
what is sometimes termed anient spirit. In chemistry 
the term alcohol is employed as a generic name for a class 
of bodies many of which, in their external characters, have 
little resemblance to common alcohol. All neutral com- 
pounds of carbon, liydrog« n, .md oxygen which react 
directly upon ucids > ♦hat water i> eliminated and ethers 
are produced, are now r cr..icd alcohols. Kth\l alcohol is the 
intoxicating principle of beer, wine, and fermented liquors 
ill general ; and when these liquors are subjected to dis- 
tillation the alcohol and a considerable quantity of water 
are vaporized and condensed together. The distilled 
prod nets ha\c different names and properties according 
to the substances yielding them; thus, brandy is obtained 
from the fermented and distilled juice of the grape; nun 
from that of the sugar-cane; whisky, and what is termed 
spirit of wine, are usually obtained from barley, which is 
generally mailed pre\iuusly to fermentation. 

Ordinary vinic alcohol is formed in the process of fer- 
mentation by the decomposition of grape sugar (glui ose, 
C'qII J ^ into alcohol and carbonic acid, thus — 

(ilncose. Alcohol, Carbonic ncid. 

CV.H la O fi = ->C 2 H 6 <) + 200* 

StM * F K U M F.XTA Tiox. 

The alcohol of commerce, however, always contains much 
water, on account of the great affinity between them; 
and it is a difficult chemical process to produce absolute or 
pure alcohol, because at the boiling point of pure alcohol 
the vapour of water possesses a high tension. The most, 
highly rectified spirit procured by fractional distillation 
contains about 10 per cent, of water. One method con- 
sists in placing common alcohol in a membranous vessel, 
of such a nature that water lmt not spirit will exude 
through it. Another method consists in separating tho 
water by its affinity for chloride of calcium, leaving the 
spirit behind. Another method depends on the affinity 
of lime for water in a vacuum. But the method most 
usually practised on a large scale is to add a salt to tho 
liquid, which has a great affinity ‘or water, and little or 
none for spirit. Carbonate of potassium, chloride of cal- 
cium, And quicklime Are commonly used. 

Alcohol, in its absolute or anhydrous state (free from 
water), is a limpid, colourless liquid, having a very high 
retractive power, of an agreeable smell, and a hot pungent 
taste. Its specific gravity is 0*701 at 68° Fahr., or 0*7!M 7 
at 50° Fahr. It has never been frozen, but according to 
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Faraday becomes viscid when exposed to the low tempera- 
ture produced by evaporation of carbonic acid and ether 
under an exhausted receiver. It boils at 78*4 C. (173*1 
Fahr.) It is extremely volatile, producing considerable cold 
during evaporation; the degree of cold being proportional 
to its purity. Heat expands alcohol in a greater degree 
than it does water, for 100*000 volumes become 101*168 
by being heated from 32° to 100° Fahr.; whereas an equal 
bulk of water heated to the same degree is increased only 
to 100*008. It is much used for tilling thermometer 
tubes. Alcohol, and the vapour arising from it, are 
extremely i u flammable ; it burns with a lambent flame, the 
colour of which depends upon the strength of the alcohol ; 
a blue tint pre\ails when it is strong, and si yellow 
when weak. Although the flame of alcohol yields but 
little light its heat is intense; it burns without any smoke. 
I here are several substances which communicate colour to 
the flame 0 4>f alcohol: boracic acid and salts of copper 
impait green, sodium and barium salts yellow, and the 
salts of str» ntimn an intense and beautiful red colour. 
Absolute alcohol maybe tiled bv the electric spaik, which 
when passed through a mixture of the vapour of alcohol 
and oxygen gas causes it to take tire and explode 
violently. The vapour of alcohol lequires three times its 
volume of oxygen gas to he perfectly homed, and it then 
fields water and twice its volume of carbonic acid gas. 
Alcohol vapour undergoes slow combustion when condensed 
together with r*x\gen upon the surface of certain metals. 
Platinum black shaken on the surface of paper moistened 
with alcohol becomes red hot by the rapidity with which 
Miis action take* place. A coil of tine platinum wire. 

in the flame of a spirit lamp, continues to glow and 
the alcohol vapours to burn slowly after the flame has been 
Mown out. This constitutes Sir Humphrey I>a\y\s glow- 
limp. Alcohol mixta with water in all proportions, the 
mixture b< ing accompanied by evolution of heat and 
rtduition of volume, which irnreasos till the mixture 
< "Mains lit* parts of water to 100 parts of alcohol. 

M'"t <,f the gases dissolve more readily in alcohol than 
in water. 

1 hi* following table, by Gay-Lussac, shows the quantity 
* f absolute alcohol in mixtures of alcohol and water of 
■ i . dereiit densities at 59 Fahr. 


Alcohol. 

Water. 

Specific Gravity 

100 .. . 

. 0 . . 

. . 0*7017 

95 . . . 

. 5 . . 

. . 0*8168 

90 . . . 

.10.. 

. . 0*8316 

*5 . . . 

. 15 . . 

. . 0*8502 

*0 . . . 

. 20 . . 

. . 0*8645 

i j . • • 

. 25 . . 

. . 0*8790 

70 . . . 

. r.o . . 

. . 0*8907 

6.7 . . . 

. 35 

. . 0*9027 

60 . . . 

. 40 . . 

. . 0*9141 

55 . . . 

. 45 . . 

. . 0*9248 

50 . 

. 50 . . 

. . 0*9318 

45 . 

. 55 . . 

. . 0*9440 

40 . . . 

. GO . . 

. . 0*9523 

35 . . . 

. 65 . . 

. . 0*9595 

30 . . . 

. 70 

. . 0*9656 


It is on these differences that depends the action of the 
r.-tnirnent (See Hydkomktkk] used by tin; revenue 
in estimating the duty on spirits. 

Graham first discovered that alcohol combines in definite 
proportions with several salts, with which it forms alcohol - 
at» -. crystal! i zabJe compounds of very little stability, since 
tb ty are all <Jeco?n^sed by water. Nitrate of magnesium 
dis^ 1*.«1 in lii.t ulrohol debits on cooling a crystalline 
m&M of alcohol *e r.f rnag vieniurn nitrate. Fused chloride 
• i fiil'iuin dis^li o.| in ale/dtol deposits crystals containing 
‘I f.is substance »ubj» ctcd to dry distilla- 


tion yields carburcttcd hydrogen. Chlorido of zinc forms 
a crystalline alcoholato which when heated breaks up into 
alcohol, chlorido of ethyl, hydrochloric acid, and oxido 
of zinc. Dichlorido of tin forms a somewhat stable 
crystalline compound, 4CsH e O,8nsCl 0 O, which distils at 
80° C. without decomposition. Baryta, tho chlorides of 
iron and manganese, and nitrato of calcium form similar 
compounds. 

Alcohol dissolves iodine, bromine, and most substances 
containing more hydrogen than itself, all tho resins, 
essential oils, camphor, sugar, soap, and numerous acids, 
with readiness ; it Also readily dissolves ammoniAcal gas. 
Tho antiseptic properties of alcohol are great, on account 
of its power of absorbing moisture from animal and vegetable 
tissues and coagulating tho albumen which they contain, 
hence its use in preserving anatomical preparations. On 
account of its ready inflammability, and the purity and 
intense heat of its flame, it is conveniently, but not econo- 
mically employed in chemical lamps, usually termed spirit 
lamps. The methylated spirit of commerce consists of 
a mixture of alcohol of specific gravity 0*33 with 10 per 
cent, of methyl ic alcohol or common wood spirit, the latter 
being added to prevent its use as a beverage, whilst still 
permitting it to retain all its valuable qualities as a volatile 
solvent. 

Saussure, by passing the vapour of alcohol through a 
red-hot porcelain tube, decomposed it into carbonic anhy- 
dride. water, hydrogen, marsh gas, olefiant gas, napthaline, 
einpvreumatic oil, and carbon. Alcohol vapour is not 
decomposed at 300° C. with porcelain alone, but gi\es ofi 
gas at 220° C. if platinum is present. 

ALCOHOL, MXDICAL PROPERTIES OF. Alco- 
hol is a narcotico-acrid poison. In small doses it occasions 
excitement and intoxication; in larger ones delirium, somno- 
lency, coma, apoplexy, and death. It acts as a \ iolent nervous 
stimulant, and by abstracting water from the soft tissues 
of the stomach and prim® vi®, destroys their organization. 
It is alike poisouous to all animals; two drachms will kill 
:i dog. All strong spirits act in the same way, the effect 
being proportionate to the state of concentration and the 
quantity taken. On plants it acts as a rapid and fatal 
poison. Within certain limits, however, and with proper 
care, alcohol is an agent which may bo beneficially em- 
ployed in many diseases of the system. Its general 
properties in this respect are of a twofold kind: first, 
those in which it is employed on account of its solvent 
powers; and secondly, those in which its own powers over 
! the human frame lead to its use as a therapeutic agent. 

, The former is treated of under TlXCTritKS. 
i lu the first place it is proper that the mode of action of 
! alcohol should bo understood, to determine when it should 
be used. A single moderate dose, suitable for the indi- 
\ idual, produces effects which are entirely limited to tho 
viscera of the abdomen. They extend themselves from 
the solar plexus of nerves to tbc organs upon which the 
splanchnic nerve is distributed, and excite in these a 
| livelier action. A feeling of comfort in the abdomen, 
quicker and more powerful digestion, stronger peristaltic 
motions, increased desire for meat and drink, more abun- 
dant secretion, aro the common phenomena which result 
from the lowest degreo of its action* A larger quantity, 
or several small doses repeated at short Intervals, extend 
the action beyond the sphere of the splanchnic nerve, even 
to the spinal chord, the brain, and entire nervous system. 
Tho feeding of comfort and warmth experienced in tho 
pericordial region is diffused over the whole frame. Tho 
pulse is raised, becomes quicker and more powerful, all 
muscular actions take place with more case, strength, and 
rapacity of endurance, the tone of the nervous system is 
raised, the influence of the nervous energy upon the other 
organs is speedier and stronger; but, above aU, that 
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part of tho nervous Bystem whoso functions arc executed 
by the brain is most perceptibly increased, as is seen in 
the greater cheerfulness, humour, and courage, as well 
as tho more activo and acute power of thinking. During 
this degree of action the sensibility to external impressions 
is unimpaired, or in many instances oven augmented, as is 
manifested by u more eager participation in the incidents 
occurring or sentiments expressed, and in the expansion of 
the affections or passions. 

Contemporaneously with theso, all the functions of 
oiganic life arc carried on more actively ; of which we have 
proof in the increased secretions, especially of the cutaneous 
transpiration and secretion of urine. 

'Hie use of alcoholic drinks to produce these exciting 
effects, however, during moderate health is a practice full j 
of injury and danger to the system ; and it cannot be too 
dearly understood that the systematic use of such drinks 
is only justifiable in case of a deranged condition of the 
body, or of a disposition thereto. In marshy districts a 
generous diet, together with a fair allowance of alcohol in 
the form of wine, exercises a certain proteeth c influence; 
and good alcoholics in inoderato doses are of assistance to 
the convalescent exhausted by illness ami to the labourer 
worn out with fatigue. But taken regularly, as a mere 
stimulant, the increase of heat and energy caused by 
alcohol is only temporary ; it posses away, a collapse or 
tit of depression follows, and there is an actual diminution 
of tho original stock of serviceable strength. Persistence in 
such a course must inevitably shorten the term of life very 
considerably. 

AL'COVE. The term is originally from the Arabic 
language, in which it means simply the cave, hollow, or 
recess ; und it passed into the other European languages 
through the Spanish. In most of the modern European 
languages it is applied to a recess in a room intended for a j 
bed. In England ulcove is applied to a similar recess in a . 
loom of any kind, and yet more commonly to an ornamental ! 
covered garden seat. 1 I 

ALCOY', a flourishing town of Spain, in the province I 
of Alicante, *24 miles N.N.W. of the town of Alicante, is . 
picturesquely situated on tho river Aleoy, 35 miles from | 
the sea. It is chiefly famous for its manufacture of paper, 
of which 200,000 reams arc made annually, 180,000 of 
1 hem being used for cigarettes. It is also celebrated for 
its sugar plums, and has manufactures of coarse woollen 
stuffs. There are several fine public buildings and foun- 
t.iins. The population is 27,000. 

ALCYONA'RXA is a group of deep-sea animals, form- 
ing a sub-class of the Actikozoa, and containing amongst 
ot tiers the “red coral " of commerce, “ dead-men s fin- 
gers” “organ-pipe coral,” and “ sea-pens.” They are 
composite organisms, colonics being formed by budding 
from a single body. Each component is called a polyp , 
and these are immersed in a gelatinous trunk, which is in 
some kinds strengthened by a horny or calcareous axis, 
tho “ coral,” and also sometimes by grains or spicules in 
the surface. The mouth in each polyp is surrounded witli 
eight fringed feelers or tentacles, and tho parts of the 
body are in fours. The body is built up in the samo way 
ns the common Ankmonk, but differs in tho number of 
the body-chambers and tentacles. A system of minute 
tubes connects the body-cavities of the polyps, and through 
these flows tho nutritive fluid. 

Representations of the group will bo found in Plato II. 
of Actinozoa. Coroularm, fig. I, belongs to tho order 
Alcyoniucem. Thoro is no internal axis or “coral," but 
tho outer skin is leathery, slightly contractile, and strength- 
ened by spioules. It is permanently rooted. Another form 
is Alcyonium digitatum , or “ dead-men’s fingers." 

Gorgonin, fig. 7, is a representative of tho Gorgoniacee, 
which an fixed, and have an erect, horny, or calcareous 


axis, branching like a small shrub. They arc often known 
as “Venus’ fans." To this order also belongs the “red 
coral ” of commerce {Cor nil turn ruhruvi ). 

Isis, fig. C, belongs to the order Isidore*, which come 
near the Gorgoniace®, but the coral is jointed, the joints 
or knots being calcareous (formed of carbonate of lime), 
and tlie intermediate pieces horny. 

The “organ-pipe coral” (Tubipora muxirri) is the only 
genus of the order Tubiporace®. It forms large hemi 
spherical masses, with violet-coloured polyps. Tho coral 
is here on the outside, forming cups into which the polyp 
can withdraw. The cups are joined together by horizontal 
plates, through which pass minute tubes fiom one poly j# 
to another. 

Rruilla, fig. 5, Pennatula, or “sea-pen,” and Virgu- 
laria, belong to the IYnnatulace®. The animals belonging 
to this order have the polyp inass free, floating in the sea, 
or with the naked pait of the stem sunk into sand or mud. 

ALD'BOROUGH or ALDEBURGH, a walciing 
place and market town in Suffolk, 25 miles from Ipswich, 

1 and 94j miles from London by the Great Eastern Railway, 
j It was once of great extent, and received no less than 
eight charters between 1529 (Henry VIII.) and 1637 
(Charles I,), under tho last-named of which it is now' 
governed. The se.i has, however, made extenshu en- 
| crunch men ts, ami now covers the old town to a depth of 
I 24 feet. Sandbanks now protect tho town, which lias 
i become a fashionable resort, for sea-bathing. It was for- 
merly a Parliamentary borough, hut was disfranchised by 
I tho Ref or in Act of 1*32. Tl re is a monument in tin* 

! palish church of tb* met Crabbc, who was horn hero 21th 
i December, 1751. Tl. • p inflation in ltSHl was 1305. 

| A uranium m is also a small town 16 miles N.W. of 

Yoik, in the West Riding. It was the ancient fsurium , 
and many Roman remains ha\c been found here and in tho 
neighhoiuhond. 

ALDE'BARAN. the Arabic name of a Urge and bright 
star of the first magnitude, called in modern catalogues a 
Tauri, situated in the eye of the constellation Taurus, 
w hence it is railed uKo by the Arabs Ain al Timur , ** the 
hull’s eye.” It is the bright star in the group of tiu* 
known by the name of the Uy.ides. See Plate, Consti.i- 
LATUCSN, N. Hemisphere, between IV. and V. 

ALDEHYDE, acetic aldehyde, or hydride of atct\l 
I (C*H 4 0) — dehydrogenated alcohol — is a volatile colour- 
less liquid resulting from the imperfect combustion of 
alcohol. It lias an ethereal and suffocating smell ; irs 
specific gravity is O'NlH) ; vapour density, 1*520. It boils 
at 69*5 Eahr., and mixes in all proportions with water, 
alcohol, and ether; it is neutral to test paper. e\en when 
! dissolved in water. It is isomeric with oxide of ethylene. 

1 It has also three other isomeric forms, one liquid and 
two solid, into which it is converted by long keeping in 
closed vessels. Exposed to the air, aldehyde is converted 
more or less rapidly into acetic acid. Heated with potash, 
the brown resin of aldehyde is produced. Aldehyde burns 
with a blue flame; it. dissolves phosphorus, sulphur, and 
iodine, absorbs dry sulphurous arid gas with great avidity, 
forms definite compounds with the acid sulphites of tin* 
alkali metals, and reduces salts of silver. Silver mirrors 
are sometimes manufactuied by the reduction of nitrate of 
silver, and deposition of the metal upon glass by means of 
aldehyde. Aldehyde is a monobasic acid, and fonns aide- 
hydates by tho substitution of one c f its atoms of hydrogen 
by a metal. 

ALDEHYDE GREEN (aniline green), a green dyo 
which is specially brilliant by caudle light. It is pre- 
pared by mixing together one part of magenta, three of 
sulphuric acid, one of water, and a half part of aldehyde, 
heating till a blue colour appears, and pouring the whole 
into a dilute boiling solution of hyposulphite of soda. 
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After boiling for some time the aldehyde green is separated 
tv filtration. 

ALDEHYDES, organic compounds formed from 
alcohols by abstraction of two atoms of hydrogen, and 
which arc converted into acids by addition of one atom 
t*f oxygen. The essential oils of many plants— such as the 
oils of rue, cumin, spiraea, laurel, hitter almonds, cinnamon 
— are for the most part composed of either single or com- 
bined aldehydes. 

ALDER or ALNUS is the generic name of a small 
group of plants belonging to the order Bctulaceae, a tribe 
of (VlTLIFKtl v. 

Alnus glutinosa (the common alder) is an inhabitant of 
swamps and meadows in all Europe, the north of Africa 
and Asia, and Noitli America. Next to the charcoal from 
Mark dogwood ( Wi a mn u .< /rang u la) that supplied by the 
common alder is of the best quality. The bark is valuable 
for tanning, and the young shoots for dyeing various 
colours ; the veiny knots of its wood are cut into veneer 
by cabinet makers, and its stems, hollow cd out, are among 
the best materials, next to metal, for water pipes and 
underground purposes. 

Ainu* inenna (the Turkey alder or upland abler) is 
found all over continental Europe, from Sweden to the 
"north of Italy, and east Ik* vend the Caucasus, as far run 
ns Kainteli.it ka. 

.Units vordifolla (the heart-leaved alder) grows with 
rapidity, and is an interesting ornamental tree. It is a 
native of Italy. 

AL'DERMAN. This word is from the Anglo-Saxon 
rnhlorman, eldrr-m.m : probably originally the elder of 
the village or mark. Later the earls, governors of pro- 
duces, ami other persons of distinction were generally 
h rmed ealdonnen by the Anglo-Saxons. 

In modern times aldermen are individuals imested with 
urtiin jHiwers in municipal corporations, either as civil 
nugi-trates themselves or as associates to the chief civil 
ni igM rates of cities or eorpoi.ite town*. In the municipal 
K>roiichs of England and Wales resident burgesses elect 
councillors ha\ ing a property qualification. The comic illors 
thus clei ted by the hurgessfs hold ofliee for three years, 
ami one-third of their mimher go out annually. The 
aldermen are elected by the council funn its own number 
for six years, and one-lulf go out every three years. Onc- 
fourth of the municipal council consists of aldermen, and 
three-fourths of councillors. 

In th»* corporation of I/mdon, which was not remodelled 
by the .0 & li Will. IV. c. 7G, the Court of Aldermen erm- 
of t\\entv-M\ aldennen, including the lord mayor. 
Twenty -fi\e of these an- elected for life, by such freemen 
a> are household* rs of the wards. The twenty-sixth aider- 
man belongs to the dependency of Southwark. This alder- 
imn is not elected at all, but when the aldermanry is 
umnt the other aldermen have, in seniority, the option of 
t iking it; and the alderman who does take it holds it for 
! fe. and thereby creates a vacancy as to the ward for which 
1 e formerly sat. The Court of Aldennen possesses the 
privilege of rejecting, without any reason assigned, any 
p» r«»n chosen for alderman by the electors, and appointing 
an alderman to the vacancy . The lord mayor is appointed 
from such of the aldennen as have served the office of 
v b i if?*. 1 he Court of Aldennen is the bench of magistrates 
f the city of London, and it possesses also authority 
of a judicial and legislative nature in the affairs of the 
corporation. 

ALDERNEY or AURIGNY, the most northerly of 
ti e Channel Islands, lying in the Bay of Avranches, near 
th- roa fc t of Normandy. It is the nearest of the group to 
toe I renrh coast, being about 7 miles west of Cape Ln 
HogU'v from which it is separated by the Strait or u Race” 
•A Alderney — a t!.annel very dangerous in stormy weather, 


from its conflicting currents. It was through this channel 
that the defeated French fleet escaped in 10!)2, after the 
battle of La Hogue. Alderney is distant from Guernsey 
about 15 miles, or 20 from port to port; from Jersey 
nbout 83 miles, or 45 from port to port ; and GO miles 
from Portland Bill, the nearest point of England. 

The island is nbout 3} inilss long from N.E. to S.W., 
l| broad, and 8 in circuit; its area being 4 square 
miles. The 8.E. coast is formed by picturesque and lofty 
cliffs from 100 to 200 feet high. As the approach to the 
island is often dangerous, three lighthouses are provided 
on a cluster of rocks called the Caskets, off the western 
coast. The climate is mild and healthy; the soil sandy, 
gritty, and gravelly round the coast, but in the valleys it 
is very fertile, producing excellent com and potatoes. In 
j the meadows the inhabitants grow rve-grnss and clover, 

| The grass lands occupy about one-third of the area of the 
I island. The land is level and generally elevated, and thcic 
I is a good supply of excellent water. The only exports an* 
early potatoes and the well-known Alderney cows, easily 
distinguished from those of the neighbouring island* by 
| being remarkably small, and straight in the hack. 

I St. Anne’s, which is known simply by the designation of 
■ u the town,” is situated in a beautiful valley nearly in the 
centre of the island, with roads leading to Brayo and 
Lmgv Bays. The inhabitants, who in 1881 numhcicd 
, 203l», are Protestant*, and mostly speak the EnglMi 
language. The old church, whiflli is said to date from the 
twelfth century, has recently been supplemented by one of 
modern erection. The parish is in the diocese of Win- 
chester In addition to the government holin', a Gothie 
' arch, erected to the late Prince Consort, is woithv of note. 
A harbour of refuge, with strong fortifications for its 
defence, and a breakwater have been constructed. Their 
utility being considered doubtful, the winks wcie aban- 
doned in June, 1871. after costing about £1,5 0u,U»O. In 
1872, however, on the recommendation of a select com- 
mittee, the breakwater wuh repaired. The island contains 
the decayed foundation of a castle which bears the mime of 
Essex Castle, from having been the residence of the Earl 
of Essex, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth. The ancient 
Roman name of the island was Jlldnna . 

Tin* chi l power invested in a jndge, appointed by the 
crown, and six jurats , who are chosen hy the people, and 
hold their offices for life, unless removed for misbehaviour. 
These, with twelve douzainiers , representatives of the 
people, form a sort of local legislature, the douzaiiiieis 
, haring only the power of deliberating, not of voting. The 
island is a dejwndency of Guernsey. 

AL DERSHOT, a town in Hampshire, on the borders 
of Sui icy, 3 miles N.E. of Farnham, and 45) miles from 
London by the South-western Railway. There is also a 
1 route via. the South-eastern line. It is now celebrated as 
the place where the principal camp of the British army is 
established. Its extent is upwards of 4000 acres, which 
were purchased by the War Office in April, 1854, for the 
purpose of forming a permanent camp for 20,000 men, 
where soldiers might lie practically initiated into the 
details of camp life, and where reviews and military opera- 
tions might ho practised on a larger scale than had 
previously been usual in this country. There are now 
; also erected on the ground barracks for upwards of 8000 
i infantry, 1500 cavalry, and for several batteries of Artil- 
lery, with a military prison and other adjuncts necessary 
for tiie accommodation and discipline of the troops. On 
7th Jnly, 1850, after the Crimean War, Her Majesty held 
the first review on a large scale at Aldershot. Experi- 
ments in camp cooking, and other matters aflfccting the 
comfort of the army in the field, have been successfully 
made in the camp, greatly to the advantage of the British 
soldier. The town of Aldershot lias grown up around 
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tho camp. The population of tho urban sanitary district 
in 1881 was 20,156 ; of the parish, 23,698. 

AL'DINE EDITIONS, the name given to a series of 
books which wero printed and published by Aldo Manuzio 
(Latin, Aldus Mauritius) and bis family in Venice between 
the years 1490-1597. Nine hundred and eight, different 
works with issued during this period, chiefly editions of the i 
{■reek and Latin classics, and carefully corrected texts of : 
Boccaccio, Dante, Petrarch, and other Italian authors. 
They are remarkable for tho cans exercised in the prepara- 
tion of the works issued, and the exceeding beauty of the 
printing. The founder of the house was an enthusiast in 
typography, and used nine different kinds of Greek type 
and fourteen of Latin. lie first introduced the custom of 
printing tine paper eopies, and was also tho first to use the 
type now ealled Italies. The distingnishing mark of the 
house was an anehor entwined by a dolphin. Tho books 
soon become exceedingly popular with collectors, and this 
led, about. 1502, to the issue of counterfeit works by the 
printers of Lyons and Florence. Tho genuine works have 
ever since been in great request, and some of them have 
become, from their scarcity, extremely valuable. 

The name Aldine was given to ail edition of the British 
Poets beautifully printed by Pickering, and is also used by 
a modern firm of publishers in the revised issue. 

ALE, an intoxicating leverage obtained from bailey 
or other giain steeped in water and afterwards fermented, 
lias been used fioin very early times. Pliny the Elder says 
that the western nations have intoxicating liquors made of 
giain steeped, that the mode of making them is diffeient 
in the pio\ inees of <iaul and Spain, and that their names 
difiei. though the principle is the same; ho adds that in 
Spain they had the art of making these liquors keep. He 
also mentions the use of beer by the Egyptians. In Gaul 
it was called a rt'tsia, a word which was introduced into 
the Latin language, and is also preserved in the French 
cermific. (Pliny, xx. 25; Riehelct, “ Dictionnain 1 .") 

Tacitus states that the ancient Germans “ for their drink 
drew a liquor from barley or other grain, and fomented 
it so as to make it resemble wine.” (Tacitus, “ Do Mor. ; 
(Serin.” c. 23.) Ale was also the favourite liquor of the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes; it is constantly mentioned as 
used m their feasts • and before the introduction of Chris- , 
tiunity among the northern nations, it was an aiticle of 
belief that drinking copious draughts of ale formed one of 
the chief felicities of their heroes in the Hall of Odin. 

In early periods of the history of England, ale and bread 
appear to have been considered as equally victuals or abso- 
lute necessaries of life. This appears from the various 
assizes or ordinances of bread and ale (assisa: panis tt ccr- 
risitt) which were passed from time to time for the purpose 
of regulating tho price and quality of those articles. In the 
fifty -first year of the reign of Henry 111. (1266) a statute 
w;is passed, the preamble of which alludes to earlier statutes 
on the same subject, by which a graduated scale was estab- 
lished for the price of ale throughout England. In process 
of time this uniform scale of price became inconvenient ; 
and by the statute 23 Henry VIII. c. 4, it was enacted, 
that ale-brewers should charge for their ale sueli price ns 
might appear convenient and sufficient in the discretion of 
tho justices of the peace or mayors within whose jurisdiction 
such ale -brewers should dwell. Sec Hkkk. 

ALE-CONNEXL An alo-conucr is an alc-krnncr- -one 
who kens or knows wlmt good ale is. The office of nle- 
t aster or alc-conner is one of great antiquity. Those who 
held it were called u gustatores cci-visi®,” and were regu- 
larly chosen every year in tho court-leet of each manor, 
and were sworn to examine and assay the beer and ale, 
and to take caro that they were good and wholesome, aud 
sold at proper prices according to the assize; and also 
to present all defaults of brewers to the next court-leet. 
v«»i . l. 


Similar officers were also appointed in boroughs and towns 
corporate; and in many places, in compliance with charters 
or ancient custom, ale-tasters are at the present, day annu- 
ally chosen and sworn, though the. duties of the office are 
fallen into disuse. 

The duty of the ale-conners appointed by 1 1n* corpora- 
tion of the city of London is to ascertain that the beei sold 
in the city is wholesome, and that the measures in which 
it is given are fair. For this purpose they may enter into 
the houses of all victuallers and sellers of beer within the 
city. This investigation is supposed to he made four times 
ill the year, upon days not known publicly beforehand. 
Sonthwaik is not visited. In fact, even in the city the 
| invest ig.it ion into the whoJcsomoness of the article has fallen 
| into disuse, but fairness of the measures is attempted to 
| he insured by requiring all pots to lie stamped with the 
, eitv arms. 

| ALEMAN'NI, a wmd of uneeitain origin, pnssil.’y 
I signifying all men, the name given by the Romans to the 
; mixed tribes of Germans who inhabited the Upper Rhine 
j country, lie* first notice of them in histmv occurs in the 
. year 214 a.i>., when they wen* attacked by the Rom in 
( Emperor Oaracall.i, who appears to have gained a vMmy. 

hut to have failed to subdue them. After his reign tbev • 
I made frequent incursions into Gaul, and though defeated 
J by Maximinius in 237, and bv Valerian Vgener.il. Postuum*-. 

| in 257 -26H, they :ilt« mpted to inv ide It ilv in 27‘k but vvi ie 
driven hack by Aui'eli.m. They, however, still continued 
their attacks; and in the year 357 tin* F.mp'im Julian 
completely defeated them at Stra-bing. when* they h.ul 
assembled a force of 35,000 men uii'h n seven or eight 
of their principal chi< f». In ti ■* 1 it f* r put **f the 
fourth and the beginni.i, * tin* fifth cnituris thev oet u- 
pied the southern and v stmi banks of the Rhine, and 
extended as far west as tlu* Vosges and ns far south n* tin* 
Helvetian Alp*. They wen* subdued in 4iM> by Clovis, 
king of the Franks, who broke their power in a hloodv 
battle at l olbiaemn (now Zulpielri. and m nl** them subject 
to the Fiunkish domimoii. *lhe south put *>f then terri- 
tory was formed into a province called Abiumni.i. and t lie 
eastern pait afterwards received fnfin tin* pimeip.il tube 
the name of Swabia, which it has since Maine.!. I lie 
greater pait of the inhabitant* of Northern Switzerland. 
AN.ice. and put of Swabia aie descendants of this race, 
and their name survives in the terms Alhmands and 
Alleinagne iwd by the Fivmli to denote Germans ami 
Germany generally. 

ALEM BIC, a eheiiiie.il .ippaiatn* used in distillation, 
consisting of a hodii. cucurbit. or vmtrnti >*. t o contain the 
fluid to he distilled ; a fund or capita 1 , lived above it to 
rcciive and loudmse the vapour which rises on the 
[ application of beat to the cucurbit ; and a pipe descending 
from the head to a roYirir. or vessel pivpuvd to n ceive 
the condensed product of distillation, which, in its passage 
from the head to the iceciver, is frequently passed through 
a ironu nr serpentine pipe immersed in eohi water as a 
j refrigeratory. Alembics or stills are made of both glass 
and metal, the several p.uts being fitted together with 
ground or luted joints, and of various forms according to 
the purpose for which they are employed. 

ALEMTE JO or ALENTEJO, the largest province 
of the kingdom of Portugal, so called from its position 
(alt in Trio, beyond the Tagus’!. It is bounded N. by tho 
Tagus and the Sever. V.. by Spanish Estumidura and 
Anduluciu, S. by the Sierras of Caldeirao and Monchtqiu*. 
which scpai ate it from Algarve, and \\’. by the Atlantic 
Ocean and Poitngnese Estiemaduia. The province eoveis 
a surface of 10.000 square miles. The population in lSsl 
was 375.000. There are several mountain ranges, the 
highest of which is the already -mentioned Sierra, do Mnn- 
cliique. one peak of which has an elevation of 107 S Ret, 
11 
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From the northern side of this mountain the waters arc 
collected into the river Sado. which reaches the sea at 
Sctnhal. In the spring the malaria arising from this rixer 
i> very injurious to the health of the inhabitants. The 
principal river, the Guadiauu, after crossing the Spanish 
frontier, runs along pait of the eastern boundary. and 
tloxvfi southward into the mm, Other mountains are the 
Sierra de IWtalegre, 21.”0 f«*et : and Osa, north of Kvnra, 
xvhich slightly exceeds this height. The harbours of Sines I 
and Villa Xux.i de Milkmtes are of little value. Then* | 
.in* sexeral huge plains in the south, some of xvhich arc \ 
\*'iy fruitful, hut otlnas are marshy; extensive forests are . 
loii'.id in the north. The population is not x cry industrious, | 
bill emu and rice are produced to such an extent as to 
contribute largely to the support of Lisbon; the supply of , 
xx !ue and oil i> less abundant. (! rapes, tigs, and other fruits J 
grow cxteiisixcly, and sxxinc and mules arc reared. There j 
are miny quarries of marble — white, green, and ml. The I 
political dixirious of the ]»r«»x iiu , »* aie F.vm.i, Fortalegre, j 
and B. j i. Evora. the chit ! citx of the xxholc province, is 
the seat of all aichhishop; and tluee bishops take their j 
titles from Eh as. Puitulcgie, and lh-ia. Elva- is a place | 
of gnat military strength, and xvith the adjoining fuitress, ! 
I.a Lipp«*. protect- tin* fiout’"*r on tin* side of B.ulljoz. | 
ALEN CON. the eipitd * *1 the Ficmh department of i 
•Irif. a large well-built town, surrounded bx fine sitbuibs. 
and s.tuatcd l(i.> miles W\ bx S. front Path, in an extensixe , 
and fa-tie* plain it the muilm nc»- of the Biiiute with the 1 
s .iitl,*. T! • "tieLts aie wide, w.*IJ paxed. chan, and' 
;.j • tty ngwlir. In the prim ip il sipnie. xxhnli coinmuui- j 

< it*- xvitli i ::i ijutii ent walk -h.ulcd bx tim* tiecs. -t uid . 

* In* t-*wu-i' dl. pirtly foiimn of tin* ancient c.i-tle. and the 

• >u!t 5 .'*:.-e. l’l.e utl.a teiuaikablc structures aie tlse 

< of X"ti*'* Pane. the I'liurrh of St. Leotiaid, 

*'■' iliU'ih. in tie- Upp* : put of which the publie 

. •: i* x i T 1 L"Oij xo'iiun - h k. j»t : tin* ho-pital. the rorn- 

' . irk '1, tie* t 1 null of M'Uisurt. -lid to date from the 

■ _ j.t . . hi Inn. 1 he town i«, tla* -e it "f a bishop. Iris 

1 ir ! » ■•!!!*./ :<\il t : t* a conn, il of pnid'hoiimie-. 
a la.h'T of •« •*. : iM PhOMO inhabitant-. It is 

*..• «:• * 1 1 ■* of a i on-id* tab'.. t« a‘i«* in linen, cotton, mu-lin. 

• • . > I • inhp id* i v. ‘I ]*•* <*• 1« la it. .1 •• p-iint il'Ah n«;.>n ” la< •• ’ 

-r - . ls.n h mule a*> fo: rualy. Tanning, bleaching. 

,#i . i*i.i nda-miki'.g .dso e u i i« d oil. 1 In* j 

•n't ”/ of .purt/.-erx-t il-. kiioxvn a- Ah-mpm diamond-. ; 

‘ . :i - at:< ti.« .' brain h of imludiv. I in* town was srver.il 
t " - t ikat u tin* xx .it's of Ihniv Y. and YJ. of Lngland, 

.1 ./ ii:» by tl i* <I'*im I*.- ii. 1*71. 

ALEPPO "! HALEB, tin* capitil of an cxalet of ; 
\ ' iti<* liuk'x of the Mine n tine, is situated in the lioith 

• « t Sxru. lie* popu'.iti* »>; i-, estimated at 7o.unn ; 
»’n j . i , i , i“ to thr i aifJ.iju.ike of 1 *22 it Wii*> upwards of i 

rompr.-u.g ’link-. Armenians, Greeks, dews, 

M c !**’. t.an-. an 1 liuiop*- :n«. tilt* Greeks bang the ; 
r.< 1 • a and ti.# -t riT.ii* i'lii-. ’J he city lose to import- 
in'' at;.* 'l* -!rm tioii of Rilmxia. and became the great 
of t: id*- b»t*v. .a Lmope and th*- lia-t. With 
* -i»'.ili- it is almut 7 mil'*- 111 cimnnfcrcm «*. The I 

..a*- ar*i •>! i:*-~toM*. and uniformly fiat-roofed, 'I lie . 

• ; b'at-ii gai d»*i»s ai** >.E. of tie* city. Ah ]»po has a ! 
a-t.* . a Mohaii.u.' d in n.lhg»\ Christian h 1 tools and ; 

■ '.-j-' 1 • - : R*»:ri m aqm-dud xxhich supplies it xvith water, 

j.i _ r * xvai»*hoUs»*s. and ba/.tais. The town is built on ■ 

’ 1. .*!■». i .died Pjd»*b heui el Kaka. It is surrounded j 

a a.- walk and ha- wn gate^. Girt, inorcox »-r, j 

it i' j.j-t.u.hio-j.ut tires, alyjve xvhich rise countless : 

< f»- ri i a/.d ijiiiMi«ts. it is one of the most beautiful | 
o: • asWit ( .tie*.. 'J la* f ,11 tbquake xvhich liappencd ill i 
Angoit, 1 ft’l’l. d'-trox^l almost two-thirds of the build- 
ing', .i-.d upw -ds of 20,000 inhabitants. Manufactures 
of fcilk and cott«>n goods, gold and silver stuffs, shawls, 


*£c„ are carried on ; and there arcs also soap factories, dye- 
works, and rope-\x*alks, the latter occupying some caverns 
near the city. Trade was formerly conducted by more 
than 100 mercantile houses. Largo caravans arrived from 
Bagdad, liosra. Piarbekir, Mosul, Kurdistan, and Armenia ; 
hut the Sue/s C fituzil pnm*d an easier, safer, and cheaper 
chunnel of importation for Bagdad and Southern Persia 
than the old practice of taking European merchandise 
from Aleppo by earaxans of camels. The town may 
therefore he said to have lost its importance as a maikct 
for the sale of European manufactured goods. Aleppo has 
thus assumed the xvell-known aspect of Kuisoricli and 
other inland towns of Turkey xvho^c commercial greatness. 
Wongs to the past, xxith numerous deserted khans and 
half -closed bazaars. 

The ancient namo of the toxvn was Chubb or Cluitybon, 
xxliich xx-.is changed by Seleucus Nicator into Ihnva. It 
continued to he called by that name until its eonquibt by 
the Arabs under Abu Obcidah in ImH, when its original 
name of Chaleb or Haleb was restored. It nfteiwaids h» - 
eame the capital of an independent monarchy iiudi r the 
sultans of the race of Ifamadan. In the latter part of the 
tenth century llalcb xvas again united to the Greek em- 
pire by the conquests of Zimisces, emperor of Constan- 
tinople. During the crusades Haleb was subject to the 
Scljuke princes. In 12(10 it was plundered by the Moguls, 
and again in 14<» 1 hv Timur. It was afterwards annexed 
to the dominions of the Mumcltik sultans of Egypt, hnt 
xx a- tonquered by Selim L, the Turki-h sultan, and has 
since that time been subject to the sultans of Constan- 
tinople. 

I lie inhabitants of the eyulct only cultivate the land in 
the mountainous districts, which pioducc wheat and other 
s»nts iif corn, melons, olives, cotton, tobacco, figs. &c. 
’11«* level parts of the country are abandoned to the Kurds 
and Aiahs. The heat of the climate is seldom oppressive, 
in consequence of tin* west winds which blow from tin* 
Mediterranean. The country is reckoned healthy on the 
whole, although the city is subject to xisitations of the* 
plague about every ten jears, ami to an epidemic called 
the boil of Ah p| mi. The chalet of Haleb is watered by 
the Kupluatcs, the OrontcH, and the Koik. The latter li-cs 
mar Amtah in the ninth, and passing by the x it v lo-es 
itself in a morass about l(i miles to the south. 

ALESSAN DRIA* a province of Italy, formerly a 
division of the principality of Piedmont, containing in 
ls,s-J a jHjpulation of 72M, 750. Its area is 1‘J.j 1 squaic 
miles. 

Alessandria i*» intersected by hills of small elevation, 
the -pins or offsets ot the Apenuine chain wliicli divides 
Piedmont fioin the Riviera of fjcnoa. It is hounded on 
the north by the Po, which receives the Tanarn below Ales- 
sandria. The Tana h> is joined by the Bellio a little above 
Ales-amlria, ami by the Bomikhi (increased by the Oiha) a 
little below it. The chief products of the pioxinee mo 
maize, wine, silk, madder, and the best flax in Piedmont. 
It contains very little wood. 

Am:v4ANI>kia, a town and fortress in Piedmont, the 
capital of the above province, is situated near the confluence 
ot the Toiiaro ami Borniidu. It won built by the Lombard 
Lragui* in 1108 as a harrier against Frederic Barharossa 
(Frederick I. of Germany) and the Ghibelines of Asti. It 
jfri-ivd its name from Pope Alexander III., the protector 
of the League, and the strenuous opponent of the emperor. 
Its citadel is now one of tho strongest places in Europe. 
It has been repeatedly besieged, and taken mid retaken, 
by the French and Austrians. The town, which is tho sent 
of a bishop, is well built, has a fine square planted with 
Decs, a cathedral, a church dedicated to La Madonna di 
Lord to, several other churches, a public library, and soino 
good palaces. The population in 1882 was 67,079, who 
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carry on a considerable trade. There nro some manu- 
factures of linen, silks, cotton stockings, cotton handker- 
chiefs, and woollen cloth. Alessandria is 48 miles by rail- 
way K. by S. of Turin, and (JO N. by W. of Genoa. Two 
largo annual fairs greatly promote its trade. Two miles 
S.E. of Alessandria, in nil extensivo plain, is the village of 
Marengo, celebrated for the victory gained by Napoleon I. 
over the Austrians in June, 1800. Sec Makexcju. 

When the war with Austria broke out in 1859, the 
Piedmontese reaped the benefit of all the efforts they hud 
long made to render the fortress one of great strength. 
Roth government and people had alike been anxious to 
make Alessandria impregnable, because they saw that in 
the event of a war with Austria for the recovery of Lom- 
bardy to the kingdom of Italy, this fort and its sister one, 
Casale, on the Po, would be of the utmost importance. 
Thus, led by Manin, a subscription was made to supply 
100 guns to Alessandria. What gave additional value to 
these fortresses in 1859 was the necessity of protecting 
the roads by which the French army was to arrive, namely, 
that oxer Mont Cenis, and that from Genoa over the 
Apennines. With these fortresses on the txvo chief rivers 
its a base, any of the transverse rivers became a temporary 
line of defence, by which the Austrians could be kept in 
c heck until the French arrived. 

ALEU TIAN ISLANDS, called also Alcutan, Alentic, 
or Aleutsky Inlands, these several names living derived 
from the Russian word afctf/, which signifies a bold rock. 
This group of islands is situated in the North Pacific 
Ocean, between Cape Alaska in North America ami the 
peninsula of Kamtcliatkain Asia; describing a circular arc 
which extends from 103’’ of W. to 1G(J° of E. Inn., and 
thus comprehends thirty-one degrees of longitude. They 
mi' hare and rocky, and of volcanic formation. The most 
important are the Fox Islands, among which is Unimak, 
tin* largest in the archipelago. From the position of the 
islands — which stretch almost like a broken bridge between 
the two continents— sonic ethnologists haxe supposed that 
by means of them the tirst inhabitants vf America crossed 
oxer from Asia 

The first attempt at geographical discovery in this 
region was planned a short time before his death by 
Peter the Great of Russia, with the xicxv of ascertaining tin- 
distance between the Asiatic and American continents ; and 
partly by tin* exertions of a l)ano named Retiring, and 
partly by those of the Kaintchadalcs, the islands weie 
gradually discovered. A Russian survey of the islands 
xxas made in 17(J8, and Captain Cook added to the know- 
ledge respecting them in 1778. in 1785 a commercial 
establishment for the prosecution of the fur tiade xvas 
formed there, which received great aid and protection 
from tin* Russian gox eminent until 1807, when the islands 
were purchased, with the territory of Alaska, by tin* 
United States. 

The fur animals xvhicli the islands yield arc bears, 
beaxers, ermines, otters, foxes, and seals. Almost the 
only occupations of the inhabitants, who number aliuiit 
9000, arc fishing and 'hunting, and the preparation of 
implements necessary for the prosecution of those pursuits. 
Domestic occupations, such as making clothes, and even 
tho covering of canoes, arc performed by the xvomen, 
xvho likewise make mats, baskets, &e. The inhabitants 
nro mostly short, but stout made anti well proportioned. 
Littlo difference is observable in the clothing of men and 
women, which consists of a frock made of seal skin, fastened 
round tho neck and deccnding below the Juices. The same 
material is employed for making boots. The food of the 
islanders consists almost entirely of fish, xvlinlo-blubber, 
and tho flesh of sea animals. They provide in summer a 
store of fish, which they dry and lay up in small huts for 
winter use. Their habitations arc holes dug in the earth 


and covered with sticks, over which grass and earth are 
thrown; the entrance is from the roof, xvhene,e also 
light is admitted through a window' covered with dried 
fish skins. 

ALE-WIFE is the common name for a fish of tho 
genus Clui-ka, and therefore a very near ally of tho 
herring ( Chtpea harenyu *). Thu “’ale-wife” ( [Clupea 
mnttowocca) is a North American sea-fish, taking to the 
rivers in spring for the purpose of spawning in lakes*. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, son of Philip of 
Macedon, and Olympia, daughter of Neoptolomus, king of 
Epirus, was born at Pella n.r. 356. His father was a man 
of great energy, courage, and sound judgment ; his mother 
was possessed of ail ardent temper and great force of 
character, and he appears to have inherited the qualities of 
both parents. His first tutors were Leonidas, a relation of 
his mother, and the Aeh.irnanian Lx.Minaelius. The former 
endeavoured to train him to the endurance of toil and 
hardship, the latter inflamed hi*, ambition by the study of 
the Iliad and by addressing his pupil as Achilles, from 
which hero, on the side of his nii.thir, Alexander believed 
himself to have descended. At the ago of thirteen he was 
placed under the care of Aristotle, xxith whom he remained 
four years, ami by whom he was imtiucted in every branch 1 
of learning. His political education was undertaken by his 
father, who taught him the mystciie*. of state-craft and the 
art of war. lie was trained to be expel t in all manly 
exercises, in the um* of arms, and in horsemanship, in the 
last of which lie greatly excelled. He won his famous horse 
Bucephalus, which carried him through most <-f his great 
campaign, hy breaking it in xxl > :i . ’1 else wen* ill dopair 
of the task. He was !»• L sixteen when his father marched 
against Rx/antium. and i« l Macedonia in bis ebaige; and 
two years later lie fought under his father at the battle of 
Uha?runea (n.r. 33S), where lie displayed great courage and 
impetuositx, and contributed largely towauU the victoiv 
that was gained. 

Two years later his father Philip was murdered during 
the celebration of his daughter’s marriage, and just on the 
eve of his setting nut mi an expedition to Asia at the head 
of the Greek foiees; and Alexander, not jet twenty yeais 
of age, ascended the throne in the x«-ar n.< . 336. H'.s 
conraiv and ability at once became manifest by tin- manner 
in w hub lie f i ceil himself from the cm mi-*s who thiiklx 
surrounded him. and ill a fexv mouths he was chosen b-adei 
of the Giceks, .uni invested with all the honours and 
authority of his father. He was eager to s« t out on bn 
expedition to Asia, hut before doing so resolved to reduce 
the tribe*. on the lentil of Gieece t< > obedience. M.mhiug 
swiftly across the passes of the Balkans he defeated the 
Thracian*, the Tiihalli. and the Gela*. NMiile absent on 
this expedition a false rcpoit of bis defeat and death led 
the Thebans to ris t * against the Macedonian garrison of that 
citx. The news wn< conveyed to Alexander, and in less 
than u fortnight he appeared before Thebes, and after a 
short resistance entered the city, where a terrible slaughter 
of the inhabitants took place, and the whole of the buildings, 
with the exception of tho citadel and th«- house of the 
poet Pindar, were razed to the ground. The Greeks believed 
this (to them) sacrilegious destruction of the birthplace 
of the god Dionysus weighed heavily on Alexander's fate. 
Having thus established his power in Greece, in the spring 
of n.r. 33 I he set out on his Asiatic expedition at the head 
of a force of 30,000 infantry and about 5000 cavalry ; 
1*2,000 of these were Macedonians. II" s first conflict took 
place on the banks of the G milieus, where, with but a slight 
loss on his own side, he destroyed a Persian army of 20,000 
men, taking 2000 prisoners, and killing nearly the whole of 
the remainder. Marching southward the terror of his name 
went bo i ore him. Sardis and Ephesus were entered without a 
struggle, and Miletus and Halicarnassus were taken after a 
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fchovt conflict. During the winter he conquered Lycia, Pam- 
piiylia, and Pisidia, ending his campaign at Gordiimi in 
Phrygia. Here was preserved the yoke and collars of the 
horses fastened with a complicated knot to the pole of the 
chariot of Gordins, n former king of the country. A legend 
di-clued that the man who could untie the knot uuuld heeorno 
hud of Asia. Alexander, unable to loose it, cut it with 
his sword, and chimed the fulfilment of the prediction. 
Early the next year he set out to iuo«-t Darius, the ruler of 
Asia. He was delayed for a time hy a dangerous illness, 
brought on by rashly bathing when heated in the liver 
Cydnns ; hut l»y November, odd li.c\, he arrived in the 
mighlHmrhood of I>sus, white Darius awaited him at the 
head of an army of over oOO.OUO men. The Persian king had 
displayed the greatest incapacity in the clioiee of a position 
and the disposition of his troops, and tin* first onset of the 
army of Alexander led to instant flight on the pait of the IVi - 
slans — their king being mvmgthe first to lead the nay. His 
mother, wife, and son. and liis treasure chest, containing loon 
talents, fell into the h P’d> of Alexander Refusing to make 
terms with Darius. Ah sunder inarched through IMmaiicia. 
ami after a dc-pentc leriM mce reduced the city of Tv re, 
killing Stum id the iuh^hiianfs. and sending .'jo.ooo in t< » 
slavery. Kp«m them-. he marel.e.1 to Gi/i. which was 
tak-ai after a sl.*gt of tu.. ni'inths. and onw ttd to IN hisium 
wl’ci*. without i stn.g'_!e. th" dominion of Egypt was 
J .mb d ov**r i> *!tii h\ ti.e Pei -i hi governoi. While in 
E.gypt I.*- vis t d IM'opdis. M* mphi-. ami tin* t.mple of 
Ammon. wb**e tl* **r»»h ib-ileed him to he tin* -,ei 0 f 
i’e. and fom.«Jid th** < it/ o f Al» Mudii.i. Returning to 
.\ss\rii th. fdl-.wiug v. ir, p.* . 331. 1.** again encomitc.ed 
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u\ .T a imi! *.u, '1*1*1 
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tl ■■ !• *ttb* w ha h cn-'ii *1 the 
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’ t < j*‘.t d *»f ( j n»s. nit! tl.*- 1 un'p'g ph« e of tie a kings. 
Jl'T l- t- ■-!; p e.i of tl •• tl*Msn**-. jilliOlllltlllg It Is 

s l il t-> . t » 1 1 1 hnn.t'd tl.e r'tv to til** 

[ — l:i!l.« g tie 1 in d* inli ihit pits and making slaves of 
tl » ‘\ ' iii :• His a*. oa • *1 m* »t i \ •* for this. :i‘ unlc* d f«*r his 

wl" .'“ i.i.v* r up t<> tins p<nnt. w is the :iv*n.:ing of the 
■ * ■* t up'ir.* s Sfitii* :.••] < n Greece hv iter h'Tedit.irv 

*'.*mv. p. rski. Aft-r a -horf Mr. in th" ncjghhomh*»*d 
"f Pt- pdis i -** .s* T out in j/iirsiiit of Dai ins. wlio bad 
: :i juison*-'- Jn the Ramis of 1 1 »* Bictrian s.atr.ip 
il* L* ■ ■» 1 1 I ; i g t i • s, Ah x tinier m ub* e jger * fforts to 
ivi j.m ' I Ik— -Us o chr- Iv tl. it J.e as*as-inated 
Dr .n l rh >1 to ^'-gdl tni. Ah x.aji'Jer ordered the bodv 
*’f D inns to !.'• iepjed with rov.i] honours, and deeland 
' r ’. !• *■ of A ' i. Jb pm-md IJ. -.>*us until h** mode 

- i Ii*' 'Vi. .eld s. of h::n naked ami in elctins to the 
< tv e j*..d: 1. id h- R:- cij»Ital. Jb'ri* **f«»rt li Grei ee and 
Mi* "J •’ '.a h • hi.t ti cojmrs of hi*> v.tM emp'n*. ami 
A!* \ r. hr i *’.'**If rlioned t** be tbc ‘‘Great King." as 
’ f h. if !.■' t i; ore. ;m A»:ati" than a European mon.in R. 
\ • * i.** : • v* r I* * *- 1 hi- 1 ai* of Gr« * k * ulture. in his ext finest 
-'■* ■! t *f Orl-tit.il m.vne rs. If we adopt th- favourable 
v ' I I'ro r i an sin 1 *-f 'I hlrlwall. it m-« rm as if Alex.tmb r 
. 'id * n to aih.w tRo-e extravagant l.mouri to he paid 
h.m w?, i w* re u*u.xl with Orbnt.al despot**, In jetain the 
I iv.i.ty oj 1 Ex-t*-ni empire, and at the **ame time driven 
*'* 1 '* d.*.. r e d"***nt to justify tli» se h*»noui ■* with tie* 

1 ,r,,f *“ ^ • ’-it a 1 ! authorH, «vui Gi*de, allow that lie b* lie\e*l 
4 rdv m th - d i v up* origin. The \e.ar330 n.e. was marked 
hv t'..- i -j., ntif.n for |, r t . />n fJ f officer IMdlotas and of 
iNiru • ;,ius. i.i -i f ith'-r. which awakened general indigna- 
*' ,r ‘ * ,T nor.g th*- soldier ■*. The following year, u.r*., 
l.e overran par* -of tie country now known as Afghanistan, 


and penetrated as far north ns the Jnxartes, where ho 
founded another city of Alexandria, still preserving its 
name in the corrupted form of Candnlinr. The path of 
the conqueror across Asia may bo traced by the many 
Alexandrian he founded. He reorossed the Oxns, and spent, 
the next, winter, .T2i>-3‘2# n.r. at Bactriu. It was here, 
during a festival in honour of (\astor and Tollux, and the 
drunken revellings which followed, that. Alexander slew 
with his own hand his friend Clcitus. The following year 
he subdued the district of Sogdiana, and took prisoner 
the wife and daughters of the governor Oxynrtcs. One 
of tin* daughters, named Roxana, he mniricd. Another 
conspiracy was discovered here and put down as mth- 
lesriy as tlie first. In the year 327 he advanced to 
the conquest of India, and crossed the Indus early in the 
venr 32fi. He encountered Poms, an Indian king, at the 
head of a formidable army oil the banks of the, Hyduspes. 
ami totally defeated him. Thence he marched through 
the Punjab, .and reached the HyphaMs. now known as 
the Sutlej, where his troops, exhausted by their jnmucy, 
resolutely icfused to go any further, lb* was compelled to 
return to the Hyd.ispes, where he built a fleet, and sending 
pait of his army in it down the river lie man lied with the 
rest towards the sea, successfully cnconuteimg the aimies 
opposed t*» him, and founding naval stations at Paltal.iaud 
at another place, now unknown, on the delta of the Indus. 
In the autumn of the year 32.0 he ordered the licit, under 
Xeirchns, to proceed along the coaM to the lN*r*«i:m Gull, 
while he inarched with one division of the aimy tlimugh 
Pieloochi^t.in — the other division being ordered to piocced 
tlirnugh AfgliauiM.an. On this march both dhi^ioiii suf- 
fered greatly from want of supplii"-. and lost more men by 
fainiu** and sickne-s than bail been slain in all the battles 
fought during the campaign. The remainder united at the 
capital of < '.armani.a, and passing through lNi^argada*. tlie 
Imrial place of the great Cyrus, and Persepohs, they tested 
at Su^a in the year 324 n.e. Of those who had startl'd, 
hut a fourth part returned to Persia. At Siwi, to attach 
his Oriental subjects, lie married Statira, th** daughter of 
1 hi ins, and Parysatcs, the daughter of Oeliu**. Eighty 
of hi- chief officers al-o married Persian women, ai.d he 
ofleied a present to every Macedonian soldi* i who would 
marry a Persian wife. About 10,000 of the soldiers 
bdlowr-d their leaders' example, and each man v is ligh- 
ten'd ami i e< l ived a liberal gift. Towards the elo e of thi^ 
v*ar, 321 ».«■., Alexander visited Eebatana, the noitliern 
capital of his empire, where his favourite flcpha’Mi'.'i died 
and was buried with royal honours, nearly X2.r«ou,0UO 
sterling being expended ujsrn his fun* lal. On his ndurn to 
the city of Babylon he was met on Jus way by ambassadors 
from m arly every part of the known world — Greece, Italy, 
CVirfhnge. Libya, the Scythians, Celts, and Iberians. J In* 
('haldiiMii magi, however, warned him that Re ought not 
to cut* r lSahvlun — predicting that if ho did the result 
would he disastrous. For a timo he hesitated, but ulti- 
mately entered the city, which lie proponed, on account of 
iN central position, to make tin* centre of his empire. Here 
he occupied himself in making plans for future conquests, 
in preparing a fleet for n campaign against Arabia, mul in 
an alt* nipt to drain the marshes uround Babylon. Ho was 
taken suddenly ill after a tremendous drinking bout, or 
p*-sribly from injury caught from these same marshes, and 
died eleven days afterwards, in May or dune, 323 n.r., 
in the thirty-second year of his age, and after having 
reigm-d twelve years and eight months, lfis body was em- 
balmed, and finally deposited at Alexandria in Egypt. 1|<> 
appointed no heir to his^'ust dominions, and after his 
death his generals recognized as nominal kings two of his 
sons, while they divided the empire between themselves 
under the name of satraps. 

The chief authority for the campaigns of Alexander is 
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Arrian's “ Anabasis.” This is the most trustworthy auth- 
ority extant, as it is founded on the histories of rtuhniy, 
afterwards king of Egypt, and of Aristobulus, both of whom 
accompanied Alexander in all his campaigns. The History 
of Quintus Curtius is almost a romance; and the “Life 
of Alexander," by Plnturch, though it contains some facts 
not mentioned by Arrian, must ho read with due caution. 
Many anecdotes arc preserved by Athenscus and by »Strabo. 
But all five writers (as My. Freeman justly points out, 
“ Historical Essays,” vol. ii., 1873) write at second-hand, 
and the earliest is about three centuries after Alexander’s 
death. Mr. Grotc, in his unrivalled History of Greece ” 
(hk. xii.). regards Alexander throughout as completely mm- 
Hellenie, a conqueror of Greece and of Asia alike ; hut the 
strong Athenian and democratic sympathies of that author 
probably biassed his judgment. The view of the other 
great English historian (Bishop Thirlwall) seems much to 
he preferred as to this period. It is undoubted that at the 
beginning of his conquests Alexander was the acknowledged 
eaptaiu of Greece, and was animated by Greek spirit; it 
is equally undoubted that he lost both characters at Perse- 
polis. How far Macedonia as a nation is fairly to he 
called Greek is another question. 

Alexander the Groat was the third king of his name in 
Macedonia. In our Plato of Coins (Platts 1) w ill he found 
engraved a beautiful silver tctra-drachma bearing his like- 
ness ; this is a coin of the value of 3 j. Oil the same Plate 
there is another coin of the same value, of his ancestor 
Alexander 1. of Mamlon (about 500 i».c.), who is only 
remarkable as having been compelled to join Xerxes in 
his invasion of Greece, n.c. 480; his help, however, was 
not of much value to the Persians, since he took care to 
acquaint the Greeks beforehand of all movements known 
to him. The coin hears the peculiar square mark of the 
punch w Inch characterizes very early specimens, as described 
in our aiticle Coins. 

ALEXANDER L, surnamed Bala j», was king of Syria 
from n.r. 150 to 145. His predecessor, Demetrius I., 
caused a rebellion by his had government, and Alexander, 
who was a man of low birth, took advantage of this occa- 
sion to pretend that he was a son of Antiochus Epiphancs, 
and had a claim to the throne of Syria. He went to 
Rome, where the senate acknowledged his claim, and the 
pretender returned to Syria and commenced a war against 
Demetrius. Alexander obtained the support of Jonathan 
the Maecahee, and after losing one battle (n.c. 152), lie 
gained a decisive victory over Demetrius (n.c. 150), who 
lost his life. Alexander Balas then mounted the throne 
of Syria, and at Ptolemnis married Cleopatra, a daughter 
of Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egypt. Balas left the 
cares of administration to his favourite Ammonius, in order 
to enjoy a luxurious life. Ammonius put to death those 
members of the royal family of Syria whom lie could get 
into lii.s power, hut thcro still lived in the island of Cnidus 
two sons of tlio last king, the elder of whom, Deinetrins II., 
landed in Cilicia, and Balas inarched against him. Ptole- 
mseus, who had apparently come to assist his son-in-law, 
suddenly embraced the cause of Demetrius, after accusing 
Balas of an intention to murder him. Balas, being defeated 
hv Ptolcmicus, escaped into Arabia, where lie was murdered 
by an Arabian chieftain. Demetrius II., surnamed Xikctcr. 
or the Conqueror, then ascended the throne of Syria. (Jose- 
phus, " Antiquities of the Jews,” xxxiii. 2 ; 1 Maccabees xA 

ALEXA NDER L, one of the earliest bishops of 
Rome (or popes, as they wen 1 afterwards called"), succeeded 
Evaristus about the beginning of the second century of 
our era, probably 10D to 1H>. ^ 

ALEXANDER XL See Ton ;. 

ALEXAN DER 1X1 Cardinal Rolando of Sima, suc- 
ceeded Adrian IV., as pope, in 1 lot). His long pontificate of 
twenty-one years was agitated by wars against the Emperor 


Frederick I., and by a schism in the chunh, during which 
three successive >uiti-popcs were raised in opposition to 
Alexander. (See FithOEltlCK 1. ( Barharossa j. J JIc died at 
Rome in 1181. Thomas li Becket was archbishop of Can- 
terbury during Alexander’s pontificate. Ah-xaudei took 
part with the English prelate in his contest with King 
Henry II., and canonized him after he had been murdered. 

ALEXANDER IV.. V. Sec Pom:. 

ALEXANDER VL. Kudcric Ihngia of Valencia, in 
Spain, a man of great personal wealth and of some ability, 
buLof execrable condui t, was elected pope by slit** r bribery 
in 14!»2, after the death of Innocent VIII. At th<* 
time of fiis ek*« tioii he had four children by his mi-tres* 
V’auo/.ia, and after he became pope he made no Semple 
at employing every means in his power to confer on them 
honour and riches. The most notorious of bis sons was 
Ciesir, first cardinal, and afterwards made Duke of Y.ih-n- 
tinois in Duuphiny by King Louis XII. of France, fiom 
which lie was styled the Duke Valentine, a name which he 
rendered infamous by bis atrocities. The politics of the 
pope were capricious and faithless in the extieme. lie 
alternately shied with the French and with the King of 
Naples. His internal policy was, if possible, still more 
perfidious. He was bent upon the destruction of the * 
great Roman families of Colmina, Orsjni, and Savelli ; and 
either by ticachery or open \ioIence lie in great measure 
succeeded in putting to death most of them, and seizing oil 
their extensile possessions. He sent his son. the Duke 
Valentine, into the Romagna, where, by means of similar 
practices, the duke nude himself master of that country, 
entrapping and strangling the independent lords and 
petty despots of the v.'p’oiis towns. Alexander gne his 
only daughter. Lucre tu im ,, gi:i. in marriage, first to 
Giovanni Sfurza, lord of l'esaro, whom she afterwards 
divorced; then to a prince of the house of Aragon, who 
was murdered by her brother Ciesar; after which she lived 
some time in the poutitie.il palace, sharing in the intrigues 
and licentiousness of that comt. She was married a third 
time, in 1501, to Alfonso dT.sto, son of Hercules, duke of 
Ferrara, to whom she brought as a dowry 100,000 golden 
pistoles, besides jewels. Alexanders eldest son, John, 
duke of Gandhi, while returning from a debauch, was 
muulered one night by unknown assassin-*, and t blown into 
the Tibi r. (Rescue's *• Leo X.,” lol. i.) At last Alexander 
himself died on the 18th of August, 1503, being scw'iity- 
fonr years of age. It was said, and seieral historians h.i\o 
icpeated the assertion, that he died of poison which was 
intended for his guest, the Cardinal of Conieto. I ho 
pontificate of Alexander VI. is eeitamly the hklcki st page 
in the history of modern Rome. 

ALEXANDER VII., VIII. See Pope. 

ALEXANDER I*. King of Scotland, was a younger 
son of Malcolm 111. (Camnore). and succeeded his eldest 
brother Edgar, who died without issue on the 8th of 
January, 1107. In those times in Scotland, as well as in 
other countries, the succession to the throne was fre- 
quently regulated, at least to a ceitain extent, by the will 
of the reigning king; and Edgar, at hi> J-'ath. left pait of 
his dominions to his younger brother David. Alexander 
was at first inclined to lesist this appointment, but ho 
eventually acquiesced in it. His reign, almost from its 
commencement, was agititcil by successive iiismrivtions, 
every one of which, however, lie piomptly put down. One 
of the most serious was tlut excited in the district of 
Moray, in 1120, by Angus, the grandson of Lulaeh. son 
of Macbeth's queen, and the occupant of the throne for 
a few months after the death of that usurer. Angus 
claimed the crown in \irtne of this descent, blit the attempt 
was met b\ Alexander with his usual decision, and speedily 
quelliM. Alexander showed equal spirit in resisting all 
foreign encroachments upon the independence of his king- 
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dom. lie died at Stirling, without leaving any legitimate 
issue, on the 27 th of April, 11*24, and was succeeded l»y 
his brother, David I. 

ALEXANDER IL, King of Scotland, was hoi n at 
Haddington on the *2 1th of August (St. 15 iitholomew’s 
day). 1198, and succeeded his father, William the Lion, on 
the 4th of Pcecnihor, 1214. being crowned at Scone on the 
following day. lie began liL reign by entering into a 
league with the English barons who were confederated 
against King .ltd.n -engaging to aid them in their insur- 
rection on e.'mliliim * »f being put in possession nf the 
northeni counties of Enghnd. Thisledtosevei.il dc\as- 
tating inclusions into each other's dominions by the two 
kings. The death of John, in (MnUr. 1216, ]>ut an end to 
tl’.eir hostilities ; and the following year Alexander coneluded 
a treaty of p.-aee with the new suUMvigu of England, 
Ihnry ill., one of the conditions Ling that Alcxindcr 
should e-police Henry’s eldest sister, the Prince** Joan. 
This marriige accordingly took place on the 25th of June, 
1221. In the course of the following thiitecii or four- 
teen years Scotland w.u» disturbed by liMiirw ti«»us which 
broke out sin .•e'-siu-Iy in Argyll*, 1’ litliuess, Muri .iv, and 
Calloway, all of which, howexer, Alexander suet ceded in 
repressing. The death of ( v >m*i n Joan, without issue, ou 
the 4th of March. 1’2'ls. and the marriage of Alexander 
on the lath of M ly in th»* following year with Mary, 
daughtei of a Eiemh ii'd»h mm, Ingelrain ih* Com-i, broke 
the bond "f amity which had l-.ng existed L tween the 
English a:i>l N"tih kings; m«l after s«»me ye.us of 
mutnil dissatisfaction ami eom]>laint. they prepared to 
•leeiih* their diiierenees by arm- in 1214. IJy tin* inter- 
val -n. Lowvver. of som- .»f the English nobility, blood- 
shed was priViiiteil, aft'-r Alexander had approaelied the 
L*i«br with an army, it is said, of 1 mi.iif m men; and a 
j '-ire w i-, com luded at Newcastle in August of that year. 
In 1247 another insurrection broke out in (i.illoway, 
which Alexander soon succeeded iii putting down. *n the 
stiminei of 1*2 19 he had set out at the head of an army to 
it pr* s< a rebellion raised by Angus, lord of Argyll*, when 
lie was taken ill at a small Hand, \.iriou>lv spelt Erray, 
Kerreray, K» rarry. or Kirarry, off the coast of Argyll*, and 
died there on the 8th of July. By his sieond marriage he 
left an only sun. his sncce>st,i. 

ALEXANDER III., King of Scotland, the son and 
successor of Alexander II., was hoin at Koxbuigh on the 
4th of SipternL-r. 12 tl. Although only eight years old 
at his father's death he was crowned at Scone. He hail 
.it ready. w r lu n only a year old. Im+u L;tiotlicd to Marg.uet, 
the eldest daughter of ti.* English king, Henry III.; and 
not with.- tan 'ling the youth of both parties, the celebration 
of the marriage took p'aee at Yoik on the 25th of Decem- 
ber. 1251. The eonm-ition thus formed, together with 
tie minority of his son-in law, ga\e Henry a plausible 
pretext for interf* ring, as In* was \t rv anxious to do. in 
the affilrs of Scotland; ami tin- di*tr.u ted state of that 
kingdom, o' ''Huiicd by the fa. t ions among the nobility, 
facilitat'd, bis \Lws. It was the commencement of the 
design w» p» '-t -.i-ilugly pm Mini by Henry and his snircs*>or 
to rfdu f e if,.* Notudi kings to the condition of \assuL. 
'Ih*- i :i.!U‘.nt ta!» uts. howe\**r, which Alexander In gall to 
li.spi'iT as »-.ori ;is he < :me of ago uri'l took the ad mini-. - 
trit..:iof aibi.rs into Ids own hands, effectually thwarted 
t> i f u t! * r p*iw i ution of these \jew?* so long as he liw d. 
M* i:.w' la Vi pt on good terms with his father-in law. 
Lo 12UJ be-,. Ifc. 1 I/mdon witli Ii i -t queen ; and in Feb 
r.i.'-y. 1261. t.e- latt'r was dc];\.i«-it of a daiighti r at 
\\ -d-or. who '..is named M.iigan t. 

A1 \ u d- r bad not I* *ig :*« -urii#-4 the government whi n 
k • is ■ ii!i ,] ur/jii to sri'et a foreign power which aim'd 
at tl.e ' o».r|tif t-t of th'* kingdom. On the 1st of OctoL-r, 
1264. Hr*'o. king of Xorw iv. appi o;i' bed the const of 


Ayrshire at the head of a numerous fleet, but a storm and 
a battle completed the destruction of tho invading force, 
and llaco with difficulty made his escape, only to dio of a 
broken heart a few months afterwards. Next year Mag- 
nus, Jlneo’s successor, agreed to relinquish to the King of 
| Scotland the Hebrides and tho Isle of Man for the Mini of 
| 4000 marks and a small yearly quit-rent. In 1282 tlm 
| peace between the two kingdoms was further consolidated 
I by the marriage of Alexander’s daughter, Margaret, to the 
I Norwegian king, Eric, then a youth of fourteen. Margaret 
! died in 1 283, but. left a daughter of the same name, commonly 
I designated the Maiden of Norway, who eventually became 
• the siiceessor of her grandfather on the ScottLh throne. 

The successful resistance whieli, seconded by his clergy, 
he offered to an attempt of the pope to le\v certain new 
imposts in his dominions, is almost the only other act of 
Alexander's reign which history has commemorated. Under 
his sway Scotland appears to have enjoyed a tiauquillity t»» 
which she had long been a stranger, and which she did not 
regain for many years after his decease. The death of his 
daughter Margaret, however, was the first of a muvcsmoii 
of calamities. His son died without Lmio. and a second 
maningeof Alexanders was equally unfruitful. On the 
16th of Manh, 12815, as he was riding in a dark night 
between Burntisland and Kinghom, on the banks of the 
Frith of Forth in Fifeshire, he was thrown with bis* horse 
over a precipice, and killed on tho spot. The death of 
Alexander, followed as it was in a few ycais by that of the 
Maiden <>f Norway, was one of the most unfortunate events 
that ever liefell Scotland. Alexander was deservedlv 
lamented by his subjects on account of his wisdom and 
\irtin s. The country had never before enjoyed such pros- 
perity, and during this reign Scotland may he said to have 
passed from semi -barbarism to civilization. The national 
misfortunes which followed tho death of the king heightened 
the sense of his loss. 

ALEXANDER L« Emperor of Russia, called Alex- 
ander Panlovich, was bom on the 23rd December, 1777. 
He was the son of Paul, afterwards emperor, and of Maria, 
daughter of Prince Eugene of Wiirtembcrg. His education 
wa< directed by bis grandmother, the reigning empress, 
Catharine 11., who lived until he had attained his nimi- 
I teenth year. Alexander married, in 1793, the. Princess 
Louisa Maria Angnsta of Baden. Catharine was succeeded, 
in 1796, by her son Paul, whose mad reign was put .in • ml 
to by his assassination on the 24th of March, 1801. Alex- 
ander was forthwith proclaimed emperor ami autoei.it of 
ail tin* Kussias. 

The first indication of the policy of Alexander was the 
conclusion of peace with England, in 1801. After the 
' declaration of war by England against France in 1803, 
symptoms began to appear of an approaching breach be- 
tween Russia and France, and a treaty of alliance with 
England was concluded in 1805, to which Russia, Austria, 
and Sweden were parties. This coalition speedily led to 
actual hostilities. The eampaign was eminently disastrous 
to the allied powers. A succession of battles, fought be- 
tween the Gtli anil the 18th of October, almost annihilated 
1 h»* Austrian annv. On the 2nd of December the Austrian 
and Russian troops, commanded by tho two emperors in 
person, were beaten in the battle of Austcrlitz. Tho im- 
mediate consequences of this great defeat were, the conclu- 
sion of a convention between Franco and Austria, and 
Alexander's departure to Russia with the remains of his 
anny. A coalition between Prussia and England was con- 
cluded in 1800. Oil the 8th of October hostilities recom- 
menced, and the victory of^ena, gained by Bonaparte, laid 
tin* Prussian monarchy at nis feet. Tho hattloa of Eyliui 
, and Friedland, in which the Russian armies were signally 
. debated, terminated the eampaign. An armistice was 
i arranged on the 21st of June, ami five days after Alex- 
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and or ami Napoleon met in n tent erected on a raft in the 
middle of the Nicmen. A treaty of peace was signed be- 
tween the two at Tilsit on the 7th of July, by a secret 
article of which Alexander engaged to join France against 
England. Ho accordingly declared war against his late 
ally on the 20th of October following. 

The fiiciul1y relations of Alexander with France con- 
tinued for nearly five years. If is policy, which afforded 
some gratification to Imn ambition, entailed a vast amount 
of privation oil his people, by severing their commercial 
connection with England. It was found impossible t<» 
carry out the continental system of Bonaparte, and a 
rupture with France became inevitable. On the lUtli of 
March. 1812, Alexander declared war against France; and 
on the 2 1th of April he left St. Petersburg to join his 
army on the western frontier of Lithuania. The immense 
army of Fiance, led by Napoleon, entered the Russian ter- 
ritory on the 2otli of June. As they advanced the in- 
habitants fled as one m.m, and left tbc invaders to march 
through a si bait desert. 

On the 7 tli of September took place tli* first serious 
encounter between the two armies, the battle of Borodino, 
in which 20,000 men perished on each side. On the Uth 
the French filtered Moscow. In a few hours the city was 
a smoking ruin. Napoleon’s homeward march, and the 
destruction of his magnificent army, were the first decisive 
blows to the mighty fabric of the French empire. 

In the early part of 1813 Prussia and Austria sutves- 
Mvelv became parties to the alliance against France. Alex- 
ander continued to Accompany flic allied troops throughout 
the campaign of the summer. He was present at the battle 
of Dresden, and of Leipzig. On the 30th of .March, I Ml 1. 
150,000 of the troops of the allies were before the walls of 
Paris; and on the following day. at noon, Alexander and 
Fiederiek William entered that capital. 

After the deposition of Napoleon, Alexander and the 
King of Prussia visited England. The congress .it Vienna 
opened on the 3rd of November, 1814. In the political 
arrangements made by this assembly, Alexander obtained 
his share of advantages, having been recognized as king of 
Poland. Before the members of the congress separated, 
however, news arrived of Bonaparte’s escape from Elba. 
They remained together till after the buttle of Waterloo : 
when Alexander, with the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia, proceeded to Paris, where they arrived in 
the beginning of July, 181 f 5, and where, on September 2ti. 
they signed t lie very questionable treaty to which they gave 
the. name of the Holy Alliance. After these great events 
the remaining years of Alexander’s life appear compara- 
tively unimportant. His influence was felt in the direction 
of European affairs, and that influence was not favourable 
to liberty. 

In the beginning of the winter of 1825 Alexander left 
St. Petersburg on a journey to the southern province*. 
About the middle of November lie was suddenly attacked 
hv the common intermittent fever of the country. When 
lie arrived at Taganrog, on the Sea of Azof, he was very 
ill, and on tbo morning of the 1st of December lie expired, 
ft was for Mime time rumoured in foreign count lies that 
lie had been earned off by poison ; but it is now well ascer- 
tained that there is no ground whatever for Ibis suspicion. 

The advancement of almost every branch of the national 
prosperity in the course of the quarter of a century dining 
which Alexander filled the throne, was probably greater 
than nt any other period from the reign of Peter t ho Great. ' 
Education, literature, and the arts were liberally cncour- | 
aged; tho agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of 
Russia were all immensely fcxtpnded during his reign. ; 
Alexander had no issue. On his death his next brother, ; 
the Grand-duke Constantine, surrendered the throne to his \ 
younger brother Nicholas I 


ALEXANDER II„ Empt ror of Russia, surn. 'lined 
Nicolaevieh, the eldest son of the Emperor Nicholas hv 
his wife Alexandra Ycsdorowna, sMcr of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. of Prussia, was horn 20th April, 181 h. II.- 
c ai ( fully educated l>v his father, and was d<‘(laied of a”.* 
at sixtffii, when he was appointed lit tirian of tlictV lt k*. 

! and first aide-de-camp of the emperor. It is said that la* 
showed so little relish for military aflaiis that he y rqnidi/* .1 
his claim to the throne, in 1 H4 1 he travelled tli.mjj 
(iermam, and while there lie married the Piine. ^ Maxi- 
milieiuic, daii'rlit'T of Louis II., gr;uid~dnke «.f H<^« . 
On his letnrn to Riis-ia he made dibits to gain t h»* am c 
tion of the Finns, and as « Inmriloi of tl:** I'uiv i ■ ,ty i f 
Finl.md founded a chair for the study of llie 1 injure. 
He is said to have icgretted tin* attitude t..k* n up l.v 1 is 
father tovvaids Enitipe. mid stmngly disapproved <>t tie* 
st< ]»s vvhith led to the Crimean War. On the 2nd M m h. 
1m."jo, J ii v father ftied, broken down by the di-a-ters <if t! •• 
st niggle, and he jim ended the tlnoiu* at a period of it 
peiplexitv and trial. Puldie opinion in Ru-sli was tri •-.ill y 
divulul, the ( ultiv.itcd ami intelligent classes being anxious 
foi peace, while the old .Muscovite paitv was z* alous for 
.1 continuance of the war. He issued a piw* lain. item m 
vvbieli he aiiiioiuieed Iris intention of maintaining the polu v 
of Jiis predecessor ; but the smeessrs of tl allies in. tm .-d 
moie moderate feelings, and :ift« r the fall of S- basto]» l. 
Mtll September. 1 Sob, tel Ills of peace were aglied llj'olj, 
and the allied tioops wcie withdrawn. After the clove <,f 
tin* war lie dim tul his endeavouis towards the devel -p- 
ment of the resource* of Rusd •. .md eiieouragofl tl •* budd- 
ing of railways and a meicaiitib bei .. He ario iiuon ijrd 
education, and made sc attempt* to lvtoim tin* s^tciu 
of universal corruption by wh.eh the internal affairs i.f hi* 
empire were carried <ni. He issued a ukase in May. 1 
by which all Polish exiles who were willing to express 
lepeiitaiiec were peimitted to n turn home, hut thi*did not 
result in any great improvement of the condition of Poland, 
and in insurrection took place in lsfi.°». which was sup- 
pressed with great cruelty, after a struggle of serial 
months. The great achievement of his riijn. hovvcvcj. 
took pl.iee on 3rd March. I8t»l, when )*•* em.meip.itid 
23,000,000 serfs — a step which imiks an epoth in the 
history of Russia. In iMiij he established elective ivpie- 
sentative assemblies in the provinces, for llie luanageiiie’ t 
of locil allairs. Ia I860 lie begin a series of wars m 
Central Ada hv a campaign against the Ameer of Bokhaia. 
which was followed by another against the Khan of Klava 
in 1873, and was succeeded by fin tiler advances eistwaid. 
In lS7l>. taking advantage of the defeat of Frame by 
Germany. lie obtained a reversal of the stipulations mule 
with respect to the Black Sea after the war of ]8,>l-,».'». 
In 1877-78 he made war upon Turkey, and though at the 
outset his troops were very inefficiently handled and met 
with severe disasters, he was ultimately snci essful. and the 
Russian aiinv encamped within sight of Constantinople. 
The dosing vears of tins emperor’s life were enibitt* red hv 
repeated attempts to assassinate him by the Nihilist*. He 
was shot at whilst walking in the sturt* «.f St. lMers- 
hurg, a iiiim* was tired under the railway by which lie was 
expected to travel, the dining-room of his palace was Mown 
up with dynamite, and the assassins finally accomplished 
their design on the 13th March, 1881. when he wu killed 
at St. Petersburg by a hand grenade charged with explosive 
chemicals thrown at him as he was driving along the streets. 

ALEXANDER JAROSLAWITi NEVSKOJ en- 
joyed a high renown among his countrymen for hraverv, 
prudence, ami religious /cal : lie has been celebrated in 
many a Russian ballad, and is still venerated, lie was the 
second sou of the Grand-duke darn slaw II. Wscladowitz, 
and was hint at Wladimir in 121th His father had sub- 
mitted to the Tartar rule, and received Wladimir as a lief 
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from Batu Khun, by whom lie himself xx.is confirmed in 
that grand-duchy in 1245. 

Alexander, while his father was still alive, had distin- 
guished himself by two great victories. one oxer the 
Swedes and another oxer the united older of the Livonian 
and Teutonic Knights of the Sword. Tope Gregory IX. 
instituted a cruvide against him l»y the Esthonian and 
Livonian Knights of the Sxxonl, to whom he joined the 
Teutonie order : hut their forees xxere totally defeated on 
the loth of Julx, 124<*. at the continence of the ishora 
and the X«*\a. llv this \ictoiy he obtained the honourable 
surname of Xev'koj. or Alexander of the Neva. While he 
xv a ^ tints engaged the Knights of the Sword, commanded 
by their chief, Hermann von Balk, lud taken Flcskoxv. 
Early in the year 1241 Alexander marched against them 
from Novog.nod, and drove them out of Pieskuw ; hut next 
winter saw the enemy again in the field. The Knights of 
the .sword had adxaneed xx ithin *20 miles of the city of Nox o- 
gorod. 1\ it h great speed Alexander again collected liis unity, 
pm 'lied tlie retreating enemy, and oil the oth of April, 
124*2. fought them on the ice of the Lake of Peipus, where 
he g lined a decisive xietorv: 400 Teutonie Knights xvere 
slain and fifty taken prisoneis. Those of the prisoners xxho 
were Germ ms xxere pardoned, but the Esthouiaus Alexander 
ordered to be hanged. eoiisMeiing tlurn as Russian rebels. 
x\rmi proving uuax ailing, the Roman e«*nrt hud recourse 
to dip 1 . om icy as a **urer means for eoiix citing Alexander. 
This attempt, h -xx i xer. likewise failed; but though Alex- 
ander was mi* *■• -fill against the pope lie continued a vassal 
« >f the Tartai' .e* long as he lived. It does not. however, 
appear that liming his leigi. Russia was actually invaded 
or plundered by them. 

He ltpiin-d t-i tl:e great horde three times, and died on 
his return fn*Tn the last of these journey* at Kassimeow in 
1263 ; from th.if place hi- body was removed to Whulimir. 
and there inferred, 'lhe foundation of St. Petersburg in 
17U3 on th** xvi y 'pot when* the national hero had gained 
suih an important victory, naturally recalled the memory 
of Alexander Ni x*koj in a lively manner. The Czar Peter 
on this occasion in-t. tilted St. Alexander NexskojV* Order 
of Kr.ighth*>od. but *lid not himself give that deeoiation to 
any one; this t 5 r**t done after his death by his consort 
Catharine. *1 hm* is ul**o in St. Petersburg n St. Alexander 
Ncvskoj Monastery, which is xxell endowed, and to xvhiih 
is now* attached a seminary for the education of young 
divines, railed St. Alexander Nevskoj’s Aeademx. 

ALEXANDRIA (Turkish, Hkandtrith) owed its 
origin to Ah vender the Gicat, who, on Jiis visit to 
Egypt (n.« . .'*.12;. gax*- orders to erect this eitv between 
the **»■•» ; »nd th»* Mareotic Lake. 

A plae-- ealh-d Soma (tie body;. in the quarter of the 
paiares. omt-mud the tomb of Alexander the limit. 
Besides the fao.u which united J*ort EumMu.s with the 
lak**. tl *-n x\ i- a i .mal fioin the lake to the town of 
CanopU'. s;tu iff d i:< tr th** rremth of the wesfe m branch 
of the S:.". P.v tla-« r.m.il tl.** city was supplied with 
rn »t w it* r. 

I !.e c.tx was **ir.b* Ui'hed bv the Ptolemies with the 
sp> i.» >•: the ai.< lent towns of Egxpt, and for several 
c* *:tnr.» - *-/MtiMi.-d t'» r**c* ive acce-sioiis and iinprox* - 
He lit-*. At •jo«' tim* it was the rival of Rom** in si/i . 
an i the lii't iMai.rner* i il city of the **artli. Diodorus, who 
Vi - t • • 1 Ale\.ii:d: i i about li.c .(In. sax s that tb<* rcgi'tei*. 
*>! w-i.; a p .pui.it, <»m *if more tlian JJfMlJM'O ficc citizens, 
a*.-: *h* r»* w» r* pi* lr»r#!y at !• ast as many slaves. 

I b* C J : '.'iTuM.t of *1*1 Ale\arnli i:i i- the cdiiinn 
coMUioid*. ;.iit w i oj.gly, < .iil*-d Pf'iupev's Pillai. It Mind-* 
on a I'l'.n* i of • i; t h if, out fe**t high, which Contain. 

TttlL.nl o| t *1* t.ufi'. 'I lie shaft, which 

coriss-ts of u «• i./|e p.»fi- «,f r*-*I granite, is ubunt #17 
f«t long, and wggi.s at has.t 27« tons; the whole 


height, with the capital, which is in bad taste, and the 
hast* and pedestal, which arc no better, is about 114 feet. 
According to a Greek inscription on the plinth of tho base, 
it appears to have been erected (though perhaps not for 
tho first time) in honour of the Emperor Diocletian, bx a 
prefect of Egypt whose name cannot bo further deciphered 
than that it begins with 1‘0. 

From n.c. 223 to ii.e. 30, when Alexandria fell into the 
hands of the Romans, it was tho residence of the Greek 
kings of Egxpt, the resort of commerce and of many 
foreign nations, especially Jews; and also tho centre of 
the scientific, knowledge of that day. Tn the campaigns 
of Julius Ca\sar at Alexandria, li.c. 48, the place sustained 
much damage. 

From n.c. 30 to the Arab conquest under Omar. a.i». ti 10, 
Alexandria was still a flourishing city under the Roman 
emperors, and afterwards under the eastern empire. It was 
made an imperial city by Augustus, and was governed bx a 
prefect appointed by tho emperor. It became one of the 
most important granaries of Rome. The city early ado] t* *l 
the Christian religion, and became one of its strongholds. 
It. was also the theatre on which the Christians showed 
the most determined hostility to all the works of pagan ait. 
Subsequent to 640 the city rapidly declined in importance, 
and in 96U the Fatimitc caliphs seized on Egxpt. and built 
New' Cairo, from which time Alexandria declined still more, 
and sunk to the rank of a secondary Egyptian city; tho 
discovery of the route round the Cape of Good Hope, in 
1407, tended still further to diminish the eoinineice. of 
Alexandria; hnt in recent years it has again become an 
important position, in consequence of lying on the way 
of the route to the British possessions in India. 

The present city is not situated exactly on the site of 
the old one, but stands on a peninsula which joins tho 
continent to the ancient island of Pharos, ami which is 
shaped something liko a capital letter T. the base of which 
joins the mainland, while the two horns, curving north- 
east and south-west somewhat towards the shores, are in 
the waters of the Mediterranean. The climate of Alex- 
andria is mild and salubrious. Tlic heats of summer arc 
tmdified by the N.W. winds from the sea, which prevail 
during nine months of tho year — the thermometer seldom 
rising above 85° Fahr. In winter a great dial of rain 
falls, and throughout the year the atmosphere is generally 
moist, being saturated with vapour from the sea. 

In the construction of tho older parts of modern 
Alexandria the materials of the ancient city xvcie soin*- 
wh.it extensively employed. In the Turkish quarter tho 
streets are irregular, narrow, dirty, and un paved ; but ill 
the Frank quarter, its fine square and new streets gave it 
more the appearance of a European than an African or 
Asiatic city, and country houses lined a part of the ancient 
canal leading to the W. arm of tho Nile, which was restored 
by Meheinet All. 

Their are two harbours, tho eastern, which is exposed 
and but little used, mid tho western; the latter is an 
excellent one, and comprises an area of 1800 acres. It 
has tolerably good holding-ground, and is protected to n 
gn-.it extent by outside reefs from heavy seas. From tho 
want of proper beacons and landmarks it was, however, 
formerly difficult of entrance, and could not with safety 
1 m* attempted without a pilot by vessels drawing more than 
HJ feet, nor at night by any. Between 1871 and 1875, 
however, an English company constructed a breakwater, 
docks, and a line of quays, with all the newest appliances 
for loading and discharging cargo, which nmda it a 
thoroughly safe, commodious, and convenient poit. It 
i' supplemented by an inner mid even more secure port of 
475 acres, with a depth of 27 feet, separated from tho 
outer harbour, and from whatever sea pcuctiates to it, hy 
a mule nearly 1000 yards long mid 100 feet wide. 
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Alexandria h the chief commercial town of Egypt. The 
products intended for foreign export are conveyed by tin* 
Nile and Mahmoudioli Canal niul railway from Cairo to 
Alexandria for ahipment. The principal exports are — cotton 
ami col ton-seed, corn, beans, coffee, sugar, linseed, ivory, 
wool, gmn, rice, dates, senna, feathers, and hides; import- — 
cotton, woollen, and silk goods, hardware, coal, and timber. 

Scaieely any city out of America lias made such won- 
derful progress as Alexandria in so short a time. When 
Napoleon made his expedition to Egypt it consisted of 
a miserable congeries of Arab huts and old fortifications, 
:md the whole population was under 7UUO. In 1H42 it 
L.nl reached 1*0,000, and in 1881 it numbered 2.>0,000, 
being composed of a great mixture of races, of whom mt-r 
.j0,00U were foreigners. Tho forts which guarded the 
approach to the city formed tw*o separate systems of 
di ii-nce, of which one commanded tho new port and eastern 
wait of the town, and the other the western harbour. In 
eo.iseij ucnee of the proceedings of Arabi l*asha in lKsg 
[Vu Egyi-jJ, tho British and French fleets reached Alex- 
andria on the 20th of May. Matters at Cairo rapidly 
assumed a threatening aspect, and hundreds of Europeans 
left that city for Alexandria, where tho Egyptians, acting 
doubtless under tho orders of Arabi Pasha, had already be- 
gun courtly to strengthen the fortifications and curt new 
works. Fresh vessels were fast added to the Anglo- 
French squadron, and Admiral Beauchamp Seymour, in 
command of the British fleet, perceived that not only weie 
the forts being extensively armed, hut that foiinidahle 
earthworks were being thrown up. On Sunday, 11th 
.lime, a serious disturbance broke out in Alexandria, which, 
though professedly only a quarrel between a Maltese and 
a donkey-bov, was evidently premeditated as an assault on 
the Europeans, as it began simultaneously in various parts of 
the city. For several hours tho town continued in a most 
alarming state, and before the Authorities sent out troops 
to quell the riot it was estimated that 250 Europeans had 
tarn killed. On the following day a perfect stampede set 
in, and during the next few days it was estimated that 
50,000 Europeans had left Egypt. Meanwhile the works 
on the fortifications in Alexandria were resumed, and 
Admiral Seymour informed tho Egyptian go\ eminent that 
its thc.s# works wore hostile to the fleet, lie would im- 
mediately tire on the forts if they were not discontinued. 
He was assured that no fresh works had been undertaken; 
hut the electric light by night and reconnoitring parties by 
day plainly showed tho Egyptians to be as busy as ever. 
The admiral determined to permit no further trifling, and 
nt daybreak on Monday, 10th July, an ultimatum was 
despatched, giving the Egyptian authorities twenty-four 
hours to surrender the forts for disarmament, under the 
penalty of bombardment Tho British squadron at once 
began to prepare for action, but the French vessels, which 
had received strict orders not to take part in the conflict, 
left for Port Said. The terms of Admiral Seymour were 
refused, and at six o’clock on Tuesday, the 1 1th of July, the 
British fleets opened fire on nil the forts at once. The 
Egyptians replied with great resolution and energy. The 
tierce British cannonade, however, soon began to tell (it was 
the first occasion on which 81-ton guns hud been used in 
actual warfare), and before nightfall the liaibour defences 
were rendered untenable. 

Under cover of a flag of truce, Arabi Pasha retreat*-*! 
with tho Egyptian army early in the following afternoon. 
Some soldiers, joined by a large body of comicts from the 
prisons which had been opened, then commenced to sack 
and fire the European quarter of Alexandria, and in a 
few hours nearly the whole of it was in flames. As soon 
as Admiral Seymour became awaro of tin* state of matters 
on Bbore, ho landed (13th July) a force consisting of all 
tho available marines mid sumo sailors with Gatling guns 


under command of Captain Fisher of H.M.S. Invincible, 
to restore order. An efficient police was speedily organized, 
and Alexandria was soon after garrisoned by British troops 
under Sir A. Alison. The removal of the bus*.* of tin: suc- 
ceeding military operations to Ismailia on the .Sm-/. Canal 
dixerted public attention fjom Alexandria until :ifi. r tb*- 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir. The: eity suffered but slightly fiom 
the outbreak of cholera in lHH.'j, though trade w. is mudi 
; interfered with, and the buildings destroyed bv iiio an- 
being gradually restored, as compensation is grant'd by 
the Egyptian go\ eminent to the nwnois. 

ALEXANDRIA a * it y and pmt of entry in the -l.it * 
of Virginia, North Aineriea. in tin* district of Columbia is 
•situated oil tin: west side of the Potoin.ie. about lOo mil* s 
from the mouth of the river. Ships of the line ran .im* ud 
the river as far as Alexandria, which is 0 mil* s S>.\\. 
from Washington. The town slopes down to tin* mu. 
with the streets at right unifies to one another. It lias a 
eoiut-hou.se, the.it ie, market-house, amt Mweial plans of 
worship. Good wharfs extend along the rin-r about half 
the length of the eity. The chief ex polls aic wh*-it, 
Indian com. and tobacco. The population ill lssn was 
10,0011, The Cbe.sjpeake ami Ohio (.’anal extends to 
Alexandria, and there is also good uilway accommodation. 

’I here are many other places in the United States of this* 
name, and also a town in Rii'-da. 

ALEXANDRIA, a modem town of Dimibaitonshire, 

miles from Dumbuton, on the railway to Glasgow. It 
owes its prosperity to the introduction of calico printing 
ami dyeing. It is finely situated on the riur L*-\eii. and 
is well built and legularly laid out. Tin- population in 
1881 was GfilG — an im ^ of I GUO from 1871. 

ALEXANDRIAN CODEX, a maiiUMript of the 
Septuagint translation of the Bible in Gieek. now preserved 
in the British Museum. It was suit by Cyrillus Lucans, 
patriarch, fust of Alexandn.i, then of Constantinople, to 
Charles I., was placed in tin* royal library in 1G28, and 
continued there until that collection was remoud to tho 
British Museum in 1753. Its real age and \aluc ha\e 
been much controvcited. I hoe points haw been minutely 
discussed bv lh*. Woide, foiuicilv lilnari.ui of the British 
Museum, in his preface to a facsimile edition of the New 
Testament. A second edition of the pu-face (** Notiti.i 
Codie is Alex.iudrini ”) was published by >polm. who con- 
troveitcd many of Woide’s opinions, showed that the MS 
was by no means free from blunders of tiunseription. and 
reduced both its age and authority to a much lower 
standard. 

The MS. is contained in four \ Munics, of the shape and 
size of large qnarto, of which the New* Testament tills the 
last. It is written oil vellum, m double columns, in uncial 
or capital letters, without spaces between the words, 
accents, or marks of aspiration. The lctteis an* round 
and well formed. Some words are abbreviated, but they 
are not \ery numerous. There is a variety both in tho 
colour uf the ink and the form of the lelbrs. The MS. 
is on the whole in good condition. 

The New* Testament has been mole fully described and 
more carefully collated tluu the Old. from which, howvwr, 
Grahe publish* d his splendid edition of the .Septuagint, 

, Oxford, 1717-20. The MS. is uniform in appc.ir.mce and 
! execution, but tin* Old Testament s*enis to be m rather 
better condition. It contains, besides all the canonical 
and most »»f tin- apocryphal hooks found in our editions, 
tin- tlmd aiul fourth books of tin* M.uvatars. the Epistle 
. of Athanasius to Mareellinus. prefixed to the Psalms, and 
, fom t«-en hymns, tho i-leunth in honour of the Virgin. 

' Ecelesi.ist icus the Song of tlu- 'Him: Children, Susannah, 

; and B> 1 ami the Dragon, do not form part of the collection. 

| The New* Testament contains the genuine Epistle of Cle- 
| incut to the Corinthians, mid part of tho other which his 
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been attributed to him. This is the only known manuscript 
in which the genuine epistle exists. A facsimile of the 
Old Testament portion was published by the Iu*v. H. Buber 
of the British Museum (Loudon, lSliI). 

ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY, a colic, lion of 
book* formed bv I'tolemv, the tir^t king of Egvpt. and 
probably the largest whieii was made before the immtimi 
of printing. It i.s said to hau* been founded alnuit n.f. 
2si, in consequence » «f the suggestions of Demetrius 
Plnlereus, who had mvii the public libraries at Athens. 
Demetrius wis appnMitcd .superintendent of the new | 
establishment. and buried himself diligently in collecting 
ti'i' lit* ratine of all mtioiis, Jewish, Chaldee. IVrsian, 
Ethiopian. Hg^pti in. »!Ce., as well as (ireek and Latin. 
Eiw hai- m\s that at the death of Ptolemy rinkulelphus 
till ie wire UMiJUm \olmm-s in the library. It was situated 
in tin 1 4 j n u tei 1*1 Alexandria cdl«d Lnuliiun. l’hila- 
dtlphiis junih.isod t!’e lmrarv of Aiistotlc. and it was in- 
i reaped by bis Micces-nr*. Almost all the Ptolemies wen* 
patrons of le u nmg : .uni at list the Alexandrian libi.uy 
i> >aid to 1* i\e amounted to Too.nuO \olumes. But the 
rol!> { sj„ik*n , *f r<*nt.iinoil far less than a 
print* <i \tii:rii* j : as, tor inst incc, the ** Metamorphoses ” 
4 of Uvid. in tiftivn books, wiiuld make fifteen volume*. 
This ei'iisi.lt lati-Mi will bring the numb* r of books w it bia 
til** hounds «>f it* dihihty. 

Tn the si,-g. of Al' xa*’*hii by Julius Oa*Mr a 1 lrge put 
of tl.** libiv’w w is burned, Gililnin (eba]>. xxviii.) assoits 
tint the uld llbrii v w a s tut illy consumed, and that the 
4.»il* itin'i fr-m l’i rgau.iis, which was prc«cnti d b\ Maik 
Aut'-rn through <.‘l* itra. vis the foundation of tin* 
i.« w wl.ieJi i_i.iitinu.-d t * uurcuse in si/e and rcput.i- 
t. v. i -r f.eir lentme's. until, at tin* dost motion of the 
N : tp- i» u by 'IKopLiIn*. pitriai.h of Alexandria, it was 
• rs.-d. a.i*. 7!«". M'll the library wis rc-c*t i Mi shed ; 
a”.*! Abxaudiii « ■ -a* Iii:x» *1 t*. flourish as one of the duel 
s at- of 1 . t • i it e til! it was i on<jni-r«‘<l by the Arabs. 
a.i>. *» 1 1 brry wis ti.. u burned m ronsequ* nee of 

f.i.'.atie *b* .s’-.u * •? the Caliph Omar- "if they agreed 
with tie Korm they won* u-i'l* ss ; if th.-y disagreed with 
1 1 tie v w» re usi 1* Si •- ( »wau. 

Connected w.th ti .* 1 lihriry * f Bruchion was a college, 
or i* treat far 1 * uned in* n. * died th*- Museum, where they 
wi re Hi oat on* *1 at the public expense. This cst.ihlish- 
i... i:t w is subsequently transferred to the Serapeion. ami 
r- i.rir.n-d i*» tl'iur.sh t.!i ti - destruction of t !:*• temple by 
'Ii.iopiiJiis. 71, «*i i, n* * s of mathematics astronomy, 

:n.| g*ojiiplA wen (u!ti\atnl 1»\ Undid, Ajiollonuis. 
Erato*- 1 hi u> s. an 1 Ptolemy the G# -»grap),cr. Criti* ism. 
P'.jIo] -gv. an 1 ‘inriquitit s wen, afa» sti.diid. (Gibbon, 

• I>*-» 1 r:c 1 * 1 Fail . ' c. .01. ) 

ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL. At tie- period ulern 
ifi.-i-.e » 7 .js; r .« b.ti] h* r hb<it\ and intdb-ftnd 

gi'ir.Lgv. {’ c.*,\ of Abxmdri.i berime the c**rtr»- of 

• .’,<1 I t* r it’O* . Alt- r th** d* ifh «if Al‘*\aiid**r, 

i'r ■, - r.\ S !■ r. to wI.om thi- * :ty h.ul fallen in h»s jwirt ion 
i . gdl.e,..! around him a number of iic-m 

; . ,r* : .r b *rr. .u. 1 phdo-opl y. and gave tleni e\*rv 

* ’.‘.i r ig-’r. \? i :: tia pur-u-t *»f th* ir sfndii s. 7 ins 

. •• * >: p-T.-. r i.s- w is s»,il imth.r in*-p-as*-d by bis son 

. s ... i ami th" s' of Ali-xandria thus became 
* t. .* ■* t iihisjri. -i- of the world. Th'* tun** iri 
t * i ! : j-.s,*,.,'* n. iv he istimit**! at a p*rio*l 

• i «“•• i v i** — fr- .ti, t:,*- r* igu of Pt'ih-my, .727 it.* '. . 
t*t ■ t i.«* Ai d,- i r i b Iri s.i*. 'JhiMise,u<.i-- 

• .- '1 • p* ! ti..* fii «-t i xt* riding fi«*m 727 

i'.< r..i ,r. j lie *• '-i.el fr*nn 70 . to <»10 a.i*. 

1 1 1 ti * *'f t ,< i- Is th*- p* rl*i*l of tie* whool of science 
’ I p" 1 . :t *1 t'e that of pi.dosuphy. In tin* 

t- - * ^ i •* !!■ * ','•*! wi - j,ii*l hv the scholar* of 

• '*' ■ ‘'r*4 !..* pi* -*nat.<f!i uni explanation of th** 


existing writings of tho Greek poets and philosophers, and 
to the study of poetry, astronomy, science, and medicine. 
The labours of tho critics in the fields of language and 
literature have been of tho highest value to succeeding 
scholars; and the works of Euclid, Eratosthenes, Hippar- 
chus, and ‘ Archimedes greatly advanced the. study of 
geometry, astronomy, geography, and mechanics. 

1 In tile second period the religious ideas of Judaism, 
which had been brought into Alexandria by the large 
colony of Jews resident there, largely modified the theories 
of tin* Greek philosophers; and the Jewish teachers, in 
their turn, endeavoured to reconcile their traditionary be- 
liefs with the most approved ideas of the Gieeian schools. 
From this ferment, which was further increased by the 
introduction of Christianity, tho systems of Nco -Platonism 
and Gnosticism took their rise, the lirri of which may he 
found most completely leprcsontod by Philo the Jew, who 
flourished at the commencement of the Christian era, 
wjiilc the inthiencc of the latter may he traced in ti c 
works of Origen and other fathers of the church. The now 
distinctively Christian dogmas of the Logos (the Word) .in l 
the Trinity, .ue claimed by many philosophical historian-* 
for the Alexandrian Schools. It mud not ho forgotten 
that many of the early fathers were Alexandrian in thought. 
*■ Fur three centuries,’’ says Lewes (‘•Hist- of Phil.”), *• tho 
Alexandrian School was a formidable rival to the greatest, 
power that ever appeared on earth — the power of CluF- 
ti.mity.’’ It even triumphed for a few years, and in the, 
person of the Emperor Julian (called the Apostate) it 
rulid tin* world. But at his death it sank, and after a 
brilliant flicker in the teaching of Proclus, who died in 
Isa, it expired, and with it the ancient philosophy. 
("Alexandria and her Schools,” Kingsley; “ Hist, de TEcnli* 
d’Alexandrie,” M. Jules Simon.) 

ALEXAN DRINE VERSE, a series of m-im* 
which originated in Franco at a very early period, and 
has become the regular heroic verse of the French lan- 
guage. It consists of twelve syllables, subject to the 
rule that its sixth syllable shall always terminate a word. 
1 b** English Alexandrine verse consists in like manner 
of twelve syllables. The longest and most remarkable 
piM*t ; cal work in nnr language, writ ten wholly in Alexan- 
drine verse, is Drayton’s " Polyolbion.” In gei#ral it N 
employed only- occasionally in poems written in our u**ual 
heroic verse of ten syllables, and never except in the con- 
cluding line of the couplet or triplet. It also forms tin* 
closing line of what is called the Spenserian stan/a. Hi - 
gul.irly, it ought always, as in French, to he divisible into 
two In-mistirlis ; bnt in the freer spirit of our poetry this 
rub* is occasionally violated. Pope, in his “Essay oil 
Criticism,” characterizes it amusingly : — 

» J A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

1 hat, hku a wounded snake, drags Its slow length along.'’ 

ALEXIS COMNS'NUS. Emperor of the East, 
a-condid the throne in 10HI, At which time the Scljiik 
lurks had spread from Persia to thn Hellespont, the 
fiMiitii-rs of the Danuta were threatened by swarms *«f 
barbarians, and the Normans, who were masters of Apulia 
and .sinly. had attacked the provinces on the Adriatic; 
but th*- most important event of Alexis’ reign is tho pnss- 
of the crusaders through his dominions. Hit conduct 
**ii that occasion has given rise to tho most conflicting 
1. dements by various historians. It is certain that In* 
ciitriwd with great skill to obtain m much advantage of 
th* ir assistance against the Turks as be could, to gu.nd 
himself against their obtaining any undue predominance 
over him. and evinced indifference if not neglect ill fm - 
warding their objects in Palestine. The Latin historians 
therefore accuse him of had faith, whilst his daughter, 
Anna Comnena, who wrote her father's life in one of tho 
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most interesting and valuable works of all Byzantine 
literature, extols his wise policy, dwelling with haughty 
indignation on the insolence and rapacity of the western 
barbarians. Alexis died in 1118, and was succeeded by | 
his soil, John Coinuenus. The laRt of the Comncni was 
Ani»im>nicus. (Editions of Annas history were published 
at Paris by Possums in 10.01, and by Srliopen, at Bonn, 
in 1*39.) 

ALEXIS MICHAIL'OWITZ, born at Moscow in 
1630, was a soil of tho Czar Miehailo Feodorowitz I»oiii:i- 
now, the first of that house which held tlie sceptre of 
Russia. At the death of his father, 12th July, lb lb, he 
succeeded to the crown, and as lie was still \ery young he 
was mainly guided by the nd\iec of liis councillors Moro 
sow, his tutor, and Plcssow, a judge of one of the high 
coiuts at Moscow. Tho avarice and despotism of these 
men caused an insurrection in Moscow in 1618, in which 
Plcssow and several of their creatures were murdered. 

The reign of Alexis was disturbed by two pretenders to 
the throne, of whom one was the celebrated Demetrius — 


Piedmont, in 1749, of a noble and wealthy family. Vit- 
torio at nine years of age was sent to the college of the 
nobles at Turin, and at thirteen was admitted to study 
philosophy in the university of the same i ily. At fourteen 
lie entered tin* army, and before h<* was twenty sisited 
France, England, and Holland. His life was, fur -cm ml 
| years after, restless and dissipated. 

In 1773 he returned to Turin, and began to write some 
scenes of a drama on the subject of Cleopatra, hU fiw 
c^say in Italian versification. Jn 1777 he went fir«*t m 
Siena and then to Florence, when* he applied him**! ii 
seriously to dramatic composition. He there nl-o made 
the acquaintance of the Countrs*. of Albany, wife m 
! Chailes Edward Stu.nt, tin* Young Prctuulcr. In 
1782 Aliicri had completed fomtem tragedies, ten of 
which were printed at Siena. In 17 * 0 . the Countess of 
Albany haring gone to lire in Fraru e. AUb ii also n pain d 
thither. Allieii and tin* countess ( whose husband ilied m 
1 17**) wile living at Paris when the Flinch l «*\ .>lnt j. . n 
1 drove them awa\. Tliev letniin d to Flor» nee. in winch 


the other was Ankudinow ; and tlic support of their pre- 1 
tended claims by Poland led to ft war with that country, < 
in which the Russians were successful, and obtained the ; 
pro\ inecs of Sinolcnsko, Tchcniigow, and Scrrvcria. A w ar | 
against Sweden, commenced in 1656, was unsuccessful ; 
hut a renewed conflict with Poland, which commenced in 
1660 and lasted till 1667, resulted in the acquisition by j 
Kussia of a further portion of the Ukraine. In 1670 Alexis I 
suppressed a formidable insurrection which had broken out 
among the Cossacks ; and about 1C73 lie commenced 
hostilities against the Turks. Ho died, before a peace was 
concluded, on the 10th February, 1676, being then in his 

foi th-sixth year. 

Alexis Micliailowitz did much for the improvement of ' 
Russia. Agriculture and manufactures were constant oh- , 
jetts of his solicitude; he invited foreigners to settle in the j 
i<»uutrv — especially artists, mechanics, and military men — 
whom he. treated liberally. He ordered many works, par- j 
ticulailv on applied mathematics, military science, tactics, 
fortification, geography, &c., to be translated into Russian ; \ 
he uilargcd the city of Moscow, and built two of its sub- j 
urbs. lie likewise completely reformed the Russian law**. 
He moreover commenced and partly effected an extensile 
ecclesiastical reform, chiefly ill matters concerning the 
liturgy. Alexis was twice married; his tirst wife was 
Maria lljinishua Miloslawskoi, by whom he had li\e sons 
(two of whom, Feodor Alexeicwitz and Iwan Alcxeiewit/, 


city he remained fm* tic r«- k t of his life. At fmtwix 
years of age lie he j in studying (link, and b\ his own 
unassisted application In* wis enabled in two yeais to 
understand and ti.mslatc tin* Greek wntri*. in t oni]il< t* 
retinment. pursuing his faiourite studiis. he liw.d till 
1*03 at Florence, where In* died, at the age of lit tv-five. 

Aliicri gave to Italy the first tragi dies deeming tie* 
name. '1 In- unities are strictly preferred, the ch tract* is 
are w, time are no suho tlin.it •* inridmts. and y«t 
notwithstanding tins me igrun-s- t !. *ie is much pown- 
! in the sentiments, nm • •■**; in the language, and um- 
di nsatioii of passion, ti ’t tin* perform nice of one of 
AlfieriV tragedies keeps an Italian audience spcll-houud. 

His minor works are numerous both in prose and 
poetrv. His autobiography is a most amusing hook. 

AL FINE or AL SEGNO (Italian f.»i “to the end," 
"to the sign"), a term iwd when a part of a movement, 
is repeated al line* that is, up to tin* point muiked by the 
word Jiiie (end), or as far as the si»ju >/.. wheic in the rc- 
p< tit ion it stops. 

ALFONSINE or ALONSINE TABLES, an astro- 
nomical work which appeared in 1232. in the first year of 
| the reign of Alfonso X. of Castile. A full account of their 
1 contents may he m*cii in Delamhre, " Hist. do l’Ast. «1 ii 
| Moven Age," p. 218. Till the time of Copernicus and 
, Tycho Brahe they continued in general use. being in truth 
i a corrected hodv of Ptohnuean astronomy. Ptolemy's 


were his successors on the throne of Russia) and seven j system being in itself inacemate, the computed results of 
daughters. His second wife was Natalia Kirillowua Xar- ] litis system grew more and more inaccurate as time 
ish kin, by whom he had one son, Peter Alexeiewitz (Peter >\,*nt on; and eleven centuries having now elapsed, the 
the Urea t), and ono daughter, Natalia Alexeicwna. j confusion between where the stars were and where they 

ALEX IS FETROW1TZ, the eldest son of Peter | ought to he bv thron was indescribable. Alfonso, in 


the Great of Russia, and of Eudoxia, the first wife of that 
monarch, was born at Moscow in the year 169f>. As lie 
grew up lie manifested a decided opposition to the reforms 
intrudin'! d into Russia by his father ; and in 1716, when only 
twenty-one, he secretly quitted Russia, proceeding first to 
Vienna and then to Naples. Ho was there induced to return 
to Russia, and to solicit his father's forgiveness ; hut Peter 
treated him with extreme harshness, compelled him to 


despair at the hopeless intricacy of cycles and epicycles, 
and their total disagreement with facts, exclaimed in an 
often-quoted phrase, " I could have done the creation 
better.” He took the ww course of letting the theory 
alone, and forming at great cost this famous l>ody of 
observations, necessarily', however, hating reference to t lu- 
st stem he felt to he so unnatural, since that was the « idy 
one lie knew. The preparation of the tables occupied 


resign his pretensions to the crown, and finally had him j twelve years; and upwards of fifty astronomers were at 
tried and condemned to death. This was in the year 1718. j one time in consultation oxer them. 


The day after lie was informed of his sentence Alexis was ALFON SO is tin* name of several kings of Spain and 
found dead in prison, and suspicions have been naturally Portugal. This name is written by tl. * Spaniards lldo- 
ciiougli entertained that a private execution accomplished I f,,nso. Alfonso. Alphouso. and Alonso, and by the Port li- 
the end, without inclining the risks or inconveniences of a j guese Affmso. )\e have chosen tho form Alfonso, as being 
public one. The prince whose unhappy career was thus I that in most common use. 

terminated left a son. a child of three years old, who in | ALFONSO In King of Portugal, was the son of llenv\. 


1727, on the death of Catharine I., became emperor under count of IU-sanvon, who held Portugal in fief with the title 
the title of Peter II. He reigned only three years. of count. At his father's death Alfonso was only two ve:u< 

ALFIE'RI, VXTTO RIO, was born at Asti, in | old, and his mother governed in his minority; he was 
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forced subsequently to apply to arms ami Wrest the 
government from her. He defeated the Moors at Ouriquo 
in X 1 3D, when the Portuguese historians state that they 
left 200,000 dead on the field. In the exultation of \ic- 
tory the count was proclaimed king by his followers. 

In 11-16 King Alfonso took the foi tress of Snntnrcm 
from the Saracens, aud in the next \ ear lie took Lisbon, 
when the fleet of English crusaders, who were going to the 
Holy Land, rendered him very effectual assistance. In 
short, Alfonso freed almost all Portugal from the yoke of 
the Same i ns. 

Alfonso died in 11*0 at Coimbra, in the ninetv-lirst 
j ear of his age, and was succeeded by his .son, Sancho I. 
(Brandaon’s "Mcnaichia Lusitaua ; M *• Chronieon Lusi- 
t.inum.") 

ALFONSO IIL. surnamed El May no (the Great), King 
of Lei in, succeeded his father, Ordofio I., in 866, at the 
age of fourteen. Successful against his Christian enemies 
iu tlie early part of his reign. Alfonso lO’xt turned his 
attention to the Mohammedans; and in thirty years of 
continual warfare his arms were always crowned with 
victory. He extended the boundaries of his empire to the 
hanks of the Guadiana. But his own son Garcia, aided 
t by the c\er-rel>ellii us baron.-, by his father-iu-law the 
Count of Castile, hy his brother Ordofio. governor of 
Galicia, and e\en by lo's own mother, attempted to dethrone 
the rightful mon.mh. Alfonso succeeded in cnishing the 
rebellion and taking his son piisoner, but fearing the 
evils of a civil war he called a junta in '.HO, and abdicated 
the crown iu favour of Garcia. The government of Galicia 
he intrusted to Ins second son Ordofio, and the youngest. 
FrueLi. had that of Oviedo bequeathed to him. He died 
at Zamora in l# 12, having reigned forty-six years, and was 
a brau*. jim. and generous prince. 

ALFONSO V. of Aragon, and I. of Sicily (surnamed 
tin* Magnanimous;, succeeded in 1 116 his father Ferdinand 
I., win) had annexed the crown of Sicily to that of Aragon. 
To tlits* 1 two Alfonso added that of Naples in 1-130. on 
the di.ath of Queen Joanna II., who had adopted him for 
1 i ' ■ r lit. i r and successor, though his claim was contested L»y 
lb-lie of Anjou, who was supported hy the court of Rome 
and by Philip Maria Visconti, duke of Milan. After many 
ueissitudes. e\en including a temporary imprisonment of 
Alfouso at Genoa, Kent' was driven from Naples in 1112, 
and r< tired to Provence, where he reigned till his death. 
Alfonso applied himself successfully to re-establish order 
and justice throughout tin 1 kingdom, which had long been 
a prey to misgovernineut and confusion under the weak 
and corrupt reign of Joanna II. He was afterwards 

• ligaged in disputes with the jjopes, and in some other 
Italian wars, hut on the whole favoured peace, and patron- 
ized art and lit* ratuie. He rolh-cted a splendid library 
at a gn-.it expense. and caused translations to be made 
fiom tin* Gre* k of tin* woiks of Aristotle, Xenojihon, &e. 
H*i also restored th«* aqne*lucts of Naples which supply the 
fountains with water, drained the neighbouring marshes, 

• ni.trgfl the mol" and the arsenal, and raised the line 
tr.uiiijfhal arch wlii* h fonns the entrance of the CaM<l- 
i iwvo— th"n tli** king’s palaee. He died on the 17th of 
In:.*. 113*. 

Alio:. -»* had no h g.t. mate children, hut he obtained a 
oi Pom th" j**>p" to hgitimatize his natural son Ferdi- 
1 '.vi u ‘■ii 1 * ded him on the throne of Naples, while 
j. riM,tj.»T John remained heir to the riownx of Aragon. 
\ 1 : 1 .a. Sardinia, arid Sicilv. This John wax afterwards 

i hy 1 . r-Jin in-1, railed The C.'atl.olie, who reci.ii- 
«* t ».«• k.ngd-jiri of Napl*-. whi*-h continued thence - 

f*.i aaru a «J» p*-ndi ricv of Spun for seveial centuries. 

ALFONSO VI. wa, the v.n of Ferdinand I. He was 
:owie Ki ig of L on iu 1066. Ferdinand had committed 
me f i'fic fault a-> l.i- father in dividing his slates among 


his children, lie left Leon to Alfonso, Castile to Sancho, 
Galicia to Garcia, and tho cities of Toro mid Zamora to 
Urraca aud Elvira, liis two daughters. This produced a 
long civil war, during which Sancho was assassinated, and 
Garcia made and kept prisoner till his death. Having thus 
acquired so large a portion of the peninsula, Alfonso turned 
his amis against the Saracens. Ho invaded Portugal, mid 
made most of the Moorish petty chiefs his tributaries. He 
afterwards took Coria, then attacked Toledo; ami had not 
the Almoravides with a powerful army invaded Spain, lie 
would have expelled the Moors from the peiiiii.su la. Ho 
gave his illegitimate daughter, Teresa, in marriage to 
Henry, count of Hcxan^on, with his conquests in Portugal, 
and the title of count. During his reign the famous hero 
Kodrigo Diaz de Vivar, surnamed the Cid or Sidi (tho 
Moorish word for lord), performed those exploits which 
have furnished abundance of materials to romance writers. 

King Alfonso died in 1109 at Toledo, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age and forty-third of his reign. Ho 
accomplished much in the consolidation of the Spanish 
kingdom, and was a man of strong and energetic character. 
His son Sancho having fallen in a battle against the Moors, 
the crowns of Leon und Castilo fell to his eldest daughter 
ITraca. 

ALFONSO X* surnamed El Eabio (the Wise), King 
of Castile and Leon, the son of Ferdinand III., called tho 
Saint, was born in 1222. While crown prince lie took the 
kingdom of Murcia from the Moors, and accompanied his 
father to the conquest of Seville. In 1252, on his father's 
death, he came to the throne. In 1256 he was proposed 
as a candidate for tho empiro of Germany; hilt though 
supported by the Elector of Saxony and the Archbishop 
of Treves, the project failed, and Rudolph of Haps burg 
was elected. 

The Moors of Spain, having received considerable rein- 
forcements from Africa, reconquered Xerez and other places 
in 1262 ; hut their triumph was of short duration. In the 
following year Alfonso, with a considerable force, inarched 
against them, defeated them in a succession of battles, 
aud forced the King of Granada to do homage to Castile, 
and pay a considerable sum as an indemnification for the 
expenses of the war. 

The latter part of his life was embittered hy domestic 
strife. His son Sancho rebelled against him, and for a 
time he was deposed. There were many vicissitudes in 
the contest, aud he always manifested great affection for 
his undutiful son; but at length, overpowered hy mis- 
fortunes, he died on the 21st of April, 1284. In hi.x will 
he expressed his desire that his grandchildren, the sons of 
Ferdinand, should succeed him, and in case of their death 
the King of France — making do mention of Sancho, who, 
however, succeeded him. Alfonso was buried at Seville. 
“ He was the first king of Spain,” says Mariana, 41 who 
ordered all public documents to be written in Spanish, with 
the view of polishing and enriching the language. Ho 
caused also tho Bible to be translated. It is indeed 
astonishing, 1 ' adds he. “ that a king who had been brought 
up iu war, and exercised in arms from bis early youth, 
should he acquainted with astronomy, philosophy, alchemy, 
jurisprudence, and history to a degree scarcely attained by 
men enjov ing a life of leisure, or having no other occupation 
than study. 11 Ho has left ns a monument of his learning, 
or of his patronage of learning, in his “ Chronica do 
Espaila,” in tho astronomical Alkonsjxk Taiilks, iu n 
• ode of laws denominated “ Los siete Partidas,” and in 
some poems aud other productions which are still inedited. 

(■' Chronica del Rey Don Alonso, 11 in British Museum ; 
Mariana, 4 ‘ Historia de Espafia.”) 

ALFORD, SXNRY, DJ>« Dean of Canterbury, an 
eminent bihlicul scholar, critic, and philologist, und a poet 
of considerable merit, was bom in Loudon 7th October, 
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1810. lie was first educated by Ids father, a clergyman j 
of the Church of England, and afterwards at the grammar- i 
school of Ilminster. At tho age of seventeen lie entered i 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where ho took his degree and 
entered tho church. He was for eighteen years — from 
1835 to 1863— viear of Wymeswold, in Leicestershire, 
when he was removed to Quebec Street Chapel, London, 
and in 1857 was appointed Dean of Canteibury. He died 
‘2nd January, 1871. llis first publication was a collection 
of poems, entitled “Poems and Poetical Fragments,” 
which was issued in 1833. He subsequently published 
“The School of the Heart, and other poems,” in 1 836; 
“Chapters on the Greek Poets,” in 1841; and the same 
your his poem entitled “Tho Abbot of Muehelnav*.” In 
1841 he commenced a new edition of the Greek Testament, 
which he designed at first for the use of students, and 
hoped to Complete it within a year. The study, however, 
opened out ns he continued, and it finally engrossed his 
attention for a period of twenty years — the first volume 
being published in 1844, and the last in 18G1. This was 
liis greatest work, and it occupies the first rank among 
English editions. He also pnblished a volume of sermons 
preached at Quebec Street Chapel, two books of family 
devotion — “The Year of Prayer” and “The Year of 
l'rnise and a little work entitled “A Plea for the 
Queen's English,” which provoked some lively criticism. 
He was editor of the Contemporary Jferinn from Janu- 
ary. lHUfi, to August, 1870, and ill the latter year lie issued 
a collect inn of pen and pencil sketches of the Riviera, tin- 
latter being reproduced from his own water colour drawings 
by means of chromo-lithography. (See “Life, Letters Ar„ 
of Henry Alford, P.D.,” London, 1873.) 

ALFRED THE GREAT. This “best and greatest 
*if jdl nur kings” (Freeman) was tarn in the year 8 IP, at 
the royal manor of Vanalhing (Wantage), in Berkshire, 
'lhe proper Saxon spelling of the name is Arif red, as seen 



in the engraving, which represents a coin in the BritMi 
Museum. 

Alfreds father was Ethelwolf, and his grandfather 
Egbert, tatli kings of the West Saxons; his mother w a 
Osburh. a daughter of Oslnc, who was raised by his son- 
in-law to an earl's rank. Ethelwolf had four sons- - 
Kthelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelrcd, and Alfred; and one 
illegitimate son, Athclstan. Strictly these names arc 
ACthclwulf, iEthclberht, &c., but we use the ordinary 
corrupt form. In tho fifth year of his age Alfred was sent 
to Rome. 

Asser, a Welsh priest, Alfred's biographer, states that 
his noble mind thirsted for knowledge from tho very cradle ; 
that lie. took delight in listening to Saxon poems, and got 
them by heart; mid that when his mother offered to her 
sons a hook of Saxon poems ns a prize to him who first 
should learn them, Alfred instantly went to his tutor, read 
tike book, and repeated its contents to his mother. It is 
a pity that so pretty a story should he shown by Mr. 
Freeniau to be a mere myth. The work that bears Asscr's 
name is unfortunately full of interpolations, not always so 
harmless as this one. 

Frequent as foreign invasions had been during the reign 
of Ethelwolf, as well as during the two subsequent reigns 
of Kthelbald and Ethelbert, they became particularly formi- 
dable at the commencement of tho reign of Ethelrcd (800), 


when Alfred was eighteen years of age. At this early 
period Alfred seems to have been his brother’s most valu- 
able general. 

Thu enemies with whom Alfred had to contend were 
the Hanks. By this term ought to he understood all the 
Scandinavian nations, viz. Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians 
indiscriminately, who, because they at that period spoke .i 
common language, the Norse (then called Danish, or bwisk 
Tanga in foreign countries), went by the appellation which, 
strictly speaking, was peculiar to the most powerful of tin* 
Scandinavian tribes. From 800 to 871 lie was constantly 
engaged with these daring and skilful enemies, with tun- 
ing success. 

Ethelrcd died shortly after Easter in 871, and. although 
there were young children of the late king. Alfnd Mir- 
eeeded to the crown, being then twenty-three wars of 
age. A month after liis accession, though liis forces were 
great Iv inferior, he was compelled to a general engagement 
at Wilton with the whole army of the imaders. In the 
earlier part of the day he routed the enemy, but they at 
last kept the field: and during the three following venrs 
consolidated and recruited their power hv more Min c^ful 
wars against other English ruh re. AlLcd'* army was 
grA'itlv l educed, and lie could not now take tl <* field witli , 
advantage. His emharrassinr nts firet suggested to him 
the idea of fitting out a fleet; and Alfred became the iiret 
founder of that naval power which ill subsequent agis was 
to he an object of the World’s dr« ad and admnatioi'. 
Alfred perceived that he had gre it advaul.ige.s in tilling "Ut 
a small flotilla to :w l in known and on a dangerous 

coast (for most of the r eaders lauded between tin* I Hindu r 
and the Thames), against ur .dcr* ill acquainted with its 
pi euliar perils. The preservation of the Wc-d-Saxoii 
monarchy was, in all probability, mainly owing to the 
existence of this small navy. 

It is not within the province of this .irtii !»• to time the 
military career of Alfred with that minuteness which more 
propcrlv belongs to history. I In* Danes, under Gnthonu 
or Gut h rum, swore peace on tln'ir Indy bracelet in 8,0. 
But this, the most su-nd oath, they kept no hitter than 
the rc-st ; and in 87*. *n« the Chronicle, “tiny rode 
through tin* Wist Sixon’s land, and tliue sat down, and 
mickle of the folk over sea tlu-y drove, and ot the others 
the most deal they rode over; all hut tin* King Allied, lv* 
with a little hind hanlly gained the moor, woods, am! 
fastnesses." St. Xcot. Ins cousin, says that lie for a tune 
sought refuge with one of liis cowherd**, who. it sei-nre. so 
faithfully kept liis master* secret, that he did imt tven 
tell liis wife that the king was their guc«d. Due day. as 
he was sitting near the fire pointing arrows and making a 
how, she set him to turn some cakes which she left on the 
tire: Alfred had more to think of than the cakes, and so 
they were burned. She chid him for that lie was “good 
nt eating cakes, hut bail at turning.” Atant Easter of 
the same year Alfred, with a few of his friends, took pos- 
session of a small island situated in the midst of a marsh 
formed by the stagnant waters of the lone and Parrot in 
Somersetshire, which the Saxons called A.thelinga-iggo : 
its modern name is Athelney, or “ the Royal Island. ’ 1 liis 

inaccessible place he made* still stronger by fortification, 
and thence made frequent excursions against the foreigners. 
It wax from it, too. that, according to the well-known 
story, he reconnoitred the Danish camp disguised as a 
harper. At Kthandun (Kdington> lie fought a great battle 
with the army of the invaders, routed them, and pursued 
them to a stronghold, “and there sat fourteen nights.” 

{ A great horse cut in the chalk hills to commemorate the 
victory is still there. The Danes capitulated; and King 
Guthruin. now christened Athclstan, and thirty chiefs of 
; his army w ere baptized at a place near Athelney. Guthruin 
' became a fairly faithful friend and vassal. The treaty « f 
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Wed more is still extant, wherein liu thrum and Alfred agree 
that a line by tho Lea to Bedford and the Ouse and so by 
Wat ling Street shall separate Dane from Saxon. Alfred 
therefore kept Wessex and South Mercia. 

Another invasion awaited Alfred in *P3. The Northmen, 
under Hiestin or Hastings, landed upon the eastern coast, 
and were joined by the Last Anglian* and Northumbrians. 
Again the energy of the Saxon king repelled their attacks, 
after four years of danger and difficulty. 

During the two last years of hi" reign Alfred seems to 
have enjoyed .some tranquillity. He died on the 27th of 
October, P01. being tif tv-two years of age, and having 
leigned twenty-nine years and six months. 

Thus far goes the chronicle of Alfred’s reign, or the 
h ire recital of public events in which lie acted for the most 
part as a leader, anil where lie always, in respect to talent, 
knowledge, policy, and character, maintains a lofty supre- 
macy over his contemporaries. But lie was as eminent in 
the cultivation of the arts of peace as in the struggles of 
warfare. He consolidated the Saxon monarchy ; lie built 
up and restored cities and town*, churches and monas- 
teries; he compiled a code of laws; he organized the 
administration of justice; he was an indefatigable promoter 
» of knowledge, himself translating into Saxon valuable Latin 
authors and portion*! of tin* h dy sei ipture*. and annotating 
and explaining all that lie translated ; he began the great 
Chronicle, father of English histories; he encouraged the 
useful arts ; he patronized travellers; he was the friend and 
co: respondent of the most eminent scholars. He did all 
tin's with a brhh constitution, and under the sufferings of 
a chronic in ilady. No man. king or subject, ever more 
th coiigldy fulfilled his own ideal of life. 4 *S»> long as I 
hue liv.d.” sdd Alfied in his later da\s. *• I have striven 
to live worthily." Un his death-bed lie sighed forth his 
l-'.-ig-'iig " to leau- to the men tint coine after a remem- 
bi.u.ci of si;-* ni good woi k.s "* — simple and noble words. 
Mr. (»r»«n. in his - Short Hi-tory of the English People." 
has .sutiiin-sl up Alfred's charai t**r in one of his shoit jiitliy 
s*ntences — •• He lived solely for the good of his people." 
In his twentieth v ear Alfred manied AKwith. a daughter 
of Eth. Ired. ahhiman (Virl)of the Gaina.s in Lincolnshire, 
li.ey had two sons — Edward, sill named the Elder, who 
suee* tiled his father, and Etlndwahl -and three daughteis. 
A \ cry interesting life of Alfred thetlreat. by Mr. 'lhoui.is 
Hughes, was published In l*7<i; hut Mr. E. A. Freeman 
i" Old English History," dee.) is the great authority for 
tt.is period. 

ALFRETON, a town in Deibyshiiv, It miles N.X.E. 
of Dcrbv.nnd 13 1J from London by the Midland Railway. 

'I he inhabitants air engaged in the manufacture of stockings 
■ re! pott* i v. or in tie- m-ighbonring collieries and ironwoiks. 

hoiis< ■> of Alfri.ton are irregularly built, and some of 
ri*.n v.ry old; th** rhurrh, an ancient M rind tire. has ail 
i rub ittr-d town* with pinnacles. The building was eu- 
lirg-d and tin- (ham cl ubuilt in Then- an* three 

I>j*"* ntirig cl 1 . 1 pi l.s. and two banks. '1 he population of the 
town in 1**1 wa,s 4192. 

ALGA is the name given in the vegetable kingdom t«i 
pi Hits living in the ^;i (sca-u eodsj, fresh water, stagnant 
i»>oN. hot spungs. and moist earth. Alga? tolong to the 
•-f-ki -'ilidivision Cuyitm, vmia, or flowei le.sS plant*, and 
. i tie- * to the scitioii of nihil ir cryptogams in which the 
w'i.o!.- pi. ».t is made up of one or more simple cells, none 
*•: the m JL combining. as some do in the. vascular crypto- 
g uris. to form vessels. Tin: nearest allies of the alga: are 
therefwj i t i.i- mo^s, liverworts, eharas, and fungi (including 
lieheiisj. and tin- most difficult of these to separato arc the 
fungi. It is well known that it is hardly possible to maik 
off by limits, i h-ar and shaqj, the boundary lines between 
various group* of living beings ; am] nowhere is this more j 
ppareu than whc.:. we attempt to draw the line between 


fungi and algo*. Fungi are parasitic, or livo on decaying 
matter; whereas algae, as a rule, aro not parasitic, though 
one 1ms been found on duckweed. Perhaps a better 
separation (though still an artificial one) would bo into 
J those which contain the green colouring matter chlorophyll 
(algae), and those which have none (fungi). Tho possession 
of chlorophyll implies that these plants aro able, with the 
aid of light, to take up in tho way of food Such simple 
chemical compounds as carbonic acid (COg) and water 
(HOo), and build these up into the more complex com- 
pounds which are found in every living thing. In many 
algae this green colouring matter is concealed by other 
pigments, so that we find them bluish -green, violet, red, 
brown, and yellow. Amongst alga) aro the very simplest 
forms of life. One of these i» the Protoeoccus, found in 
shallow pools, roof-gutters, &c. When examined under 
the mieroseopo it is seen to he a small grain ( cell ) consisting 
of a transparent bag (rc/l-tca//), inclosing a semi-fluid and 
granular matter ( protoplasm ). A colouring matter, green 
or red, is diffused through the protoplasm or collected into 
granules. Some of the cells may he seen to be divided by 
a partition, and the two parts afterwards become separate 
cells. This division of cells is the type of nil increase in 
size throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Tho 
cell-wall, in its chemical nature, is a modification of starch 
called cellulose , and this kind of cell-wall is one of the 
distinctive marks by which we know that the Protocueeus 
belongs to the vegetable kingdom. The green -coloured 
chlorophyll is another character, though it is by no means 
a certain criterion, any more than the presence of cellulose, 
'llic nature of its food, however, is n safe guide. It lives 
and multiplies in rain-water, and it is therefore out of the 
comparatively simple compounds, carbonic acid and am- 
monium salts, present in rain-water that it constructs 
protein. This building of complex chemical compounds 
out of the simpler is possible only for plants. While taking 
up carbonic and it gives off oxygen in the presence of sun- 
light. wherein it differs from fungi but agrees wit h other 
plants. Protococcns does not fonn a tissue like higher 
beings, but very often it becomes locomotive by putting 
out from the cell-wall two threads (ciVtVi), which vibrate so 
rapidly that they can only be seen when they move slowly 
through the addition to the water of some reagent. The 
nature of this simple form lias been somewhat fully entered 
into, us it has so much in common with higher algo*. 
Diatoms (fig. 1, Plate Ai.o.e)Uvc in enormous numbers Mil 
in fresh and salt water. The cell-wall is very remaikable in 
being composed of silex, and these transparent flint cover- 
ings form beautiful microscopic objects. They are found 
fossil in immense quantities in Bohemia, where a single 
l.-ner. 14 feet thick, stretches over a wide area. Each 
diatom is so small that, according to Ehrenbcrgs compu- 
tation, there arc 41,000 millions in evciy cubic inch of 
tin* stone, of which use is made for polishing stones and 
metals. Diatoms are found in ice-cold water and also in 
hot springs, and are more widely distributed than any 
other living thing. The Nostocs (fig. 2) form strings of 
tells, inclosed in gelatinous sheaths, liy tho melting of 
the .sheaths the necklace-like strings are united into masses 
of jelly. They occur in fresh and brackish water and on 
damp earth, often suddenly appearing on pathways after a 
shower of rain. In Spirogyra (fig. 4) tho cells also form 
thread*. It is so named from tho spiral twist of the hands 
of the chlorophyll. The'cells arc apparently all alike, and 
reproduction takes place by tho union of tw'o rolls in 
separate threads. Vaucherin (fig. 6) forms dark-green 
tufts of threads in water or damp earth, and often infest 
greenhouses. Each thread is a single cell, and is branched. 
Asexual reproduction takes place by tho detachment of 
cuds of branches as spores, which after a short timo 
germinate, or by the end of a branch being formed into a 
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spore-case containing several spores, or zoospores, that swim 
by means of vibratilo cilia. Sexual reproduction is ctlcctcd 
by the formation of antheridia (male cells) and oogonia 
(female cells) on the same branch. The genus Fucus, to 
which fig. 11 (Fncua vesiculoaua 1 bladder wrack) belongs, is 
extremely common on our coasts. These sea-weeds are 
social, with a fiat and forked frond ; the air-cavities are 
formed by a swelling either of a whole branch or of a 
portion; there are also cavities filled with a glutinous 
substance. The antheridia and oogonia arc placed in 
hollow* crowded together at the ends of branches. Thu 
oospores escape from the hollows, and aro fertilized by the 
spennatozoids outside the plant. JUatrach os perm u m airum 
(tig. :i) belongs to the group Florhleiu. It is black, and 
grows in fresh water, whereas almost all the other genera 
of this group arc inhabitants of the sea, and have the green ! 
colour of the chlorophyll concealed by a red pigment. The i 
spennatozoids arc not motile, and tho oospores are con- 
tained in a capsular fruit, formed after fertilization. 
liatrachuapermum monili forme is common in streams, and 
forms a beautiful object for the microscope, Polysiphonin j 
(fig. 5) is one of those algas which have rose- I 
coloured spores. It is found growing on Fucua nodosus. | 
The fronds are thread-shaped and jointed, and have a . 
striped appearance, from the cells on the surface being i 
arranged in transverse rows. Polyidea rotnndua (fig. 7) | 
has large, conical, rose-coloured spores attached at the j 
small end, many together, radiating from a single point. 
This alga occurs on onr coasts, forming a spongy mass of , 
jointed threads, (iujartina mammillosn (fig. M) is found j 
amongst Chondrus crispna (caragccn). branching j 

fronds aie made up of numerous threads encased in a j 
firm jelly-like substance. Tho spores occur in roundish ! 
masses in external capsules. Padina paronia (tig. !)) is f 
the tin key-feather laver, or pcaeock’s-tail. It is a native ! 
of the tropics, but reaches the southern shores yf Britain. | 
Fioui a consideration of a few algso such as the above. | 
some notion may bo guined of the great diversity existing j 
in the class with regard to development In the first place, \ 
the difft radiation of the individual cell is very varied. j 
The simple protoplasm forms a nucleus in the lowest kinds 
and chlorophyll grains or bands in higher alga;. The cell- 
wall is often changed into mucilage, or strengthened by the 
dcpoMlioti of silex or of carbonate of lime (e.g. in Corail ina). 
The mode of combination of the cells with one another 
varies more than in any other class. Protococcus and other 
simple kinds, after cell-division, separate; in others the 
cells remain connected, forming a row, or plate, or mass. 
The row of cells in Nostoc forms a mucilaginous sheath, 
and joins with other rows into a mass. In Jlydrodictyon 
(water net) the cells are at first isolated, and then unite 
to form a net. In some Floridese, also in Fucus and other j 
large sea-weeds, a solid tissue is formed, but with scarcely 


motionless, as the tetraapores of the Floridca*, or motile, 
when they are called zoospores. 'I he motion of tho 
zoospores is caused by the vibration of line threads (rilin'). 
After the spores have settled down they gennin.itc, and 
grow up into a perfect plant. 

ALGAROT'TI, FRANCESCO, was bom at Yen in* 
in 1712. His father was a wealthy merchant. At the ape 
of twenty-one lie wrote an explanation of the system of 
Newton, adapted to the taste and understanding of female 
students. Having become acquainted with Frederick the 
Great of Prussia when he was living in retirement as 
Crown Prince, Algnrotti, after the accession of Frederick to 
the throne, was imiled to his court; and lie rciuaiiud 
afterwards in the PniN.si.in capital or at Potsdam tho 
greater part of his life, as the friend and confidant of 
Frederick. Towards the latter part of his life Algarotti, 
finding the climate of Prussia too cold for his declining 
health, returned to Italy. He died at Pisa in 17ii*J, in his 
fifty-second year. Algarotti was the friend anil corre- 
spondent of most of the literary men and w'omcn of his 
time — Voltaire, Maupertuis, Metastusio, Lord Chesterfield, 
Lady Wortley Montagu, &e. Ilis c lnrf merit is that of 
having rendered science and literature fashionable among 
the upper classes of his age and ctiiintn. On h le (■• Fred- 
erick the Great,” xi. d) pithily sketches “Fiieiul Algarotti 
— one of the first bcuiix-espiits of this age, as Wilhelmin.i 
defines him — full of elegant logic, has speculations on tho 
grout wtuld and the little, mi Natmo, Ait. Papistry. Anti- 
papistry, and takes np the Opci.i in an iMriicd maimer as 
capable of being :i school of \jihie uni the mural sublime. 
Ilis respectable books on the Opcia and otl.ir tuples are 
How all forgotten, and » . \ ■ »nit to be mentioned." 

ALGARVE, tlie mo t southern province « if Portugal, 
is bounded X. by the Sierras of Muiic liiqiic and Culdeirau, 
which separate it from Aleuitejo, E. by the Gnadiana, 
S. and W. hv the Atlantic Ocean. Its length. from 
C.istromnriu to Gape M. \ inceut (the »nt li -western 
extremity of Europe), is in; mil* s*. its mean hixadth. about 
2 l miles. The area is lM7l> squaie miles ; the popul it ion 
in 1 882 was 

The mountainous distiiits. w hit U ounp\ is*-.si» than 
two- thirds of the surf.ue of the province, ire hut thinly 
inhabited ; the land is nnlavourabl** t<» ajiieulture. but 
goats are reared. The nauow jfiip along the uu"! has a 
coni]iainti\cly dense population, and hung piotectcd by 
its boundary of mountains from the cold winds of the 
north, it produces the fig, citron, almond, date, lemon, 
orange, olive, vine, and the carob, or M. John’s hii.id tree, 
in the highest perfection. 1 In* extent of sea eo.ist. 
amounting to more than 12U miles, lias aUu gi\en a 
maritime character to the inhabitants, who benefit largely 
by the periodical visits of the pilcluid from the northern 
seas, and the luiiiiv and sardine from the Mediterranean 


any diflVrenee of size in the cells and no combination into 
vessels, such as occur in higher plants. The first c\ idence 
of an is timed differentiation into organa is noticed where 
the alga forms a row of cells, as in Spirogyra. A higher 
step is reached when branching takes place; and this 
passes gradually into forms where branches put on an 
np{H‘nrnucc of the leaves and roots of flowering plants, 
though, their functions not being tho same, they require 
new names. A most remarkable example of this ditferon- 
tiation into root-like and lcaf-like appendages is to be found 
in Caulcrpa, which consists of a single cell w ithout any 
transverse divisions ; but yet tho walls of the cell grow out 
in various directions, until wo havo a plant 2 feet long, 
with stem, leaves, aud roots. Tho mode of reproduction 
may be either asexual or sexual. Asexual occurs in all ; 
bcxuaI reproduction has not at present been ascertained to 
occur in all groups. The oscxunl reproductive cells 
( spores ) are, when separated from tho parent plant, cither 


- tlu* sea marshes near Castiomoriu on the Gnadiana fur- 
nishing the requisite salt for their preservation. These 
lishciics, together with wine, dried fruits, and salt, furnish 
j the prineip.il exports. The fishermen supply the na\y of 
Portugal with her most \. finable sailors. The chief towns 
aro Faro, Tavira, and Lagos. The name Alga no is 
Arabic, and means “a land lying to the west.’’ I 'util 
12o3 it was a Moorish pru\iueo. when Alphonso 111., king 
of Portugal, united it to the ciown, and assumed tho 
further title of king of Algane. 

AL GEBRA. This word is derived by contraction 
from the Arabic phrase nl ip hr icol mokdbala , tho 
nearest F.nglish translation of which is rextoratum and 
reduction. So short a definition is of course useless. We 
shall endeavour to give the first and most, simple view of 
this science, our limits not permitting us to go, even in the 
smallest degree, into its operations. 

In establishing the rules of arithmetic it is always 
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necessary to use general reasoning ; that is, reasoning tho 
nature of which 'would not be altered if other numbers had 
been chosen diflerent from those which were really em- 
ployed in the question. If therefore we use symbols 
instead of figures the effect will be exactly the same, 
provided we translate our symbols correctly at the end of 
the process. Tims, if a — 4 and b ----- 2, <i X ^ ^usually 
written simplx ah) ... 8, since this is merely another mode 
of representing 4 X -• It is evident that we gain at once 
two immense advantages ; fir^t. the power of expressing 
shortly and clearly any general truths of numbers (as rules 
of arithmetic. i&e.) by our symbols, which of course hold 
good for whatever sjHTi.il value we may please to gi\e them ; 
and seemiilh. tin 1 adxantage of tracing the action of any 
factor throughout the whole process, whereas in arithmetic 
the Motors are lost. Thus ah always means a X A, and 
liowexer it may bo multiplied, or divided, <*r added to, or 
tak. ti from, it cleailx shows its original character; but if 
we take the \ allies of a and h given abo\c. namely, 4 and 2, 
so tii it ah = S, this figure 8 bears no mark of its origin, 
and if we d* al with it in any way, as for instance, if we 
add to it. it acquires mother appearance, and we cannot 
retr.u** it t<» it" s.'ini 1 . We are powei less, therefore, to 
detect til** ritlueTKe of one of the fai tors (say the number 
4) unless we note it at c\er\ ^t»*p uc take, w lun as by the 
u-e of sv!nb«>ls it is ohxioits throughout. 

Our span* f nbids us ro do mote than thus to indicate 
the g. a: nature of the art: lor further information we 
refer th' n .id* 1 : to .. , of the w**tks iih ulioiied below. 

The e 1 1 1 ie>»t it* it’'. 1 * n .tijehn of winch we ean tiv tin* 

* bite is t li.it of I )."].! 'int;iH. oi Alexandrian (iivrk. who is 
•_v 11**1 lly s;ipr,,,v..,l t,, h.iv »• lived about the middle of the 
!• Mth i-nturyof the f'ln :*>t i.m era. It is \ cry unlike a 

m tr**at>e on algebn and consists altogether of a 
sp*r;es #,f jtohli'ns whs' I i hive sine* received the name of 
f >c.ifiantiro- , whi-li it is required t«» wilve certain qne-- 
*’ r s. ti • t*> whi*h sj,.dl be whole numbers only. 

It is -i i 1 hi ti *■ H’n*lii .il/.bri m its ehaiaeter tb it it is 
impossible to s-ipt os.* tie two whollv till*** UlllMC ted. Nee 

Vk. \ <; \ni i a. 

'I i I 1 * r*i i*.s and Arabs ronfi ««-rdlx derix* d th**ir kn«*xx - 
of t. e sii‘,*«. ( f friep tin* Hindus. Wc do not. 
li« » \ . fad tbit th»x juoM-e.1* *1 as r ir as their mast* rs ; 
b*r th<* Ai d*!e ti» iti"*-.. far a> we know, contain only 
the solution of equations of tie* tir-t and Mvond *l«*gi«***. 
and tb'*ir application to \ in**u< arithmetical questions, 
excluding all ineut on o f ’ .■lel**rinin:it** <qu:ition«. 

It -v .s hv means .{ tie* tie.iti*»c of Mohammed Ben 
Mm i. xxi:o liv**d in tl-e tiun* of the Caliph AI .Man mu. that 
tl.e s, ije. w is i*itr<»*lucei! into Europe. A comph*t«* and 
abb- tr.n-lstion of tlds w**ik bv iir. Rosen. with the 
d Ai..b>. was publi-iied in 1831 hv the Oriental 
’Ii.-ri.-Cm J 

l.b'i'f.' rl th* •'’*■ ofe was introduced into Eur*q*e, 

* r 1 i? ** 3*. to Jtdv.rdx, at ti«** !»♦ ginning of th<* tliii te**nt)i 

t bx I.* i irdo H«*nuei of Pisa. Algebra. lay dor- 

mv-T in It dy. w.t:»o-it r**e. .xmg any in iterial iiriprou*in«*nt, 
?..! l 1 ** n..*M!** of th*- M\t**«‘iith century. when it was 

•*’ »d*u‘d :r*t*> bmr my. I i.inee, ami England, nearly] 
bi-e.r ti.* * I'm- tin.**, bx Stlf* 1. Pellet i»r. and Rob**it i 
It ■ -r :• *p* i tix* Jx. The Hindus, instead of using the j 
I t:- ' *.f tb** nlpbaln t. design ded xarionx unknown | 
q*. » : f. - bx tb»* i.arrifs of ditt**r* lit colours; tin* Persians j 
•vm \. lb- rri.p! iye/1 the xvotd answering to “thing” in ' 

lb* . u gna/** for the unknown quantity, and tie* Italians 1 

ui top* d tv word ” eosa ’ for th** same purpose ; lienee 

al/**o: i * in to he < died t!.e regain tie In rout in Italy, 

and tV nrf :n England. It is to In* observed, 

howtver. th.it .n no fount™. up to the time of Viet.a. were 
g'n-ral *\;nb*ds *,,<4 \ f , signify anything hut quantities 

* Jght ; ti,, t. rjlri j being always catain numbers, and 


never arbitrary representations of numbers in general. 
Hence the simple word “ thing,” or any abbreviation of it, 
was sufficient for their purpose. 

While algebra whs being introduced into tho various 
countries of Europe, tho Italians began to make the first 
steps towards its improvement. The solution of nn equation 
of tho third degree waB discovered by Cardan and Tar- 
taglia; that of the fourth by Ferrari; while various other 
discoveries were made by llombelli and Maundico. Wo 
must refer tho reader to the several lives of these mathe- 
maticians. Victa, a Frenchman, in IfiOO made the 
grand improvement of nsing symbols to stand for known 
| as well as unknown quantities, and, with the additional 
power derived from this improvement, laid tho first steps 
of the general theory of equations. In England Harriot, 
in 1(131, carried on and extended the discoveries of Victa; 
and from the time of the two latter wc must date the 
modern form of the science. 

Our limits will not allow us even to name the crowd of 
discoverers who have extended this branch of pure mathe- 
matics since the time of Vieta, Wc must refer to the 
work of Hntton, * l Mathematical Tracts,” to Bossuet’s 
” Hi«toire dcs Mathematiques,” or to the histories of 
Montuela. Cossali, and Libri. Tho reader may also con- 
sult the xxorksof Euler, Lagrange, Macluurin, Peacock, and 
I>c Morgan. Bishop Colenso's Elements ” is an excellent 
treatise on the simple algebra of everyday use. 

The science of algebra, which commenced its existence 
as a generalization of arithmetic, was soon embarrassed 
bv the well-known difficulties of neyutire t/ mint it in r and 
i/n/inttible qu antitit it. The answer to a problem would 
fi c< j ucn tly appear in the form of an impossible subtraction, 
such as 3 — 8 or 0 — 12. In such cases it was soon 
seen that for the most part (for that it is always so was 
not made dear at first) such answers arise from having 
looked for # the result in a wrong direction. Tiius, in a 
quest ion of time, if the answer, supposed to lie hours after 
a e**i tain epoch, present itself os 3 — 8 or as 0 - - 12. it is 
a sign that it should be 8 — 3 or 12 — 0 hours before 
that cp**rh. This interpretation, combined with the dis- 
covery that the forms which require it may he used by the 
s.iin** rules as those which arc arithmetically intelligible, 
m.ikci the transition from pure arithinetiral algebra to 
one of positive and negative qnantities present no vciy 
gieat difficulty. And the signs + and — , instead of In iug 
looked on as standing for addition and subtraction, inu4 
i be considered as merely implying opposition of meaning ; 

whatever + 1 may stand for, — l stands for as much of 
, the diametrically opposite kind. 

When this difficulty was settled there arose another, 
i namely, that even in the algebra of positive and negative 
i quantities the square root of a negative quantity was 
i found to have no existence. It is only in recent times 
! that a f.iir insight into the state of the cose with icspcrt 
to this difficulty has been arrived at. 

Tin* representation of truths by means of symbols is a 
language, and every language has rules of structure which 
constitute its syntax. These rules are not necessarily 
entirely dependent on the meaning of the words in the 
mind of a student, whatever may have been their original 
deux at ion. That it is homo loquitur and not homo 
loquuntur , does not depend upon homo meaning a man 
rather than nnything else, but upon homo meaning otto 
man rather than two or more. In a similar manner the 
structure of algebraical language has a syntax, the forms 
of which are frequently dependent upon a part and not tho 
whole of the meaning. For example, the laws of addition 
in arithmetic arc found not to depend upon the whole 
notion of number. To count G -J- 8, as written, is to go 
through the process of funning 8, only making G a begin- 
ning in-, tend of 0. And it is a sufficient direction to form 
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o -j- 6, btill in arithmetic, if wc say u proceed from a in 
the same manner ns you proceed from 0 In forming b. n 
Here number is not mentioned, nor even alluded to ; and it 
may be perfectly possible to obey the preceding direction in 
a case in which a and b do not stand for numbers, and the 
process of formation is not counting. 

When the rules of algebra are separated, and with them 
only .such parts of their meaning as are essential to their 
description, it is found that the same rules, under the 
same descriptions, may and do admit of being deduced 
from other notions of magnitude, of which number is only 
a part. For example, simple length is connected with 
number, but length admits of an infinite number of modifi- 
cations which are independent of number; wliieh wc express 
by saying that a line of a given number, say of feet, inny 


take an infinite number of different directions. On this 
subject-matter, namely, length considered as having a 
definite direction, is founded one algebra; and this algebra 
is found to give no difficulty about the square root of its 
negative quantity. Some idea of the reason why may be 
given as follows : — 

To multiply by 40. the square of 7, is to multiply twice 
following by 7 ; and if 10 had a finite sqmue io,,t, it. 
would be. because there would be a fraction tin* multiplying 
twice by which would be equivalent to one multiplication 
bv l'b If it be the structural pioperty of y/ — -- 1, that 
V — 1 X V — the same as — 1, it follows that 
we impose upon nm1tiplie.it i<m by — 1 the necessity of 
standing for an operation which, repeated twice, changes 
the magnitude under consideration into its opposite, without 
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destroying it at tho first step; for other conditions, which 
it is equally necessary to satisfy, prevent y/ — la from 
being o, except when a is 0. Now in considering length 
affected by direction, wc havo a distinct conception of such 
an operation; for the turning of a line througli a right 
angle is a process which, repeated a second time, turns the | 
line « into tho directly opposite line signified by — u. ; 
And it is found that, in this system of algebra, — In, 
must be interpreted as a line, having a direction at right 
angles to that of tho line represented by a. 

This system, when new, hnd of course Homo opposition 
to encounter, but very little, all things considered. Some 
of it arose from the idea that its supporters meant to 
contend that the above interpretation is the only one, and 
that algebra, for complete explanation, must be founded on 
the joint notion of length and direction. But no such 

VOL. I. 


assoi tiou is made. If any one will umleitakc to assign 
a commercial process of such a kind, that one process 
changes a gain (without destroying it) iiPo something 
distinctly conceivable its neither gain nor loss, but some- 
thing intermediate, and the second process turns that 
intermediate state into a loss — then those who take the 
widest view of algebra ave prepared to adapt the system to 
business, and see the way in w hieli it can be done. And 
the same witli respect to other ideas of magnitude. 

ALGECI RAS, a seaport town of Spain, in the 
province of Cadi/., finely situated on the western side of 
the Bay of Gibraltar, which is about ti miles across. 
Population, If* ,000. The town is supplied with water by 
au aqueduct, and possesses a dockyard, a military hospital, 
and the ruins of a Moorish castle. There arc several manu- 
factures, such as cotton, paper, and copper articles ; and 
12 
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though the harbour accommodation is not good, consider- 
able trade is carried on. The chief exports are tanned 
leather and charcoal. Algociras, the first town in Spain 
occupied by the Moors, in 711, was taken from them by 
King Alfonso the Avenger in 131-1, after a siege of twenty 
months, in which he was aided by crusaders from all parts. 
The city, which was then destroyed, was not rebuilt until 
1700, Gunpowder is said to have been first used here in 
Europe by the Moors, This place was the centre of the 
Sp.iui>h operations against Gibraltar, 17*0-82; and in 
July, 1801, the English admiral Sanmarez sustained a 
rewrse from the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
which, however, a few days afterwards he turned into a 
substantial uetury. The name is Arabic, and means “ the 
Island.” It w.us known as Partus Albus by the Romans. 

ALGE RIA (French, L'A(gtrie\ a country of North 
Afmu, forming part of Barbary, is the largest of the 
French colonial possessions. It is bounded by Tunis on 
the east, by Morocco on the west, by the great desert of 
Sahara on the south, and by the Mediterranean on the 
north. Its greatest length is about GOO miles ; its breadth 
cannot be stated with precision, hut varies from 1UU to 
30U miles. The total area, as given in the official returns, 
1 is l*>o,r>00 squaic miles. 

Surface and Climate.— The chain of the Atlas Moun- 
tains runs through the whole length of the country; and 
its wirioius ridges, with the intervening valleys, occupy this 
grmtrr part of its surface. A central ridge, or succession 
of ridges, marks tin* boundary between the Tel. or country 
fit for tillage (formerly one of the granaries of Rome), and 
the Sahara, and divide the waters that run into the 
M« dit* rrarnan from tlmse that How southward and lose 
them-* Ives in the marshy Likes of the interior. This 
ridge contain', a f* w lofty peak* often covered with snow, 
ariung which uie two supposed to have hern known to the 
nniiiiit- as Mum Zalacus and Mom Ferratus. Resides 
the Great Atlas, another group, known to geographers 
U the name of Little or Maritime Atlas, rises ncaicr the 
a. Thr coast is m.'-tly rocky and steep, but in sonic 
plact - tie ic are fiat plains intervening between the 
mountain ranges and the shei*\ the most extensive and 
irnpoitaut of which is Mttidja in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Algiers. There is a scarcity of good harbours 
and auebuiagi , 

'I he principal ri\'*r of Algeria is the Slielif, which has 
its sou ices within the borders of the Sahara, and after a 
<our-e of between 3<Jt» and 4H0 miles reaclus the sea near 
M .'tag mem. Tim other ri\**rs are the Seybonse, 120 
* in bngtli. the Siumii.iin. and the Rutninel. besides 
s- : d of 1. ") import-wc. On aeeount of their swiftness, 

1 tl •** pk ky ( h.ua* V r of their cour-e, they are of but 
i it!.- ii'" in navigation. ] luring tin* rainy season they 
* s *"i tio'.v and rau'i* coii-idi lablu interruption to connnnni- 
< it!",:. J.xtui'ive lak*s and marshes prevail, as well as 
“v.-rd wanu in jf i* i al spring'. Thu marshes usually dry 
i,;. ,:i Hi riiim r ami l»*«ne a d« p*»sit of salt; many in the 
mty «>: towns have 1* «*n drain* d by the French. 

J L" f lirnofe of Algeria naturally varies according to the 
i. «i e * »f the country. for while near the sea it is tempered 
L. ti b :*e/e. the heat in tin* inland districts is very great. 
11* i.y jaiiis are of frequent otcuirenci; on the coast during 
l. «i.:.t«r mouths — jK-cemher to February; this period is 
“■ •*•-*! by tie. b iriperat** se.ison. and then from July to 
X, ■ir.'vi by t lie hot reason. Ill May ami the four fol- 
io*. g n the simoon, nr hot wind of the desert, is 

I *• d. i.:. and carries about an extremely fine, penetrating 
s »ad. '1 . •• i-.gr fit diffi reme between day and night tnn- 

P*ritu*> .a ‘t.mifu r; but, generally speaking, the climate 
is 1 • dtii;.. except iii m.irsby districts, and resembles that 
A *■' ’.tie i ,i Spain, Ophthalmia prevails to a great 
extv:.:. 


I Animal * , Products , Trade, &c. — Among tbo wild nni- 

[ mals of Algeria are the panther, jackal, boar, antelope, 
and monkey ; the lion is becoming very scarce. Of birds 
there are the eagle, owl, snipe, and other water-fowl, and 
in the desert tho ostrich. Tortoises, lizards, and serpents 
arc found; and the locusts, which abound, often inflict 
serious damage oil the crops. Tho beasts of burden are 
the camel, ass, and mule — tho fino horses of tho country 
being employed for riding. Large Hocks of sheep and 
gnats are reared by the Arabs. 

! The forests furnish oak, pine, cedar, cork, and other 
trees. Much injury has been caused to the woods by tho 
practice of burning tho grass in order to clear tho country. 
Ores of iron, copper, lead, zinc, and manganese are w’orked 
with advantage, and extensive deposits of rock-salt occur. 
Coral and sponge fisheries arc extensively carried on along 
the coast. 

; The fertility for which Algeria was renowned in ancient 
times still continues. Great benefits have resulted h dry 
regions from the sinking of Artesian wells by the govern- 
ment. The hills are covered with fruit trees of every kind, 
which also abound in the region of the Sahara villages, 
especially the date-palm tree. The sugar-cane grows; 

, and the cultivation of cotton is of long standing. The 
mulberry tree flourishes readily in vnrious parts, ami the 
ricin of Japan has also been introduced for the support, of 
the silkworm. The Eucalyptus globulus (blue gum tree) 
has been imported from Australia, with very successful 
results. Thu grain raised includes wheat, barley, Indian 
corn, millet, dourn, and also rice. 

The manufacture of essential oil for scents has attained 
considerable proportions ; tobacco is largely grown, and is 
u*ry profitable, the government being the chief purchaser, 
for consumption in France. The most important vegetable 
production, however, is tho nlfA fibre, or esparto grass, 
extensively used in the manufacture of paper, which grows 
spontaneously over vast tracts of country where cultivation 
of any description is almost impossible, and covers an area 
of 10,000,000 acres. The extent of land sown in whe.it 
is annually increasing, and the yearly yield is now over 
20,000,000 qrs. The culture of the vino is ako rapidly 
extending. In a recent report from tho British consul 
in Algeria it was pointed out that, owing to its special 
, adaptation for the culture of the grape, Algeria promises to 
1 become one of the finest wine-growing countries in the 
world. A new industry in the shape of ostrich farming 
has lately sprung up, and promises to be attended with 
; important results. 

The imports of Algeria increased from £3, 000, 000 in 
18.00 to £8,000,000 in 1882, and tho exports from 
£800,000 to £2,000,000 in tho same period. About 
four- fifths of the total commerce is with France. Tho 
exports consist chiefly of cattle, flour, skins, wool, olive- 
oil, tobacco, and ores, also a kind of fibre, known as crin 
vegetal, produced from the dwarf palm, and the ulfa fibre 
previously referred to. Tbe imports are wines and spirit**, 
grain, cheese, sugar, soap, glass, cotton goods, ami coal. 

Inhabitants.— Besides the Frcneh colonists and other 
European settlers, tho races which inhabit the territory of 
Algeria consist of eight distinct tribes. 1. Tho Kabyhs 
or Iierb(rs arc descendants of the aborigines, and form a 
great part of tho wholo population. They chiefly inhabit 
th«* more elevated regions. A description of them will bn 
found under Bkrbrrh. 2. The Arabs , a large class, li\u 
principally in the southern part of the country. Thu 
majority <£ them belong to the Bedouin tribe, and from 
their nornffiic and turbulent nature are a source of trouble 
to the colony- Their habits and customs resemble those of 
the Arabs described under Ahaiiia. 8. The Moors , a 
mixed rare, are found in the towns and villages near tlm 
sea-coast. 4. The Turks , who for more than three 
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centuries were the rulers of Algiers, were never a large 
body, and since the occupation of the country by the, 
French have almost disappeared. 5. The Kanlnvgis, 
the oflspring of Turks by Arab or Christian women, are 
said to amount to 17,000 in the city of Algiers alone. 
Some of them belong to tlic native militia; others an* 
employed in various offices under government; many are 
possessed of property, which their fathers or themselves 
have acquired. 6. The Jews camo in great nmnlw-rs to 
Algiers on being driven out of Spain and Portugal in the 
fifteenth century. There are estimated to he between 
40,000 and 50,1)00 living in the principal towns, chiefly 
on the coast. They form the great mercantile class, and 
under the French have enjoyed tho security of life and 
properly which was formerly often denied thorn. 7. The 
Negroes were formerly slaves brought from Soudan by 
the caravans, or kidnapped by the Bedouins of the desert, 
but slavery is now no longer tolerated. 8. Tho Mnznhitr* 
or Biskens , an African race found on the coast ; they arc 
generally honest, peaceful, and industrious. 

Division* and Towns . — Algeria, or that portion of it 
which is settled, is divided into three provinces, Algiers. 
Oran, and Constantine, under the control of a civil 
governor-general and council. These provinces are each 
again Hiibdhidrd into four departments, at the head of 
each of which is a prefect. The governor has the power 
to legislate and to control military affairs, and the less 
civilized parts are still under military rule. The principal 
towns are Algiers, Constantine, Bona, Oran, and Tlemsin. 
The country smith of the Atlas comprises two districts, 
the Znah and the Wad Reag. The Zaab (ancient 
( JirtnUa ) contains many villages inhabited by an indns- 
ti ions population of Arab stock. The Wad Reag contains 
a group of villages inhabited by Kabylc*. 

History and Progress . — The territory of Algeria includes 
the several divisions of ancient Nmnidia, both of the 
Massyli and of the Mosstcsyli, tho kingdoms of M:issinis".i 
and his rival Sypliax, and afterwards, of Jngurthn. It 
also includes part of tho Mauritanian kingdom of Bocehus 
and of Julia. It was conquered successively by the 
Romans, the Vandals, the Byzantine Greeks, and lastly 
by the Arabs, who invaded North Africa at the beginning 
of the eighth century, and established Islamism. Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, after driving the Moors from Spain, 
sent mi expedition to Africa under Cardinal Ximenes and 
Don 1'cdro Navarro, which took possession of Oran ami 
Marsa el Kchir in 1509, and of Bujeiah in the following 
year. The Moors then called in the aid of a Turkish 
corsair, named Jlornsh Barborossa, who, after vanquishing 
the Spaniards, claimed possession of Algiers itself. The 
country in 1519 became a province of Turkey, governed 
by a pasha or regent appointed by the sultan. The first 
who tilled this office was Khair-cd-din, the brother of 
Horush. He manned a largo fleet, with which he swept 
the Mediterranean, striking terror among tho Christian 
sailors. Solyman I. called him to Constantinople, and 
raised him to tho rank of Capndnn Pasha, or Great 
Admiral. H assan, a Sardinian renegade, who succeeded 
him in the regency of Algeria, continued to scour the sea, 
and inako incursions on the const of Spain. Charles V., 
in the plenitude of his power, was baffled in his attack 
upon Algiers in 1511. A terrible storm dispersed his 
fleet, and the army was obliged to re-einbark in the 
greatest confusion. From that epoch tho Algerines 
thought themselves invincible; they extended then* piracies 
not only nil over the Mediterranean, bnt alaorinto the 
Atlantic, and seized the vessels of all nations who did not 
agree to pay them a tribute. 

Robert Blake, in 1555, first taught the Algerines to 
respect tho English flag. Louis XIV. caused Algiers 
to bo bombarded in 16s2 by Admiral Duquesnc, which 


led to a peace in the following year between the two 
countries. The Spaniards, under General O'Reilly . landed 
near Algiers in 1775, hut were obliged to re-emhark in 
Jiasto and with loss. The Dutch, after scvci.d conduits 
with the Algerines, by paying jl sum of lrum.-y obtained 
respect for their flag. So likewise did the Danes nml 
Swedes. The Austrian and Russian flags were protect, d 
by tho special interference of the 1'oite, in con si qui nee of 
treaties with tho latter. But the Italian states were tl.e 
greatest sufferers from tho piracies of the Algerinrs and 
the other Iiarhary powers, who not only seized tin ir vess<K 
and cargoes, but made slaves of all oil board, who woe 
either sold in the market, or sent in < bains to tin* publ : c 
works. In lx 15 the Algerine powi r was checked mils 
lawless exactions hv the ships of the I'nitid Statis. width 
captured a frigate and brig; the ihv was also cnm.pi lied to 
conclude a treaty with the American*, renounce .-11 tribute, 
and pay them (JO.OOO dollars as compensation for t ships 
that had been plundered. Lord Exmouth, in execution of 
the determination taken by tlu* congress of Vienna, put an 
end to Christian slavery in IX DJ by bombarding tb* « ity 
of Algiers, and bringing thejey to terms on this and otlnr 
subjects. A bett< i state of thing" lasted for about deven 
years, when an insult offend hv Unrein Pasha, tl.e last 
dev, to the French consul, in Apul. 1X27, indmed the 
French government to semi an expedition on a v< i \ Jirgc 
scale to take possession of Algiers*. This was rffeited in 
June, 1830. Algiers capitulated to General Bnurmout ; 
the dev abdicated, and rctned to Europe: and the French 
took possession of th« town, **f .lie fb it. and of t he 
treasury, where they fm- *d above .i‘*J.ouo,i mo stilling in 
precious inetals and store 

By the capitulation of the 4th of July, lx.°>0, tl» French 
became possessed “of the city of Algiers, and the forts 
and harhouis depending on it." No mention w is nude of 
the piovinees, nr of the nati\e tribes, mer w hit li the 
.authority of the doy was little ehe than uuinin d. It is 
from this circumstance that the Fnneli have lo*d s.» nmeli 
blond and treasure in extending their possessing of the 
country. The Moors inhabiting the town <d Algid". 
Oran, and Bona, heeaine subjects of Fi.unv; hut tho 
Arabs and Kabyles of the open coiintiy followed thur 
own tactics; and even the Tuikirii bey*, of provinri s 
showed a disposition t<* join with the Arabs and K.ih)li*» 
rather than with the French invaders. A kind of guerilla 
warfare then ensued, which was carried on with varying 
intensity for about seventeen year**, marked ocenri malN 
by inhuman atrocities cm the part of* the Arab**, and hv 
proceedings little less discreditable oil the put of the 
French. The most formidable antagonist to tK* French 
generals was the celebrated Ahd-cl-Kadcr, the hev of 
Mascara, who exhibited great military talent, and inflicted 
very severe losses upon the invaders of his country. It 
was not till December. 1847, when Ahd-cl-Kadcr. pressed 
and hemmed in on all sides, yielded himself a prisoner to 
General Lamorioftrc, that the conquest of Algeria could 
be said to he effected, having cost an expenditure of bb-od 
and treasure utterly out of comparison to the trifling 
worth of the colony to France. [See Aiu»-i i.-Kam it. . 
Even after the rcinov.iKff the great Arab chief mime: ous 
outbreaks of the natives ommvd: and to hold this country, 
with its native population of ‘2.000,000, required as many 
European soldiers ,-i.s were maintained in India by England. 
The force usually kept in Algeria was (10, MM) men, and it 
was said that if the country was rather an expensive luxury 
than a profitable colony to France, it at any rate served as 
an excellent military school where new levies wove quickly 
converted into veterans. In case of an European war, the 
African anny was supposed to be a valuable reserve of 
well-disciplined soldiers inured to campaigning. Experience 
showed the fallacy of this notion, and the struggle with 
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Germany in 1870-71 abundantly demonstrated tho fact apartments open. The flat terruco at tlio top is the resort 
that desultory warfare with savages, resulting in easy of tho family, especially in the evening, to enjoy tho sea 
victories, vvas'the wry worst school of traiiiing the French breeze. The buildings are of white stone, nml though 
soldier could have. rather dazzling in such a bright climate, present a striking 

The Arabs and Kabyles took advantage of the complica- and picturesque appearance from a distance. The circum- 
tions of the French, and broke out in 1871 in widespread ferencu of Algiers was formerly little more tliuii 2 miles; 
revolt; but after its suppression Algeria entered upon a in the old town the streets aro very narrow, tho widest 
fairly promising career of civilization, and instead of an being only 12 feet. Since its occupation by the French, 
essentially niilit try rule, a new organization has been a new town has been constructed near tho sea-shore, in 
established, which comprises all the usual features of the the centre of which is a large handsome square, with a 
French governimnt. If, as is said, tho country has cost fountain and orange and lime trees. The go\ eminent 
France 1.10.000 men and fully <£*200,000.000 more than offices, barracks, hotels, aud other buildings give this part 
the revenue derived from it, it is at all events a great gain of Algiers quite the appearance of an European town. Ono 
to the woild to luxe trails funned a nest of pirates and of the most notable improvements is a splendid new terrace, 
robbers into a really tine colony with ports, fortifications, raised upon a series of lofty arches along the sea front 
public buildings of all kinds, roads, railways, tillages, of the city. The hills, which rise in the form of an 
cities, abundance of cleared and fertile land, irrigation amphitheatre around tho city, nre studded with country- 
works. and mine'* of immen>e value. After the cession of houses, gardens, vineyards, and olive groves. Algiers is well 
Alsace and Lon .line, emigration from those districts w.is supplied with water, which is conveyed from the country by 
encouraged by free grants of laud with satisfactory results, an aqueduct, and then distributed by conduits all uvr tho 
The European population increased from 11*2, 000 in city. It has become ono of tho health stations for wealthy 
1*01 to 312.000 in 1881. The number of natives is Europeans, who visit it to escape the rigour of their own 
* about 4,fi00,0oo, of whom no less than 2.300,000 consist winter. Fogs and white frosts arc unknown, and the wintcT 
of wandering Arab tribes. Of the European population temperature is uniformly mild and genial. Algiers, besides 
only about one-half are Fieiuh. About 700 miles of being the residence of the governor of Algeria, and of tho 
railway arc c« mpb tub and 300 more aie in course of con- 1 prefect of the department of Algiers, is also the seat of a 
si 1 action or plain:*.!. | bishop. It possesses also a royal college, schools, library, 

In 1877 a v*:y intonating and satisfactory report on j courts of law, bank, and opera-house, as well as various 
tin- state of tin * • li.ny was issued by tin* guwmor. General ■ mosques, Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, and 
Chan/y, who i . .i. -bb r* d that the object of the French , Jewish synagogues. The town is well fortified towards 
givcrnmint sh* r.i i be tin* eventual transformation of the j the sea, but is commanded by neighbouring hills. It bus 
.tin* udnny inti. .* uwl o niton*. <>n the accession of j two fine suburbs, and horse-racing forms a favourite 

M. Juhs divw in 1>7!» sn presidint of the French ! amusement. The hurlxmr has been improved, and its 

lb. public. tl.N :<!• a w in earned out to some extent, and ! two docks will accommodate the largest ships. The trade 
a ii\il g.wn.or w.v» placed at the head of both civil and J in considerable, and will bo found referred to under 
military autic-i it'* IN- 1 lench magistracy arc gaining Aiaiekia. Algiers has regular steam rominuuieation 
’e-re ami m<>rc ti.«* c-nitid* nee nf tin* natives ; the Arabs with French and other ports, and is also connect e«l wdtli 
aivi \-biiiitai :ly * .1 tin : r ilnMn it to the primal \ schools. France by a submarine cable. The population in 1882 
a\*i t! < -.* wi*. i.iM* »i.. plate tin in in the French j was 33,000 Europeans and 20,000 natives. 

Ivictn and h,_i . r -« l.< * )K. I ALGO'A BAY is an inlet on the south-east coast of 

ALGHE RO, a town »n the w<>t coast of the Maud of Africa, about 20 miles wide from east to west, and marly 
> I'duiM. in tl.> a prowM •• «>f S i**-..iri. uboat 1.1 miles »«mtli j 300 miles cast of Cape Town. The anchorage in good, 

(<:' ti.c town i«i t! tt 1. 1 in*. It -t.imU mi the *dior»* of ji and for six months of the year, when tho north-west winds 

-p i* i Mi*. bay ■ 1 i- -iirn»tmd**d by stout walls, flanked prevail, is perfectly secure, hut during the remaining 
with ba-ti'*.iN ,d t*»w.r-. Use town, l.owewr. In com- months a heavy sea rolls in front the south-east. Tin* lido 
uiib'd by t:.* i.* igi.buui ing bill'*. Alghcru (oi.t.iiiiN a ri***\s in the bay from 6 to 7 feet. It lias a le\cl sandy 
» itl.idral. *■* \.j.! iM.nl.iN ninvi lit*. and public scIhmiU. shore, and rect*i\cs several rivers, the chief of which are 
. .*1 i-* aK*» t !.* *** it of .i bidiop. In-id** tie* town the j the Sunday and Eaasher. At the mouth of the latter is 
w .t* j --uj.ply l*, obt lined from iMern**. and in the vicinity ■ P<»it KlizaU-tb, distant about 3 miles N.W. fiom Capo 
r.'i* .in .-one ili.« g;**rto. 'I hi* m«>-t beautiful coral of j Recife, the western point of the bay. It was in ibis bay 
::.*. -Midit'H.i* .n. ami th* b. -t wine of the inland, are that the first body of Hritish emigrants to the eastern pro- 
• j/> *rt* 1 fr A 'J .:«*. tog»tl.ir with tobacco, grain, wool, j rinee of Cape Colony landed in 1820. It forms the chief 
■i .a lie* .no hot igu for large vessels is at; harbour, and has an increasing trade. 

Port* Conte, about !» nnh n tu tbe N.W. The fxipulation j AL'GUAZIL, an officer in Spain answering to tho 
:■» 18*2 w..- in mu. iJuring the SpanMi occupation the | English bailiff. The name is from tho Arabic el-razit , 
t w < w < t N a faioiiiit>- r»-»dtncc of Ch.nl* s V. j or from the Hebrew verb f/azal , which means **to catch.” 

ALGIERS' fFr*nih. .l/yer; Arabic. l *the 1 The duty of an nlgnazil or alguacil is at present confined 

I ..ii.d y. the < ij.ital of Algeria, is situated on the west to the apprehension of criminals ; the office of executioner, 
■* of a biv of tie* s.*rne name in the Mediterranean, which he also formerly tilled, being now discharged by the 
It w i-, f.r-t biiiit about !»33 A.*>. by Jussuf Z*ii. an , nnlut/n. 

Ai.ibi.in * he f. of th*- Zeiuti* dynasty, which sm cr«*d**d ALHA'MA, ft town of Spain, 2fl miles S.W. of Granada, 
t:*.it of Agbi* b in the vrtrn ignty of the country. It In in the province of the same flame. It has a very picturesque 
in tl.e sL,pe of .in irregular triangle, of which one side situation on the edge of a chasm, through wliit h flows tho 
F formed by th** ^a-c o rt -t, ami the other two run up the i river Marchan. Near it are hot mineral baths, mid three, 
'i* < u*‘.ty (if *a «.t»fp hill whifh faces the X. and N.E.. and | together with the Moorish and other antiquities which aro 
w i..e h i-, crown* <1 by th** CVhah, or ancient fortress of the to he foiftd here, cause the place to bo much frequented. 
*;*•>•'. "in* hou-* s ri' , «* irr.el ually on*; above the other, so Its jiopulation is 7000. There is another Alliama 19 
ti «t th* re i, ■* ,iro lv ow that has not n view of the sea miles W.S.W. of Murcia, in the province of Murcia, which 
from its terraie. '1 in n;itiie houses are square, and mostly also has mineral waters, mid n population of 0600. Tho 
tw., '■tones high; th**y have a closed eouit in the middle, name is said to bo Arabic, and to mean u warm liaths." II 
on which, ami not on th** street, the windows of the is applied to several other small places in S pain. 
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AlaHAM'BRA, properly Alambra, a small town of 
Spain, in the province of La Mancha, 40 miles E. of 
Ciudad Real. It contains many inscriptions and other 
Roman antiquities, and there can be little doubt that 
it marks the sito of the town called Laminium in the 
“ Itinerary ” of Antoninus. 

ALHAMBRA, an ancient castle and palace of the 
Mohammedan kings of Granada. It was begun by Ibnu- | 
I-ahmar in 1211, continued by his Bon Abu’abdillah, and 
finished by his grandson, Mohammed III., about 1311. 
It occupies the site of the Kassaban al-hamra, the 41 rod 
inelosure,” and was originally called the Kal’at al-hamra, 
the “ ml palace,” of which the present name is a cor- 
ruption. 

The Alhambra is situated on A lull to the cast of 
the town of Granada. It is surrounded by a strong 
wall, flanked by square towers, and inclosing an area 
of 2500 feet in length, and 650 in breadth. The walls 
follow all the windings of the mountain, and are con- 
structed of “ tapia," an artificial concrete, consisting of 
pebbles, rubble, nud lime, put moist into a wooden frame. 
When the mortar was set the frame was removed, and the 
portions were used successively in building the walls, 
which grew harder by time. The colour is reddish, and 
hence the name al-hamra, 44 the red.” The river lhirro 
Hows by the base of the hill on the east, north, and west. 

The exterior appearance of the Alhambra is simple and 
severe, and gives no indication of the gorgeous beauty 



Guta of Justice. 


which once distinguished the interior. Having ascended 
the bill from the city of Granada, n natural terrace is 
reached in front, of the Torre do Justicia (the Gate of 
Justice), which is the grand entrance. A fine tank in front | 
of this gate is now filled up with rubbish. The Torre dc 
Jnstieia, so called b(*canse justice was dispensed there after 
the manner of the East, is a square tower with a double 
entrance gate, the horse, -shoo arch in front rising to half 
the height of the tower. An inscription on a stone in this 
tower mentions the date when it was completed, a.h. 7 13 
(A.i>. 1 3 13). Having passed through the double entrance- 
gates, a narrow passage conducts to the Plaza de los 
Algihes, or “ Court of the Cisterns,” which are two, the 
largest, 102 feet long and 56 wide, arched over, and in- 
closed by a wall 0 feet thick. In these cisterns the water 
from tho river Darro deposited its sediment, and was kept 
cool for tho use of the castle. 

On the east side of this Plaza is the Alcahnza, which is 
a palace built for Charles V. in the Cinqucccnto style, by 
the architect Alonso Berreguotc. On the north is a very 
ciimplo and unostentatious entrance to the Mcsuar, or com- 


mon bathing-court, 150 feet in length mid 56 in width. 

It is paved with white marble, and tin* walls covered with 
arabesques of admirable workmanship. In the rnidst of 
this court is a basin sufficiently large to swirn in, bordered 
with parterres of flowers, beds of ioh*s, and rows of 
orange trees. This court w:is designed as ji common bath 
for servants and other dependents of the palace, and sup- 
plied with water the fountains of the other departments. 

At the lower end of the Mcsuar is ail archway leading 
to the Patio de los Leones, or “Court of Lions.” Jt F 
open to the sky, measures 100 feet by 60, and is paved 
with white marble. In the centre of it is a large lmsiu of 
alabaster, of twelve sides, renting on the hacks of twr-be 
lions, rudely carved. Over this basin a smaller one i 
from which a large body of water spouts into the air, and 
falling from one basin into tin* otlier, P sent forth through 
the mouths of the lions. This court is surrounded by 
a gallery supported by above lfhi -lender and elegant 
columns, 0 feet high, and inches in diameter. These 
col mm is arc very irregularly placed : sometimes they an* 
single, and sometimes in groups of two or thicc. The 
walls, up to the height of 15 feet from tin* ground, are 
covered with blue and yellow mosaic tiliin>. The columns 
, and ceiling of the gallery are beautifully ornamented with 1 
arabesques and fiet-work in the nn *sf exquisite taste. 
Around the upper face of the Fountain of the Lions an* 
some Arabic verses, which describe.Jn a style of Orient d 
hyperbole, the wonders and the beauty of tin* fountain. 
From each end of the court project- i portico, which is 
also supported by slender marble columns. On the left 
side of the Court of the I.ioi.s i the Sal i d«* los Aben- 
corrages — so called fr- • ° Vgend of tin- massacre of certain 
illustrious chiefs of tha n me— nml opposite to it is the 
Sala dc las dus Hermanns, or "Hall of the Two Sisters,” 
so called from two huge flags of white marble, without a 
flaw or stain, which are in the pavcirn lit. Oil the upper 
end of the Mcsuar stands the n-.i'-nitici nt Tower of 
Comares. This inawve tow< r rise*. ah*.\.* tin* rest of the 
building, and overhangs a deep rixim*, which descends 
almost perpendicularly to the river D . i r« *. The prospect 
from this tower is truly in ignifn «*:it. The delightful 
valley through which the Harm flow*, pirt of the city of 
Granada, and the beautiful plain in wlhli it stands, pre- 
sent an enchanting natural pnimpiu. i. I lie Hall of tin* 
Ambassadors, which occupies tin* win*’.* ..f tin* interior of 
the Tower of Comares, still presen <" li.nis ef its past 
splendour. The walls are richly stuc* ->rd and ornamented 
with arabesques of exquisite workmanship. The t > ding is 
of cedar- wood, inlaid wit li ivory. si!v<r. and mother-of- 
pearl. The three sides of the hill m* full of windows, 
formed in the immense thickness of t !.«■ w ill, which thus 
allow a free circulation to the air. and. .admit a faint light, 
which produces a surprising effect. In. the same manner 
all the halls of the Alhainhm are lighted and ventilated. 
To the east of the Sala dc Comares N the Toeador dc la 
Reina. or Queen's Dressing-room, and mar it is the Gar- 
den of Lindarajn, with its alabaster fountain, and groves 
of roses, myrtles, and orange trees. Modern research has 
brought to light another hall, called the Hall of the 
Escutcheons. 

At a short distance from the Alhambra rises the Cerro 
del Sol, or ** Sun Mountain,” on wlmli the Generalifo is 
situated - a palatial villa where the Mohammedan kings 
spent the summer months. It is built in the same style 
, as the Alhainhm. Its situation is h Jily picturesque. 
Here are fountains spouting above the loftiest, trees, 
numerous cascades, terraces placed in amphitheatre, and 
the immense cypresses which once overshadowed the kings 
and queens of Granada. 

When we examine the halls of the Alhambra, we are 
no less surprised at the elegance of their construction and 
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the beauty of thrir ornaments than at the durability of a in 1810, which lias since been partially repaired, and in 
work of such a dedicate nature; the blue, the carmine, and 1870 the Spanish government granted 00,000 dollars to- 
the gold still presene all their brilliancy and freshness ; wards restoring and preserving the building. The Court 
the slender columns ami apparently fragile filigree work of Lions, Tribunal of Justice, and Hall of the Abencerrnges 
have stood the uemsitudes of li\e centuries. Much arc reproduced in a most elaborate and splendid manner 
damage was done to the Alhambra by General Sebastiani ; at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 



C-uit. 

A.i.uiiibia is gu.tidid by a body of i n vuli don , or 
1 '. Tiled \cicrari>. who sme as guidc>. 

ALIAS. in legal proceeding:-. denote-. a second or fur- 
t - r «b -i riptmn t »f a person who has gone by two «»r nioic 
<: Thunt :n;ii(.\ l «*r example. if the miih* person is known 
by the of .John Srn It h as well as the name of John 

Ti is described in < i\ 1 1 and rriiriiu.il pleading-., 

a*.-: .a I* gal language g* imially. John Smith, alias <li< tus 
(. t. ■ : w ,«.• (.died) John Ihomson. 

ALI BEN 4BI TALES, Miruained by the .Arabs 
A*a>l A '/ah, arai by the P* r.sians *Sfiir-i-K hnila, ir. the 
L :i "f God. w.is tie* fouith tallph or sm c •-.'•or of the 
A: b. in prople t Moh.i'i.ni' d in the government of the m-w* 

• !*.!•■ I-iUMib’ii by h.lii, and o« < upied the thione duiing 
tb- irs .>•>- H> aft. r the If. gu.i (\.\k b5.j~bb0). lie 
v ti •• e.,u-:i.-g» rmaii of Mohaimr.ed, and had fiuin his 
f: .bo ,1 hied umler his rare and protection. When tin* 

1 .,:.norjr.c»d l.irns* If as a piopl.tf. Ali, then ten or 

• • .i \. ai- old. was. a# cording to ti.el tion, the tir*t man 
v. .j r.j-.ijwli dg. d Id- linine missj.^i. Prom tin ms i imuu- 

. a"-, a. id also o»i amount of his marriage with Fatima, 
t. ■' c. j' !• r of M,ih i:i..i.ed. Ali apjaand to have stioiig 
fl ‘- f corr rn in h r-li'.p ov< r the Faithful, when the 
P pi. : - . '--'L b J J ) without leaving male is-ue. 

■/: > r a- — ;i .»t* s of tie* 1’ioplu t, Abu lb kr, Oin.il, 
fi - 1 Oil . i;j. w-r- . l.owi k r. siji t i-sMicly appointed caliph -» 
b»*f r- Ali » lire to tie- t) rone (a.i>. bad;. After a reign 
Of O .!y bvc v»,.r*, o i.ijj.ad entiuly with tiiil and foiiign 


•t 1.1. .as. 

i wai s. he was assassinated with a poisoned sword in his 
j resident e at Kufn, and died three days after (.v.n. bbO), 
1 at the age of a 1 unit sixty. 

| Ali had three sons by Fatima — II ils s:m, Hussein, and 
i Mohsen; the latter died very young. Hnssuu sue. ceded 
l his father for u short time in the government, ami with 
; hi-, murder terminated, according to Arabic historians, the 
U fji t uuutc caliphate, i.e, the succession of those caliphs who 
bail been appointed by the free choice of the Faithful. 
The Persians and some Tai tars are Shiites (Schismatics), 
and they consider Ali the true successor of Mohammed, 
the others being interlopers. Amongst them, thuefoiv, 
the tragedy of Hassan and Hussein is held sailed, ami 
foiins the subject of a miracle play, lusting seu-uil dux*., 
he Smm.s, Hass an. 

ALIBI, a Latin tenn which signifies “in another 
place.” Jf n person ebarged with an ofleiiee committed .it 
a ecit.iiii time and place shown that he was elsewhere at 
that time, he is said to prove an alibi . If tine, this is 
obviously the ln*»t proof of innocence; but iio kind of de- 
June ofleis so ready an opportunity for false eiidenee. 

ALICANTE, a maritime province of Spain, hnuuded 
on the X. by Valencia, S. and W. by Miueia, and E. by 
the Mediterranean, with a length of about 70 miles, n 
bn adtli 00 miles, and an area of 2100 square miles. Kx- 
cept on the sea-coast the territory is mountainous, Imt 
notwithstanding a slight rainfall extremely fertile, nnd pro- 
duces rice, sugar-cane, esparto grass, and many tropica) 
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vegetables and fruits. Much care is bestowed on tlie sound less harsh. It is, however, still employed in all 
rearing of silk-worms and bees, and the wine produced is official and legal documents. 

Borne of tho best in Spain. Amongst minerals copper and The regulations which have been made for the treatment 
lead may bo mentioned. Manufactures are not neglected of aliens in this country have varied at different pc riods. 
by tho inhabitants, who are extremely industrious. They Tho first order on the subject was one of Henry III., 
consist of silk, cotton, and other fabrics, paper, earthen- which declared that merchant strangers should ha\c Km* 
ware, leather, &c. Fishing is prosecuted. Barilla is to coine and go, and to trade on the Minus footing .is 
obtained from sea-weed, and salt from the marshes on tho | English merchants; “and if they ho of a land at war 
sea-coast. These districts, however, are not very salubrious. ! against us, and if such be found in our land at the brgin- 
Thero are no rivers of any size. Population, 408,000. | ning of the war, they shall he attached without harm of 
Alicante formed part of the ancient provinces of Alicante : body or goods until it be known unto us or our elfff- 
nnd Murcia. I justice how the merchants of our land be ('titivated." 

ALICANTE, a well-built seaport, situated on a bay 1 Edward I. gave to alien > a remedy against the lamU «»f 
of the Meditcrauncnn, in the above province. The town , their debtors; and Edward II., as might haw be»n 
is built on a peninsula, at the foot of a hill, which has a . expected in a prince so much given to the company of 
furtitied castle on its summit. i foreigners, granted them other privileges, which had rather 

Alicante is the terminus of tho South-eastern Hail- j the effect of rousing jealousy in the minds of the English 
way from Madrid, and its prosperity has much augmented ! than of satisfying tin* foreigners, who still craved for more, 
.since the opening of'tlio line in 1858. It is now the I Edward III. ami Kieliaid II. parsed many statutes which 
third seaport in Spain. The chief buildings are the I aimed at encouraging aliens to engage in English eommeire. 
cathedral, bishop’s palace, town-house, museum, and By a law of the former king an act of jivdiu* was done to 
library. There are also a school of navigation and se\eral ! aliens, who seem before that time to have been answerable 
benevolent institutions. Cotton, woollen, and linen goods . for tho faults of their fellows, though they might haw been 
and soda are manufactured, and there is also un extensive j powerless to control or to affect them in any way. A most 
cigar manufactory, which is a government monopoly. It. ! important order, considering the frequency of war, was also 
employs upwards of 4000 women, has a very wide reputa- j made to the effect, that after pioeUimation of war against 
tion for superior finish, and is constantly at work. I a state, the people belonging thereto and rvH'dciit in 

The foreign trade of Alicante consists chiefly of imports i England .should have *i\ weeks in which to sell their good* 
of coal, iron, machinery, cod-fish, and guano. The ex- | and get out of the country. 

ports are raisins, oranges, and esparto to Great Britain; j The Parliament of Kichard II., vhiili agreed that alien 
wine to France; and liquorico root to the United States, j merchants should bewail treated in order that they might 
The. wine, called from its dark colour vinn Unto , is j have the “greater com ge to repair” to England, also 
chiefly .shipped to the port of Cette, in Langucdtc, 1 passed a law to compel them to spend half the money they 
whence it is sent to Bordeaux, to be mixed with the in- j icccived for their goods on English commodities, a law 
ferior Medoc clarets. Oil, olives, almonds, and soap are ! which it is needless to say was constantly evaded. The 
likewise exported. Tho port of Alicanto is an open hay, j disgust inspired by Richard’* pivdil.vtiuu for strangers 
10 miles in width, between the Cape do la Huerta and ! produced the npprrssiw regulation of Homy IV., by winch 
Plana Island, from which latter place, very tine marble is alien merchants were compelled to x-ll tin ir wires within 
procured. The auchoragc is good, but only small vessels 1 three months, to spend the money they earned upon the 
can approach the mole or quay to take in or discharge conunoditks of the kingdom, and to d\ull only with 
their, lading. English and other consuls arc stationed here, appointed hosts, who were to be answerable for them both 
Alicante htands on tho site of the ancient town of, in their personal and cominereiil conduit, 'lhcre may 
Lnn ntum. It was besieged by the Moors in 11131, and \ haw been necessity in the cireumstauci s which attended 
again in 1709 by the French, when a British officer who the anti-French policy «»f Henry \\, for the statute made 
had charge of the fortress perished in an explosion. Our- , in his reign, by which the ahow orders of Henry IV., 
ing the Peninsular war in 1812, when the French general, 1 which wcic rescinded the year after they were made, were 
Suchet, succeeded in making himself master of the rest- ! confirmed, with this addition, that busts were ord. red to 
of the kingdom of Valencia, Alicanto had the honour of j be appointed at all poita or towns in whit h aliens dwelt, 
successfully resisting tho invaders. It was also bom- \ These regulations, coupled with the natural tendency of 
harded by tho Intransigent insurgents in 1873, but the j men of the same nation to congregate in a strange country, 
guns of the fort were more than a match for those of the j led to the institution of foreign guilds, and to the settle- 
ironclads, which were disabled after two days* fighting. | incut of foreigners in paiticular localities of towns. These 
The population in 1882 was 32,000. foreign guilds had ehaiters and grants of inoerporation, 

ALIGA'TA or LICATA, surnamed C Arnold , “the j by which — generally in icturn for a sum of money — tho 
bch»\ eil,” the most important commercial city on'the south king granted them ecitain privilege* and iiuumuitic*'. A 
coast of Sicily, in tho provinco of Girgciiti. Population, differential duly in faiour of the English consumer was 
17.500. The town is built on tho right bank of the Salso. charged on coals, and on ccitaiu English manufactured 
the largest river of tho island, and although it possesses no goods sold to foreigners, aiul xarioiis other minor disadvan- 
liarlmur it exports considerable quantities of grain, mnea- t.igrs were imposed oil the aliens ; but in the eighth year 
nmi, pistachios, almonds, sulphur, wine, and soda. The of Henry VI. a just concession was made to them, wliieli 
ancient Phintios is believed to liavo occupied this spot, and remained in foice till 1 n 7<‘. when it was considered no 
near here many of the most remarkable events of tho longer necessary. It was found that in thceiimiii.il courts 
Punic wars were enacted. an alien, simply because he was siuh, often had scant 

A LIEN. An alien is one who is born out of the justice at the hands of n jury of which Ho members had a 
ligeanco (allegiance) of the king (Littleton, 198). The national antipathy to him. e\en if they were not interested 
word is denied from the Latin alhnufi, hut that used by particularly in bis fall. An Act of Henry VI. provided 
the English or other law waiters in Latin is alu'nit/enn. that in all cases where :u\ alien was on his defence, lie 
Tho condition of an alien, according to this definition, is not might ele« t to he tried by a mixed jury, half English, half 
determined by place, hut by allegiance. [Sec Am-kcuaxck. | aliens, at whose hands it was supposed he might expect a 
Tho word alien 1ms of late years been little used — righteous verdict. 

44 foreigner ” being more generally preferred, as having a Richard 111., hoping to conciliate the English trades- 
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men, passed an Act forbidding aliens to be handicrafts- 
men in England, to make any doth within the realm, 
to retail their goods, or to have English servants; and 
this Act, though ostensibly repealed by Henry VII., 
vras expressly confirmed by Homy VIII., who also 
made restrictions as to the number of apprentices and 
journeymen that might be taken. In the twenty -first 
year of his reign lie ratified a decree of the Star Chamber 
forbidding aliens to keep moie than two alien tenants, 
requiring them to swear the oath of allegiance to the king, 
and forbidding them to set up new shops, or to assemble 
anywhere but in their nnmion hall. Subsequently he 
forbade alien handieiaftsmen, who were not denizens, to 
receive a lew* of land or piemNes; and this piohibitimi 
continued in force till tile pre-ent reign, when it was per- 
mitted to friendly fmvigiieis to have a lease for a period 
not exceeding twenty-one yoais. 

In tile reign of (’li.ules II. aliens were invited to settle 
in this country, and to engage in eeitaiu trades, by an oiler 
of the privileges nf native subjects (15 Charles II. e. la). 
This statute was ivpi lied by 12 and 13 Will. III. e. 2; 
but an Act of Anne n ituiuli/.ed all fonigners who should 
serve fur two yens on b.i ud any ship of her Majesty's navy 
or a British niei, h mt slop. 

Ill tile e ii 1\ put «»f the 1 .st uiituiy ^17"-x'> a bill was 
brought into p uliannut fm tin* geiur.il natuializati«»n of 
all foreign l*r« *t stau* upon th.-ii t iking certain oaths and 
receiving the s.i L »rarn,.||t in any Protest mt church, and it 
jessed notwith'-t..'!.! ng t!.-* >tn mioiis opposition «»t* the 
city of Loudon, who n p * i^r* *1 tint they would sustain 
los*. by I.. i T *_: "'•!._'■<! ! • ie:n:t c» it i’ll dues wbieli aliens 
iii'ii* obb:».i t< | i\. Ait«r remaining in opir.itioii for 
three veils it was i* p a!» d on a sug:T i ‘ s ti || n "f its injurious 
effects up *n tj. • int.r-'tsuf ml nral-born subjects; but a 
previous ?*• ; i f <:* . ff. t t : ng this ub;. < t w.ls rejeitcd by the 
Lor«i'*. T t> r and agi’n-t tin* nua-ure are 

statid !•; the fomth \.-1 m ,• of t handlu's ( '•enmolis' 

I debate p. 1 I','-122. Iii 17 1"* and 1731 a nica-anv 


mi:*.' «r * 

.. tii • A- 1 "f IT"-'' 

v; i-* bj 

• forwaid. and in 

1731 it 

» t • i 1 a *• »* i • l t 

b’i 
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»• qll» >• 
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prt-' : ;. to.!: .it nil * n ut> tb. power li is undotibb dly 

1 -» . t* n . >.• :t. il. thoiigh ie»t of lat*- yi ais without tie* 

s t r :. * :>.'i if Pni’ in.' *,t. I:j 1>27 a lm asiire was i :it i «»- 
i!:i-s-d (7 <i-o. IV. «. ."il i f »r the g* m ral legislation of all 

.i. : *:.s i to this Country. *lin> Act wa*» repealed 
l v b W.'.l. IV. i . 11. but ii. piov.d'iiis of .i similar « ha- 
i: !• r w.r-- i..tiodiii • -i. 'Ji.-v hoi-iu*. giadi.allv. fell 
i’-t . •! -le-tud* . 

II; C' •■ 7 ivl > \* 't. c. fib. it was ci, i. t*d that any 
J * bnrio.t of H-r M iji -t y’-* dominions of a Ii otj.-i r 
a i. :tu d-bo. li k, l l Y , et. should b*' colisidil'd a 
\ it’.- * - , v .j. . t. Any woUj.im :i i li l :• <1 to a naturol- 
'■«>[, ■ . i* to! i p* r-ot: nifurali/'d. was to have all tie* 
w ,r of a i, itm.il-boi u subpet; and the <hi!d of an 
J . 1 • ’ .i ...1 a.. al.**n eoni«! t d:*- any property. r*al or 
p i‘ : i \ i.d/iituiee, i;: the s i:ue way as if liis father 
ha-;*- , i I.. .;I--i,ma:i. In J.u t. the only di-tiie lions of 

tie* .* i ! ■ p >it ii.ee iM>oii/<d in ren-nt years between 

aiej.s ■ ... i. itm ! boin subject * were -that the former 
"Uei i it ■ ot* f jr a in> mb'-i -if Parliament or be tliern- 
►clve? 1 '• *‘t ( d. ton'd not sit on juries, and could not 
held J,.a 1 f ,r e thm t^'iity-i.ne u-ar«. T li»: latter 
Lsabi! iy wa^, how ver. bug got over in practice hy the 


ingenuity of lawyers, ami was entirely removed in 1870. 
They can now liohl every kind of real and personal prop- 
erty except Rritish vessels — it being considered that n 
person who owes no allegiance to the state, and who, when 
on the sea, is no longer amcnablo to our laws, should lmvo 
no claim on the protection of tho British flag, nnd more 
especially so as a ship, unlike real estate, may at any 
moment’ be withdrawn from British dominion altogether. 
With this exception, and the fact that tho property held 
! by an alien does not qualify for any office or municipal, 
parliamentary, or other franchise — it being considered only 
, reasonable that if such persons have not sufficient interest 
in the country to become naturalized they should not 
' enjoy these privileges — aliens are now ndmitted to all the 
rights of British subjects. 

According to the old doctrine, a man Uvrn in England 
but migrating to another country not only still remained 
an Englishman, but any children bom to him in that 
: country were also English subjects, although their mother 
| might have been an alien. The object of this early Jaw 
I was undoubtedly to confer on the foreign-born ehildn i of 
an Englishman the privileges of English subjects; but a 
later Act, passed in the reign of Queen Anne, was con- 
strued hy tin 1 judges not only to give them the privileged 
| hut to render them liable to the duties of British citizens. 

Tliit latter statute, followed by another Act of tioorge IL, 

, made in theory the issue of an English father EnglMi for 
two generations. This doctrine was, of course, quite 
incompatible with the facility of modern travel, and it 
was no sooner challenged than it fell to pirn's. Eor in- 
stance, under it hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of 
pi-rsoiH permanently settled in the I'uitcd States had 
- lrg.il claims on tho British government which it was 
notoriously impossible to accede to; and on the other 
hand the government had legal rights over them which it 
was aUo notoriously imjiossible to enforce. This was 
especially exemplified at tho commeneeinciit of the 
American civil war in 1 Kill, when many persons — to all 
inti nts and purposes citizens of America — claimed exemp- 
tion fioin conscription on the ground of their being Biiti.sli 
subjects — a claim which both the English and Amere-m 
governments refused to recognize. To pnt an end to swell 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs a commission w.i-* ap 
point'd to consider the whole subject in IMIS; and the 
result of their deliberations was the parsing of an Act, in 
l*7<b under which any Englishman who chooses to do so 
can renounce allegiance to his own country hy becoming 
naturalized in another, thus avoiding the anomaly of tho 
double nationality which formerly existed. A convention, 
ananged in 1H71, defined how he may, if so disposed, 
repatriate himself at a subsequent time, the process simply 
consisting of a declaration made, in the case of an Ameri- 
can, before a United States Consul ; or, by an Englishman, 
hi fore -t justice of the peace. The old method of t rial hy 
a jury de rnedietatn UnytHt was aNo abolished hy the same 
1 Ai t. it being considered that the circumstances under 
which it originated had become obsolete, and that it was 
nu unjustifiable stigma on the English nation to assume 
tint .-iii alien on his trial would not he treated fairly hy 
Buti<h subjects alone. Formerly an Englishwoman inar- 
iving nq alien remained an Englishwoman, and did not 
I.V-I- le r nationality; but there were grout inoomenionees in 
the wife being a e’itizen of our country and the htuband of 
another. The domicile of the wife, tho law bv which her 
property and relations with her husband and family worn 
Hgulited, was the same as that of her husband, and ko 
with tin* children of any person domiciled in a foreign 
country ; but with nationality it was different. Under tho 
in w law, however, tho wife acquires the nationality of her 
1 husband. The children of Englishmen who are minors 
at the time of their fathers naturalization In a foreign 
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country, if they resido with him in the country of his 
adoption, become also subjects of that country, but not 
otherwise. Tho reason for this difference is obvious. 
Children may have embarked in pursuits in England ! 
which they prefer to any career open to them in the country j 
of their father's adoption ; they may, though under age, j 
be in tho English army or navy, and we should not think 
of converting them into Frenchmen, Germans, or Ameri- j 
cans because their fathers had chosen to settle and be 
naturalized in those countries. They have, however, the j 
option of claiming their naturalization as a right when 
they become of age. Tho United States have conformed ; 
ns far as possible to tho spirit of tho new English law. and 
now claim no allegiance from Americans properly natmal- | 
ized in this country ; but several states both in Europe and 
America still retain the old idea of an indelible allegiance, 
and will not admit, in theory at least, that their subjects 
can legally renounce their nationality. Of course- no 
notice is taken of this objection if a person belonging to 1 
one of those countries, but resident in the United King- j 
dom, desires to become naturalized here, and complies with 
the proper regulations, the chief being a three years’ resi- 
dence [sec Naturalization] ; but ns serious complication 
might arise if such persons returned to their own country 
and claimed protection na Rritish subjects, whilst acting 
perhaps conti ary to their original allegiance, it lias been 
piov ided that naturalization shall confer the privilege of a 
British subject, and shall entitle persons to protection as 
Midi iii c\erv country except that to which the man origin- 
ally belonged ; and if he chooses to return and place him- 
self in its power, or subject himself to any procedure 
which that country may adopt with reference to any act of 
his, it must bo at fiis own risk. It is not reasonable or, 
right that when wo have conferred the privilege of natural- 
ization for the purposo of allowing such per&o»s to engage 
in pursuits most suitable to them, they should expect us 
to protect them against the consequences of their own 
acts when they return to the country, of which they were 
originally subjects. 

Perhaps tho greatest anomaly still existing as regards 
aliens is that the child of alien parents, if horn in this 
country, is a British subject, except in the case of ambas- 
sadors and other official residents, whose children have 
always been recognized as belonging to the country their 
fathers represent, or in whose service they arc. The same 
l”\v also prevails in the United States; hut in almost 
every other country in Europe and America the nationality 
of the child depends on its parents, and not on the acci- 
dental locality of its birth. A person without any will of 
his own in the matter may therefore be liable to a double 
nationality, and formerly he was not even able to divert 
himself of it if he wished to do so ; but. under the new 
Act be may renounce his English allegiance, if lie wishes 
to do so, when he comes of age. 

The laws of other countries as to aliens and nationality 
vary very much. As beforo stated, that of the l nited ' 
States of America is very similar to our own. Under a 
statute of 1X55, tho privilege of citizenship was conferied 
on persons horn ot American parents out of the territories 
of the States, but it is limited to one generation, unless 
the parents have resided in the States — there being an ex- 
press provision u that the rights of citizenship shall not 
descend to such persons whose fathers never resided in the 
United States.” Any woman married to a citizen of the 
States is now* d^etned and taken to he a citizen. 

The nations of Continental Europe make nationality 
depend, some exclusively and all principally, on the 
nationality of the parent ; and under the law of no country 
is the child of a subject other than a subject bv reason of 
having been born out of the dominions of the particular 
country. Such, however, was not the ancient law of Con- 


tinental nations universally. On the contrary, in some at 
least, if not all, birth within the dominions of the parti- 
cular country, as well as parentage, determined the nation- 
ality of the individual. 

In France the framers of the ki Code Napoleon " excluded, 
tlm place of liiitli as the source of nationality in its. If. but 
they allowed it to have effect so far as to give the offspring 
of an alien tho right of claiming Freurh nationality on 
attaining full age. The example set by the framers of the 
French code has Iim-ii followed with slight modification- by 
the nations by which that rode has been adopted, and also 
by others, in remodelling their constitution or rode.**, and 
it now prevails in Belgium, Spain, Italy. Greece, and Roden. 

In Austria and Prussia the law is that the children of 
Austrians and Prussians are legal subjects wherever horn, 
hut in neither state does birth within the country confer 
any right on an alien. The law is the same in Bavaria, 
Saxony. Wurteiriherg, and the minor Germ, m states (except 
Baden), Switzerland, Sweden, and Norway. iMunark, 
Portugal, and Holland are the only contin< ntnl states in 
which the circumstance of having been horn in the country 
gives to the child of an alien the character and status of a 
.subject without the necessity of claiming it : but in Por- 
tugal he can he emancipated if. when of age. he declares 
that be dot s not wi-li to be a Portuguese : and in Holland 
lie must, when of age. declare his intuit ion of remaining 
in the country and establish his domicile then*. 

The Russian law is liberal to aliens, and confers nation- 
ality on the childion of alien parents, not only if horn and 
educated in the Russian territory, hut also on those horn 
out of it, if they have completed their edne iti-m at a 
Russian upper or inidu;* J’ool. In both ca-es tin* desire 
to become a Russian -uajeit must he declined within a 
year after attaining majority. 

In the South American states the old Spanish law 
formerly prevailed, according to which birth within the 
territory was necessary to citizenship. Since tl.**ir inde- 
pendence various alterations have been unde. By the 
constitution of Columbia, the offspring of Uoluinbian 
parent- horn abroad acquire the char iet» r of titans on 
being domiciled within the muntiy. In \ em-zneki all 
per-on- born in tin* count iv me Vein /ml. ms. whin ver may 
be the nationality of tleir parents. ( .r win. being the 
children of a Venezuelan fatln r < r mother. tix their resi- 
dence ill the country and express their d«*-ite to he con- 
sidered as siuh. In Bolivia the children of all Bolivian 4 *, 
wherever horn, arc considered subjects; and the right is 
conferred on persons born of alien fathers wiihin the 
republic, who have resided m the country and declare their 
intention of fixing their domicile m it. I he Argentine 
Republic has given to the children of aliens h.*rn within 
the territory the option of taking the Argentine eitizensliip, 
or ol adhering to that of their fathers. In Bi.izil all per- 
son- an* subjects who aie horn in the country, although 
their father he a foreigner, if not ic-idcut in the service of 
his nation; nml the childn n of Brazilian pan ut-. though 
horn in a fon-ign country, if they beeo'iii domiciled in 
Brazil. 

In every country tin* nationality of woman on marriage 
merges in that of her husband, except as regards America, 
which still retains the <dd English 1 iw in this re -poet — so 
: that an Ameriran woman maiiied to a foreigner retains 
1 her nationality. • 

| Having treated very fully both of the former and present 
position of aliens in this country in a previous part of this 
article, it may here he as well to .state bricily their position 
in other countries, taking chicllv for onr guide, as we have 
previously done in describing what constitutes an alien 
elsevvher * than in England, the very admirable work on 
“Nationality” by the late Lord Chief Justice Cockbum, 
published in 1801*. 
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In France, where the law ns regauls aliens was formerly 
exceedingly severe, they are now treated w ith great liberality ; 
and since 1819, as regards tlu* acquisition and disposal of 
property of every description, the foreigner has stood in all 
respects on the same footing as the Frenchman. The few 
incapacities under which foreigners now labour in France 
are almost entirely of a political character. Tims they nro 
excluded from all public functions, and cannot, of course, 
hold any office for which an oath of allegiance to the 
sovereign is required, hr which reason they cannot he 
advocates, notaries, or avoues. Neither can they exercise 
the profession of physician « r suigeun, or the business of j 
chemists, without special authorization. Foreigners doini- 
cl’.rd in Fiance with the authorization of the head of the i 
Mate. euj»y all d\il rights so long as they reside in Franco j 
— d* doling, in fact, from a Frenchman only in this, that ! 
the latter of course carries Ids nationality with him where- , 

» v i r he may go. ! 

France was the first country to hi oak through the ancient ■ 
prejudices in respect t“ foreigners, and her liberal example ; 
Ills been followed by many other nations, ospeciilly those 
in which the “Code Napoleon ” lias been adopted : although j 
in si»mo instances the progress towards a more enlightened 
c polii \ has been very gradual. The law of Belgium is now 
t \.n tly the .same as that if Frinee. although lip to l8Gn 
f>n« igiaus weie not entitled t«> hold landed property in that 
Ci'Untry, It may he remarked, howe'er, that the light of 
sirMnariiv * xpcliiug ali. ns is claimed by France in a far 
in- :e arhitraiy and absolute d. gne than by any other 
1 1 ‘in try. N'i'M n us iti'taraes if cxth i :ndy summary ex- 
rafisii zi. and e\ i :: imp: i:- 1 . i.r, i.f a’i* ns mourn'd under 
ti Urd Napoleon ; and mi tli** outbreak of the recent war 
wit!, fhru.iny thetreitUKi.t • i Gentians redoing in France 
wis s,i<!s thu the vi'.t' i" a hied a ci iisideiahle sum to the 
i’ »i. •■unity tlnv exacted, ia order t<> eompensate their 
fdj'A-o'Uis’nuiPn. Tin* 1*« rtu/io *e ode cdifcis on all 
I -i 'g.a '.-s ti v Mine ri^lits. and Mibjoit'* them to tin* mmi>- 
m\: 1 d-itio as t!v Fmi ig: e\o» pt in i.ns in which 
i .■ . 1 iw < r ■q.n’al tnaty shall provide other- 

v •=» . I . the e- di* * f tl.e iu.w kingdom < f Italy, in on«* 
rt ' rice, "the foreigner is admitted to all the civil j 
iLliis "f tie* < itizen,** unaccMiip.it. ied by restriction, con- 
d-tii-u. or qualification. In Audi la tl.cv enjoy all rivil j 
I’ghts. except those which n late to public offices and the ‘ 
< v n i-e i f si.me prof* *--!• ns an l trades. In Pris^rin. :is in j 
Austria, aliens may acquire both r« il and person. il pro- I 
p-rtv. ai.d they M.joy all tie* lights of Prmrian subjects 1 
ia thecaj lying r n of hndn* duly authorized. whence <r [ 
t! e ro-puiivt* f« rdgn date h is not to tie- disadvantage ef 
a :!• ::s g* r* rally, or of th»* Pnis-ian date in particular. ! 
iuv.c.siii burdeiisi •in." n filiations, in wi.it b case ret« rtb-n | 
:i iv h i ur. In J)* i :r:ark f-u igi.rro ai<* in prensely the » 

* i\.« j>'.-ir. : M’ as native subjects as leg ads private rights ! 
in Ji Hand the I* Nd »t ion as regaids aliens lias 1 m en b*'S 
Mtistotory. tl.tir rights !»e'ag l.iscd mi the nmert.isn 
tiit-ri- u •! iivipr** ,!v. I’m* : guers arc, indeed, a**rimil ited 

i • :,»tNe dibg'Us g- ic rally, and the 1 iw i> favouraldc to 
t ■ with regard to admi'dlnlity to public ofi’.a* 1 , then- 
1 ' : : a ].;%'•■ i.ninb* r 1 i • rll- • s in wl’uh they can he . 

* he-' In Jh.-fc" i tl <■ f-.sn.T r* fc tih tioim as n-gaids ; 

f • g ha*. bun ab< hdn d. :n.d their rights CMirid»-r- ! 

,)y (\t*..d«d si.ve 'Jbcycan now hold larobd 

i ‘ v* as w»!l as pMs'-nal. and ^ue allowed to tiad«* 

* ..• * i ■!'._* r atM ili/.'d. '1 la v may also hold fMinni*- ! 

s’* . * 1 .- II i— ‘aji army. a..d take the f cvcral ranks 

i ’ . i*. 1)* V 'a.u.ot. bowe-.cr. hold the offid* of judge, 
i . ig ,i*» . i.f j i«th.»* • f tl.e j #f ace, and rnniiot he advocates 
or s* : ■ t a j\ri <. Nutlai are tlo-y allowed to enter tie* 
cMl s. t . ii*. . bat .r; «-.v • pti- n is her** made in the case of 

pr d and *■< j n! : ii,- m«a. 'I b»* law* of Sweden to 

al.*n& hi'i-d on ti • principle of icciprocity. In Norway 


they are in substance placed on the same footing as 
Norwegians. 

In America, so far as the law concerning the rights of 
aliens is within the authority of the federal legislature, tho 
modern liberal view of the subject has prevailed. For 
instance, by recent Acts of Congress, public lands may ho 
pm chased by aliens, and aliens can also take out patents 
for inventions on the same terms ns native citizens. Rut 
no vessel is entitled to be registered as a vessel of tho 
United States, or to have any privilege as such, unless 
wholly owned by citizens of the States, and commanded by 
n citizen. The right of aliens to hold lauds, other than 
public land belonging to the Union, depending on the law* 
of the state in which such land is situate, some variety of 
legislation naturally exists. In several states the old law 
as to the disability of aliens to hold landed property has 
been abrogated ; in others, aliens may acquire lands, but 
bona jitfe residence is necessary; whilst in others the right 
is only conceded to resident aliens who have declared their 
intention to become citizens of the United States, as re- 
quired for the purpose of being naturalized. 

In India and nearly all the British colonies the liberal 
views of the proper treatment of aliens which have been 
adopted in England and Euvopo generally, have already 
been, or are gradually being, earned into i fleet. The law* 

1 as to naturalization, both in the United Kingdom and 
, other civilized countries, is described at length in the article 
N.utku.izatiox. 

ALIGARH, a district of British India in tin* north- 
western provinces, in the division of Meerut, lying between 
’ 27 J and 2 *' N. lat. and 77° and 78° E. Ion. The area is 11MJ 1 
square miles, and the population in 1881 was 1,100,000. 
•Its boundaries are — on the north tho river Ganges and the 
l.ulandshnhr district; south, the Muttra and Agra dis- 
tricts; east, the district of Etah; and on tho west the 
liver Jumna and the Muttra district. The surface of the 
i muntry forms a broad level plain, and is part of the terri- 
t i v known as the I)oah, of the climate of which it p:u takes. 
In the higher parts of the country large barren tracts occur, 

( aiw-d by the presence of ft noxious kind of salt which lies 
in a white cru^t on the ground. Besides the Ganges and 
the Jumna, between which Aligarh lies, the only otht-r 
river ul importance is tho Kali Nndi, which intersects th<* 

• n tire district. The magnificent Ganges Canal, running 
fi inn north to south, divides at Akrahnd, und terminals in 
two branches at C.iwnporo and Ktawali respectively; it is 
of great service in irrigation. The chief products an* 
rot ton and indigo (the cultivation of which has largely 
inn eased of late years), wheat, barley, joar, and hsjra; 
there urc no manufactures. In addition to the above 
ai tides the exports embrace oil-seeds and saltpetre ; thu 
imports arc rice, sugar, tobacco, and manufactured goods 
grin-rally. Communication by road, water, and railway is 
. \rdhnt. The chief centres of commerce arc lint liras and 
Koil. 

Ai.Kt Aim Fout, with the large adjoining native town 
of Kuil. is tho civil station and administrative hcadqu ir- 
t<-i > of the above district. Its distance from Delhi is 8 1 
iidlrs south-east, and from Calcutta 808 north-west. The 
lla-t Indian Railway has a station here, and there is nFo 
a juiu tion w ith the Oudli and Rohilkhand line. The public 
if. fitutiori", besides the courts, district jail, schools, mid 
dumb, embrace a remarkable native association, the Ali- 
gaih Institute and Scientific Society, founded in 1804 by 
Siyvid Ahmad Khan, C.S.I. Its object is to introduce into 
| lb* native languages modern works of science and history. 

1 It publishes a journal, and has n library of 20UU volumes 
; nd a reading-room. Tho population, including Koil, in 
| ixHl. was 00,000. Tho fort was taken in 1803 by 
I Lord Lake from the Mahrattas, who were officered by tho 
I French general Perron. Tho native troops joined in tho 
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rising of 1857, but tho Europeans succeeded iu escaping I also summoned, sent pn mm its to .several members of tho 
with their lives. | divan instead of appearing, and thus evaded punishment. 

ALIMENTARY CANAL is tho tube passing through j All's reputation for hravtry and decision was. however, 
the body. It consists of various portions, which have j established at Constantinople, and w hen the war broke out 
received separate names in viow of their varying functions ■ iu 1787 between the Porte and Austria and Russia, lie was 


— (Esophagus, Stomach, Intestines. For Plates, see j 
PiiY.sior.oor. 

ALIMONY (from the Latin alimonium or nlimmiia , a 
word which is used by tho classical writers, and signifies { 
“ maintenance or support M ). If a wife is separated from ! 
her husband by a sentence of tho Court of Divorce, she • 
generally obtains by the sentence an allowance out of her , 
husband's estate, which is culled alimony. Rut if she has 
a separate and sufficient income beyond the husband's ! 
control, the wife is not entitled to alimony. In tie* Comt 
of Divorce the decree for alimony is incidental to a decree i 
of divorce or judicial separation upon the ground of ciuelty I 
or adultery on the part of the husband. 

The amount of alimony depends wholly upon the judg- 
ment of the court, winch is exercised according to the 
circumstances of each particular case. The station in life j 
of both p:u ties, and the fortune brought by the wife, an* 
considered; ami much stress is laid upon the disposal of i 
the children and tin* expense of educating them. If the 
wife has eloped from her husband, or where the sentence 
of divoice proceeds upon the ground of her adultery, the 
couit will not allow alimony. Alimony will be granted j 
during the continuance of a suit, but it is always much less j 
iu amount than permanent alimony. 

'1 1m« assignment of alimony during a suit will not dU- 
eliaige the husband from liability fur bis wife's contracts; \ 
but when the court has allotted her a permanent main- ! 
ten. i uce upon the termination of a suit, the wife is liable j 
for her own contracts, and tho husband is wholly discharged j 
fiom them. ] 

The equivalent in Scottish law to tin* trim alimony is ' 
nil aunt or alimvntary allo-icunre. A wife is entitled to : 
alinnnt fiom her husband when sho .is deseited bv him. 1 
when she is judicially separated from him, and during the 
continuance of an action of divorce, whether at his oi her 
.own instance. She has no right to aliment in tho ease of 
a voluntary contract of separation. It is a general prin- 
ciple of tho law of Scotland that a person who by disease 
or otherwise is unable to support himself is entitled to an 
alimentary allowance from the nearest relation lie can prove , 
capable of alfbrdiug it, hut tho House of Lords have shown j 
a disposition to restrict the operation of this principle. . 
The father of an illegitimate child is bound to make an ' 
nliimntuiy allowance for it until it shall have attained , 
thirteen years of age, but not so if its mother many ! 
meanwhile. j 

ALI PASHA, a celebrated Albanian chief, was born j 
aliuiit 1741 in the little town of Tepelen, at the foot of 
tbe Klissonra Mountains. All's family belonged to tin* . 
Albanian tribe or clan of the Toskc. One of All's anees- j 
tors, after being for some time a klcpht or highway robber, i 
made himself master of Tepelen, and assumed the title of ! 
Rev, holding it. as a fief of the Pasha of Herat. j 

The eaily life of Ali (who owed his .succession, hoy as j 
lie was, ami surrounded by fierce foes, to tbe unscrupulous I 
clingy of bis mother) was passed in tbe usual vicissitudes 
of a predatory warfare, and sufficiently varied by a succes- 
sion of adventures possessing the interest of romance, 
though marked by ferocity ami treachery. At length his 
riches gave him the means of intriguing at tin* Porte ; and 
he was appointed lieutenant to the new Dervvcinl Pasha of 
Roumcliu, in which office ho enriched himself by sharing 
with the klcphts tho produce of their spoils. Iu conse- 
quence the roads soon svvanned with robbers; repeated 
complaints reached the Porte, and the Perwcnd Pasha was 
recalled and beheaded. Tho lieutenant (Ali), who was 


appointed to a command. Having dKtmguMird himself in 
the field, he was next appointed to the parii.dic of Tiihnl.i 
in Thessaly, and was momivir named Diiwcml P.iriia. 
lie now raised a body of 4000 men, all Albanians and w’.d 
Ucphts, with whom lie soon cleared tbe mads of lobbies 
ami thus won merit with the Porte, lie now tmm-d upon 
Yanina, the ea]»it.il of Epirus. Assisted by hi» ribalds iu 
the town, lie entered it and took possession of the citadel. 
He then, by bribery, got himself confiuned in tin* p.ishaHc 
whiili he had thus usurped. The Poite, seeing this so 
long turbulent province reduced by his vigoious despotism 
to .subjection, gladly confirmed Ah in his government. 

Ali extended bis dominion u\»r all Epirus, ami aUo into 
Aearuauia and yEtolia «»r western (in in. bv snen ssfnlly 
attacking the revolted He att'ickid the Soli - 

ut«-s, a people inhabiting a mountainous district about '10 
(piles S.IS.W. of lauiiia. After a brave and piotiaeted 
resistance of inure than ten yi ars, the .Suliotes agreed to 
evacuate their country in December, 1*03; but on aiumpt- 
ing to retreat, in older to embark at Paig.i, All's soldiers 
fell upon them, and the scenes that followed were dreadful. 
None of the Suliotcs surrendered — -almust all pci hik'd. A 
remnant of these unfortunate exiles were Mihsi quently, 
under the auspices of England, restoiul to their nativt* 
country. Rut Ali was slu<V. .1 .m tl.c seaside of Ids 
dominions. He the” -fore atluk« d witli tin gieatesL 
ferocity ami reduced in sti .ession the fortress t-.wns oil 
the coast of the Adriatic, formerly dependencies of Venice, 
and then in the hands of the French. 

Ali extended his dominions to the lioith into Albania 
more by intrigue than by foice. ’I la* Pmte was obliged 
to wink at these usurpations. All was even appointed 
Mipmne insjieetor of Itoumvlia. and he wmt to Hsidi* at 
Monastic, at the head of 21,000 men. His extoitmiis in 
Roiiiiieli.i weic veiv gieat. Ali was now vizier t*r pasha 
of three tails, and his dominions extended over all Epniis, 
half of Albania, pait of ’UicsmIv, and tin* whole of western 
(In ecc, from the Lake of Oehuda on the math t-» the Hull 
of Lcpauto on tbe south, and finin Mount Pimius to the 
Adriatic. 

Ali I'a-ha, although liatcd by the Poite. might have 
ended bis days in peace; his power w is s,i gu.it that 
Napoleon made a separate alii. one with him in 1807. and 
England a vear or m> later. This made him fc.ued, and liis 
advanced age was an additional inducement to the sultan to 
wait patiently for his natural death. Rut an attunpt to 
proem e the assassination of one of bis confidants, wlm bad 
abandoned him and obtained an appointment in tin* seraglio 
at Constantinople, aroused the iu* of the suit in. Ali was 
excommunicated, and all the pashas of Eutope wucordeied 
to inaicli against him. This was at the beginning of 18*20, 
and at length Ali was compelled to abandon Yanina, ami 
to surrender himself on being promisul tbe sultan's pardon. 
His own perfidy was now irtoitcd on h'mwlf. He was 
m in dried; his head was cut otVand -mt to Constantinople, 
where it was exhibited bcfoie tin* g ite of the seraglio. His 
sons shaml their father's fate. Thus Ali I Vha. at seventy- 
two years of age, closed his extraordinaiv career, oil 5th 
Fchruaiy, 18*22. 

AL'IQUOT FART. One mimber or fraction is said 
to he an aliquot p.ut of a second mimber or fraction when 
the first is contained an exact number of times ill the 
second. Thus (J, 3, I, 2, l£, }, J, Ac., are all aliquot 
parts of 1*2, being contained in it respectively 2, 4. 3. (», 8, 
28, 1>G, £c. times. The word is principally u-cd in the 
arithmetical lule called Pi; Ac mu 
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ALISMACEJE is an order of flowering plants belong- 
ing to the class of Monocotyledons. This order approaches 
so near Ranunculacea* that, were it not for the embryo 
having only one seed-leaf (ooh ledon). it would be difficult 
to separate Alisma from such a plant as Ranunculus 
pamassif alias. The sepals and petals are three in 
number, and eaeli in ary contains one or two seeds. The 
underground stem (yhizume') of some plants belonging 
to the genera Alisma and Sagittaria is eatable, and 
Satjitfaria simasis is culti\.ited in China. Some Brazilian 
Fagittaria'i are astringent and used in the mamifaeture of 
ink. Alisma plnntaya is common in the Hritish Isles, 
growing in the water along the margins of ponds. 

AL ISON, SIR ARCHIBALD, was bum at Kenley, 
Shropshire, in 179-. He studied at the University of 
Edinburgh, and took the highest honours in Creek and 
mathematics. He was called to the Scottish bar in 181 1. 
but Iwfore eoimneneiug the active exercise of his profession 
spent several years in study and travel on the Continent, 
gathering materials for the history on which will rest his 
reputation. In 1^3- hi" services as a vigorous political 
partisan were rewarded hyjSir Robot Reel with the office 
of sheriff of Lin.iikshire. Provided with an ample com- 
petitive, he was now able to devote himself to writing his 
**■ History of Europe during the French Revolution " (ten 
vols..l839-l-> — i pretentious wojk not deserving the wide 
popularity it achieved. A continuation, under the title of 
*’ 1 lie History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon to the 
Asci n-ion of Louis Napoleon." was published in nine vuN. 
in 1 >o 9. Sir Archibald was lord lector of ManVhal 
College. Aherd-fii. in 1x13: of lil.i'gmv University in 

l< s ol; ami Mihsi»,jui'ntly ived tin* degree of ]>.C.L. 

fri-:n th«- Univt Kty of ( »\f«»id. He died i!3nl May, lsfi7. 

ALIWAL', a village on the left hank of the Nitlej, <» 
ml!- s w. st i.f Ludhiana, in the Punub. It is famous as 
tl.** *•■ tic* ,.f the great Kittle of flu* first war with the 
*Sik) s. 'll. v enemy, wlio l:.iil eross^l the river to forage, 
were a tt i< k< d by >ir Harry Smith. who pierced their troops 
three siteress:\i. tim* * with his c.ivab v, and drove them 
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• t o :.t i.:,*. For th's euti madder h is to be kept for 
'•■c;.. .r«. bffop K'rig u*i *i f'.j dviiiig: in f.u t, until this 
:• r ■ ■ *.t js comp!* t* d. 

A../*i-'r. r-o! dli/'-i from spirit * of wine in yellow Mi- n d 
pr'-**.-. < * a. f • i r. 1 1 j tl up rnole/iijis of water. t»n beating 
r t j l«jo‘ C. the wap r » m *a|ic«.. and at a still higher 

K :i,p* ’ »' i :.!:/ niri Miblimi ■» in brilliant red needles, 

wl M'h ■! -.in «q. i»ji:g!y iu wafir. blit frrely in alcohol ;md 
etia r . Ir. .vni'i'.r.i'i it di L -ohcs witli a puqde colour, and 
witn ji*d i*li and -.#da it yield, a solution which, in trans- 
mitted ; /ht ajfpears of a «h • p purple, and in reflected light 
of a pur*- bine, .iffirding a fine example of diehrombm. 

Alizarin forms -ith many metals insoluble metallic 


compounds — a property which is made use of in dyeing 
and printing. 

In 1868 Crnebe and Lieberman discovered the relation- 
ship of alizarin to anthracene (C u H l(l ), a solid hydro- 
carbon contained in coal-tar, and shortly afterwards 
succeeded in converting anthracene into this valuable 
colouring matter. This discovery forms nn epoch in tho 
history of organic chemistry, alizarin being the first natural 
dye-stuff which lias been artificially prepared. 

Artificial alizarin contains several other products, one 
only of which is of practical value. This is nnthrupurpnriii 
(Ci4H H 0r,\ and was discovered by Perkin ; it has tho sutno 
coiiijtositiim as purpurin, bnt quite different properties. 
Calico printers at first had much difficulty in producing 
always the same shades with artificial alizarin, owing to the 
fact that it contained pure alizarin and authrapiirpnriii in 
varying quantities. This difficulty has been overcome by 
separating the colouring matters; that consisting of almost 
pure alizarin, which dyes a bluish-red, being called “bluo 
alizarin,” while anthrupurpurin is termed “ red alizarin/* 
lor a full description of tho most important patents and 
modes of manufacturing this valuable colouring mailer see 
‘•Chemistry, Theoretical, Practical, and Analytical ; M 
articles * Alizarin " and Coal-tar Distillation/ 1 

AL KALI. This word is compounded of the Arabic 
article al and kali, the name of tho plant by burning 
which a saline mass is obtained containing the alkali in 
question. The alkalies arc numerous, ami they are all 
compound substances. They do not result, however, from 
the action of any specific or alkalizing principle, being very 
variously constituted. All exist iu nature, and can bo 
artificially formed. The early chemists looked upon them 
as elementary bodies. Lavoisier first suggested that 
alkalies were metallic oxides. This was proved to he tho 
rase by Sir Humphry Davy in 1807. In recording tho 
isolation of jiotassium in the Laboratory Book of the Royal 
Institution, he naively remarks, “a capital experiment/’ 
lie followed this up by the separation in succession of all 
the metals uf the alkalies and alkaline earths. 

Tin* chemical and distinguishing properties of tho 
ilkalies are. that their aqueous solutions turn litmus which 
1ms been reddened by an acid, blue ; vegetable blues and ml 
cabbage liquor, green; atul vegetable yellows (such as tur- 
meric j reddish-brown, and syrup of violets, red. Turmeric 
and litmus in solution, or paper dyed with these colours, 
are commonly used as tests of the presence of an alkali. 
The alkalies restore the colour of vegetable blues which 
have been reddened by acids, and, on the other hand, tho 
acids restore vegetable colours which have been altered by 
the alkalies. The alkalies arc separated at the negative 
pole of the voltaic battery. 

They have a great affinity for water, and very readily 
absorb aqueous vapour from the atmosphere. They pre- 
(ipit.itc metals from acid solutions as oxides or hydrates. 
'I heir chief characteristic is the facility with which they 
unite with acids to form salts. Alkalies, strictly speaking, 
are only three in number, viz. soda, jmtassa, and ammonia. 
I hew arc termed inorganic, to distinguish them from organic 
alkalies, which are, however, more properly call* d At. K.\- 
i.«»ii»". St ront ia, baryta, magnesia, and lime are alkaline 
i ait In. They were distinguished from the alkalies proper 
l»v Duhamel in 1736. Uitro anhydrous alkalies are very 
acrid and caustic, destroying nearly nil animal and vege- 
table tisMie<i. They absorb moisture from the air with 
gifat avidity, are readily soluble in water .and alcolad, and 
bin ii with carbonic acid salts wry soluble in water. The 
alkaline earths nrn less caustic, and are sparingly soluble in 
w atcr and alcohol. They completely neutralize the strongest 
acids; with weak acids they form alkaline salts. 

Concentrated aqueous solutions of alkalies act ns vio- 
lent corrosive poisons, and aro used in surgery to open 
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abscesses or to form caustio issues. Diluted with oils 
they constitute rubefacients, particularly ammonia. Their 
causticity is also greatly lessened by combination with 
carbonic acid, and is more subdued by an excess of the 
acid; hence Incarbonatcs are less caustic than sesqui- 
carboiuitcs, and these last than carbonates. The carbonic 
acid is apt to ily off on exposure to the air, bo that they 
regain their causticity. Carbonate of ammonia will alto- 
gether disappear if not kept in a well-stopped bottle; 
this tendency is one source of its utility when used as 
smelling salts. 

Ammonia and its carbonates are veiy pungent. They 
exercise an immediate influence on the fluids of the mouth 
and alimentary canal, as far as they pass unchanged. That 
they neutralize all acids they meet with in their course, 
and render the mucus, and perhaps some other secretions, 
thinner and more watery ; that they aro readily absorbed 
into the circulating mass, on which they havo a marked 
influence, is certain; but they are for the most part 
speedily eliminated, the kidneys appearing to be the chan- 
nels by which they are thrown out of tho system. Many 
alkaline compounds, as well as the uncombined but diluted 
alkalies, increuso the secretion of urine, and change its 
nature if long persevered in, altering it from an acid to an 
alkaline state. The alkalies possess a power of rendering 
albumen soluble: unboiled white of egg is an albuminate 
of soda. The albumen of the blood is rendered more fluid 
by alkalies ; hence in excess they impair the plastic power 
of that fluid. When alkalies are taken unnecessarily or 
persevered in too long, much evil is dune ; not only is an 
nlkuline state of urine induced, with a deposition of the 
phosphates, as indicated by a white sabulous sediment, or 
an inidcscent pellicle on tho surface of the urine, but much 
general debility is caused. 

The manufacture of caustic soda and carbonate of soda 
from common salt is exteusively carried on in Lancashire. 
Nm thiiiuberland, and Glasgow, and is termed par excellence 
the “ alkali trade.” The hydrochloric acid which is evolved, 
although itself a valuable product, is somewhat diflicult to 
condense, and us its diffusion is very offensive and highly 
detrinu utal to all animal and vegetable life, an Act w.i.s 
passed in US63 requiring that every alkali establish- 
ment shall condense at least 05 per cent, of the ga«* 
e\ol\ed therein. A report of the medical inspector in 
issi) .showed that the Act has been extremely beneficial 
since it eatno into operation. 

AL'KALOXDS (organic alkalies, organic bases). The 
first alkaloid was di wove red by Scrtiimer in 180*1. The 
discovery attracted but little attention until 1817, when 
lie demonstrated that this body (to which he gave the 
name of morphine) combined with acids, forming neutral 
salts soluble in wator, and in alcoholic solution altered 
vegetable colours in tho same manner as the mineral 
alkalies. Since that time it has been discovered that 
nearly all vegetable extracts which act upon tho nervous 
system owe their power to tho presence of alkaloids. 
’1 hey now number over 200. 

Alkaloids possess alkaline properties in the lowest 
degree, and are either tasteless or have a hitter acrid 
taste, existing generally in a solid, mostly crystalline form. 
Some, however, are amorphous (aconitine), occasionally in 
a liquid state (coma ami nicotina), the latter very volatile, 
and readily undergoing decomposition with au evolution of 
ammonia, at a moderate temperature. Most of the ulku- 
loids correspond in composition w r ith ammonia (NH a ), and 
fonn salts by direct combination with acids, and without 
separation of water. They commonly contain carbon, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen. The point in which they 
differ most from tho common alkalies (except ammonia) 
is in having nitrogen in their composition, ono of them 
(caffeine) being perhaps the most highly nitrogenized 


compound known. Sometimes only one exists in a plant, 
sometimes several in the same plant, ns in opium. Gener- 
ally they are combined with an acid; most fieqm-ntly it is 
a peculiar acid. Many of them are with difficulty soluble) 
in water, morn so in alcohol; they larely completely 
neutralize acids, hut the salts which they form are more 
soluble than the bases; hence various of their salts are used 
in medicine in preference to the primitive article. Very 
many alkaloids are now prepared aitilicially. Few of 
these contain oxygen. The most important artificial 
alkaloid yet discovered is aniline, produced by the reduction 
of nitro-benzole. Morphine, strychnine, quinine, brucine, 
aconitine, atropine, cinchonine, codeine, caffeine, nareotinc, 
nicotine, veratrinc, ate the alkaloids with which we aie 
most familiar. 

The detection of alkaloids in chemico-Iegal investigations 
was first systematized by Stas in 1851. Later lesearrhes 
have rendered easy the separation of a very small quantity 
of an alkaloid from a very complicated mixture of \eg< - 
table and animal matter, so that what was formerly feared 
to he a great public danger lias been completely removed. 

AL'KANST is the common name gi\eu to plants 
belonging to the genus Anciitsa. 

Amhusa officinalis (common alkanet bor ugloss) has • 
narrow leaves and deep purple flowers. When young it is 
sometimes boiled and eaten. The roots contain a con- 
siderable quantity of gum, and when boiled yield a 
demulcent drink, which was once in repute as a medicine, 
in China this plant is u^-d a*»a pr< vocative of the miptiou 
of Slll.lll-pOX. 

Anchusn ti net or in y • s* buglo-ss or nlkuiKlj is culti- 
vated in the south of Fi.i .re for tin* sake of the root, which 
yields a line red colour to oils, wax, and all unctuous sub- 
stances, as well as to spirits of wine. Its chief use is in 
colouring lip-salves, ointments, <.NLe. It is, huwevei, some- 
times employed for staining wood and dveing cotton. It 
is aNo used for colouring many of the ImveragcN sold under 
the name of port wine, likewise the corks usid f«-r the 
bottles in which this fluid is sold. 

ALKMAAR (“all sea.*’ from the lake or morass 
which formerly sm numb d ill is a strong 1\ fortified and 
well-built town in N«*ith Holland, on the Heidi r (.’anal. 25 
miles X.X.W . of Amsterdam. It is interfiled by broad 
canals, lined with trees, ami lias exceedingly pleasant 
enviion.s of excellent gat dens and rich meadows. This 
town is the “nates! ilifc'-r depot in the world, and also a 
great butter market. It has manufactures of siil-cloth, 
salt, and leather, and a population of about lo,0W». Dam- 
ask weaving was invented here in the sixteenth eentuiv by 
Lamincitvu; and it is the native place of Drehhel. the 
inventor of the thermometer, who was born in 1572. The 
Duke of Alba unsuccessfully besieged Alkmaar in 1573 ; 
and in 17HD the Kiisso-Uritish army, under the Duke of 
York, here signed a capitulation, after having been twice 
defeated by the French. 

ALL-HAL LOWS, ALL-HALLOWMAS, or simply 
HALLOWMAS, the old Kuglish name for All .Saints' 
Day, or the 1st of November. 

All -Hallowmas derives its importance from the popular 
usages which in our own and other countries have some- 
times distinguished the day itself, hut more generally tho 
night preceding, called its eve or vigil. There is reason to 
believe that this was a pagan before it was transformed, 
according to a well-known practice of the Homan Church, 
into a Christian festival; and there can, at any rate, be no 
question that the ceremonies to which we refer are of 
Druidical origin, bonfires, boll-ringings, and domestic 
inerry-imkings, in which “ lambs wool ” (ale or wine mixed 
w ith the pulp of roasted apples) was the principal beverage, 
marked the eve of Hallowmas. The season called for such 
demonstrations : the harvest was over, the winter at hand. 
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But the eve of All-IIallows i«* especially famous for tlioso 
observances which have been wont to take place on it, con- 
nected with the superstitious wi-li of piying into futurity. 
The same ceremonies of this description appear to have 
1x1*11 anciently practised in Kurland. Ireland, and Scotland; 
hut they are now almost uni\ei sally di-u-ed. The well- 
known poem of Hums, “ Hallow cVn," will iunnortali/e the 
ancient ceremonies which it rel it«*«. In the Homan Catho- 
lic Church the fi>tival is «a*t aput for the eonnuemoration 
of all tlm-e «= lint'* and martyrs to whom no particular day 
is aligned. 

ALL SAINTS' BAY, a 1 urge and commodious Iny 
of Brazil, in the province of Bahia. 37 mile.- hv 27, within 
which it is iomput«‘d that secure anchorage could he found 
for all the navies of the world. It contains several feitile 
islands, th.e lurgo-t of which is It lparica. The town of 
Bahia, or San Salvador, stands on its right slime. 

ALL SAINTS' DAY. Sec Ai.l-Hai.t.ows. 

ALL SOULS' COLLEGE, Oxford, was founded in 
1437 by Henry Chichele, archbishop of Canterbury, to be 
called *■ The College of the Souls of all the Faithful De- 
ceased" (Collegium omnium Aniimtrum fiddium itefuns- 
tnrum d< Ox n»), 

<■ The college was originally founded for a warden, foity 
fellows, two chapbun**. and clerks, hut the following alteia- 
tions have recently been made: — • 

Ten fellowships have been suppressed for the endowment 
of two professorships — the Chichele professorships of 
*• intimation tl law and diplomacy" and •■modern history.” 

All preferences and di-«, ul-fit ations in election t*» fellow- 
ships have been ah».!Mied: and it is now only provided 
that ” n i p^r=on shall he eligible who shall not have passeil 
all the ex im : rnt ; ons requited by the university for the 
dcjrpre .-f Bachelor of Art*-, and shall n*»t cither have ln.cn 
pDc»-l in th** lii^t cbi-s in one at lca-t of the public cx- 
:iminit ; ons of th** univei-ity. or have obtaimd some prize 
nr sch.o 1 ir^hip within the university open to general com- 
petition." 1 h*' peculiarity of All Souls’ College is that it 
has r. » •‘tndmit-. There i- a very tine chapel att.ulu-il 
to it. tin* greater part of which wu«* rebuilt and the whole 
thoroughly restore! in 187fi. 

ALL SOULS' DAY, a festival of the Homan Catholic 
Church, held on 2nd Novi-mbi r. It« object is. bv suppli- 
cation and a 1 inching, to reJS*vc souls in purgatory. On 
this il.iy the r<Iati\**s and fri»*nds of deceased persons 
UFinllv pViee fresji imrnortrfh jr on their tombs or gr:i\» •>. 

AL LA BREVE or ALLA CAPELLA, in iimrie. is 
5 tim'*. with four T-sinirn^. that i«, the value of a bn*\e in 
a bar: w},i r.ee its nv.ro. Jt is especially found in the older 
church lenric (tnu/icn flu rnpilhi), whence its second name. 
If now i.vl*]. the bir of the old alla-brevc time i.s divided 
in half. :n d writt. n with two tninim- in a bar(J). and two 
Kati f] h. To di-tingTrii ;d!a breve from r.rdinary com- 
mon ti:i '• f J). whirlj. vith t! .■ miiii* value of notes, but in 
t }.*- shape • f f< nr crotchets, has four beats in a bar, 0 is 
u-e J i:*-** d < f if the tlin** i.s rot indicated by figures. 

CO j ~6r ^ [^. GL, cr tx:: o' - fj 

1. Old Alta-brcve Time Signatures and Value. 

M od* rn AJla-breve Time fti^natrires and Value 
two bcits in a bar only;. 

For i -t aj.ro. Jl.i'.del’a choni**. -All we like sheep” (**Mes- 

ih was writte.i in tla- time of the illustration No. 1, ami 
’..irked nlln brum but is now always printed ill jjj time 
< illustration No. 2), f*-r convenience in performance. 

ALLAH i-> tie- Arable name of tl’e Supreme Being, to 
whofcC won-hip all Mohammedans rue pledged, And w lib U 


is used throughout the Koran. It is properly “ the Worthy 
to be Adored,” from the definite article ol, nnd Wnh % to bo 
adored. The Arabic conception of the Supreme Being has 
many points in common with those that prevail among 
■lews and Christians, though tho teaching of Mohammed 
was directly opposed to the doctrine of the Trinity as held 
among Christians. The following Mohammedan creed will 
sufficiently describe the doctrine on this subject as accepted 
by the followers* of the Prophet. “ There is no God hut 
the God (Allah). This only true, great, nnd highest God 
has existence, of himself ; is eternal, not begotten, nnd 
begets not; is sufficient of himself; fills the universe with 
his infinity; is the centre in which nil things unite, visible 
and invisible; lord of the material and spiritual worlds; 
creator and ruler; all-mighty, all- wise, all-good, merciful; 
whose decrees arc irrevocable." 

AL'LAHABAD', a division, district, nnd city in the 
North-western Provinces of British India. 

Am, ah Ait ad Division includes the six districts of 
Oawuporc, Fateh pur, Banda, Allahabad, Ilamirpur. and 
.Tannpnr, nnd is under a commissioner. It lies between 
24 w and 20° N. lilt., and 73° and 83° E. Ion. The length 
*>f the province from E. to W. is 270 miles, nnd the aver- 
age breadth from N. to S. about 120 miles. The area is 
13.422 square miles, and the population in 18*1 was 
5 , 000 , 000 . 

Ai.laiiauad District lies between 21° and 25° X. 
lat., and 81° and 82° E. Ion., and is hounded on 
the N. by Pnrtapgarh, S. by the native state of Bewa, 
E. by Mirzapnr nnd Jaunpur, nnd W. and S.W. 
by Fatehpur and Banda. It has an area of 27 17 
square miles. The conntry between the Jumna and 
the Gmges, within which this district mostly lies, is 
well watered, highly cultivated, and fertile, producing 
rice, wheat, and other kinds of grain, and a great variety 
of fruits ; hut in the southern part arc to be found stony 
ri«lg**s covered with jungle, the haunt of wolves, lcopmds, 
and wild boars. The climate in the hilly districts is ln-t 
nnd dry. The dry winds nro less tiying in the low count i v, 
and in the rainy season a cool wind generally blows. 

Allahabad is one of the most populous and productive 
provinces in tho Indian empire. Indigo is largely mnuu- 
ficturcd, and the industry next in importance is tk.it 
of stone-cutting, the stone being mostly obtained from 
Sliiornjpnr, anil thence cflrricd in boats to Bdlfighdt. In 
some villages brass, copper, nnd iron vessels are manu- 
factured ; at Manauri the East Indian Railway lias an 
extensiv c castor-oil factory. The exports consist of indigo, 
grain, hides, paper, sugar, cotton, nnd cotton cloths, 
opium, and saltpetre ; also diamonds, which arc found in 
Mnall quantities at Panna, in the district of Bniulelkhand. 
The principal means of communication, beside the river-, 
arc the East Indian Railway and tho grand trunk mad. 
This district passed out of the hands of the Nawab « f 
Oudli to the British by treaty in 1801. The population 
in 1881 was 1.4.00,000, 

Ai.i.aiiarad City (•* Abode of Allah”), the capital <.f 
the North-west Province*, and the seat of tho government 
* f the division and district of the same name, is situated 
about 50(1 miles W.N.W. of Calcutta, at the junction of 
t be rivers Ganges and Jumna. An extensivo fortification 
is erected on the tongue of land where these streams unite, 
-o an to completely command the navigation; from this 
the military cantonments arc 4 miles distant. 

Allahabad was a favonritc residence of the Emperor 
Akbar, who may be said to have been the founder of tho 
modern city nnd of its fortifications. Inside the fort— 
which was built in 1583 — aro portions of a beautiful 
palace, now used as an arsenal. In 17fi5 tho fort was 
taken by Sir Boberfc Fletcher, hut was afterwards re- 
stored to the Nawab of Oudli, and again transferred to the 
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East India Company In 1801. Allali&bad stands in an 
extremely favourable situation, on a dry and healthy soil ; 

It has easy communication with Calcutta and Bombay, and 
is the seat of British military, civil, and judicial establish- 
ments ; it lias greatly increased in prosperity in consequence 
of flic opening of the line of railway from Calcutta to 
Delhi, on which it is a chief station. The East Indian 
llailway spans the Jumna by a splendid iron girder bridge, 
and two bridges of boats cross the Ganges. The populal ion 
in 1881 was 150,000, of whom the Hindus and Moham- 
medans are the most numerous. To the former Allahabad 
is still known by its ancient name of Prayag. Inside the 
fort inclosure stands the celebrated pillar of Asoka — a 
great Buddhist emperor about 240 n.c. — near which is an 
underground temple containing the “undying Banian 
tree.’’ This place of worship, it is asserted, is erected on 
Ihc spot where the three sacred streams the Ganges, 
Jumna, and Saraswati unite ; the latter is not visible, and 
in fact loses itself in tho sand some 400 miles distant. 
Allahabad is on this account much resorted to by pilgrims, 
who annually flock to a great religious fair, known as the 
Mngh Meld, their numbers sometimes approaching 250,000. 
It lasts the whole month, but tho great bathing day 
is at the full moon, when it not unfrcqucntly happens 
that many are drowned either by design or accident. 
The only considerable buildings, besides tho fort, arc the 
Jumri Mosjid, in good repair but little frequented, and 
Prince Kliusm’s serai and garden. The serai is a large 
quadranglo with four fine Gothic gateways, and surrounded 
by cloisters for the accommodation of travellers. Among 
modern erections are tho Government House, standing in a 
park-like inelosurc, European barracks, and tho Roman 
Catholic cathedral ; also the Muir University College, for 
the special study of the vernacular languages, established 
in 1873, and tho Mayo Memorial and town-hall. The 
native town consists of narrow streets, and although pos- 
sessing substantially built edifices, contains mud hovels, 
standing on the ruins of ancient brick buildings. Tho 
European quarter is beautifully laid out, and with its 
broad roads lined with trees, and fine buildings and public 
gardens, presents a handsome appearance. 

Allahabad is tho third city in size in the North-western 
Provinces, and though not possessing any manufactures of 
importance, is, from its situation, a place of considerable 
commercial activity. It was the sceno of serious massacre 
and destruction at the Sepoy mutiny in 1857. The insur- 
rection was promptly suppressed by Colonel Neil, who 
inarched from Benares. 

AL LAN, BRIDGE OF v a beautifully situated village 
in Stirlingshire, 8 miles N. of Stirling, and 31 N.W. of 
Edinburgh by rail. It is much frequented by visitors to 
llm Airtlirey mineral wells, which are moro than 100 feet 
above the village, at the foot of the Oehil Hills. They 
contain chiefly chloride of sodinm and calcium. There are 
several churches and hotels ; also a library and collection 
of statuary and paintings. There are several fine scats in 
the neighbourhood. The population in 1881 was 3004. 

ALLAN, DAVID, a painter, was born in 1711, in 
Alloa, in Clackmannanshire, where his father was shore- 
master. The choice of his profession was partly owing to 
an accident; ho burned his foot, and while be was being 
nursed at home, having nothing else to do, lie amused 
himself with drawing with a piece of chalk upon the floor, 
an amusement ho got so much attached to, that he was 
turned away from school for making caricatures. A friend 
was so mnch struck with these that he recommcnde'd Allan's 
father to allow him to become a painter. He was accord- 
ingly apprenticed in 1755, his eleventh year, to Robert 
Foulis, to learn drawing, painting, and engraving. Allan 
remained at tliis academy nine years, and when ho returned 
home ho was generously sent by the resident families of* 


Catlicart, Erskinc of Mar, and AbercromLy, to prosccnte 
his studies at Rome. He raised hopes, however, while at 
Rome, which he never realized afterwards. He obtained 
first a silver medal for a drawing in the Academy of St. 
Luke, and afterwards the gold medal for painting. He 
painted other pictures at Koine; and he also made four 
humorous designs illustrating the Roman Carnival, which, 
through Paul Sandby’s prints of them, became \ery popular. 
But he did nothing to deserve, the title of the “ S«»ttish 
Hogarth," which for these and a few other similar dc-igns 
lie obtained in Scotland. 

In 1777 Allan visited London, and practised for a short 
time as a portrait painter, hut subsequently went to reside 
at Edinburgh. After the death of Rnnciinan, in 1780, 
Allan succeeded him as master of the Trustees’ Academy, 
which office he held for ten years, until his death in 1700. 
Allan’s most popular designs are his Twelve Illustrations 
of Ramsay's “ Gentle Shepherd," which In* engraved him- 
self in aquatinta. • 

ALLAN, SIR WILLIAM, R.A., President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, was born in Edinburgh in 1782. 
He was at an early age a fellow-student of Wilkie in the 
Edinburgh School of Design. Allan left Edinburgh fur 
I»ndoii, but meeting with but little sueeess ho resolved to 
seek his fortune in Russia. After some difficulties he reached 
St. Petersburg in 1805, where ho was befriended by some of 
Iris countrymen, and obtained considerable reputation. He 
returned to England in 1814, and exhibited liia l * Circassian 
Captives ” at the Royal Academy in the following year. In 
1810 his picture was the •• Siberian Exiles." The purchase 
of two of his pictures b; 'h Russian grand-duke Nicholas 
added largely to Ilia fame in*, enabled him to undertake 
those works by which his reputation was established. In 
1830 lie was compelled, by a severe attack of ophthalmia, 
to relinquish painting, and travel in search of health, lie 
visited Italy, Turkey, Greece, and Asia Minor, and during 
his journey added largely to his store of materials. In 
1835 he was made a Royal Academician. In 1838 lie 
was elected president of the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
in 1841 he was appointed limner to Her Majesty for Scot- 
land — receiving knighthood in 1842. In 18 tl he again 
went to St. Petersburg, and painted at the reqnc^t of the 
Emperor Peter the Great teaching his Subjects the art 
of Shipbuilding," which was exhibited in London in 1845, 
and is now in the Winter Palace of St. Petersburg. He 
subsequently produced, among other works, two pictures of 
the Battle of Waterloo, one being taken from the French 
and the other from the English positions — the first of 
which was bought by the Duke of Wellington. lie died 
on the 22nd February, 1850. haring nnlinished a largo 
picture entitled “ Bruce at Bannockburn." 

ALLANTOIN'. This substance exists in the allantoic 
liquid of cows, and has since been obtained hv Liebig and 
Wohler aitilieially by treating uric acid with lead dioxide. 
It has the form of brilliant colourless crystals derived from 
the rhomboid, with a vitreous appearance. It is insipid, does 
not act upon vegetable colours, dissolves in lf»0 parts of 
cold water and thirty parts of boiling water. It is soluble 
in alcohol and nitric acid ; its fonnnla is C4II0N4O3. When 
heated in the dry state it is decomposed Jnto ammonium 
cyanide and carbonate, carbon, and .1 small quantity of an 
cmpyrenmatic oil. Heated with nitric acid, urea and 
allanturic acid (C :1 H 4 N.,0 : <) are fanned. Boiled with alka- 
lies, ammonia is given off and oxalates produced. . 

ALLECTUS, Roman Emperor in Britain. ’lie had 
been a general of the Emperor CAKArsira, who on the 
strength of his position in Britain, then a very important 
province, had made good his claim to a share in the em- 
pire. . Alieetns murdered him a.p. 293, and liim<clf 
assumed the title of Emperor of Rome. 

After a struggle of three years against the general 
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Coxstantius Cht.orus, whom Domitian had sent over 
from Rome, Allcctus fell in battle a.i>. ‘JIM?. Constautius 
himself became emperor eventually, and was succeeded by 
his son Constantin e tiik Cheat, who accompanied him in 
this important British campaign. 

ALLEGATION. ECCLESIASTICAL, was the term 
applied to the tirst plea in testamentary causes; in criminal 
proceedings (ecclesiastical) the tirst plea is called articles; 
in plenary or ordinary causes the tirst plea is called libel. 
This first plea is analogous to a decimation at common 
law, or to a bill in equity. The term allegation is also 
applied to every subsequent plea in all causes. The first 
plea gi\m in by a defendant Is called a reypnnsire allega- 
tion : the plaintitV’s answer to that is called a counter 
allegation. The pleadings are not usually carried beyond 
this step. Besides these allegations, either paity in the 
case is allowed to except to the credit of any witness upon 
matter contained in his deposition. These exceptive 
allegations, •when admitted, are proceeded upon in the 
same manner ns othci pleas. (Phillimorc's ed. of Burn's 
11 Keel. Law.") 

ALLEGHAN Y, a m.-r. 300 miles in length, which 
has its source in Potter coufitv, IVuu<\lv.inia. The Ohio 
is fi nned hr the union of this river with the Monongahela 
at Pittsburg, Vu.nd which t.*wn the Alleghany is na\ig.iblc 
for -JOt* miles. 

ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS, a name oftt-n ap- 
plied to the Aitai.ai iiian Moi-ntaixs in the ITiited 
iSrat* but im re correctly to that portion of the lange 
whit ii is sitnati-d in P« ui.-tlvanki anu Viiginia. 

ALLEGIANCE *>r LIGEANCE is thus described 
by Okc: — *■ Ligeanee. a ligindo, is the highest and 
gn. it* -t obligat'ou of dut\ and obedii-nei- that can be. 
I. : gi is th* tni" ami f I'thful ohctlu nee «»f a liegeman 
it sc’, , , t t> l.is liege lord or sovereign. Ligi-antia c*t 
\iii-n ii l.i- i : l!g»- intia e^t le-gi- r^ntia.’* ”1 h<* notion 
of lig'..:. •, or .dlt g.arte, N that of a bond or tie h« tween 
th* ■ - •' who "Wes it and the poison to whom it is due. 
(••(’ -. I 12'.* fiA Alb glance U due from th'»c who arc 
iiatu* .'-‘-orn '•u'ljt.ts, and uK«# fiom denizens and those 
w) .1 i\«* hull li.itma!i7>‘d. A natuial-born subject is 

call* 1 a natural li'-g* mail, ami tin* king is t alb d his natural 
lit gi lo:d. 

'IT* aM< gianee i.f a « t was formerly regarded as 

perniaicT.t. . 11 . d as the law stood in foie 1*7*> e\ci\ person 
i»um w.tiiMi British dominions owed an allegiance from 
wh:eh he could not relieve hinwlf. By tie* Naturalization 
Act. pi"ed : ri 1^7<h any British subject may renounce 
aili gi 11 : 1 .** to his own fn.iitiv l»\ becoming naturalized in 
another. [Sm* Ami \\*j Ari alien owes allegiance while lie 
is wi!h.n the dominions of tin* king, and ht may l#c prose- 
rut* a and punished for treason. 

By the old 01 th of alb-gi.Mne the party promised "to Ik* 
trii' ii.-l fait) fu! to the king and his hi irs. and truth and 
fa ! 1 . t » b»-,u of lif«_* and liinb and t* rrene lwnnur, and not 
t>li.* .v or ?ii ar of any iii or damage int* nd<*d him without 
*!* *• i.* i . i, g lh:ii therefrom.** 'Die iie/dcrn oath, enacte d in 
1 -6* ( il ar.d 32 Viet. c. 72;. is. I do swear that I will be 
f.ithf d and bear tnie allegiance to Her Majesty Qut en 
V.'t -i.c. h»T l.» ;r*. ..nd stic-c* S‘-ors ae< ording to law. So 
!..[>’ • < »<>■].*' 

I:.* i.:i,g i an. by proclamation. Miinrii' » Ids liegemen to 
r't.i - f<#th" kingdom, an instance of which occurred in 
l fc,, 7 -.h* n the King 'f England. derlaring thit tlio kirtg- 
cb*;n w.»s n.i naeed and endangered, recalled from foreign , 
her- i- *!! o in, en and seafaring men who were natural -born | 
Mibjc r r- and orcb rc-d them to return home, on pain of being 
pr< c* * d agvn-t foi a conP-iipt. It was further declared 1 
that i. . foreign btt*!- of naturalization eonld divest natural - 
l-orn ' ti of their allegiance, or alter their duty to 
their hc-viul king. * ) 


By the old law every male subject of the nge of twelve 
years (with certain exceptions) was bound to take the oath 
of allegiiinco when summoned to the courts called Leets 
and Tourns ; and various statutes, from tlio reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to the present century, have required it from 
public functionaries and other persons before they enter 
upon their respective duties, or practise in their several 
professions. By 1 George I. e. 13, two justices of the 
peace, or other commissioners appointed by the king, may 
tender the oatli to any person who is suspected of dis- 
affection. 

A violation of allegiance is high treason. 

If a foreigner is naturalized here he owes allegiance to 
the British crown. But if, as is nearly always the ease, 
lie still continues to ow*e allegiance to his former state or 
mo o reign, his new allegiance may, under certain circum- 
stances, ns for instance in time of w*ar, place him in a 
difficult situation. 

ALLEGORY, literally a discourse which has another 
meaning than what is directly expressed. Thus the address 
of Mcncnins Agrippa to his fellow-citizens of Rome, as 
recorded by Livy (ii. 32), in which ho described a rebellion 
of the industrious against the wealthier orders of a state, 
under the figure of a conspiracy of all the other members 
of the human body against the stomach, was nil allegory. 
'1 he poets of different nations have resorted to this method, 
in order to convey sufficiently vivid conceptions of the dif- 
ferent \irtucs and vires, and other Abstractions. They lia\c 
personified these notions, as it is termed. Such pictuies 
are allegories, mid arc to bo found abundantly scattered 
out nearly all poetry. 

Of all poetical allegories the “ Faery Queen *’ of our own 
Spenser is the most famous and the greatest; no other 
poet has either produced ho vast a number of personified 
abstractions, or put into them such a spirit of life and air 
<>f actual existence. Most of Spenser’s personages also 
t; pify the leading persons of his nge — the “ Faery Queen " 
is therefore an allegory within an allegory. 

Among prose writers tho names of Swift and Addison 
rank high with those who have achieved success in this 
method of composition ; but tin* pre-eminence must .isMir- 
rdlv be given to tho immortal “Pilgrim’s Piogiess" of 
John Bnnyan. 

ALLS' GUI, ANTONIO. See CotutKcr.yn. 

ALLE GRI, GREGORIO, a famous musical coin- 
poser (1580-1652) under Pope Urban VIII. He is best 
known by the jealously guarded “ Miserere,” to copy which 
incurred excommunication, blit which Mozart carried away 
in his memory from the Sistine Chapel, where alone it was 
performed. This was a wonderful feat, considering thut 
it is in nine, parts, and written for two separate choirs. 
Mozart wrote it out at home, and revisited the chapel with 
the music concealed in his hut to insure its correctness 
The work itself is in a simple style ; but ns sung during 
the ceremonies of Holy Week in the Sistinc Chapel, without 
Accompaniment, according to tho practiced that choir, it 
has a mancllous effect, being then embellished with elnbo- 
i:»t« fiorituri, handed down by tradition, and almost im- 
possible to reproduce on paper or to imitate. Yet all tho 
tlnrid passages ( Jiorituri or emfollimeuti) are so delicately 
introduced ns not to disturb the exquisite sadness of tho 
whole, and its perfect adaptation to the' words of tho 
••Miserere” (the 61st Psalm). Mendelssohn excellently 
deserils-s the effect, and notes down some of tho embelli - 
mfnti in a letter to Professor Zeltcr. (Mendelssohn’s 
“ Letter* from Italy and Switzerland.”) 

Allegri was of the same family as tho great painter 
Correggio (Antonio Allegri). 

ALLE'GRO, in music, one of the principal tempi or 
indications of pace. Us literal meaning in Italian is 
1“ cheerful,” and Milton's famous poem 11 L’ Allegro " has it 
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in this flense. But its original character is now quite lost, 
and it signifies simply “ quick.** It is intermediate between 
undanterand presto (fast). Presto signifies simple rapidity 
as a rule, but allegro has countless modifications, the most 
important of which are — alkgro agitato , quick and with 
emotion; allegro mosso or allegro assai % very quick; 
allegro con brio , con spirito , con fuoco , quick, with fire ; 
allegro non troppo , quick, not too much so; allegro virace , 
quick and lively. 

Allegretto , rather quick, generally used as indicating 
a movement of a graceful character not quite so quick as 
allegro. (Srazioso (graceful) and scherzandn (sportive) 
.ire two of the adjectives most often qualifying allegretto. 

ALLELU IA. See Hallelujah. 

AL LEMANDE or ALBCAIN. 1. An ancient Car- 
man dance in J time, probably with a springing step. It 
loses much of its original dance character when forming 
part of the u suites ” of Handel, Bach, &e., where it is 
usually a finrid melody with a simple accompaniment, and 
is always either the first movement in the suite or immedi- 
ately succeeds the prelude. 

2. A sort of slow Herman waltz, as in Beethoven's ** 12 
Tiinzc filr Orcliester.'’ 

A lively modern kind of contre danse in J time, 
Herman. 

The name .simply means ‘‘German," whence its various 
applications. The first is musically the most important. 

ALLEN, BOG OF, the name applied to a series of 
morasses in King’s County and Kildare, In-lmd, com- 
prising more than 238,000 English acres. They extend 
from within 17 miles of Dublin westward almost to tin* 
Shannon, although they are interspersed by tracts of arable 
laud. 'I be Grand Canal crosses this district, and in it 
the liters Barrow. Brosna, and Boyne take their rNc. 
The Bog of Allen is about 250 feet above the m u. and 
the depth of peat about 25 feet. Lough Alfcn, in county 
Leitrim, is regarded as the source of the Shannon. 

ALLEYN, EDWABD, was bom 1st September, 1506. 
in the parish of St. Botolph without Bisbop^gate, Loiid-m. 
In lb!*2 be married Joan Woodward, the daughter by 
a first marriage of the wife of Philip llenslowc, one of tie- 
principal theatrical managers of that day. He entered into 
partnership with his father-in-law, and Wcanie such a 
thriving man as to be able in 1600 to purchase the manor 
• f Dulwich from Sir Francis Calton. 

He commenced the building of Dulwich College in 10 13. 
.iml it was completed in 1616. Previous to this lie seems 
to have discontinued appearing on the stage as an actor. 
Thu college, named “ God Gift College," was for the sup- 
port and maintenance of one master, one warden, and four 
fellow’s, three of whom were to be ecclesiastics, and th«- 
other a skilful organist ; also six poor men, six women, and 
twelve boys to lie educated in good literature. The patent 
passed the great seal on the 21st of June, 16 lib and on 
the 13th of the following September Alleyn formally and 
publicly dispossessed himself of this the greater part of his _ 
property, uml thenceforward he and his wife lived in this 
foundation upon a footing of equality with those whom they 
had raised into eoinfort and comparative opulence. In 1620 
he founded some almshouses in Finsbury. His diary gives 
us a curious picture of his habits after his retirement to 
Dulwich. His wife Joan died in 1623. He was very soon 
married again to a lady whose Christian name was Constance, 
and who is supposed to have been a daughter of the cele- 
brated Dr. Donne. Alleyn lived with his second wife only 
about two years. His will, dated 1 3th Novemlwr, 1 626, states 
that he was sick in body; and on the 25th of the Mime 
month lie died, and was buried in the chapel of his college. 

Tho founder of Dulwich College had a singular partiality 
for persons hearing his own name, and intended the master 
always to liear the name of Allen or Alleyn. In consequence 


of the increase in the value of the property the revenues of 
Dulwich College are now very large. A new building, for 
the education of 600 boys, was opened in 1870. Alleyn 
left a collection of pictures there, to which additions were 
gradually made ; but in tho year 1810 Sir Francis Bour- 
geois bequeathed to the college his valuable collection (which 
lie had previously offered without success to the govern- 
ment), upon the condition of a gallery being built for its 
reception; and thus raised the “ Dulwich Gallery ” to its 
present high reputation. It is easily accessible to the 
public without fee. 

The papers at Dulwich College, whether in the writ ini; « f 
Alleyn or his partner Henslowe, throw some light upon the 
literary history of the drama. Alleyn appears to have he* n a 
man of a kindly heart towards those with whom he was 
brought in contact; and all these documents show that the 
theatrical writers — some of them men who ha\e earned 
iminoitality — were for the most part poor and wretched. 
Perhaps some of the higher excellence of Sliakspc.tre may be 
attributable to the fa'-t that be was at ease in pecuniary 
matters and not dependent upon managerial capiice; that, 
in f.i* t, he was making a foitune, as Alleyn himself was 
making it, by bis property in a species of enterprise wbii ii 
bail universal supporters, and which, in hi** case, had th<* „ 
especial support of the wealthiest and best edu< at>d of 
the community. 

ALLIER, .i department of Fiance formed out of the 
pi Mince of Bonrbonnais. is hounded X. by the depart- 
ments of Xievn* and ('her. 1!. by those of Sabm* it Loire 
and Loire. S. by that of P.iy ih- Dome, and \\ . by those 
of Cn use and (’her. Jb«* department, width lit s between 
-lb 5 s' ami 16 17' X. Lit. . and bttwein 2 2 F and 3 J 
b7' E. h>n.. mcaMiroh . . i ile$ from K. to \Y. and Ob from 
X. to S. It contains 2> •<) Mjuaie miles, and the popula- 
te n in 18*2 was 116.750. 

1 he department is a vast plain, with an inclination from 
S. to X.W.. diversified by some g«ntle undulations, and in 
the S. by two ranges of hills which respectively he between 
the Behre and the Allier. and the Allier and the Chei. 
Hit- sin face for the most part consists of a pmnitive soil, 
lestiug on granite, or in the south ni limestone; but i:i 
the t nitre the s, j N alluvial. Coal, ir<«n. and antimony 
aie found; granite, maible. and limestone are quarried: 
mineral springs are found, .it social places, but those it 
Yiili\, Nuis. and Bourbt n - rArchambault aie most 
fiequ* nted. The ponds and livers of the department 
alnmnd in e\e* Unit fish, wliieh are sent to the Paris 
markets, as are also large nnmbcis of lml. is. Thire aie 
extensive forests of good timber. 

The prim ipal riur is the Allier (the ancient FlarerX 
which rises in the lloith-east of the department of IaiZ&ro, 
aft u leaving which it flows through those of Haute Loire, 
Puy ib* Dome, Allier. and Flier, passing the towns of Brioude, 
Issuin'. Vichy, and Moulins. and falls into the Loire al>ont 
I miles below Never**, having run from X. to S. a course of 
220 niili-s. nf which 88, from St. Arenns in Haute Loire to 
Mariol in Allier. are available for floating timber; and 70 
miles. fr«'in Mariol to the Cher, are navignbK Its principal 
affluents are the Dole on the right, and the Simile, which 
receives the Bouble. on the left. The south-casd vf tin 
department is drained by the Behre, which rises in till 
department of Loire, and niters the river Loin* a little 
below Dmupienv. afur a course of -17 miles almost entirely 
| within the department. The Loin* anil the canal along its 
banks lie on the E. of the department, the Cher crosses it 
in the \V.. as does also the Berry canal, which romgiencefl 
at the coal-mines of Conuneiitry, passes Montlupm, and 
! runs parallel to the Chi r as far as St. Amand, in the 
! department of Cher. 

1 l'he ouality of the land is in general good, especially 
along the courses of the Allier and the Sioule; com ia 
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grown in great quantity, ami the vino is cultivated. Oxen 
and sheep are fattened on the rich pasture lauds for the 
supplv of Paris and Lyons; the veal of Montlufon is highly 
esteemed. The hulk of tin* population is employed in 
agriculture ; but the quarries and mines of the department, 
as well as its manufactures of cutlery, hats, linen, serge, 
carpets, porcelain, and glass, give employment to a con- 
siderable number. The chief trade of the department is in 
provisions, cattle, iron, wood, and coal. 

The department is divided into four arrondissements ; 
and the chief towns are Moulins, Gannat, Cusset, Mont- 
liu^en. and Vieliv. 

AL LIGATOR, a word of uncertain origin, but now 
adopt* d by naturalists :i<, the generic term of a group of 
crocodiles peculiar to the New World. They are fierce 
car iiu> roll* aquatic reptiles, of large size, entered aU»ve 
with a coat of mail, consisting of Ihuiv plates of moderate 
-i/.- * in bedded as it were in the skin, and covered externally 
with a bard coriaceous cuticle: these hones are generally 
lumMn d with a ridge or crest, which adds to their strength, 
and they form altogether an admirable panoply of defence. 
Tile tail is long, thick, muscular, compressed, and ridged 
ainac. The limbs are slioit. The fiont feet have five 

t-K-s. of which the two out* i m«»?-t are destitute of a nail. 

The hiinhf f*<t have *■ icli four t*>rs more **r h--\ united by 
i:it* i \ • mng wihs. The hi id is Hat above, furrowed and 
rujje.l. '1 1-.* jaw s are * nonimus. and anro <1 with numerous 
f" iri a siu^Ic low ; thesi an* of unequal hiigtli, c*>uii.il, 
ap.l Jr !ii*\\ at tl’»* the cavity of each leceiving the 

gcr..* ■ f t!.'* t* m_-i l : -tin* 1 t*» npl.ic ir. The tr< th an* 
-ju: it*-i in :n t.nli • th i. tie intervals mntuilly ivnivii.g 
?'*. :t>.ih of the i pji* -stc j iw. wh* n the j iw> are rlo-e.l, 
i ; , -aditniv < ■] im •* i- piuteried bv a stioiig miA.ihlr 
*aj iM ■ t.f }»• li.g rd-d i : shut down at ph.i-un. 
1 i . \\* * ait* '■mill bv fi/igi.t. with a v*.rti< ai linear pupil ; 

• .v r p:jt<ctid 1} •v»l!'ls and a iminbr.m.i nulitm-. 

'li. ■ v -tr:!- an* valv a it. .»i:J stated ch-e gitl.tr on the 

• \f ■ . cty i f th.* lint //!■ ; tb»* : isal pas-, tp vs do not "p< ti 

1 ■ v - in* uti 1 . h’it l'it" a p-t-«rd impact, divided fiom 

t. »■ . ■ tn by a v.ii.ul.ir e irtmigiimus • xp.uiM-m of tie* 

• »* u‘ • •fits. whi'h is -u i.ieurat ■* y adiu-t'-d to a depending 

ji . of the pal .!«■ a- to bound the Lit k of the mouth; 
if t !.•• i:» '■tills In r i -i -i uL»\»- th** w it « r. tln-e 

an.* :ii. mav kt» p tie* li* 'titii opt ii L low, or hold th*ii 

pn \ w idle it is dniwind. th* ’in* 1 v» bn-.ithiug all the turn* 
V In the ai t < 1 swallow mg. the valve is diavvn 

i.>. *. \ by ti.e action of tie* i\iw I* s (if <li giiitit;*iii. so as t«i 
.. api"i_'.‘ l:* i*. t la ■ ail'll wi n h tie- food is propelled 

:• ». r g- in i— — , — . 1 i •• -i» - bitwisn the two oi.im })»--» 

■ : :.v wWi r j iw is iiiii'i ular. md oovtied internally with 
i ■ .!o*v -kai full of glands, wh* nc*- oo2* - a vi.stid sahv.u 
1 - git 1 . 1 liar -kin i-pp- nt- the toi»gu*. Ihieath the 

! • .t ai two lar.'i Ii:u.-u-gl.lhd-. wh* l»««* exnd* s a strong 

■ kv i vr.our. 1 h*.* m it* br.e « f the ne. k are furnished 

v. *■. fals*- r/»s w }n* h * \**i!iji c<u h other, and render 

■ :■ . il *:.om :if*g.t *i.:K* mt ; i • i:< e ti.*-** r* ptiles cannot 
X iiinptlyas th*y jciis tbur prey *»u land, and aie 

• ■ th*- irioi*- r*a'i..y *iv*ided. I ne abdomen is 

: .a. i -uppo »,- i ;,y an ariang* rnei.t of bom-4 

• . .*1 a*j.:-.M.:i. d i bs. .Visitors an- tin* only saurian 

; I *•-. d* 'tirnte *■ f . lav ;• !* Lit the coracoid of 

• ■ s atl.ii h* .i to tli»- Mcrmrri. 1 h*-se large 

i s.\im by the tail from side to side, and 

« a a- :h*v urg** ti • ir » iv J* ave a f*>.i:ny track he hind 
t..- ’/ . \\he*i - irpri-'d • n 1 lod they always make at min* 
f' : th** w.,t* r : for it i-i ti • re only that they can effectually 

1 ri 1 i • ; r !• tn.idahje 'tnngfli. ( III the land they are 

u vknard. tarn, .l-i w»- i.,ive said. v»ith diflii ulty, and me 
hv o < i . u. » that a man may easily outstrip 

f.ein. \\h»n. 1 -*w. vi-r. th y are intercepted, they defend 
t . .■*.’ vv.’ii : .rv s;. violently, and htuking from 


right to left with their tail, a singlo blow* of which will 
level tho most powerful man ; hcnco they are not to bo 
dispatched without difficulty and danger. They 8ro often 
captured by means of baited hooks, or sharp-pointed pieces 
of wood, and by harpoons, and we dragged by main force 
on shore, there to be destroyed. 

In tho stomach of those reptiles it is very common to 
find stones of various sizes, which havo been swallowed, as 
.some suppose, to form a sort of ballast, but most probably, 
as the stomach in its structure and form bears a closo 
resemblance to that of a fowl, in order to bruise down tho 
food, and thus assist in the process of digestion. 

The eggs equal those of a goose or of a swan in size, and 
are covered with a parchinent-like membrane. r l ho females 
of some species watch their eggs, deposited in the sand, 
and conduct tho young to the water. Roth eggs and 
young are liable to great destruction from beasts and 
birds of prey. Alligators and caimans are distinguished 
from the true crocodiles by having the head veiy bioad, 
the muzzle depressed and obtUHo; the teeth are unequal, 
and the fourth (canine) on each side from the front of 
the lower jaw is elongated, and received into a cavity 
uf the upper jaw when the mouth is closed, and not 
as in the crocodiles into a notch. Tho hinder limbs an* 
destitute of the ridge of acute scales down the hinder 
iiiai gin mi conspicuous in tho true crocodiles, and the webs 
hetvvei n the toes arc much less developed. 

The alligators, like tlio crocodiles, are oviparous, and bury 
their egg-> in tho sandy or muddy earth of tho hanks of 
liver.-', leaving them to bo hatched by the natural heat of 
the sun. These tierce reptiles haunt the more tranquil 
p iris of rivers, creeks, and lakes; and in Mime lvinoM 
ili'-ti iet> abound in great numbers; they may he seen 
lu-king in the sun on the hanks or in tho water, their 
l.iig** flat heads protruding through the leaves of aquatic 
pi nits, which spread around in luxuriance. It is during 
the night principally that they are active in tho pursuit of 
I :i \. c basing llshes or seizing on whatev er animal comes 
in t ht ir way; while driving the shoals before them they 
1 1 ;. n utter loud bellow ings which may be heard at n 
considerable distance. These savage and powerful animals 
seldom attack men except in defence of their eggs or 
y«.nng. yd there are not wanting instances in which 
prisons bathing or swimming across riveis have fallen 
victims to thr-ir ferocity, and dogs and pigs are veiy 
frequently snapped up. If their prey ho too large to 
swallow at a single mouthful, they Imn* it beneath tho 
hank of the liver till it easily falls asunder from putres- 
cence. 

According to Dr. Gruy there are three genera — Alligator, 
I Caiman, and Jacnro. The pike-hcaded alligator ( .1 llitjulttr 
Indus) is found in the Mississippi, in the rivers of Louisiana, 
Florida, Georgia, Carolina, and Savannah. It hybernate* 
during the cold season, burying itself under the mini at tin. 
bottom of swamps and marshes, and becomes so completely 
torpid that it may bn cut to pieces without exhibiting 
-igns (-I animation. It attains to tho length of 14 or \b 
Lei. and appears to exceed other alligators in ferocity. It 
is gregarious in its habits, number* uniting in cliaso of 
l.-h» \ w hie h they catch by diving under the shoal ; having 
*•(■< 1 1 red one they rise to the surface, throw it into the air, 
mid catch it in its descent, instantly gorging it— a plan by 
whi< li the necessity of swallowing water with it is avoided, 
'i In* voice resemble* tho bellowing of a bulL 

1 he handed caiman (Caiman palpclrosiu) lias tiie eyo- 
liils bony. It is a native of Cayenne, Surinam, Guiana, 
and Frazil. The block jncore (Jacare nigra or Alligator 
j H'brops) is a native of Guiana and frazil. The unlives 
I appear not to fear them, and do not hesitate to bathe and 
j swim in the rivers frequented by them, (Sec I'lato 
; Ci:o< oiiiLi.v.) 
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ALLITERA'TION, a term usually employed to signify 
the frequent recurrence ill composition of words commenc- 
ing with the same letter, when introduced with a view to 
its rhetorical effect. Byron's line in the concluding stanza 
of the second canto of 41 Childo Harold,” 

14 O'er hearts divided, and o'er hopes destroyed," 

may be given as a fine example. Churchill has at once 
ridiculed and exemplified the figure in his well-known 
verse, 

“ And apt alliteration's artful aid," 

where every word begins with the same letter. Modern 
critics have detected numerous instances of alliteration 
both in tho Latin and Greek poets. (See the diulogue 
entitled 44 Actins " in tho “ Latin Dialogues " of Joannes 
Jovianus Pontanus ; and Harris* 44 Philological Inquiries," 
part ii. chap, iv.) Perhaps the most astounding Latin 
instance is a mediaeval poem by the musician Huchai.h, 
preserved by Baithius (“Adversaria,” 46, xxii.) It is 
dedicated to Charles tho Bald of France, very rightly, since 
it is in praise of baldness. It contains over 100 lines, 
every word in which begins with C. We quote the con- 
cluding two : — 

“f'onveniet claras elauatrls componerc cannas 
Completin' Claris carmen cantabilo Calvis." 

Alliteration, however, has been most systematically used 
a> an ornament of diction in the Celtic and Gothic dialects. 
Dr. Percy, in an essay published in his “Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry,” has traced the origin and history 
of alliterative verse down from tho composition of the old 
Icelandic poet**. The remains which we possess of Saxon 
)■■«• try are also constructed u|>on the principle of allitera- 
te -n, the rule governing which may he roughly summarized 
as follows. Tho poem is in pairs of short lines each line 
(Muring two accented syllables, so that although the 
number of syllables varies greatly the rhythm is well pre- 
sen I'd. The first line of the pair has two words beginning 
with a certain letter, and the second, line must have its 
iii accented word beginning with the same letter. 

The most celebrated of the poems in the English language 
« ntirriy composed in alliterative metre, is that entitled 
l * Tie* Vision of Piers Plowman," written alwmt 13»»o to 
13Mb by William Lnngland, a secular priest, ami a fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. We add a lino or two, maiking 
the accents, and printing two lines in one: — 

- 1 was weaTy, forwan'dered, and went' me to rest', 

Under a bread' bank* by the burn'-tdMe ; 

And as 1 lay' and lean'ed and look'ed in the wa'ter, 

I slumbered in a sleep'lng It sound'ed so mer'ry." 

This is a long work, consisting of twenty-one ports or 
books, and composed throughout in verses the cadence of 
which appears to bo generally anapicstie, but which are 
eridmtlv designed to derive their chief metrical beauty 
from alliteration on the Saxon rules aImjvo mentioned. 
The poem has been frequently printed; the best edition 
is that published by Mr. Wright, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, in two vols.. London, 1842. 

Our popular ballad nnd lyrical poetry is full of such 
lines as those with which tho Scotch song commences — 

“ Merry may the maid tie 
That marries the miller ; 

For foul day and fair day," &c. 

The occasional use of alliteration as an ornament continues 
to characterize English versification in its most polished 
form ; but the only extensive use of it in modern times 
as a mode of versification after tho old models is in the 
later operas of tho poet-composer Wagner, who handles it 
with consummate mastery and success. For musical pur- 
poses its freedom proves to l>e far better fitted than tho 
comparative monotony of rhyined and measured verse. 


ALLIUM, a very extensive genus of plants, belonging 
to the order Limack.k. The flower-leaves are distinct 
from each other, and arc six in number. The anthers 
arc attached by their backs. The flowers all spring from the 
same point in the stalk. The species are all remarkable for 
having, in a greater or less degree, the odour of garlic, and 
for the agreeable stimulating effects that accompany it. 

Allium Cepa (the common onion) is too well known to 
require description. It is not certain of wlmt country it is 
a native, but it has from time immemorial been cultivated 
in Egypt. Its varieties are not very numerous considering 
that it is almost exclusively increased by seed ; the most 
remarkable arc the blood-red, which is the most pungent; 

, the Strassburg, which is the hardiest ; the silver-skinned, 

| which is the smallest and the best for pickling; and 
I the Portugal and Tripoli, which are the largest and the 
| most delicate. In this country the bulbs do not generally 
, arrive at the large size of those imported fiom Portugal 
and Spain ; but skilful gardeners have nevertheless suc- 
I cceded in procuring them fully as fine. 

| Allium tichanoprunum (the chive) is a little tufted 
plant, the leaves of which arc tho part eaten, and they are 
cropped as occasion requires. 

Allium jhtulntum (the Welsh onion) is a native of *• 
Siberia, and is cultivated chiefly for the purpose of being 
sold in the maikcts whin veiv young, at which time its 
flavour is delicate. Its hardincs*. enables it when young to 
brave our spring cold better than the common oni«»n. 

Allium ascnlnuimm (the shulM). a native of Aria Minor, 
is in many respects similar t<* tin* hive, from which it is 
known bv its larger Icvcs. its smaller and im l deeply- 
culuiu cd flowers, nnd i * i* stamens having alternately 
three points on the filaments. Two very distinct varieties 
of this useful plant aic known, one of which is much 
larger and more delicate than the other. To obtain the 
bulbs in the greatest perfection they should not be buried 
in the e.uth, a.s is the common practice, but merely placed 
on the surface of the soil. 

Allium gntirum (garlic) has been found wild in Sicily 
and some parts of Provence. 

Allium Of)hiitgrnr<ulon (locamhole, or Spanish shallot) 
is scry slightly dith-rent from garlic. It is a native of 
most parts of the south of Europe; it is lilth* cultivated in 
this country. 

Allium p or rum (the leek l lias, like many other cultivated 
plants, disappear'd in a wild state, so th.it its origin is 
unknown. 

As the sensible properties of the whole genus are 
evidently much the same ns those of the common onion, 
differing chiefly in degree of concentration or diffusion, tho 
chemical analysis of the bulbs of this species may be con- 
sidered illustrative of that of all the rest. MM. EoureroY 
and Vauijiieliii found that the common onion is composed, 

1, of a white, acrid, volatile oil. holding in solution sulphur 
which lenders it fetid; 2, of a \egoto-animnl matter 
analogous to gluten; 3, of a good deal of nnervstallizahlo 
sugar ; 4. of a gie.it quantity of mucilage, resembling gum- 
arabic ; ,j, of phosphoric acid, either free or combined 
with lime, acetic acid, and a little citiate of lime; and 6, 
of vegetable fibre. It is to the volatile oil that the irritating 
properties uf the onion are owing, and they are consequently 
| dissipated by heat. 

AL LOA, a seaport tow n in the county of Clackmannan, 
on the north bank of the Forth, where the ii\cr widen* 

. into an estuary, 7 miles from Stirling, and 27 from Edin- 
t burgh. The population in 18*1 was S»G87 — an Increase of 
] 13*.i from 1*71. The town is ancient, but there are some 
, handsome houses and good shops, and altogether the place 
| has a pr- serous apjiearunee. Tho church is an elegant 
j structure in tho Gothic style, and has a spire 2t>7 feet high. 

I There are places of worship for all denominations. Tie 
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tuwn also contains handsome municipal buildings, erected | The LAtinized forms of this word are various — alodti, 
in 1*72; hospital, lit rrnry institute, and a grammar and a lot! us, alodium, alaudum, and others. The French forms 
several other schools. Thm* are also a corn exchange, are — aleu, aUu franc or frank altu,franv-aloud, franc- 
a county court-house, and a custom-house. ala y, and franc-alettf. In many old charters Allodium is 

The town contains several large distilleries and breweries, explained by kereditas , or heritable estate, 
woollen manufactories, glass-works, corn and Hour mills. There is a very elaborate Article on allodial land in the 
and an iron foundry. Bricks. tiles, and other earthenware, 44 St ants- Lexicon ” of Rottcck and Wclckcr, under the 
copper goods (especially distillers’ apparatus), leather, head 44 Alodium.” 

tobacco, and siiutl - , an* ai-.» extensively maiiiifaetured, and ALLOP' ATHY, the system of medical treatment 

there is a good trade in c« t ii. Large quantities of coals ordinarily followed, as contradistinguished from that of 
are raised in the m igbbourln od. Alloa possesses a com- homoeopathy. Sec Homckopatiiy. 
inodiou^ bar bom , and \essels of large burden can lie ALLO'RI, the name of two distinguished Italian 

close to the q tints, llieio i*« a dry dock, two jards for | painters, father and son, though different in style, 
shipbuilding, and a -pm ion > wvt dock. The number of j The father, Alessandro Allori, was born at Fhaenee in 
\ess« N registen d as belonging tr the port in 1**5 was j 153o, and was brought up by his uncle, Angelo llronzino, 
twenty (25* m tons). The entrances and clearances each j likewise a very distinguished painter. From bis eomiee- 
average louo (l.io.ntm ton^i j, ( -r annum. There is steam I tion with his uncle he was frequently called Bronzino. Ho 
communication with Stilling and Kdinburgh, and a pH d j was one of the most distinguished painters of the ana- 
fort ign trade — chit tlv with Holland ami the Baltic. j ton deal school, and was a devoted admirer of Mir! ael 
The imports or,d"t *f mu, wool, timber, Ac.; the j Angelo. He died in 1C07. Allnri’s works, both in oil 
export* are cmU. and the n>.»ny in.lu>trial products of and fresco, are numerous, and many on a large scale. 

the town and iu*i. Idiom i. 1. Alba is supplied with j The son, Christofano Allori, born at Florence in 1577, 

wat« r from t»aiti'.« te Dam. w i.ieli is frd in in the Bl.uk wa> a better painter than his father. He studied with 
• l)ev. n iiv»r. 'll., stn\m wlreh issues from this dam. , Gregorio l’agani, and rivalled that painter in richness of 
bfsjib .» *»upphi:>g tli" town, t irns mills. Near the . c«-b*ur, and surpassed him in dclicaiy «»f execution. But 

town is an anen nt t* w.» ‘hi * t : LiJ:. width was built at he was idle ami fastidious, and his works me seaiee. In 
the t • si.im s : « f i L ■ i.tli century, and was , i m ait ioti lie was equal to anything, and he had of miiM* 

f« n:> tiy th». ririd- s ■ • of tl lj>k : :,.‘ family — descendant* ' u corresponding skill in copying. He died in 11121. 

• f ti.e tails t? M A, 1 , i is sv.pp* m*.i to hau* be« n ( Bald intieci, ** Not me de’ Frofessori del Hi.-egiio," Ac . 

’ :i :Ji • ti tl.e sir- i ; r . t .»• ,,»n • f I'tob m\. Lmzi, k> Storia Pittorira,” &c.) 

ALLOCUTION, t w... d m. .min-; an a.l.ln and. ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. See A<;ui«i l.'i nil . 

illy app;.* i !*■ t •• ■«* - ..f a i • mm.indrr to his ! ALLOTROPISM (from Gr. alfotmjn>* % in another 

fohl.t rs. It is y.. w ■ r- .1 t*» the addresses d»li\»ied 1 manner). This word was first made use of by Bei/elius 
1;. ti.- pop< t«. ti » <’ ■ !« ■ ■ : ( .udm d«. « n eeclesi.istie.il or i to designate that property by which an element may haw. 

; r . .ii i::* is. J i . s, * ; ,y b, r, .*u,!»d as official utter- j in dith-rent states, wry diverse cliemical and phtrie.i! 
.:^*s. ..-j, 1 . t*. \ ai.- !.■ « .\ i;sii l.\ tl." o nit <! lb nn* to 1 el. imt eristics. Of lito years the term has been applied 

cktir." tt t p.-sitn n of t . » • i it i : t«* a--i rt its ti.dnis. , to i on i pounds also. See IsoMKltlsM. 

ALLODIUM i •: t* mu.-*, p*>p«rt\ 1 .-bl in abs..- i ALLOW ANCE, in commerce, a deduction from tin* 
lr.!«* •!"U»ir, , .i i . w t t..« i-u«b rug any s, nii •• or fealty to a i gn-ss weight of goods agreed on between merchants 
‘Up* i. It is opj. .s. ,J t<- ;•<■'/ tt, i < r fit/ [,Ve J- r i i».\i. .nc« rding to the customs of particular countries and ports, 
?M**n m ’. xx hit i. m- ;■ s p: . p. rty tie* iw (.f which was , tin* chief of which is known by the name of Taiu:. It is 
b* st.iwoi l.y th* p. ; r> :■ »• uy ■ u ,n< i !•« r. on condition that . also used in connection with the army to di scribe tin* 

the p^isiji to wiein th* _ it v. is mob* should pirfoitn \ amounts allowed to Cffficera in addition to their regular 

i.it.iin ‘■•.'/•is to tl «* _ r .v»’ t up- :• failure if whbli. or upon j pay m consideration of special duties, travelling expenses, 
th.* d.-i.nmniiion * f t-.- j .-ii' d \>> wl.:< li the gift was eon- Ac. In thena\y the daily supply of food is termed hv tli" 
tine.!. tl.»* y r< y» rty re*. •; t*» tl •* ordinal jHisses^r. Hi me j sailors tin ir allowance, the corresponding word used in tie* 
; r< s»* th" mutual i* 1 «ti •: * ! i« *d ami vassal. army being ration , 

It is the gUR-rai op.!,.’* :• t.at the lands wbiili the! ALLOXAN, a erjstallinc body, was discovered in 1*17 
tii::. ani* tnh» ' — 1 i » .k- . Bnig ii.dians. and Visigoths — by Brugnatelli, who called it erythric acid. It is a product 
s* .1 during tl." ii»*« 1 i . • f tm* Boumi empire, wen dis- of the oxidation of uric acid. Wohler and Uebig, who gavu 
tributi.i am* nj th- r* < -i:Vis of th»“e t-lbi s fne fn.m all it its present name, obtained it by the action of nitric acid 
‘»rv.. »- or d"/\. L,, r: ] v, ]..].> was tailed allod. or alod. on uric acid. Anhydrons nlloxan is of a jsile red colour. 

th»- •! I r ■. 'I h«* system <>f fiefs. I he crystals, obtained by evnywration of nil aqueous miIii- 

• r th- f- : :il • .. .r -s . i 1 . 1 . d. was po-terior to that tion, have the form of an octahedron with a rhombic base: 

• i tm- .»;].-!■ ii if J ; ■_ • *' J ’ is; ,md jt was not cmii- they are colourless, transparent, very brilliant, often an 

j !.■*. .\ • l ; > ii c. ii. ■: i- I rim**, till t< ward** the end inch in diameter, and contain 2£ atoms of water. They 

i ? tr- t* Iiw» i.i • till .dii ut Alfred's time, effloresce rapidly, and are converted into the rnonohy- 

: t t. j. rj.« : <1 i*i g* »s ii >::t the Dims, that free drateil \aricty, wliieh ia also produced when a hot saturated 

!.• ’ : *- •: i.r. i j "‘ t : ■' * for Mf**tv m.der tin* pm - solution of alloxan is made to crystallise; the alloxan is 

t** ♦,*.*. of .t t:. . h-.* or * < i.* g-m. the pi a< tba* r,f m r**.s- tin it obtained in oblique rhombic prisms. Alloxan is wry 

gr* a- nj. .**.:» ■! i*- .i I* w the '‘lordh^s” irnn soluble in water; it jiosscbacs a disagreeable smell, and a 

- f :• ! .i-. ■- o. M inewhat astringent saline taste. It reddens litmus, and 

I . Li./ i.i-i * !.« X* r .**. « '*.n jm‘t jitit an end to allodial renders the epidermis purple. Its formula is C 4 H 2 N./) 4 . 
t- *.r* . h d all bird i~ }•!.! u i *Jiate]v or immediately of ALLOXAN' 10 ACID* This was produced hy the 

k.:./. tin: i.i'ic j. r t> «- rre st absolute dominion is action of the alkalies upon alloxan by WOhlcr and Liebig in 
boln u tr .ii. »*'*? it •- m f a word whi'li imydies a 1*3*. It crystallizes in hard white needles, which an* 
f * * * * 1 1 ! rri-iti-.* Wh'iix*.' in pi »‘f*.*iil of an estate in fee j»enr»anent in the air; they liave a sour taste, and are 
•h*-, wit. a nt i . -. and w:*h* ut haring il»*\i-eil his proji#Tty. wdnhle in water. Their aqueous solution reddens litmus. 
t!.«: »*e ,,t*. * r f \ itU k to the lord of whom it A lloxanic. acid neutralizes bases perfectly, and decomposes 

was hoi ■ n, or wh* r- ti *re : i.o ir.f. rmediate lord, to the the carbonates ; when neutralized by amrannia it gives a 
1 mg ** I* i i p ir n. n-.t. white precipitate in solution of silver nitrate, which becomes 
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yellow by ebullition, and afterwards black with efferves- 
cence. Alloxnnic acid dissolves zino with the evolution of 
hydrogen gas. Its formula is C 4 H 4 N a O 0 . 

ALLOX' ANTIN, a crystall ine substance, obtained 
either from uric acid or from alloxan. It was discovered 
by Prout, but first fully described by Wohler and Liebig. 
The crystals are colourless, and in the form of oblique four- 
sided prisms ; they become red when exposed to the air ; and 
they are hard and fragile. Alloxantin is slightly soluble 
in cold water, but moro soluble in hot ; its solution reddens 
litmus paper. The alkalies decompose it ; and when heated 
in a solution of chlorine it is converted into alloxan. Its 
formula is C 8 H 4 N 4 0 7 + 3 H,0. 

ALLOY' (from the French a/of, f.e. standard of coin, it 
la hi). This word is employed to designate cither a natural 
or artificial compound of two or more metals, except when 
mercury is one of them, in which case the mixture is called 
an amalgam. Native or natural alloys considered as .such 
are not useful bodies ; the only exception, if indeed it may 
be so reckoned, is the alloy of iron and nickel, constituting 
meteoric iron, of which tho knives of the Esquimaux appear 
to be made; but artificial alloys are of the highest import- 
ance, sinco by uniting different metals, compounds are 
formed which possess a combination of qualities not occur- 
ring in any one metal. Gold, silver, tin, antimony, and 
bismuth are generally alloyed, the tirst three on account of 
their softness, and tho two latter because they are cx- 


ducc very different alloys. Thus, by combining 90 parts 
of copper with 1ft parts of tin an alley is obtained of 
greater density than the mean of the metals, and it is also 
harder and moro fusible than the copper; it is slightly 
malleable when slowly cooled, but on tin* contrary, when 
heated to redness and plunged into cold w at or it is very 
malleable. This compound is known by the name of 
bronze. If HO parts of copper be combined with 20 parts 
of tin the compound is the extremely sonorous one (.ailed 
bcll-metal ; an alloy consisting of two-thirds copper and 
one-third tin is susceptible of a \ery line polish, and U 
used as apeculum natal. 

It is curious to observe in these allojs that in bronzi-tlc- 
density and hardness of the denser and harder metal are 
increased by combining with a light m and softer one; 
while, as might be expected, the fusibility of the mon- 
refractory inetul is increasid by uniting with a more fusible 
one. In bcll-inetal the copper becomes more sonorous by 
combination with a metal which is less so. These ch.ingcs 
art- clear indications that (.ln.mie.il action has been at work. 

ALLU VIUM (Latin ad, to, and /mo, to wash) oi 
ALLUVIAL DEPOSITS, a name gi\< n to those acmm- 
u lat ions of sand, earth, and loose Mmus or giavil l»n light 
down by rivers, which, when spread out to any » \n nt. |oim« 
what i.s called alluvial land. H e won! is .li-*. applied 
to accumulations formed by the -ia ah n ' tin -I < ic. 

There are three suu-isrivo .-t.ig« > in the fnim iiiou o r 


tremely brittle. Gobi and silver are hardened by alloying alluvium — viz. tin* crumbling of tin- imueial i ni-t of 
with copper; copper is hardened by zinc, &c. the earth bv the action of tide-, eiuien? . -tn m-. and 

The formation of alloys to some extent depends upon 1 atmospheric ageniy; tin* tr.»u-pei r.itii u of thi loosened 


the chemical affinity of tho metals for each other, though j fragments; and their deposition in the i< »m of alluvium at 

most alloys appear to bo mixtures, the metals dissolving ( the liottom of rivois Milan* and the man. 

in (>ue another in any proportions; and in some instances The mineral suhst.im oi most rocks lu\c a t. mb n« y 
it serins to be wanting, for no combination occurs; thus, to combine with the oxygen of the atm.-phi tv under 


according to Gellcrt, bismuth and zinc do not combine, particular conditions of heat. liinistiiic. and 1 1* ctricitv ; 


Various facts limy bo assigned for supposing the coinbin-i- caihoiiic acid and water an- ahsoilnd by many rocks; 
tion to Ik* the result of chemical affinity. Thus liouvdu- vicissitudes of tcmpeiatun- tend to i xpainl, n*uti.nt. split. 


gault analyzed six different native alloys of gold and silver. and disintegrate locks ; lightning oft»n shiv. r- i rock into 
and found in all cases that the metals were combined in innumerable fraguunts; e\eiy -lo-wor of i, %il n jam 


tho proportions of 4, 5, ft, or 12 atoms of gold to 1 of 
■ftilvu; tho tendency of some alloys to crystallize alro 
nffoi ils evidence of chemical combination. This is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the caj»e of bronze, a mixture of ivppi r 
and tin; brass, tho mixture of copper and zinc; German 
silver, copper and nickel; and nlumininm bronze. If these 
mixtures are severally slowly cooled, and the supernatant 
liquid poured off from tho solid metal, crystals arc left w Inch 
are found to contain definite compounds of the metals in 
proportions of their atomic weights. The change of propci - 
ties which metals undergo by combining, likewise furnishes 
strong evidence of its arising from chemical affinity and 
action; thus with respect to colour, copper, a reddish 
inet.il, by union with zinc, which is a white one. gives tin- 
well Known yellow alloy brass. Again, the fusing point 
of a mixed metal is never tho mean of the temperatuie at 
whirl) its constituents melt, and it is generally lower than 
that of the most fusible metal of tho alloy. 

All Alloys formed of brittle metals lire brittle; those 
made with ductile metals are in some cases ductile, in 


washes < ff fiagnxnts nun* oi h — l.uim n .is fn m tin- 
Mirf.u e « f ret ks : so that by tin -o c u * % *ii t d o m n - i f 
air, moisture. laihouii- .n id. h* at. i h « tn» ity . I: oi. and lain, 
then* is a constant wi-uin: aw ly of the -u'l-mme of ■! iri 
roiks. It i- trio* that tho-. ugeuiiis w*ik viiyshwlv. 
wln-n the hulk of the i • k i- n li-’nh n* 1 : 1 nt t i:. in 
genii gical phenomena i- inkim-d i »y a_i ■» ii cii.ti.ihs 
instead of by year.-. 

Another kind of ag> my is tin- p«wi r ( f a luin.i. g 
t«» wear a wav the hanks and ro* k- ag.iii-t wi i« Ii it mb-. 
The force of water, whin direett d :igim-t any ohsfuile in 
its course. N vi rv considerable, i\en l-y it- omi w tight 
alone, especially if it he dewing o\u a hi Jdy -im lined 
! .surface; but it- destiuclivc p«*wir i- guatly augmented it 
it be loaded with sand ard gia\el. In ll-eds veiv consid- 
erable blinks me carried by the stream to gieat distances, 
for it must he letneniheird that these are nun h nn*n- ea-iiy 
moved in water than on land, in n.nsi .jiioiue 1 1 the law of 
hydrostatics, that a solid body fully inmuwd in water 
weighs so much less thin it dies in a : r by a sum ciptal to 


others brittle; when the proportions aro nearly equal there 
lire as many nlloys which are brittle ns ductile; but when 
one of the metals is in excess they are most commonly 
ductile. Ill combining ductile and brittle metals the 
eom pounds aro brittle if the brittle metal exceed, or 
nearly eqnnl tho proportion of the ductile one; but when 
tho ductile greatly exceeds the brittle tho alloys are usually 
ductile. The density of alloys sometimes exceeds, and in 
other cases is less than that which would result from 
calculation. 


tin* weight of the mass 1 1 w itn vvbbh it tli-pla«is. If 
the vvatir fl ovs with a vib-eitv ot it im-lns per mvhuI. it* 
fence, wlen free from suspended u.attu, is .-nil. « nan t<* 
tear up tine t lay- ; it inched per soeond, tim- .-and; 12 
inches per second, title gravel ; .'.ml .‘j feet per second wid 
tear up beds of h*ose stones < f the su.e of an egg. In- 
stances have been recorded in most count lies if mas*, s of 
| stone, weighing from 100 to HUM) lb*., having been tian- 
pnrtctl many miles by the force of a current. 

The formation of ratify* by the erosive power <>f runiiing 


Not only aro tho properties of metals altered by com- | water is another cause of the accumulation of alluvium 
blnatien, but diffcient proportions of the same metals pro- The exjdanation of this subject more fittingly belongs i i 
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another article [see Vai.t.kys], but it may here be observed 
that there is abundant proof of the power of water to out 
a passage through solid rock. In Sicily, the liver Simcto 
has cut a passage for itself through a bed of very hard 
rock, 50 feet deep and several hundred feet wide. The 
river Kerbndda. in India, has worn away a rook to the 
depth of 100 feet. Among the Alps, gorges have been 
scooped out to the depth of 000 or 700 feet by the action 
of running water alone, and some of the cartons in Colorado 
— which ha\e also been cut out by the action of water — 
have a depth of from 1000 to 1500 feet. Such facts as 
these are sufficient t** show that a rapidly- flowing ri\or 
ex i ‘its a powerful disintegrating force. 

The wearing and transporting powers of livers depind 
upon the volume of water, the quantity and size of the 
solid nutter suspended, and the velocity with which it 
moves. A river generally runs with greatest rapidity in 
the higher p.nts of its course, where indeed it often con- 
sists of a successb n of torrents and cataracts for many 
miles, hut it lus not yet acquired its full destructive force, 
hecau-T the mass of water is still eompiratixelx small, nor 
lias it yet become loaded with solid matter. In the lower 
part of its course, h-ng before it joins the it has usually 
reaelud a le\el country, and then* its velocity becomes 
greatly retarded. 'Iln* !*•*■* <-t destructive p°'ver, by 
diminished velocity in tlo* Ie\«*l country, is sometimes nmi- 
peiwiUd in a cniisidciable degree by the effects produced 
by the weight < f th * great volume of wan r impinging upon 
itrtaiu part'. 

The t'-rtu* u- e* iu«i s of rivet*, when they are cut through 
H*lid r«*k. a- in the < i*c of the Moselle, whose banks are 
si u>. tine s COU ft_« l l.i^h. are among the strongest proofs 
» t th- «b.*'trietive w'i r • f miming water ; for no sudden 
dehige. h-we\»T n-iiid luxe scoojiid out »mh 

a tii t.gh : md that a tbit *f *n* h a naiure should Ik? 

• n»d by any disruption i -f tl.e earth’s tru'd is n* t less 
impri bibb . More s'l-bi-Mi. and th* r*-f* re mote stiik'iig, 
*1 tie w.i*tc *f the 1 md occur where a rixer 
flows t h*. # igii u 1 tk* , aad by its wasting action c.ium s a 
br'uhii.g *i* xxri * i the hairier. 


! funned at the mouth of tho river* — that is, the sea forms 
a deep indentation into tho land of a triangular shape. If, 
on tho other hand, a low shelving shore, and tho absence 
of strong tidal currents, favour tho gradual mid tranquil 
deposit of tho solid matter brought down by tho river, nil 
extensive level of alluvial land is formed. In this enso 
the main river, at a distant point inland, often divides it- 
self into two streams, which, gradually diverging until they 
reach the sea, inclose a triangular Bpace of land having tin; 
form of the fourth letter of tho Greek alphabet (A), and 
lienee called a tie It a- Tho inaBS of water docs not, how- 
ever, long continue divided into two streams only; the pro- 
cess of separation is repeated several times, and thus tho 
delta is traversed by several channels, and the great river 
empties itself into the sea by many mouths. Such a delta is 
formed at the mouths of the Nile, Mississippi, Ganges, Rhine, 
Rhone. l*o, Danube, Volga, Indus, Orinoco, and many other 
rixer*. Great as is the amount of new laud thus formed, it 
is hut insignificant in comparison with the quantity of solid 
matter carried down by rivers and deposited in the depths 
of the sea. The quantity of mud and sand poured by tho 
Ganges into the Day of Bengal is so great hi the flood M ason 
tlj.it the sea recovers its transparency only at the distance 
of tio miles from the coast. SirC. Lyell showed that, sup- 
posing the water to contain one-hundredth part of solid 
matter, a mass equal iu bulk to the greatest of the I'yi.i- 
mids ot Kgvpt is brought down by tho Ganges every di\. 
If a current runs across the mouth of such a river it gix« s 
ri.*c to the formation of a sand-hank, and greatly accele- 
rates the accumulation of the delta. 

•Such, then, are tho numerous modes in which nlJuxinm 
is formed, and fitted to become the basis of a rich vegetable 
soil, by converting into dry Land tracts which were before 
euxered with water. 

Besides this erosive action of rivers, there is an enor- 
mous power due to the sea itself. An extensive waste of 
the land is in constant progress along every line of coast 
width piesmts an abrupt face to the sea. The amount 
and rapidity of that waste depend upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances : the nature of the rocks of which the cliff’-; 


lh- ai-ta:. to \w.ii h the d*-t vhc*l fragment* rue 

carried *b p* : ■ ;* upon the M-hrm* i f water, and tie- nature 
t f th* gri'M L our which it flow*, l'l.e t* m-nts from th** 
Hiuth-we.*;»‘in Aip*. ra-i.ing h\»t a *t«-*p iiiiiiit'-mipt* d 
slope. trail*];* it large SI*- k* t** the s*-a ; but a iix<r tbit 
run* thn u_fli a b ug fc tP'tmof b x»l country deposit* tb** 
grosser ir. itt-r in th*- npp. r put of ir*. «*»nr***, and carries 
to it* i.v nth oi.lv tint whirh i* rc*r** ta*ilx heJ*l in Mi.spi-n- 
*!*:.. l.V- largi r .*t* n* *. aft* r being (b-tached from th* ir 
pinnl r**k. hue tl'ph-i- t*i nini-rgo an interm**«liat«» 
K** f ** of ibn*’ou. by 1* \ig ruhU'd ng i.’n*t eadi * th* r ill 
the *,■ -i *f tl •‘♦ifim 1 *-fi r** th***r pirti*!cs ;ir** tin illy 
< * .'It* «i t<* the (]• . p. If a j i - • i pa** thiongh :i lake in 

it* * * • ■ • . th* *•.!.■! itt* r will 1 - *!« po.it* <1 m that tr* ugh 
ni.t.l .! 1 . - 1 -- i it up : aii ! if th*- lake be \ery large, 

*x* . ti*- ie'ifir p'irri* .• * will hix*- time to fall, and th** 

w it- : xx.!’, r: ,-v out . i* ir f j * * i th** oti **r i xtn-mit;-. >n* h 

r r. , . r .. ;,v.v g „;*g ( f! !,x t ),/■ gM'Jual tilling lip of the 

J <: * i j ■ 1 ■. t; ; i. Rh**:.* . of fh«-L'ik-- of Om-tam •* hv 
•' R *f ti" Ink*- f i V* i -t.i'it hv the Lintli. a;i*i 
* f r li-«* w.'.tfh h *■ r.x-r* flowing thr*in_*h 

tia\. I. ■ r!. r < i-» - to.- h* d * f the ii\M it.-#*lf i* gra*i«i- 
ahv *•’' .* r. -1 h; ilr •■* -!ti« ri »/f thiv alhiximn. ami 

tl.*- ; . ■;•»*.•, » ,n.-*l « *d *f i**» eoiii-e. 'Jhi* pr«»«-*-*s 

ha- : ,*■ - 'i i* *>.* h i r t*«- i:. b ml-ardy that the inhahii- 
•n * .-.** • . . ; d t*i ii.tke iirtii.iial tanks to confine ti.** 

r..- J’- - *o . it p-o;.-. limit*. 

I r: .* n o'ltri whir** the land ri^'s ra phi! v 

from * .. t* ■ b- /ei.dii.g *;\»-r a steep |,e.j. 

***]• ■ * ■“ * #l » i .to ti.*- “ i. Jf the neigh'iouring 

• i i •l**.p 1 .iL: !..<* ti-:*- - .in estmry oi inlet is 


are <uinpi*p<l, according as they are capable of long rx^ist- 
anei* or are easily acted upon by the weather and the sea; 
the force of tho tides and currents ; the greater or l***-; 
frequency of storms — all these accelerate or retard tint 
diminutive force of the ocean. In this case also, as well 
as in the action of mnning water on the land, the force is 
greatly augmented when the water is charged xxith h<»Ii*l 
matter. The violent surge of a tempest dashing against 
a el.il* detaches large blocks, and sweeps them away; but 
the next returning waxx* hurls them back Again Against the 
cl iff. atul thus n powerful artillery is supplied by the land 
for its own destruction. Tho cast and south coasts of 
(ir«.it Britain, the Shetland and Orkney Islands, the shores 
of Denmark, and many other sea-coasts of Kurope, show 
cxlib-nt Mgn* of tho powei of the s«*A to encroach u]»on and 
wash away the cliffs, thereby adding to tho quantity of 
alhixiuin brought down by the rivers. 

Tim movement and accumulation of shingle on the mm- 
j-h* r** is duo to the action, not of tidal currents, but of 
wir.*l waxes. On the sonth coast of England, for instance, 
th*- prevailing winds are from tho south-west, nnd tho 
.-li.n^Iu th* refure travels in an easterly direction ; the 
pebbles are regularly sorted, tho larger ones being to lee- 
ward. owing to their great«T momentum, and to their not 
biiug hi much influenced by tho ri’Coil wave as rand and 
til** ‘-mailer lobbies. 

AI/MA, a river In the Crimea, flowing into Kalamlta 
Ray, about 17 miles north of Sebastopol. At tho com- 
iiii i»reiiieiit of the (Crimean War the allied armies of Great 
Britain and France won a brilliant victory on its banks over 
the Bushian*, 20th September, 1831, Tho Russian army. 
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numbering 3fi,000 men, occupied ft strong position on the 
left bank of the river, under the command of Prince 
Menschikoflf ; while the combined forces consisted of 25,000 
British, with sixty guns, under Lord Raglan, and 30,000 
French, with sixty-eight guns, together with 7000 Turks, 
under Marshal St. Amaud. The steady advance of the 
British, who waded through the stream amidst a heavy fire, 
greatly contributed to the victory. The Russians were 
completely ranted, and threw away their arms and knap- 
sacks in their flight. Their loss was about 6000 men — of 
whom 000 were mado prisoners, mostly wounded. The 
British loss was twenty-six officers and 327 men killed, 
and seventy-three officers and 1530 men wounded. The ; 
French lost three officers and 233 men killed, and fifty-four j 
officers and 1033 men wounded. ] 

AL MA MA'TER(LaL “fostering mother”), a term 
used in reference to the university or college at which a 
person lias been brought up. 

ALMACK'S. a suite of assembly rooms built in 17(15 in 
King Street, St. James, by a tavern-keeper named M’Cull, 
who had inverted his name on account of the prejudice 
then existing in London against Scotchmen. The rooms 
became of great celebrity owing to the large and fashionable 
balls held there under the management of n committee « f 
ladies of the highest rank, and the name became a symbol 
of strictly aristocratic society. They are now called 
Willis’s Rooms, from the name of a subsequent proprietor. 

ALMADEN' or ALMADEN DEL AZOQUE (Arabic, 
“the Mine of Quicksilver”) is a town of Spain, in the 
province Ciudad Real, about 130 miles S. by W. from 
Madrid, and 65 from Ciudad Real. It is situated in Ha- 
noi tli slopes of the Sierra Morena, and is clean and well- 
built. It is the CLtapnna Celvbrix of the Romans. 

Almadeu is famed for its mines of quicksilver. which 
have been known for more than 2000 years. The bill in 
which the mines aro found is 120 feet high; and the cin- 
nabar (ore of mercury) is met with in different parts of the 
mass. The galley-slaves who worked in these mines were 
not exposed to the hardships that aro commonly believed. 
They only worked three hours a day, and did nothing but 
takeout the earth in wheel-barrows. Tin* inhabitant-* of 
Almadcn work double the time, except during the hot 
season of the year, when, owing to imperfect ventilation, 
the operations are nearly brought to a stand-still. Comet 
labour is now no longer employed here. 

The cinnabar occurs in \eins which traverse tin* hill ; 1 
and pure mercury is also found in ere* ices of sandstone , 
and slate. For roasting the ore ovens and other apparatus 
are provided. Kacli oven is capable of containing 10 tons’ 
weight of stone, and is kept burning for three days. 
Vntil the fiuding of similar mines in New Abnaden in Cali- 
fornia these were the most productive in the world. They 
:ue. worked hv vertical shafts, a depth of 1000 feet bavin*: 
been reached ; and it is found that the quality of the oiv 
improves as the depth increases. 

The average amount of quicksilver annually produced is 
about 2.000,000 lbs. Almadcn has a school of mines and 
three hospitals. Its population is about 10,000. 

There is a smaller but similar mine about 50 miles south, 
near Cordova. 

ALMA'GRO, a town of Spain, 12 miles K.S.K from 
Ciudad Real, ill the province of that name. It is a hand- 
some well-built town, situated in a fertile plain, and contains 
eeveral churches und monasteries, mostly in min*. Monks 
and knights were formerly the chief residents, lhc niami' 
fact mo of brandy, earthenware, and soap is carried on. and 
lace-making forms an important- industry both here and in 
the villages near. Tho district is celebrated for its mules, 
which, as well as tho lace, Are sold at two great annual fairs. 
Population, 14.000. 

ALMA'GRO, DXE'GO D\ one of the adventurers 


who went from Spain to tin; conquest of America. He was 
a foundling, but nothing further is said of him by tbe his- 
torians previous to the year 1525, when he joined with 
Pisano and a elergymnn named Hernando de Luque, at 
Panama, to undertake the conquest of Peru. Pizarm took 
the command of the troops; Ahnagro engaged to procure 
the supplies of men, arms, and provisions; and Luqu«-was 
to remain at Panama to forward the interests of the com- 
pany. Pi/arro set nut first, and Ahnagro afterwards 
joined him. Some time after the execution or murder of 
tin* Peruvian Atalmalpa. Francisco Pizarro was iufon e-d 
of the arrival of Pedro de Alvarado with some troops to 
undertake the conquest of Peru, and sent Almagm t<» tin m 
to ascertain their intentions. Ahnagro met them on tie- 
coast, near the present port of Callao. After soin ( * nego- 
tiation the greater part of the troops of Alvarado, tempted 
; with the offer of 100,000 gold crowns to be divided among 
them, joined their fel low- countrymen and man lied tog- tin ;* 
to Cuzco. Ahnagro was informed by one *»f this pm ty that 
he had been appointed governor of Xucva Toledo, and from 
! that time disputes arose* between him and l’iz'irio .*s t" tie* 
extent of the authority of each. Ahnagro s. ized C’uze. . b r 
ultimately submitted to Pizarro. and was suit to the " n- 
quest of Chili. Ill 1535 he set out on Ids maieli.-in wlfit 
he crossed the Andes from Cuzco, and tra\erscd tl •- di -ert - 
of Atacama to tie- plain* of Chili, a distance of 55“ Ir-a/w-. 
After haiiug suffered much fitigue and privation, Iji- -•u'o- 
dued several tubes of Indian-*, and it is said a< mined 
■ 000.000 diUMts ill pieces of gold. He tin n returned. 

' seized Cuzco. and imprisoned t li« two biotic js of P./ inn; 

' but was attacked in the town nd t ikon pri^-uer bv 
; Pizarro. who caused I -m to be tried by a (-iiUir-m.irti.il. 

| wliicb condemned him i m 'tli f» r having n belled again***, 
i his general, and abandoned his post. 1 his sent* nee was 
; executed at Cuzco on the 25th April. 153s, Ahnagro hem z 
then in tin* seven tv-fifth y« ir of his age. 

; AL MANACK, a wJid «f La-tern origin. probably 
derived from tin- Arable word-* o-\ tin* definite article, and 
man(th, to let kon. Ill the modem iv-c«-pt.iti« n of tin- tern 
it refei s to an aiinuil pubhiati"U, giving the civil db Vn r- 
« if the jeir. tla* movable and otl’eV feasts, the tilia s - f t\e 
various a-»tron«.mieal phcuoiiu u.i, smh as the rising a..*: 
setting of the sun. the changes and pbiM-s of tlic mo«-u. 
cclip't s. times „f hidi water, and a \ iriety < f a-M-iJ- U'' 
information of a statistical, politn.il, cominerci.il. u_vi-t. - 
tnr.il. or sot id character. 

Jhe belief in Ustrohgv, wliicb lias prev filed in tS K is! 
from time imnienjoiinl. must hive rendered the mo it 
t ildes of the movements of the In-avcilv bodies absolutely 
liceo-sii v. but m» such tables have U-ui p« evened to n-. In 
lb une the knowledge of the caVndar and the dates « f the 
various feasts, legal terms, i£c.. was for a long petit i. 
jealously guarded bv the jurists; but about 3“0 lia . a list 
of them was publicly exhibited bv one Cn. Haiva*. who 
had secretly possessed lnmsi If of the necessary iub rn«i- 
tidii. In subsequent periods ealeiidirs weio engraved oil 
stone tablets, several of whiih are still in existence. 1 be 
, Alexandrine Creeks, in and after the time of Ptolemy, 
con<t meted and used almanacks; but the earliest in 
Europe of wlinh Lil.mde could obtain any notice an* 

, tliose uf Solomon .laieluis. published about 1 15“. Mauu- 
; seript alin.-mai ks written in the veirs 12'.*2. 1327. 

j mnl I ;ksO aie preserved in tl.e libraries of the British 
■ Museum, and of the Oxford and Cambridge I’uiversities. 

• The eariicst European almanack of imp< it.mcc woa that 
published by the astronomer Pm bach, 1150-01, and the 
; tiisf printed almaaack known was published in 1457. Iii 
! i t7, r , ji pupil (*f Purbaeh. named Regiomontanus, printed 
, and published under royal patronage an almanack whit n 
; was eaitinticd for thirty years — till 1500 — which was 
J valued very highly at that period. Tile first ahnaruvk 
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printed in England was translated from the French, and 
published in 1497. In the following century numerous 
almanacks were published in France, and the political pre- 
dictions they contained Attracted so much attention that 
in 1579 Henry III. forbade all makers of almanacks to 
prophesy, directly or indirectly, concerning the ntfairs 
cither of the state or of individuals — a prohibitum renewed 
by Louis XIII. in 1628. The popularity of these predic- 
tions, however, proved too strong for royal ordinance, 
and the publication of prophetic almanacks has continued 
up to the present day — large numbers being .still circulated 
among the ignorant peasantry. Among these perhaps the 
ino-t famous ii> the Almanaih f it'/t ois, first published in 
1636, and still enjoying a large sale in rural districts. 

In England, during the reign of Elizabeth, the monopoly 
of the right to sell almanacks was granted to two mem- 
bers of the Stationers* Company, and this was extended bv 
James I. to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and 
the Stationers' Company jointly ; and the universities hav- 
ing commuted their right, in consideration of an annuity, 
the company enjoyed the monopoly until the \ car 1775. 
when it was successfully disputed by a bookseller named 
Thomas Carnan. The aim of the company seems to have 
been to make as much as possible out of their privilege, 
and the only quest it m considered v\.is whether the publica- 
tion would sell. Thus in 1624 they issued one almanack 
containing the customary pi edict ions, and another in which 
ad such prognostications were derided and biandcd as 
lung. The most famous of those published by the com- 
pany were the Uox JSUlla rum of Francis Moore, dating 
fr* in 1680. and Poor Unitin'* .1 lmanack\ a co.ir'.rli humor- 
ous production, which was published from 1663 to 1*2*. 
1 he Vox Su llo rum, better known as Old Moon's Alman- 
rvd. is still published, though the hieroglyphic and predictions 
have been discontinued during the List few years. So 
recently a* 1*2'» the editors of Monrt* Almanack left 
ont a folu. im in whieh the subtle in tin. wee of the mm<n on 
deferent no mbers of tie* body w.ls tr.u - 1 and n c»rd» il. 
r | he e liters probably thought that tie* puV.iv bad Mitgniwn 
sinli i.oiiv-n.-i*. but they wer» i .infill eiaiiigli to U-m* • »i !y 
loo. (mu c.p.i s with the • n.fiid and the n suit 

"howcl that th-y were more shnw.l than the pubiie. 
T h»- oTiii-s.i ;i w vs det»e!eil. :ii *1 i.diiy tie ul.'»b* issue was 
returned t'< tie* publisher-*, who Weje obliged t*» reiover 
tij'ir popularity and to n-print the i-dumii! I in* first 
al'inti.iik wholly free fr.-m a^tnd>»gii.tl noli 4 ** in* was 
pn'il.-lie 1 ]•: Is-Jn by tie N.i 1 . 1 v fur t!.** DitFiiri-in of 
Usiful Know ]< ige, and w »s i ntitled 7 hr Jin fish Ahmt- 
wni. It was bought by th** St.itiourrs* Comp my in 
1^6t«. :i r, . i i, *.till published by them, forming a very useful 
r-i' 1 :'! if .isfrt-uomii 'il aj.d g'UM.il knowledge. At tin* 
i r.* p'-r >»! dm iria< ks are pubE-lc-d in imif-iise num- 
’ r - - i'. 1 •ni.hss \a?ufv. > *ii.e e-.i,ta»n. ill addition to 
* " • • i. • til, li>! *i m it >i.i of ,i , j.iJ i har.t' t* l , and an* 

■ - sit-, er , b-'a-t.i d. 1* : il. i r o mm. ri ol pur- 

s,, .a!i f .' : .sS-. rs. tr i :• '!!.* n. .Vi-1 p i*e:.t n . lum- 

w : » r ‘ u— amiinv * - a* a i: i* n.s of idieiti-.* g. 

At* ; V'ljiiai'h of n.* i •* g-.vnl Use inav b** ii.'-n - 
t M • • . f\, u-j.'i.tum to th* hr>U*h A l mo not JL, E-md bv 

■’.* v ‘ i* ■■•IS C*. ip'lMV, C oT.t l.ItSI g a I* < Old of the r\» |»S 

'f t • v, *- ; \VK»rnL*t'* Ait,tonO‘l % w|;.-b coiitaiiiH a 
» "f Useful it • if n.. it ion ; liotfd a 

A*-’ i.'hutmrof i Aimnun> l . wh’.ih • xtends to nearly I MOM 
I 1 '-' •• a i a ■i. , i-« of information on nil public 

o"*.’-: a..d / h uif> t IrUh .1 l mattock. ;ui eqmilly cxcclh'lit 
w i ■ ■ f .r.i; irf .it* r daiji-uss r.-. 

Oh f i. • C<» T i! 'ii* ot fierhaps tl.i !>• 4 Idomi is the Almn- 
nt*h d* Oothn wr.ah ha.i t* -i fiom 1761, is published 
r«- th I r<* nch ai. 1 i j» ri:..u.. and cont.iins a full account 
of t .e pr. reely and rojal f uoih« s of Europe, together with 
r; . .r, r ^.;.v.tifit of » itistn.il information. 


In addition to those works intended for general use 
! there have been published during the lost two centuries 
numerous astronomical and nautical almanacks, wholly 
devoted to these studies. The oldest of them is the 
French Connoissnnce des Terns , commenced in 1679 
by Picard, and which is continued at the present time. 
Tho first of this kind published in England was the 
Nautical Almanack , which was projected by l)r. Mnske- 
lyne, then astronomer-royal, and which appeared in 1767. 

I In this the employment of lnnar distances for tho finding 
! of the Jongitudo was first introduced — a method of great 
| value, which was speedily adopted by tho French and other 
nations of the Continent. I)r. Maskclynu continued to 
superintend its publication for forty-eight years, during the 
whole of whieh period its excellence was maintained ; but 
after his death it ceased to improve, and at last became so 
insufficient that in 1830 tho government requested the 
! Astronomical Society to investigate the subject. The 
1 committee appointed by the society proposed numerous 
alterations, all of which w*ere adopted by the government, 
and the first almanack containing them was issued in 1831. 
It is published by the Admiralty, is generally issued threo 
v ears in advance, and is of the highest utility in naviga- 
t it i n. Similar works nro published by France, Germany, 
and America. 

ALMS or AL-MAX (*.*. “the learned”), the name 
given by the modern Egyptians and Arabs to the dancing 
and singing girls of Egypt. They form a p.-uticiilar class 
of society, living together in bands, who are distributed in 
the various towns, or travel about the country in quest 
of employment. They are present at all festivals and 
marriages, and other ceremonies. Tho girls admitted 
into this society have generally a fine voice; they learn by 
heart the lie.sfc songs on romance and love; and some are 
also able to sing extempore verses, after the manner of the 
Italian improvisator!. But they chiefly excel in panto- 
mimic dances, wbiih represent tho various incidents of 
life. and. above all, the passion of love. The Bavadeers of 
Indii are a sort of Al-iimi. See Hayadkkh. 

ALMEIDA, a strongly-fortified city of Portugal, in the 
province of Brira, 25 miles from Ciudad Rodrigo in Spain. 
Population, 7000. The town lies between the rivers Con 
and Tunuii-. lx»tli tributaries of the Douro. The Spaniards 
ti"<k it in 1762, after a long n ml bloody hirge. It was 
raptured by Massciu in l^lo, hut abandoned by him to 
an Anglo -Spanish army under Wellington on the 9th of 
M.iv. 1811. 

ALMERI A, a province at the south-east extremity «f 
Spain, fonneilv jart of the old province of Granada. It is 
Itoimded hy Jacn and Murcia on the N., by the Medi- 
terranean mi the K. and S., and by GrauAda on tho W M 
and lias an aiea of 5300 square miles. Various high 
mountain ranges intersect the province, including some 
hj.ur-% of tin* Sierra Nevada, in which are the celebrated 
m.ubb* quarries of Maeacl. Minerals are found in ahun - 
d ime, the silver mines of the Sierra dc Ahnngrem ami the 
1* id mines of the Sierra do Gndor yielding a largo output. 
'J In* prim ipal rivers are the Almanzora, 50 miles in length ; 
tie- Altioria. which rises at the foot of Mulapoccii, one of 
fl.*- loftiest mountains in Eunqie; and tho Ailra. Tho 
f* it.!-- plains and valleys, in which cattle are largely reared, 
praline all kimis of grain and fruit. Silk is cultivated in 
the wmI. mid cotton and tho sugar-cane are grown. Tim 
< hi# f manufactures are cordage, shot, white- lead, saltpetre, 
earfhi iiwuie. and leather. Esparto, barilla, soop, and leml 
:ue # vport!'il, while the imports comprise cotton and woollen 
MutK silk nnd linen, as well as coal and machinery from 
England. The extensive bay of AJinerin and Cape Gata 
> f eur in the moitli. ’Die climate is generally mild, but in 
the interior tbe winter is cold ; there is but little rain on 
the i oast. 
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Almkiua (Arabic, A l-meryah , 11 the Conspicuous”), the ; 
capital, is situated on the bay of the same name, at the ' 
mouth of the river Almeria, 268 miles S.S.E. from Madrid, ! 
and 70 miles E.S.E. from Granada. It was the ancient 
Mur y is or Porta* Magnus . During the tiino of the 
Moorish kings of Granada it was one of the most opulent 
commercial towns in their dominions. 

AlmoriA has a good and woll-fortified harbour, is tlio 
scat of a bishop, and possesses various churches, monas- 
teries, and seminaries. The manufactures are unimportant, 
but a considerable export trade is carried on in wine, fru t, 
esparto, soda, pitch, lead, and silk. Mineral springs are 
found here. Population, 80,000. 

ALMOHADE8. See Moons. 

AL'MOND. Sco Am va dal us. I 

AL'MONPBURY, a large parish and towns!) ip in the 1 
West. Hiding of Yorkshire, on the river Colder, lj mile 
south-east of HudderBlield, of which it now forms part, in 
olden times it was a seat of the kings of Northumbria, and 
is believed to be the Roman Campodunum. A cathedral 
and castle formerly existed Besides the church the prin- 
cipal institution is the Free Grammar School, established 
by James I. Fcnay Hall, an ancient building, is in the 
neighbourhood. The area of the parish is 30,000 aurs. 
and its population in 1881 was 50,000; the area of the 
township is 2036 acres, and the population, 13,000. 

AL MONER (once written Anmntr and .lwiwer), was 
an officer in a kings, princes, prelate’s, or other great 
Hum’s household, whoso business it was to distribute aims 
to the poor. 

In modern times the office of lord high almoner was long 
held by the archbishops of York, but it is at present tilled 
by the’ Bishop of Oxford. There is also a subalmoner. 
The hereditary grand almoner is tlio Marquis of Exeter. 
The office of the almonry is ut Westminster, and an annual 
distribution is made in the queen’s name on the Thursday 
before Easter, called Maundy Thursday. A maund was a 
basket, Midi as may have contained the gift". 

ALM O'RA, the capital of the district of Kumaou, in the 
North-west Provinces of India, 155 miles north-east of 
Delhi, is situated on a ridge of the Himalayas, 5337 feet 
above the level of the sea. The town principally consists of 
one Street 50 feet wide, and three-quarters of a mile long, 
with a natural pavement of rock and agate at each end. 
The houses stand on a lower story of stone, the super- 
structure being of wood, an arrangement rendered necessary 
by the liability to earthquakes. A curious appearance is 
presented by the storage of hay and straw on the roof-. 
Although the hill tops arc bleak the slopes are fertile, and 
tea plantations have been established with considerable 
mu cess. Most of the salt from the salt-lakes of Tibet is 
received here. A British victory in 1815 terminated the 
Gurkha war, and there is now a British fort. The popula- 
tion in 1881 was 7000. 

ALMS-HOUSE, nn edifice or collection of tenements 
built by a private person or public company, and endowed 
f,,r the maintenance of a Certain number of poor, aged, or 
disabled people. England is the only country which pos- 
sesses alms-houses in abundance, though some exist in 
Italy. In England they appear to have succeeded the 
incorporated hospitals for tlio relief of poor and impotent 
people, which were dissolved by King Henry \ 111. 

ALNWICK (;»ron. an'ik), the county town of North- 
umberland, 31 miles N. by W. of Newcastle, and 313 from 
Ijondou by the Great Northern Railway. It is delightfully 
situated ou a declivity on the south bank of the river Aloe, 
over which is a stone bridge. The town is well laid out, and 
tlio streets arc spacious and well paved. The bouses are of 
stone, of modem date, and some of them of much elegance. 
One of the four gates and ruins of the ancient wall still exist. 
The parish church, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Michael, 


is a very handsome ancient edifice with a neat tower, on which 
stands uti old beacon. It contains a Teredos, presented in 
1875 by the Duke of Northumberland. A new district 
church, St. Paul’s, was built and endowed in 1846 by thw 
third duke, and lias a handsome east window of painted 
glass as a memorial to him. There is a Homan Catholic 
place of worship, and also chapels for all denomination* of 
dissenters. The town-hall in the market place, situated 
in the centre of the town, was built in 1731, and contains 
a spacious hall. There are also a coni exchange, infirmary, 
house of correction, wirings bank, mechanics’ institute, 
and free schools. Two extensive tobacco and snufT manu- 
factories have been erected; and the trades of tanner, 
maltster, brewer, and eorn-millcr arc carried on. 1 In* 
market is well supplied with dairy and farm produce. 'Jin* 
most remarkable object connected with Alnwick is tin* 
ancient castle to the north-west of the town, the lrridence 
of the dukes of Xorthumlierlaiid, in whose family it ha-* 
been since 1310. It is built of fieestone, and since it-, 
restoration by the fourth duke forms one of the must mag 
nificent specimens of an old baronial residence in tin* 
kingdom. The exterior woik was, of course, made to 
correspond with its mediaeval character, but the state- 
rooms and staircases in the interior were entiiely remod 
idled and decorated in the mod Mimptuous style of Italian 
renaissance. The grounds, which are 5 miles long, and 
through which the Aim* llow». exhibit every species of 
natural and artificial beauty, including the leinain- of two 
ancient abbeys. The castle is 3U miles fiom the Scottish 
border, and lias frequently witnessed scenes of warfan*. 
Malcolm, king .*f Scotland, fell 1 --re hi 1174. and at a later 
date William the Lion w is taken jhismiut. The population 
of the town in 1881 was ; ui the parish. 711'). 

Alnwick possesses a ct»: j*>r:itiun, whose authority is not, 
however, exercised. It is composed of •• chamheilains, 
common council, and freemen.” Various trade guilds 
exist, and in order to initiate the fieuneii of these tom- 
panics to the qualification *»f burghei-* a mrio-is cirnuony 
Usui to he observed. This involved 11 an absurd but imt 
uiqileas.int orde d. known as ’going tliioujh the wril;”‘ it 
was, however. aU.lirii.d m 1?s.j 1 . 

At.NMi’l 111, 1J miles distant, and rituitid. as *t >. name 
signifies, at the mouth of the ii\* i Alne. minis the scapoit 
of Alnwiik. and is coining into notice .is a w.iteimg pi ice. 

AL OE, a gi mis of Muiiibut plants 1 m longing to the 
natui.il order Lii.iaiI.i- 1 . It is known by Jiving per- 
manent tied iv leaves, tl:-* >i\ tb-wcr-leives being free 
from tin* pistil, ami a thne-olicd inembianous fruit 
with ni.uiv m-imIs m each ttll. Ihe drug kn.-ou as 
aloes has been in use for vears. It is tl.e bitter 

loin* n-4 juice of the leaves baidcned bv cxposuie to the 
air. The .spieies which lias the npulalion of producing 
the best aloes is A fan 1 sum innn. It is a native of the 

Cape of Good Hope and the island of Socotra. No plants 
can l>e moie ca>v to cultivate artificially than the aloe 
tribe. 1 ln-y icquhe a greenhouse which is capable of 
being maintained at a teiuperaluie not less than D>' in the 
depth of winter, at whuli time they should have in* water 
whatever; in tile Minuiier they want no file heat, but may 
be wutcied regul.ii lv. At the meeting of tlio l.miuran 
Society held in June, 1SSI, Mi. J. G. Laker exhibited tin* 
intiore.seenee of .1 /ue 7’« r’’^* It was tlio tu>t time the 
I aim. had been known to have tlowered in ibis counliy. 
i Tho leaves are used for rope-making. 1 ho strength of 
the fibre lias been carefully tested in Franco and Bel- 
gium and compared with that of hemp, the trials proving 
very mud) to the credit of the aloe. In the deep pits of 
CIi.ii lend the coal is lifted by aloe rope, no other being 
found equally suitable. 

The s* -called American aloe is Ac.AVK ameritvtaa. 

| Few more valuable drugs than aloes exist, as is proved 
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by the numerous preparations made either of aloes alone, 
or with some other articles combined with it. These com- 
binations have various objects in view, some to heighten 
its powers, others to modify, and some to get rid of certain 
well-founded objections to its effects. 

In large doses it is decidedly aperient, owing probably to 
its containing a crystallizable principle, which has been 
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t* rcrai by T. £ H. w >/»**« rr,-II, 4 0-). but is unlike 

many i tie r \ itkutic*. in s M lir that imitating the dose 
b#»v< nd .1 cei ta.u p' hit by n» neaiis increases tin* i : r c» t. 
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• lh»*r i a:i» ir::i **, and ^ t i li in* re de« idtdlv by uniting it 
%\ith s- i'a a** ir»r. and • 1 uinin* > . AI«*s and quinine. 
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ALOETIC ACID ’< r II ,N / ) r j is produced by thcact'nn 
1 • i -*r i m;* r . a! e It is an orange-yelk, w powder. 
I -'*' ' f - ' a \* iv b ?:* i t.i to. 'J hough but nightly soluble 
r.i f . , v it**.-. m ..rig v. :t<-r it dV-oives fr**» ly. form'ng 
a r,; ■ 1 ■ - “df) 1 '",. "I b , *\ .v.d it monohisie; ntroiig 
r.hrv : i e- a .« r! - t m*o * i.n-.irum #■ :v id. 

ALOPECURUS i- .i /i n-j- ‘w b ilging to the ord* r 
CraUw* « e f.r (iiioih, it., iuh'irc cur'* is spicatc; 

how-r* i.'.bjf.iN* roir.d t I k? Stalk; 


tho flower has a single pnlca, awned from the base. 
The genus contains many species ; the only important one 
among them is Alopecttrus pratenaia (the meadow fox- 
tail grass), a valuable plant to the farmer. It is so much 
larger than nny other British alopccurus as to bo easily 
recognized. It grows commonly in meadows, where it 
forms rather a coarse bnt an abundant and early herbage, 
of which cattle nro very fond. 

ALOST or AALST ( a to the cast ”), a town of Flanders. 
If) miles W.NAV. of Brussels, on tho Dcndcr, a navigable 
tributary of the Scheldt. A wall with fivo gates surrounds 
I tho city, which was formerly the capital of Austrian 
I Flanders. The cathedral of St. Martin, which is unfinished 
| or partly destroyed, is u very beautiful edifice. It contains 
1 a famous painting by Rubens, representing St. Ruche plead - 
! ing with Christ for a cessation of the plague; and also the 
! mausoleum of Thierry Martens, a native of Al«»st who 
■ introduced printing into Belgium in 1475. An ancient 
; town-hall, now used as a meat maiket, dating from rjiMi 
a. it., a college, and hospital nro tho other chief buildings. 
There is a considerable trade in corn, hops, beer, and oil. 
There are also manufactories of cotton, linen, and lace, and 
; important iron foundries. The town was captured by the 
French in 1667, but evacuated after the battle of Ramillies 
\ in 1706. The population in 1882 was 22,000. 

ALPA'CA or PACO. The natural history of this 
animal is treated of under Llama. The wool of the 
alpaca is su])erior to English wool in length, softness, and 
pliability. The three averages from 10 to 12 lbs, while 
that "f our sheep is seldom more than 8 lhs. ; and vvldlc 
the staple of English wool does not often exceed 6 indie*, 
in hngtli, that of the Alpaca varies from 8 to 12 indies. 
The lustrous appearance of the alpaca wool rendns it 
applicable to many of the purposes for which silk is usn illy 
| employed in textile fabrics ; and it is found n useful suh- 
; stitnte for Angora wool. Tho manufacture of plain and 
; figured stuffs from the fleece of the alpaca whs commenc'd 
! at Bradford, in Yorkshire, in 1836, through the ontnpiN.* 
1 of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Titus Salt. [See Bkaih'oiiu J 
The wool is chiefly employed in tho manufacture of dawk 
coat -linings, doth for warm climates, umbrellas, £e. F« r 
! the superior class of goods the wool is used without the 
admixture of anything else ; bnt in the Common Kinds ih»* 
| warp is of cotton, or tu>mo other cheap material, nod the 
weft only of alpaca. 

Besides the use of the wool in textile fabrics, the flesh 
; of the alpaca is both wholesome mid palatable. 'I lie c.ir- 
j r i 1 "* weighs on an average about 1H0 lbs. 

| '1 lie question of naluruli/.ing the alpaca bos been taken 

{ up with gic.it enthusiasm by a few persons; but very 
j little progress lias yet been mode in convincing persons of 
: its practicability. The alpaca inhabits the mountainous 
and inhospitable regions of Peru, and is remarkable for its 
; abst< mioiisiiCHS. It thrives on coarse food. Those which 
j have been hi ought to tills country have been confined in 
I parks and richly cultivated lands, and have been treated 
with too mndi care and tenderness. Mr. Walton asserts 
that they will live where our hardiest sheep would starve, 
and that the wildest parts of Great Britain would be best 
-nited to their habits. 

i ALPES, BASSES, a department of Franee whidi 
oinc formed part of Provence, is bounded N. by the depart - 
, Hu nts of Hautcs Alpes and Drdme, E. by that of Alpes 
M;ui times, S. by the department of Vor, and W. by tlmt of 
j V:md use. Its length from N.K. to S.W. is 88 miles, mid 
! if*, mean breadth o.> miles. Tho surface occupies 26H.*» 
squat c miles. Tlic population in 1882 wan 131.1118. 

Tie* department is situated on the western slope of the 
Alps brunches of which cover the greater part of its sur- 
. f.io*. '1 he temperature, except in tho south, is cohl and 
, variable. In the high valleys, which are for tho most pmt 
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unfruitful, the snow lies during six months in the year. I 
In the south and south-west the valleys widen into plains, { 
which are, generally speaking, the only good lands in the 
department. There are extensive forests of larch, fir, oak, 
pine, beech, and chestnut. On the southern slopes of the 
mountains in the south, myrtle, lavender, thyme, and other 
aromatic plants are found; hero also truffles abound. 
There arc mines of iron, copper, and coal; sulphur, granite, 
mftrble, potters’ and fullers’ clay are found, and there arc 
several mineral and salt springs. 

Of the whole area of the department about a twelfth is 
covered with forests. Com and potatoes are grown, and 
fruit, especially the plum, is cultivated in great quantities. 
The abnond, tho fig, the olive, and the mulberry flourish in 
the warm districts of tho south. Horned cattle and sheep 
of an improved breed aro numerous, and find ample pai- \ 
tures on the mountains. Horses aro small in size and few 
in number, mules being preferred in Mich a mountainous j 
country. Came abounds. Croat attention is paid to the j 
nurture of silk-worms and bees. The manufactures are 
of small importance, but consist chiefly of coarse cloth, 
leather, hats, and pottery. The chief trade is in brandy, 
oil, leather, honey, and dried plums. The inhabitants are 
in general poor, and emigrate yearly to Paris and other 
large towns. 

The rivers of the department being all mountain streams, 
are liable to sudden inundations, which often cause groat 
ravage-* in the lower grounds. The chief is the Durance, 
in the basin of which most of the department lies. 

Basses Alpcs is divided into five arrondisseinents — 
Digue, Harcclonctte, Castellano, Forcalquicr, and Sisteron. 
The capital of the department is Dignc ; the other towns 
are Barcclonette, Castellano, Forcalquicr, Sisteron, and 
M anosque. 

ALPES, HAUTES, a department of Franco formed 
out of portions of l)Auphind and Provence, is bounded 
N. by the department of Isfre, E. by Piedmont. »S. by 
the department of Basses Alpcs, and W. by that of Dunne. 
Its length from N.E. to S.W. is 80 miles’, the mean breadth 
about 30 miles , its area is 2158 square miles. The 
population in 1882 was 121.787. 

This department is covered with enormous masses of 
mountains, separated into groups, and surrounded by 
heights of less elevation, between which valleys branch nut 
in all directions. Among the mountains are the highest 
points in France. MontOIan, Mont Pelvonx-de-Vallouise. 
in tho north of the department, Mont Yi*o and Mont 
Genevrc in the east, rise respectfully to heights of 13,821. 
13,431, 12,575, and 11,770 above the le\el of the sea. 
The passes, by which the valleys communicate with each 
other, are many of them ahove 7000 feet high. The col 
of MontGcn^vre, by which Hannibal is said to have crowed 
into Italy, is 6356 feet above the sea level. There are 
several glaciers, one of which, the glacier of Clumb-n, near 
Berarde, is nearly 8 miles long. Thu south side of the 
mountains is bare, rocky, and desolate, while the northern 
sides aro covered with forests up to the line where vegeta- 
tion ceases. Some of the lower heights are crowned with 
woods, others consist of rich downs, which afford pasture to 
numerous flocks of sheep from tho departments of Ynr and 
Bouchcs-du-Ithune ; several of them in favourable situ.i 
tiona are planted with vines. The department abounds in 
lino scenery, which attracts many pedestrian tourists. 
Among other pUccs much visited is the valley of Fres- 
siuftro, in the neighbourhood of Mont IVlvoux-de-Yallouise, 
and the valleys of Queyras and Progolas, E. of Kmhrnn. 
Some of these valleys will ever be memorable? as lm\ ing 
afforded shelter to the persecuted Protestants, amongst 
whom laboured with great self-denial their pastor, Felix 
Neff. Tho rliinnto is very cold in winter, which in the high 
valleys lasts during eight months. On tho other hand, the 


heat is very great during summer in the narrow valleys. 
Violent winds, especially from the west, are. frequent and 
destructive, often blowing down trees ami houses. 

The department has 140,000 acres of forests, in which 
larch, fir, ash, maple, linden, and chestnut are tin* most 
common trees. Copper, lead, zinc, iron, antimony, a*- howtos, 
slate, marble, sulphur, coal, alum, and rock-crystal are 
found. There are hot salt and mineral spring*. Game 
and fish are abundant. Of horses there are few ; n.uli s 
and asses are numerous. There are great numbers of 
sheep, which are of large size, and their wool is of guod 
quality. Corn, potatoes, hemp, flax, and fruit an* culti- 
vated. '1 lie department has some cotton, linen, and cloth 
factories, but its chief trade is in wine, wool, cattle. ,md 
mineral products. Poverty prevails to a great ext« nt 
among the inhabitants, many of whom emigrate c-n the 
approach of winter. 

The chief rivers are the Drac. the Durance and is 
tributaries tin* Buerh and the Guil. The Drac ib«-s 
N.E. of Mont Dauphin, flows in the direction of N.W.. an i 
enters the department of Isere. whore it i- joined b\ th" 
Ifomanclie ami several other small rivers, and falls into the 
; Tsere below Grenoble, having ran 8*2 miles, p.ut oi whhh 
is available for floatage. Great wojks have been construct* <i 
for deepening the bed of this river, in order to prevt ui it-, 
inundations, which were formerly wry diMriif live. ihe 
Buecli ri-es in the department of Diuiiic, and fills into 
' tho Durance at Sisteron, having run a course of :ibf nr .'j* 
miles fro?n X.E. to SAW. most vi which is in H iut‘*s Alpe-. 
The Gnil rise- in Mont Yiso. n*id falls into the Durance 
below Mont Daujdiin. The d**p.n . .nent is divided into 
three arruiuli-scmciits - Bii.n^ou. and Einhnr.t; the 
capital being Gap. Tlie * nlv other towns of imp.rteuoe 
are Brian^oii and Embnin. 

ALPES MARITIMES, a department « F Frame, 
constituted by imperial deuce on 2.‘>th .lur.i*. in 

consequent •• of the cession of Nh«* to Fri'M-e, to mIu r with 
Mentone and To ceabruna. punhv-cd from tie- prime of 
Monaio. It is situated in tin* extreme m.utIi-'m-i «1 Fr.1’ » e. 
and is imlosed between the Medium mean <11 the -oiith- 
cast, the departments of Yar and B i--is Alpcs o:. the w« -t, 
the mountains which give it it- n me on the po-th, and ill- 
kingdom of Italy 011 the cist. It- greatest length fmiii 
tie* north-west to the soUth-in-t i- alu lit *•« 1 nrles; its 
greatest hicndtii from Nice to Col di Tcmh ibont 10 : nl 
its area is 1(J80 square mile-. The populism in l>e2 
was 226.621. 

'1 lie chief rivers of the department are the Loup. *h- V.ir. 
and the 1 01 rent Le P.iillon, at the mouth of whnh Nbc i- 
-ituated. The climate i- mild an 1 plea-ant in the vicinity 
of the sea and in the lower valhys. although the higher 
mountains reach to altitudes where winter alwiys reign-. 
The genial air c 11 the coaM has iv:. dcicd that put a cele- 
brated result for invalid'!. 

The vine and olive aie much cultivated in the mote 
favoured localities; orange-, tigs, and lentous of excelhut 
quality aie produced in abundance; a considerable extent 
of land is devoted to tobacco; and barbs and downs, foi- 
lin' prep n ation of essences and peifmne*. aie nl-o lugely 
grown. In many pails of the department thno are 
noble forests. In the more elevated districts mm bland 
is used for the pasture of sheep and al-o of goats, of width 
these regions possess a highly esteemed breed. ’I he silk- 
worm is reared to a considerable extent, and hies are kept 
in such large numbers that much Inncv h e\|N!itcd. Thcie 
are quarries of white marble and some mineral springs. 
Among the chief branches of industry, besides those which 
are strictly mini, are brass founding and the making < f 
! bijouterie. The tunny, anchovy, and sardine fisheries give 
cmpluvmcnt to many people on the shores of the Medib r- 
mtiean, and great quantities of anchovies and sardines aro 
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exported from Cannes. The Marseilles and Yentimillo 
Railway, skirting the coast, connects Cannes, Antibes, Nice, 
and Mentone, and joins an Italian line which affords direct 
railway communication with Genoa. 

The department is divided into throe arrondissements — 
Nice, Gra>se, and Pugct-Theuicrs. Its chief town in Nice. 

ALPHABET is the name given to the series of letter?* 
used in different countries at different times. The term is 
borrowed from the Greek language, in which nlphn % beta, 
are the first two letters ; Hebrew gi\es to the corresponding 
letters the names al*ph % Uth, Thus the formation of the 
word is analogous to t h it of onr familiar expression, 

the .1 B C. 

Among the diffeieiit causes v.hich have promoted the 
civilization of man there is none, we might almost say, 
which has been so fruitful as the invention of the alphabet. 
Oral language itself most probably originated in an attempt 
to imitate by the organs of the human voice those different 
sounds which nature constantly presents to our ears. 
Written language we may with equal probability affirm 
to have originated in the pictures of natural objects. 

Several curious lettcis, entirely in pietuies drawn on hark, 
sent by Indian chiefs nf our own day one to another, will 
be found in Sir J. I.ubl***ik's ** Origin of Civilization.” 
So also the ancient Mexican *Wciu of writing found in 
u-e under the Aztecs by Cortez, had not progrex-ud beyond 
the pictorial stag**. In Plat* I. will he found an illus- 
tration of the pn i Uo mode in whnli the M* \i.*.in hiero- 
glyphic-* were d* -igned — a portion of the sen ml page of 
tiie book <r Ml. d M>. termed the M*nd*>/i ('od*x. from 
hiving f« nr.ed put *>f the M» ml "/ 1 i-olle* ti«.n. it i-* | 

sup]io**ed to contain tin* hi^ti ty • Mexico from ir > tir-*r 1 

I* undatiou. and. a.-* int« rpictcd. n-latc** to th»* reign and 
« oiiqu* "t** *f Ac. vnapic h. J he blue bonhr at the ride, 
■v» !< h in the crigmal i** drawn in sir* ng outline, and then 
vari.*d o\» r w.:h an i*v**ix t* in* of pih* blue, tepn -cut** u ( 
sera - of v. .its. «l.«tingiiishcd by in*utt*» of tin* dots, 
v anting ir* m ti.“ !; r^t print an far a*> tbiitu«n points: tin* ; 
i on.p irt i,. :it with live dots n pn*s» nting the ntth y » ar of 
?:.i i*'gn. tbit with t-n tin* tenth, and soon: tin* pictures 
« : the .i* :•% c f th* prince b* ing referred t" i.ieh sp M -ial v»*ar 
; >v in* d.-i of a e« nnec ting i'i.**. *r wn.* «,bvi*.u-* devic*-. 

'1 i.e a.iditioi.'il -ymb* K hi. a ■ 1 i tf « n-nt rigmli'Mtion-. that of 
tiie tl"VV. r ri„liify mg a eal irmt*.ii» year. cJic, '1 In- (. him ■*•■ 

h c*l probably a similar im tin d «»f distinguishing ur.i«*r- 
t mate fr* in pio»p* n-u> y ■ ar- ; and we find on ti.rir 
uu rn #rina.**. *i.-t**»d *f th** i. mu* c.f a prime *,r tin* 
y**.r <5 his i* t gn. sn !i :*i -»* nptioi.s a** ”ti.** 1, tppy *. c ir," 

•* tin* fi- nn'V"j v-.ir."’ Xc. X* . 

I :g. I (I'l.ite 1 . 1 is A* rnipich: fig. *_\ warl’k** in-tru- 
i! • i.t s. rignifrivg :.i> pr»* ; . iratn-n f< r war: fig. 3 is again 
A a., ipi*..i in a *nV** j* <■„! Mar; tig*. 1. »). and 7 are 

!■ v « : * - i\i. i.Vi ir. M» /rpi.t . < 'mill.-ti w. and Xm ),in<il< c-. 
i - T*: * - ’.t'-'l by 'l»**-« i ij.Ji .* -ymb*!** i-f object., vvli'iM* narn*‘S 
•ir** * . ? : * • r th* ‘■am* a- *r n.*j> !: r* ■»**uihle the n inn* of the 
town. I bus w.* *i ;_•! t i. pi» -.fit ijli-gow by tin* sy mbeds 
f' r ii'n** //«, tn* 1 <!'• r a foot-print or a man walking. 

Jr* i- nr la ii-c ar** tie-** #,f the re-epeetiv** i hi* fs «r 
i ■ /- tf !'•-*• cities 1» t,. :i«i* d by order of A* iinapn h. 
'on il.-t : g*ji-h‘*i by tlo* i* *a,ographie symbol by .vlmb 

: - : in -I l, . \pr 1 in tl.j, •*,*?* in if writing. 'He ** , 

hr.. t ■ T i c ornpi* ■■ c *1 somewhat, to or#, nom!/«* • 
•- 1.. t:.»* 'r.ginal t ti** four beads arc* :t , l in front #/f tie* 

. >* *i * _■ . *■ ■ f \c ur. ipicb. in-Nad of above and below. 

I i - ;■! it- ii tab* \ f ;f mi Lord King**bo rough*** great work. 

**. **•!.*!. J,< i. is publi-bed fae-s|inii**» of all the most n 
! i * * * i'j • M <,» i’i M.S.'S. ;n #X,*-T*Me, 

1 — *.*: ri *n wh.-l. t i.e uire.eH of tlut t'*wriH an* 

* xpr» ‘O-d ii.i* ■ i*, - t*» n* the m xt gr**at step in the 
» •r^rla , on of a:. a',,:.ab. t: th- line < f what was originally a 
r ■ "...oj to com*; the no -.mi ».f the name of the object 


represented, or possibly n port of that sound, such as what 
would be its first letter with us. Thus Rc, the sun, comes 
to stand for R in Egyptian hieroglyphics. Therefore such a 
character was used in four ways— -(1) as meaning the object 
itself ; (2) in a symbolical way, as tho moon for a month ; 
(3) in an ideal way, as a lion for chieflainnhip ; (4) as a 
letter conveying a sound, in tho manner just mentioned. 

The finest coloured hieroglyphics are found on temple 
walls of a date certainly not less than sixteen centuries 
before our era, or about thirty-five centuries old* Of such 
a date is the wonderful record reproduced in our Plato II. 
It describes tho triumphs of Sesostris, and the names and 
portrait of the great king accompany the sculptured and 
painted record. 

The great painting from which this small portion is taken 
exists in the gallery of the Spcos, or excavated temple, 
at Ihsumboul, in Nubia. It extends at least « r >0 feet in 
length, and represents Scytho-Bactrian ambassadors intro- 
duced to the great Sesostris (Rlmmcses III.); the nun of 
the olficer presenting the ambassadors traverses a portion 
, of thu hieroglyphic record, which describes tho events 
connected with the picture. The first cartouche above tho 
seated figure of Sesostris contains the pra*nomen of tho 
king, which is written in partly figurative and partly 
phonetic sign**, and has been deciphered u The king of thu 
obedient people, the guardian son of justieo and truth, 

! approved by the sun.” The next oval contains his positive 
I name. It i* surmounted hv a figurative sign of the disc 
of th** sun, and of a duck, which moke, phonetically, the 
sv Dal.l. s RK-SI, sou of the sun. Thn two figures within 
the oval arc Ammon and lta, or l*hrc, the sun; tho 
rectangular sign beneath them is a phonetic M, used as an 
abridgment of the word mat, loved of, and tho other figures 
signify K.M.S.S; tin* whole reads (tho vowels as usual 
omitted b ** The son of the sun, loved of Ammon, RhaiiiCHes. ,> 
The initial letter of Hi, and the phonetics which follow, 
give K (ha i Me S (e) S; and the exterior signs beyond 
signify , *• hv ing for ever.'* Our Plate of this subject is from 
the gi eat woik of Champollioii Figeac. The columns arc 
lead vertically, the right-hand column the first. Each 

• group is read fiom right to left. 

E/yptiau hieroglyphics show us clearly how a language 

• originally hieroglyphic would naturally wear away until tlm 
f liaraetfih lost nearly all trace of their original formation, 
ami b*rame mere symbols of phonetic power, first perhaps 
. 1*1 syllable**, afterwards as simple letters. We shall also 

| deal with thU subject more fully under lfti:i:<M;iAi*im s. 

; The Hebrew alplialn’t again affords evidence of the same 
j nature, iiia-mucli as the names of the letters are also the 
names of material objects, and the symb#)Js too, when 
(lively examined, are, home at least, rough pictures of 
tho.M* ohjei ts. But when we speak of the symbols wo must 
r* collect that the characters now current under the nume 
ot tie* II»*l»rewr alplialx't (p. 20<>, No. I., column 1) are of 
ia!«i' date than those calk'd Phti'iiician and Samaritan, 
m column*' 2. 3, 4, 0. The first two mo taken from 
l'< erkh's *' Iiiscripti#*ns,” pp. 6 23, 627, and from the coins 
g : v * ] i by Mionnct; the Samaritan chaiacters are copied 
**' !• ly from Mionnct. But wc may go even higher, for the 
Gi*-*k alphabet and the Etruscan (which, notwithstanding 
it** independent name, is a mere offset from the Greek) 
p n*T,iliy present a still more accurate picture of tho 
original letter^; as might lie expected from the two con - 
M*l* lutioni, that the inscriptions in the Greek tongue 
an* of an older date than any Phoenician inscriptions or 
.Samaritan coins, and according to the express testimony 
of Herodotus (v. 6«), founded on personal examination, the 
Ionian* rereived their characters from the Phoenicians, and 
a* trial ly called them Phumician. Now the first letter in 
these alphabets, a/rph, it is well known, means an ox; 
indued, the terms iAi far, elephai , elephant , of the Gicek, 
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Lntin, And English languages, seem to be derived from this 
Hebrew name. If in Syria the name aleph was extended 
to the elephant — just as the Greeks applied their term 
crocodile, properly a lizard , to the monster of the Nile— 
when the word catne to the western nations in connection 
with tho elephant, the original Bcnse would be readily lost 
in the secondary. The Romans, too. called the same animal 
bos Lucas , the Lucanian ox. Wo have already stated 
that the most simple inode of representing an ox would ho 
by n picture of its head and horns, and such is seen in the 
IMmmiciuu character in column 3. 

Again the Hebrew uamo for the letter m was mem* and 


then the aspirates; hut as each class presents two forms 
of tho aspirate readily distinguished by the car, and as 
these pairs of aspirates stand in the same relation to one 
another as the medial and tenues, we have throngliout 
placed what wc may perhaps call the middle aspirate 
before its delicate relative, viz. yh before ch or £ ; dk 
before th ; v before f. 

Having endeavoured to arrange the letters of the 
alphabet upon some principle, we cannot pa-s over in 
silence the apparent confusion in the alphabets we h.i\e 
been speaking of — the Hebrew and Greek. That tie* 
order in the latter is the same as that in the former can 


tliis also was the name for water. Now a very ordinary ! scarcely admit of a question. For though the van of tl 


symbol for water is a zigzag line, which is no doubt 
intended to imitate undulation or rippling. Now, if wc 
turn to tho oldest Greek character for this letter, wc find 
.*i mere wave, the initial or concluding stroke of which 
becoming by a kind of flourish longer than the others, 
leads to the so-called Etruscan and Greek forms in columns 
13, 14, 15. This long descending stroke takes a bend in 
the Samaritan and Hebrew characters towards the left, 
as was not unnatural in a language where the words 
are written in that direction. By a comparison of the 
Hebrew yimel* nun , ayt'n, and pc* and perhaps caph* with 
the corresponding letters in the other alphabets, the reader 
will perhaps be induced to ascribe the lioltum stroke-, 
which in these letters also run to the left, to the same 
accidental origin. This supposition is strongly continued 
by the fact that tho caph* nun* pc* and tsar It, when they 
■ire the final letters of a word, oinit this appendage, and in 
its place have the perpendicular stroke merely continued in 
the same direction downwards a little hcjmid its usual 
length. 

(lur last example shall be from agin, which i- at mice 
the name of a letter and the word which signifies an ijyr. 
The eye happens, moreover, to be a hieroglyphic charac- 
ter of the Egyptians, and therefore wc cannot be surprised 
to find it among the Hebrew symbols, ('ham poll ion sa\s 
the Egyptian picture of an eve in tin* hieroglyphics wa- 
actually used at times for ail », exactly as a pin by the 
Hebrews. Such n character is also found in our Greek 
series of alphabets, No. II., column lfi. Ihe l.ite-t con- 
ceptions ns to the possible mode of derivation of the Hebrew' 
ulphalict from Egyptian hieroglyphics will be found in a 
plate on that subject under IIikiuh.lyi’IIU 


Hebrew has no cm responding character in the later Greek 
alphabet, it i- jet well known that it once bad such a 
correlative in the diymnmn. at least in power; and that 
the difpunma was actually lost from the sixth place i- 
proved from the gap at that point in the numerical u-<* of 
the Greek alphabi t (the letters of which formed the am i*Mit 
Greek numerals), and the clumsy contrivance of tilling it 
up by the httir t. The position of the lctt«r/in th.* 
Roman alphabet is a pioof in c< nfirmatioii. lhe tsadt of 
the Hebrew- ran never have had a place in the Grn*k 
alphabet, but the following lett< r loppa most a—urcdly had. 
a- is pioved both b\ the exi-tenee of tlut htt«r in main • f 
the older Gitek inscription- and tie* coin- of Croton, an i 
in* 1* ss decidedly by tin* in-ertion agun of a iiniu* i- 
ical sub-titute. which even retain* <1 the name of koppn. 
It may be ch-cived too tlut the Latin y. c*f tie same 
powci ami forn. com- pond- a 1 -* in position ; anil tin* 
close count et ii ii bet wien /. r>p/»i n*i / i- fmthu eoufirnieit 
by the* f id that, as y * ■••utr.illv n-cd soli h befc-i*- u. so 
kappa i- rarely u-c*d hi «*i. a. a- in tie- coins of Co-. 
Corinth, and Syracuse*. I ho shin and sin of the Hcbrevv 
have in tlu ir own alphabet not merily an identity of foim. 

. except in the diacritic point-, but U .ir also the sane* 
numerical value, so that tliej lnnM b** e«*n-ideied a- on* in 
their origin. At tan the Hebrew -■ rii s terminates, wh.l. 
the Grei I; add- tir-t i u. then i <p, a ' x 'i ' • am «• 
That so'ui* of tin— e dnl not belong to th** i .irlv Gutk 
alphabet i- proved ln-teiicilly. 'll;** w .ipp* ir- u.iily 
before the yi.ir wa- repp -tilted hy <X> 2. and 

o ca T appeals to l*e only a vaihtv of the nyin* t*. w! ieh 
it hears a strong re-« mhlance in h im. l ln* httu- *• au*l 
#/. moreover, in all language-, aic -oelo-rlv related in p« vvei 


We will now consider the distribution of articulate > that the one might almo-t supply the place c.f the i*th»*r. 
-omuls aiming the vowels, liquids, and consonants. '1 he 
vowel sounds are usually placed in the order a, c, i, o. u, | 
such being their succession in the various alphabets of | 

Europe ami Western Asia ; but if we wish to place them | 
in tlint order which marks their relutioii to one another, we 
should write* i, e* ci, o* «, or iu tho opjK*site order, u* o. a. 
e, i. We are hero considering the natural sounds of the * 
vowels, as used by nearly all nations save ourselves. I order throughout the twenty- two letters, there are on .ainly 


ns is ac tually the cas** in the Etru-ean. which had a //. bn* 
m» o. It i- m*t. therefore, a very bold thing t*» a*-e*t that 
the only Greth alj'hihet t< niiinati d at the same point a- 
tlu* Hebiew*. 

The principle whith governed the tir-t arrangement 
of the ilebiow c*r old Greek alphabet is still to mi k. 
Though we cannot satisfactorily account for the whole 


namely — i like cc, e like uy, a as in father* o as in bone* 
h as no in fmL Tho liquids, again, should be written 
in the order r, /, «, in, beginning from tho throat and 
advancing along the palate and teeth to the lip-; or in 
the reverse order. 

Tho other letter/, have often been divided according to 
ilieirnrgnns: first, the guttural and palatals, // (as before a )* 
k (with c, </) ; yh, ch (as in the Scotch loch) ; ft, with 
]M*rhaps «//, »/, and wh. Secondly, dentals, </, t : dh (ns th in 
thit\ th (as in thiny) ; z* s ; zh (like ch in church ). sh ; j 
(ah in English'!, j (as in French). Thirdly, labials, ft, p ; r, 
J\ and tr. lVrhaps the hist four of those which we have 
included among tho dentals partake in an equal degree of 
the palatal character. In the above enumeration of the 
c-f *n soil&nts we have placed first in their respective series 
those commonly called the middle (or medial) letters, y* «/, 
b; then tho tenues, or more delicate letters, k, t*p; and 


traces of some regularity in the arrangement. We find 
first the simplest i f t he* vowel sounds followed hy the three 
medials. £. y, $: then another vowel, followed, with some 
irregularity indeed, by a-pirates corrcsponuing iu order to 
the above consonant-, ran* c/uth. tlnth , no bad reprc-cn- 
tativi- of t. Tin n again we have a vowel i, followed 
soon after hy three consonant- related to each otht r, v. 
Soon after we find a foiiith vowel and after it. with a 
little interruption it must be allowed, pi. koppa. tan. It 
cannot well be a mcic accident that the several classes of 
labials, palatal-, and d«-utals oecur so in.aily together in 
the ditTcieut put- of the series, and alwavs in the same 
order. 

'Ihe accompanying illustrations require a few remarks 
in addition to what has been already said. No. I. 
contains alphabets running from the right to the left, a 
practice which seems to have been earlier than that whhb 
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is now generally adopted. Herodotus tells us (ii. 3G) that 
such was the practice of the Egyptians, and his assertion 
is confirmed by a considerable number of the existing 
inscriptions, among which, however, some are found running 
in the opposite diiooti<»n, and still more are arranged 
vertically. The Etruscans, it is well known, turned their 


letters to the left, and there even exist specimens of Latin 
inscriptions with the same peculiarity. Among the Greeks 
there were four modes of writing, one vertical (xiwlo* or 
column -wise), which arrangement, however, does not affect 
the relative position of tho letters among themselves; and 
throe horizontal, viz. oue ’with the words running to the 


No. I. — Alphabets from right to left. 


No. II.— Greek Alphabets, left to right. 


1 2 j 4 o G 7 8 9 10 11 


3L a j i * 5 r * 4 U 

ill! i mi ti ill 

Vyv y— ' *' ' '■* 

12 13 14 15 18 17 18 19 20 21 
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left ; another, which soon prevailed over tho rest, turned 
towards tho right ; and a third, in which the direction of the 
lines alternated, as in the course of a plough, from which 
idea inscriptions of this kind are said to bo written 

No. III. — Greek Alphabets— con tinued. 


fleurrpfjifop, or ox-turning-uLte. This lost method must 
have been much more conwnient than our present broad 
sheet of letter-press, in which the eyi% on arriving at the 
end of a line, requires a nice perception of a straight lino 


No. IV. — Roman Lettlks. 


•!» g $ 

&& it « 

5 3- ll $ 


‘22 23 SI 2S 26 27 


^ Variant. 


is 

^ 1 

a 

29 30 31 


e. 


■ii 

53 

if 

If 


0 

A 

5 


2 3 


0 

A 

8 

fc 

& 


v;2 
t? rs 


Sg»0 Zr, 

— *s S’ 
$ ^ 

5 6 7 


u 

■si 
5 'I* 

il 

T 


A 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A, 


a 




B 




5 

1 

e 



A 

V 




r 

y 

r_ 

A 


A 

A 

T 

T 

A 

2v. 



£1 


E 

E 

e” 

E 

e 

0 
















X 


z” 


z~ 

l 

r 



H 

H 

if 

h 

X 

H 

H 


6 


O 

0 




0 

0 



■ 

n 

□I 




■ 

m 

■ 


a 

□ 

Qi 

■i 

□1 


Kl 

X 

a 


n 

D! 

m 

A 

Dl 

Al 

X 

A 


i* 


D 

□ 

JU 

U 

AV 

Ivl 

(U 


A 

■ 

N 1 

N 




N 


V 

r 

a 

XX 

□ 

□ 

B 

s 


f 


10 

a 

□ 

□ 

n 

1 


o_ 

0 


m 

■ 

El 

B 

□ 

□ 

T 

TT 

TT 

iTiT 

■ 

■ 

L_ 

r 

r 

a 





E 

IB 

□ 

□ 

■ 

m 



? 


B 

■ 

B 

IB 

IB 

IB 

T 

C 

c 

<r 

B 

■ 

D 

□ 

■ 

■ 


jT 

T 

HI 

B 

■ 

□ 

D 

IB 

IBS 


IV 

U 

fa 

E 

lg 

□ 

D 

IB 

IB 

■ 

’se 

♦ 

B 


iB 


E3 

IB 

Ig 

■ 



g 

■ 

ig 


m 

IB 

■ 

■ 

i 

i 

i 

■ 

iB 

IB 

IE3 

IE 

m 

m 

UJ 

i<i). 

■ 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

i 

IL 

M 

!n 

o 

p 

!q 

r 

s 

T 

V 

X 

Y 
Z 


A . 

kk 

Ak 

A x 

tc Ct 

B 

BB 

B 

B b 


:c 

C 

c 

C c 

O c 

D 

DA 

D 

D * 

4 d 

T 

11 

r 

I C 

e C 

'F 

1 

£ 

T F 

F F 

G 

60 

O 

c s 

r & 


HH 

H 

H" 

^ h 

mm 

t 

1 • 

i t 



K 

K 

K 

i 

a 

I. 

li 

l t 

NS 


/w 

M K 

- m m 

N 


N 

nJ* 

« «■ n 

0 

0° 

0 

o « 

» ^ o 

p 

Ph 

r_ 

p 1 

■ V P 

cx 

i 



CL< 

a q 

R 

[UK. 

R. 

K E 

'T ti 

5 

SS 

IT 

S ( 

s r 0 

T 

f r 

T 

t" 

QB 

V 

vv 

V 

U ' 

* « u 

X 

X X 





rii. 

7 r 


jx2 

2 I^ 

ijj. 




=3 


.3 

C3 
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to liit tlic now commencing point. The second and third 
series give numerous specimens of the Greek alphabet, 
which arc token chiefly from Boecklis great work published 
At Berlin, and the numbers written after the titles at the 
head of each column refer to the order of the inscription 
in that work. 

The several inscriptions which have furnished these 
Greek alphabets exist in the following forms: — 

No. lJ, in two flu tings of a Duric column brought from 
the island of Melos, now in the Kuninn Museum; but this 
inscription i> open to suspicion,- No. 14. on n bronze 
tablet found in 17*3 in Italy, near lYtilia, north of 
lVlieaMro. It is in the Museum at Naples. -No. 1,1. on 
a vase di<c<-\cred in a sepulehre near lYrinth. — No. It!, 

< n a hmn/r t.ihlct dug up at Olympia, and brought away 
by (lell in I8t:i. — No. 17, on a bronze helmet found in 
1M7 in the ruins of Olympia. — Nos. is, IP, found at 
Delphi. — No. *20. on a small votive helmet found near 

< >hmpi;i — No. *21 is from Mazoeehi's folio on the Heraelcan 
tablet. — Nos. *2’2. *23. p.ul of a hymn to Baiclm** inscribed 
<»u an altai. whiih eiiitains al-,. a represi utatioil of a )>r«- 
<cv*.ii.n iix In n* nr i f the god. in the IVinhn-ke Museum .it 
Wilton. — No. *2 1. in m an epitaph in clrgiio \erse <>n tlios,. 
who fell in tin* tii't battle b* f«-n- iMidtca. r..i . 432. 

< 1 Inn \di ies. i. i!“2. > It was found in the plain of the 
Ac.i icnj n. ir Atl < ns. ami i*. now in the British Museum. 

N'. ‘Jo. 4 l.e aij.i t *.« 1 line given is that which came 
jeri rally into u - at Atkin** aft»r the aivh< u-hip of 
1 in 1 ties, 4u.; i*..< . Sp. cin.i's !i > in sent in th** Elgin 
M.u : *!«s ( f t }.* I!i r :i**i. Mi.sitim. — I !n* ••(’...lr\ Ah*x- 
.a.-ni'i’is." X<-. ‘Ji|. is sm tin- Bi'ii-h Ma- mu. 

• »f tht Il< :i in a'.pbib* ts giwi in N>». IV. t li<* first i> 
U'i m th** 1 .e-s n.”f « f tix B.uc 5, u.ali in iiiM lipti* n given 
by Di ike; Ih :eh m t *.» .« mb \< l-rne 1 f h : s Li\\." th- 
it- *f wluh is ti ^.,1 at ImJ i:.i .. by the names if 
t v e 1 'iii‘V givi n in ti.. linn**. ’1 hi> insi riptioii i> in tin* 
Mu*u.»:i at Vimin. The s« m ini and thiid e» limiris are 
? 1 ( ' c r i !!s(riptii>n glvm la M t:I‘ i. in l.is •• 1st. ri 1 liip!<>- 
: ‘-it :•* 1 .” p. 3 s : -imi 1 < iv t! •• d ite is ri x« •! to th- ir 
-7 \.\k. r.. tin* r« _ r n ■ f lib* rlu*. },\ the nam-s if tin* 

■ • 1 * s * 1 1 s M. <_‘i "is s 1 j ^ I niiri ar.d I.. (‘ ilpnniins Pis,., (’, biuin 
l is from ti e s one w< rk i f M.ifhi. p. .‘* 1 . and b-h ngs 
To the \i\ir fi* r r #!'.♦. as is ib r* nnin-d by the merit i* 11 
<f tl.e Kmpcir GalbiL B< th th-— inscription^ are of 
\*i v roarse 1 \e. uti* n. <Mu:i.ns 3 and 6 aie from th- 
Mniiieau MS. rf Y:rgi!. prosin' d at I* 1 * renre. 'I be 
I.i rr.hard and Saxon nip] ihets (7 and y ) ar* from Agile’s 
* < » ngs u Writing." 

ALPHEUS, on*- <f the ihief ii\cr« <f IMiponn-sti* 
Obnai, whi. h rws in Aiiadia.ar.il flows thn ugh Eli*, 
p I't Olimpia. to tie* I* ni.ri S*a, reniiing ir; its eoiirsc the 
’tv. rs }[* I* --on. Igid< n. Fryn.anthus. Cladon*. as they wi re 

■ ii!*s] by th- fireeks. and i.*.:..i r«’is oral hr .‘trams it 

.- row i.i.hid lb np.h’i iip to if* j>ji ( ft!#n with the ignlon. 1 

1 a'-* “i 1 That t: «• rr.-r of Ki.*if*;:i. It drams a large j 

n •!:*•/< t. b« undid hi M' tint Erwnanthu- on the 
.• rth. th* r:«L’< . f Anadi.i in th- east, and the 

*/'. m,:.s r; Lo-r.i.i a-.-l M**ss<*fiii in th- Mmth. Not 

* .* ].-«■!. .1* s, iff., a.d 1.1 ar a pi.ii e tailed S)loU,la fthe ] 

M'*’ • f |o- Waters the Alj'lu-ns (*:iVH I’niisani.i.s, , 

i 1 •'*» i* y by h .stream, and k iuks imd*-r grouml ; j 

• ’ ■ • * ii 7# **:idU f r« in A sea. <1 i-m* t 1 tl.c fountain of 

E’*r« ? 1 -. 'I t wr«, riii r*i thm inix their watera. ami , 
!!•- r.g ‘2*' s; ( -„Jia r,r** again Mvallowed up. and! 
r« ip!.* ir — E iritas in Laronia, tin- Alpheus at |Ygs | 
>pri:.g- i. ii. the t< rrifi n of M» galopolis, and in • 
Ar^ id. 1 . 1 i • -1 ri -• r»# an d< s* 1 r.ts of htri-atim are not , 

-r f * ■: :-'i •' n if; the Artadian rinrs. and are t ailed by the 
:''*iiir t tT , t \ - Katnrbthrn. Heine jrerliapM arose the 
: 1 yti. 1 i. story in aneient t.*M;<s # f Alphms. the river-god, j 
r ur«!ii: i' t: * r y,i } h Ai'rim of whom he had Irecome J 


enamoured, under the sea to tho island of Ortygla, where 
she was changed by Artemis (Diana) into a fountain. 

The Olympic gomes wero celebrated on the banks of 
this river. 

ALPS, the namo of a large mountain system in southern 
Europe, which is generally supposed to derive this appella- 
tion from a Celtic word, a lb or alp, signifying “ white.” 
The geographical features will bo noticed first, and then 
the geological formation. 

1 . Geographical JJescriplion . — The Alpine system, in 
j its full geographical extent, may be considered as connected 
! with the chain of mountains that runs through the Italian 
I peninsula; and the point of its junction with the Apennines 
I cannot therefore lw accurately determined. Some fix the 
commencement of the Alps at the depression of the Valley 
of Savona, and others at Capo dclle Melle on the tlulf of 
(lenon. Assuming it to commence at this cape, its course 
is first W\, then N.N.W., next X., then X.N.E.. and 
gradually it bends round towards the head of the (lulf of 
Venice; so that the chain of the Alps generally present* a 
ronenw line towards Italy. The minor ehains, branches, 
and offsets are very numerous; but these are noticed 
under the heads of the countries to wltieli they belong. 
The main line of the Alps here described, commencing at 
the (iiilf of (ienoa, and ending at the Great Glochncr, 
eastward of the Tyrol, is grouped into portions known h\ 
s*ix di tic lent names, the Maritime , the Cottian, the ( iraian . 
tin* yV/iro/ic. the I/tlretian, and the Martian Alp*. These 
collectively, with the branch from the Gloekner towards 
Venice, form an unbroken range which canm t he avoided 
bv any detour in passing out of Italy to France, Swit/u- 
l.i ml. Tyrol, or Germany. 

Ihc geographical position of the main mass of the Alp* 
i* remarkable as lying nbout midway between the cipiutor 
.nul the north js-le. The following position* and elevation**, 
bit wicii Monte Vi.v» and the <»rnnd Glockner, are all 
im billed within tliis mass: — 





Height in 

Names. 

Lftt. 

Lon. 

Eng. ft. 

M"nte Vivi, , . , 

44° 40' 

— 0 

... i 0 

.. 13,599 

Mint Geiie\ re, . . 

44° 4H' 

... ti° 40' 

.. 11,781 

Mi*nt t’enis. • , • 

47»‘ J 

... 

.. 11.467 

Mont I?*eran. • . 

46° 30' 

... 7° If/ 

• • 13,2'jf 

Mont Bl.mc, . . 

46° 60' 

... 0° 61' 

.. l'»,7 14 

M«*nt (’min, , . 

45° 68' 

... 7° 40' 

.. 14,833 

Monte Rosa, . . . 

45° 5fi' 

... 7° 52' 

.. 15,151 

Mont Gothard, . . 

46° 34' 

... 8° 33' 

.. 12.00(1 

G.ilh ii*»ti»ck, . . 

40° 37' 

... 8° 24' 

.. 12,177 

Vi.grl Berg, or J*izl 
Valrlicin, > 

4G° 29' 

... 9° 2' 

.. 10,860 

Orth r Spitz, . . 

40° 28' 

... 10° 32' 

.. 12,818 

Gdatsch, . . . 

4« 9 48' 

... 10° 60' 

.. 12.276 

Gross Glotkiicr, . . 

.-O - 1 

4 * 1 

... 12*43' 

.. 12,431 


I lie great \ alleys of the Alps, such As those of the 
lihi.w-, the Inn, and the Drove, lie nearly in the direction 
of the main chain. The transverse valleys are much 
shorter, and on the Italian side often end in lakes, such 
as Lakes Maggiore, Corno, &c. The slope of the Alps on 
the Italian side is in almost every part steeper than 011 tin* 
opposite ; mi that the lakes And valleys on the northern side 
arc much higher than those towards Italy. The width of 
the Alpine chain varies from a few miles to 160 miles, and 
can in no part he estimated with much exactness. 

Tin- Maritime Alpt extend from tho Gulf at Genoa to 
Monte Yiso, a distance of about 100 miles. The only 
r.irrugc-ronil across them is by tho Col do Tenda, at an 
<lc\ution of 6HK7 feet, formed by Napoleon. There am 
three or fr/tir smaller roads practicable for mules. From 
this range flow the rivers Gesso, Stars, Maira, Vraitn, Po, 
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Roy.'i, Var, and Ubaye. Monto Viso, which terminates 
this division, is one of the most splendid mountains in the 
chain; wherever the lino of the Alps can bo seen from j 
the basin of the Po, this fine summit is distinguished. j 
77/e Coftian Alps extend from Monte Viso to Mont 
Olds, a distance of nhont 60 miles. This division is not 
\ cry rcinni kablu; no celebrated mountain occurs in it, and 
the rivers arc small. The carriage road of Mont Genevre, 
formed by Napoleon, is the chief pass, leading from the 
valley of the Durance in France to Susa in Piedmont. 

77/ r <; mian Alps extend from Mont Cenis to the Col 
do la Seigne, about 60 miles. This group includes Mont 
Onis. one of the best known of the Alpine passes. This 
pass was only a mule road till 1803. when Napoleon 
commenced a magnificent carriage road, which crosses the 
chain at a height of 6773 feet. The pass of the Little 
M. Itcrii.ud. by which Jlannihal entered Italy, crosses the 
(imiaii Alps to tin* Val d’ Aosta. Two or three other passes 
cro-s the lange, and some small rivers spring from it. 

Tin' I’eunine. Alps , extending about 60 miles from Mont 
Blanc to tlm .Simplon, include Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
and the Matterhorn or Mont Orvin, tlie three loftiest 
jii ak*' in Kuropt*. On each aide of Mont Blanc arc eul» or 
j.assfv. ,,f the mountains, usually traversed by pedestrians 
in tlicir tours in the Mont Blanc district. There are line** 
larger passes, however, viz. the Great St. Bernard, with a 
liospicc at the height of 7063 feet above the lewd of the 
mm ; the renin, at a height of 11,006 feet ; and the Sim 
plou, the pass of which, at an altitude of 6578 feet, is one 
«.f Napoleon's most magnificent works. 

The /ftlrtiic Alps , extending from the Simplon to Mont 
St. (iothaid, a distance of about 60 miles, are crossed hv the 
pa>s of St. Gothard, which has a summit level fWM) feet 
high. The Rhine, the Rhone, the Reuss. and many other 
rivers haw* their rise in this chain. 

The Ithfrtitin Alps , which extend about 80 miles east 
from St. Gothard, have many good passes for travellers — 
llu* St. Bernardin, at ail elevation of 6JU0 feet ; the Splugen ; 
the Maloya, 8130 feet; tho Stelvio, 1*171 feet: and the 
Brenner, -1800 feet — all of which connect Tyrol and tin* 
Giisons on the north with Lombardy on the south. 

The A’oW<\ Julian , and Comic Alps bend round from 
the Tyrol towards the head of the Gulf of Venice, and are 
mossed by the lines of railway from Vienna to Salzburg, 
and from Vienna to Trieste and Venice. 

Owing to the great elevation of the mountains, we find 
the summits of many of them perpetually covered with 
snow. 'Hie point where the snow-line commences must 
necessarily vary in summer and winter, but even during 
the hottest summer snow is always found at an elevation 
varying according to circumstances from 1*000 to 0500 
feet. For an account of tho rivers of ice which flow through 
many of tho valleys we refer to Glaciers; and to Aval- 
axc’iik for some consideration of the terrible effects of 
sudden descents of masses of snow from the mountains. 

Geological Formation.— The Alps exhibit numerous 
valley s running both parallel and transverse to them, as if 
there had lx*en cracks and fissures produced by forces 
acting from beneath. It is now the opinion of geologists 
(contrary to a former supposition) that the Alps were ele- 
vated at different and widely distant periods; for some parts 
exhibit strata broken and tilted up at various angles, with 
other strata resting on the fractured edges of the former; 
while tho second group, again, at another part, is seen 
broken and disordered, and a third lying quietly on it. 

The central ranges of the Alps are in a great measure, 
though not altogether, composed of gneiss, mica slate, 
taleoso slate, and similar rocky formations. Gneiss may 
be considered os very abundant ; it constitutes the mass of 
Mont Blanc, and of several other lofty mountains. Mica 
slate is also wry abundant, frequently passing by insonsiblo 
YOU 1. 


gradations into taleoso ‘-Lit**, .md thus off* ring instructive 
examples of the inode in which mio.i and laic: are substi- 
tuted for each other. 

In tin* eastern Alps are found strata the transition 
series, the lowest portion of the fo^ilifriou* rock**, or those 
which contain the n mains of animal'- and Bicoids Next in 
the order of superposition wc find stud ‘•toiler, slates, and 
conglomerates. oft» n of n red or variegated (olour. These 
rocks have a considei.-ible range though ihe Alps; and, 
though by no means constantly pr« lit. occur, when they 
can he obs* i\ed, above one or other of those previously 
mentioned, and h« ueath the in* at mi*** of c.dcaioou-. rock*' 
to he next noticed. Sonic ot thr-r h« <is have hern formed 
hv the wearing nwav of older rocks. Next occurs an enor- 
mous calcareous layer, interspersed with schist sand sand- 
stones. in some of the lower beds of this mass many 
fossil plants are met with. In many parts of this cal- 
careous ,s\ >ii*iu dolomite (a compound of carbonate of lime 
and carbonate el magnesia. more or less crystalline* con- 
stitutes masses of considerable extent and thickness, the 

.stratification often broomin'-' indistinct, and cvi n lost, when 
tin* rock becomes hurhly crystalline. 

Above tin- calcareous mass of the Eastern Alps a verb s rf 
beds lias been discovered. » on-isihu r pnnripilly of mica- , 
ccoiis sandstom s and bln- mails: the l;it t • r alternate with 
limestones and c.dt.mous grit-, lie- strata in <j.ii*- 1 i« >vi are 
well sem in theiaihy (iossm. amid the Alps, S.l . from 
Salzburg. and have hui»‘e re«-,\.-d the name of Gossan 
Inds. la these hi ds ne nly loo sp, « ji s of org.iuii remains 
have h. . n found. X. xt in .r*h-r ■•! snperposition we 

find .sti.it a of gie.lt ‘I lectiv *• thnkne.s. ku<<wn under the 
’ names of Nageltiull , >i Mol i*m\ tl:c foiun-r being con- 
glomerate, and the l.utir smdstoiv s. The various beds 
are entirely composed of fragments of Alpine rocks, ground 
down by attrition, and van ir.g in *!/.•■ fiom a mans head 
to gi.iins c»f sand. This v.ir< tliou m si/e shows that the 
w.itcis which have tr.msp«rt«d tin* ti.igrnents into their 
present relative -!tiiiti<n" unist lnve possessed different 
degiecs * f v.locity, and tii.it this v Wity must oftc u have 
been considerable, as the frigm.nN movnl are l.u «’«■- Bedj 
of lignites are 1 m re and tin r«* mterstr.ititiedwith tl e niolosse 
and nagclfiuh. and arc worked in \u.«»n* plans for eco- 
nomical purposes. In them, or in the sti ita associated 
with them, the remains of tie* m.ist«..]i-n. rh’nocer,"*. pal.eo- 
therium. and anthrau>therium have luvii found. 

Such arc tho stratified nxks which compose ih»* mass of 
tlie Alps. Although these vain us strata may thus be 
described as forming /ones parulM to the central axis, 
patches of them are often thrust tip. or rolled our. out of 
1 their general lines of bearing, in consequence of the various 
| disturbances to which the«c mountain* have been subjected. 

The igneous locks comprise granite, both in masses and 
i in veins traversing gneiss ; porphyry, which in lyrol has 
| much disturbed the stratified foik**: serpentine, and other 
i varieties. 

I Scattered on either side of the Alps, and down the prin- 
J cipal vallevs, are huge block* of rock, ev i«h nth* detaclicd from 
j the great central range, and frequently accumulated in con- 
| siderable numbers. For an account of these see Lruatio 
, Blocks. Glaciers. 

j Botany . — The vegetation of the Alps differs in many 

respects from that of the plains beneath. At the loot of the 
mountains, for instance, are rich vineyards, and wine i* one 
of the staple products of the country ; the forests consist 
of most of the common Kuivpean tree*. But at the low 
elevation of 11*50 feet the vine is im longer e.ipable of 
existing: at 1000 feet higher sweet chestnuts disappear; 
1000 feet further and the oak is unable to maintain itself; 
at the elevation of 4680 feet, less than one-third of the 
height of Mont Blane. the birch, as well as almost every 
other deciduous tree, ceases, the spruce fir alone attains the 
H 
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height of 5900 feet, after xvhieh the growth of all trees is 
arrested, not by perpetual snow, whieli does not occur for 
more than 3000 feet higher, but by the peculiar state of 
the soil and air. At the line where the spruce lir disap- 
pears the mountains :ue ornamented by the Wioihntendron 
lirrugiurnnii which enters immense tracks, like t »nr English 
heath and furze; but oxen this hardy mountaineer cannot 
ascend be) end 7800 feet. 

Unifocal/*. — The gieat Alpine range is crossed and 
pierced by scxoial lines nf lailwav. lhe first opened for 
traffic was o\er the Bienner Pass, in August, l8t>7. The 
ascent eommenet s at l><>ls.mo. the Bu nner Road proper 
teiminarmg at lmi'pruek. The difficulties of its con- ; 
st ruction were set ions. No l«‘Ss than 10,000 men were 
duplexed, of xxhoni 1200 perished. 1 

In 1871 a far bohUr and more convenient enterprise was , 
completed by the successful opening of the Mont LYnis tunnel, j 
after thiilcen years' laborious woik. The cutting, howexer, | 
i» not through Mont OYnis, but through the iitighhouiiug . 
Mont Vallon — from Modauc, in France, to Baidoiiufeche, ! 
hi the val'u-y of til** Dora, Piedmont. 

Before tlie Mont Celt is tunnel xn.i*; quite finished, an 
opposition line, promoted largely hv Herman enN rpri.-e, 
was coiiuiuiicid through Mt.nr **»t. Hothaid. '1 he boring xx.is 
hi gun in .Fanuary. 1871, and though 1>4 miles in length 
2 miles longer than the Mont Ceil is — xxas finished in . 
March, 1 n*U. hating taken little more than nine years as 
Compared with th ■ tl.irtnu occupied in constnieting the 
tirst tunnel. The approaches wore completed and the | 
whole tunnel * pemd l* r traffic ill 18*2. See Ti nm i.. 

ALPUJAR RAS, a ui'-untaiu' us region «»f Spain, in 
the proxinc*- < f Andaluria. lying betwei n the Mediterranean 
a*:d th" Surra Nevada, and extending from Motril to 
.Vimtria. I he mine is a c iruption of an Arabic word 
naai.iug grass, au-i th" a stiiet ihiefly c n-Ur-. of xallev*. 
whuh .in amongst the m> »t U.mtiful and productixe in 
Spain. Fruitn <! all h .ids ,ir** abimdaiit. Some of tin- 
xiliagfs are .situated .i! a i.< ight of 5000 fei t aboxc the level 
of th* i"i. The Mulish desMiit of the inliabitants i.s 
id.ri.Iv trafrabb*. 

‘ AL RESFORD. NEW, a market town in Hampshire, 
ar.-l a sta'i-ui mi the N uth-\\.-*t* in Railway. ,"»7 J mil.-s 
from L- ud'-n and about 7 from Wim luster. It is situated \ 
on the Itchin. xxhhh has its Miiim* in Aire-foul Pond — a 
piece of xvat* r 32 .ilivs in extent, x\li*-r»* tn ut are found ■ 
in abundant •■. 1 he place is the o litre of a large agri- 

cultural district, and jk sse>s«-.s a market h* use, banks, 
an 1 two blew tries. Th* re .ire a ihuicli. an ind* p* lulent 
ih'jrt.1, s*^me st ho*.]**, i ui. ion. ami an i.iphiti h**ine f*,r • 
•h" (l.iMnn of ls uM ,*..ul..|*. Ah«-Tord .s* lit a 

u -.nhi-r ;*■ Parli.rr.fiit in the reign of K.tvxard J.. but has • 
h S-g i*.k-*il to h** r* pp sented. The population of 1 

t!i* j e.'!. .':i 1**0 w »■* I #:<»*►. -uld J /r< jf/br«/, divid*‘d 
fro.i. th .ib* *.** by a str»-mi, i.is a *-• p irate ihurrh, xih* r*- 
Ad n.nl lard RMii-v. who died in I7l»2. i< buri-d. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE (Herman. IJn'i**- I.ntknnijrH ), , 
th* r:iT.*- *.f .w b.nm-r pioxinu* < f France, tlm greater part 
1 f wfdrh was «:i’.id*-l aft*r th- le v- -lutioii into the depirt- i 
m> .is of Haul fkiii.'i and fta-i Rhin. and im *>rp* rated after 
th- w ir «*f ]*7u--7 1 with the Herman * lupin*. 'I lie tr.u.t of 
io .>■ t*yie«!*«i to (itni.Auy <i*mpri«cd .dm. a large part of th** 

•I* pa**::.* ’it tf th** Mo . lb- (formerly b rrai/ic), and forms j 
a P.* i* i: d. ' or Imperial Lind, umbr the immediate* 
g*n».m of th* « Iru.rellor of th** Herman empire, who 
f r ada.iv! *i.i?ixe purp*-x*4 ap;**.ints a lo* al goxernor- 
geo'r-d. a.?: i the till- of St.adt halter of the Ii* ii h-laiid. 

I o*i»-r th- Uf.-r ai** thr**- distant gou rnor*, faring the 
t.tl- •: lif/i'/spriL-.deiJtfri, and tiding to a great extent 1 
the p"*:t:or. of t }, •- for:i.»-r Frene h pnfecti, being also, 
like r l - ... *.J a* Stra-hnrg. f.'olin'ir. and Metz. 

Lr. !<. the *Uiti »•* i try of three departmciiti, 


with a responsible secretary of state; and the council of 
state comprises the general commanding the troops in tho 
province, the three district governors, ami seven other 
members appointed by tho emperor. For the administra- 
tion of local aHairs there is a provincial committee consisting 
of tifty-eiglit members. Tho entire Reichsland has an area 
of 55H0 square miles, xvith a population in 1862 of 
1,580,000, ami is divided administratively into three 
bezirke, or districts, called Ober-Elsnss, Nieder-Elsass, and 
Lothringcii. These are subdivided, tho first into seven 
and the other txvo each into eight kreise, or circles. The 
Reichsland is bounded on the N. by the Rhine Palatinate, 
F. by the Rhine, W. by tho Vosges Mountains, aud S. by 
Sxvitzcrland. In size it is almut the sumo as Baden, but has 
a larger population; and Baden, it may be observed, stands 
fifth, as regards tnith population und size, in the list of 
twenty-fix e states comprised within the Herman empire. 

The west of the district is occupied by the rugged 
woody highlands whieli form the eastern face of the 
Vosges Mountains, which are, towards the south, remark - 
able for the number of douie-slmped summits occurring in 
the main ridge, called from their form Jiallim 9. The 
mountain sides are diversified xvith precipitous rocks and 
picturesque x alleys watered by small streams, most of 
which t1ow ultimately into tho Rhine. The mountains, 
xx hich have a mean height of about 2300 feet, hut rise at 
points to 4777 feet, are coinjmsed of sandstone, limestone, 
and mail. From the eastern foot of tin* Vosges a rich 
tract, forming about tw'o-fifths of the whole surface of the 
district, extends with gentle slope to the bed of the Rhine. 

Jlyitrof/rti/du/i &c. — The district belongs chiefly to the 
basin of tho Rhine — studded in this part of its course xvith 
Munis which form a serious obstruction to navigation. 
'I he river has here a considerable breadth, an axerage 
depth of 10 to 12 feet, and yields abundance of trout, 
penh. salmon, carp, sturgeons, and eels. The 111, which 
ii-.es near the Swiss frontier, and flows northwards parallel 
to the Rhine and a few miles west of it, receiving tho 
mountain streams of the Vosges, has a total length of iUo 
miles, and is navigable through about half its course. It 
joins the Rhine 5 miles Mow Strasburg. The Zorn, the 
Modi-r. flic Surhach, the Seltzbach, and tho Lauter, nil 
flnxv from tho eastern face of tho Vosges into tho Rhine. 
Of these the Moder alone is navigable, and for only 2 
miles. The others are used for floating timber down 
from the mountains. Tho Sarrc, a feeder of the Moselle, 
which is itself a tributary of the Rhine, flows within tho 
district for ubout 20 miles, 10 of which are navigable. 
Tin* foiuch and the Fecht, which join tho 111, &ro both 
ti.-vd for floating timber, as Is also the 111 in its upper 
part. The Larque, xvhich rises in the dura, has been 
made a fi-eder of the Rhone and Rhine Canal. Tho 
.south-west of tho district belongs to the basin of the 
Rhone, and i.s drained by the Hullo, the St. Nicholas, and 
tin* .Savoureusc, which full into tho Donbs. None of these 
rix» rs are navigahh*. There are several canals, the most 
important being the above-named Rhone and Rhine Canal. 
It enters Alsace near the junction of the little rivers Hullo 
and St. Nicholas, and runs partly along the valley of the 
111 to the basin near Mulhausen, and continuing a north- 
ward course opens into the III just above Strasburg. The 
Brin ho Canal committee* near the junction of the Mossig 
witli fhc Bruche, and follow* tho valloy of tho Brucho 
Rixi-r to its junction with the 11L Including the Rhine, 
w hie h is navigable along tho cast boundary of tho district, 
th»- internal navigation extends over a length of about 300 
miles. The district is traversed by tho Strasburg-Basle 
ami tire Paris-Strasburg railways. 

Among the remarkable valleys that lie between the nflT- 
* hoots of tho Vosges must be named the Katzcnthal, in 
which several udnes are worked; tho Jagcrthsl, studded 
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with iron furnaces ami forces ; the valley of Niederbronn. 
famous for its mineral waters; the Barcnthal, for its numer- 
ous factories ; the Krontlml, for its vast quarries ; and the 
Klingenthal and tho Bruche, which abound in picturesque 
sites. 

Climate . — The climate of the district is on tho whole 
temperate, but tho winters, owing to the snow lying so 
long on the Vosges, are long; tho heats of slimmer, which 
succeed the winter almost immediately (for the springs are 
very short), are often disagreeably varied by sudden chills; 
the autumn is invariably long and fine. Tho prevailing | 
winds blow from tho south and north-east. Cretinism 
and goitre prevail in some parts, though not to such an 
extent as formerly. 

Soil and Product s. — The soil of the mountains is rocky, 
and in a great degree barren ; that of the immediate banks 
of tho Rhino is mnrshy, but tho flat which occupies the 
intervening space is rich and highly cultivated. The 
district produces corn of all kinds in quantity more than 
enough for home consumption. Wheat is the chief grain 
crop ; spelt-wheat is extensively cultivated in the north ; 
rye also is ail important crop; oats arc but little grown, 
except on tho high lands. Madder and tobacco are 
objects of careful cultivation in the valley of the Rhine, 
and excellent hemp is grown. From cabbages, which are 
extensively cultivated and grow to an enormous size, a 
great quantity of choucroute or saner -kraut is made for 
sale in other parts of Germany. Among other productions 
must he named oleaginous seeds, potatoes, beetroot, onions, 
beans, hops, and gentian. Great numbers of large plums 
for preserving are grown; also cherries, from which 
excellent kirschwosser is made. Largo quantities of wine 
are also produced, and a considerable portion of the 
vintage is exported. There is a great breadth of meadow 
laud in the department. Horses and cows are very 
numerous, and of good breed; both oxen and horses are 
employed in agriculture. The number of sheep is small. 
Swine are reared in great numbers, and also geese, i 
the livers of which arc used in making the famous Stras- j 
burg pate* de foie gras. Among the wild animals are 
the wolf, fox, boar, cat, deer, eagle, and falcon. Even i 
amid the mountains there are some very productive valleys, j 
und here cultivation is carried on with great care. Ihe i 
hills generally are richly wooded, chiefly with tir, beech, 
and oak; and tho abundant supplies of timber, floated 
down tho various streams from the Vosges, furnish fuel 
for the various manufactures. Gold, silver, copper, and 
lead nr« found ; a great number of iron mines are worked ; 
also mines of antimony, coal, and asphalt c; rock-crystal, 
marble, porphyry, granite, building stone, gypsum, potters 
clay, marl, ochre, &r., are quarried. There are mineral 
springs in several localities. 

M anujactui'es and Resources. — Tho industrial products 
are of the most varied description. Tho district was one 
of the most active seats of tho cotton manufacture in 
France, and upwards of 100,000 persons nro still engaged 
in it. Tho excellence of the printed silks, cottons, and 
calicoes of M ulhausen is well known. Tho other articles 
include shawls, handkerchiefs, hosiery, fine woollen cloths, 
flaxen and hempen fabrics, ornamental paper, straw lints, 
chemical products, soap, leather of all kinds, ironmongery, 
iron w ire, clock and watch movements, pottery, &c. There 
are also numerous thread and woollen yarn factories, dye- 
houses, sugar refineries, establishments for distilling spirits 
from pressed grapes, corn, cherries, gentian, potatoes, and 
carrots; iron furnaces and forges; paper mills, breweries, 
lanyards, potteries, and glassworks. 

Tho chief articles of oommcrco are the leading industrial 
products, together with wine, coni, spirits, kirschwosser, 
steel, bar iron, iron castings, watch and clock movements, 
fruit trees, cattle, &c. 


History. — From a very early period and for many ages 
Alsace-Lorraine has been a disputed territory, and has 
suffered in the contentions of rival races It formed part 
of uncient Gaul, and with the geurial territory known 
under that name passed to the Romans, by whom it was 
held for nearly 500 years. Upon the rise of the 
Frankish monarchy, under Chlodwig (or Clovis), it fell into 
his hands; and after Western Europe was united under Karl 
the Great (Charlemagne), it was inc luded in the empije 
of that prince. About tho middle of the tenth century 
Alsace-Lorraine passed to the possession of Otho I.. 
emperor of Germany, ami remained German until 10 1*. 
The Thirty Years’ War, which then coiieluded. so weakened 
the power of the German emperor that a large portion of 
Alsace-Lorraine fell an easy prey to the French. t«> 
whom it was ceded by the treaty of Milnster. In 1080. 
at the end of another war, further portions of this dis- 
puted territory fell to France, under the same circumstances 
ns before — the powerlessness of Germany to resist. In 
108L the French troops, under Louvois. seized Srrasburg. 
aided l»y the treachery of the bishops and other gre.it men 
of the city, and this ill-gotten gain was continued to France 
in lOx-l by the treaty of Ratisbon. By the treaty of 
i Kyswick, in 1007, another coiisidei ib]e portion was ceded 
i to France, and some remaining territory ^ of small extent 
were acquired bv the French after the revolution of 1780. 
Throughout all these changes, however, the preponderance 
I of population remained Teutonic; and the invari ihle use 
i of German as their native tongue, seemed to identify the 
! inhabitants with the race to tin east rather than with that 
to the west of the R\ The people, hnwavtr. rune in 
| time to consider themsch s French, and evinced no longing 
for re-annexation to Germany. 

In the war of 1870-71 it was on AKatian territory that 
Frenchman and Gorman first met in deadly strife. Here 
the earliest and most sanguinary battles of the campaign 
were fought ; and the people, notwithstanding their German 
origin, showed a very strong feeling against the invaders, 
and in no part of France was the enemy resisted with 
greater stubbornness. Ui.nsidering its tivnu mlons results* 
the war was very brief, but the collapse of Flench power 
would have In on much more ignominiously suddtu bad it 
not been for the resistance offered by the great fortresses 
of Alsace-Lorraine — Mct7. Strasburg. Thionville, St.hle.s- 
tadt, Mai sal, Xeu BreKaih. PhaKbourg. and the gallant 
| little stronghold of Bitsche, the only one of the series 
| which remained uncoiiqnered. When the preliminaries of 
peace came to be dismissed at Versailles in February , 1871. 
j the cession of Alsace, together with what was known as 
German Lorraine, including Metz, was one of the conditions 
demanded as indispensable. The whole department of the 
Has Khin, the greater portion of the .Moselle, the Meurthe, 
and the H.aut Bliin. and a small coiner of the Vosges, were 
complied in the concession, which may be more briefly 
described as the whole of Alsace (minus Belfort) and a 
fifth of Lorraine. To decide what should be their future 
nationality, the inhabitants were allowed until 30th Sep- 
tember, 187*2, on which day no less than 15,000, who had 
elected to remain French, sorrowfully took their departure. 
The German svstem of compulsory education was intro- 
duced directly after the annexation ; and in 1871 universal 
military service, and all other features of the German 
constitution, were fully established. Whatever may be 
thought of the policy of taking over a considerable popula- 
tion averse to German rule, the strategic advantages gained 
by Germany in the event of any future war with France 
arc immense and indisputable. 

AL'SEN, a small island in the Baltic formerly belonging 
to Denmark. It lies in the Little Belt, off the coast of 
Schleswig, is about 20 miles long and from 5 to 12 brood, 
and is separated from the mainland by a deep but narrow 
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channel. The soil is very fertile, ami produces grain, fruit 
— for which it is cclcluated - -pnt.Uoc.s. rape, ami flax. 
The inland is one of the hum pleasant in the Haltic, 
containin': some tine winds and small frc*di -water lakes 
well stocked with Sumici hoi g, the chief town, is a 

place of some auliquitx. It ha-* a irood haihour and con- 
siderable trade, ami ahout .ViOn inhabitant". During the 
JSchleMvig-lIoMeiu war \Kcii was a place «.f considerable 
military important e. It was taken by the Austrians and 
rru^uii" m dune. I m’.I, and at the ticatx of peace was 
ceded, with thciLubx of >ihle>wi^, to lirnu.iiiv. lVpul i- 
tion. Jd.ouo. 

AL SraAT The Path in the theoh of the Mo- 
hamm* .Luv*. i" the name of a hi id in* extendin'' ovcv tin* 
ah\sH i f hc.l, which mint he p i"-i*il In cxciv one in oidti 
to eiitt r pir.iiiise. It i" dc-crib.-il a*' 1*« in_r narrow like the 
vdje of a -wi id. 

ALSTON or ALDSTON i- a "iii.il! m.iiket t«wu«>f 
Cuniheilaml. situ ito.l in a wild and iimiiuraiunii** diMi i* t 
on the 1 1 'ii ti no of N' ltlm’nhi *1 m.l and iMub.im. in ir the 
Tyne. .'•«> U'.le*. fn.ni PailUIo i*\ n-m. and from Lon- 
don bv :!.■ N« rth-we'ti in Kailwav. It i** ahout 1 7* M » 
fei t a 1 " x** tin* sim, and i" i • ii'.ib i’i d t !u* l.i.tn^t nriikot 

tt-wn m Li._! usd. ‘I!n*n* an »i in.- 1. »d o:mh - in the 

\ii nitx. in xxhiiii Hii\tr«ii- i" :< mi<i. liny an*. Ih-wivim, 
not *>o pr* diutixi* :i" !■ n < ’ «y • Popp* r is aKo wiiktd m 
sex*, m! man M eiv < f tin m won- ii-iuicilv the ]«i« p< itv 
if tin- Kill • ! I>- ixx. tilw i : ■ i. hat i,>*xv }»i.nj to liiccli- 
w*i»!i lh 't.'r ii. t*- wh;. h aivtiii.ri-n tin I ^ c f tl.ee nl 
w»n h itiitui :■ r ! >':i!* lit t !:•■ ul>* linnet 171.'*. In 
ti * *n» \ v. ,th ti.- .Ii u i _• * i tie- in r.oN tin io is a -lib 

I* rr i: '*s • m il * i:i 1. • In tl.o m :J:>.uihooil 

tl.f i.v** N nt f*i:»s a i< mu. tie < . J in- town 1- 

irr< i’.Iii l . I in- - am « l.n-tlx « f **:• n . o x* ml 

xx. !l. * it*. I n ii\ ii _’of ALr* n i*» in tin ‘jilt of tun 1« ids 
i f t v* A*i\, : i!»\. w in' in*, uiih’x pi* hi :.t to it a i h ipl tin 
of : i. ix v. P»i d« •« tin- i h th* t-- .in* plan s . f w« r- 

tlaj. f- r 'h-.. :x; • jr.ei.inar .in i • tln-r hi-1m i-K ami a l.ngi* 

ti xx dl. 1 1 tit i : ». nj n xx s uni padsi-_ r r»**’ii“>. a hi**' li in- 
* i» s’ :n-t tu*i . iiii-i ' k. .'i_ r ' h ink. M mu: u tun - « i o.tt« n. 
t’nr. m. .mi i up* :** an ( nr. "I • ii. Civ* m- and 'tlnr 
Tutu* d i iiri* -'.t.o* a’:...m.il. ]’i.n»s of th** lh 10*111 road 

(f.a!!od M i,i*. n W.lx >. wi.n li ti.ivnsod this pm*h. are s|,]| 
to i..'in'l. ainl tin le .tK'< i \,>r tin* f« nndath ns of an 
am n-’.t f«-rtr» ^ "ii Hall Hill. Vue p"pu! ithm of the parish 

iii 1 -**** 1 xx is i . 

ALT, ALTISSIMO, in nuisie. Tin m>t< s in tin 1 first 
ottax-- ah< xx tin* triLh* stax • an* slid t«» i»« in a ! /, thoso in 
th** ii _ ,, n r t.ivo in alU.**i mft. 

AL TAI MOUNTAINS i** the name 'rixen to that 
ext*-T;-ixi i.injo xxjij. ii f-.rms tin* ii»itlif*m ln»n|er of the 
l.'gh l.i’.-i'j of hj-jifr A- ..i. and m p.irates Siheiia from 
Mi n j i..t. 'lia* 1 4ii. '•* h* ^.t;s it, the hanks of tin* 
Kivi . Irt.'h. L. loij.. .uni exttnds till it reaelies tin* 
>i-a o; UKhotsk. a ou!f if tin I’ae'lie Oeean. It groxxs 
l.ri .oh r .»•< it i-ixatae-, sj*p .nlii.j: out into an imnn-nsr* 
n a*" u. * li :„i t : the s. uth. and joining tin* Aldan Mourn 
ta! - If. 1 1 *• l,» ft!'. ’I he wi.i.h* length fl*om east to west 
i*» M iiiy mill s. « r with the Aldan range nearly .infMi, 
xix i* ^ r.p -idth rai.yi s fiom J»lO to 7<»<l mile**. 

‘ill- most, w. *••!,% part of tie* Altai, Ixing hctxveen Hi)' 
a:, i f'b K. Jo:... i* a m iss of h.gli rocks furrowed hy 
i.;uro.v x.d.hxs am! rapid nxt-rs. It is t illed tin; Kgtag 
Alt r,. S* :s.»* i.f th** mount tins oj tin’s part rise to 12dM)0 
f l> it th*- average is ahout .10 00. ’I he Miininits are 
o' t iu;*g*d peaks, h*it are neaily lexel plaifi.s of cormidei- 
ah!'* * *.»• !.t. d.xer**.‘ieii vjth i'olatfd masses of granite, 
an-l - fti c,\. re J wit), -max. 'Jhe xajl.ys whieh intmeet 
the -j i i.:.t...:, i < mm' iily take the fonn of large ohlong 
Hat I.a . v I**, cradiuilv ^ille'-, each basin being 

fo!h ■xx i.-*i hy a.iOth 1 r s* J, it lower. All the rivers whhh 


rise in the Egtag Altai flow either into the Ohi or into its 
greatest tributary, the Irtish. 

The mountain mass of Kgtag Altai, near its centre, is 
composed of a diversified stmt ifient ion of jasper, chalet*' 
tinny, carnelian, slate, and other rocks, lying upon granite. 
Tin* niiiifinl riches consist of gold, si I\cr, copper, and 
lead. The mines containing them were worked at some 
remote period, lmt hv whom or when is not known. They 
were re-opened by the Russians in the last century, mid 
liaxe been since then extensively worked. 

Among the vegetable productions of this region nro 
popl.ns. willows, medlars, prixets, whitethorn**, and wild 
roM’s, on the low banks of the Irtish; and large forests of 
larch, birch, and other trees, on the slopes of the moun- 
tain. The inhabitants use as a substitute for tea the 
dried leaves of the S 'a.rij'ni'ia iTar/iJblin. Agriculture is 
i mix'd on, hut not to a great extent, in the \ allox s. With 
tin- exception of mining, the chief occupation of the in- 
habitants is that of pasturing cattle. Tin* animals found 
in this langc are numerous, comprising heirs, elks, stags, 
xuilxes, foxes, lynxes, sloths, hares, squirrels, hoaxers, 
ottirs. saldes, martens. Ac. The rivers contain excellent 
lUli. The low lands swarm with mosquitoes at particular 

MMSillS 

Eastward of the Lgt.ig range are thus* others which 
extend thence to Lake Haikai, called n-spectixelv tin* 
>a\aiis Kean, the Tangtm Oola, and the nau-(iuiu Odla. 
lli'-Hi* arc ail parallel, and at a considerable dist am e afeirt, 
s‘» tii.it time aie cxti-ndxe x alleys bet ween them. Many 
lix.ri, im hiding the Vene.sei, have their M iirees in these 
xalhxs and tin* neighbouring mountains. The botany, 
/ooh-gy. and agriculture of this region aie very similar to 
those of the Kgtag range, but the mineral produce i« not 
so \ .tlmMc. 

1 In* three ranges just deseribed terminate on the east 
in an iniineiiM* iimmitaiu mass, Imunihsl on the south hy 
tin* gn at deceit of Child, and having Lnke Haikai imbedded 
in il** untie. These Haikai Mountains give ri**e to a 
l.uge number of rixers, of which no fewer than I»i0 flow 
into Lake Haik.il. This lake, the largest mountain lake in 
tin* world, is diseiihed under Haikai.. AH the water 
leaves the lake by one outlet, ami forms a river which 
join** the Yenesci. Many parts of the Haikai range ‘■Imw 
um-quixocal sigusof volcanic agency. The plants, agrienl- 
tinal produce, and animals of this region are imuli like 
tlioM* further westward ; lmt the mineral riches are of 
greater value, comprising, besides gold, silver, copper, and 
in*n, such gems as carnelian, onyx, topaz, and ninetlnst. 

Eastward of the Haikai group is the range called flic 
Stannowoi Klircbcf, which extends to the Pacific Ocean at 
the Sea of Okhotsk. The highest part of this range is 
near the sea shore. Towards the west and north the 
mountains descend in terraces and long-extended broad 
plains, overtopped by a few elevated summits of no great 
height. Few of them reach the line of perpetual snow. 
The valleys run mostly in the direction of the mountain 
chain, from south-west to north-east, and are joined to- 
gether hy n few transverse valleys, which carry the waters 
to the west. 

The Altai Mountains are situated between two icgiram, 
which by their nature are unfit for agricultural purjioses, 
except in a few* isolated places, and which therefore, from 
time immemorial, have been inhabited by wandering 
nations who draw their subsistence from herds. Thu 
mountains, however, contain many valleys well adapted 
for agriculture, and there exist some indications that 
these valleys have once been cultivated, very probably hy 
the same nation which worked the iniues. This nation, 
which is known under the name of the Tshudes, is not 
named in history, and lias entirely disappeared, though the 
immense number of ancient tombs found evciy where, but 
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especially on the mountains of Sayansk, evidently prove 
that this region was once better peopled. The nation was 
probably destroyed by its nomadic neighbours. 

ALTAMURA, a handsome town of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Bari, standing on a hill ut the foot of the Apen- 
nines. It is surrounded by walls, and has an old castle, 
and a fine cathedral founded by Frederic II., ornamented 
with pictures. Considerable trade is carried on in oil and 
wine and in the other agricultural produce of the country. 
The ancient Lupazia is said to havo occupied this site. 
The population in 1882 was 17,865. 

ALTAR (Latin, nltare , from alt it*, high), an erection 
oil which to offer sacrifice. In the Old Testament the first 
altar mentioned is that erected by Noah when he quitted 
the ark, though offerings and sacrifices are spoken of pre- 
viously to that period. The patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob frequently erected altars, and it is probable that 
they were built from time to time as required during their 
journcyings. In the Pentateuch minute instructions are 
given as to the erection and construction of the altars, and 
there are frequent references to them in the historical, 
poetical, and prophetic books of the Old Testament. In 
the earliest period they were constructed of earth or of 
rough unhewn stone, and this form is strictly enforced in 
Exod. xx. 21, 25, and confirmed in I)cut. xxvii. 5, while 
in the former passage the making of steps was also for- 
bidden. At a later period, however, an altar was made of 
wood covered over with plates of brass, for the burnt- 
offerings; ami another of wood covered with plates of gold, 
for the offering of incense (Exod. xx\ii. 1-8; xxx. 1-5). 
In the temple still larger and more elaborate altars were 
constructed. 'I hey appear to have been built in ledges or 
steps, contracting towurds the top; and in Kzek. xliii. 17, 
the prophet speaks of the stairs of tin* altar being towards 
the east. In the palmy days of the Jewish ritual the lire 
of the altars was never suffered to go out ; and the offering 
of sacrifices for the nation, and the private offerings of 
individuals, must have kept- them in constant use. 

In the Christian Church the name altar was speedily 
given to the erections used for the bread and wine in 
the celebration of the Lord’s .Supper. These were in the 
earliest period constructed of wood, and were moved into 
the centre of the church or place of worship as tequired. 
When Christianity became the religion of the state, mote 
pomp and ceremony was imported into public worship, and 
altars of carved stone were introduced. In 500 a.i>.. at a 
council held at Kpaone, in France, it was decreed that none 
should he consecrated with the chrism except those built 
of stone. In England the change from wood to stone 
took place about the period of the Norman Conquest, and 
stone altars were in general use until the Reformat ion. 
when, during the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, they 
were removed from the churches and replaced hv wooden 
tables. Some thirty churches ure known to antiquaries 
where the old altar slabs still exist, hut the high altar of 
Arundel Church, Sussex, is almost the only one still used. 
In 1815 it was decided by the Court of Arches that the 
erection of stone altars is illegal, and no attempt has been 
made to obtain a reversal of this decision. In tin* Greek 
churches hut one altar is used, and this was undoubtedly 
the primitive custom; blit the Latin Church, from a very 
early period, has admitted the use of more than one altar, 
and most of the large churches have several. 

The ancient Egyptian altars were made of a single block 
of stone, generally about 4 feet in height, covered with 
hieroglyphics. Among the Greeks and Romans the altars 
erected to the highest deities were of considerable height 
and extent ; those dedicated to the demigods and heroes 
lower and nearer the ground; and those of the infernal 
deities were trenches sunk below the surface. 

AL'TSNBU RG, a town of Germany, capital of the 


duchy of Saxe-Altenhurg, is situated near the left hank of 
the l'leihsc, 21 miles south of Leipzig. The town, stand- 
ing on uneven ground, is irregularly built, hut has some 
fine streets and public buildings, and is the ri'-idcnro of 
the l)uk« of Saxc-Altenburg. Its ancient castle, situated 
on a lofty eminence, is celebrated as the place fioin which 
the young princes. Albert ami Ernest, founders of the roval 
families of Saxony, were kidnapped. Altenburg al-n con- 
tains a cathedral, several churches, gymnasium, public; 
library, hospital, theatre, &c. The chief brandies of in- 
dustry are manufactures of woollen cloth, ribbons, gloves, 
porcelain, leather, carriages, brushes, &e. There is also a 
considerable trade in cattle and corn. The population in 
1882 was 26,241. 

AL TEN OE1TING or ALTOETTING, a small 
town of Upper Bavaria which has long been famous as a 
place of resort for Roman Catholic pilgrims, on a< count of 
a famous image of tin* Virgin Mary, called the 4 * Black 
Virgin.” The town also contains I illy ‘s Chapel, in which 
the great soldier found a resting place, and wliirh is so 
greatly venerated that Maximilian I. and othcrrov.il person- 
ages have caused their hearts to be buried in it. S< vn.il 
German emperors have hi hi their court lu re. l*i pnlation, 

2o<m. 

AL TERATIVES, a t <'im n-cd in medicine to describe 
those remedies which are supposed to alttr the condition 
of the l»l<iod and tissues without exciting any -cii-iMe 
action of the cxerctorv oigai.-. Thus mercury, whidi in 
some of its forms acts as an irrirai.r, when adm!ni-ti ml in 
small doses and at in t may the iligi-Miv func- 

tions without otherwise .» *W;uig the eonstitut’on.# L dine 
and arsi*nie are used in a similar manner. The name is 
also used to denote a mild puigatiu*. 

ALTERNATE. In geometry angles me said to be 
alternate which are made by two lines with a tliinl on 
opposite sides of if. 

In al gehra those terms of a proportion are said to he 
alternate which are scp.ir.itid from one another by another 
term. 

In botany haves growing m ippnsitc Giles, hut not* 
springing from same point, as in nnr-h -mallow. are altir 
nate leaves; stamens vvlmli cme between the petals me 
said to be alternate, and m> with the members of the other 
floral whorl-. 

ALTERNATION OF GENERATIONS is a term 
applied by Stcciistrup to a group of phenomena in which 
a sexual living being give- ii-e t" a progeny not resembling 
itself, and not po— es-ing sexual oigm-. which pmgeiiy 
either it-elf or in two or t liter generations produce* another 
sexual being like the fir-t. An instance of alternation of 
generations is given under -Ei imi M. 

ALTHAS A is ■i genu- of plant- belonging to the order 
M w.vwt ivf. The outer calvx lias from six to nine 
di\ i-ions. 

Althira officinalis or inar«h -mallow, is a plant the u-e 
(»f whose mucilaginous roots and leaves in all cases in which 
emollient or demulcent suh-tances are required, is of great 
antiquity. Under the name of guimanre , the Freiuh use 
the roots in the preparation of a demulcent drink. The 
leaves arc soft and downy, ovate, cordate, the upper ones 
thrce-lobed, the lower five lobed. The flowers are of :i 
very pale lilac colour. It is a common European plant, 
and is often found in marshes. o-peciaLy near the sea, in 
great abundance. 

Altfurn ronca (the hollvhork) is another species, found 
wild in China, and now extremely common in our gardens. 

AL TITUDE (from the Latin altm r, high) may he ren- 
dered bv the English word height. This being the case 
we should have referred it to the English word, if the term 
were not particularly reserved in astronomy to signify, not 
the length, hut the angle of elevation. Thus, if a Ini the 
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position of a spectator on tlio earth. and a n the line on the 
horizon, which is drawn towards the point directly under 
the star s, the angle n a s i* the altitude of the star 

z? 


v i: 



The different liutles of measuring altitude me shown 
in the Plate Altiti i»k. 

To Measure Altitude by ttunns of Stares . — Lot A 11 
( tig. 11 represent an object of which the altitude is required, 
lieing provided with two rods or staxesof different lengths, 
plant the longest of them, as e r, at a certain measured 
distance from the base of the object : then at a further 
distance plant the second or shorter staff, 1 . i>. in such a 
manner that the tops of the two, k and r, may be in a lint* 
with the top of the tower is. 

This bring done, measure the distance. 1 1 >, as also the 
length, k L>. and we shall have, hy similar triangles, as 

i i> : i: i» : : i a : a n; 

that is. by multiphing the s.cond terms together, and 
dividmflpby the lirst. wv *h.ill ha\e the altitude of the 
tower a n. For example, suppose i a - 10U fed. j 
i n « ft et, and i: i> 1 fed, then 


case we suppose the object to be inaccessible — and measure 
the distance, c a. Now, retire back in the direction A o 
to n, till the eye observes the top of the object exactly in 
the centre of the mirror, which, for the greater degreo of 
accuracy, may be marked by a line across it. Then having 
measured the distance n c, and ascertained the height of 
the eye of the observer, it is evident from tho equality 
of the angles of incidence and reflection, that 

D r : i> K : : ca : a i». 

Multiply c a by i> k and divide by i> c, and you have 
the altitude of the object required. 

Other means of measuring altitude are by the use of tho 
Manometer and by Surveying, ns described in those 
articles. 

The altitude of the pole is the geographical latitude of 
the place of observation, and remains the same throughout 
the twenty-four hours ; the altitudes of the stars iiud sun 
change with the diurnal motion, being nothing when they 
rise and set, and greatest when they are on the meridian. 

ALTO, in music, is the next part beneath the treble. It 
is sung by the Contralto (lowest female voice), or hy the 
alto (highest male voice, generally in falsetto); the latter 
being almost peculiar to England. The compass of the 
male alto voice is from tenor G to middle C, and the proper 
Alto Stave is that which has the C clef on the middle line ; 
but much modem alto music is written in the treble staxo. 

p- 

E,«U.o 

a 

e c r g c" 

Alto Stave and compass of Male Alto. Ditto, in Treble Stave, 


X It. the altitude ' f the tower. -- 15- r- £0 fr L t. 

8 

xM:en the base <-f the object is inacee-sibh* (a* in tig. 2\ 
‘wo su» h o per.xt ions .is that aboxe become requisite; thus — 
Let l i» ----- a, i ii -- d. aNo the unknown j is tame i \ - 
r. and the r.-quired altitude ».f the object -//; thill in 
the Minnd oj .^ration, in which both the staxe-, must 1 m; 
replanted, make the second dLt.ime l' i» r - and the 
h*c* ml unknown distant e i'a — .r ■ - <•, r being the dis- 
tame hetxv.rn the two station-, if the shorter staff, i. n. 
>/ i*': the lengths <»f the staves Mill remaining the same. 
Now. from the preceding probation we shall Inx'c (hv 
"ub-rituting for i it. v. i>. i a. and a i;. the ah*»xe letters) — 


First operation. a : d :: x : 
Second operati* n, a : d : : x - 


wi elite, hy ‘'ubtr.'iLtioii. 
" qu f ntlv, 


( a — a) : d 


.7 - A li 



:: v : y; 

d c 

a — «' 


To Measure. Altitude by means of Shadows . — This is 

* *'.»■ f, f the most aoihut methods of measuring altitude of 
*hah xx e lave any ncord. It i* said to haxe been first 

• uphyed hy 7 h.ib s in measuring the height of the pyra- 
mids ‘ ■ Egypt. With this view he erected a staff, and at 
i o-rtaii. time measured the length of it.H shadow; at the 

turn the b ngth of the shadow of the pyramid was uscer- 
1 1 ’ie d ; tbn. knowing the length of the staff, the height of 
ihe pyramid Im p* the same proportion to it as the shadow 
' * lh<* pxr.i'r.iil to the shadow of the staff. For, in fig. ‘1, 


I P 1 he male nlto is the highest voice in most of the best 
1 glees, and frequently takes a leading part in English 
1 cathedral music, lending a peculiar charm to these classes 
of composition not to be found in the tnuNic of any other 
nation. Sweetness and pathos are its distinguishing fea- 
tures. Handels oratorios (as the port of Solomon in tho 
oratorio of that name) not nnfreqncntly contain important 
parts fur the male alto. 

Alto is also one of the names given to the viola, more 
often called the tenor in England, and brat sc he in Ger- 
many. See Viola. 

The Alto Trombone is the highest of the three xarictics 
i f that instrument. See Trombone. 

AL'TON. a market torn) of Hampshire, near the source 
; of the llixer Wey, 49 miles from London by road, fJO by 
South-western Railway, and 18 N.W. of Winchester. 

! There are a paper mill, an iron foundry, and two wdl- 
• known breweries in the town, and extensive hop plan- 
I tat ions in the neighbourhood. Bombasines were once 
I manufactured, but the trade is now chiefly agricultural, 

, and there are some well-attended fairs and market*. Be- 
sides the ancient parish church, built in the reign of Henry 
VI., another, All Saints, was erected in 1875. There are 
chapels for various denominations of dissenters, schools, 
mechanics* institute, and museum. The town also possesses 
a cottage hospital and fine assembly rooms. Tho Royalist 
forces were defeated by tho Parliamentarians here in ifi-t.h 
Alton sent a member to Parliament in the reign of Edward 
1. The population in 1881 was 4497. 

AL'TON, a town of Illinois, United States, in county 
Madison, on the left bank of the Mississippi, distant 21 
miles from St. Louis, and 8 from the mouth of the Missonri. 


'■ a : a b : . i a : a il 

7o Measure the Alti*ude by means of Optical lUJbr- j 
tion. -Place a mirror or other reflecting surface horizontally | 
on the plane of toe figure s has--, ns at c (fig. 4) — in which 1 


It has good river and railway accommodation, and carries 
on a large export trade in grain And other agricultural 
produce, lime, And coal. There are several churches and 
schools, a Roman Catholic cathedra), and a penitentiary. 
Population, 10,000. 
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AL'TONA, the largest and most populous town in J It is a neat and clean town, surrounded by villas of Mnn- 
the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein, stands on the Chester manufacturers, who are attrac ted to it hv its healthy 
north hank of tho Elbe, and so near Hamburg that the climate and pleasant situation. Near the town are also 
two cities are virtually united, being only separated by some extensive market gardens, and large* quantities of fruit 
the state boundaries. The population is 01,047 ; of this and vegetables are sent to the Manchester inarkM. The 
number about 3000 are Jews, whose chief rabbi resides in Church of St. John, erected in 1867, lias a tower and spiic 
Alton a ; the remainder are principally Lutherans, with 140 feet, high, and accommodates 1000 persons, 'll,,.,,, 
some Calvinists and Catholics. In 1845 the population arc also Roman Catholic and Dissenting chapels. A hand - 
was only 32,000. The town contains several churches, a j some brick and stone building, which was reconstructed 
gymnasium or high school, an observatory, banks of sav- j in 1804, is devoted to the Altrincham and liuwdon Lit«*raiy 
iligs and of exchange, and several charitable institutions. Institute. Then* arc* in addition to the places mention' <1 
It is also a favourite resort of pleasure seekers, and con- | n fever hospital, various charities, and aUo a wry neat lv 
tains numerous theatres, music halls, gardens, and cafes, j arranged cemetery. The town-liall was erected by tl - 
The chief trado is with France, England, the Mediterranean, ’ munificence of the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, 
and the West Indies. Shipbuilding is carried on to a con- | The population of Altrincham at the census of 1**1 w 
feidorablo extent, and several vessels belonging to Altona 11,250. 

are annually employed in the herring and whale fisheries, j ALTRUISM (Latin alter . other) is a name applied to 
Notwithstanding the rapid and, for a continental town, those systems of ethics which place the happiness of other* 
almost unprecedented rise of Altona, Hamburg maintains as the tummum bonurn — the highest good, 
its pre-eminence. The most important manufacture of ALUM, in chemistry, is the name applied to th<- dodcra- 
Altonaisthat of tobacco. One factory alone works np ! hydrated double snlphato of the alkali metals and tri- 
600,000 lbs. per annum. The other manufacturing atomic metals. They are a remaikable series of double 

establishments are soap and oil works, dye-works for j salts, of which potarii almn is tie* type. The alums are 

woollen goods, chemical and glass works, vinegar works, soluble in water, and their solutions have an acid reaction: 
an extensive linen and cotton printfidd, roperies, tanneries, ; they crystallize in regular uctahedra. Exposed to modcMte 
and breweries famous for their beer. Railways from \ heat they first dissolve in and then part with t hi ir wafer 

several parts of Germany have added greatly to tho import- ! of crystallization; at a still higher temperature they 

mice of Altona. Its harbour is only a winter haven of the become almost insoluble in water, and at length Io«e 
tliird class; but the largest vessels once over the bar of sulphuric anhydride and become converted into basic snlK 
Rlukcncso. can uubiad at tho west end of the town. The formula of potash al.rn being A1K( SO^rilLO. 
Altona, which occupies a loftier and consequently , the scries of alums is formed by i 'placing tin* alumina l»v 
liealtbier position than Hamburg, was raised to the rank 1 the sesquioxides of is* . manganese, or climminni. and the 
of a city by tho Danes in 1644; it was burned by the potash by soda, ammon t, oxides of ammonium compounds, 
.Swedes in 1713, and is therefore a comparatively modern 1 or the oxides of thallium, silver, rubidium, or csr«ium. 
town. After the war of 1864 it passed out of the hands i Potash alum occurs in a native state amongst the 
of Denmark, and is now part, of Prussia. It is entitled to 1 volcanic rocks near Naples, on tie- Rhine, and in many 
several commercial privileges. other localities, though only in small quantities. It 

AL'TORT, the chief town of the canton of Uri. and was manuf.vtured in the thirteenth cent uiy at Smyrna: 
the cradle of Swiss liberty, stands at the foot of the tvruu- from whence the business rapidly spread over Europe, 
berg, on the St. Gothard road, on the right bank of the . The ait of alum-making was introduced into England ty- 
Reuss, and near the entrance of that river into the Lake j Thomas Chaloiier in the reign of f jnecu Elizabeth, 
of Lucerne. It >yos the scene of many of the exploits of * At La Tolfa. in Italy, alum is prepared from a mineral 
William Tell, and a colossal statue of him in plaster, pn- ! called alumuite or alum stone, which contains all the in- 
sented to Altorf in 1861 by the riflemen of Zurich, is said ' gredient*. mixed with a little ferric oxide: the produce is 
to occupy the spot whence he fired at the apple on his called Roman alum. At the altim-w oiks near Whitby, in 
son's head. A stone fountain marks the site of the tree ■ Yorkshire, alum is produced from a stratum of nlumiiu us 
under which his son stood, which is also commemorated by ; schist, disposed in horizontal lamina 1 , which is nearly 3n 
some rude frescoes on nn old tower. Tell is said to have j miles in length. The method of manufacturing is to mix 
been horn at lliirglen, a neighbouring village. The oldest ! the broken alum slate with hrnriiwood for fuel, and to 
Capuchin monastery in Switzerland stands at Altorf. at j pile in a heap almut 4 feet high; ir is then ignited, and as 
which is terminated the Swiss pass over Mont St. Gothard. | it burns through, more rock is piled on to the burning mass 
Population, 8000. until the calcined heap reaches the bright of about 10** fret. 

ALTO-RILXX'VO (high relief), a term which desig- j its base at the same time increasing till it h.is an area of 


nates that kind of sculpture which in executed on u fiat | about 200 square feet. When the combustion is over, the 
surface, but projects from the piano to which it is attached residual matter, consisting «*f earth, oxide of iron, and 
to the extent of more than one-half the outline of the | sulphate of nlitniiniuni. is lixiviated with water — a solution 

of the earthy salt being obtained, which is boiled down 
until concentrated; the quantity of chloride of potassium 
necessary for the formation of the alum is then added, and 
the liquor run ofif into coolers to crystallize. The crystals 
in alternate or occasional compartments to givo relief by are redissolved in as much water ns is required to make a 
the boldness of its projections to tho nniformity of a large saturated solution at the boiling point, and the liquor run 
surfaco. Such are tho metopes among the Elgin Marbles, into casks. In sixteen days the c:^ks arc unltooped, when 
which, alternately with the triglyphs, ornamented the the alum i** found solid on the outride, but in tho interior 
frieze of the. entablature of the Parthenon. Sec Gukkk in beautiful large crystals. This last process is called 
AnriiiTKcTiTRK. “moiling." It requires about 130 tons of calcined almn j 

ALTRIN CHAM or ALTRXNGHAM, n market schist to produce l ton of alum. Near Glasgow alum is 
town of fheshire, 197} miles from London by the North- manufactured from clay slate, which is obtained from 
western Railway, and about- 9 miles W.S.W. of Manchester, co.il -nines, and contains a double sulphate of iron ami 
on tho railway to Crewe. It is situated on Bowdou aluminium. When the slate containing this double salt is 
Downs, and lies near the Duke of Bridgewater's canal, put into water, it is dissolved; by partial evaporation. 


principal figures. It is distinguished from bam-riliera % 
in which the figures are made to appear ns projecting more 
than half their outline without nctually doing so. The 
most legitimate use of alto-rilievo is where it is introduced 
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crystals of sulphate of iron are obtained, and to the con- 
centrated solution which remains, and which is principally 
sulphate of aluminium, potash salts art* added, and crystals 
of alum are formed; these are pui died by redissulving 
them in water, and by crystallization. Alum is also pro- 
duced in chemical works by tin* direct union of the 
coi n pone n t i ni,' red i e n t s. 

Largo quantities of ammonia alum. Al(NIf 4 )S0 4 12Ho0, 
and soda alum, AlX.iiSl> 4 'Ll'2ILO. are likewise annually 
produced artificially . 

Alum is colourless, inuiloious. has an astringent taste, 
ami crystallizes genciully in regular octahedrons; but by 
the addition of alumina, and particular management, it 
liuv bo made t*» crystallize in cubes. It is brittle, and 
easily it ducal to powder; its specific gravity is about 
1*731; water at tltr Fahr. dissolves about one-eighteenth 

• f its weight oi alum, ami boiling water about three-fourths 
1 r its weight. The snlutioii leddeus vegetable blue colours 
sin ugly; when exposed to dry air. alum otlloresces slightly 

• ii the surface, but it remains long without undergoing any 
change internally. 

The above-named properties iilate to common or potash 
a’ .m. >»w/ci a>uni is pit diK> d by the aetii u of sulphate 

• f ‘od.i ■ n sulphate of aluminium; and ammonia alum by 

e action of sulphate of aurm ni.n n sulphate of aluminium. 

I l.eij* pi opei tit s an wry c!um ly allied to those of potash 
a!.,m. 

>• da alum. A.N.. l‘JH.0, is found in nature as 

t:bn us i i”m:i sf_. : A i ,:i ti:o taith.it the Solfatara, mar 
N.ipb's, n; the i**ia*,d of Milo, and some other phue**. 

It is !n.y:ufa> tun d ait 'tin Il\ in the same manner as 
t 't.islj air, ’a. J c ;; paits of water dissolw* eleven parts of 
vda alar,. 

Aiiiiii-'tiM aim .. A1 NII 4 *N.» 4 r2 II. u. is found nuti\e in 
■ •etahclia ai.g titirons ma>st> at Isi-hennig in Bohemia. 

It ii al-» ii. inu:.i« tnr»*d ■ *n a huge scale from the aminuni- 
l« ..1 of Jn v»,.|k». II. lli-i't lL-sputs it resembles 

I** tosh alum. .u. d i-* i.-* d for the stint* purpose.*. Heat'd 
with itlh il> - :t g.v. - "d ammonia. ,V*2 parts di.ssol\e in 
IglM prt-» •! wat>: it 32 F.d.i.. and -12*2 ]»aits in lUtj 
j ;:t' w..m it 212 1 ah:. Its -puific gravity is l’fia. 

Alum -leu ■ ,j.< ‘id. t • i*:y by heat, but by many of 
ts e arid' alk ii.* 1 * ii It implored for a \ . 1 st 
i , r : b» r of p .rp< It i« U' 1 -l in preparing lake <ob»un. 

i- i Tie rdai : in «iye i.g; h.iii.« d alum ii I|-e.l to i lean the 

• i- • k- m i ih< • : g to umove gua'iue*s. leather 

o.O'sing. :t:.»s by < i .*i!r m..k- rs to balden the tallow and 

r> . 'it r It whlt«. It ii «i:d'd t" si to b% paper-makeis). and 

• o pa-t* by ' ■ • hi .ini' . '. t« j'i»\.nt decomposition. 'I lie 
< 'i purify muddy war-r by addition of alum m flic 
i ,• >jrti r: "I 7 gr.i i.* jar gallon. 1 he mud coagulates, jis 

.* . n. :i. 'tr-.i^.'. : «l i- m.m*'l:at» iy precipitated. In the 
li gbl.ii i' of S* :! iJ.d p* 't-w it' j r is sometimes treated in 

t i w Al^m-w it, r .iln* usid in bottling fruits fur j 

■ it • ii. Uotii • r . * ! p ip* r impr* gnated with alum are 
Ir.ti.r'.i:' ibl.*. I*. i**.l. ■. * :t i' e.nplovrd as an astringent. ' 
ALUM SLATE, a , , »y *d if <ontaining bitumen and 

• .‘pi. !*■ • ; si* if t i. w. .i '* . .n its name implies, alum is 

pir<d. Jt I' :• .. I ..'i </i r:i..uiy. >wcdi*ii, th** North of 

i *si * ■! I « d. ii >1 * { J, i m s.ritii*--. J he colour of this 

.»** ir i’t i . It*, J irdiif •*** tanes at tie- top pait 

*. th* str.itui'. it *,..iy U* < i him Id* d b«'tw*i'ji the fingers, 
Vi* i ,x ■ I,-..!**:. M»* .bpth it is as iiird as roofing 

►,at*. 'J ■ * ,i. giat.ty :s about 'J*!' 4 . By exposure ; 

To t * .'i.r :t • r* - <- and .u quires the taste of alum. ; 
i. ;. /, - i/i! * i- *» n. is'.m- min' lal of a bluish-black 

• ! IT .* !, 1 IV' i. I- a I U'.-rn* t.ilfie lustre. J 

At li.n.'T .-a* I* >!•} ai.d < 'viiiiji-ic. n*ar Glasgow, 

’?.*• .l'i. -Ii*' • . .*■ - « ! .■ :• «i* lii-ati sibiej*, easily separ- i 

Me 1.4 * , i .* .. I'-nJy M.]ouiles.<i t of a silky 

T i*..d :» i. ipjn- 1§ .m* *■. 


ALUM STONE or ALUMNXTE, a basic sulphate of 
aluminium and potassium, found at 1 a Tolfa, in Italy. It 
is usually u grayish-white mineral, translucent and fran- 
gible, occurring in small masses and veins in a secondary 
rock. Some specimens are crystallized in the obtuse 
rhomboid form. These havo the composition AljjK^SO* 

+3A1.HA* 

ALUMBAQH( U Garden of the Lady Alum," or “ Beauty 
of the Soul a purk-liko inclosure, surrounded by a wall, 
containing a mosque, temple, palace, and other buildings, 
and beautiful garden, about 4 miles from Lucknow. In 
the mutiny of 1857 it was converted by the rebels into a 
fort, but was afterwards captured by a small British force, 
whose gallant defence of it iu the face of overwhelming 
numbers will ever remain memorable in history. Seo 
Skpoys. 

ALUMINA (AlAi), the earthy oxide of aluminium, 
sometimes called argil, or argillaceous earth, constitutes 
the larger portion of all clays, and their plastic propel ty is 
owing to it. Alumina forms the greater part of the crust 
of the earth, and in its common form of clay it Alfects the 
fertility of nil soils. It is not taken up by plants, nor is it 
found in the animal kingdom. The adamantine sparor corun- 
dum, the ruby .and sapphire, oriental topaz, oriental amethyst, 
&e., are alumina nearly pure and crystallized, ditlering from 
one anot her chiefly in colour. An opaque varictyof corundum, 
termed emery, when powdered is used for polishing precious 
stones, &c. These substances have not, however, any of the 
more obvious properties of common clay, for instead of being 
amorphous, soft, and diffusible through water, they are 
crystallized, are among tho hardest substances in nature, 
and will not ini.\ with water. The diaspore is a crystallized 
mineral, which consists almost entirely of alumina and 
water; ami in North America another hydrate of alumina 
has been found, and called Gibbsite. 

Alumina is white, powdery, and light, if it has not been 
exposed to a high temperature; after ignition, however, it 
cakes together ami becomes exceedingly hard. The specific 
gravity of ulumina is after ignition 3*990, which is alsmt 
that of native corundum. Alumina has neither taste nor 
smell, and it adhere* to the tongue. It is insoluble in 
water, but considerable affinity exists between them, as is 
shown by the high temperature required to decumpo.se the 
hvdrate. It shrinks considerably by heat, and may be 
fused at u high temperature. Alumina is not in itself 
either acid or alkaline; but it combines with numerous 
at ids to form salts, among which the a ret at f of alumina 
ii much employed in calico printing. It also (ombincs 
with potash, soda, lime, and magnesia, so as to form *alts 
called alumi nates. 

There are three hydiates of alumina, containing respect- 
ively one, two, mid three atoms of water. The mono- 
hvdrate (Ah.iL.O 4 ) is found native a* diaspore, a translucent 
mineral of the specific gravity 3*J3 ; it is converted into a 
powder when heated, and loses its water at 3C0° l\ Tho 
ilihydrate (AhjlIA) is formed from the diacetate. Tho 
trihydrute (ALH t , 0 (i ) is prepared by adding ammonia or 
alkaline cails-nates to solutions of aluminium salts. At 
a strong red heat it parts with its water, and loses bulk. 
The trihvdiatc of aluminium has an extraordinary attrac- 
tion for all kinds of organic matter. When digested with 
liquids containing colouring matter in auspensiou, it com- 
biiip** with them, forming precipitates called lakes, which 
settle down, leaving the liquor colourless. Cotton goods 
impregnated with alumina fix colours in a similar manner; 
hence th** great value of aluminous salts an mordants. 

ALUMINA, ACETATE OF. Sc « Alumina. 
ALUMXNATE&. See Alumina. 

ALUMINIUM (A).; atomic weight, 27*4), the base of 
alumina. Davy procured aluminium by voltaic electricity, 
and bv the action of potassium iu vapour upon alumina 
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heated to red hum; but it was not reduced to a perfectly ! 
metallic state till 1828, when Wtthler obtained it in the ' 
form of minute globules which, reduced to powder and ! 
burnished, shine like tin. In 1845 Wtthler obtained it in 
the form of a metallic button by passing the vapour of 
chloride of aluminium over heated potassium. In 1x54 
Deville commenced a series of researches which have 
lesulted in the preparation of the metal on a large 
scale for manufacturing purposes, nod at a price which 
lenders it available for n large number of useful purposes. 
The properties of aluminium are, that it is a bluish-white 
metal resembling silver, malleable, and ductile. When east 
into moulds, it is a soft metal like pure silver, and has a 
density of 2*50 ; hut w'hon hammered or rolled it becomes 
as hard a.s iron, and its density increases to 2*87. It is 
lighter than glass, and only one-fourth ns heavy as silver. 
Its melting point is between that of silver and zinc. It is 
nearly as goe»el a conductor of electricity as silver, does not 
oxidize in the air even at a red heat, (iocs not decompose 
water except at a white heat, and is not blackened by 
sulphuretted hydrogen. It is not attacked by nitric or 
sulphuric acids, but is readily dissolved hv hydrochloric 
acid. Caustic soda and potash readily dissolve it. forming 
al um i nates. By immersing it in a heated solution of 

potash, the surface becomes frosted, and loses its peculiar 
blue or zinc hue, equalling frosted silver in appearance ami 
durability. 

ALUMINIUM BRONZE, an alloy consisting "f ^ 
aluminium and 1>U of copper, of u beautiful gold-like colour, 
patented in 1882. It has the composition t’u y Al, has the 
colour of gold, and takes a high polish. It is used for 
chains, watch-cases, bushings for machinery, &c. Its 
tensile strength is 73,185 lbs. per square inch. Its resist- 
ance to compression is 132,418 lbs. to the square inch, 
that of cast-iron being 115,542 lbs. Its specific gravity is 
7*8xp, nearly the same as iron. 

ALURED, ALRED, or ALFRED, of Beverley. an 
English historian who lived in tlm twelfth century. He 
is the author of an ‘‘Epitome of British Histniy.” to the 
twenty-ninth year of Henry I. It is written in a Latin 
► tvle remarkable for its correctness, considering the age in 
which the author lived. It exhibits, however, in many 
places a strong resemblance to the similar work which 
bcais the name of (jeoflrev of Monmouth. 

ALUTA or ALT, a tributary of the Danube, which 
rises in Transylvania, in the eastern Carpathian Mountains. 
It takes a general south course through Wallachia. ami 
joins the Danube near Nikopolia. Its length is about 300 
miles. 

ALVA, a town of Stirlingshire, on the small river 
Devon, lies at the foot of Craigleitb, in the Ochil Hills, 
about 7 miles N.E. of Stirling, It has manufactures of 
tai tans, blankets, serges, tweeds, handkerchiefs, plaids, 
and shirtings, and curries on yarn spinning. In the Glen 
of Alva, near the town, are some very tine waterfalls. 
Tin- population in 1881 was 5113 — an increase of 817 
fiout 1x71. 

AL VAREZ, DON JOSE, a sculptor of the eighteenth 
century, was born at Priego, in the province of Cordova. 
23nl April, 1788, His fattier was a stonemason. Alvarez 
■ v inei'd an ability for sculpture at an early period, and 
employ eil what time he could spate from his duily labour 
at his’ father's trade to educate himself in the art. In 
his twentieth year he made such progress as to obtain ad- 
mission into the Academy of Granada. He became sub- 
sequently a student of the Academy of .San Fernando at 
Madrid. Ill 1701* ho was granted a pension of 12,000 
reals hv Charles IV. to enable him to prosecute his studies 
in Paris and in Koine. In 1804 Napoleon, then emperor, 
paid two visits to the studio of Alvarez, and presented him 
with a gold medal. Notwithstanding this personal honour 


Napoleon’s after-conduct regarding Spain r*x< ited in Alvarez 
an invincible aversion to him: he would never model his 
bust; and when Joseph Bonaparte wih pioehtimed king of 
Spain, Alvarez, then at Home, was imprison' d in tie* Cattle 
of St. Angelo for refusing, as a pensioner of the Spanish 
government, to take the oath of allegiance to the new king. 
Ho w r as, however, released shortly afterwanK Hence- 
forward he chiefly resided at Koine. 

In 1825 lie was appointed principal sculptor to tin- King 
of Spain, and was decorated with the cross of Civil Merit. 
In 18*28 he visited Madrid for the purpose of selecting the 
best statues and other sculptures in the king’s palaces to 
he placed together in the museum of tin* Prado; but lie 
died within twelve months of his arrival, in the sixtieth 
year of his age. 

It is generally admitted that Alvarez excelled in ir/my 
qualities of a high order, in invention, in expression, and in 
design; and he is hv his admirers compared with Caiiov.i. 

ALVAREZ, FRANCISCO, a Portuguese ti.nclh-r, 
was born in the latter part of the fifteenth cent my. in tin* 
town of Coimbra. King Kmami'-l of Portugal, in ions#*- 
quenei* *#f oveitures from Da\ id. emperor of A by s*ini,i, in 
1515, sent Edward Galvan on an cxtraord.naiy embassy 
to David, and Alvarez was appointed bis secret. ny. Gilvnii 
died, hut a new ambassador being appointed tie* expedi- 
tion landed at Arkecko, on the Abyssinian coast, on tb#* 7th 
of April, 1520: and they arrived .it the emperor's rrridein e 
in Amhaia. after passing tin# *igl the countries • f Tigiv 
and Angot. After some years’ lcsnltuce in tli.it city and 
country, Alvarez retiin. <i *•> Lisbon on 21th July, 1527. 
Tin* king rewarded bun with a handsome belittle e. and 
ordered liiin to publish an account of his travels. Alvarez 
published his work at Lisbon, in one volume folio, a copy 
of which is in the* British Museum. In his relation the 
traveller speaks more of the i muitry than of himself. The 
simplicity and frankness with which it is written are ad- 
mit able. It hears the stamp of truth in eveiy page, it is 
unfortunate that the writer gives m* e\a« t notions of tin* 
relative position of places or of di-t.nn es, paiticuLuly a<» he 
traversed and visited the then almost unknown countrii* 
of Angot. Amhara. and Ff it. Alv.tn /. died in 1510. 
C* Mariana." hook x\*x. cli. 23-25.5 

ALVERSTOKE, a parish in llampshiic. comprising 
the town of Giismur and th«* watering-place of Anglesey. 

ALWAR, a sc mi-indc pendent state «>f K.nputinn, 
feiinierly known as Marin ry, under the political control 
of the governor g'lieial’s agent, is bound'd on the N. by 
the British district of Guigaon. S. and W. by the state of 
Jaipur. and K. by the state of Hhnrtpur. It is mountainous 
in the west, hut open and well eultivatc*d in tin* east. Iron, 
cupper, and other miin ials are abundant in the hilly dis- 
tricts; cotton is extensively cultivated and exported. The 
river Sabhi flow s through Alwar. which is intersected from 
N. to S. hv the state lailvvay. The road communication, 
which was very bad, lias recently been improved. The 
greatest length from K. to \V. is about 80 miles, and 80 
from X. to S.; total area, 3000 square miles. Population, 
mostly Mewattis. a sc*mewhar savage race, 800.0UO. 

Ai.vvwn. capital of tin* above state, is situated about 
the ecntn*. and protected by a strong foitiis* on the 
! adjoining rocky heights, fin* city has five gates, is well 
paved, and contains the laiah’s palace*, a temple, and other 
1 buildings. The Lake of Siliserh. 0 miles distant, yields 
the water supply hv means of an aqueduct. Alwar is 
about 85 miles S.S.W. »*f Delhi, ami l* 1 W.N.W. of Agra. 
Population. 32,357. 

ALY PIUS, author of one of the few Greek ninsic.il 
treatises known, which consists of a short introduction, 
followed by a complete list of the signs used by the anriout 
G leeks to express tin* notes of music. These* were single 
letters or parts of letters, either in their tisu.il positiiii or 
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distorted in various ways, ami quite irregularly chosen. 
Each note, moreover, had two distinct signs, one if used for 
the voice, and tlu* other if for an instrument. Alypins, 
while giving ns the complete notation, has unaccountably 
omitted to preserve for us any of the lmisie. What little 
we have comes from other sources. His date is uncertain, 
hut the balance of probability sets it at abont 110 n.r. 

ALYTH, a town in Perthshire, pleasantly situated near 
the Isl,i. a tributary <»f the Tnv. and at the foot of a hill 
17 mhos \Y. l»y S. of Foifar. It 1ms some manufactures 
of linen and ym\. The ancient Gothic church, which had 
been for a lmur time out of repair, was demolished, and a 
h:ind>'<:i.e church erected in 1>39. There are several 
other places of worship. AIvth was constituted a royal 
burgh in the fifteenth century, but ncier sent members to 
Parliament. The population in 1881 was 2377. 

AMADEUS (Latin, .-Dim />cum. *• Lo\e God”), a 
c« nunon name in the house of Savoy. The first to hear 
it wi> Amadeus who was the son of Humbert I.. 
tount of Mauricnnc. in Savoy; but tlie tirst to attain any 
osninonce was Amadeus V.. surnamed the Great, who was 
born in 1211*, and succeeded his uncle Philip in 12*0. By 
his marriage with Sihilhi. counters of lJugrv and Itrcssp, 
r these districts of ancient Burgundy were added to his 
po%scssi. ns. He fuitlii r increased his domain hy purchase, 
and w treated a prince of the empire bv Henry VII. in 

13 In. IT** rend' red great assistance in the defence of 

Rhod»s agiiiM the Turks in 1315. and died at A\igm>n 
m 1 3J3. 

Aundciis VI.. called the “Green (Vnr.t.'’ was born 
ii. 1334, and snoeieded bis father in 1343. He was 
an able and '■igaeb-U’* mier. and after a successful war 
igain-t the l’p-ncli in 13.11 he succeeded in greatly ex- 
liii-iing his d»n. inion and iiiflivnu* in Italy. He engaged 
d-ne in a ciu- !■!•*. aid n stored and then quarrelled with 
file, k err.p» n-r, J» lm P.il*Toh*gu-. He founded the 
or.br • r ‘ the Anuounade. and died in 13*3. 

A T-i i. v.s VIII. w is '•* ril iu 13*3, and assumed the guv- 

• -i t m"’ t in 13!*>. He w.»s neited tiist Duke of Savoy in 
4 1 1 *J t! e r.n,]iei. r S-j’.'mund. who declared the court of 
ti.»* d.i* hy to be md*'p* n b-r.t r.f the imperial chamber. Ife 
ga\e i.is -’ii.je< ts a emb - 1 f laws c-illcd “Matuta Sahatidia'. 1 * 
ii. d under Ins ju-bcj.'iis rule hi*. 'aibjects enjoyed a long 
period if pi* in*, tie ugli the if-unti’K-s around them weie a 
prey to for. i_'n md i i\il wars. In 1 134. after the death of 
bis wife, l.i* intrusted the administration of his states to his 
son Lon>, a; .1 n tin d to a hermitage at Kipailh*. a beautiful 
s}*et • n the -h.-irs c.f the Lake of Geiii\a. 'J In* council 
.iwmhlH at JJi-le lining deposed Eug**uins IV. iu 1 130. 
Am. iu* ;is. tl.-'iigh n* t in o.dejs, was elected his Mieecs«i*r; 
.id hiving definitely a* iiiafed his temporal sfaereignty. 
.*.is rrown* a p«*|*e at Hash- in June. 14 III. A stormy 

* -t f*.!!owed. arid f*«r nine yens there were two popes 
U the t:- i«i <oi.t*ndmg for the Papal chair. France, Etig- 
*-:i 1. arid b mb.irdy a< know 1 edged Ainadenn, who 

.-i t in * n she title r,f 1 i*Ii \ V.; while the rest of Italy and 

• * Vi <.* ti.u.s sup*K.rtefl hugemii-, who continued tf» reside 
•t Jb i e. |n ] HP. laigeniiis hawng died, Amadeus 

f is G.iirn iri fatnur of Nicholas V.. who had been 
'■!-■] mi * i.e ib.ith of Kij gen ills, and retired again to 
JC .■* if** di**d a? G enev i in Mil. 

AM ADIS DE GAULA, the hero of an old romance 

■ : * writti-n in I'ortrigues** hy Va-sro de Lobejra. 

• * ti.« i .id of til** thirteenth fentlirv. It was after- 

'■ ' rrn*ida»,d edited iti inoilem Spaniwh hy Garcia 
*' ■•<! ■/. Mr.r.t.ilir*. ahonf the middle of the fifteenth 
• 'e^.rr.e a '*-ry j#*»pn!ar bo ok in Italy and 
J i'.t . I* i- triralafed ii.to J'reiirlj hy D’lferheray, and 
."i:.:* ■. Il'l. with rn in v additions under the mii- 

*• ' \:i t if \rriaili*< ilfs (i.uilcH.*’ meaning Frame. 

I i •» ■ * Spar :*!. r«*rr.*.m •• <*ar l.i in Wales ; and the 


subject, characters, and localities arc British. The “Amadis” 
is considered as one of the most interesting works in the 
whole library of chivalry and romance. There are also 
several other Spanish romances concerning Amadis and Ms 
family, which are, however, deservedly forgotten. The 
exaggerated sentiment of this and other similar romances 
of chivalry called forth the immortal “ Don Quixote ” of 

Ckhv ANTES. 

A'MADOU is a brown leathery substance prepared 
from the Polyporu* fomentariut and Polyporus igniariut , 
fungi which grow on the trunks of cherry, ash, and 
other trees, its fungus is perennial, and increases yearly 
in size. Its soft spongy substance, after removing the 
outer covering, is cut into thin slices, and beaten with 
a mallet to soften it. In this state it is used, though 
not now in England, for stopping haemorrhages, and for 
j other surgical purposes ; and by subsequent boiling in a 
I strong solution of saltpetre it is prepared for use as tinder, 

! constituting the Gentian tinder of the tobacconists. To 
I render it very inflammable it is sometimes imbued with 
I pm powder, which gives it a darker colour. 

I AM'ALEKXTES, a nation who dwelt south-west of 
! Palestine, between Edom and Egypt (Gen. xiv. 7 ; Kxod. 
| x\ii. 8-1 G; 1 Sam. xv. 7). According to Josephus 
j (••Antiquities," iii. 2), those who dwelt in Gobolitis and 
IVtni were called Amalckites. and were the most warlike 
among the surrounding nations. He calls their country 
AmaUlitit, and describes it as a part of Idnimea (‘ 4 Antiq.” 
ii. 1 ). Josephus also calls the country of Midian Amalek- 
it is. and rays that it was situated between 1'elnsiiim. on 
I the larders of Egypt, and the Kcd Sea Antiq.” vi. 7 ; 
s. 3. and ch. 8). It appears also that they occupied 
several places in Palestine among the Canannites ; and ill 
I the laud of Ephraim we find a mountain of the Amalckites 
! wluTc Abd*«n. the son of Hillel, was buried iu Pirathon. 

I AMALFI, a town in the south of Italy, stands on the 
| decli\ity of a hill overlooking the Gulf of Salerno, 24 miles 
| S.E. of Naples. In the early part of the middle ages 
Amalfi was a republic, with a scanty territory, hut renow ned 
for its trade with Egypt and the East ; its inhabitants then 
numbered 50,000. It took part in the cmsndos, and its 
citizens founded in Palestine the hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem, from which the celebrated military order took 
its name. It is the seAt of an archbishop, has an ancient 
cathedral, and a population of 7000, who occupy theniM-lvcs 
with fishing and the manufacture of silk, paper, and 
, macaroni. The town is much fallen from its former 
| prosperity. After its conquest hy Robert Gnisenrd the 
• Norman, at the end of the eleventh century, it is described 
I hy William of Apulia as the great mart for Eastern goods, 
frequented by “Arabs. Indians, Africans, and Sicilians.” 
It founded the maritime laws of Italy (Tabula Amalphi- 
tana\ Amalfi was taken from the Normans in 1 137 by 
the Pisan fleet for Innocent II.; and it was during this 
struggle that the celebrated MS. of the Pandects of 
! Justinian, now one of the principal treasures of th>* 
i Laurent ian library at Florence, fell into the hands of 
j the Pisans. The town suffered greatly from a storm in 
1343. Flavio Gioja, who is said to have, discovered tip* 
! mariner's compass about the year 1302, and Mosaniello the 
. fisherman, who was for a short time the ruler of Naples, 
j wen- natives of AmaJfl. See AxikmaTommaro. 

AMAL'GAM* a compound of two or morn metals, of 
i which one is always merenry ; and this circumstance dis- 
! tirignishes an amalgam from an alloy. Nature presents 
- ii s with only one amalgam, which is of silver, and la 
< termed by mineralogists native amalgam. It is met with 
| either semifluid, massive, or crystallised in rhombic dodccn- 
t hedrons. Klaproth found ft to consist of 64 parts of 
I mercury and 3G of silver, out of 100 parts. Most metals 
| may he amalgamated with mercury, and the combination 
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Appears to depend on chemical affinity. When the cohesion 
of a metal is slight, as in the case of potassium and sodium, 
or when its affinity for mercury is considerable, as in the 
instances of gold and silver, amalgamation takes place 
readily by mere contact. When, on the other hand, the 
cohesion of a metal is strong, or its affinity for mercury is 
weak, heat or intermediate action, or both, are requisite to 
effect amalgamation. The density of an amalgam exceeds 
that of the mean of the metals. This and the tendency 
exhibited by one or both metals to oxidize, arc indications 
of chemical combination. Antimony offers an example of 
metals which will not amalgamate without heat. In order j 
to effect combination it must be melted, and while liquid 
mixed with hot mercury. Mere heat causes scarcely any ! 
action between iron and mercury'. It has been stated that 
they may be amalgamated by mixing the filings of the 
metal with ]M»wdorud alum, and rubbing them together in 
a mortar with a little water. After trituration the alum 
may he washed out. By the intervention of tin or zine, 
iron may be combined with mercury, and a double amalgam 
is formed. Platina also unites with mercury by the inter- 
vention of the amalgam of potassium, but not by direct 
action. Ah tho' mercury is in all cases easily expelled by 
heat, amalgams are used us a means of applying these 
metals to many useful purposes. Metals covered with aa 
amalgam of gold, and then heated, become finely gilt. 

Amalgams are either liquid, soft, or hard— their form 
being dependent in some cases upon the quantity of 
mercury employed, and in others upon the nature of the 
metal amalgamated : thus, an amalgam consisting of £0 
parts of mercury and 1 part of sodium is solid, whilst a 
compound of 15 parts of mercury and 1 part of tin is 
liquid. The liquid amalgams resemble mercury in apjiear- 
ance, except, that the greater part of them flow less rapidly : 
solid amalgams are brittle. In general, amalgams arc 
white; they are all ciystallizable, and then form com- 
pounds of definite proportions. The amalgams of the 
more oxidahlu metals, as of potassium and sodium, are. 
decomposed by exposure to the air hv absorption of oxygen, 
ail 1 tln*y decompose water with the solution of hydrogen 
g.is ; the double amalgam of iron and zinc does not rapidly 
undergo any change, and is not attracted by the magnet. 
All amalgams are decomposed by a red he.it, the mercury 
Ring volatilized, ami the more fixed metals remaining. 
The process of amalgamation and decomposition is em- 
ployed to separate gold and silver from their ores ; the 
mercury obtained by decomposing the amalgams U distilled, 
and repeatedly used for the same purpose, with compara- 
tively little loss. The amalgams of gold and silver are 
employed in the processes of gilding and plating. The 
amalgam of tin is largely used in what is termed silvering 
mirrors, and various amalganiH of tin and zine are em- 
ployed for exciting electricity in the machine. The amal- 
gam nsed for the rubbers of electrical machines consists of 
4 parts mercury, 2 zinc, and 1 part of tin. The zinc is 
liist melted, the tin added, and then hot mercury is stirred l 
in. Amalgams freed from excess of mercury become very- 
hard; lienee silver and gold amalgams arc* sometimes used 
for stopping teeth, tout the mercury which they contain 
lenders their use very objectionable. Some curious effects 
lcMilt from the action of amalgams upon each other; if 
mercury be added to the liquid amalgam of potassium and 
sodium, an instant solidification ensues, and heat enough to 
infiuuic the latter liicUls is evolved. When, on the other 


AMA'LIA, Duchess of Weimar, has earned a place in 
history by her patronage of genin'". Left at the head of 
the government of the duchy at an early age by the death 
of her husband, she made the city of Weimar the resort of 
the most distinguished literary men of f icniuny. Wieland, 
Herder, Schiller, and (inutile formed a constellation of 
talent of which any city might be proud. The Duchess 
Amalia withdrew from public life in 1775. having given 
up the sovereign authority to her eldest son, then of age, 
hut continued her encouragement of letters and the aits in 
private life. She died in 1807, aged sixty-eight. 

AM AND LES EAUX, ST., a town of France in the 
department of Non], on the river Searpc, about 7 miles 
N.W. of Valenciennes. The district in which St. Amarnl 
stands produce# great quantities of excellent flax, in which 
there is a considerable trade. Porci Din. lace, and bather 
are manufactured. There are mineral waters and baths in 
the vicinity, which are much frequented, 'lhe fountains 
of tile town are supplied from artesian well*. Tin* 
population in 1882 was 11.000. 

AMAND-MONTROND, ST., a town of Trance in 
lhe department of Cher, stands at the junction <4 the 
Marmamlu and the Cher, 25 miles S.S.T.. of Bourges. It 
! is one of the most active towns in the department, and is 
j the mart of the grain, chestnut", wine, ship-timber, and 
I fat cattle of the district. It possesses a college and an 
agricultural society. The population in 1*82 was 8500. 

! There, are several other small towns of the name of St. 

• Amarnl in France. 

| AMARA or AMARASINHA, an ancient Hindu 
: grammarian, and autlioi of 'me of the oldest and best 
] original vocabularies c f Smskrit nouns, called after his 
| name “ A mara Kesha" (that R the Thesaurus of Amara), 
but sometimes quoted under the title of “Trikaudu (that 
is, the Tripartite h Numerous authorities assert that 
Amara was a contemporary of King Yikramnditya. who 
flourished in tin* latter part of the fifth century : and 
his name is included in a memorial verse among t Do Nine 
Gems or nine distinguished poets and scholars who adorned 
! the court of that prince. «• 

! Like other original Sanskrit vocabularies that of Amara 
is in metre, to aid the memory. The whole is divided into 
three Roks. The Sanskrit dictionaries or “kuriias" do 
not include the verb* of the language, the stems or root* 
j being arranged and explained m separate lists. The 
! “Amara Kosha" contains only aRut HU»0n different 
i words. In a language so copious as the Sanskrit this 
number appears small : but in consequence of tbe great 

• regularity' with which .Sanskrit compound nouns and deri- 
vatives are formed, very few of these require to he inserted 
in a dictionary. 

An excellent edition of the “ Amara Kesha.” with mar- 
ginal explanations and notes in Knglish.aml an alphabetic 
index, was published by Mr. 1L T. Colehrooke at Seram- 
pore, 1808, 4to; reprinted 1821*. 8vo. 

AMARANTA'CEAb an order of plants, the species of 
which are found chiefly in tropical countries, where they 
are often troublesome weeds. The cocks-coinb, the globe- 
amaranth. the prineeVfeathcr, the love-lies-bleeding of 
our gardens belong to the order, which does not contain 
a single species in which any deleterious property lifts been 
found. Ainarautacea* belong to the dicotyledonous divi- 
sion of plants. There are no petals, hut the flowers are 
collected into heads or spikes, and become still more 


hand, a solid Amalgam of bismuth is put in contact with ’ conspicuous in some species by the calyx and surrounding 
one of lead, they becoinu fluid, and the thermometer sinks bracts being coloured pink, orange, or crimson. The 
during tlieir action. There is a curious compound called • stamens spring from below the ovary, and are opposite to 
an amalgam of ammonia, the real nature of which was long j the sepals. The ovules are attached from the base in the 
misunderstood, but of Dte years it has been conclusively centre of the single onc-oellod ovary'; in the mature seed 
proved to be merely a spongy mixture of metallic mercury the embryo is curved round the endosperm, 
with bubbles of Ammonia and hydrogen gases. AMARAPU'RA (literally “ tbe city of the gotR * but 
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now a city of tlio past) is situated on the east bank of tlio 
Ir&waddv, in Independent llurniali, t» miles K. of Ava. It 
was founded in 1783 by the monaich then oil the lturinese 
throne, and was declared the eapit.il of the empire. The 
seat of government was afterwards removed to Mandalay, 
Si miles higher up the river. In March. 1810, nearly the 
whole of the city consisting of *20,000 to 23,000 houses, 
was burned to the ground. The population at that time 
was estimated at more than 170,000; hut owing to this 
<. ii. unity and to the removal of the seat of government in 
1 ■** 1 and nlsn to an earthquake in 1830, the town was 
to a great extent dtserted, and the present population is 
estimated at about * 27 . 000 . Scarcely any remains of the 
f« ruci* city now* exist, except a few* rmvs of beautiful trees 
an l "• me mined pagodas. 1'he present houses are chiefly 
bait <t bamUto. l’he most remarkable edifice is aolc- 
!• iti'i temple adorn* d with 230 pillars of gilt wend. and 
e« s. r i.ning a colossal bronze statue of Hnddlia. lb-mains 

• I t h«* ancient pal.ice of the llunnese emperors still exist 
i.i the centre ot the town. At the time of its prosperity 
An arapura was def* tided by a tort, whose walls wire 20 
i*»t high and 70un f*.,.-t l* ng. surrounded bv a broad moat. 

AMARYLLIDACEA, or the N.missus tribe of 
] 1 mis, in a group of uionocntyh-tlonoiis guicra. I heir 
!■ I'bs .ue dangerous p< is*.ns. The juice of that of Haman- 
f 7 iv< is inspissated by the Hottentots, who 

u tiieii arnw -beads with it : other kinds are not 1* ss 

• ir.ia. and even the e<*mtm>n daffodil contains within its 

' s us vrid irritating prim iple w I.i* h iciidcts it a ]h<w< r- 
I »M*.:ic. I.ik- maii\ »<th r poisonous fa*nili»-s, this 

• »i is,..i; dly a kind •»£ f;e* uin or flour, wl.irh. 

wi*n '-■p.ir.it* d from the aiie whnh i-» tutui ili\ mix*-*! 

’-*■*» im s a vs},/ !• *.< article of food. 1 lie arrow- 
i ■ : • : \ by an ANtn»:neri i wbiiJi belongs *.* 

A • >r : !..■! if. .e. 1 be «.;<» i u bn }, air chiefly seatt# red */\i r 
Id i/.». Af'ii i. a* <1 !r< pi*.a! A**: ». an- nearly all bulb* us ; a 

• * * ' .y a*<:v.sv a high d-grre <t dev* lopim-nt and lu-r 

t ■ 1 *is •huaii. r. as ti •• I u*rv ant of Australia, 

.i.i A'.wl i, A'ni-rii i:i ah e. The snowdrop ami 
i i*:- b. }- . j • A oar. liMa*fii . This order is i:*\irly 

— ’ *• -l tn* 1. h'-s a: <i Ir.d*- : from th* 1 funner it differs 

. jt-> o\ b, r.g iofern r. and fn>m hids in having six 
s r a ;o u- w.th tbf anthers tui:.ul inw uds. 

AMA SIA or AMASIAYAH, .* town of Asia Minor. 

• n *:•* \ -‘tid-lrn ik. or Iris, l;*-s in a inflow gnig** no 

. - fro.:, tio r e-utli /.f the nv.-r. and goo mil<-.s SAV. of 

To. lio- ho;i-» s ai»- imaidy built; but tin* city 

:r .» :n .* f:r.» situation, and there are .some splendid 

• ■i • * * :* .i. i:ns in ti;e m .'gl b'-url i<*od. the prim ipal of whi< h 

A* r* v the tomb*, of the kings of J'nntus, and a 
. *.'.»■ i.’io-ijne. Strabo, the • ge«igrapli«T, whom* 

• • - * p f u 1 f Au.'i-ia M'a-.i-ab. p. 1 ) is virtually *.»in-et 

w t Ki- g Mifhridates wire natives of tins pho-e. 

■ wa- b-ng a •*• at of th<- O-maidi sultans. The 

• ■ " . . r* by three st/.n»* bridge-,, on** of wbieli is 

t » !/*■ ihinm. and a warden "lie. Tie* iiumeromt 
■ J ii.Li’-.-n planfatloiis. with whi«h the district 

... v d* S. *r- w *t*r*d by noans <*f inigatioii. Much 
» ;r/«:.j**d. a!-o w.ne cotton, wlieit. hii< 1 salt. 

• : ’■ . » i j. i.'jjnb* r of fl..nr milln tu-neil by water 

’ ‘--r#..!-'- '*'.*ral s .1 . , r *n*l iopp er n.ines. Amniia in 

• • .*.» Anr.< :.,ai. bi-lmj*. hopulition, 30,000. 

AMATI, the j M rii.* /f a famous family of Cremona 1 

■ A»r«. Amlrras Amah wa.s l^uii aU>ut and 

-•'* vi !j< .* :.*ak‘ r <*f the V'mi. t»\ Oamiia. I-ate in 
* ' '• t M e ■* p’.psl <>f fJaspar di Salo. *»f I>res<ia, the 

n. • -*s: 7 th- ami w -th bm brother Nicolaus beruim: 

■ -4 r:.:ik « r *f the m-wr in-trurm ut. Hin lions, 

I- , Hi* r* i,.iii'is w*/rk**il together in partnership; 

.. : !.• i.ug to th*- hr* / mu UMrfiel, with high ctined b.vk 

a. 3 ; !•. i!.*l -f r » gb* <■ tiff -d ho!-s. £c. 


! Nicolaus (Nieolo) — son of Hieronymus, and grandson of 

Andreas — the greatest of tho family, was born in 1590, 
and died in 1884. He greatly improved the model of 
the violin, and practically founded tho Cremona school. 
Cuarnerius and the unrivalled Stradivarius were his pupils. 
His own son, another Hieronymus (or Geronitno), was not 
at all equal to his great contemporaries. Tho tone of 
Nieolo Aiuuti’s violins is very clear and sweet, hut deticicut 
, in depth aud power as compared with thosu of his famous 
pupils. Tlio names Andrea, Antonio, Nieolo, and Geronimo, 
are always used by the makers, in their labels, in the Latin 
forms, Andreas, Antonius, Nicolaus, and llieromiims. 

AMAUKO S1S, the liamo given to those forms of 
imperfect vision or total loss of sight which arise from 
unhealthy changes in the back of the eye or the optic 
nerve. It arises from a great variety of causes, among 
which mav he mentioned the debility which springs from 
fever, prolonged diarrliuai, or great loss of blood; fiom the 
administration of such poisons as belladonna or stramonium 
in large doses; or from the administration of long-con- 
tinued small doses of certain poisons, such as mercury ami 
lead, or the immoderate use of tobacco. Tho most gem-ial 
cause of amaurosis, however, is the excessive strain put 
upon the eves by great exposure to lu-at and light, their 
.prolonged employment in the examination of minute 
objects, ami their long exercise in hot, budlv -ventilated 
rooms by the aid of artificial light. Smiths, stokers, 
watchmakers, draughtsmen, compositors, and nccdlc- 
wi-iiu ii are peculiarly exposed to this disease. Tin* 
symptoms vary with every patient, but gem-rally include 
:i difficulty in reading or writing in the outset, the 
ip|K-aram-e of small black specks or floating parti* b s 
before the i*ye*», a mist between the eye ami tie- 
object 1* Hiked at, flashes of blue or yellow liu r ht when 
tie- eves are closed, and a gradual failure of vision, 
wli'/li continues until the jniwer to distinguish objects 
is lost. The disease may be confined to one evo or 
may extend to kith; may be tcmjxirary, intenr»itt*-nt. 
or iH-nnaiieut; and may come on suddenly, though in 
the large majority of eases it develops by slow d*gre« -. 
The tieatnieiit of this disease must he adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances of each case. In the fiehlc ami 
debilitated efforts should be made to strengthen tlie.*vs 
tein. and good living, change of scene, and fresh air, with 
the administration of quinine and steel, will be found verv 
benefit ial. The ImiwcIs nhould lio freely relieved and kejn 
open, ami tl»e eyes should be protected frr»m a strong light 
and when out of doors by spectacles of a light blue tint. 
On th«' other hand, ill persona of a robust temperament, 
doplction may be necessary. Counter irritation, by means 
of blisters or issues behind the ears, is often of great ser- 
vice. In ull eases medical advice is necessary, aud ic^-rt 
should lie bad, when |iossiblc, to those members of thc 
profe-sion who make this eye their special study. 

It may be necessary* to mention here that while the 
appearance of floating specks or motes before the eyes may 
be a sign of approaching disease, they are frequently 
observed by persons who enjoy a healthy and strong sight, 
and <l/i nut of themselves indicate any failure of vision. 

AMAZI AH or AMAZIAHU means literally “ one 
stn-ngtbeneil by .Jehovah, ” and is the name of the ninth 
ling "f .Judah, who began to reign when he was twenty- 
live ye.tiH old, about the year 838 n.c\, after his father 
•Juirii bail been murdered in the house of Millo hy his own 

»v ants, .foznehor and .Jchozalmt (2 Kings xii.) Amnmh 
nigned twenty-nine years in .Terusolem; his mothers 
n.nm* w an .Jehouddan, of Jerusalem. He fought with the 
L'l/.inites, of wlmin he slew 20,000, and took Sclah, and 
call/ d it Joktbeel. The name of Selah is translated 
Prfra (-rock”) by the Greeks. The remains at this 
pJ.i<" in Arabia Petrra, lietwecn the lh*sd Sea and the 
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Flanitic Gulf, arc described by Irby and Mangles | 

Travels" p. 3!Mi, &c.) Ainamh next deelared war 
against Jehoash, the king of Israel, but was defeated and 
taken prisoner. .Jerusalem was also taken and plundered. 
Amaziah, however, recovered his liberty, and reigned fifteen 
years after the death of Jehoash, when, a conspiracy having 
been formed against him, he fled to Laebisli ; but lie was 
pursued and slain there, and buried in Jerusalem, lie 
was .succeeded bv bis sou. 

AM AZON. MAR' ANON. ORELLA NA, or SOLI- 
MOENS is tbn name given to a river which traverses the 
equatorial region of South America nearly in its whole 
extent, running chiefly from west, to east, and having its 
euibouebmc almost under the equator. It is the hug^t 
river on the globe in regard to its volume and the area of 
its basin. 

Geographers are not agreed respecting tin* true source 
of this river. 'I be bead stream is either the Maranoii. also 
called the Tiinguragua, or the* Ucayali*. The former issues 
in two streams from Like Laiiricocha, situated among the 


of the Amazon, from the sea to lit*- mouth of the Rio 
Negro, is nowhere less than 30 fathom 1 ;, and in some 
| places as great as .10 ; higher up it \ m»*s fium 10 to 
12; and as far ns the junction of the Tiiiigiimgua with 
the Ucuvalc tin-re is depth of water foi of .ilmnst 

every deseription. I’evond tin*, only tho.se drawing 1 or 
ti feet can proceed with safety. Tie* uveiage v • 1* n it « f 
the cuneiit is 2J miles per lionr, tliougli this spc.i js 
gi eat lv exceeded above San Uorja, where rapids int «- j : » r»* 
with the navigation. In the rainy season, when the w »t. m 
i Jsc |ij hi ,|0 fcit .ih«»v«* tlieir nnlm try leu 1. and ei.n^.*- 
f ] i ii'iit 1 v overflow their hanks to a eousiderahlc e\t'-iit. the 
iMpaliiv of tie* stieam as gr<-it as -1 miles an I/»ur. 
1 he upper put t»f the river is highest in J.inu nv. tic* 
middle part m Fcbru.in. and the lower in ^Ln * !i : 
the liver is lowest in duly and August. ’I l.e tah- flows 
tip to Ohvdos, a di'tawr of -p»0 miles from tic* nr nth, 
and near full inoou oc« asjons the remirkaMe pie i.oiuhi* n 
known as tic* hoio. I»v tic* iritiv*"* c .ill* < i //. wian 

waves of 1 feet in height — somethin'*, hut laniv, of !•»- — 


Andes in 10 J S. hit., about 75 miles from the Pacific, and j 
after flowing in a north-wcsteily direction, parallel to the 
I’cavale, takes an eastward cour.sc, and joins that river at 
St. Joaquin de Omnguas. The lYayale also has its origin 
in lVm, its upper branches — the Apuri'uuc and P.uo — 
rising within fin or 70 miles of the N.W, corner of Like 
Titicaha. It is the longer river of the two, and is lien* 
larger than the M.iranon. The united stream, vvlmh 
forms pait of the boundary between Peru and Ecuador, 
thenceforth puisnes an easterly course tluongli liia/il. 
leceiving on its way to the North Atlantic Ocean numeious 
important tributaries. From the junction of the above 
tin rsf||i‘Ama/onpassestliniugli2(tdegreesofl..ngitU'li*.aud 
is in no place fnr removed from the equator. 1 lie principal 
feeders of this mighty river are, on the north hank — the 
Xapo, the Putumayo, each about 700 miles in length; 
the Japura, about i 100 miles; and the Rio Negro, 1300 
miles. On the south, besides the llunllug.t. which dis< hargi*s 
its w iters into the Muiafion. the Amazon receives the 
\avaii, the Yutai, the Yurua, the Tefe, and the Purus; 
al-o the following more important ones— the Madeira, 

*J *»*M» miles; the Tnpajrw, 1200; the Xingu, 1300; and 
the Tocantins, 1100. By means of the r.issiquiare. a 
cions or diagonal river, and tributary of the Rio Negro, 
the Amazon has n remarkable connection with the Orinoco. 
Altogether it is estimated that this noble stream and its 
tributaries drain nearly 2,500,000 squuio inilcN, or more 
than a third of South America, the inland navigation 
which it affoids being computed at 50,000 miles. 

Towards its embouchure the Amazon divides into two 
branches, of which the northern is by far the broader, and 
retains its name; the other outlet is called the Para. Of 
the numerous islands formed by this river, the principal 
are Marajo or Joannes and Caviiuia, situated at its mouth. 
The width of the channel between the last-named island 
and the continent is about 18 miles, hut towards the sea 
it widens to about 50. The distance from bank to hank, 
in a liver of such enormous extent, of course varies con- 
siderably. In the upper part of the Marafion, some 
distance below Jacn, it is rather less than 300 yards in 
width; while lower down, at the rocky pass of lVngo do 
Manscriehc (in 7(i° 50' W.), near Sun Borja, it contracts 
from 500 yards to 50. From this point to the mouth 
thcro is neither rapid nor cataract, a distance of 3000 
miles, though there exist some dangerous shoals. At its 
junction with the Napo it measures more than a mile 
across, the width being still further increased to 3 between 
the Negro and Madeira; while 300 miles from the sea the 
distanco from shore to shore is so great, that even in 
the centre of the stream the land is indistinguishable. 
At its mouth the width is about 200 miles. The depth 


r.irii up tin* cb.mm 1 with d< v.e taring v mb ii< c. 1 L*- l :v **r 
stream is distinctly traceable t #.r i »• of 3mi imj' • 

hi iimii* from its mouth. i vi n as rcgirJs c » >1« *nr. A g^ar 
j pcrtui hat u*n arise fai t <nt at a fiom t L*- mcetij'g oi tl.o 
i river with an ocean current vvliii L flows m ,i N.Vk . ei'ic ten * 
' and ci o**s( > it almost at a right angle. 

The counii v through which the Aniu«'i: ll""** Lilid 
with loftv forest ttccs. the abode of many wad anur.a.s; 

; while its warns y,eld an .itmud i* ■ c .* ti“li. ] urge turtles 
and alhgatois are Lund 

A great dci! Ins been . ««n. in recent vearo t<* • ']»■! up 
tin* vast, almost liinitlc.S'i. resouiics of the Amizou vallev. 

A tl« i-t of sf c.iiiici s now plies upon the river, and at vari« us 
places of loading or unshipping towns aie springing up. the 
chief of vvliih is Para, the poit of the Amt/on. between 
winch place and Xauta. in l’« m. vessi-K of 1mm tuns 
ronst.mtlv trade. I p the river. Mana-. at tin* tmmrion 

of the Km Negro, is the leutial point <-f operations. It 
i mav also In* noted that '■ailing vc»-m Is h iv i the advantage of 
j an almost constant e.i->t trade wind, vvhnh eaiaMes them to 
make headway ag linst the di *-e« ndiug ( urn nt. Mi uu « oin- 
iiiiiuieation is also established on the mvig.ihle Peruvian 
afllmntsof tic* Amazon, ami on the pmtii.n of the main 
stream whuh flows through the territory of Peru, which 
drains a region rich to outflowing in valniblo products. 
The virgin soil i* capahleof yielding cvnv hind of tropical 
product in profuse abundance, and the wild forests already 
supply cinchona h.uh, caoutchouc, vanilla, sarsapaulla, 
timber of all kinds, and many other articles capable of 
being turned to account in trade. 1 In* valley i> Ji cal thy, 
and could he made capable of supporting in comfort 
2ii.fluiUMM of inhabitants. 

Sonic explanation of the various names winch this river 
beats will he interesting. The general title Amazon (also 
written Amazons or Amazonas*, which by the natives is re- 
stricted to the portion below the Rio Negro, is derived from 
the Indian woid . I masfoinu meaning "boat -dost rover." from 
the destructive Imre previously alluded to. Beyond. a> far 
as the junction of the I’eayalc and Maraiton, it is known 
to the natives as Solimoctis. supposed to he the designation 
of a tribe mi its hanks. The other names are those of 
explorers: Francisco d Orellana, who sailed dovvVi wards 
from the Najm in 1510; and Maraflop, who visited the 
upper portion in 1513. The honour of discovering the 
mouth of this river, however, is due to Vincent Yanex 
pinion, a captain who sailed with Columbus in his first 
voyage, and dales back to the year 1500. The entire 
length ( i the Amazon, from Like Lauricocha, is reckoned 
at 27*10 miles; or from the head-waters of the Ucayale. 
3580. Thus it will be seen that in actual length it is 
shorter than the Mississippi, calculated to the source of 
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the Missouri. Drifc-wood is carried down tin* stream in by Ranjit Singh, but by the treaty of 1800 tho British 
large quantities, as well as sometimes trees and portions secured the Sikh princes from molestation. It was found 
of earth. The largest island at the mouth of the river, necessary, however, in 1840, to deprive them of all 
Marnjo, in however not due to any alluvial depo.-dts, but sovereign power, and tho district 'is now entirely under 
has piobably been separated fn*m the main hind in eoii>e- British control. Tho population ill 1881 was 1,0&0,000. 
queuee of some great inundation. It posse>>es navigable Amhai.a Cl rv, capital of the above district, is a large 
streams of its own. and is high in the interior. (See walled city, situated on an open plain 1040 feet above tho 
“ Travels through the Amazon Valley.*’ by Alfred It. sea, 3 miles E. of the river Ghnggar, 1020 NAY. of Cal- 
Wallaee; also woiks by \V. II. Ed wank and II. \V. Bates.) cutta, and 6i» S.E. of Ludhiana. It was probably founded 
AM AZONS, a fabulous nation of female warriors, in the fourteenth century, by an Amba Rajput, from wliom 
Their chit f seat w.n* Themisew.i, oil the ii\er Thomiodou, it takes its name, but was of little importance before the 
near the modern Trebizond. Though the Amazons re- British occupation. Tho house's aro of brick, but tho 
jeeted the habitual fellowship of men, they did not neglect streets arc very narrow. Four miles S.E. of the city are 
the care of continuing their race; but they only bn night the military station and cantonments, the church of which 
up female children, whom they educated in the arts of war, is considered the handsomest in the Punjab. Ambala is 
scaring the right breast, that it might not interfere with well situated for trade, and is also important as being the 
the free use of the bow -arm. They are usually figured, in nearest railway station to the summer result of the gov- 
medallie and other representations, with a short mantle < liimeut at Simla. A grand durbar was held here in I8i»t) 
reaching to the knee, and the left breast bare. Their on the occasion of the visit of Shore Ali, ameer of Afghau- 
weapons were a i reg ent-shaped shield, bows and .mows, . istan, to Lord Mayo. Tho principal exports are cotton 
and the d* ublc-edged hatth-axc. Diodmus and ( 4 >. (’in- goods, grain, and carpets ; and imports, English cloth and 
tius state that Thakstik. queen of the Amazons, p iid a iion. salt, wool, and silk. The population of the city in 
visit to Alexander in Hvie.ni.i; a*.d Plutarch s.n » that 1 1**1 was .*>0,000. 

certain Am izm.s fought with the Albanians against Puiu- ; AMBAS SADOR may be defined to be a person sent 
pci us. The st« ry < f s, nu» Amazon* being presented t*> by one sovereign power to another to treat 111*111 affairs of 
Alex indei is disused by Arrian (vii. 13 i, and rejected; Mite. 

but Airiin believi > that tlmiu w.i> once a iac f Amazon', i Among the ordinary functions of an ambassador the 

The ■ rim- !« gy <.i the vwd k mueitaiii. Nine think it 1 following are the most important: — Fiist, to conduct 

wa.s derived fn m th** brn k w. rds n. no. breast; , negotiations on behalf of his country. Tin* extent of his 

oth‘1" fr« m the mo. whii h th* y are Mijijsised to authority in this respect is marked and liniitisl by the 

lias** wt iM'ij p«ii. The in \ t b pn-baMy anise from the j inner which he has re« ci\ed from home ; lie has, however, 
tigi nr and li.avi-ry of th** CiUL.isian vvoimn. 'I he Aina- 1 according to modern usage, no authority to conclude any 
z< .is . »it,r int" •iimy * f the n>M famous classical myths. \ engagement definitely, the treaty which he has negotiated 
N*'* l>u i i i;»nn*\. Mun i i.i [m i *. having no binding jkiwit till it has been foimally ratified 

A’.ai»*z. who visit* i Abwin’iiu I.VJt*. sp.- iks of a rue . by his government. Secondly, to watch over the ae< oinplinh- 

• f A:...izo*js si.uth of Da.uot. \\h > fought with Ihius and ment of all existing engagements. Thirdly, to take care 

an * w •]. nr, ted mr bnlki k-. I!u y destroyed the left bri.ist , generally that nothing is done within the territories of the 
w vu:;. 'limy h\ . ■! v\I*Ii tl-.-ii husbands, but wire ; Mate, nor any treaty entered into with other powers, by 
g<\ir:*.i rrdy by n . ju*?*-:i ; 1 1 : « ■ men li.nl nothing to «lo ! which the honour or interests of his country can he affected, 
with war. Pierre P. *It has wntte’i a long bi-f.k f 'liaitc 1 without infonning his government of such measures, 
/ikm.-.p-.- s ur b, A.. i.izi'i.s * ; *i. pn.ve that there w»ie j An ambassador has also certain duties to perform 

Aiiiizo; which m« -t tbit k i* pelted about them is , towards private individuals of his own nation, such as t«» 
colbited. I’m* most effective portion of the army of tie* j provide them with passports where they are required; to 
Ki; g f i D.ih* mev oi.-kts • f *•->• i.d thousand fen. ik* vv.ir- j present them at court, if they produce the requisite tosti- 
ri"i ailed Am i/ons.” See I)\h*»mi v. ; monials; to protect them from violence and injustice ; and 

AMBA LA f r UMBALLA, a di.ki • >ii, flistriet. and if any manifest wrong has been done, or if justice has been 

• Iiy <-f Britkh India, in the lieuti mint -governorship of the refused them, to exert himself to obtain redress, and to 

Pun; ib. 1 se< nre for them tho full benefit of the laws; and lastly, 

Amii.u. v rm isn>v eiribr.u c.s the three districts of j to a-sist them in maintaining their rights in courts of 
AmojIi. Lu ll iana, mid >i:nla. 'Hu* area is 1007 square i justice, as well by certifying what is the law of his rnun- 
smb n. and the populate ;i 1.7 oo.miio. tty upon the ]ioint in dispute as by the authentication of 

Ami-.vm I)iN[iiji r lies between 2'J' 40' anil 31" 12' jirivate documents, which is usually con lined in practice 

X. lit., ar.d b#-tvvef n 70 ' '22' and 77 ' W L. Ion., and has to sueh as have been previously authenticated at tint 
an .lie* of 2*»27 square miles. It is k tiuded mi the N. l»y foreign office of his owm government, and thence tniiii- 
t l*e on the S. by tin- K. im.il district and river luitted to him. 

Ji.mni. on the X.E. by the Hiiualayah*. and on the W. by It is now the established usage of EoroiK'nn countries 
I.ieiMar.a district and the native *t *t« of Patiala. It and of America to .send ambassadors to one another. 

1 -i-s* almost entirely i f a b vei plain, lying between the 'Ibe sending of an ambassador by any state implies that 
Nr.Vj ind Jiimfii. and i* well wat*r*-d by numerous .such state is also willing to receive one. Every state 
Mr- ci ti.' principal being the (ihapgai. which is nearly has the right, if it thinks fit, to object to any particular 
dred up m tie- hot .‘■•■wr.. 'the villages along its cmiiM* | peiNon being sent, and to refuse to receive him, or even to 
are u ry m.h.althy. The di-trif t. which in mostly agricul- ; <!••< line receiving an amkissador at all, thongh the refusal 
t.ir.l. proilut • n grain and rice, and has both a winter and [ to receive an ambassador when properly accredited, without 
.*■ 1 : r h irve-t. 'lie* grand trunk road passes through Miffii ient cause, is considered to be an insult to tho power 
tin* ..*bem region, wi.ile the .Sind, Punjab, and Delhi In* represents. In most cams it is the custom to ascertain 
Ri v i.,tir-ef ts it fnau S.E. to X.W. Ambala and the In-fore sending an ambassador whethor he will be ueee pt- 
ne.g 1 • .nrr.f* ; are intimately assm-uted with th** earliest able to the government to whom he la sent, 
diw:. ..f I-. !..]»■ l l-t*,rv. The strip of eimntry iK-tween the If in the duty of a state, with resjicct to ambassadors 
Sarii.’: > l t*i- •ibaggir i*s the H*dy Igind of the Hindu fc **nt to it, to pndect them from everything which may in 
faith, tii-- .•* i - l *.f the funner river still any degreo interfere with the due jx-rfoiinanco of their 

■ttiwTs !ir„‘ i.’ju b* ,-i * A pilgrim*. Ambala w;is seized functions. The first privilege of an amhussudor in the 
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country to which he is sent, is perfect security. The I 
second important privilege of an ambassador is, that no | 
legal process can affect him in his person or his property. 
Ambassadors are, therefore, deemed not to be amenable for 
their conduct before any criminal tribunal of the country I 
they reside in. The same principle also extends to mil 
suits, and no claim can be enforced against an ambassador 
by any compulsory process. These privileges are not con- 
fined to the ambassador alone, but are extended to all his 
suite. The law of nations in this respect is fully rucog- 
ni/.cd by the law of England. By the statute of 7 Anne, 
c. 12, all legal process against the person or goods of an 
ambassador, or any of his domestic servants, is declared to 
lie void. The third important privilege of an ambassador 
is, that his residence enjoys a security similar to that of 
his person and property; it is exempted from being 
searched or visited, whether by the police, revenue officer*, 
or under colour of legal process of any description what- 
ever. He can also import all foreign articles for his own 
consumption duty free. He is not. however, exempted 
from the payment of local rates — though, indeed, if lie 
were to decline to pay them no process could issue against 
him for tho purpose of levying them. He also pays the 
ordinary rates of postage, but ho has the privilege of send- 
ing his own couriers carrying sealed despatches, which 
exempts him from the monopoly of the post office. Tlic-e 
couriers und their despatches or mails are also regarded by ; 
common consent as inviolable messengers, unless they < 
chance, in time of wai, to fall into the hands of a hostile 
bell i gei cut. 

Another of the important privileges of an ambassador or 
envoy is the f ice exercise of the religion or form of worship 


capital. When the Rajah Jai Singh built Jaipur and 
made it his capital, iu 172*, AinU er fell into decay. The 
ruins of the town, overgrown with tre«*s and underwood, 
and intermingled with towers and temples, arc situated 
in a valley on the margin of a small Like, 'lie* town is 
overlooked by an old fortified pul. u a c, whir h is cornier ted 
by a long line of einbatth-d wall with a very large c.i*th* o:i 
the top of the hill. The palace, commenced about 1»P)0. 
and still in a good state of repair though uninhabited, 
is approached by a broad and long lligbt of steps, and the 
1 entrance is tluotigli a richly ornamented gateway. Bishop 
lleber says that the interior courts of the palace contain 
one veiy noble ball of audience, a pretty little garden with 
fountains, ami a long succession of passages, emitter' 
alcoves, ami .small and intricate apartments, many of them 
extremely beautiful, and affording from their windows, 
balconies, and tenaees one of the most striking products 
which can be conceived. 1 lie carving in stone u.d inaible. 
and the inlaid Jlowcrs and ornaments of the ap.utment- 
are equal to those at Delhi and Agra, ami only *urpa**ed 
by the beauties of the Taj Mahal. [See Ar»I! \. | 1 In re i* 

a huge quantity of stained gloss in the wind* w* in a good 
i state of pi enervation. 'Ibis palace, as well a- that at 
Jaipur, was the work of Jui Singh. Ihc cattle on the t"p 
of the lull is very strong, with high towers ami m.iehicn- 
latcd battlements, ami w.».* said, whin Bi*liop Jlchir was 
there, to contain many state prisoners, lie wa* not p*-i- 
mitted to see the int* rior. (Hrli* r s ** Journey thiough the 
rpper Riovinces of India, ’ 1 <.rgiis*o>t's *• Ih-toii of 

Eastern Architcctur * !*fi7.) 

AM BER, a miner., w. ich occurs in bed** of lignite in 
Greenland. Prussia. France, Switzerland, and some other 


to which lie ad hues ; and although it is held by the best 
writers that he has uot the right to maintain a chapel or 
chaplain under the law of nations, the use of ambassadors' 
chapels has now become general. The privilege had a real 
importance iu those countries in which different forms of 
belief were not tolerated. 

The great powers at the Congress of Vienna, iu 1*1.3, 
divided diplomatic agents into — 1, ambassadors, legates, 
or nuncios; 2, envoys extraordinary and ministers pleni- 
potentiary; 3, charges d’affaires, accredited to the depart- 
ment of foicigu affairs. 

England has ambassadors at Paris, Constantinople, 
Vienna. St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Rome. Thu number 
of British ministers plenipotentiary and charges d'affaires 
slightly vary, but is usually about twenty of the former 
mid three or four of the latter. There are also ten minis- 
ters resident chiefly ut the various South American state*, 
wdiose duties are in every respect analogous to those of 
ambassadors or ministers plenipotentiary. See Em m assy. 

The functions of permanent ambassadors appear to have 
originated in inodorn times. Tho ambassadors (wjir/Snc") 
sent by the Greek states and those sent by the Romans 
(Jegati), or received by them, were limit* d to extraordinary 
occasions. Among the Romans ambassadors were often 
sent by foreign nations to them, and sent by tho Romans 
to foreign states, and the law with respect to them (“ J»* 
fogntionfc.” Livy vi. 17) became in course of time well 
settled. Ambassadors to Romo were under the protection 
of the state, whether they came from a hostile or a friendly 
nation. They were received by the Roman senate, and 
transacted their business with that body. The senate 
appointed the ambassadors who were sent from Rome to 
foreign states. The expenses of such ambassadors were 
paid by tho Roman state, but tho ambassadors were also 
entitled to make certain demands from the provincials in 
their progress through a Roman province. 

AMMtm (or ILmkkk, according to Bishop lfcbcr), 
a ruined town in Jaipur state, British India, about 4 
miles N.E. of the town of Jaipur, was formerly the 


I countries '1 lie greater portion of it comes from the 
! southern roasts of the Baltic N*a. whine it is thrown up 
1 between Kunig-berg and Miinel. It i* nl*o obtained by 
| mining at a disl.mrt* of 200 f**rt from the *ea. and at a 
j depth of about luo feet, and i* i< und iu -mill cavites. It 
is occasionally met with in the giavel beds near LmuIoii, 
in which ease it i* mcicly au alluvial piodud. Amber 
occuis gcnciully in small pieces, whult .ire sometime'* 
colon i less, ficqucntly light vellow. or deep biown. and 
von commonly trail si uo nt. Two large li.a-M * li.ivc. how- 
ever. been fouml. one of them weighing upward* of li» lb-., 
and the other moie than 1*. The value of tl.«* former 
was estimated at 4,‘i.OoO. A good spevimen weighing 1 lb. 
U vvorth about IX 

Amber is rather harder than common re-iu.*. which it 
resemble* ill several propertie*. It is Mi.*eeptible of a good 
polish, and when tubbed becomes electrical; indetd. the 
word tkctridtu i.* derived from *iXixr£ov< the Greek name 
for amber. Its specific gravitv is l'US. When bruised 
it exhale- a slight aromatic odour; mid when h«at«d 
t«> 4 I* J Eahr. it melt*. then bum* with a bright 
light, leaving a blaek residue used iu making a superior 
varnidi. It consists of carbon, 7t> ; bvdiogen, 1U*0; and 
ox v gen. 10\>. 

’Ihe subjet t of the origin of amber lias been imnli dis- 
en*sed. but it is now generally agieed that it i* the 
mineralized resin of an extinct tree similar to a pine, which 
giew in great abundance iu northern Europe, and stiotched 
as far south as the Mediterranean. Although the-e firs or 
pines became extinct at a period far anterior to all historical 
time, it is certain that they lived in a later age, and vveie 
of a higher organization than the giant forms of the semi- 
tropical carboniferous era, which wen? prototypes of the 
cypress trees still existing in eastern North America. Pro- 
fessor Zaddach savs the anitar-producing trees must have 
grown on green- -and beds of cretaceous soil forming the 
shores of vstuaiie*. And it is not only to these prehistoric 
forests that amber bears witness; for iu thiN resin, f« *sil- 
izod by centuries of time, have been discovered nearly 
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800 different species nf insects, mostly now extinct ; and I 
inanv specimens of tin* flora of that period. embalmed 
whilst still a lixing vegetation, which ditlrr out indy from 
the fob'll plants supplied hv the blown cnal-hcd.s resting 
immediately above. Amber n*n*iMs of a mixture of sex oral 
substances. which are. a x «>l.itile oil, t\xo robins soluble in 
alcohol and in ether, sueeinie arid, and a bituminous bodv 
that resists the ariiou of all solxents. and which is the 
l)rineipal part of amber. Sell rue tier and rorehatnmer find 
that amlur deprlwd b\ etlur of its soluble constituent" has 
the composition of eampli«*r i t'j, t ». \\ iter does not 

act upon this snbst.ua e : if iloes not even dissnlxe am* 
of the suec’iue aeid. AVi hoi when higlilx reetitied extracts 
its cob m .ng matt* r. It is soluble in sulphmie arid, but 
is iej ti e']iit.it« d on addition of water. Pure alkalies 
dissi.lxr it. \\ Inn Inated amber fuses and irixcs oil* succinic 
a« i.i, water, oil, and a c« mlmstible gas. The lesidue is 
t* need. cai'-fdiunt/ t»f* a* fi l, r. Ibis when heated yields a 
*■ o!"iu a*ss nil. winch is known in pharmacy midi r the name 
of oil of amber. and is used .is an antidote for the bites of 
poisonous animals. 

Amber is i'n|bx,d in the in mu fact lire of n-aklaces. 
mouth pm, i s ot | ij.i s. ni.d othei oiu tmenls. It was ouri- 
oUsK inti rmingicU with, me mxth.s.iiiunguuls*.; the ancient 
lii ecks. and was lugiix usi*d in th»* adornments of their I 
Urnplts. bfiui: laM with otien pp*.*ii-us things upon the 
sat nil dtai s. wbeii* all <• -tiy _*:fts w» ie thmignt .ucept.ihle 
t<* tke _« >.s. Ai e. i . : : ■ _ to Hi i. dot'.s. i n»* of the -jfites «.f 
TK* • s w ^ t; id" i.f a:*’!n r. J 1 \ « n m the Rnts-li Imrows, 
am-'ir b< n:- i. i\ »■ . i. found along with pieiced stone 

axes, .up A-i.enis, ami otl.i i burii d tuasme-. 

AM BERG. a w»il built wa!!e i town on tl e rixir Yils. I 
In I ».i\ .is : i. !*. tiii I'pp* r T.il.itiu ite » i which it was foi- 
na ’ ly ti »• i api\ii. ab* ut -P‘ msVs ]..<■: Xurimbeig. Its 
j u: !.<• e i :u* s f.'ivi-r • i the Chin b « i St. Martin, which 
is 'i* a "l With, s.-x.ril tine m* nuuants. a collcgi*. arsenal. 
l*u. 1 1. .dl. boi.se i : eon*, tioii. In- mu. h:gli school, libi.uy, 
e.iid i i ■ ill* i <f natural 1 1 i - 1 « ry . It has a small-anus 
fnt'rx. •» , pl«i\inj upwards «f MJ<> men. besides manti- 
laifu's ij , irti.i nw.ue woilbu ib-tiis. salt, and 1 k»t. 

I ! « r * ar* ( i rs^ii i ib!** in n muis in the n» iglib* urhood. 
T! c Au'triit.s Raised a \:*ti r\ oxer the 1'rein li nc»r la-re 
in lie pi pt.l it *n in 1 xv a < 1 l.7k». 

AM BERGRIS ( [ai m n»; mnh»r i. a substance of animal J 
origin found prim ip.illy in w.iim ehmates, floating on the 
sea, or tl r< xxn on tin < if Madaira-tar, Surinam, and 
■Tav.i. It l as In on found in tie* intestinal e.uial of the 
Pfitjjtti r mm mi f-phnht*. Tniv d w :th the remains of sexeral 
marine at.imahs whirii liaxe s,*ni.l it for b-id. On this 
account it lias l»et n Kippo'-td to be a mot hid pioduet. 
analogous to biliary raleii 1 :. 

Ai.'s^ rjris of g« > im1 fjanlity is solid, opaque. i.f a bright 
gray col- ur. wimh is dark* st externally, and intermixed 
with }••!!' \v or i edd:sh stria*. When it is leatiil or nibbed 
it ex: > an odour which is agreeable to most persons. 

It is ^ej.erihy brittle, but when ruhlx a d U-comes .smooth 
l.k«* xxax »nd siithcimtly »rf>ft to be flattened between tin* 
iiT.j* r-. Its .sf<*eirie ^raxity vari«*» from <1*7x0 t<» <**'.<*J0. 
Wren .vji’m r:*ris is heated xxitb ln»iliri^ a hobo), a jweiiliar 
ral:..i ami ft in. is obtaiicsl as the Milntion 
* * * *1 ' , 'j'p-np*'! in small robmli-w trvst.ds. Arnbreiu 
I.as Mi fi^'M ib'e niMir. Win ii loafer, ujhiii plat ina foil 
it fi. * s. s:.vk»s. and i*» \ohitilizf-d. It i^ very soluble 
in s * r* ah oho!, in fiber, and in oils both fixed and 

xil it")**. Nitiie arid eonvrrts it into nmhrdr arid. 

A',, -.j.-is »pp<nrf to be rimpoM-d of ainbrein. with 
* «f r\-:nr.at«* and pho^phato of rahitiiri. ferric 
oxi- *-. *j:. 1 atk.iin.e chlorides. Mdtibb- in nlcohr»l, and pro- 
hablx ronta,ni!.^ b*n/,o ;c acid. 0 •<»*>.*, ; watery extract 
v.:tb ari-i and common wilt, 0*015; with O'll not 
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AM'BERT, a town of France, in the department of 
Puy-de-Ddmc, and capital of the arrondisacment Am- 
hert, situated at thn foot of A ridgn of hills in the fertile 
valley of the l)orc, miles S.K. from Clermont, It hns 
civil and commercial tribunals, and a college. The houses 
of the town are in general W'ell built, but tho streets Ar© 
narrow and erooked. Tho granite Church of St. Jenn, 
Mirinounted by its lofty spin*, is the most remarkable 
structure. Woollen cloth, blankets, laces, garters, serge, 
ribbons, linen, pins tape, xvoollcn yarn, and n large* ipiuu- 
titv of printing and engraving paper are manufactured. 
The town has some mineral springs, and the cheese of the 
neighbourhood is much esteemed. Population, 8000. 

AMBLESIDE, a market town mid chapelry in tho 
parish of Grasmere, Westmoreland. II miles NAV. of 
Kendal, and 2H0* from I/mdon, being 5 miles from tho 
Windermere station of the London ami North western 
Railway. It lit**; in a beautiful valley near the northern 
extremity of the Like of Windermere, on the little stream- 
let Rotliax or Raisehcek. It is laid out in a rambling 
irregular manner, which, however, combines with tho 
peculiarities of its situation to impart, to it a highly pin- 
turesque character. In tho immediate vicinity many 
handsome villas and houses arc situated, each in its own 
breadth of “blooming garden-ground.” Tho chapel, in 
the highest part of the town, is a plain but commodious 
building. The ilNti iet church contains n memorial window 
t«* I lie port Wordsworth, whoso former residence at Rydal 
Mount is in the neighbourhood. There is a toxvn-hall, 
also a free school, founded in 17*21. Ainhlesido is a place 
of con«.i,l, .fable n soit for visitors to the lakrs of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, ami has some good inns. There 
aie traces of Roman fortifications still existing, and coins 
are sometimes found. There are copper and lead mines 
in tiro xirinity, and a slate quarry. The population of the 
parish in 1881 was 1989. 

AMBL Y OP'SIS SFELJE'US Is the renowned blind- 
fish of the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. It occius in nil 
the subterranean rivers of the limestone region in the 
centre of the Tinted States. To make up for the loss of 
sight, two other senses, hearing and touch, are vi*ry highly 
developed. Ridges run across the head provided with a 
large number of tactile papilla 1 , thus burning, like the 
tingi r-cnd or tongue in man, very delicate organs of touch. 
I). Wyman examined fourteen of these fillies, and in three 
or four of them only was ho able to detect an eye* hall Ik?- 
ncath the skin. These lie dissected, and found that the 
exc was wholly covered by areolar tissue, and was not 
organized to receive images of external objects. Slender 
optic nerves w*cro detected, but he could not trace them to 
the optic lobes of the brain. The optic lobes arc as well 
developed as in other fish, pointing to some long Anterior 
period when the eyes were there to rereive impressions for 
the information of the brain. This fish is one of those 
which bring forth their young alive. As might have been 
ex farted, it is colourless. It belongs to the order Pjiyhos- 
TOMI. 

AMBLYSTOMA. See Axor .OTOL. 

AMBO, the raised platform in Hasten) churches on 
which singers mounted when they fuuig. The Council of 
L.u direa < tffiO-37u) 9 in *icw of tho disorderly singing of 
the time, piohihitrd all eougrcgationAl singing, and liiuit<s| 
Hunch music to tliat “frog) the umbo,” that is, to the 
regular ehoir only. 

\ lie t«*rrn is also used in general for a church desk or 
pulpit, if in the choir. 

AMBOISX, a town in France, in tho department of 
Indr*»et-Loirc, 15 miles E. of Tours, stands on tho left 
bank of the Loire, which is here crossed by a fine bridge. 
The town is situated in A wine district, which from it« 
richness has been called “ the garden of France.” It lias 
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some manufactures' of ntccl goods, files, and woollens. 
There \h an ancient castle in Amboise, which was formerly 
the residence of several of the kings of France, and of 
the Arab chief Abd-el-Kader during his long captivity. 
Charles VIII. was born and died here. When it became 
the property of Louis Philippe ho made great improve- 
ments in it, and restored thb chapel, which stands in the 
gardens, and is a fine specimen of tho florid Gothic style. 
The civil wars on account of religion broke out in Amboise 
in the sixteenth century, and hero also the epithet > 
41 Huguenots ” was first applied to tho Calvinists in 1500, ! 
when 1200 of them were massacred on the discovery of j 
their plot Against the Gnises. Tho population in IK 82 ! 
was 4500. 

AMBOISE, CARDINAL GEORGE D\ an eminent 
French ecclesiastic and statesman. He was bom in 1160, 
and being tins younger son of an illustrious family, was 
educated for the church. He was made bishop of Mont- 
auban in 1474, at the ago of fourteen, and subsequently 
became archbishop of Narbonne, which he exchanged in 
1493 for the archbishopric of Rouen. In that year he also 
became the principal minister of Louis XII., and exercised 
a great influence over both tho foreign policy and home 
affairs of France. He displayed great financial and adminis- 
trative ability, and introduced reforms in both legal and 
ecclesiastical affairs. He aspired to the Papal chair in 
1503, and failing to obtain election became the determined 
enemy of the pope, Julius II. He even encouraged a 
division between the French Church and the see of Rome ; 
but his plans failed, and he died seven years later, at 
Lyons, on the 25th May, 1510. He was buried in the 
cathedral of Rouen, where his tomb is still preserved, lie 
was faithful to his order, devoted to his country, and loyal 
to his sovereign, and ho was undoubtedly a great bene- 
factor to France. On the other hand, he has been accused 
of ambition, pride, und avarice; and it was alleged that his’ 
vast fortune was acquired in an unscrupulous manner. 
The letters of I amis XII. and Ambaise were printed at 
Brussels in 1712; and biographies of Amboise were pub- 
lished at Rouen in 1721, and hv ViVuzac in 1H06. 

AMBOYNA, one of the Molucca or Spice Islands, on 
the K. of Borneo and Celebes, lies in 30° 41' S. lat.. 
nnd liH* 10' E. Ion. It is 32 miles long by about 10 
broad, ami is nearly cut in two by a deeply indented bay. 
Attempts have been inado to carry a canal across the 
intervening isthmus, which is only a mile broad. The 
northern part, which is known ns Hitoe, is tho larger, 
while the other has the namo of Leitimor. 

Amboyna is mountainous, but abundantly furnished 
with trees and underwood, and is, generally speaking, well 
watered and fertile. The soil is for the most part a 
widish clay ; in the valleys it is of a darker colour, and 
mixed with sand. Sulphur is produced among the hills, 
some of which are incrusted with a copious efflores- 
cence of that miueral. The island is considered healthy, 
notwithstanding the great heat, of the climate. Earth- 
quakes and hurricanes are prevalent, and after the eastern 
nion«oons the rainfall is copious. It is remarkable that 
eastward of 120 J E. Ion. the monsoons are directly the 
reverse of those experienced westward of that line, so that 
the weather at and near Amboyna differs much from that 
of n gions not far distant from it. 

The earliest visit made to Amboyna by any Europeans 
was in 1511, when tho Portuguese traded to ami after- 
wards took jmssession of it. They held it till driven out 
by the Dutch in 1607. In 1612 the English East India 
. Company founded a settlement, but it was uprooted by the 
Dutch with great cruelty in 1622. Cromwell exacted due 
retribution many yearn afterwards ; but from that time to 
the present, except for a short period, the island has 
belonged to the Dutch. 

VOL. i. 


The main object, of the different European powers who 
endeavoured to possess themselves of Amboyna was to 
monopolize the trade in cloves, the cultivation of which 
spice forms the principal object of industry. With the 
dcsiro of keeping the cultivation of the dove-tree com- 
pletely within their power, the Dutch for many years 
caused it to be extirpated from every island belonging to 
them except Amboyna, where they provided for a sufficient 
production of the spice by obliging every native family to 
rear a certain number of clove-trees. In the prosecution 
of their plans the island was divided into 400n allotments, 
each one of which was expected to support 125 trees, and 
a law was passed in 1720 rendering it compulsory upon 
the natives to make up the full complement. The present 
annual produce of cloves varies rciii*idi-rably, but averages 
500.000 lbs. — each tree yielding from 2 to 5 lbs. Amboyna 
also produces most of the plants found in the neighbouring 
regions. 

Animals anil birds are not numen.us, but the insect 
kingdom is very rich. The aborigines of the island are 
called Horaforas. but the bulk of the population, which is 
mostly Christian, consists of Malay*, with some Dutch 
residents. The number of inhabitants on the island is 
about 50,000. 

Amboyna, the capital, and chief town of the Dutch 
Moluccas, lies on tin* X.W. shore of laatunor. The strict s 
are wide, and the houses, which arc of wood, except those 
of the European residents, are mostly of one story. There 
is a fort and good harbour; also two Protestant churches 
and :i hospital. The population i* about i 3.000, So? 
M«>LC< < As. 

AMBOY NA WOOD B oh iim-d fnmi the *tcm of 
a tree, PhrtMtjttm indictmu belonging t<< the order 
STKKrrLiAC’K.*:. It * a wry hand*' •-mottled wood. 

AMBROS, AUGUST W„ profe**nr of the history of 
music at Prague, the most learned of the modern historians 
of uiu*ic. It is to he deeply regretted tint he was only 
able to reach the fourth volume (Palestrina and his tim-s) 
of his great work, *• Ge-chichtc dr" Mu*ik." which is a*, 
admirable in style as it i* profound in research. He was 
born in a little village of Bohemia in 1K16. and died at* 
Prague, 1K76. His musical composition*, vocal and instru- 
mental, are «if the lomantic school, and of great merit. 

AM BROSE, SAINT, was b*.rn about tin* year 310. 
His father held the high office of pr.-vturi.iu prefect of 
4 Saul, and in this province Ambrose wa* born, pn bablv at 
Tieves. He was educated at Rome umh r the ablest 
muster.*, and having acquired some distinction as a lawyer, 
was appointed governor of I.iguria. Thu* situated, he had 
re.u-ln-d his thiity Tourth year w hen an incident happened 
which suddenly changed the entire course of hi* life. In 
a . i >. 374 Anxentius, tho archbishop of Milan, died, on 
which a violent contest iinmediat' ly arose as to the 
appointment of his successor, U turn n the two great 
parties in the church the Catholic* and the Arians. On 
the day when the election w.i* to take place the party 
feeling was so \iolent that Ambrose wan induced to try 
his influence with the people; and anoidingly he addressed 
them in a conciliatory speech. Tin- assembly came to a 
unanimous resolution that Ambrose himself should be 
, placed iii the vacant office, although he professed the 
j utmost reluctance to accept the episcopal dignity. He 
was. however, at last prevailed upon, by the express com- 
; maud of the emperor, to mount the archicpiscopal throne. 

'• Although he had been educated in the Christian religion. 

■ his baptism had never yet taken place- and he was actually 
! consecrated on the eighth dftv after hav ing received that rite, 
j The extraordinary piety and zeal of the row archbishop 
1 soon rendered him the winder of the church. But in 
! addition to his pastoral anl other sacred labours, Ambrose 
, acted a distinguished part in the political affairs of his 
15 
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time. While he lived he was consulted on all great emer- 
gencies. both by Theodosius, the emperor of the East, by 
Yalcntinian II., the Western emperor, and even by the 
mother of the latter, the Empress Just iim, notwithstanding 
her attachment to the Arian doctrine, of which Ambrose 
was the most determined opponent. The empress was 
puiticularly anxious that Ambrose should resign two, or 
at least on*\ of the Milan churches to the use of the 
Arians; but this demand the bishop pertinaciously re- 
sisted; and a> he was supjM>rted in his op]H>sition by the 
people ■lii'lina soon gave up the contest. It was, accord- 
ing to one account, upon obtaining this triumph, that M. 
Ambrose composed the calibrated hymn of thanksgi\iiig, 
the “ Te Deum I^uidamu'*/' which has long fonned a 
remarkable part of the sen ice of the Roman Church, and 
has also Ucii retain* d in the Church of England liturgy ; 
bur it is now allowed hv the Roman Catholic critics them- 
selves that the “Te Deum Laudamus" is of an age con- 
sul* rably later than that of Amhiose. 

Theodosius, the emperor of the East, was one of the 
most revennt admirers of the Archbishop of Milan; hut 
when in 3‘JO Theodosius, carried away by a blind passion, : 
barbarously gave orders for a general massacre of the 
inhabitants of Thessalonica. by way of punishment for an 

• utiage o* mmittod hv a fiw individuals, Amhn.se express* d 
in severe terms to the impnial criminal his abhorrence of 
so inhuman an ait : m-r would he again admit him to the 
iimmuuiou of the faithful until he had been subjected to 
.m « xcluse ii *f right im iiths* duration, and had publicly 
p-rNniifd pmame. in the guise and attitude of a snp- 
pl.iiit, i;i the gnat ehunh «f Milan. Ambrose died at 
M.i.in on the old of April. :»!#7 ; and the great chimb. 
fi-M its lumg made the depository of his body, received 
tii* 1 run.** ot the Borilica Ambro>i.uia. 

l:.e U-t ciiti' u of tie* w.-rks of .St. Ambrose is that 
p ,’ri.ri * d in twu \ «'lumes folio, Paris, ld>(j and lfltul. by 

■ r»..i.idh tine n « :ik Hi*. “ Other s “ and sevi l.il of his 

• j ie«'i s l av.- Im ell tMn-duted into English, and then* 
.... also Fi* I.* n transitions *.f v,,in** of th*m. 

la a.j-..:!*u to his ehaiaeter as an *-d i* sia-tie, St. 
A::. bn •*•■ ibl* * arnot atl* i.tion a* tin* tii't r* former of 
( |»i..-tuu i »h i..Usa. In tin* In jii.mng of the foiutii 

• i*t\ry tsy!v»st, r had s»t up a sinking srhool at 

Rju.t. i.ut wr k i.« w l«y tie* «ii c i •*•* of tin* Council of Lno- 

AMl-.nl th it its i tl’ilts had at all e\*llN hot 

;> hi y • .*.*1 tie* ihrgy. Out of the lonfusioii of 

.iiu.-ii of the time, t J.»* .m*i*nt (im*k systems bring 
. a* .i \ii.< ]**. .»u'l piob.ihlv only tie* Common Mod**. *t 
1 1 . : "dorian M« *i» . r* in u-** Oh it is f, ur »•« «*lo of 

A .'j.nur, all whit* not* si, M. Ambrose is traditionally said 

] .*vc C'ir.strm ml fo„r fount, aft* r the iniird** r of tli" 

• . u.g-ii.-ts. in Me.* or otior of which he anangnl all the 
; .-!•* r<*|tiii* l f* r Milan. 'I lies.* tow* of St. Ambrose 
i . a** r:t>*«l u> llui) an* dimply oetaiii of th** Greek 
II -!■-•]* r..ii. **ah. 'flu's was on** of the fifteen Gi-ek 
*. I.. , ail n ii*t:>n t«d aft* r th** miih* pattern, b< ginning 
„ , . .>!.*i Nabs do, on d.tr**r**iit k**v-notcH. *1 h** Ainhro- 

i. L*w.i«r, wire simply fragment* of the *om*' 

- <> it. a*l* to hi gin on «liff* n ht notes, and consequently 
i . two wire •jl.ke in th»* r» latioii of tln*ir notes to th** 
j. ...i * ji St. Amhro«*i* *■»• hetnl d, O. f. g a** his plili- 
f. ,.r. i ii th* pi.*n* f*rti* he refrr-cd In, and oetav* - 

L .1 ^ of white K* tes in* pl.1V(d from eft* ll of these, it 
fn,.vi that th** fii.-t tour has a semitone Mwon 
t , 5 * ( * i, 1 and thiid ret^i; the .s*e<«nd tout, lietwern the 
t r-: an*! seron*! r.ot**s: the third tour, hrlwern the fourth 
a:.', t f»;. j.otr.i: ami the f» urth tone, betwveii the third and 
f *..*■: L no:**. 'I hi* important re mi It* following from this 

• :• r* :.v*tlriiing of th** rniirieal ‘■yntern will bo found 
d. . . « 1 und-r M**ifi s, E* i i.k«n-ii< u.. 

.V*. Aoihrcs*;. u ii shown above, chose scabs (or paits 


of scales) lying well within tiro usual voices of men, and so 
insured harmoniousness for his music; but he did yet 
more, he also introduced antiphonal singing, or singing by 
two choirs taking verso and response alternately, according 
to the ancient Hebrew method of chanting, and thus in 
the simplest manner ho gained variety. 

He collected a largo mass of music, and wo have tho 
touching record of his friend St. Augustine (himself skilled 
in music) ns to the marvellous results produced by tho 
hitherto unheard effects now achieved at Milan. 4 ‘ How 
did I weep in thy hvmns and canticles,” says St. Augustine 
in his Confessions!” *• touched to the quick by tho voices of 
thy sweet attuned church! The voices flowed into mini* 
ear*, and the truth distilled into mine heart, whence the 
affections of my devotions overflowed, and tears ran down, 
and happy was I therein.*’ 

There arc fragments of music preserved by Eetis and 
others as being Ambrosian, but they are of such very 
doubtful authenticity that it is necessary only thus to refer 
to them. It seems quite certain, however, that St. Ambrose 
insisted upon u quantity ” (the nearest approach to which 
is our modern accent) being well observed ; and it is hard 
t*» conceive how tho timeless music of later centuries can 
have arisen when once men had tasted tho sweets of 
lliytluii. But tlie wholo work of St. Ambrose was in 
complete decay by the time of Gregory the Great, for an 
account of whote revival and extension of the Ambrosian 
musical system see M<u»i->, Eri i,k*i wncAi.. 

AMBRO SIA, in Greek and Roman mythology, was 
the name of tin* food of tho gods, and was supposed to 
confer immortality on all who partook of it. It was repre- 
n uted as being sweeter than honey, and of a delicious 
odour. The Sanskrit a-mrita^ or elixir of life, has the 
sure meaning. 

AMBROSIAN LIBRARY. See Milan. 

AMBULANCE (a French word, from the Lit in am - 
a fare, to walk) is the name given on the Continent to a 
t'uld ho.*. pit. *il attached to an aimy, and moving with it. 
In England the name is also used to designate the waggons. 
( lit**, and other inodes of conveyance by which the wounded 
an* unloved from the field. The first ambulance train 
was d* -vised by Baron Larrev, an eminent French surgeui, 
in 1 71*2, and it received the warm support of Napoleon. 
It was rendered more effective by the labours of an*>th*r 
distinguished surgeon, Baron Percy, who introduced a 
tegular corps of bearers, and it has now become a recog- 
nized institution in all European Altaic*. The arrange- 
ments vary somewhat in details, but they generally indudo 
:i stafi* of hearers, whose duty it i* to follow the combatants, 
and if ]*os.sible carry the wounded to the rear; a surgical 
stall'. Including the medical officers, dressers, nurses, cooks, 
and attendants, and an amhulanoo train, upon whom 
devolve the duties of tiAnsporting the wounded from tho 
tidd stations to the more permanent hospitals, and tho 
conveyance of the n* e*lful medical stores. 

Tin* most complete and perfect arrangements are those 
of the German army, where the whole system has been 
thoroughly organized down to its smallest <h tails. 'I ho 
mruiigernents of the British army in this matter, though 
far in advance of tho miserable mismanagement which 
piev..ih d during the war in the Crimea, are still admittedly 
imji ifrrt in nwny re.** fiee ts. 

I he M. Johns Ambulance Association was estaldislied 
in Is 77. with the view- of disseminating practical infoniia- 
tif-n re**p«*rtiiig first aid to sufferers from accidents, and to 
legister the names of persons qualified to act os nurses lit 
tiin** of war. Upwards of a hundred centres have been 
oUblisli*‘d in Great Britain, and instruction is now givon 
icgiihirly in a large nundsT of classes. 

AMBULATORY, in architecture, tho space Inclosed 
by a colonnade or an arcade. In the peripteral temple of 
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the Greeks, the lateral or flanking porticos ore properly I the very enlarged scope of tin* Common Law Procedure 
termed ambulatories ; the cloister of a monastery is sur- Acts of 1852-5 1, which not only enable* amendments to ho 
rounded by an ambulatory or ambulatories. made, but require the judge to make .such amendments 

Tho aisles of tho ancient Basilica, and those of the as shall be necessary, so that the n al question at issue 
cathedra], or other largo church, are sometimes called between the litigants should be tried, and false niceties in 
ambulatories. special pleading be abolished. 

AM'BUSCADE, a military term, derived from the i In parliament the term amendment is used when it is 
Italian imhoscuta , something hidden in u wood, and 1 intended to propose any alteration in the draft of a bill 
applied to a body of troops disposed so that tlicv may • or the tenns of a motion. By the rules of the Houw* of 
moke an unexpected attack on an enemy. In ancient i Commons no member, except when the House is in Corn- 
times such attacks were frequent, and generally successful, 1 mittcc. is allowed to speak inure tlrnn once on the •‘.lino 
and they arc still so among savage nations ; but the vigil- j question, but he may speak again on an amendment, 
ance with which the ground about an army, or a column on When an amendment has been proposed and seconded, and 
tho march, is now reconnoitred, renders them impossible in i duly discussed, it is the custom of the House to vote upon 
modern warfare, or limits them to attempts by small bodies i the original motion first, which is pnt from the chair thus: 
of men to intercept convoys or foraging parties which are ’ u That the words proposed to he left out stand part of the 
not well protected. question.” If this be carried the main question is then put. 

A'MELAND, a small island belonging to the Dutch But if the question be negatived the motion is put. with the 
province of Friesland. It in separated from the mainland omission of the words referred to. The term is aKo u«ed 
by a channel called the Watt, and is about 12 miles long as a polite means of dismissing a hill from any further 
and 2 brood. It contains three villages and some good consideration, by moving ns an amendment that instead of 
pasture land. Some of tho inhabitants make lime of fbc now the bill be read this day six months, 
sea-shells found on tho coast, and many of them are fisher- AMENTA CE^). a name sometimes gi\cn to n number 
men. They are a handsome race, and the women arc said of forest trees found chiefly in the north of Europe, Asia, 
to bo the finest-looking in Holland. The population, half and America, the flowers of which are arranged in a dnise, 
of whom arc Baptists, numbers 2500. ryliudrirah deciduous spike, called bv botanists an amen - 

AMEN, a Hebrew word, properly signifying u firmness,” tum. Such are the poplar, the birch, the hazel, the 
and hence “ truth,” which has been adopted without alter- willow, the oak. and many others. But as tlnir genera 
ation in various languages. Its most frequent use is at the are in fact constructed in very different manners. Arnen- 
conclusion of prayers, thanksgivings, and denunciations, tare* are more correctly sep. rated by modern botanists 
where it is understood to express belief, assent, and eon- into seural different orders, for wh.ih hv Crrci im.u.e, 
cummer in what has been expressed. Examples of its use .Salic \< i:.k. Myi:ica< . • and Casimrivai i: r. 
in all these cases are numerous in the Old Testament. The AMEN TUM is a dn»< spike of unisexual apctalous 
word u arneu” concludes all the gospels, and almost all the , flowers which falls away after flowering or fruiting. It 
epistles. ** Amen ” is often used by Christ at the beginning 1 occurs in sueli plants as the willow, hazel, and oak. It is 
of n discourse, ns an impressive particle, which in our , commonly called a catkin. 

version is rendered •• verily." | AMERICA. We shall hi re onlv take a i n*n« ral survey 

AMENDE HONORABLE. According to the old of the di>co\cr\ and settlement of the great western con- 
laws of France, persons guilty of crimes coming under tho ! tincut, or New World. Seating a description of it** physical 
head of public scandals, were often sentenced to make a i features for the at tides Xnitrii Amihh a and Sot tic 
public confession of their guilt, which was called making Amcrica. and dealing with the moral and political rela- 
the •* amende honorable." This was accounted an infamous timih of its countries in the articles specially devoted to them, 
punishment. The courts also might order a person hv ; Various traditions aud alluson** made by the early 
whom the reputation or honour of another bod been injured .Icelandic authors, led to an opinion that America was 
to make a public acknowledgment of the wrong; and such J known to Europeans a** far bade :v> tire centuries before 
a sentence carried no infamy with it. It is from this latter j the time of Columbus The Knt.il Society of Northern 
custom that the modern and popular use of the expression Antiquaries at Copcnhngin commenced a search among 
has been borrowed, according to which we say that a person 1 Danish. Norwegian, and Icelandic manuM-ripts : uo-l the 
makes the u amende honorable "when ho publicly admits any ! result, pnldisheil in 1S57. left no d-.ul»t that the Scan- 
wrong which he feels that he has done to another person, i dinavians knew and \isitod the coast of America above 
AMEND'MENT is a term used both in legal and j eight centuries ago. Biainc Hcriulfscn made a voyage 
parliainentary proceedings. In law it implies the correct ion from Iceland to Greenland in 5*81*. Leif Kricscn and 
of errors and mistakes in the pleadings or written records of j Tyrkes voyaged along the same coast in the year 1000. 
judicial proceedings of courts Of law. In former times it Tliorw ahl Kiitren extended these rerearehes in 1002. 
was a legal maxim that after proceedings were once entered ■ Thn*e resscls. coinnumkd lo rhcrfluii. were uigaged in 
on record, the judges hail no power to alter them in any {exploring along the coast from 1007 to 1010: and a 
respect, however trifling. The consequence was that after \ year afterward*, another expedition sailed from Iceland to 
a Miit was decided in favour of a party, it frequently j America. 'I hero «ecins aNn evidence that atn«ut the same 
happened that Ids adversary discovered sonic blunder made 1 time the nntires of the Oihneys and of Ireland had made 
l»y the officer of the court in making up tho record, and by j settlements on the mast of America further t«> the south, 
bringing a writ of error he deprived the successful party of ! By the year 1200 we find that the Danes, settled peaceably 
all benefit from the judgment he had obtained. This rule . at Greenland, voyaged from thence a** far north a*. 7 5 J N. 
was of necessity the cause of much injustice and great I lat., near the spot now called Barrow Strait. Tu 1285 
Inconvenience; hut. though various efforts were made to ! Newfoundland was visited hv two Icelandic missionaries, 
abolish it the legal profession, to whom it was very profit- Udalbrand and Thorwald Helgasen. All these points are 
able, contrived to retain it to a considerable extent until a now based on tolerably sure ground, and are evidence that 
comparatively recent period. Important improvements the Scandium ians ti-ited America lung before Columbus— • 
upon this practico were introduced by tho statutes 7 Geo. a fact, however, which was not known to Columbus or auy 
IV. c. 64, s. 10, and 0 Geo. IV. c. 15, and further of his contemporaries. 

advances were made by 084 Will. IV. c. 42 ; but all During the latter part of the fifteenth century there was 
former powers of amendment have been far exceeded by an ardent spirit of discovery in Europe, the principal object 
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of which was to find n passage hy son to the East Indies. 
In this state of things a project was formed by Christopher 
Colomb, or Columbus, a citizen of Genoa, to s>ail westward 
to the Indies — nn idea which shows Columbus' knowledge 
of the figure of the earth to have been superior to the 
general notions of his age. For a notice of tire difficulties 
he underwent we refer to CmA Miirs. In his first expe- 
dition, made in 111*2, he discovered Jmii Salvador. Cuba, 
Havti, niul other islands of the West Indies, which he so 
named in ignorance that the vast Pacific intervened between 
them and India proper. In the next expedition Columbus 
discovered Jamaica. In a third his disco* cries included 
Trinidad and the coast of South America near the Orinoco. 
The success of Columbus soon ga\c encouragement to 
private adventurers to the new world, one of the first of 
whom was Alonzo de Ojeda, who in 11*111 followed the 
course of Columbus to the coast of Paria, and. standing 
to the west, \ o \ aged along a considerable extent of coast 
beyond that on which Columbus had touched, and thus 
ascertained that this u-nnirv was pait of the continent. 
Am «*rigi. Vi >pnec i. a Florentine gintleman. accompanied 
<>«e<!a in tins M\age, and having on his return been the 
first to publish an account of the wonderful disco* eries. the 
country of which he was suppled to he the disrowrcr 
t.aiiic gradually t»» he called l»v his name, and by universal 
Usaj** the name of Airitt'n'ii has been bestowed on t It i< now 
ilivi-ii n « f tie* l ! obi*. It is now too fate to redress the 
injustic* wl.i. h !, i- r« . eiwl the MiKti* n of time. 

In l ll>7, w! (VitmAu- was i ngaged in his researches, 
ll.i i • asl • 1 N'-rth Am i!> i h ol h< • u ii.u lied h\ an English 
Vi S'. }. ti'i: 'rand' d by Gi'A.ti.v ( » <>r ( \ibot, a Yciieti m 
i in Hr.-! »1. w ui:d**i!o »k an expedition in company 
witli h,s son S 15. and c\p!.*r«-d a long line of the 
X Ttii An ■_ rb in t >c. </ vm.r. j In 1 1 [i* n hastian 

CaOor, m an ith- r .-\p. diti-.r.. v Nit< .1 N» w f.. midland. In 
1 Gas; aC'-r.i i • a!, a Pmtugi:* -•*, t.iuilud at Labrador; 
ntai Lr.u.l was .*ii i id* ut.iliv di-c>vi i.*d by a Portaim-sr 1 
r« ■ t nudi : <.'abr.il, ’1 h- i"i-t of th- province of r li**rra j 
1 :nn i. I r- *:n C ip- d»* \ »-la to the Gulf oi Darbn. was first i 
visited by liistidas, a .Spaniard, in Yucatan wo> | 

di'MUer d by Uiu de S«<!:s ami Piu/on in and j 

I ioii'i.t hy iV.r- d< I .-on in 1 .> 1 2, tin the peninsula of j 
1 lornia — <> » all* d on .n . •■unt "f it > luxurious vegetation — j 
the >j. u.urds, in JoIJ, found* i| the first European settle- i 
1 1 i * 1 1 "U ti.f Aim m an in i:ii!aii<l. In the same vear ' 
* s '- i-ti.iii <_ i'n«t r* ai i.-I tie hay sir.' o call'd Hudson's 
Pay. Jim Pa- :r;i oj ><>Mth*rri <*eei n was first .seen from ' 
ti.e mount... n tops mar Pintua bv Italia in and I 

two v» tr- aft» r a l.i'id'ng w.i-i «fbftid on the south-east • 
' oa?t of An.* ri- * aO"*it ti *■ nioiitl. of the Rio de la 1 

I i i!a. .»/ I)** Sji.s. w'-ti. as will as several of his crew. I 
"’*• k:d*-d, loafted. iiiid * it. n hy the natives :n sight of 
I*‘‘ **’ ' f, mr.oi*-s m ti.e r»« • it I in- Spanish government. , 
w.‘ ;i he. o* • n f**i » :i !•-.-? in di-iovon. was th- first aho t<> I 
1 ,T< i 1 * 1 “I s JiI A.'io n’i u. ».»riv m th- sixteenth cenhirv. I 
Jt.'fjir.do <V*t'Z was despit. h.-d to suMne Mexico, the ' 
*" '* rf! I state in ti * n-.v cm, tin* lit. Notwithstanding ! 
tn- • 'forts if its cii:. f. M'.nt-/nm'i. it soon fell under lie- j 
'J ^p&i'i. 'aid lia-i c.Tejuest was follow'd l,\ I 
aO 't'.'r .i. ..o-t -q«i dly vaSuaM* — that of Peru, wlios* < 
-.lOi .g:‘:o’' T > tM 1 .^poij-li Vike W.is f *ei fed bv Pl/arro. I 

I/.* * l"0;rifu.;u..i] ext*r.t of the X-w World w\n ii'»t I 

».'• n ri.,:.# it i.ntd s/ik- *»*ars aft* r its discovery bv | 
L',.ri:r.h';^ 1 i.e MiUtle rri r-xtiernitr was first rotiudeil in 

I./^n hv I'Minand Ma/'ilan. who made iris way to the 
P.!-.' ' ‘Me h : . ‘‘iiiji.g round th- . r.ntinent at its southern 
' u - l \y Giongl, the strait ti panting the mainland 


<.I A i . r.ui Ir'.in 0 . 1 - i-Lin-l of li.-rra .1.1 Kik-j?,. 

'■*’ 1.7 1.i:h W.i, li.rijr rcpiriliv) 

of f-™. ;. n .i ti^ <><},. - r 

* n “ r -‘ *y tli'- .SpaiiL.nL>- to be w woml'rfulU j 


prolific in silver And gold. Spain had become intoxicated 
with the dream of wealth opened up by the discoveries of 
her navigators, and gave the name of ** HI Dorado ” (lite- 
rally, fcl tho golden country”) to a region said to be situated 
in tho interior of South America, between tho Orinoco and 
tho Amazon, where gold and precious stones were supposed 
to be in such abundance as to bo had for merely picking 
them up. The story was communicated by an Indian 
cacique to Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of the conqueror, who 
sent Franciseo Orellana down tho Amazon river to discover 
this wonderful land. Orellana followed the course of tho 
Amazon down to the sea, but did not find K1 Donulo. The 
nearest approach to the reality was made by thu almost 
fabulously wealthy districts of Peru ami the adjacent coun- 
tries on the western coast; and the richly -laden cargoes sent 
home from thence to Spain intensely excited the avarice and . 
cupidity of the nation which now claimed the New World 
as exclusively its own. Jealous, therefore, lest other gal- 
leons than their own should make for the western lands to 
obtain a share in their precious treasures, the iSpuniurds 
circulated a rumour that the Strait of Magellan had been 
closed by a convulsion of nature. Their principal communi- 
cations with Europe were then made by wav of vessels from 
the Isthmus of Darien, which, appropriated as Spanish terri- 
t'uy- was thought to be more easily protected from intrusion. 
At Plymouth, however, there lived a certain Francis Drake, 
who by industry had acquired a small barque of his own, 
and made some trading venturer in it with profit, while 
gaining reputation for skill and courage. But he lost his 
j all by a ttvachcious attack of the Spaniards when with Sir 
John Hawkins in the West Indies, and t henceforth deemed 
it right, whenever practicable, to compensate hiiiksclf by 
making reprisals, without caring to iu.juiie when the 
precise equivalent had been exacted. According to the 
maritime logic, or “ sea divinity" of the age, nothing could 
he v b arer than bis case, as quaintly cxjmumled by a ron- 
t« mpurury : that whereas the t% King of Spains subjects 
had undone Mr. Drake, therefore Mr. Drake was entitled to 
take the best satisfaction he could of the subjiets of the 
King of Spain." He faithfully acted upon the maxim— 

That they should take who bav*- the power, 

And they should keep who rim.*’ 

Enabled by friends to equip two *rsse1«, Drake sailed to 
Darien, and having moored and concealed bis ships he 
inarched across the isthmus with a number of his m« u and 
some Indians. It was his object to intercept SpnuLsh 
tre is ure, which was then conveyed by nmb s fn m Panama 
to the Atlantic coast for shipment to Europe. During the 
excursion an interesting incident occuned which determined 
much of his future course. Fjion arriving at a certain hill 
the chief of the Indians took him by the hand, and led him 
to the summit. Hire was “a goodly and gnat high tree." 
in which steps liad been cut to ascend near th** top, when* 
a conmib'iit bower bad been constructed, capable of ac- 
commodating ten or twelve men seated. It commanded a 
\i-w of two oceans — the Atlantic on thn one hand and the 
Pacific on the other. The tree# had been fdhd in the 
i>* iehlxjiirhuod to make the prospect clearer. “ After our 
f ••plain bad ascended to this bower,” says tho narrator, 
"and having, as it pleased God at this time by reason of 
the brn z**, a very fair day, hod wen that w*a of which he 
b.id heard such golden reporto, be besought of Almigljfy 
God of his goodness to give him life and leave to sail once 
in nn English ship in that sea; And then calling up all the 
p-t of our inen, acquainted John Oxcnham especially with 
this )riw ptition and purpose, if It should please God to 
give him that happiness.” 

Having relieved a file of tmumre-mnlos of their burden, 
Drake returned home with large booty, and reached Ply- 
mouth on the Dth of August, 1573. This was a Sunday. 
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News of his Arrival being carried to church, “there 
remained few or no people with the preacher,” as the con- 
gregation broke up to welcome the seamen. 

Drake's thoughts were now intently fixed upon sailing I 
on tho ocean at which he had glanced, and he succeeded in | 
so far interesting his countrymen in tho project that live 
vessels were at length placed at his disposal, with which 
to disturb the repose of the Spaniards in the Pacific Ocean. 
But it was necessary to proceed with caution, as peace 
nominally subsisted between tho two nations. The object 
of tho expedition was of coarse carefully concealed. Its 
destination was also falsely indicated, and while Queen 
Elizabeth secretly approved of the scheme, she gate no 
open sanction to it. The squ'adron sailed from Plymouth 
on the 13th December, 1677. 

In spite of the alleged “ convulsion of nature " said to 
have closed tho Strait of Magellan, Drake effected its 
passage in seventeen days, and then sailing along the 
coasts of Chili and Pent the settlements of the Spaniards 
were touched at, and keenly scrutinized with an eve to 
what was valuable. They were then in their infancy. 
Arica contained little more than twenty houses, and Val- 
paraiso numbered About a dozen families. But near the 
latter port a large ship was plundered of many jars of 


Chili wine, jewels, and merchandise, with 00,000 pesos of 
gold, worth about £24,000. On lauding occasionally 
for water and other stores, wealtli was unexpectedly ac- 
quired. Tlius a Spaniard was found asleep with silver 
bars lying beside him, equal in value to 4000 ducats ; and 
on another occasion eight llamas were met with in charge 
of n guide, each carrying 100 lbs. of silver. Drake’s 
richest prize, however, was a treasure-ship bound for 
Panama, from which he obtained 20 tons of silver bullion, 
thirteen chests of rvals of plate, 80 lbs. of gold, the whole 
estimated at 300,000 pesos, equal to nearly £150,000. 
Nothing could exceed tin* astonishment of the Spaniards at 
finding the English in waters which they regarded as 
peculiarly their own ; while, not expecting an enemy, they 
were not prepared to meet one, and became an easy prey 
to tin* daring visitor. 

Satisfied with spoil, Drake became anxious to secure it 
by a speedy passage home. p,ut he did not like to retrace 
liis route, 1» “t the Spaniards should have prepared them- 
selves to intercept him. To avoid this coiise.jm nee he 
sailed to the north on a voyage of dw*o\ery. hoping t-> 
find in that direction a clianin 1 corresponding to tin* Strait 
of Magellan in the south, by which tori turn to the Atlantic. 
He pi in tiated bcvuiid tin* limits *L»f former ua\ igutors, 



Orango Harbour, Strait of Magellan. 

advanced along a mountainous coast to N. hit. 48°, landed in a storm at the outset, and owing t-> a *irirs of mNfor- 
und hod communication with native*, and named the , tunes only a remnant of the force rewhrd it * destination, 
country New Albion, which ia now divided between the Two settlements were founded with high-sounding names, 
slates of California, Oregon, and Washington territory, wooden houses, and bastion*. Blit the mother-country 
But having just left tho tropics, tho lowering temperature seems not to ban* bestowed a thought u]>on the colonists 
so affected his men that he desisted from A northerly after sending them out. and they perished by scores of cold 
course. Drake now determined to steer across the Pacific and famine during the first winter. It set in with uncom- 
Ocean to the Moluccas, and thus return home by circmn- tuoii severity. snow falling incessantly for fifteen days in 
navigating the globe— an achievement which had been only • April. When Thomas Cavendish. with an expedition 
once before accomplished, when Magellan struck across somewhat similar to that of Drake, arrived at the strait in 
thu Pacific homewards in 1520. Drake regained Plymouth 1587 he found many lying dead in their houses and in 
on tho 2fith September, 1580, after ail absence of two their clothes, the sun ivi-rs not having had strength to bury 
years and ten mouths, being rather moro than two months them. \ iftei n men and three women were alive, miserable 
less than the time occupied bv Magellan’s expedition. ! beings harassed by the natives while wandering along the 
As nature refused to block up tho Magellanic channel, i shore in search of shell-fish and herbs, occasionally stum- 
tile court of Spain resolved to close it to all foreign vessels hliug upon tin 1 dead Imdy of a comrade to remind them of 
by fortifications at the narrows, and colonies to keep watch their own approaching doom. Vet tluvo wretched outcast.* 
and ward, wholly overlooking the rigorous climate And hesitated to trust themselves to the English heretics, when 
inhospitable shores. A licet of twenty-three ships, earning otTeicd a passage to Peru, and a favourable wind bore away 
8600 men, Hailed from Cadiz in 15HI with this object in the vessels in which they might have been saved, 
view, and proved one of tlw most disastrous expeditions on The finding of a new passage into the Pacific Ocean by 
rtoord. rive vessels went down with 800 souls on board sailing round the islands of Tierra del Fticgo, extinguished 
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for ever any lingering hope Spain might cherish of being 
able to gnard the entrance to it. This took place in 1616, 
when Schoutcn, a practical seaman, and Lo Maire, son of an 
Amsterdam merchant, rounded the islands after encounter- 
ing much boisterous weather. For joy of the accomplish- 
ment an allowance of three cups of wine was dealt out to 
all the men on board; and Sclmutcn called the terminating 
headland, which was covered with snow. Cape lloorn or 
Horn, from the name of liis native place, a town in West 
Friesland. 

The further extremity of America was first made known 
by an expedition ordered almost in his h^t moments 1>T 
Peter the Great, to sail from Kamtchatka towards the 
north and cast, to ascertain whether the Siberian land did 
not adjoin that of America. The mission was in trusted to 
Captain Vitus Behring, a Dane by birth, with Alexei 
Tchirikof as second in command. In 17*28 the expedition 
ascertained the separation of Asia from America by passing 
up the intervening channel, on which lias been ju»tly 
best, wed the name of Behring’s Strait. Behring, however, 
was not the fird to see tin* American coast. This was re- 
served f« r KrupMicf. a Co^ack, who sailed from Kamtchatka 
in 17.11. and bung dri\cn far east by a gale found tir>t an 
island and then a country of groat extent, hut did le t 
land. The tiiM exploration of the mu thorn extremity of 
America gives an insight into the perils that still attended 
this kind of interpret 1 , -.#•) years after the continent was 
first discovert d. 

It wa» in 1 7 11 that Behring was CMinmkrionrd to under- 
take ar.othei v, v.i*e. and sailed oil the 4th of June in the 
St. l\hr. with a eompiniori ve.ssel, the St. Putt!, under 
the o mmand if Ichirikof. Being separated by a stonn in 
the inid>t of a thick ft g soon after starting, tln-v pro- 
ceeded independently, and never met again. Both were 
successful in their immediate object, and both encountered 
mournful r> v,-rsi>. Tchirik* f made the coast of America, 
wlure the shore was steep ami n cky. the surf high, and 
remained at anchor in deep water, while the mate went in 
the Png-boit with t»*n men to endeavour to effect a 
landing. Tiny were seen from the diip to row into a bay. 
•A small cape then hid them fn-m view*, and nvitlur barge 
nor ir.ui ever rv.ippc.urd. In search of them the boatswain 
and six men were despatched. These likewise never 
returned, nor w.ws any intelligence gathered of the fate of 
either party. But a large volume of smoke was observed 
ascending from the shore; and two eanots came off towards 
the ship, filled with natives, who, as soon am they saw the 
number of persons on deck, instantly ceased rowing, and 
remained at a caution*, distance. They then stood up, 
shouting ’• Agai, agai! n and returned with all spied to 
the stiand. After cruising in the neighbourhood for 
some days, in the hope of recovering bin men, Tchirikof 
reluctantly took his leave, and regained Kamtchatka. 
B< bring likewise cairn* in sight of the continent at a 
po:ot whire the prospect wax grand hut gloomy. Motin- 
t.iir.s of gr«-at elevation were discovered covered with snow, 
to t:e high»*st of width, some distance inland, Sfeller, the 
Gir:.ia:i iiatui'dist, who accompanied the expedition, gave 
to- i. ir.v ' f Mount St. Elias, which it still bears. This is 
the Mjhi.l.-i'iting fnj'it of North America, rising to the 
1*‘ '-'i t <f 17.860 f» et aly.vc* the level of I be sea. A party 
1 xi. I***! « ar.'i noticed many traces of natives, but none of 
ti.»:a wi re wr.. Som«* inlands were* afterwards met with, 
part of th»* Al- utlan t hain, and communication v;m lield 
wj ,v t:.‘- i-!.i'i.b-r*. who vn-in to have made friendly 
w.th foul intfiitions, hut had no opportunity to 
car./ thi.o into v\i cut ion. Behring, however, was cast 
i ji a di v.laie idiiid. when* );*• and most of his men 
pf r *ifce ! ::iiu*rablv of h*iirw and starvation. 

A siau A *riia wa* the result of this ill-fated 
; '. V,4 - ,J * Hearing frem ti.e return'd crew that the shores 


I visited Abounded with foxes, sables, ermines, And sea- 
| otters, the Siberian merchants formed themselves into 
small trading companies to fit out vessels, and sail in the 
i same track. The sea-otters, or sea- beavers, ns the trailers 
[ called them, from tho resemblance of their fur to that of 
tho common beaver, were eagerly sought after, as their 
skins always realized a high price from the. Chinese. The 
animals were taken in nets, surprised in caverns, speared 
while asleep, and hunted in boats till they were worn out. 
In 1746 the agents of these private companies reached the 
Aleutian Islands and brought tho first tribute of furs 
from thence to Okhotsk in 1750. To this Archipelago tho 
attention of the governor of Siberia at Tobolsk was directed, 
in 1750, as an imperial possession included in his govern- 
ment. Upon tho stock of fur-animals supplied by tho 
islands becoming exhausted, the hunters passed to the 
adjoining continent ; and gradually established settlements 
and factories, upon more than 300 leagues of roast, which 
stretched to the British territories, ami until 1867 consti- 
tuted the American jiossessions of the Russian crown. 

Behring had determined the separation of the two con- 
tinents at the Strait now named after him; but there still 
remained the question whether the two lands were united 
further east, or whether a voyage could be made round the 
northern extremity of America, similar to that of Magellan 
at the southern end. In this sense the northern outline of 
the continent cannot be said to have been determined until 
more than a hundred years after Behring’s time, when, after 
many a gallant attempt had foiled, Sir Robert M*Clure first 
made the long-sought North-West Passage —an achieve' 
inent the story of which belongs to our article on Poi.au 
Em.iuxs, Noktii. 

Shui after tho Spanish conquests in America became 
known, the French began to participate in the zeal for 
adventure, and in 1524 an expedition was despatched by 
Francis I., under Giovanni Verazzano, a Florentine, who 
surveyed a lino of coast of 700 leagues, comprising tho 
United States and part of British America. But in 15U8 
Auhert, a Frenchman, had already discovered the St. 
Lawrence River. Jacques Cartier, also a Frenchman, in 
1534 nearly circumnavigated Newfoundland, and entered 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In his second voyage, the 
next year, Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence to the 
habitation of llochelagen, near the site of Montreal, and 
brought away a native king to France. The coast of 
California, on the west side of the northern division of the 
continent, w.u» discovered by Ximenes, a pilot, who lmd 
murdered Mendoza, a captain, despatched by Cortez oil a 
voyage of discovery; the Gulf of California, or Sea of 
Cortez, w as first entered by Francisco de Ullua, another 
captain sent out by Cortez in 15311. Tho Spaniards 
subsequently undertook several unsuccessful voyages; but 
thiy did not abandon tbeir hopes, and at the close of tho 
sixteenth century Sebastian Viscaino advanced along tho 
western coast as far as tho Oregon or Columbia River. 

Colonization in North America by England commenced 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Sir Humphry Gilbert 
wms the first to attempt it, though he merely took formal 
]H.sMS»ion of Newfoundland, In 1683 ; his half brother, 
the <eh hmted Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1684 conducted nu 
exp, dit ion which discovered the country lie named Virginia 
— in allu-i.iii to his virgiu queen Elizabeth. It was not, 
however, till 1607 that there wu planted here, on tho 
bank** of the James River, the first little germ of Anglo- 
Saxon America, in the persons of a band of English 
gent Jem, n and a few artisans, who bought land and 
provisions from the friendly natives. It is not a little 
rem, 'ukablr that no less than 11U years should have 
elapsed aftir North America was first visited by Cabot, 
befop’ a single Englishman had effectually settled in the 
country. A rear later the French were following up 
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the discoveries of Jacques Cartier on the St. Lawrence; 
Champlain discovered the great Lake Ontario and founded 
the city of Quebec, which for more than a century was the 
centre of French trade and civilization in North America, 
and tho point whence the efforts of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries radiated. 

About this same time (1007) the navigator Hendrik 
Hudson was making attempts to penetrate the north-cast 
passage by Novaya Zeinlya, and despairing of success h« 
struck across to the other side of tho Atlantic, and in 1602 
discovered the beautiful river which bears his name, and at 
the entrance of which the city of New York now. stands. Next 
} ear be again bore up north-west, and entered bv Hudson 
Strait into the \ast bay beyond, which he took to bo an 
inlet of the Pacific. He intended to winter here, and follow 
up bis discoveries in the spring; but his crew mutinied, 
and placed him with his gun in a small boat at the mercy 
of the waxes, after which nothing was heard of him. 

The violent efforts made by King James to extirpate 
Puritanism in England drove a large number of the Inde- 
pendents to embark at Plymouth in 1620 for the New 
World. These emigrants, known as the Pilgrim Father-*, 
disembarked from the Mnifjimrcr on tho North American 
coast, in lat. 42" X., on a bay about 200 miles north-east 
of the river-month discovered by Hudson, and there founded 
the settlement of New Plymouth, calling tho land New 
England. A year afterwards the Dutch bought Manhattan 
Inland (at the mouth of the Hudson River, on which the 
central portion of the city of New' York is built) from 
t lie native Indians for twenty-four dollars, and founded 
there the settlement of New Amsterdam, naming the 
country round it New Holland. The present name of 
‘‘New York*’ was not applied to tho country and to the 
<itv until some time after the Dutch colonics on the 
Hudson River hail, in 1682, capitulated to the English. 

There were now (1621) five European settlements on the 
North American coast: the Spaniards in Florida (15121. 
the English cataliers in Virginia (1607), the Dutch at tho 
mouth of the Hudson (1621), the English Puritans more 
to the north (1620), and the French on the St. Lawrence 
( I6 ok); in 1638 a sixth xvas added by the Swedes, who 
ihen colon! red the DeWsiro River. In 1635 British settle- 
ments wen* formed on the South American mainland in 
Guiana at the mouths of the Berbicc and Surinam, anifcbv 
the French in Cayenne further east. In 1670 the Hudson's 
Bay Company was formed, consisting at first of Prince 
Rupert, cousin of Charles II. of England, and certain 
associates of his, who were invested with the absolute 
proprietorship and sovereignty of all the territory draining 
into Hudsons Bay and its strait. In the same generous 
iihkmI the Mem- Monarch made a grant of the whole 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, hetw«*en 
the parallels of 22" and 36° 80', to eight needy courtiers — 
tho allotment embracing twelve of the present United States 
and a large portion of Mexico! The charter constituted 
them absolute proprietors of the soil, with power to estab- 
lish cities and manor**, baronies and counties, create orders 
of nobility, erect fortifications, and levy tnnips. The first 
settlers sailed in 1670, and founded Charleston, while the 
txvo Carolina** further commemorate the name of a munifi- 
cent donor who could in a free and easy manner give 
away estates numbering millions of square miles. In 1682 
Charles also granted very extensive territory to William 
Penn, who purchased portions for colonization from the 
Delaware Indians, and founded tho state which beam his 
name (Pennsylvania), combined with syfro, “ wood.” The 
lost settlement formed on the American mainland during 
the seventeenth century was by the French, who, after their 
countryman La Salle had first dcsccndnl the Mississippi 
(1682), invaded Spanish claims by settling in Louisiana, 
about the month oi the great river, in 1602. 


In 1733 the English extended their colonization south- 
wards from Carolina, naming the new country, after the 
English king, Georgia. In 1756 there broke out the Seven 
Years’ War, in which Britain took the part of Prussia against 
France, Austria, and Russia, arid during this contest Wolfe 
made his conquest of the I’rcnrh Canadian posww< : 
From the tropical swamps of Florida far away to t Li- 
lt ninhabi table frozen north was now one vast British settie- 
| ment, rapidly growing in population and material wealth : 

] no much so, in fact, that it occurred to statesman at horn** 

■ that the finances of the United Kingdom might fairly he 
relieved by the colonics being taxed to pay for their i.*.vn 

i necessary defence. The colonists, liowcwr. objected to L-- 
taxed hv Imperial authority, even though the money xvas 
i to lie spent solely for their own direct benefit ; and the 
. experiment end**d in leaving the English masters of Canada 
only, while the United States entered upon an independent 
career, which will he treated of in its appropriate place. 

Early British researches in North America were ebb 6v 
directed to the examination of the western coast, under 
Cook, Clerk**, Mean***. Vancouver. &tv. to the development 
1 of onr groat Canadian dominion: and to arctic or north- 
west expeditions. During the reign of Henry VIII. at- 
tempts were made by the English to find the iiorth-w»*<t 
• pas -age to India without success; and in the next n- ; jn 

■ Sir Henry Willoughby failed in his M-ardi of a north-' T-t 
passage. Three successive voy lges in search i f the n< rth- 
" est passage were made in the reign of Elizabeth by 
Martin Frobisher, who in 1576 and the two following 

! years explored Labrador and <ir •onhind. hut without any 
further result. Among onr enrh mi.h-wf-r xoyages cf 
disco* cry may he meiitio 1 those of Davis, in 15*5 : of 
Weymouth, in 1602; of Ki: gli. , in 1G“6; of Hudson, in 
1610; of Hutton, in 1612; and of Bxlot and Baffin, in 
1615, from the latter of whom Baffin's Bay has been named. 

. Nothing more was done till 1772, when Richard Hearne 
I travelled from Hud-on'* Bav to the Frozen Ocean, and 
; di-eovcred the Coppermine River. In 1723 Alexander 
i Mackenzie traced the Mackenzie River t«» its month in the 
i Frozen Ocean, and also crowed the iWky Mountains to 
j the Pacific. In 1M* the British government comment td 
that series of expedition* which, aided hv tin* Hinton's 
Bay Company and by private enterprise, and conducted \ v 
1 Parry, John and James Ross, I.yoii, Franklin. Richardson. 
Beechv, Simpvrn. Rae, M ‘Clin lock, and oilier-, haw* r» - 
stilted in those interesting discoveries detailed under PoI.ai: 
RfoIONS. X'MiTII. 

Sir John Richardson, in his “Journal of a Boat Voyage 
through Rupert's Land and the Arctic Sea” (London. 
1 85 1 ). gate a general account of the physical geography • f 
I British and (at that time) Russian North America, which 
! contained much valuable information, and enabled ns to lav 
j down for the first time some of the leading geographical 
j features in north- western America, namely, the country 
| between the Mackenzie River and Behring's Strait. In 
j 1853-56 Sir William Logan was employed on a geologic i] 

; survey extending from the coast of Labrador on the east. 

| separating Lower Canada from Rupert's Land, and extending 
to Like Superior, in which he discovered the oldest system 
of rocks yet known, and named by him the Laurentian. 

In consequence of the growing importance of British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island, it became desirable, if 
possible, to discover some practicable passes over the 
Rocky Mountains to connect them with Canada. In 
1*57-60 Capt ain Pallisscr, Dr. Hector, M. Bourgean. and 
Lieut*»n.int Blakist* n were engage*! in making a earvey 
for this purpose, and they discovered several posses all 
i leading from the South Saskatchewan River, And between 
42° and 52" N. lat. In fact, it was found that the moun- 
tains, win* 1 1 are from 50 to 60 miles broad, might be crossed 
with less difficulty than was supposed. 
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Among the most interesting recent explorations in 
British North America was one made by Viscount Milton 
and Dr. Cheadle in 18ti2-(>3. Tlu»y proceeded from 
Quebec to Chicago, thence through Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. and down the Red Ri\er to Fort Gam (now 
Winnipeg'), in Rupert's Land (now the North-west Terri- ' 
tory). They left Fort Carry on August 23. and reached j 
Fort Carlton, a settlement of the Hudson's Bay Company j 
on the north branch of the Saskatchewan River, on the 2t»th 
of September. On October 10 they left this forr, and 
travelled uorth-WL-tward, hut in about a week went into 
winter quoitens till .»ul April, 18<»3. when they started west- 
ward through a tine country, and reached Edmonton, 
another station of the company on the North Saskatchewan. 
On dum* 3 tliev left for the Athabasca Kiu*r and the 


Several other expeditions were subsequently made, under 
the auspices of tho United States government, to various 
parts of their territories, the most important being that of 
Captain Fremont in 1812—44. Ilis geographical researches 
embraced the immense tract of country extending from the 
continence of tho Kansas River with the Missouri, to tho 
cataract of the Coliiud»a and the missions of Santa Barbara 
and Pueblo dc Ins Angelos in New California. The other 
expeditions, surveys, and journeys were undertaken by 
Albert, Wislizenus, Cooke, Johnstone', Emory, Staushmy, 
and Richardson. These surveys not only disclosed millions 
of square miles of magnificently fertile land suitablo for 
every requirement of man, but made known wonders and 
beauties of nature exceeding anything of the kind in tho 
Old World. Some of these were first described bv Richard- 


Rocky Mountains. Their journey to the mountains was 
tluough a ei'Untn wril watered, with fertile plains, dense 
forests, and occasional swamps, coal-fields lying beneath a 
great part of their route, llaung crossed the Athabasca 
they entered a ii.ii row rocky ravine, the \ alley of the 
Mvette, lusit with rocks and boulders. On the other side 
of the river Mvetie the track improved, and on July 10 
they struck the Frazt r River, hut they could nut keep very 
luar it inconsequence of the spread of water and the steep 
and rugged mountains. After experiencing great difficulty 
and danger they reached Moose Like, a fine sheet of water 
into which the rivtr expands, and ultimately arrived at 
the settled district'* of British Columbia. 

Tin same journey of nearly 30OO miles arrovs the 
Canadian lMi.im.in, by somewhat different routes, was 
accomplished in 1*72 by Mr >aiidford Fleming, and in 
1 ^7 .» by Captain Butler. 'Ihe latter, in his "Wild North 
Land’* (London, 1*71). diwrihcd in glowing terms the 
’r.-.-jualkd beauty and grandeur of the scenery of the 
I** a«e Kivir Pa*-. The noble river flows on it*, journey of 
2oou nubs to the *,-i in a broad powerful stream of 250 
to vards in wuth. at tinier cltaving its way through 
tu-L'l tv tbasm-' in tiie mountains. “ whose steep cliffs 
frown diwn o:. ti.«- bl.ek water through t»0U0 feet of 
i liz/v verge." 

Mu. •• l*'I7 the \ ueui- pi riioim i.f British North America 
1 , 1 -xi epting Ncwfi ’I’.'iland > haw l><*en fu*ad into one grand 
])<>mii.io!i. the nglits of the Hudson's B.iv Company have 
been transferred to the Dominion government, and Canada 
has nit» red up< n a magnificent career of development ami 
progress. Probably i,o newly -settled country in the world 
ever made such npid and substantial strides in material 
pro*perit\ as Manitoba — u provinre situated in the heart 
of tho Dominion, .-lir •*«! cdf the great North-west Territory’. 
Up to that time it was known as the Red River Settlement, 
and "Fort Carry." a trading Nation of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, was tin- principal town. Fort Carry, under the 
alt* red name of Winnipeg, became the capital of the new 
p. ri ' i:.ce of Manitoba, ami from a collection of huts in - 
Labll»«l by 255 p.-i pie in 1870. it bad by 1882 become a 
cath-dr.d < sty witn gu.CM'O inhabitants, living in wide 


son in “Wonders of the Yellowstone Region in the Rocky 
Mountains" (London, 1871). The Yellowstone is an 
upper tributary of the Missouri, and the basin in which its 
head waters take their rise lies fiOOO feet above the sea, 
buried in the recesses of the Rocky Mountains, hidden 
from view, and shut in on every side by huge mountain 
barriers of 8,000 to 10,000 feet in hgght. Some of these 
are absolutely impassable, and others are penetrated only 
bv obscure and difficult passes. An expedition under 
official auspices, profiting by the experience of previous 
attempts, sought a passage through the encircling moun- 
tains oil the northern side, up the valley of the Yellowstone 
itself, succeeded in forcing an entrance into the central 
basin, and found their toil and enterprise amply rewarded 
by the plenty of a land abounding with fish and game, by 
scenery of extraordinary beauty mid grandeur, ami by tho 
discovery of wonderful natural phenomena. 

The Yellowstone was found bursting through the moun- 
tain chains which encircle its sources by a succession 
of profound chasms of from 800 to 3000 feet in depth. 
The basin of the river is nearly circular in form, from 
7)0 to 75 miles in diameter, about. 2000 feet below 
the great ranges which form its outer rim, and would 
appear to have been in past ages the scene of wonderful 
volcanic activity. The only remains of this action now 
are thousands of hot springs, two of which, the Giund 
Geyser anti the Giant Geyser, are of unparalleled altitude* 
and splendour. The former ascends in one great body of 
water, 20 by 25 feet, to the height of HO feet ; and from 
the apex of this column five great jets shoot up, radiating 
slightly from each other to tho immense height of 250 
feet — the earth trembling under tho descending deluge 
from this vast fountain, the grandest and most majestic in 
the world. Great cluuds of steam rise upwards of 500 
feet, while the waters pour ill A seething flood down tho 
slope into thu river. Entombed within the surrounding 
forests of tho basin, at a height of 7788 feet above the sea, 
lies a large and lovely lake, which forms tho crowning 
beauty of the scene and the grand reward of the traveller's 
toil. 

The district is comprised within the western territory of 


Land-due “tnit*. ar.d owning substantial public buildings 
.■*u t. as wi.uld do i.o discredit to any city in Canada or the 
Mates. 

It* 1 Unit'd Sr if' giivernrn* ut, on beriming possessed 
'* U in l^o.j, -.♦■iit Captains L'-wi.-j and Clarke to 

1 “I'l 1 • ’ t*'-'- g> h- west of ti.e Mississippi. They trac'd 
t!.- vi .v,!,- i ',i 4 r-<- : tr.<* Miw.uri to it-, sounc. and made 
a imp of tf:e I'. ei-nt r'-gi'-ns. Mr. Dunbar and Dr. 
H , 1 ..:»r expl« r<d t!.» Ib-d Kj-,»,t m l^jj. (Mi* ral J*ike, in 
... yi. . llMl j ies» .iii'li* s v.e**? of til*- Mississippi. 
In l*l'a Maj« r J.* : / ( .pl-p-d a wide range of country 
is i .d*,2 ix tw fin i .« Mp-^sippi, r Li- Mi^uri. and the 
Arkan*x : tla* k 4 j,„. r , areompanied hy 

i ?. jroined a, .■ h of li.t, region \w-l;\.ud of the great 
Crt:’.ad..Hi Lakes. 


Wyoming, some considerable distance from tho most p>pu- 
lous [portions of the States. On the ground, however, of its 
1 containing so many marvels of nature, the United Staten 
government reserved the whole district from sale or settle- 
ment, and set it apart as a great national park. Most 
tilings in America are on a bigger scale than anywhere 
rise, and no other country in the world has a "park” 
hk** this, measuring 8578 square miles. 

Further south the toNM of the Colorado presents features 
whirb are in soi no resjn-cta the most extraordinary on tho 
earth’s surface. The entire basin consists of a series of 
table lands, rising one above the other, and all cut through 
to a vast depth by the main stream and ita tributaries, 
wliirii rise in most cases amid the snows of the highest 
ranges, and run in rapid and iiercnnial sources to the 
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plains at the head of tho Californian Golf. The plateans 
rise by successive gradations from 4000 to 7000 and 8000 
feet ; they aro broken through along the lines of water- 
courses, and generally present towards those lines abrupt 
wall-liko escarpments. Complete barrenness prevails on 
all these broad lands; little vegetation except Artemisia 
scrub is to be found from the 30th to the 42nd parallels 
along the plateaus, and wide tracts exhibit nothing but 
bare rock on the surface. Tho bods of nearly all the rivers 
are sunk to a depth of hundreds and thousands of feet 
below tin* level of the country, and they thus How through 
narrow sharplv-cut gorges or canons— a phenomenon not 
unknown in other regions, but hero displayed on the 
grandest scale conceivable. The main Mi earn of the 
Colorado Hows for 500 miles at the bottom of a chasm 
from 3000 to 5000 feet deep. The. walls exhibit a 
succession of geological strata corresponding on the two 
sides, and this fact, coupled with other circumstances, leads 
to tho foiicluiiuii that this wonderful phenomenon is due 
simply to the Mow action of running water; in short, that 
tho river and its tributaries have, in the lapse of ages, cut 
down their beds through all the sedimentary strata and 
several hundred feet into the granite base on which they 
rest. Amongst the first to describe this remarkable 
country was Dr. Bell, in his “New Tracts in North 
America” (London. lHfiO). 

The countries which were solitary wilds in the days of 
Fremont are now covered with busy, thriving, and rapidly- 
increasing populations. Not only has the number of tile 
people increased at an unprecedented rate, but the area of 
the states has been enlarged — on the south by the incor- 
poration of portions of Mexico, and in the far north by 
the purchase of wlmt was long known as Russian A merit*: I. 
The discovery of gold in California, the immense popu- 
larity of the States ns a field for emigrants from Europe, 
the very favourable terms of settlement and acquisition 
of hind offered by the great Republic, aqd the extraordi- 
nary facilities presented by nearly 100.000 miles of railway 
for easily reaching any part of the vast area between the 
Atlantic and J’acilic, have all combined to render every 
part of the 3.500.000 square miles comprised by the 
Uuitcd States as familiar os any English county. 

Exploration and settlement has not proceeded at any- 
thing like the same rate in the southern part of the con- 
tinent. De la Condamine, Godin, and other men of science, 
were sent out by the French and Spaniah governments in 
1736 to measure an aro of the meridian in South America. 
The results of this expedition, published by Libia in 
Spanish, and by Condamino in French, added largely to 
the existing knowledge of South America. But of* far 
higher value were the researches of Humboldt and Bi»n- 
pland between 1799 And 1804. Duriug this period they • 
traversed the country from Mexico to Lima, amt accumu- 
lated vast stores of information. Bonpland started from , 
Buenos Ayres on another expedition into the interior in , 
1818. About tho same time Dr. Spix And Dr. Martins 
commenced a laborious Bcrics of researches in Brazil ; and 
the South American Btates, on establishing their inde- ; 
pcndcncc, sent out various expeditions of a minor kind. 
Between 1H2H and 1X35 three European travellers, descend- 
ing tho Amazon, traversed the whole breadth of South 
America from the Pacific to the Atlantic — viz. Lieutenant 
Mawc, K.N., in 1X28; Dr. IMppigin 1881 ; and Lieutenant 
Smith, U.N., in 1834. Tho resejirehes of Pttppig were 
especially valuable, for he returned with dried specimens of 
17,000 plants — many before unknown — several hundred 
stuffed birds And animals, and a large number of sketches. 
About the same time Another extensive journey was 
Accomplished by Alcido d'Orbigny, who travelled through 
tlis Bands Oriental, Patagonia, La Plata, Chili, Peru, and 
Bolivia. More important still wero the results of the 


| great sun-eying expedition of the Adventure and Beagle , 
j which not only made a very careful survey of the coast on 
! both sides of the continent south of the equator, hut also 
1 made several excursions into the interior, ami brought 
home a greater mass of geographical information than any 
previous expedition. Very valuable collections in all 
departments of natural history were made by Mr. Charles 
Darwin, the naturalist of the expedition, and whose work, 
4 * A Voyage Round the Woild, M can Mill be lead with in- 
terest. During the year* 1835 to 1 8 11 Sir Robert Sehora- 
biirgli exploit'd British Guiana and the country to the west 
; as fur us the Orinoco and Cassiquiaii. On reaching the 
Upper Orinoco he was enabled to connect hi.> observations 
with tlu*ic of Humboldt, and thus was completed a series 
(•f fixnl points, astronomically deteimiucd, along a line 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The river Amazon has been visited by Mr. Wallace. Mr. 
Bate-., ami M. Aga.s-.iz. all of whom ban* contributed mm-li 
Useful information iv*pcctiiig it ami the U'untjy around it. 
The rivtr is now navigated to more than 3o<io mil. s from 
its mouth. The Rio Pm us. one of its affluent**, was 
explored by Mr. Chandler in an open boat in 1MJ4— tin* 
tirM European who had ever ascended it. He found 
the Indians on its banks in such an exceedingly primitive 
state that they still used stone hatchets, ami the animals 
on the banks of the rivi-r show id no fear at the .ippt .trance 
of strangers. 

Several attempts have been nude by the Peruvian 
government to explore the rivers in their eastern teiiitorv, 
and endeavour, if possible, to open up water communica- 
tion with the Atlantic. wL would prove of unspeakable 
importance to the country. r n 18 HU the explorers upended 
the river U cay ale from it.** confluence with the Marauon to 
the place where it is formed by the junction of the 
Lrubamba and Tainbo, a distance of 7 7 '2 mile*. The 
country passed through on this lung voyage was before 
unknown. It is described as salubrious and fiuitful, with 
facilities for trade. 

In 1808 Captain Bin ton exploit'd the highlands of 
Brazil, and descended the liver 8an Kiam i-c on a raft, 
a distance of miles from Sahaia to the m\i. He 

found that the highlands, instead of being, a* wa« gi m r- 
ally supposed, a swampy flat, aie exceptionally l.e.utl.v, 
and the scenery in mam paits exceedingly giaud. 

Withal, however. Si nth Anmna. though po-sc^i d of 
magnificent and boundless resouiccs, has been left far in 
the background by the rapid stride-* of development made 
by the northern portion; and the reason will be better 
understood if the circumstances of the history of South 
America are remembered. From the period of their dis- 
covery until the early part of the present century. Mtxico 
and nearly the whole of Central and South America, were 
held ns colouics by Spain and Portugal. The cruelty and 
unsiTUpulousness with width the continent was in the first 
instance conquered, was even exceeded by the ferocity with 
which the Indian subject populations were subsequently 
treated. Document s long buried amidst the Spanish archives 
depict acts of extol lion, pel fitly, ci ucltv. and oppression 
practised upon the Indians such a* have rarely been par- 
alleled — priests vying with l.ivmcn in extracting money 
from those they ought to have protoi ted. As the sole aim 
of tin* Spaniards in the colonics was to enrich themselves, 
i so the government at home made all its acts and regnla- 
! tiulis subordinate to the grand object of rising a revenue. 
I Spain retained in her hands the whole trade of tho colonios, 
( and gum ded her monopoly with the most severe penalties. 
, The price of all European commodities was enhanced three, 
four, or Mx fold in America. The colonists were not 
S allowed to manufacture or raise any article which tho 
i mother country could supply. They wore compelled to 
i root up their vines and olives, and for a long time one 
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colony was not even permitted to send a ship to another. 
To support such a system it was necessary to keep the 
people in profound ignorance, and to encourage prejudice 
and superstition. Schools were extremely few ; permis- 
sion to establish them was often refused, even in towns 
where the Spaniards and Creoles were \crv numerous; 
while the importation of luniks, except hooks of Catholic 
devotion, was rigorously prohibited. Even the more grave 
and dry sciences, such as botany, chemistry, and geometry, 
were objects of suspicion. And the more effectually to 
crush all mental act i\iry. natives of America could rarely 
obtain leave to s;n abroad, to seek in foieign countries what 
was denied them in their own. The priests, sharing in 
the spoil, filial the mind'* of the people with childish 
superstitious ns a means of continuing their own power, 
and employed the terrors of religion to teach them patience 
under oppression. To create a race of servants devoted to 
its purpose s the court bestowed all other**, from the liighest 
to the lowest, on natives nf the peninsula exclusively ; and 
a swarm of public functionaries had unlimited power of 
interfering. \ex;ng, hunting. and plundering under the 
forms of law. In Iliazil the Portuguese carried out a 
policy sirnil ir to th it pursued in the Spanish colonies. The 
9 monopoly which the mntlu r country retained of the com - 
raerce of the colony was e< pi-lily rigorous, the restrictions 
on its inti mal industry as seven*, and the same means 
were employed t«» kn ]• the people iu a state of pupilage 
and igm ranee. 1>« \\n to I8»u; the printing jiress was un- 
known in Brazil. It s(M*'ns strange, hut it is no less true, 
that for lhi‘« «• f* *.! uri.*< Spain and Portugil were abb* to 
carry < nr a *>\ - ! e 1 1 utterly iiM'ust and immoral, and in 
whi* h the isit* :>*'•* “{ in my mm: ms of human beings were 
hibitui’Iy an i tririb-Titi.igly s.v ritieed. Ami. 1 wrong 
wa> up.d« ubt> diy dm- t*. the colon;.-* theins. l\e>, for 
throughout all tl.. .so lor.g generations the jas.ple wore «o 
cr.ilk-! n sur* r*>titi‘.Ti and prejudice a* to off.-' tually 
retard the'r v* !il ai.d material pr*.gr* s«; under condition** 
of irf cd« X-t wire rithrr of th** two muntrii s c\**r 

profit*/. 1 y the s\sti»tn. for in the di}** when heavily -laden 
gall's :is w*T“ incessantly arriving with the rhh treasures 
of her Am* riran cohnic*. Spain was. as regards finances, 
almost in tin? same brggired condition as in more recent 
time*. 

It is hard to «av liow long Spain and Portugal would 
have retained their American colonies but for the advent 
of XapoV-m Ik.r.aparte. In 1*0*. when Ferdinand was 
deposed and .lo-epli Bonijuite * le\atc*il to tin* throne of 
Spain, ti e rehti.m* of the r .b ail's with the rnotln r country 
were unsettled. Ferdinand. In ing a prisoner, wa*. polit- 
ically sre- iking, a nonentity, while Napoleon's brother, 
clearly an usurper, wanidioi ^ to and rejected by the mass 
«f th ■ c ts. In this •rid', they would probably have 
declared f ir indep* nd"m e at once, but that the land was 
overru:. :»i 1 all pi.blii -itinti-ms oci ripied, by a host of 
Spa v i .* * i - w h . w<ji* ,v. else f., ,i eh ing<* which th'-y fore- 
j-iw i.-s ,'t 1 id to the downhill of t h*-ir power, IhiswU'. 
p* rf* i t.y -I'ld^rstie-d by tl.o r closes, and in tlie first 
nov ’r.i—ts which place n*.th’.i.g was Kiid derogatory 
to tie .'ipre’ni y of Spi'n. though indcp*nd«‘n< <■ w,i- 
el'ar'* •! .it. By **p /:i c efforts *' junta* o! 

• r r • .* . . ■ f-.r :r,* <1 --fir-t at <' iraera* in Jxigi. and 

t:" r i p* erj, |;-J. »;i,s Awe. and <_'bi!i. In 1*10 the first 
b. w *.rr* » tb !■■ br.ke out it, M»-\ico, but unfortunately the 
»<■!., j i i t,e.g, ]#,* « tij" slaves of superstition and 
tyr.i. v. to e in ry out tie ir bob! stroke snrcessfully at first. 
Aft' r ’ -rt * hough b|<#..f!y stmggb s tb»* juntas' were nearly 
all j.' * d /'ah — i *d\. leiwi-v.-r, for a time; for freedom once 
in\.'w -m, jot to be lightly .surrendered. The story of 
the "-ing 1 '.iry, variable, and pint railed straggles which 
Hj 'U recoT* ■:.«*nred and resulted in t ntirely fre.-ing America 
1* ’ r - *h" yd..-, will be found in our articles upon 


the various countries concerned. With tlio surrender of 
Callao in 1826 tho Spanish flag ceased to wave over any 
part of the continent, and of all her vast possessions in tho 
New World only the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico now 
own allegiance to Spain. Brazil, as is shown in the article 1 
devoted to that country, rose from being colonial to he 
j imperial and independent without any violent revolution, 

] and the result 1ms been greatly in favour of the peace and 
I prosperity of the country. 

I One of the causes which lias been most effectual in 
retarding the progress of tho various South American 
. n mn tries has been the almost ceaseless state of internal 
| strife, revolution, and war that has prevailed — all probably 
j arising, however, from the depth of miserable ignorance, 
j superstition, and lazy habits into which the people had sunk 
i tinder centuries of misgovernment and oppression. No 
< sooner lias it been discovered that one country enjoyed any 
I special advantage arising from its natnral circumstances 
! than the whole benefit that might have been conferred by 

■ it has been dissipated by haring to defend it in bloody 
I and exhausting wars, against the avaricious jealousy of a 

• neighbour. In this way vast mineral treasures and 
i guano deposits, which might have been to the countries 
| concerned — as the Californian gold-fields woe to the 
j I'nited States — sources of untold wealth and splendid 

impulses to civilized settlement, have had all their advan- 
tages frittered away by wars which have decimated the 
people, impoverished the countries, and made them utterly 
' disreputable. Fortunately, however, it is beyond the 
, jmwer of depraved human passions to exhaust the bounties 
of nature, and the latter will remain while the former will 

■ probably in course of time, if only from the mere instinct 
i of self-interest, be placed more under control. 

t Looking at the marked contrast in the development 
I of the I'nited States and Canada, as compared with the 
; jmrt ions of America settled by Spanish and Portuguese, it is 

• mrions to speculate what might have been tho course of 
i events had not Columbus changed tho course he intended 

to pursue when on his first great voyage of disco\ civ. 
| Guided by a sea-chart furnished him by Toscanelli, the 
I Florentine astronomer, Columbus intended to have held on 
; his way along a parallel of latitude from Lisbon. Unea-y, 
however, at not falling in with Zipangti (.Japan), as he 
expected, he was persuaded by Martin Alonzo Pinzon to 
steer to the south-west, and after a long debate yielded. 
The result singularly exemplifies the influence of small and 
apparently trivial events on the world's hist or}'. If Coluin- 
: bus, resisting tho counsel of Pinzon, had kept his original 
! route lie would have entered the warm current of the Gulf 
1 Stream, and probably boon carried to Cape Hut t eras and 
Virginia. The result would probably have ln*en to give 
1 the present I’nited States a Roman Catholic Spanish popu- 
lation instead of a Protestant English one — a circumstance 
of immeasurable importance. Pinzon was guided in forming 
hi* opinion by a flight of parrota towards the south-west. 

, Never had the flight of birds such momentous consequences, 
for in this case it may be said to have determined the first 
settlements on the new continent, and its distribution 
between the Latin and Germanic races, 
AMERICANISM, a term used to express some 
peculiarity in the language of the Inhabitants of tin* 
I'nited Mate* of North America. The following are 
soijh* of the more common: — 

Ambition, used ns a verb instead of aspire. Appro- 
hate, Ti*ed in stead of approve. Baggage.^ used to signify 
the trunk*, f»oxe*, valises, clothing, Ac., of a traveller. 
Th*- English eay luggage , and consider baggage preten- 
tions. liahinre, meaning remainder; for example — 

| ** Two of the professors were dismissed, but the balance 
*ei« retained/ 1 Bogus , meaning counterfeit, false, frau- 
| du lent. Boss, meaning an employer or superintendent of 
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labourers. Brash , for brittle. Buncombe t or more generally 
bunkum , is used in reference to speeches or expressions in- 
tended only to catch the applause or favour of the vulgar. 
Cable is used as a verb, and is employed with reference to 
the messages sent by the Atlantic telegraph cables. Cable- 
gram is used to denote the message itself. Conclude is ; 
used by Americans in the sense of determine; as, “I | 
liavo concluded to go.” Conclude, in Great Britain, is ; 
used to signify the formation of an opinion, but not of an 
intention. Corn means only maize in the United States; , 
in England it means grain generally. Jiead-hcml, a person 
who gets something of commercial value without special 
payment or charge. Declination , the refusal to accept a 
nomination to ollice. Elects in the sense of choose ; as, 

“ lie elected to go to Europe/’ Eventuate , meaning to 
result in. Expect, misused in application to past events ; 
as, “I expert it was.” Fix , in England, means to fasten 
or make linn ; in America it means almost anything in the 
way of putting in order, adjusting, inending, setting to 
rights, or making. Gerrymander , a method of arranging 
election districts so that the political party making the 
arrangement will he enabled to elect a greater number of 
representatives than they could on a fair system, and 
more than they should have in proportion to their numer- 
ical strength. Go ahead is of American origin, and is 
used by Americans in cases whero the British would say 
“ all right.” Guess is an exceedingly common expression 
in America, being employed in the Beiise of imagining nr 
supposing. The expression / guest, however, though 
liming the look of a genuine Americanism, is but one out 
of numerous ical old English expressions and words, pre- 
served in the United States, but obsolete in the old 
country. Chaucer, Spencer in his “Faerie Queen,” and 
Locke each maku use of it Interne 10 is used ns a verb, 
mid is especially employed with regard to the visits of ( 
reporters to distinguished individuals. Loafer* American- 
ism for lounger. To lobby through , is to get a bill adopted 
by underhand influence. Necessitate is aft Americanism 
mmh objected to by English writers. Fosttd-up is an ; 
Americanism for well informed, thoroughly conversant , 
with. Unit*, in the sense of “very” is in universal use 
by Americans, in such phrases aa “it is quite odd.” 
Eooster is an Americanism for “cock,” a male barn-door 
fowl. Stall is used in the United States to signify stick 
fast ; ns, “ the waggon is stalled/' Skedaddle , to run away. 
Suspenders is the genteel, as gallowses is the vulgar, 
American name for the articles known in England as 
braces. Waggon, or «c agon, according to the usual 
American spelling, is often used in the United States as a 
verb. 

In 1873 M. Scheie de Vcre, LL.D., published a very 
useful book, entitled “ Americanisms, tho English of the 
New World.” Seo also Barley's “Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms/' In America, however, new’ words are a matter 
id c\ cry-day formation; and when the American has 
Fcizcd upon or invented ail expressive word, ho works 
it into half a dozen forms, and secures it a currency in 
two or three parts of speech. There are, in fact, processes 
at work in modifying speech not unlike some of those 
which helped to change Anglo-Saxon into English. 

AMXRICAN-ORGAN, a keyed instrument of the 
fr?c-rced or harmonium kind, tho wind being drawn 
through the metal vibrators by exlmnst-bcllows, instead of 
tiring blown through by force-bellows ns in the harmonium. 
Tho vibrator is bent both in the direction of its length and 
of its breadth, so that in striking tho air as it vibrates in 
its box it does not do so with ft slap, as with the old- 
fashioned harmoniums, but in ft graceful curving sweep, 
ono comer lending tho plunge. The result is a vciy 
sweet, smooth, pipe-like tone, quite free from the old 
objectionable burr and harshness. Many different stops 


arc produced, of varying qualities. A simple arrangement, 
resembling the Venetian swell of the organ, gives a veiy 
sensitive and perfect expression ; and a delicious waving 
tone, resembling the “ close shake ” on a violin, U pro- 
duced on any of the stops desired, by a fan revolving just 
where the air is drawn into the reeds Organ pedals are 
often fitted to it, so that it becomes an efficient substi- 
tute for the organ. The instrument still retains its name 
as aho\ e, though of French origin, and though since its 
introduction into England English makers have succeeded 
in surpassing their American predecessors. The American 
name fur the instrument is now Parlour-organ or IJeed- 
organ, and used to be Melodcou. 

AMERSFOORT, an ancient town of Holland, in the 
province of Utrecht, 24 miles E.S.E. of Amsterdam, on 
the ri\er Eem, which flows into the Zuyder Zee. It 
pos.sossoss a court of justice, a Jauscuist college, and 
several schools. The Church of St. -I«»ris dates b:uk to 
1248. Anicrsfoort was captured by Archduke Maximilian 
i in 1183, and twice by the French — in 1672 and 17b."). 
The chief manufactures arc cotton, woollens, and glass; 
and considerable trade is carried on in tobacco (which is 
grown in the neighbourhood), corn, and dried herrings. 
Population. 14,000. 

AMERSHAM or AGMONDESHAM is a market 
town of Buckinghamshire, situated in a valley not far fi • :n 
the river Colne, 28 miles W.X.W. of London. 12J from 
Aylesbury, and 8 from the Hcrkb.iinpste.id station of the 
North-western Railway. It his some mariufactuies <f 
black lace, straw-plait, and i hairs, anu a large brewery. 
The parish church, near tin tre uf the town, contains 
some fine monuments. Tin "e .ire dissenting chapels, 
grammar and free school, literary institute and reading 
! room, and union workhouse. The town-hall, erected by 
Sir William Drake, dates from 1642. Amerskam was 
formerly a parliamentary borough, but was disfranchised 
by the Reform Act in 1832. The poet Waller, who twice 
sat for the borough in Parliament, was horn at Coleshill. 
in the parish of Aiucndi.iui, in ItHij. The population uf 
the parish in lKHl was 2000. 

AMSSBURY. a town in Wiltshire, formerly called * 
Ambroscburv or Ambresbury, 7 miles north of Saiiriuiry, 
82 from Loudon, and 4 from the Porton station of the 
London and South-western Railway. It is situated oil 
the cast bank of the Avon, lring in a deep and narrow 
vallev, and is of great antiquity. It contains an ancient 
church, which probably once belonged to an abbey, and 
has a neat cemetery. There is also a splendid odirno 
erected by Iaigo Jones for the Duke of Qneciishcrrv. J lie 
: market formerly established here has been di-oontinmd, 
and there is but little trade. In the neighbourhood are 
the iciu.iins of a Celtic encampment, erroneously called 
Vespasian’s Camp, and Stonehenge is in its %icinity. At 
| the parsonage house of Bilston.ncar Amesbun Joseph Addi- 
! soil was horn in 1672. Population of the parish, 1127. 

1 AM ETHYST is a precious stone of a clear violet 
! colour. It was known to the ancient Greeks, and sup- 
posed by them to be a “remedy against drunkenness.” :l 
belief expressed by the name apit verst. Die ciwiwrm 

. fi i/f < thy st is a crystal of quartz, otlu-r varieties being rock 
‘ crystal, cairngorm, and avanturine. Colourless quartz 
! is composed of pure silica (SiO a \ and the amethystine 
■ colour upon which the value of the stone mainly depends 
j is roallv due to the presence of an impurity, either manga - 
1 nose or a compound of iron and soda. I he most valuable 
mnctlnsts come from Aria, but they are also found in 
Europe; and some years ago a vein of amethyst was 
opened in Kerry Head', lfeland. The usual form in which 
it occurs is a six-sided prism, with six-sided pyramids at 
both ends. The specific gravity is 2*5-2'8.^ Quartz can- 
not bo scratched with a knife, and in Mohs* scale of hard- 
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noss It is put at 7, fluor spar being 4, and tho diamond 10. 
Many ancient gems are amethysts. 

The oriental amethytt is a violet -colon red crystal of 
corundum, which also occurs as the ruby, sapphire, emery. 
Corundum, in composition pure alumina (A1 2 0 3 ), crystal- 
lizes in n different system ( rhombic ) from quart/, {hexa- 
gonal); here the type is the rhombic pyramid, consisting 
of two four-sided pyramid* with their rectangular bases 
coinciding, and the three axe* (if different lengths. It is 
much harder than quartz, being *,» in Molin' scale, and its 
specific gravitv is greater — about 1. 

AMHARIC LANGUAGE h a* it* ii.mil- fiom Aiu- 
hara, in Abyssinia, where it is spoken in it* greatest 
purity. The Aniliarie is supposed to be meant by 
Agatli.ireliides when he speaks of a language called 
Honiara. The Amh.irie began to prevail in Abyssinia ou r 
the Goez language, when leoii-Aml.ik, about the war 
1300. having overcome the Zagiean dviu'-ty, jiMH-ndcd the 
throne of his ancestors, and removed the residence of the 
roval court from Axum to Shoa, where he had lived in 
exile. A knowledge of the Amharic enables a traveller to 
make himself understood in nearly every part of Alnssinia. 
although there are numerous dialects of which im com- 
plete cla^Min-at ion ho* vet h* en iiriompliriicd. The King 
of Abyssinia, his councillors, eecdesiasties. monks, and every 
well-educated Abv>>inlun. know the Geez language, in 
w hich d( euments and letters are usually composed. ’1 hen- 
fore the tlet/. i* calkd inntzhaf or metzhafifia — 

that is. the language of httir* or h«*-k*. 

The Amharic adds to the twenty six characters of the 
Geez seven others, which aie mere moditieations in order 
to ixpres* si me characteristic* sounds. The wwi-ls are 
cxpri^ed by variations in the shape of the letters, so that 
each character or letter is in fait a syllable, being a con- 
sonant follow id bv a vowel: thus. hi. / t ‘. //, hi. In. U, h>. 

'I hr Amharic. withoth«*r Ethiopic dialects, is written fr«-m 
the 1* ft to the right hand, like our western languages. 
Se Kill IONIAN I.AN(JI'A(.Ks. 

AM HERST, a distriit and city in the Teuasserim 
r dmri*n < f British Buruuh. ’1 lie Ills i un r lies between 
H and 17" N. lat., and Mwcm '.*7' and U8‘ K. Ion.. ami 
cof-'sts of a narrow strip of land on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, being *•». panted on the K. from the kingdom 
of Sim* by the Daw n. i Mountains. It is watered bv 
seiei.il rivus. which tlow thn-U'Ji rich alluvial plains’; 
the i l.icf arc the .Salween. Gvaing. Attaran, and 'ihoimg- 
yeng. Rice forms the st iple article of trade, and is 
brought d'wn by water in huge quantities to Maulmain, 
tie* chief town, and administrative, headquarters. The 
oth*r t<wris are Amherst and Martaban. There are 
i xtr.'irive f< -rests of teak. Lead ore has been found, and 
hot •■pi lug* exist. Tie rainfall is very heavy, but the 
tempeiatur< is a tobr.iblv ewn one, and not excessive. 

I ' r 1 1 •> 1*2G. when the country east of the* Salween was 
• * i*-i to the British aft«*r the !ir-t Anglo-Bunnese war, 
Amherst was the w me of perpitu.il warfare between the 
h.:,g- f i Smui and IVgn. It was then almost uninhabited, 

1 \t r.'*m*'rous Immigrants from Burmese territory settled 
i*r»* ,i: <i In IxmI the population numbered 250,000, the 
aj»rt\ f f whom are a pc-oph* called Tabling*. *1 he 
: ■ i.a". g je-rtion of th«* district was annexed after the 
•■so* d B».r:i.e«-e war. by Lord Dalbousie, in 1853. 

Amhi r.sT, a seaj.ort town iri the above district, situated 
‘■n m u*h bu;k of the estuary of the Salween River, 
"hi«.b f * r»* falls i:i t«# the Gulf of Martaban. This town 
w.i- h*.'i by the British in 1*20. on the termination 

tra- B ,ni.e*-e war. in order tp supply the place, as a 
i t il.:i ,r y jt* s{ of M.irt.ib.m. whicli was restored to the 
Bur:;-' nn h r the j.r« .\ i ions of the treaty. Tim plan* 
waa * ./'d m honour i.f the then governor-general of 
I:. ?la. It was made t!a capital; but in the following year 


the headquarters wero transferred to Maulmain, which has 
since absorbed the trade of tho whole province and district. 
Amherst is a bar harbour, with rather a dangerous 
entrance ; hut when this is passed tho anchorage is good, 
and there are 6 fathoms water within 100 yurds of tho 
shore. It is now only important as a pilot station, with 
a telegraph office. 

AM HERST, a township of Massachusetts, United 
1 States, in county Hampshire, 82 miles \V. of Boston, on 
the Connecticut river. It lias some manufactories of 
1 machinery, cotton goods, &c., hut is chiefly known as tho 
seat of Amherst. College, a flourishing institution founded 
in 1821, with an observatory, museum, and a good library 
of over 20.000 volumes. Tho Massachusetts Agricultural 
School, established in 18G3, occupies some line buildings 
here, and is one of the best in America. The population 
in 1881 was 5000. 

AM HERST, WILLIAM PITT, Karl Amherst, was 
born on the 11th of January, 1773, and succeeded his 
uncle Jcflcrey, first Lord Amherst, in August, 1707. Lord 
Amherst was ono of the Canada commissioners, and after 
being employed oil a visit to Northern Italy he undertook 
in L8l<; an embassy to China, in order to place our com- 
mercial relations with that country upon a bettor footing. 
Lord Amherst sailed from England in February, l8lG,aml 
landed at Ta-ku, at the mouth of the Pei -ho, on the 12th 
of August. An attempt was made by the Chinese to 
enforce the practice of the kotau — thnt is. striking the head 
on the ground, as a sign of homage, before njcllnw screen — 
as a preliminary to a repetition of the same ceremony before 
the emperor. This was refused by l^ord Amherst, ujh>h 
the advice of Sir George Staunton, who had been present 
on a similar occasion with Lord Macartney in 1703, when 
the same thing was proposed and refused. Lord Amherst 
and his suite arrived at IVk'ra on tta 28th of August, at 
dead of night ; hut the gates were dosed against them, 
ami it was dawn Ix-fore they entered the lity, which they 
left the same afternoon, without having accomplished the 
object of this expensive expedition. Upon hearing of tho 
failure of the English mission the governor of Canton 
issued a proclamation, declaring that the ambassador would 
not bv allowed to embark in the river, but must, after n.i- 
veising the country, Hod his way as best lie could to tin- 
ships, which were to remain at anchor among the Ladn m- 
Islands, almost in the open sen. By the firmness, how- 
ever, of Captain Maxwell, the embassy cntcied the river, 
and were in the end very civilly treated by the Chinese. 
He reached England in October, 1817, after an absence of 
twenty months. He also visited the Emperor Najiulcon at 
St. Helena. I/ird Amherst was subsequently appointed 
governor-general of India, And raised to the rank of an 
earl in 1820, in consequence of bin services there. Tin* 
last thirty years of his life were spent in retirement. He 
died 13th March, 1857. 

AMMERSTBURGH, a town of Canada, in tho 
vi i -tern district of the province of Ontario, in the town- 
ship of Malden, Essex county. Jt stands on the northern 
shore of Like Erie, near the mouth of the river Detroit, 
»r.il on its eastern side. It was one of the earliest settle- 
ments of Upper Canada, and is named after Lord 
Amlier-t. Being a frontier town, it has some military 
def. net s. There is a very safe and commodious har- 
bour, with a good anchorage, in 8j fathoms water. The 
Miriouuding country is highly fertile, and the climate 
good. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, nectarines, ami 
giujiis are produced in great perfection and abundance, 
'lie- lake niul river furnish a plentiful supply of excellent 
fish, and the wood* contain abundance of game. There is 
a large trade in timber. The population in 1881 was 2600. 

AMIENS, an ancient town of France, cupitAl of tho 
department of Somme, and formerly of the province of 
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Picardy, 71 miles N. of Paris. It is of Celtic origin* and 
existed at the time of Csesar’s invasion of Gaul, under the 
name of Samarobriva , which denotes a bridge over the 
tiamara, now the Somme. At a later period it acquired 
the name of the tribe of which it was the chief town, the 
Atnbiani; this name, under a modified form, it still retains. 

Amiens is the seat of a high court, of a tribunal of 
commerce, and of a bishop. The modern town is well 
built, with broad straight thoroughfares; but the lower or 
older town is irregularly constructed, and its streets are 
narrow. The river Somme, which traverses it, is navigable 
for Miiall cruft. There is a citadel, but the ramparts have 
been demolished, and now servo as promenades. The 
chief buildings are — the town-house, built by Henry IV., 
in which is a collection of paintings of the French school ; 
the corn market, college, and cathedral, one of the finest 
specimens of Gothic architecture in Enropc. It was 
begun in 1220, but not completely finished before the end 
of the fourteenth century. The nave of this edifice, the 
loftiest in France, is regarded as a masterpiece; and the 
lightness of the pillars attracts much admiration. Dr. 
\Vhcwell, indeed, went so far ns to affirm that the interior 
is one of the most magnificent spectacles that architecture 
has ever prod need. The central spire is 422 feet high, 18 
feet higher than Salisbury; but its height fails to impress 
the beholder, owing to the loftiness of the roof from which 
it springs. Amiens also contains a university academy, a 
college, a school of medicine, a public library of 50.000 
volumes, a botanic garden, and several literary and scientific 
societies. 

The trade of Amiens is considerable, and is much facili- 
tated by the Somme, which passes through the town in 
eleven branches, thus gaining it the title of '* Little Venice " * 
from Louis XL By this means essential service is ren- 
dered in turning the water-wheels of many of its numerous 
manufactories. Velvet, plusli, camblct. quilting, serge, 
drugget, fine kerseymere, hosier}', and other goods, linen, 
cotton, ami woollen, are either entirely, manufactured, or, 
being brought to Amiens from other places in an unfinished 
state, are prepared for sale or for exportation hv the resi- 
dent artisans. Then* are also paper mills and bleaching 
grounds. ’1 lie town senes as a mart for the numerous 
manufactures of the neighbourhood, as far as the confines 
of the department. Amiens is a!«o famous for its duck 
pies, which are largely exported. 

The Spanish troops, disguised as peasants, captured the 
city by stratagem on 10th March, 1597. During the war 
between Germany and France, in 1870-71, the French 
were defeated near here on 26th November, 1870. and the 
city was occupied on the following day by General Man- 
teuficl. Hie Germans retained possession of it till the 
conclusion of peace. Peter the Hermit, Durango the 
author, and Delamlno the astronomer were born here. 
Statues have been erected to the two former. The popula- 
tion in 1882 was 70,000. 

AMIENS. TREATY OF. the treaty of peace between 
Great Britain on tho one part, and France, Spain, and 
Holland on the other, signed at Amiens oil the 25th of 
March, 1802. Tho preliminaries of this peace had been 
signed at l/uidoii oil the 1st of October, 1801 ; and oil that 
«>ccasi«ui it was agreed that tho terms of the final treaty 
should be settled at Amiens. The Marquis Cornwallis was 
tho plenipotentiary for England, Roger .lean Schimmel- 
pennink f*»r Holland, Don Joseph Nicholas IVAzara for 
Spain, and Joseph Bonaparte for France. 

The treaty of Amiens consisted of twenty-three articles, 
including tho supplementary one. Franco agreed to evacu- 
ate Naples and the Papal States; England, on her part, 
gave up all her conquests during tho war to the powers 
to whom they had formerly belonged, with the exception of 
Trinidad, which had been token from Spain, ami the part 


of Ceylon which had been possessed by the Dutch. Egypt 
was restored to Turkey. It was also stipulated that within 
three months after the exchange of the ratifications of 
peace the English troops should evacuate the Mauds of 
Malta, Cozo, and Gominu, which should be given luck into 
the possession of tbe Knights of St. John of .Jerusalem, 
to be held by them on conditions which were enumerated 
under thirteen heads. It was this last stipulation which 
afterwards afforded the ostensible ground for the breach 
between the two principal powers which had been parties 
to the treaty of Amiens. Hostilities were renewed between 
Fiance and England by a declaration of war on the part of 
the latter, on the 17th of May, 1803. 

AMIOT, LE FERE, a learned French Jesuit, and a 
missionary to China. He was born at Toulon in 1718. 
Having entered the order of the Jesuits he distinguished 
himself as much by his natural talents as by his persever- 
ing application to study. Being sent by bis superiors to 
the eastern missions In* arrived at Macao in 17.70. whence 
lie proceeded the following y«*ar to Pekin. Father Amiot 
Boon won the friendship of the Emperor of China, and lie 
continued ever after to reside at Pekin, for the space «f 
forty-four years, till his death in 1791. To J>is knowledge 
of the Chinese he added that of the MaiiUl.u 1 mguage, 
which he studied at Pekin, under a militaiy officer • i th.it 
nation, and which, a-* he modestly observes, li»- found very 
useful for interpreting many obscure passages in the Chinese 
writers. Amiot continued to send successively from Pekin 
to Europe the fruits of his as-idimus researches in the 
literature of the country he Jud adopted; and imparted 
more information on China ami C.-mose literature than 
any of the missionaries * 1 - had preceded him. At the 
same time In* had the spir *ua. diicotinn of the congrega- 
tion <>f native Christians in the capital. 

AM LWCH, a seaport and borough in the north part 
of the island of Anglesey. 15 miles from Beaumaris, and 
20 X.K. of Holyhead. The town is included in the Beau- 
maris district of boroughs, wlm h returns one member to 
the House of Commons. It has a capacious harbour, i lit 
out of the solid n*k. wl.it h is protected by a breakwater. 
There is a good beach suitable for bathing, and the scenery 
from the clitls is very romantic, 'lhe town contains an 
Episcopal church, several Dissenting • hapcD. schools, and a 
scientific hall. A branch line of the London and North- 
western Railway terminates laro. 

Amlwch was an imiguilh ant village till 1768, about 
which 'time the echhrated and highly pnJnctive copper 
mines of Pans and Mona were discovered in the m labour- 
ing mountains. At one time they gave employment to 
1500 men. but are now much l.ss productive. Lead ore. 
rich in silver, has also been found in Pans Mountain. 
In addition to the mines there are some large chemical 
and manure noik> near the town. The population of the 
parish in 1881 was 4817. 

AMMANATI. BARTOLOMME O, ^ulpli-r and 
architect, was bom at Florence in 1511. and bred in the 
very height of the golden age of Italian art. Baceio Ban- 
dinclli ami Sansovino were Ids tutors. Auunanuti became 
one of the most devoted admirers and imitates of Michael 
Angelo, and like many other painters and s» ulptors, catch- 
ing chiefly the defects of his style, fell into the error of 
treating the limbs as the most essential part of man. 
Auimauuti was much employed in Koine by' several popes — 
by Paul III., Julius HI., ami aftcrwaids by Gregory XIII. 
During the interval betwnn tho two pt.iods that he was 
employed by these pout ill's, he attaint'd great fame At 
Florence as an engineer and an architect. He constructed 
the celebrated Pont a della Trinith. which spans the Amo 
in three light and elegant elliptical arches, calculated to 
allow the sudden floods of that river to pass without the 
slightest risk. It still exists, and firmly withstood, iu 1 844, 
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the most impetuous flood that has visited the Arno for 
centuries, in which even the then newly-constructed iron 
suspension bridge was swept away. His wife was the 
celebrated Laura Battiferri, of Ur Lino, distinguished as a 
poetess. Ammanati survived her three years, and died, 
according to Baldinucci's copy of the inscription on his 
monument, in 1592, aged eighty-one. 

AMMANW, JOHANN, a German physician and bota- 
nist, was born at Scbaff hausen in 1707. Ho prosecuted 
the study of medicine at Leyden, under the celebrated 
Bocrhoave. In 1730 he visited London, and was elected 
a fellow of tho Rotal Society in 1731. In 1733 he was 
appointed professor of botany and natural history at St. 
Petersburg, and beeumc a member of the lmperi.il Academy 
of Sciences there. His herbarium is now in the museum 
of that city. Jlo published a woik on the rarer Kasdan 
pl.iuts.aud contributed several iinpoitant botanical memoirs 
to the Transactions of the Academy. A genus — Ammannia, 
in the natural order Lvtlir.icea? — has been named in honour 
of him. He died at St. Petersburg in 1741. 

AMMANN, PAUL, a German physician and botanist, 
was born at Breslau on 31st August. 1(131. Ife put sued 
his medical studies at different German unhersities, took 
the degree of doctor of medicine at Leipzig, and in 
was admitted into the Academia Cscsarca Natural Curio- 
soruin, the chief natural history society of Germany. He 
became professor of medicine, and subsequently of botany 
and physiology at Leipzig. Anunann \\ ,o an able writer, 
and a man of extensive learning. He seems, howevor, to 
hue been of a caustic turn of mind, and disposed to be 
lur-h in his eritieUm-. I hough he wrote se\ eral medical 
w-rh*. his fame as a writer ii chiefly connected with his 
kr.u.ieal puhlaatiojis. 

AMMELIDE a MihMann* obtained from 

r: riuliut.. It is a white powdrr. insoluble in water, aleo- 
l.ol, and et h* r. but soluble bv the alkalies and stiong acid'*. 

AMMELINE (T ..ll.X/n. a substance obtain* d by the 
a< tii ii of huli'ot Idorie :n id u:i nn lam. It is of a splendid 
wi.it* nd'-ur, and is i ■•mpo*** d of \»rv tine silky needles; 
it k i zi 'luble in wati.. .ilmbol. and itlier. but soluble in 
tie- can-tie alkali* 1 *. • :i fu>«d with hydrate *,f jmt.ish, 
amm* In.- is i * nverted ir.to .immonia and i a .mite of potash. 

AMHIA NUS MARCELLINUS,' a m Idier and 
auth* r wf.». ii\i*ri in the foiutli century, and wrote a history, 
in ti.- Litin language. of the emperor*, from tin* aeci— i<*n 
of a. n. 9»i. to th« d*.ith of V.th-n- in 378. liis 

history i • u.'ii' ii'-d whir* t L it of 'lailtus • nded. ’Arnnii- 
:i.:us w.i* of Grei k family. . T :d p’ohahlv k-m at Anti* r !i 
( Lioam'i- *■ Lp." 9*3 ). At an i.irlv age he mfcicd tin* 
vi:i\. i’i tie- -•nice of th- i.» iim-L M guards of Coiistan- 
tu-. r f C< [jstaritii.e. Coii-taiitiw- iugre.1 in ronjune- 
t i 1 wi‘h *. * r.^tai.s. from 31‘i to 35*». Ainmi.imi* served 
uvi-r l"r*i'i:.'is i.i fiiii. wh-r»* he probably got that 
i .f- n if.ors ak nt ti.- G.mk whi-ii is i-ontain-d in the 
r f : ■ .t.. k-k'f I.!- i.i-:* is . II* .n o* mp'ini' >1 Ur-seimm 
. *!, t.*ri .ig*-Ti-t the iVi-ims. In th«- l-ign of 

■l h* wa- engag'd m th»- JVr.-ian warn of that ern- 
: • ■ ■ .. H- j i • « i ak»» uialer tin* Mir-rc—or- of Julian, and 
Mi i th* .e**s-iofi *.f Th-oik-ius I. in 379. If the 
‘ ■ * : • r of Llbu.k* aka - i • rr* -1 to k addressed to this 
V ‘a »: . i «* w i- tlin liueg at II'-w; and it app-ars. 
f. m y. i - ,'i } i- own work, that he had been th«r*\ 
t r:wv of the hi* ton* of Aimniaiins the 

* ■ :! ‘iia.i lo-t. The fiairt-f-rith book kgins just 
r V* ilh of rou-tantiu-. and the transa* tions of 
t:,- gu < f J a-i in intend m -irk to the md of the twenty- 1 
i .ti . 'I f.* q .• -te n v.h* tie r Ammiantis was a Christian 
o! r i ; igi,. hi.*! h#*-n agitatod. 'f hough lie has not ex presnly 
state*l i.'i }**ntimi nt^. the 1 4 *>t probable eonelasioii from 
1 iMiwr. w^rk is ti.nt he wm not a Christian. In Htyle hu ' 
a jifiated; but passages of considerable c-ffeet and c*lo* 


quence occur in hia work, which haa every appearance of 
being a faithful narrative of public transactions, in many 
of which he had been personally engaged. u It is not 
without sincere regret,” says Gibbon, u that I must now 
tako leave of an accurate and faithful guide, who has com- 
posed tho history of his own times, without indulging tho 
prejudices and passions which usually affect the mind of a 
j contemporary” (chap, xxvi.) Tho edition of J. Grono- 
i vius (Leyden, folio, 1693) contains the prefatory matter of 
j tlie Valesii. The last great edition, with tho notes of various 
| critics, is by Wagner and Krfurdt (Leipzig, 1808) ; mid tho 
! most recent, is bv Kvsscnhnrt (Berlin, 1872, 8vo). 

AM3SCRA. TO. SCIPIONZ, called 11 Vtrrhio (tho 
Elder), an Italian author, canon of the Cathedral of Florence, 
was bom in the Neapolitan town of Lecce in 1531 ; died in 
1001. Ills works, which nro very numerous, arc generally 
of a historical character. The chief of them are — "Istorie 
Florentine” (which ho was commissioned to write by Couno 
I.), in two parts, the first, extending to the year 1434, the 
second to 157 1. This, up to the date mentioned, lias been 
pronounced the most complete and exact history of Flor- 
ence which we possess. 

AMMODYTES. See Launch. 

AMMON, AMUN, or AMN BA, the name of an 
Egyptian deity, whom tho Greeks considered as e\nony- 
m<-us with their Zens (Jupiter). He is often represented 
on the monuments of Egypt, and on other works of 
Egyptian art, with a ram’s head and a human ltody, about 
which Herodotus (ji. 42) tells an odd story. The two chief 
Ammonian temples which now exist are that at Cnrnac, on 
the east side of the Nile, forming part of the extensile 
ruins of Thebes; and that of Si wall, in the Libyan Desert, 
known to the Greeks by the name of Ammonium. 

The god Ammon appears also under the figure of acrio- 
sphinx <>r ram- sphinx, winch is an animal w itli a ram's head 
and the lw>dy of a heast of prey of the feline species. 

The city or portion of Ammon is mentioned in Jcr. 
\l\i. 25; K/.rk. xxx. 15, under the name of Amon-No; 
and in Nahum iii. 8, under the name of Nn-Amoii. Thk 
t it v is generally supposed to be the Greek Diospolis, or 
** city of Jupiter,” now forming part of the ruins of Th-be*. 
But the No of Nahum is more probably the Diospolis of 
tb»* Delta. 

'I he name Ammon forms a part of the proper name « f 
several Egyptian kings and persons. 

AMMO NIA ( volatile alkali ), NH 3t a gas which was 
i.otici <1 l»y Raunond Lully in the thirteenth eeutnnr, and hy 
Valentine in the fifteenth; it was further deM-ribed by 
Kumkel in lt;77, still later by Dr. Black in 175«», anti 
was first isolated by Priestley in 1774. Amnioniacul salts 
wen* manufactured by the ancient Egyptian'*. Ammonia 
o' curs naturally in \arious combinations in the atmosphere, 
in the water V»f the sea, and of certain mineral springs; in 
p«* it -earth, clay, and iron ores ; in the Hal-nmumiiiac evolved 
from \olcanos, and in many animal and vegetal fluids. It 
k binned on the electrolysis of water holding rommoii air 
in solution; when its elements, oxygen and nitrogen, arc 
brought in contact in the nascent state; and on the deeoin- 
pi-rition of nitrogenous organic matter. It is generally 
pi-p ired in the laboratory hy mixing 1 part of sal-animouiac 
0 lih-nde * f ammonium) w ith 2 parts of finely -powdered 
Inn* . and gradually heating the mixture in a glass or iron 
retort. The gas must he collected over mercury, as it is 
ahsoi bed hy water. When snbmittcd to inti'n.so cold and 
gi'- it pressure ammonia may Ihj obtained as a liquid — which 
must not be confounded with tho ordinary solution of 
aimii'iiii.ii al gas in wat<T — and even as a solid. As A gas 
it i^ col* airless, of specific gravity 0*59tJ7, of a pungent 
odour, irrespii able, feebly combuhtiblo, of an alkaline taste, 
i eddens turmeric, and turns red litmus blur. It Is com- 
povrd of one equivalent of nitrogen and three of hydrogen ; 
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four volumes of the constituent gases being on combina- 
tion condensed into two. 

Ammonia is absorbed by recently-ignited charcoal, by 
organic matter in a state of fino division, ami by water. 
Water absorbs 670 times its bulk, or nearly half its own 
weight of the gas. During the process it increases in 
volume, disengages heat, and when thoroughly saturated 
falls to a specific gravity of 0*860. The solution is com- 
monly known as liquor ammonia, liquid ammonia, spirits 
of hartshorn, or, in a dilute and impure state, washing 
liquor. It is a colourless, transparent liquid, of the same 
colour and taste as the gas, and is used to a large extent 
in the arts, especially in scouring wool and woollen fabrics, 
in dyeing and colour-making, in tho treatment of certain 
metallic ores, as vjcll as in analytical chemistry, and in 
medicine —in which latter art it is employed internally as 
a stimulant, as a counter-poison to the bites of serpents 
(Professor llalford, in Australia, lias effected many cures 
by injecting it into tho veins), and in zymotic disease. 

Gas liquor is tho chief source of ammonia and its com- 
pounds. The gas liquor is run into a capacious retort, 
and a suitable quantity of slaked lime added, the amount 
being determined by tho quality of the crude liquor; heat 
is then applied, and ammonia, tolerably pure, distils over, 
which on being received in a vessel of cold water forms an 
aminoniacal liquor. When considerable quantities of si earn 
are observed to pass over with the vapour of ammonia, the 
strong alkaline solution already formed is removed ; that 
which is collected afterwards, by continuing the distillation, 
is weak or impure, and is returned to the boiler with a 
second ch.ugc of lime and erndo liquor to undergo another 
distillation. The first portion from the previous operation 
is redistilled with a small quantity of lime; its product is 
a concentrated liquid of sufficient purity for all ordinary 
pur]Hisi's of scouring, cleaning, &e., but it may be stiil 
further Improved by a third distillation. The stills used 
aie thoM 1 employed in the distillation of alcohol. 

Ammonia is also prepared from gas liquor by saturating 
it with brown oil of vitriol, and more olr less thoroughly 
purifying the Milphatc of ammonia thus formed by crystalli- 
zation. It h then mixed with liine and heated in large iron 
cylinders, and the aminoniacal gas disengaged is absorbed 
by water put in largo three-necked stoneware m-eiwrs. 
which are carefully cooled. The principal impurities found 
in ordinary commercial ammonia are sulphuretted hydrogen, 
tarry matter, and traces of anilinu and other organic liases. 

Ammonia combines readily with acids, forming a series 
of salts analogous to those of potash. They are all soluble 
in water, and are volatilized by heat, except the arid In- 
fixed like the plioMphoric. In this case the ammonia alone 
is driven off. leaving the acid free. The fixed alkalies, 
alkaline earths, and certain metallic oxides decompose 
nmiiioiiiacal salts, setting ammonia free, which may be re- 
* ognixed by its odour, by its action upon turmeric paper, ami 
by the white \apour formed on bolding over the mixture 
a glass n*d moistened with hydrochloric acid. 

Concmtiatcd solutions of aminoniacal salts give a 
yellowish, granular, crystalline precipitate with bichloride 
of plat immi, ami with tartaric and picric acids. A con- 
siderable time often elapses before these precipitates make 
tlu-ir appearance. Tho aminoniacal salts form numerous 
double salts with the salts of sodium, potassium, mag- 
nesium, aluminium, and tho oxides of magnesium, zinc, 
cobalt, nickel, &c. 

Acetate of ammonia (C 4 H a 0j.NH4) is formed by neutral- 
izing dilute acetic acid with carbonate of ammonia. Trans- 
parent prismatic- crystals, very deliquescent. 

Ammonium rational *. — With carbonic arid ammonia 
forma a considerable number of salts. We mention merely 
the sesauicarhonate (C s O B N 4 I 1 , a -J-2 H s O), or common com- 
. merciof carbonate of ammonia, formerly kuowu os sal- 


volatile or volatile salt of hartshorn, prepared on the largo 
scale by the dry distillation of bones, hartshorn, and other 
animal matter. It is a white, semitransparent, fibrous 
substance, with a pungent caustic taste and a strong 
aminoniacal smell. Exposed to the air it is converted 
into the acid carbonate (C 03 NII 4 H). It is completely 
volatile; its uqueous solution is strongly alkaline, and is 
used in medicine as a stimulant. 

Chloride of ammonium or sal-ammoniac (Cl Nil/) is 
formed from commercial carbonate by addition of hydro- 
chloric acid ; in some works the carbonate is first converted 
into the sulphate by filtering in solution through gypsum 
(calcium sulphate). This liquor is mixed w-ith chloride of 
sodium evaporated to dryness, und the sal-ammoniac 
separated by sublimation. It forms tough fibrous cakes, 
but can likewise be obtained in fine crystals of a cubic 
form. This salt is used in medicine and in dyeing; iron 
filings and sulphur, moistened with a solution of it. form 
a cement for fixing iron to stone. In the crude state it is 
employed ns a manure. 

Ammonium chloride is extensively produced as a by- 
product in tho manufacture of bone charcoal. 1 lie bones 
are distilled in iron retorts very similar to those used in 
gasworks for the distillation of coal. The conduced pic- 
dmts an- discharged into a tank, wla-re tin* oj| rollet ts on 
the top in a layer and is skimmed off. having tin* ammo- 
niacal liquor, to which hydrochloric acid is added in proper 
proportion, till the solution is neutralized. The liquid is 
then freed from hydrocarbons by filtration, and t ran .den cd 
to evaporating pans to be concentrated. As soon as tin- 
liquid acquiies a n-itiin gravity T . * drawn off to tin* 
crystallizing pans — wood, h .\ t *s, lined with sht «*t lead, of 
considerable size. When t..e . m** of salt is crystallized 
the liquor is drained otf. and the chloride of ammonium 
when dry sublimed in earthen or stoneware pots. 

Sulphate of ammonia (S0 4 (NH 4 )., i.s obtained by 
neutralizing the aiimioniacal liqu* r of the gas-works with 
sulphuric acid. It i-* iwtonriv ely employed in agriculture, 
and serves also as a >• urcc for obtaining all other com- 
pounds* of ammonia. In infill l'rofessoi G. Ville, of th»* 
dunlin di\s Plante**. l*.uis, a«r* lt.iim d that sulphate of * 
ammonia existed in considerable quantities h tin* lakes 
of Tuscan) --the water in one of them containing a* much 
as -18 per cent, of it. 

Xitratc "f antWfui a (N<>,XH 4 ). — This v.ilt. prodmul 
by the action of nitric arid on amm« nil. is in the firm of 
slender crystals : colourless, im-dojoiis, very sharply s.iiine 
to the taste, readily soluble in water, and deliquesce t in 
a moist atmosphere. When lnatcd. nitrate of ammonia is 
decomposed, and is le-i Ivcd into water a »1 ritruis i.\iJo 
g.is. Thiown into a red-hot « nuihlc it bums with a pale 
yellow flame. It N principally used for preparing nitious 
oxide gas. 

Oxalate of ammonia (<_\j0 4 (XHj\.. produced by the 
action of oxalic acid, is in the foim of small prismatic 
ny.stals: they are devoid of smell, have a bitter saline 
taste, and dissolve readily in water. It is used as a test 
of the presence of liine, and to precipitate it from solution 
in clu-mienl analvsh. 

AMMONIAC, a concrete juice or gum procured in 
Persia and other pait* of the Past, from a plant called 
Iionma amnvniiacnm. This phut lvlongs to the order 
ITnbollifcnv ; it grows from 7 to !» feet high, his large 
doubly pinnate leaves, and is full of a milky juice, which 
oo7.es out at the slightest puncture, am* hardens in the 
form of drops or ** tears.** The gum-resin is sold cither 
pun* in tears, or in lump mixed with the fruits of the plant 
and other impurities. The smell is peculiar and disagree- 
able, aud the taste is nauseous, at first mucilaginous and 
hitter, ami afterwards acrid. When distilled with water 
it loses its \olatilo oil, aud becomes inodorous; the distilled 
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water lias the odour of the gum, and small drops of limpid 
colourless oil float on its surface. According to Hagen, 
ammoniac consists (in 100 parts) of 68*6 parts of resin, 
19*3 parts of gum, 6*4 of gluten, 2*8 of volatile oil and 
water, 3*9 of extractive, &c. 

The officinal form for administering this gum is the 
mixture, in which it is partly dissolved and partly sus- 
pended in water. It is a most valuable expectorant. 
Dilute nitric acid greatly heightens its powers. It is al-o 
an ingredient in the compound .squill pills. Externally, 
either softened with vinegar or combined with mercury, it 
is applied as a plaster to disperse indolent swellings. 

The ammoniac of the ancii nts is* said to have been 
derived from a nearly allied plant. FtruUi tinyitana, and 
this may he the source of African ammoniac. 

AM MONITES is the name given to a genus of extinct 
CtPHALorni) v nearly allied to the pearly nautilus. The 
name was given from the resemblance of the beautiful shell 
to the ram's -horn decorations whieb symbolically enriched 
the front of the temple of Jupiter Amnion, and the 
bas-reliefs and statues of that deity. Like the nautilus, 
the ammonite had an cxmimI shell composed of an outer 
porcellane* us liver and an into r nmther-of-pe.nl laytr. 
This -dull is of a tl.it disc-like form, having its surface 
MienglliHird and ornann nt«‘d with ribs, and inclosing a 
series * i clumbers formed b> transverse plates intersecting 
the inn. r portmii "f the sin 11. A tube, or *iph uncle, begins 
at the N.tt«m * t the outir chamber, and perforates the 
entire m ri**9 ■ f r lumbers to the innermost extremity of the 
shell. Th** tiautiliis i> found at a depth of from 200 to 
3mi fathoms, and -«• niueh rrn te strongly built is the shell 
«f thi- .mrr.oi.it*' tli.it it tpr-ars to ha\ been capible of 
li\ii.g at gji it* r depths. Tin* « ntne shell is one* «outinue.l 
ur«h — a:.*l no fonu is In tier tilted to resist superin- 
< , mib.;it pressure — <««:!» ii spirilly nprti itself in such a 
way lb it the base of the outir wlu rls rests upon the 
corner «f the inner and the k*»d ir lurk is thus 

c:il» ul iTt.l to resist wight. nu the Mine principle that th" 
shell of ,i n itsm,' n Inn's egg will endure considerable forte, 
if t’' it f >ru* be applif-i in th** direetion of it-* lungitudin d 
diairt!*r. The shell is furthir *-fr*'ii_ r t li'*ned by the inser- 
tion of nr tuiMiT-r *i! i >'*. which give t« m my of 

the sj,. , th**ir « harv teil-tic f* .itiir**. .md in all produce 
that puuhir ]»*■ mty who h. foi e\.r\ arti-t's eir. invariably 
diitingn!-li"s th** svn;n< tri**.il rep**titi«<n of a sen's of spiial 
tun'-, hrorn the di'po-iti' u of Hi**-' ribs oxer tin* surf ice 
r f tin* oxtem.il *>h< 11. nm Isar.i. al a* I van! iges -ire obr lined 
f -r .\* rearing its strength. f> ui.d* d on a prim iph- tint we 
set ewr\w!»r» i« .di\ applad in work- of human ait 

.vs.l - '* nee — the principle, namely, bv wlrali tie* strength 
aj. i riirdity of a tbm pi it** tf metal an e*>n^derahly »*ii- 
hir.* < >i by rorrugat ioj\ **r tinting, th** surface. The general 
pi** .‘pi** * f diii-lir.g . rid ‘•ubdividing the ribs, m order to 
n.u’Lph supports a- th* vault <r large-, is conducted nearly 
lip *i,t -am*- plan, a:.*! or t lie ‘ana* purpose, as tin- divi- 
c ’* s»- .<:! s.di«!..s-'*»!.s «.f th#* rib- h«*i.eath th" groin work 
i. 1 t.‘:* fl.it vaulted r<M*» of tb«* 1 it* r G«*thir ar* hit"* tun*. 
Jtit m.i r v -j*e» ;i— of aucaior.ite- are further strengthen'd 
le. t * »*!e% »;i« »i of parts of the r.!»~ into little dome-shaped 

t.b»r*I»* *-r t ).»*-» «rtp* raddiiig the strength of n 

to tbit of the -' '.pie anh. at each j>oiiit where these 
ho-- - ]•( !* sorted, 'li.ii contrivance as also Uen iihi- 

t it* 1 by ii— t j < i* i. !<■ nrt iiiteMs. who have applied the bosses 
to ti.i ii/er-M r of the ribs in their highly ornamented 
r *' t-. 11a t r *i s\er-e plates aUo in. , r»;4- , e the strength of 

th* •xbni.xl -b*j] by multiplying the Mibjaci-nt points of 
r-*- -tar.'.e to mi ward pre--nr»*. '1 he use of the internal 
i Knob * -h has be* n mu* !i d:-Mi--»*d. and the question has 
not b. on y.-t deriihd. Thougti the shi-ll of thft p'-ariy 
nan! Ins i-» well known, tb* animal itself is very rare, only 
vies 1 wing been obtained during the Challenger expedi- 


tion. The nautilus has been seen after storms floating in 
shoals at the surface of the ocean, and After A time dis- 
appearing again in the depths. It has been conjectured 
that the chambers are filled with sea water until the animal 
wants to rise towards the surface, when they are gradually 
emptied of the water and filled with air by means of tho 
sipimnclc. 

As many as 700 species have been enumerated. They 
range from the triassic formations to tho chalk, and arc 
reported from Chili, Santa Fd de llogota, New Jersey, 
Europe, Southern India, and New Zealand. For illustra- 
tion, sen Plates t<» article Geology. 

AMMONITES, a nation descended, according to Gen. 
xix. 38, from the incestuous connection of l<ot with his 
younger daughter, about the year 1898 it.c. The name of 
their progenitor, Ben-Ammi, means * l son of my kindred,* 1 
and the name Ammon has nearly the same signification. 
Tho Ammonites, or the children of Ammon, are called 
Ammauitie by the Septuagint and Josephus. The country 
which they inhabited was situated between the rivers Arnon 
mid Jabbok, N.N.E. of the Moabites, and E. of the tribes 
of Kcubcn and Gad. The Israelites were directed on their 
settlement in Palestine not to distress the children of 
Ammon, because the Lord had given the land unto the 
children of I#ot for a possession; but several warn anise 
between the people subsequently, for which we must refer 
the reader to the Pentateuch and the other luniks of the 
Old Testament, and also to Maccabees. In the days of 
Justin Martyr the Ammonites were still very miinenus; 
and in the time of Origen the Ammonites and Edomites 
went under the general name of Arabians (l\»lyb. lib. v). 
Their metropolis was Kabbah. The surrounding country was 
called Arabia Philadelphiensis. 

The Ammonites were tmcircumci«ed (Jer. ix. 23), and 
worshipped Moloch or Milcoin, and their idolatry was in- 
troduced among the Israelites by the AmmonitMi wives of 
Solomon (l Kings xi. 7, S3; 2 Kings xxiii. 13). 

Of their kings wn know only Nahash and Hamm, in the 
time of David, and Baal is, contemporary with Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Jer. xl.) 

AMMO NIUM (NH*), a name given by Davy, Berze- 
lius. and other chemists, to a supposed mrtallic base of 
ammonia, the oxid** of which (ammonia, Nll 4 OJ combines 
with nr id 4, in the same way as the oxides of the metals, 
to form the salts of ammonium. Ammonium Alts are 
formed by bringing ammonia or carbonate of aihmouia 
; directly into contact with acids. Another hypothetical 
compound, closely connected with ammonia, received the 
mill" of timitloff'en (NH,). hut ammonia Im- lieen found 
capable of exchanging each of its atoms of hulrogen for a 
metal r*r compound radicle; and all the«e coiiijNiunds arc 
now termed amides. They form a numerous and compli- 
cated series of salts. 

AMMO NTUB SACCAfi, tho founder of the Neo- 
Plafonie scb<sd of philoiKiphy, lived at Alexandria during 
the first part of the third eentiiiy, and died there 211 a.i». 
His origin was humble, and his surname was derived from 
)d> having been in early life a porter or sack carrier in 
the mark'd. H<* was bom a Christian, but in generally 
Mievrd to have severed his connection with the church, 
though this been disputed. Hi* most famuim pupils 
w.-re |[cr»*uniiis, tho two Origen*, Longinus, ami Plotinu* — 
th«* latter of whom declared himself to be the mere expo- 
iK-nt of bis master. He endeavoured to unite the principles 
of Plato and Aristotle, and adopted some of the teachings 
of tie* Indian and Persian philosophers, but as he wrote 
nothing himself it is difficult to ascertain the principles of 
his hvMein. 

AMMUNI TION, strictly speaking, means “militaiy 
.stores, ” hut in the usual acceptance of the word it refers 
only to the powder and shot used in ordnance and rifles. 
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In its general, use the significance of tho word is even 
narrower, being almost always understood as applying 
to the charges for rifles, whether for military or sport- 
ing purposes. The character of the ammunition is a 
matter of as mnch concern to the gnnmaker or tho 
person using a gun as the construction of the weapon 
itself. The best gun or rifle inay ho rendered use- 
less by an excessive or defective charge ; in fact, faulty 
ammunition inuy render a weapon more dingcrous to the 
user than to the object aimed at. The quality and granu- j 
hit ion of tho powder to ho used, and its relative proportion 
in weight to tho projectile, aro therefore questions con- 
nected with ammunition that aro of vital importance in tho 
science of Gunnery, and will be dealt with in our article 
on that subject. The w eight of ammunition has become 
a serious matter of late years, since the introduction of 
hreeeh-loading rifles capable of firing from nine to fifty 
times per minute. Repeating rifles can exceed even this , 
rapidity, and may shoot off in one minute a quantity of j 
ammunition equal to the entire amount carried into action 
by an infantry soldier. Part of the modern tactics of 
war relate, therefore, to the best way in which ammunition ' 
trains arc to be kept within easy reach of an attacking or 
defending foreo. in order to secure a prompt supply of 
ammunition to the men engaged. An incessant and never- 
failing supply of ammunition enabled the Turks at Plevna 
to hold a roughly extemporized fortress against over- i 
whelming numbers, and the failure of ammunition lost 
Majuha Hill and gave the Transvaal Boers an important 
victory over British arms. At the time of the campaigns , 
of lrtfi-t and 18GG, when breech- loading rifles first came ' 
into prominent use in warfare, the Prussian soldier carried 
only sixty rounds of ammunition — forty in his pouch and 
twenty in his knapsack. Ho can now carry ninety-two ' 
rounds, the weight having been greatly reduced. The 
French can carry the same quantity, hut about seventy 
rounds is the maximum which the British soldier can carry 
for his Martini- Henry — the cartrjdgcs being considerably 
hea\ ier. 

AMNESTY is a word derived from the Greek auprirr/a 
(nmnrtff/ i), which literally signifies nothing more than nun- 
reinembnince. The word «/u>nrri« incurs in Plutarch ami 
llerodian. 

The notion of an amnesty among the Greeks was a 
declaration by the person or persons who had newly ac- 
quired or recovered the sovereign power in a state, by which 
they pardoned all persons who composed, supported, or 
obeyed the government which hAd been just oxerthrown. 
A declaration of this kind may be either absolute and uni- 
versal, or it may except certain persons specifically named, 
nr certain classes of persons generally described. Win n 
Bonaparte returned from Elba in 1815 he published an 
amnesty, from which he excluded thirteen persons, whom 
ho named in a decree published at- Lyons. The act of 
indemnity passed upon tho restoration of rhnrles II., by 
which the person* actually concerned in tho execution of 
his father were excluded from tho benefit of the royal and 
parliamentary pardon, is an instance of an amnesty from 
which ft class of person* wero excepted by a general 
description. Of a like nature was the law passed hr the 
Fiencli rham hers in January, IHlti, upon the return of 
Ixwifi XV III. to tho throne of Franco after the victory 
at Waterloo, which offerod ft complete amnesty to “ail 
persons who had directly or indirectly taken part in the 
rebellion and usurpation of Napoleon Bonaparte” with 
tho exception of certain persons whoso names had been 
previously mentioned in a royal ordinance as the most 
activo partisans of the usurper. 

AMGE'BA (from •arii/to, to change) or Protcus- 
anhnalculo is an exceedingly minute organism belonging 
to the class Riiizm*oi>A ami the subkingdom Protozoa, 
voi* t. 


It is found in stagnant water, mud, or any place wbeie 
there is decaying matter, and is probably the lowest 
form of livitig things. Indeed its structure is so ele- 
mentary that Professor Huxley said that it is ’‘structurally 
a mere colourless blood corpuscle leading an independent 
life.” Its body is a microscopic speck of a jelly-like 
substance called “protoplasm,” without auv skin or dis- 
tinct parts. Protoplasm is the element of all life, vege- 
table and animal. Every living thing begins its existence 
in the form of an aimeba, as a mere speck of protoplasm, 
and grows by constant division and change of fi rm of 
various cells set apart for special pui ( minus. Accoidingly, 
lliickcl and other evolutionists traeu the origin of all living 
things to an ammboid form, the Monera. Protoplasm is 
composed of the four elements — hydrogen, oxygen, carbon, 
and nitrogen. The body consists of an outer layer and ail 
inner. 'I he latter is full of granular particles, which are 
constantly streaming about in the body. In the midst of 
these particles is found a granular body surrounded by a 
thin film. This is called the •‘nucleus.*’ In most ani<i*ba j . 
there may be noticed in the inner Inver a small rouu 1 clear 
space (to which the name of “contractile vaaiulu” has been 
given), which contracts and expands at regular intervals, 
presenting the appearance of a window opening mu* slan- 
ting. The part this plays in the economy of the amub.i 
is not by any means certain, but in all likelihood it per- 
forms the office of a kidney. Motion i** brought about In- 
putting out in a certain direction finger-like portion* of 
the outer Liver; the rest of the body tluli pushes after the 
*■ p-eudopodia.” as they are died. The aiiueba has no 
mouth, food being t.iktn in through the genur.il mass. As 
the animal moves a ■ g the body eoirics into contact with 
small particles of fm I, which instantly sink in through tho 
tUcid outer Liver. The solid matter which cannot be 
digested is cast out through the huly in the same way. 
Reproduction may he eilcctid bv the anueba either splitting 
up into two si'pmatc organi-m**. or lasting off a 4 ‘ pseudo- 
podium.” which becomes a distinct anim.il. Sometimes tho 
amoeba Middenlv abandons his roving life, settle'* down a* 
a large spherical m.w*, after Mime time bursts, and givin 
exit to numerous little Unties wh’u h Weenie perfect amoeba?. 

AMOL or AMUL. an nnwalli d IVi-im town in the 
province of Mu/andei m. st m.U on the riv< r Heraz, about 
1*2 miles from the s< ■uthci n shore of the Caspian Sea. The 
stream, which is full and rapid, is irossid by a bridge 8 
fcit wide, width Ins twilve archr*. Ainol is divided into 
right district*. Many of its inhabitant* in summer quit 
the city to tend their Hoiks; but in wintei, when it is 
fullest, the populate n is estimated at 10.000. The bazaars 
aie large and well supplied ; but the only traffic carried on 
is with the country and villages in the immediate vicinity. 
The r.lhurz Mountains approach cb m* to the town on the 
south. The space between it and the sea is thickly covered 
with woods, among whiih there are many groups of houses, 
but no regular roads. In the neighbourhood are some 
splendid aiuiciit mins. 

AMO MUM, a genus of plants beering aromatic seeds. 
The Gn \ins ok Paradise, Mem. aof.it a Pkpi’KR. and 
some Cvkiumoms of tlu* shops, a class of highly aromatic 
pungent seeds, are produced by species of Amomum. 
The genus belongs to the ginger order, Zim;!HKRA<*k.1C. 
The stems are (irivmii.il; the leaves are alternate, sheath* 

, ing nt the base; the flowers spring from the creeping 
1 root-stock. and an 1 arranged in cone-like clusters, not 
rising high from the ground; the corolla ha* a large flat 
j lip without inner side lobes; the filament of the single 
j stamen is produced beyond the two-celled anther; the 
capsule is three-celled, opening by three rnlves. 

I Round or cluster cardamoms are derived from Amonurm 
! Cnrthwwmum. a native of Sumatra, Java, Siam, and Cam* 
i bod ia. The seeds have a taste of camphor, and although 
1G 
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they are not at the present <Uy brought to Europe, they 
are an article of considerable traffic in Eastern Asia. The 
cardamoms imported into tliis couutry are the produce of 
EUttaria Cardamomum. 

AMOOR' or SAGHAL'niN, one of the largest rivers 
of Asia, formed by the union of the Argun and Shilka. 
The remotest branch of the latter is the river Onon. which 
has its source in 110 J E. Ion., and 50* N. lat., and is itself 
formed by the Iugoda. the Ergune. and other rims. The 
Argun, or as it is called hrfnro tlnxving through Lake Kulon, 
the Kerulen, joins the Shilka at a place called l : st Strelkoi. 
These sti earns both take their rise in the Kliingnn Moun- 
tains, near the coniines of Siberia and China. The united 
river thus formed, colled the Auiuor, flows for soma dis- 


tance north-eastward, then northward through a mountain 
region called King-gan Yalo; and after following a verj 
tortuous path it enters the Sea of Okhotsk, in about 63 
N. lat. The whole course of the Amoor, from the sources 
of the Onon to its mouth, amounts altogether to nearly 
2500 miles, owing to the great and freqncnt changes of its 
direction; in a straight line the sources and mouth are only 
about 1330 miles distant from one another. It is a rapid 
stream, abounding in fish, and is navigable for steamers of 
light draught to the junction of its two branches, although 
for several months in the year it is frozen over. The up|»er 
■ part of its basin is a barren country, hut in the lower port 
it has many fertile regions. The chief tributaries of the 
| Amoor on the right bunk are the Gongari, believed by the 
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CYn^e to he the proper source, and the L’snri ; while nn 
the left b.u.k i: is fed by the Zeya, the Bureiu, the Girin, 
and the Oin« gun. 

AMOOR. a region of Eastern Asia, on the Pacific, 
whi« h has been gradually ah^-ihcd by Uu^ia since the 
sixte* nth ccuruiy. By the Mans i.f a treat} with China 
in lsol. all ti»e region north of the Ain*»or and east of the 
L’suri river*. fr<-ut Cape Li*du» in the Sta of Japan, 
bvl« ngs fc> ISu'V.a. The Ra**un territory is divided into 
the pP'iiut e of Amoor ai d the maritime province of Eastern 
Siberia. *epa:ated by the Khii.gan ami Vanda Mountains. 
The area (i the j.p vin< c of Aims r is lb’4,000 square miles; 
of the wh« ]«• territory, 7 I 1,715 square mile-*. The popula- 
tion is 45.001'. Most of the trading [daces in the interior 
are on the hanks of the Amoor. I he principal places on 
the roa*t are Victoria P» iv. lVrt S»-v in*«ur, Vladimir Bav, 
Corj>tautii,o\-k. Alexandrov >k,and Xicolaev-k. In Eavdett 
Bay. where the Chinese. Russian, and Con an frontiers meet, 
there is a large trading wn and military station. Fuither 
north lies th« important harbour of Vladivostok, or Port 
M tv. mw the tapital of the Amoor provinces, and con- 
nected hv tin* China -ubinarine cable with Eutope. 

AM ORtTES, the m ost powerful trine of the Canaan- 
ite». or the aborigines of Pah sline. The name Axnorites 
sterns sornttimes to be used for all the Canoanitcf*. who 
were the defendants of Ham, through Canaan, Sidon, 
ai.«J Herb (Gen. x. l"»-20). 'I he A mo rites ate men- 
tioned am-jug the ton nations whose country was given 
to the seed of Abiai.am (Gen. xv. 19-21). 'I hey 
dw-lt chiefiv in the mountains, which afterwards belonged 
to ti e tribe of Judah (Xum. xiii. 29 ; Dent. i. 20). 
Sine Amoiitcs Ined in the plains bordering upon the 
tri>.e of J).in. ar.d others between the rivers .Jordan and 
Alien. 'J he river Amen was the bolder between Moah 
and ti.e A.rriites 'Xum. xxi. 13). Of the cities of the 
Amo nr* •, i: wa- said to the people of Israel, “Tliou shalt 
save alive not ung that bieatheth: blit thou slialt utterly 
de-troy the flittites. Arnoritc.s, (‘anaaniteH. Perir/ites. 
If is ites, an 1 Jebunitcs. as the Lord thy Go<J liath commanded 
thee. that tb»-j tear h you not to do after all their abomina- 
tions, wh.ch they have done unto their gods " (Deut. xx. 


l(Mfl.) 44 Even their sons and their daughters have they 
burnt in the fire to their goda " (Deut xii. 3 1). ** \V hoever 
of the children of Israel or of the strangers that sojourn in 
Nrael, givetk of hi* seed unto Moloch shall be put to death n 
(Lev. xx. 2). But though often suffering severe losses 
they were not extirpated, but remained in the mountains 
in considerable force; for in 1425 n.c. they forced the tribe 
of Dan into the mountains (Judges i. 84-3(1), and even in 
the time of the Maccabees they formed a distinct tribe 
(Josephus, ‘‘Antiq. of the Jews," xiii. chap. 1). 

The At norites were of tAll stature. According to Amos 
(ii. i») they were high as cedars and strong ns ouks. The 
Amoritish king. Og of Bashan,is recorded as a giant, whose 
bedstead was 9 cubits by 4 (D<*ut. iii. 11). The rabbins 
have some wild legends respecting him. The inhabitants 
of (libeon were Ainorites (Josh, ix.) 

AMORPH'ISM, AMORPHOUS, are substantive 
and adjective terms, derived from the Greek «, without, 
ainl petfn, form, and used in chomistry and mineralogy to 
signify that certain physical properties arc not limited to 
certain definite lines or plam*s. Thus the amorphous sub- 
stance conducts heat equally in all directions; there are no 
planes of cleavage as in crystals, or iio definite crystalline 
form. Graphite, forming the black-lead of pencils, is an 
amorphous form of the diamond, a crystal of carbon. 

A MOS, the prophet, was a native of the town of Tekna, 
which was about 6 miles south of Bethlehem. He was not 
n prophet's son, but a herdsman, and a gatherer of sycamore 
fmit ; and the Lord took him, as he followed the flock, to 
prophesy unto Drool (Amos vii. 14, 15). Amos saw Ids 
visions concerning Israel in the days of Gzziali, king of 
Judah, and of JeroboAin II*, king of Israel, two years 
before the earthquake (about B.C. 784). This earth- 
quake is mentioned by Zechariah (xiv. 6), 44 Ye shall flee, 
like ns ye fled from before the earthquake in the days of 
Fz/ialn king of Judah." Both Jewish and Christian au- 
thorities recognize the canonical character of his prophecies. 

Many having repeated St Jerome's saying, that Amos 
“was rude in speech, but not In knowledge," Bishop Louth, 
in his twenty-first lecture, shows that Amos was not 
behind the chief prophets in eloquence. The book of Amos 
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is written in an excellent Hebrew style, but the orthography 
differs occasionally from the usual standard. Amos, the 
herdsman, has taken many figures from pastoral life, but 
lie alludes also to history, geography, and astronomy. 
AMOU DARIA, See Ox us. 

AMOY', a city and port of China, on an island of the 
same mime, near the coast, in the province of Fokien. 1 he 
name is a corruption of the native word Ihnmun . The 
district directly adjacent to this flourishing town, the em- 
porium of the commerce of the province, is one of the most 
barren in all China; bo that Amoy is dependent for the 
necessaries of life upon the more distant parts of Fokien, 
and on the neighbouring island of Formosa, which has 
been described as the granary of the eastern coast of 
ChinA. Notwithstanding this seriouB disadvantage the 
merchants of Amoy are among the most wealthy and enter- 
prising in the Chinese empire ; they have formed connec- 
tions all along the coast, and have established commercial 
houses in many parts of the Eastern Archipelago. 

During the south-west monsoon the merchants of Amoy 
freight great numbers of their smaller junks at Formosa 
with sugar and rice, which they sell at various ports to the 
northward, returning home with cargoes of drugs. Above 
300 junks of the largest class — some of them 800 tons 
burden — belong to Ainoy, and trade with Borneo, Manilla, 
Macassar, Java, the Soo-loo Islands, Singapore; and with 
Bangkok, the capital of Siam. 

Amoy is a large city, 3 or 10 miles in circumference, 
and is divided into two parts, an inner and an outer town. 
These are separated by a chain of rucks crossed by a paved 
road, upon which ridge a strong citadel has been built. 

'I bis defence, which is itself a mile in circuit, commands 
the city as Well as the outer town. The city is bounded 
for nearly its whole length by the inner harbour, which is 
one of the best on the coast, and an estuary which deeply 
indents the island. The entrance into the outer harliour, I 
which has a secure anchorage, is by a passage 000 yards 
across between the islands of Amoy and Ku-lang-su. On ' 
each side of this entrance, and of both the harbours, there 
are strong fmtificutions. There are some large dry docks, ] 
and shipbuilding is extensively carried on. The town has 
been described as perhaps the dirtiest in the world. Ill 
the neighbourhood are a number of tombs, cut out of the 
solid rock. 

Europeans were allowed to trade to Amoy for a few 
years subsequent to 1075; but in 1HH1, when this part of 
China was subdued by the Manchoo Tartar dynasty, which 
has always shown itself averse to foreign intercourse, the 
liberty to trade was discontinued. Several attempts were 
afterwards made to induce the Chinese to admit commerce; 
but so many obstacles were placed in the way, and such 
exorbitant duties demanded by the government officials, 
that notwithstanding the eager inclination of the Amoy 


electricians from about 1828 as a standard measure of 
the intensity of an electric current. It receives its name 
from the celebrated scientist Amj*£kk. Electricity is 
measured as to intensity by the ampere, just as water by 
the pint. Intensity must not be confounded with quantity 
of electricity, the latter being measured by the coulomb! 
A coulomb is that quantity of electricity which i* forced 
through the resistance of one olnn by a current with the 
intensity of one ampere in a second. The ohm is the 
standard of resistance, whereby the resisting powers of 
different conducting bodies is measured. We may add 
that a volta, or volt, is the standard of electro-motive 
force. All these measures bear the names of distinguished 
electricians ; and each has a certain definite test for the 
property it measures, as accurate and unchangeable us 
j the yard, pint, or pound. 

| AM PERE. ANDRE MARIE. was one of the many 
scientific men who, since the commencement of the present 
century. have distinguished themselves by the application 
I of the highest brant lie* of mathematical analysis in inves- 
tigations relating to electricity, magnetism, and light. Of 
his private life little is known: and his history, like that 
, of most of the men who have passed their days in scientific 
; pursuits, consists merely in statements of his birth and 
death, witli a list of the works he computed. He wash<«rn 
in Lvons in 1775, atul it appears that he redded m or near 
| that < ity till about the year 1804, when lie removed to 
| Paris, where lie died in l83fi. Hcfoie hi* removal he was 
1 professor of physics in theeentr.il school of the department 
of Ain, and subsequently lie held the appointment of pro- 
fessor of analysis ill the P«<lvf dime St hod of Paris. His 
first publication ™ entitled “ Cotixidoiatiunx Mir la TLtforie 
Mathematique du .J u" (18021. 

In September, 1820, Ampere read before the Academic 
Bov ale des Sciences a paper in which it was stated that the 
voltaic pile or galvanic trough, when its opposite poles are 
connected by a wire, caused a magnetized m i .lie suspended 
near it to deviate from the magnetic meridian; and soon 
afterwards he communicated an unpoitaut discovery, which 
proved that some at lea*t of the phenomena of maguetixgi 
Could he represented b\ electricity alone. He showed that 
if two wires connect the opposite poles of a battery, they 
attract one another when so disposed that the currents 
pa*H along them in the same dirt* lit u. and repel one 
another when the currmt* flow in contrary direetims; and 
lie contrived a delicate apparatus by which the phenomena 
were exhibited. 

; He subsequently further investigated the subject, and 
in 1821 lie suggested the possibility of the construction 
of an electric teiegiaph. which he pn posed sluuld have a 
i separate wiie fm each letter of the alphabet. 

| Airport* published at P.uis. in 1822, a work entitled 
; Reeueil d'Ohsei various Electro- Dynamiques in 1824 


merchants, these attempts did not succeed. On the 2tith 
of August, 1841, however, Ainoy was captured by the ! 
British; ami, by the treaty of Nanking, dated 2'Jtli j 
August, 1842, this port, among others, was opened to | 
trade, British subjects and a British consul being allowed 
a residence. By a supplementary treaty, dated 8th Octo- 
ber, 18-13, a tariff of imports and exports was established, 
and other foreigners admitted to the same privileges as the 
British. The chief articles exported arc teA, paper, silk, 
and porcelain; and the imports are rice, sugar, grain, 
cotton, steel, Iron, lead, indigo, and European goods. 
Opium from India is also imported in large quantities. 
Anout half the foreign vessels which enter and clear from 
the port are British ships trading with other Chinese ports. 
Amoy possesses water communication with the inland city 
of Chang-chow, of which it is the port. The population 
of the city is about 300,000, And of the island, 400,000. 

a term generally employed amongst 


one which w\as designated “Precis de la llieone des 
Phtfnomenes Electro- Dynamiques” (both of these are in 
8vo); and in 1*23, in 4to, “Thtfurie des Phenom&nes 
Elcetro-Dy namiques.’* Two years afterwards he published 
a “ Me moire Mir la Determination de ia Surface courbe des 
Omles lurnincti'es, &c. and six years subsequently an 
“ Es.sai sur la Philosophic des Sciences.*’ &e. Besides these 
woiks there were published separately several memoirs 
relating to his experiments in electro-dynamics ; also, in 
the Memoir** de f Institute in the Journal de f Ecole 
Volytu'hniqw. and in other works, are many papers 
relating to meelianies. optics, and 'atuval history. 

AMPHIB IA \ having a double life\ Thil 

name, which is populailv applied to any animal whose 
habits are at once aquatic and terrestrial, was given by 
I.imucus to all cold-blooded vertebrates except fishes. It 
is row restricted to those vertehratea which breathe in an 
immature state by means of gills, but in which lungs art 


t 
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Always present when adult In some Amphibia the gills PylagoraB. There were also deputies distinguished by the 
or branch i id Are external, and remain after lungs have been name of Hieromnemons, whose office it was, as their name 
Acquired. To these, the most interesting of which arc the implies, to attend to matters pertaining to religion. Athens 
protons and the siren, the name perennibram hiale (with sent three Pylagono and one Hieromnemon, The former 
persisting gills) has been given. The caducihranchiate were Appointed for each session; the latter probably for a 
(with perishable gills) include frogs, toads, and newts, longer period, perhaps for the yoar, or two sessions. The 
The frogs, toads, and the order Hrodela in the embryonic council entertained charges laid beforo it in relation to 
state are provided with two sets of gills — external, offences committed against the Delphio god, made decrees 
which are early lost; and internal, which are lost at thereupon, and appointed persous to execute them. These 
maturity. decrees (Diodorus, xvi. 24) were registered at Delphi. 

All the Amphibia undergo a metamorphosis —being The oath token by the depoties bound the Amphictyous 
excluded from the egg with the shape and organs of a tish. not to destroy any of the Amphictyonic cities, or to debar 
Some, as the Caeeilias in the order OrmoMnitriiA, aro them from tho use of their fountains in peace or war; to 
eel-like aud without limbs, hut fins are new r present in make war on any who should transgress in these particulars, 
the adult. The next order, Pkouki.a. amongst which are and to destroy their cities; to punish with hand, foot, 
the Ainphinma, salamanders, and newts, have two pairs of voice, and with all their might, any who should plunder 
limbs, and also tails • whilst the Batr.uiiia, including the property of the god (tho Delphic Apollo), or should he 
tlie frogs and toads, possess a short tailless body with privy to or deviso anything against that which was in his 
powerful hind limbs. The fwuith order of Amphibia, temple. This is the oldest form of the Ainphictyonic oath 
known as Lauykixthodom'a, and now extinct, existed which lias been recorded, and is called by Aischints the 
in the triassic period. According to Huxley, they were ancient oath of the Amphietyons. An ordinniy council 
salamandrifnrm. with rcl.iri\ely weak liinhs and a long tail, consisted only of the deputed Pylagono and Hieromnemons; 
In all the Amphibia the skull articulates with the verte- but on some occasions at Delphi all who were present 
brate column by menus of two < capital condyles. with the Amphictyonic deputies to sacrifice in the temple 

Though the toad has long been reputed to be poisonous, ! and consult the oracle of tho god, were snininoned to 
none of the Amphibia siirete venom. In some cases, , attend. Besides the list of Amphictyonic nations given 
however, the skin seciotcs an acrid fluid, which serves 1 by /Eschines we have one from Pausnnias, which differs a 
to protect the animal from attack. Respiration is largely ! little from it. and another from liarpocration, which differs 
effected by means of the '•kin. The heart consists of a ■ slightly from both. 

single ventricle, and two auricles in the adult. I here are j \\v are told by Strabo (ix. 418) that after the destruction 
no sil i vary glands. In e\ciy case the umng are produced ! of Crissa by an Amphictyonic army, under the command 
from eggs. Amphibia are distributed all out the world. \ of Kuryloclius, a Thessalian prince, the Amphietyons 
Darwin, however, notices in hi- •* Origin of Species " that instituted the games which from that time were called the 
Batrachia are never found in anv oceanic island. 1 lMhian. in addition to the simple musical contests already 

AMPHIBOL OGY ( apfi&ihx. ambiguity, and established by the Delphians. Pausanias also (x. 7) 

a phrase > is a term n-ed in logic to denote the fallacy of attributes to the Amphietyons both tho institution and 
Using a sentence admitting of a double construction, aud Mibsequent regulation of the games. 

thus making the meaning uncertain. J he ora«1e> of The Amphictyonic Council long survived the independence 
Apollo .it Delphi and il-owhere fnmi-h the best instances of Greece. So late as the battle of Actiuin, n.c. 31, it 
of, amphibology. The be-t known is the oracle given by retained enough of its former dignity to induce Augustus 
the god to Pyrrhus. “Aio te, ;Kacida. Romanos \ metre ; to claim a place in it for his new city of Nicopolis. Wo 
po-ser whi« h may lx* rendered either •* I eav. son of . know from Pausanios (x. 8) that it was in existence in the 
Abacus, that tliou canst conquer the Roman*."' or *' I say | second century after Christ. For tho time of its final 
that the Romans can conquer thee.” On this Shak.speare diseolution we have no authority. 

has modelled the rc-p«<n\c given by the spirit raised by \ It. is not easy to estimate the effects produced on the 
Kleanor. duchess of Gloucester, in “Henry VI.," ** The duke ' Greek nation by the institution of this council. This 
vet lives that Henrv shall dep'-o/ 1 I country was subject to incursions from barbarous tribes, 

AMPHICTYONS i\\ M Q t *ru»u\ member of a ' especially on its western frontier. In the pressure of these 
council in ancient Greece, called the Amphictyonic Council. I incur- ions the Amphictyonic confederacy may have been a 
Amid-t the darkness which hangs ow»r its origin we ' powerful instrument of preservation, and inu*t have tended 

di-ron-r with certainty that thi* was one of the earliest ' to maintain tho separation of its members from their 

institutions in Greece. No complete account has been . foreign ncighlKiurs, and so to preserve the peculiar char- 
giv*n of it during anv period of its existence by any 1 ader of the Greek people. It may also have aided the 
ancient writer. The fultot information is supplied by ! cause of humanity ; for it is probable that in earlier times 
th* cratorf M I)e Falsa L-gatione ,f ). who states j differences between its own members were oocasionally 
tint the Gre«-k nations which were represented in the i composed by interference of the council ; and thus it may 
(_oun< il were the *1 h. s-alians, Bos.tians. Dorians, Ioni.um, ; haw. been a partial check on war, or have diminished its 
P»rrhr»!.iiin-, Magn—ians, I.ocrians, (Etirans, PhthioN, ! miseries. In one respect its influence was permanently 
M i! .ms. I'hoi'au*. k.vh nation was represented by cor- beneficial. In common with the great public festivals, it 
tain h.vi reign states, of which it was supposed to be the ; helped to give a national unity to numerous independent 
par. M: thus .Sparta, conjointly with other Dorian states, | states, of whieh the Greek nation was composed. But it 
r*'pre-» ft. d the Dorian nation. Amongst tho states thus had a merit which did not belong to those festivals hi an 
united in n pr* tenting their common liai.on there was per- ! equal degree. It cannot be doubted that the Amphictyutiio 
h rt equally. It seems probable that each nation, whatever laws, which regulated the originally small confederacy, 
might be the number of its constituent states, had two j were the foundation of that International law which was 
votes, to .1 oi.iy two. Thf / onneil had two regular sessions ' recognized throughout Greece, and which, imperfect as it 
in each year, i.veting ii. the spring at Delplii, and in the j was, had some effect in regulating l a ioral intercourse 

autumn i.ea r P-il.e. oth.'rwi^e railed '1 hcrmoptlin ; hut I among the Greeks in peace and war, and, so far os it went, 

spci iai riiee? ih^h n<re sometimes called before the usual was opposed to that unite force and aggression which no 
time. From meeriug at IS las. a session of Arnphic- Greek felt himself restrained by any motive from exercising 
tyons wav call*l a Pylaa, and the deputies were called towards those who were not of tho Greek name. To the 
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Investigator of that dark bat interesting period in the which one (Amphitbama leucurri ) is a native of Guinea; 
existence of the Greek nation which precedes its authentic another ( Amphinfmna cinena), of Northern Africa, Spain, 
records, the hints which have been left us on the earlier and Portugal. The rest are all natives of South America 
days of this council, faint and scanty as they are, have still and of some of the West India Island*, 
their value. The Amphisbcena fuUtjinosa is a native of Brazil, 

AMPHILA, BAY OF, a bay extending for about 16 Guiana, and some of the West India Island*. It measures 
miles along tho west coast of the Red Sea, in 14° Hi/ N. nearly 2 feet in length, and is of a dusky brown colour, 
lat.., and 41° E. Ion. It contains thirteen islands, the It lives upon ants and termites, and often conceals itself 
largest of which, also called Amphila, lying near its in their mounds. These reptiles are far from Wing attrac- 
south-eastem extremity, is not quite a iniln in length. I tive, the ampliations of the body and their twisting 
None of them are now inhabited, though on one, called 1 crawling movements giving them a strange appearance. 
Kutto, there are the ruins of some houses. i The natives regard their flesh when dried and powdered 

AMPHIOXUS. See Lamcklkt. j as a sovereign remedy in cases of dislocation and broken 

AMPHIP'OLIS, a Greek city on the east hank of the ■ bones, 
river Strymon, in Thrace, jnst btdow its egress from the The white nmphisbsena (Amphitbcma alba) is a native 
Lake Kerkinc, now called Takino, and about 3 miles above of Brazil, where it is called Ibriaram, which signifies 
its influx into the Archipelago. This town was at first “ lord of the earth.” It is also found in Paraguay. Its 
called Knnea Hodoi (tho “Nine Ways”), and belonged to the ; body, which in average specimens is about 1 foot 8 inches 
Kdoniuns, a Thracian people. Tho first effort of the Greeks i in length, is of a pure white. It burrows in the ground, 
at colonization hero was by Aristagoras of Miletus, who ■ feeding chiefly upon ants. (.See Plate HI. fig. 3 of 
failed in the attempt, n.o. 497. The Athenians took j Lizards.) 

Knnea Hodoi 437 B.<\, and established a colony to which i AMPHITHE ATRE ( Amphitheatrum ). was a build- 
the name of Amphipolis was given, on account of its being : ing used by the Romans for the exhibition of gladiatorial 
nearly surrounded by the Strymon (Greek, amplti , around; combats, and of fights with wild beasts. The word liters fly 
and polity a city). Daring the Peloponnesian War, n.c. I means a double theatre. In the ancient theatre (see plan 
424, the Loccdieinnnians, under their general Brasidas, j in the Plates Homan Architki ti rk) the spectators sat 
took Amphipolis, thereby leading to the banishment from in a semicircle placed opposite to the, straight line of the 
Athens of Thucydides. Its importance was derived from its stage; in the amphitheatre, which was of an elliptic fonn, 
situation on a navigable river, a short distance from the sea. I the seats were placed all round. 

and from being in tho neighbourhood of the gold mines of | The form of an amphitheatre is thus an ellipse, with 
Mount Pangirus And the forests of Korkine, from which, | a series of arcaded comuitnc walls, separating corridors 
even now, timber is shipped at the mouth of the Strymon. j which communi •«* by staircases and radiating passages. 
Amphipolis was taken from the Athenians by Philip, king j It inclosed an ope i s^aee called the arena, from arena, 
of Macedonia, and it was subsequently made the capital of ! sand; as the floor was always strewn with sand or some 
Macedonia by the Romans. It has long been in ruins, such material, to soak up bh»od, and to keep the feet of 
and a small village, called Jeni-Keni, occupies part of its j the fighters from slipping. The innermost concentric wall 
former rite, where many medals are still found. The j bounded the arena, and was from 10 to 13 feet aboxe its 
Roman road (called the Via Kgnatia) ran through Amphi- ! level, for safety from the wild beasts. It was made very 
polis, or perhaps rather through 'Kion, which was situated | thick — or even thickened with arches — and thus formed a 
at the mouth of the Strymon. j large platform, on which the chairs and couches of the mo|t 

AMPHISBAE'NA(*A/*0ir/3«<»«, formed from and ’ distinguished visitors were placed. From this wall an 
to move in both directions), a term given to a group ; inclined plane ran upwards and outwards over the inter- 
of serpent -like reptiles capable of crawling with the head mediate walls, staircases, and corridors, to the lofty galleries 
or tail foremost. Though they were formerly classed with over the outermost corridors This part of the inclined 
the* Snakes they should be placed among the Lizards. 1 plane was coicrcd with a graduated seriis of benches 
In these reptiles the body is nearly of the same thickness following the general form of the plan. The rows of benches 
from the head to the extremity of the tail, which ter- | were interrupted at intenals by radial passages leading by 
minatea abruptly and blunt, so that on a superficial glance a more easy graduation to the corridors. Jhese corridors 
it is not easy to distinguish between the head and tail, in the principal stories continued uninterruptedly all round 
mere especially as the eyes are minute and buried, and the edifice, and afforded easy access to every part. In coses 
only to be detected through the homy plate that cox ers where the radiating passages through the bank of benches 
them as little black dots. Hence the natives of South j were few. concentric platforms went round to make the 
America regard these reptiles as double-headed ; and they communications complete. The external elevation of an 
believe that if tho Animal be cut in two each distinct ! amphitheatre was determined by its internal arrangement 
portion will continue to live, and that the two heads will and construction, and was built in stories of open arches, 
mutually seek each other, and the bodies become reunited. | which were necessary to give light and air to the corridors 
Tho teeth are simple, conical, recurved, And fixed against , and staircases. Roman amphitheatres were first constructed 
tho internal edge of the jaws. The nostrils are small, . of timber, and afterwards of brick or stone, 
lateral, and pierced in a scaly plate. The lower jaw is ! It was in the later times of the republic that the Romans 
fixed to the skull, as in birds. The head is blunt, and the \ were first debased by the gladiatorial and other shows 
muzzle generally resembles a small arched beak; it is covered i which led to the use and construction of amphitheatres, 
with plates, similar to those of lizards or serpents. The j All the wealthy men in the state who were candidates for 
body, which is snake-Hke and naked, is surrounded with ! the highest offices sought the popular favour by these bar- 
rings of square scales or plates placed crosswise, and j barons entertainments; and the sums expended and the 
divided into two sets by A slight longitudinal groove on 1 numbers of nu n and beasts engage*, (and fur tho most part 
each side. At the lower part of tho abdomen there is a i dot lined) in these games seem almost incredible, 
row of pores. The tongue is broad, notched at the apex, The amphitheatre of the Romans was raised, for the moat 
and covered with papillae. These reptiles are dull and part, within the tow*n or city on the level ground, was 
inanimate, and crawl slowly ; they bore into the soft earth, always of costly magnificence, and generally of enormous 
and feed on termites, ants, and insects ; they are perfectly extent. Almost every important Roman colony or city 
harmless. Dunicril and Bibron enumerate teu species, of j bear* indications of a const lucted or excavated amphi- 
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theatre. The Colosseum at Rome would contain 80,000 
to 100,000 persons ; and even the little city of Pompeii 
contains the remains of an am phi theatre. The Roman 
ganrixms appear to have contented themselves with camp- 
built amphitheatres alone. Of this sort — the castren.Mun 
amphitheatre— we have indications still existing in Rut- 
land ; the principal are at Ciienccstcr and 1 >oi cluster, but 
these were originally little more than mere excavations, or 
turf-built cinctures made up with what walling was abso- 
lutely necessary to form the grand concentric bank of 
benches. 

The largest amphitheatre ever built was the Flavian 
amphitheatre At Rome, commonly railed the Colosseum, 
which was begun by Vespasian and finished bv his son 
Titus, a.t>. 80. Its remains cover more than live acres. 
Its length is about 313 feet, and its width 510 feet. The 
internal arrangements of this huge structure, after what 
has been said above, can he easily understood by refening 
to the Plate Colosseum, in Roman AitciiiTKi'Ti'RK. 

The external elevation of the Colosseum is composed of 
three series or stories of engaged columns, with their usual 
accessories, and an order of pilasters, forming a species of 
attic, which is pierced with windows — one in every other 
. interspace. The lowest order of columns rests on the 
ground fh-tir of the stmeture. It is of Roman I)oiir; 
but its entablature wants the distinguishing feature of 
that stvle, the tri glyph. 'I he intervening an. lies are semi- 
circular ; they spring from moulded imposts, and have 
moulded anhivults on their outer faces. The second 
order is Roman Ionic; ami the third is Corinthian. The 
arches in the iutcTcoluinniarii ns in both Corresjmnd exactly 
— except in minor detail* --with those of the lowest or 
Doric order. The pilasters of the top order have also 
foliated capitals. The) rest on deep plinths under which 
there is a continued and reu^nd dado superimposing the 
Corinthian entablature, 'i his dado is pierced with holes or 
small windows alternating with those of the order above, 
to give light to the corridor behind the lower and under 
the upper gallery on the in-ide. '1 he crowning entablature 
i^ made bold and effective by deep im-dillum blocks or 
consoles occupying the whole depth of the fne/e. 

Next in size to the Colosseum of existing structures of 
the kind is the amphitheatre of Verona. Its gieat ex- 
ternal cimture is entirely gone, with the exception of four 
an lo-s and th»*ir accessaries ; but the great bank of con- 
centric benches, with the stain uses leading to them, and 
the parts about the arena, exist in a comparatively perfect 
state. Frequent repairs have, however, dost roved the 
ap-hic* h gi« al value of the structure. The outer cimture 
was pierced with »<*vciify-twn ar< hes. and its dimension* 
wvre 500 feet by 401 feet; the length of the arena is 242 
f< et. and th»* breadth 1 \ f * feet. 

The amphitheatre <f K1 Jemm (Tisdras) in Tunis is 
420 feet in extreme length. The Amphitheatre at Mines, 
in Frame, is large and in comparatively g<*od preservation, 
as in aUo that at Arles, about 20 miles distant. 'I he 
g;ea f external cimture of an amphitheatre remains in a 
very p*rf*ct state at Pula in Istiia. There are also ron- 
snierabie remold of an amphitheatre at Capua, and of 
another at i'o/zuoli. near Naples. At Ibrstum there are 
in.i.i it.or.s of an amphitheatre, though not a large one; 
at Catania, in Sicily, the upper and out**r encircling corri- 
dor of an extensive amphitheatre is accessible, considerably 
und*r the level <.f the modem city, buried by the torrents 
of lav a from Mount Ktna. Syracuse and several others 
of the ai.rw-nt cities of Sicily exhibit remains or indications 
of smaller an.phitht .itres. 

AMPHIUMA is a genus of the pM'udosanria for false 
lizards j. which is an order of Awimiiiiia differing from the 
fiatrachia or frog order in not undergoing any metamor- 
phosis during the whole period of their lives. In this 


genus, allied in most essentials to the water newts, tho 
form is elongated and eel-like, the skin is nAked and 
smooth, the limbs — four in number— are minute and fur- 
nished in one species with three, in the other with two 
jointless toes. There are no ribs, and the vertebras are 
fish -like. The teeth in the palate arc in two rows. An 
orifice exists on each side of tho neck, indicating the 
situation of the branchiae or gillB during tho tadpole state. 
The eyes are minute. These singular reptiles live in 
ponds, drainages, and sluggish waters, and bury themselves 
during winter in the mud. They are capable of existing 
on land, hut as their food is to be acquired only in the 
water, they seldom wander far from that element. The 
three-toed amphiuina {Amphiuma tridactylum) inhabits 
Louisiana, and is sometimes found in swampy places, 
under the decayed trunks of fallen trees. It attains to 
the length of 3 feet. 

The two-toed amphiuma (Amphiuma means) is about 
30 inches in length. It is found in Georgia, Florida, and 
South Carolina, where it lives in ponds and ditches. It 
w ill also live on dry land. These animals are sometimes 
discovered at the depth of 2 or 8 feet under soft mud, in 
which they burrow like worms, as was instanced in digging 
a street in Pensacola, when great numbers hyheniatiug 
were thrown up during the winter HeAson. They feed on 
small fish, insects, beetles, and the fresh-water unis. The 
negroes of Florida call the amphiuina “ Congo snake,” and 
believe it to be venomous, hut without foundation. 

AM PHORA, an earthen vessel used by both Greeks 
and Romans. It was made of many different sizes, but 
it* usual form was a tall narrow vase, with a small neck, 
tapering from the should?:* down to 
a point which was either stuck in the 
ground or in a rack. The amphora 
was carried by two handles reaching 
from the shoulder to the neck, one on 
each side, whence its name (from «Vp«, 
on each side, and I bear). 

Another common shape is tho cylin- 
drical form shown in the accompanying 
figure. 

Its chief use was for storing wine, 
but it was used os well for oil, for 
honey, and for gold. 

There was a typical amphora, which 
was used as a measure. That of the 
Romans (hv which they measured the 
tonnage of their ships or the yield of 
their vineyards) held just a cubic foot. 

'1 he Greek atnphoreus was half as 
large again as the Roman amphora. 

The British museum contains many 
fine specimens of amphore, both conical 
nml evlindrieal. 

AMPLEXICAUL (Tail in, am- 
p hr nr, to embrace, and caul it r, a stem) is a tenn in botany 
used of leaves when they clasp the stem at their hoses. 

AMPTHILL, a market town of Bedfordshire, 8 miles 
south of Bedford, ami 42 from London by the Midland 
Railway. It is a clean, well-built, and improving little 
town. The inhabitants are chiefly dependent on agricul- 
ture, but there is a large brewery, and some of tho women 
are employed in straw-plaiting and in the manufacture of 
straw hats and bonnets, and lace. It has an old parish 
church. Dissenting chapels, schools, an alms-house, county 
court-house, and savings hank. Near tho town is Ampthill 
House, once the seat of Lord Holland, who in 1826 
presented the inhabitants with a handsome public walk, 
planted with lime trees by Lady Holland in imitation of 
that at Madrid. It is one of the finest avenues of limea 
in Kngland. In the grounds a cross marks the site of a 
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castle where Catherine of Aragon was residing when her 
divorce from Henry VIII. was pronounced by Cranmcr. 
The population of the parish in 1881 was 2257. 
AMPULLAH1A* See Afpt.k-biikj.l. 

AMPURIAS, a town of Catalonia, in the district of 
Gerona, is situated on an elevated spot near the Gulf 
of Rosas. Its ancient name was Emportium (Strabo, 
180, cd. Casaub.), and it wiis a Greek colony of Marseille. 
The Romans called it Emporitr. It was then a place of 
great trade, and had an excellent harbour. In the time 
of the Goths it was still a place of some consideration, 
and an Episcopal see. It is now nearly 2 miles from 
the hca, and has about 4000 inhabitants. There are 
many ruins of ancient temples and other edifices near 
the town. | 

AMPUTA'TION (Latin, amputo , to cut off*), the rut- 
ting ofT of a limb from the body. In ancient times such 
An operAiion was attended with the greatest difficulty, 
owing to the fact that the surgeons had no efficient means 
of stopping the flow of blood from the divided arteries. 
The modes adopted can hArdly he read without a shudder; 
and an immense advance in the practhc of surgery was 
made in 1074 when the Tourniquet was introduced by 
a French surgeon named Morell. Subsequent discos erics, 
sneh as the introduction of the needle and ligature, and 
the use of anesthetics, enable modern surgeons to perfoim 
such operations with great facility and success. There 
are tluce methods in n66 by which operations are per- 
formed — the “ circular,” the “oval,” and the “ flap " in its 
different modes. The Utter is most geneially adopted in 
this country, and has for ita ohject the leaving of suitable 
portions of muscle and skin to cover the bone. The 
details of these various methods would be of no interest or j 
value to any save professional readers; but it may be j 
mentioned that in modern practice a skilful surgeon can j 
perform the opciation of removing a limb in from thirty to 
sixty seconds. Of the principal amputations the mortality 1 
is about 10 per cent, in the case of the forearm, 28 per , 
cent, in the arm, 32 per cent in* the leg, 35 per cent, in 
the thigh, and 40 per cent, in the shoulder- joint. These 
figure* give the general results of 0000 cases; but it must ; 
be remembered that in individual cases the age, health, 
conditions, and time of operation materially affect these 
averages. 

AMRITSAR' or UMRXT8UR, a division, district, nnd 
city of British India, in the lieutenant -governorship of the 
Punjab. The division comprises the three districts of 
Amritsar, Gurdaspur, and Sialkot. Its atca is 5335 square 
miles, and the population in 1881 was 2,800,000. 

Amritsar District, situated between 31° 10' and 
82° 13* N. lat., and between 74° 24' and 75° 27 # E. Ion., 
is bounded on the N.W. by the riu-r Ravi, on the N.E. bv , 
the district of Gurdaspur, on the S.E. by the river Bea*, 
and on the S.W. by the district of Lahore. Its area is j 
1555 square miles. The district consists of an oblong j 

strip of territory, and is almost a level plain, except for ! 

the gradual rise from K. to W.; it is well cultivated, the | 

land being irrigated by means of canals and wells, in j 

addition to the natural atreama, of whirh the chief is the ; 


are equally renowned in time of peace for their skill 
and industry in tilling the soil. Population, 850,000. 

Amritsar City, capital of the above district, and head- 
quarters of the division, is the rclig ous capital of the Sikhs, 
and next to Delhi the most wealthy and populous city of 
the Punjab. It is about 8 miles in circuit, and lies midway 
between the riven* Reas and Ravi, 32 miles f ast of Lahore, 
and is a main station on the Sind, Punjab, ami Delhi 
Railway. The streets are narrow, but the houses are 
mostly lofty, and built of burnt britk. The Rajah Runjeet 
Singh built the fort of Govindgarh here in l*0i), ami 
improved the town by bringing a canal to it from the Ravi 
River. The city owes its present name to a tank 1:>5 paces 
square, which was built by the Goorou Rain Das. who 
improved the town to Midi a degree that for a time it 
bore the name of Ramdu'pur. Ram Das died in 15*1, 
and in the course of time the name of Amritsar (the 
“Pool of Immortality”) was transferred from the tank just 
mentioned to the whole town. The sacred pool i* held in 
the greatest reverence, and is annually resorted to by large 
numbers of pilgrims. It has a temple in its centre, which 
is dedicated to Govind Singh, who died in 170*, and was 
the last Guoroo. or religious leader of the Sikhs. A book, 
containing the code of laws written bv him. is deposed 
in this temple, in the service of whidi upwards of 5<*i) 
priests are retained. The shrine was destroyed in 1781 
by Ahmad Shah, and defiled with bullock's blood, but was 
afterwards rebuilt. 

A treaty was concluded between the British government 
and Gliolab Smgh at Amritsar, on loth March. lMti, by 
which the territory between th livirs Reas and Sutlej w.is 
ceded to the form power. This city is a place of great 
commercial importance, owing to its being the resort of 
merchants and the residence of some bankers of extensive 
dealings. It has, in fact, become the great centre of the 
trails- Himalayan traffic. Trade is carried on with Bokhara, 
Cahul, and Kashmir on the north, and with Calcutta, 
Bombay, and other places south* aid. The chief manu- 
facture consists of shawls, made in imitati* n of those of 
Kashmir; also woollen cloth, silk goods, and gold thread 
embroidery. The imports arp giain and other product, 
English girfds. Kashmir shawls, hardware, &c. The 
; estimated values of imports and exports axe respectively 
| £2,01)0,000 and £l,5UQ.OOO per annum. liwpcrtant 
cattle and horse fairs arc also held at the two great 
religious festivals in November and April. Amritsar was 
the first mission station of the Church of England in the 
| Punjab. It is the administrative headquarters of the dis- 
| trict. The chief buildings arc the public offices, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic churches. Ami government collegiate 
school -house. The railway station is north of the city. 
The population in 1881 was 1-10.000. 

AM STERDAM or AM STELDAM (formerly called 
Amttelmtamme* 11 the dam, dyke, or embankment on the 
Amatol") is the capital of the province of North Holland 
And the kingdom of the Netherlands, and stands on the 
south bank of the Y or Ij (pronounced “ eve”), an arm of the 
Zuider Zee, 32 miles N.E. of the Hague, and 107 N. of 
Brussels. The city is of the form of n crescent, the curved 


Kiixan. Wheat, rice, and other grain are principally 
grown for h<me c* nsumption, while sugar and cotton 
form the chief articles of tho export trade ; there is both 
a spring nnd autumn harvest* A good supply of game, 
including deer, is found. The centre of the district is 
traversed by the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway. It 
has also two good roads, one of which is the grand trunk 
road. The climate is considered more temperate in the 
summer than many other places in the Punjab, And in 
winter is pleasant and hcAlthy. One of the native tribes, 
the Jats, who number about 75 per cent, of the agricultural 
oommunit/i form admirable soldiers in time of war, and 


side of which is towaids the land, while the extremities and 
the other side rest on the Y. On the land side Ain-tcrdam 
was formerly surrounded by lamparts, which, together with 
its twenty-six hast ions, have been demolished, and formed 
into an agreeable promenade planted with tiees. The city, 
however, foims the cential point In the national system 
of fortification, ami in case of necessity the whole of the 
environs can he laid under water. It is defended on the 
land side by seveial detached forts, and the fort of Ymuiden 
commands the sea. In time of peace the garrison barely 
numbers 1000 men. 

There Are four principal canals encircling the city, from 
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2 to 3 miles long, running parallel to each other, which, 
being lined with broad carriage drives and handsome 
houses, may vie with the finest streets in Europe. The 
smaller canals which intersect the town in various direc- 
tions divide it into ninety islands, and are traversed by 
300 stone or wooden bridges. The Anistel, which inter- 
sects the canal at right angles, flows into the V, anti 
dirides the town into the eastern or old part, and the 
western or new part. It is crossed by a tint* bridge, 
through the central arches of which large ships can pass. 

Fronting the mouth of th“ riu*r, and extending N.E. 
and N.\\\, lie the docks, which arc formed by great d\ kes 
constructed in tin* Y, and are entered and secured by 
sluices. In the north-eastern quarter is the Oostolijk 
Dok, the National Dockyard, and the island of Kat ten- 
burg, in which are the qivus and warehouses of the East 
and West India Com pan ie . the arsenal, and the Admiralty 
buildings. In the neighbourhood of the Westclijk Dok 


stands tlio Haarl-Poort or Haerlem Gate, one of the chief 
ornaments of the city. The Schreijcrstoren, or 41 Crier’s 
Tower,” erected in 1482, marks the spot w ? here the mari- 
ners took leave of their friends before setting out on their 
voyages. 

The site of Amsterdam was originally a salt marsh, and 
in order to make a foundation for houses it is necessary to 
drive large piles or masts of wood through layers of peat 
and soft clay, which lie upon a firm subsoil 40 or 60 feet 
below the surface ; so that the whole city, with its houses, 
canals, and sluices, is supported on a substructure of tim- 
ber. Under the palace alone there are said to be 13,006 
piles. The streets arc generally in straight lines along the 
hanks of the canals ; among the finest are Priuzen (Iraclit, 
Keizer’s Gracht, and Heercn Grach t. Those in the central 
parts of the town were formerly narrow' and without foot 
pavements ; but great improvements have been carried 
out, and the city has to a great extent lost its antiquated 
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appearance, and wear*? quite a modern aspect, although 
there are Mill mine piMuresjue towers left. Within the 
last ft : w years the town has been considerably extended, 
and many new streets have been built. 

Aire ng the principal public buildings may be mentioned 
the Palace, formerly tins Stadiums — a vast and imposing 
ed:fie*.. erected in 1318. adorned with pictures and marble 
Mate's, which wa« taken powssion of by Louis Bonaparte 
when king of Hand, and has been retained as a palace 
by the present royal family ; the Beurs, or Exchange, 
whi'k Mauds '*n five arches over the AmMcl ; the Oude 
K«-:k. or Old Church, which dates back to about 1300, 
and is remarkable f*»r its painted window's and tornbH ; the 
Nieuwe K'-ik. or New Church, a much finer structure, 
found*-! in 1 and containing, besides a carved pulpit 
and beautiful ornamental brass work in the choir, several 
mono men r«-. among Mln-p. those of Admiral De Ruytcr, 
and Holland a frrv.it* st poet, VondcJ ; the Stadhuis, for- 


merly the Admiralty, a modern structure, with several 
fine paintings ; the Admiralty buildings ; the Arsenal ; and 
the barracks, a memorial of French occupation. 

In addition to the places of worship above named there 
are numerous others, including an English Episcopalian, 
a Scotch Presbyterian, and various Roman Catholic churches ; 
h)m* noun; Jewish synagogues, one of which is only equalled 
bv that at Leghorn. Numerous charitable institutions 
exist, including various hospitals and a seamen’s institute. 
’1 her** are Dutch, German, and French theatres; also a 
Pal" in voor Volksvlijt, used for exhibitions and operas, 
whirl) lias a fine garden and pictures. Among the prisons 
may he mentioned the Rasp-buis for male offenders, and 
tin* Spiii-lmis for females. These were so called from the 
occupation of thrir inmates in former times, namely, 
rapping or sawing wood and spinning. 

I he literary and scientific establishments of Amsterdam 
arc \riy numerous. Among these are the Atlieiueum, the 
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Institute, and the society called “ Felix Mcritis," from the 
first words of an inscription on the building in which its 
meetings are held. In these courses of, lectures are regu- 
larly delivered on all branches of science, literature, and 
art, and attached to most are museums, collections of 
paintings, and antiquities. In one of the museums is 
one of the finest collections of coins in the world. The 
Association for the Promotion of the Public Weal was 
established in 1784, and has branches in all the towns of 
Holland. Its principal object is the education and im- 
provement of the poor. The museum or picture gallery in 
a truly national collection. A new university was opened 
in 1M77. There are also botanical and zoological gardens. 

The want of spring water was formerly a groat, diaw- 
back on the advantages possessed by Amsterdam. It 
used to be conveyed from a distance in barges, and sold 
in the streets; bnt now a very good supply is obtained 
from the dunes of Haarlem. Improvements have also 
been made in its sanitary condition by filling in some of 
the smaller canals, and flashing others by means of the tide. 

In former years the only approach to Amsterdam navigable 
hy large vessels, except through the Zuider Zee, was by the 
North Holland Ship Canal from Hru>kk, which, although 
a great improvement on the old way of reaching the city — 
for vessels were sometimes detained in the Zuider Zee three 
weeks at a time — was still a circuitous ami exponent* 
route. It is, however, now avoided by means of the 
Amsterdam Canal, a most important undertaking, which 
was opened for navigation by King William III., in Nov- 
ember. 187fi. It provides direct communication westward 
with the North Sea through the formerly shallow lakes Y 
and Wykeer Mcer, and across a narrow neck of land, out- 
side of which a harbour has been formed, with an area of 
210 acres, bounded by breakwaters of bclon or Artificial 
stone. There is a dyke pierced by three locks to shut out 
the Zuider Zee, And so treacherous was the noil that 
10,0(10 piles were needed to form a foundation for them. 
The canal is 1(1 feet wider at the bottom than that at 
Suez ; and the locks are wide enough to admit ships of 
the largest class. The work was executed by English 
contractors, under the direction of Sir John ihiwkshaw, 
the celebrated English engineer. The cost of the under- 
taking was about £2,000,000, a portion of which was 
guaranteed by the Dutch government, and a portion was 
raised on the lands reclaimed, which arc no extensive 
(12,450 acres), as Almost to give another province to the 
Dutch. The distance to the sea is thus reduced to 1 G miles. 

The harbour at Amsterdam is spacious, and the water 
deep. It has been much improved by the construction of 
the Oostclijk and Westelijk docks, which are capable of 
containing 1000 large vessels, and arc inclosed by immense 
sluice gates. Steamboat communication is regularly car- 
ried oil between Hamburg, London, and other places. 
There is a line of railway between Amsterdam and Hki.pkk 
by way of Haarlem and Castricum, and another connecting 
it with Utrecht and Germany. 

Amsterdam, which from a fishing village in 1200 rose 
to a place of great commercial importance, attained its 
highest prosperity in 1(148, in consequence of the closing 
of the river Scheldt in that year, and the great blow to the 
trade of Antwerp which resulted. It possessed then nearly 
the whole of the trade with the Indies. Although not now 
no prosperous as formerly, it is still one of the great centres 
of European commerce. It has some manufactures of 
wool, cotton, linen, and silk ; also sugar refineries, sixp- 
ence, distilleries, tanneries; oil, glass, and iron works; 
and shipbuilding. The chief industry is, however, the 
rutting and polishing of diamonds, for which the Jews of 
Amsterdam nave long been famous. The imports consist 
principally of sugar, coflfee, spices, tobacco, cotton, tea. 
dye-stuffs, wine and spirits, wool, grain, hemp, flux, pitch. 


metals, cotton and woollen stuff's, hardware, rock-salt, coal, 
&o. The exports are cheese, butter, seeds, rape and lin- 
seed oils, linen, spires, coffee and sugar from Java, tea, 
tobacco, indigo, cochineal, cotton, ami other Eastern and 
colonial products. Dutch gin, or wliiedam, is also largely 
exported. The trade is chiefly with Java. Great Britain, 
the Mediterranean, Sweden, Norway, and the Baltic. 
There is very little coasting trade carried on. hut tic city 
is the seat of the administration of the marine, of which 
tile magazines and building yards are very extensive. The 
mercantile navy of the Ncthci lands, and more especially of 
Amsterdam, has of late years been declining. 

| Amongst the men of note to which Amsterdam has 
i given birth must be mentioned ihe famous philosopher 
I Spinoza. The population in 1*82 amounted to 320,000, 

! including 70.000 Homan Catholics, 30,000 Goman, and 
! 3500 Portuguese Jews. 

AMSTERDAM ISLAND, a small uninhabited island 
in tin* Indian Ocean, i*» situat'd in 37 J 52' S. lat., 77 L 3i»' 
E. Ion. It lies, together with the island of St. Paul, (10 
miles distant, about midway between Madagascar and 
Audialia. It is of volcanic origin, and contains spring* 
varying in temperature from 80 J to 212" f'uhr. There are 
| no trees, but shell-fish ami s<a-fowl arc very abundant. 

; The island is the resort of great nmnVrs of s. .ils. which 
1 arc hunted for tlnir skins. 

i AM'ULET (in barbarous Latin a muh'tum, probably 
I derived fiom the Arabic word hnumkt, a pendant J, an} - 
| thing worn as a chaiut to protect against infection, 

• accident, or witchcraft, or to de’ \er the wearer from evil* 

J already suffered. T* e belief in the efficacy of amulets has 
subsisted at some tine at -»ngst almost every people. The 
ancient Egyptians lrui amulets, often in the form of neck- 
laces. and they were common among the Greeks and 
Homans. The slips of parchment on which passages from 
the Law had been written, termed phylacteries, and worn 
by the Jews, though not deigned as amulets, were 
frequently r«*gauled by them as Un.g preservatives against 
evil spirits and ditb lent kinds of Inuin. They were largely 
used hy t ho emlv Christians, and though in the fourth, 
century the clergy were prohibited from making and selling 
them, under penalty of deprivation of their office, their u-e 
still continued, for we find it was solnnnly condemned in 
721. Among Orientals there still prevails a firm faith in 
their efficacy, ami the belief has not altogether died out 
among the ignorant and uneducated of our own country. 

AMUR. See Amook. 

AMURATH. See Mmi >. 

AMYGDA LEAS is a division of the order of plants 
Ro.nack.f. Thu tube of the calyx is lined with a waxy 
disc; the single carpel is superior; the fruit is a 
that is. it is fleshy with a bony lining. The flowers, seeds, 
and leaves yield hydiocyanic or prussic acid. Owing to 
the List circumstance the spirits are all more or les* 
poisonous. On the other hand, those parts in which the 
prussic acid exists either in very minute quantity or not 
at all, as the succulent fruit, ami sometimes the kernel, are 
harmless, and are often valuable articles of find. The 
pcaili. the nectarine, the plum, the cherry, the almond, the 
sprient. prune, damson, uni bullaceaiu produced by different 
spado of this order. 

Besides the substance already mentioned, the bark of 
Amygdalae yields a gum which is similar in its properties 
to gum arahic, and an astringent s- hstancc which gives 
some of the species so much efficacy in fevcis that their 
baik has hern compaied for utility to Peruvian bark, aiuI 
even in some cases —as the eoccomiglia baik of CalabriA, the 
produce of f Yunus coci'omilia — has been preferred. 

* AJCYGDALUS is a genus of plants belonging to the 
division AMvc.nvi.Kr, which includes the almond and 
peach. It is known from other genera by the stone being 
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coarse)? wrinkled, and the leaves folded in halves in the 
bud — not rolled round. 

Amygdalae commit ni* (the common almond) is a native of 
Barbary, and was introduced into England about 800 years 
ago. It is only grown here for the sake of its beautiful 
vernal flowers, but in the countries that have a long and 
hot summer it is the fiuit for which it is tM coined. This, 
which is produced in immense quantities, is partly exported 
into northern countries and paitlv pnssed for oil or con- 
sumed for various domestic purposes. 

There are two varieties, sweet and bitter. Of the sweet 
almonds the parts which are ctlicinal are the seeds or 
kernels. The cuimuvmid varieties are numerous, blit the 
most esteemed are the Jordan ulmonds. Triturated with 
water, swu-t almonds form a giatcful sweetish emulsion, 



Almond Rrsr.ches— Flower* and Fruit. 

whbh consi b-rahle nutritious as well as demulcent 

j r' pertws. AhoonJ-. as an article of dessert, are nutritive, 
hut rather ;r;dig'\*f:Mp. In some persons they occasion. 
I! ' r re paithul.irU h)tt»r almonds, an emption similar to 
net tli- -ra.->h. and other troublesome «yrnptonig. 

ihtter almond-* an- ^mailer and Hatter than the sweet. 
If,' 4 -'* mot e> teemed cMne from Provence, the others 
c 1.:* fly from Barbary. "J /.• y have a very flitter taste and 
any Mfi**;l. f#ut if mhbed between the fingers with 
a I. trie w r they emit a peculiarly agreeable odour. 
Tr:? r 4 rateil with water they form an emulsion, which by 
dMi.i it >i -it yn-Ms a volatile oil, eontainii.g hydrocyanic acid. 
A fat or tivd od is also routaimd in thciii, which may l>e 
ppcired bv expres-ir.n. 

Oil of ahi.oi.ijs mav he obtained from either variety, but 
is y:'ld»'d ;n cr^'Atest aburidurne by the hitter almond. 
Ahrior.ds whi> h ban* become ram id yet yield by expression 
od. if a little cabined magnesia be added to the 
bruised almor.dh before t* mg subjected to pressure. Almond 


oil Is often adulterated with poppy oil. It is employed 
more as an external application, especially to the ears, than 
internally. 

A my g dolus rertica (the peach, once called the Persian 
apple) lias for ages been an object of careful cultivation 
for the Bake of its delicious fruit, and has almost natural- 
ized itself even in the New World. In our gardens many 
varieties are known, which are classed under the two heads 
of peaches and nectarines, according as their fruit is smooth 
or downy. 

Peaches require a somewhat rich and light loamy soil, as 
the application of manure, if not very much decomposed, is 
apt to indqpc in them a luxuriant habit of growth, strong 
ill-ripened shoots, and diseases which hasten their death. 

AMYL (C a Hj X ), from (Ir. amnion, starch, the radicle 
of Ainylic alcohol, a spirit which in a crude state is met 
with in the distillation of potatoes. This alcohol (potato 
fusel oil) was discovered by Schcele. Amyl in the free 
state was prepared by Frankland in 1849 by heating iodide 
of amyl with an amalgam of zinc in senled tubes for mui e 
hours. It is found also among the products of coal-tar 
distillation. It doubles its molecular constitution on isola- 
tion; Frank land a product is therefore termed diamyl, and 
its formula written (C () H n ) 1 or G J0 H. ir Diamyl or amyl 
lias the specific gravity 0*77. It is a colourless liquid, of 
nn agreeable smell ami horning taste. It boils at 159° C.; 
its vapour density is 4*9. It takes fire when heated, 
and hums with a smoky flame. Amyl is of service in 
chemistry on account of the large number of substitution 
products derived from it. 

Amyl alcohol , the hydrate of arnyl or fu»>el oil (C ft HiyO), 
is found with all alcohol when produced by fermentation; 
hence careful rectification is essential. The peaty smell of 
whisky is due to its presence. It is found in largest quan- 
tities in those liquids which remain most alkaline during 
fermentation. Intoxication with spirit containing it causes 
temporary madness, and in the opinion of many physiolo- 
gists much of the diabolical crime committed by drunken 
persons is due to their having imbibed it. It is purified by 
washing in water And redistilling. The following are some 
of its compounds: — 

Bromide of amyl , a volatile liquid without colour, and 
of greater specific gravity than water. 

A my lie ether or oxide of amyl (C, 0 H.^O), a colour- 
less liquid with an agreeable odour, is prepaied by the 
action of sulphuric acid on amyl alcohol. 

Amyl forms compounds with bromine, chlorine, and 
sulphur. The nitrite of amyl is an infiamniAhle liquid 
lighter than water, having the odour of fully ripe pears. 
When the vapour of one or two drops Is inhaled by man it 
produce* a violent acceleration of the pulse, and has been 
used with good effect iu angina pectoris and spasmodic 

diseases. 

AM'YLXNl (CftFIm), a transparent, thin, colourless 
liquid, having the odour of rotten cabbages. It is produced 
by the dehydration of amylic alcohol by sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric anhydride, or chloride of zinc, and was dis- 
covered by Ballard in 1844. It has been used as au 
antithetic, as a substitute for chloroform, but has in 
several cases led to fatal results. 

AMYLOIDS is a term used in animal physiology for 
cm tain components of food stuffs. These are starch, 
dextrine, sugar, and gum. They contain carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen: the last two an In the proportion to form 
water fib/);; and thus amyloids contain Jess carbon and 
hydrogen in promotion to oxygen than the fats. There ie 
no nitrogen in either amyloids or fats, and therefore starva- 
tion will ensue unless a proper supply is affurded of protrids, 
such as flesh, eggs, cheese, Ac. See Ajumal Chemist icy. 

AM YOT, JACOUXS, grand almoner of France and 
bishop of Auzerre, rose to these high dignities from the 
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humblest rank. He was bom at Melun in 1613. When 
he came to Paris to continue his studies, he was obliged to 
act as servant to some of his fellow-students in order to 
procure the means of subsistence. After studying in the 
College of France, which had then been recently founded, 
and taking his degree of master of arts, at the age of 
nineteen Iiq went to Bonrgcs to study law, where he dis- 
tinguished himself so much as to induce the king's lecturer, 
•Jacques Colin, to intrust him with the education of his 
nephews. Through the patronage of Marguerite rle Vab is, 
sister of Francis I., Amyot obtained a Greek and Latin 
chair at the University of Bourgcs. It was here that he 
began his translation of Plutarch's Lives, ofa which ho 
dedicated the first books to the king, Francis I. The 
king, as a mark of his approbation, gave him the abbey of 
Bellozanc. Under the pretence of going to Italy to con- 
sult some manuscripts, lie was intrusted with a letter from 
Henry II. to the Council of Trent, In 1651. He displayed 
much firmness And skill in his mission, And the Cardinal 
of Tournon recommended him to Henry II. as tutor of his 
three younger sons. Charles IX., on his coming to the 
throne of France, made Amyot his great almoner and 
keeper of the University of Paris; he also gave him the see 
of Auxcrre. ‘ Henry HI., oil his accession to the throne, 
continued him in ids dignities. Amyot died very rich, in 
his diocese, in 

Amvot's translation of Plutarch’s Lives has great 
merit, botli for fidelity and expression. North professed 
to make his ( Knglish) version from it. Amyot also tians- 
lated the Greek romance of Hcliodorus, seven books of 
Diodorus Siculus, the Greek pastoral romance of Longus, 
and the 41 Moral Treatises” of Plutarch. His translations 
greatly contributed to fix the French language. 

A NA, a Latin termination of the neuter plural form. 
Ciccrnniana, for instance, would signify matters or things 
of any sort about or pertaining to Cicero. In modern 
times the term is also frequently used as a noun, and 
means anecdotes. The sayings of eminent men have been 
collected from very early periods, both by the Eastern 
nations and the Greeks and Romans; but the term “ ana” 
dates only from the fifteenth century. In our own literature 
many works may he found of this class, and some of them 
are of considerable value. Among these may be mentioned 
the Walpoliana — containing savings and anecdotes of lloraee 
Walpole, earl of Oxford; Scldcn'a 44 Table Talk ;” And the 
inimitable “ Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.I)., n by Boswell, 
which owes the perennial interest it exeites to the care- 
fully recorded anecdotes and Hiving* of its subject. 

ANABAP TISTS, a religious sect. The word, com- 
posed of two Greek terms, properly signifies those who 
insist upon the necessity of a second baptism in persons 
whom they admit to their communion. It is sometimes 
applied to designate that Urge body of Protestant Christians, 
one of whoso articles of belief is that baptism ought 
only to be administered to adults, and who, accordingly, 
rehaptize those who seek to join them. But this applica- 
tion of the name is quite unwarranted, and one against which 
the community ill question have always protested. Bap- 
tists is the designation assumed by those who thus hold 
tlie doctrines of the non -validity of infant baptism, And the 
necessity of adult baptism. See Baptists. 

The Anabaptists were, no doubt, the growth of the 
Reformation — though Protestant writers have laboured 
hard to make it appear that such was not the case. They 
were the ultra-radicals of the Reformation. Munzcr, 
Stuhner, and Storck, who were the first heads And apostles 
of the sect, had all been disciples of Luther, although no 
person could have more earnestly condemned their pro- 
ceeding! than did that great reformer. They first began 
to preach their peculiar doctrines in the town of Witten- 
berg, in Saxony, in the year 1621. In 1625 their followers, 


composed almost exclusively of the lowest rabble, rose 
in a general rebellion against the established authorities 
throughout that pruiinee, Suabiu, 1 huringia, and Fran- 
conia, But this insurrection, which it is only fair to 
remark was partly of a political character, was soon 
defeated; and Munzcr himself, being taken, was put to 
death. The novel notions, however, which he had pi cat bed 
spread as usual under persecution, and some \cais after- 
wards the mischief broke out again with new fury. In 
1532 a numerous mob of these fanatics, conducted by John 
Matthias, a baker of Haerlem, and .John Boeeoldt. a tailor of 
Leyden, suddenly attacked the city of Miinster during the 
night, aivl made themselves masters of the place. Their 
adherents immediately Hocked thither from all quarters, 
and elated by their success the congiegated enthusiasts 
are stated to have given themselves up to extravagances 
far exceeding anything they had before practised. Mat- 
thias named Minister Mount Zion, and proclaimed himself 
its king. Having, however, attended with only thirty 
followers, madly undertaken to attack and disperse the 
forces which came to recover the town, he perished, with 
all who accompanied him. John of Leyden now assumed 
the royal dignity, and under his conduct the multitude is 
Raid to have pr<* ceded to wilder excesses than ever. The 
city, however, was at length leeaptured hv the army which 
the bishop hud brought up against it, on the 21th of 
June, 1535; and Boeeoldt, having fallen into th» a hands of 
the victors, was soon after executed with the most terrific 
cruelties that hatted and ltvcngc could dictate. 

’Ihe most extravagant tenr.s, ,»s uvll as conduct, have 
been commonly ascr 1 to the Anabaptists of Minister; 
hut the accounts of a ■ rtc-cribed sect hv their enemies are 
scarcely to be received with implicit credit, and it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate all the charges that have been 
made against them, fcewral sects have been since unjustly 
confounded with them; hut for fmtler information oil the 
subject of the Munster Anabaptists, the reader may be 
directed to Moshcim's “ V.celesiuMh ul Histoiv " (sect. iii.. 
pt. ii„ chap. iii.). where he will find the subject treated 
with great learning, though not in a spirit of much liber- 
ality or candour. The piiiuipal works relating to the 
Anabaptists are all refined to in that dissertation. 

Several Anabaptists wete executed in England from 
1535 to 15-Hb on Oth January, lfidl, aUut eighty 
appeared in aims in L« ndon, under the leadership of 
Thomas Vernier, a wine cooper, ’lluv fought desjx rat fly, 
and killed several of the soldi* rs sent against them. Their 
leader And sixteen others weie subsequent lv executed. 

AN ABAS ifi' m to ascend), the name 

given by Cuvier to a genus of ac.inthoptervgions fishes 



Head of Anabna tcinrtens. laid open to show the peculiar 
pharyngeal apparatus. 

remarkable for the power of living for a considerable time 
out of the water, of travelling over the land for a gna." 
distance, and even of ascending trees, by aid of the fins. 
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the tail, and the spines of the pill covers. The pills are 
constructed for retaining water, the plianngcal apparatus 
being labyrinthiform, that is, divided into a number of 
irregular lamella*, more or less numerous, forming cavities 
and little cells capable of retaining a certain quantity of 
water, which evaporates fihiwlv. Of this genus only one 
species is known. A nnbas scanthns (the climbing perch). It 
is a native of India and the Indian Archipelago, living in 
marshes. Its native name at Tranquobar is paunri-criy 
which signifies *' tree-climber and Daldurf stated that 
he had observed it in the :io t of ascending palm trees near 
the marshes, and had taken it at the height of tnc feet 
above the surface of the water. This species is covered 
with large scales. The borders of the gill-covers are 
strongly denticulated, and the dorsal and anal tins have 
numerous spiny rays. The tail is somewhat rounded ; the 
head broad: the muzzle obtuse; the mouth small; length, 
6 inche**; the fins of a violet colour. 

Mr. F. Day, in the Journal of the Linnean Sot ietv. states 
that under the influence of fear the climbing perch erects 
the spiiiv-rayed fins, and even its scales down to those at 
the base of the caudal tin. 

ANAB'ASIS (Htfiully. “the going up," i>. from the 
sea-coast inland), the title of a Gnvk work, in seven hooks, 
by Xenophon of Athens, which describes the circumstances 
of an expedition und-Ttnk.-n by the vnnnp r C\rus, n.«:. 
4<H, against his brother Artaxerxe*. king of Persia. (The 
term is also used as the title of the history of Alexander’s 
campaigns by Arrian.) The expedition of Cyras i> the 
first long nnreh of which we pn>sess a dt tailed account, 
and al>o the oldest extant document which gave to 
Europeans any precise notion of the countries watered by 
the Vpper Tigris anil Euphrates. 

The army of Oru* rout lined a large body of Greek 
mercenaries, among whom was Xenophon, not. however, 
strung as a soldier. Cyrus set out from Sardis ( now Sart ) 
Jt' N. la?., 2*^ E. Ion., and marched through Asia 
Minor t*. the passes in Mount Taurus that lead into Cili< ia. 
He next pasted through ‘laisu*. along the < lull of Scand**- 
ro«,n, and through the north of Syria to the Euphrates, 
w hich he ripped at Thap«acus. about .15° 14' X. lat. He 
then marrhed S.E. thmigh Mesopotamia, crossing tin* 
Ar.ixc'i (the Khah«.ur;. and finally lost his life in an engage- 
ment with his brother on the plains of Cunaxa (the site of 
which is unknown j, about 4«» miles from Baby Ion. Almost 
at once the whole of the Greek generals were treacherously 
mastered by the Persian Tissaphernes. In this emergency 
Xenophon came forward and bon* the chief buideii of the 
command. 

From Cunaxa commenced the retreat, commonly known 
as the Retreat of the T-n Thousand. Tne Greeks, after 
many difficulties, reached Trapezus. now T re hi send, on the 
Blark S*a. whence they marched along the coast westwards 
for about PMi miles (direct distance) to Cotvora. 

The following are the distances given by Xenophon in 
lound no rubers: — 

fitadla. 

1’roin Ephesus to Cunaxa, 16,050 

J ii m Cunaxa to Cotyoia (eight months), • • • 1H,000 

.11,660 

Xenophon adds the mareh of the Greek auxiliaries from 
E;.Le- is to >ardis ( about 50 miles) to the distance from 
Sardis to Oiroita. 

Ihe m.tr* )i ro'iv ly* considered as having terminated at 
C* ?y» ra. a** The army tailed from this place to Sinope ; their 
ti r.!.- ).■■•* • \f-r. rontinur>| till they’ reached Byzantium. 
Mi v t*>ojc *.r.ice i«r.d*T SmbIus, King of Thrace; and 
af:#rw.irds ntur.'.e! for a second campaign with 
Xere , • o i agiii,»t their old enemy Ti^siiphenics. 

If i* 1 1 <.« tie- st.idii of \» i.oplion at the late of ten to 


a mile— an eRtinmte which is above tho trntli— the whole 
distance marched is 8466 English miles, which was accom- 
plished in fifteen months, and a largo part of it through 
an unknown mountainous and hostile country. 

AN' ABLEP S (from «»«£*. itr«, to look up), a genus of 
fishes belonging to tho Physostomi, remarkable for tho 
curious structure of their eyes, which, in consequence of 
the division of the iris and oomea by transverse ligaments, 
have two pnpils, and appear as if double, whilst there is 
only one crystalline humour, one vitreous humour, and one 
retina. There is no other example known of such a 
modification of structure among the Vertebrata. This 
peculiarit^of the Anableps has given rise to several stories 
of four-eyed fish, with exaggerated accounts of their habits. 
It is a fact that they can see as well ont of water as in it, 
and are often seen to swim with half the head out. The 
Anableps tetrophthalmus inhabits the rivers of Guiana and 
Surinam. Its body is cylindrical, and covered with strong 
scales; its head is flattened, and snout blunt, 'lhc upper 
jaw projects beyond the lower. 

ANACANTHINX is an order of fishes belonging to the 
subclass Tki.kostki. This order is divided by Gtlnther 
into five families. The first, Lyoodidie, are small fishes 
somewhat like hleunies; they inhabit the ocean along the 
shores in Arctic and Antarctic regions, but one genus is 
confined to the coasts of Panama, ami another is found 
only off the not th- cast coast of Australia. 1 n all these fishes 
the gill-opening is narrow; and the vertical fins (those in 
the median line along the back and under side) are continu- 
ous. so as to fonn long single fins, running into the tail fin. 

The second family, Gadidsn, include the cod, haddock, 
and whiting, belonging to tlie genus Gadus; the hake, 
pliyeis, burbot, ling, and rock-ling. The gill-opening is 
wide in this family. There are one, two, or three dorsal 
fins, occupying nearly the whole of the back. The tail fin is 
distinct in some fishes from the dorsal and anal fins; in 
others it is united, but then the dorsal has a separate 
portion in front. The greater number of the 44 cod-fish " 
family live at the surface near the shore, and these are 
confined to the temperate zones and warmer parts of tho 
frigid zones. The deep-sea forms, as usual, have a much 
wider range. 

The third family, Ophidiidie, is composed of fishes 
which are all marine, except one genus, I.ucifuga, a blind 
fish which inhabits the dark subterranean caves of Cuba. 
Many of these fish live at depths of 1000 to 2600 fathoms, 
and generally have the eye in a rudimentary condition, and 
entirely covered with the skin. Two genera, Fierasfer and 
Encheiiophis, are small and eel-like, and Are remarkable ns 
firing in the respiratory cavities of star-fishes nnd other 
marine Animals, and feeding on the animalcules which enter 
w’ith the water. The sand-eel and launce (see Plate, fig. 1) 
arc known on British coasts. In Ophidiurn (fig. 2) the 
ventral fins are replaced hy barbels. 

The Maenuida are deep-sea forms with a long com- 
pressed tapering tail, and tiieir body is covered with scales 
which arc spiny, keeled, or striated. 

The PleuronectidiD, or “flat fishes," constitute the fifth 
family. These differ from the other families in having the 
head "and part of the body formed unsymmotricAlly. The 
" flat fishes" are extremely useful as fix »d from their fine 
flavour, large size, and great abundance. Amongst them 
an- the plaice (fig. 8), the whiff (fig. 4), the sole (fig. 6), 
halibut, turbot, and dab. 

’I he Anacanthini are characterized by Gtlnther ns 
'JYWtci that have the vertical and ventral fins without 
spinous rays; the ventral fins, if present, are either beneath 
or in front of the pectoral fins, never abdominal ; and the 
duct which in so many fishes connects the air-bladder with 
the intestinal tract, is represented in the adult form by a 
fine ligament. 
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AXACABDU'CUB, or the cashew tribe, i s an order 
of dicotyledonous plants, consisting exclusively of woody 
plants, abounding in an acrid resin. Their juice is often 
used as a kind of varnish, for which it is well adapted, in 
consequence of its turning hard and block when dry. It 
is, however, often dangerous to use, because of the extreme 
acridity of the fumes, which are apt to produce severe 
inflammation in many constitutions. The flowers are 
symmetrical; the stamens definite, and springing froTn 
below the ovary; there is only one ovule in the ovary, 
attached to the bottom of the cell by a cord. In the rare 
cases whore more than one ovary exists, these are separate 
one from the other. The seed has little or no albumen. 

Among important plants belonging to this order are the 
Casiikw Nut, Pistacia, Mango, Mklanok jukka, 
Sponuias, Rhus, Sciiinus, Marking Nut. The cashew 
nut is the produce of Anacardium occidental. 

ANACHARIS is a genus of water plants belonging to 
the order Hydkociiaiudackac (the frog-bits). A North 
American species, Anacharis Alrinastmm , was first 
noticed in this country in 1842, by Dr. Johnston of 
Berwick, in the lake of Dunse Castle. Since that time it 
has spread in the Trent, Derwent, and other rivers and 
canals, to such a marvellous extent as to become an 
impediment to navigation, water-mills, and even the 
passago of salmon trout. There is evidence that it is 
dying out in some of these localities, having probably 
exhausted the soil of its own special nntriment. It is 
very readily propagated, the smallest portion taking root. 
The stein is long and branched ; thu small pellucid leaves are 
generally in whorls of three; the flowers bud beneath the 
surface of the water, springing wit hunt any flower-stalk 
from the axils of the upper leaves ; the tube of the perianth 
grows 2 or 3 inches long until it reaches the surface, and 
then opens out into three or six small segments. 

ANACHAR'SIS, the Seythinn, was, according to 
Herodotus, the son of Gnurus, and the brother of SauliuH, 
king of the Scythians. His great desire of knowledge, 
joined to natural good sense, led him to lay aside the 
prejudiees of his countrymen against intercourse with for- 
eigners; he accordingly visited Athens, where he arrived in 
tiie time of Solon, with whom ho is said to have, formed an 
intimate friendship. The novelty of his appearance, his 
anxiety to learn, and the shrewdness of his remarks, made a 
great sensation among the Athenians. He is said to have 
compared tho legislation of Solon to a spider's web, in which 
tho weak might bo caught, by which tho strong would 
brook through. The fact that at Athens political matters 
were discussed by the Prytanes before they were brought 
before tho assembly of the people for approbation, led 
Anachnrsis to say that at Athens wise men deliberated, 
but left the decision to fools. It is probable that to these 
mid similar sayings Anachnrsis owed his reputation as n 
sage and n philosopher. Ho is said to have been presented 
with tho freedom of Athens, and to hAve been initiated in 
tho Kleusinmn mysteries; but LuciAn justly doubts the 
correctness of the statement. His fondness for religions 
mysteries, however, is said to have beeu the causo of his 
death. On his way to his own country, when he reached 
Cyzlctis, the inhabitants were performing tho mysteries of 
Cytale, tho mother of the gods. Anachnrsis made a vow 
to the goddess that if ho returned homo in safety ho would 
solemnize theso mysteries in the same manner. He per- 
formed his vow in a wooded district called Hyliea, hut 
was discovered by a Scythian, and denounced to the king, 
his brother. The king came to the spot to convince him- 
self ; and seeing Anacharsis perform tho Greek rites, shot 
him dead with ail arrow. Aldus, in his collection of the 
Greek “ Epistolograpbers" (Venice, 1499, 4to), published 
nine letters under tho name of Anaeharsw, which are 
pronounced by Bentley to be forgeries. 


ANACHRONISM, a word of Greek derivation (ana 
and chronos ), used to denote an error hi chronology, 
often a grave and inexcusable fault, but sometimes pur- 
posely made in poetry aud the dramu for the. sake of 
effect, or to bring certain events within convenient com- 
pass for dramatic purposes. Thus the writers of the 
middle ages made Alexander, Aineas, and other ancient 
heroes talk and act as if they had lived 1200 years after 
the Christian era. Shakspeare, ten, in “Julius Caesar," 
makes the u clock " strike three ; aud Schiller, in “ Picco- 
lomini,” speaks of a lightning conductor as existing nearly 
200 years before it was invented. Anachronisms are fre- 
quently to he noticed in old paintings, where we find the 
ancient patriarchs, prophets, apostles, or heroes exhibited 
with the dress and surroundings of the period and country 
in which the painter lived. 

ANACON'DA (Kune etc* marinas) is the largest of the 
snakes belonging to the boa family, or Boldse. This family 
is destitute of poison-fangs, crushing their victims in the 
powerful folds of their bodies. The anaconda differs from 
the boa constrictor in having its head furnished with 
irregular plates. 

The mouth of the anaconda is dilatable and the jaws aie 
mo\alde, so that it swallows its prey whole. It lives for 
the most part in the water, often lying on the bank of 
a river on the watch for its prey, which consists of birds, 
small mammals, and even fish. It is of a brow nidi colour, 
with round black spots down the back. The anaconda 
possesses rudimentary hind limbs and a prehensile tail, and 
by incuusof these it can suspend i* «•<•!. readily from tiecs. It 
brings forth its young r' ■ The length attained by these 
snakes differs considerably bit : some have been seen which 
lmve reached 20 feet. It is a native of South America, 
being particularlv abundant in the forests of the Amazon. 

ANACREON, one of the most famous lyric poets of 
Greece. He was horn at Tecs, a city of Ionia, in Asia 
Minor, probably about 5 til) u.r. Anacreon wax held in 
high esteem hv Poly crates, tyrant of Samos, and Hippar- 
chus, son of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, two of the most 
eminent men of their age. He resided with Polyiruteg 
probably till the death of the latter, n.c. 522. He * 
also visited Athens, wbiili he left after the death of 
Hipparchus, n.c. 514. His old age seems to have been 
Fpnit at A tel era in '1 brace, whither the Tcians had emi- 
grated and founded a new city, when Tens w .is attacked 
by the Persian troops of Cyrus. c< mmanded by Harpagus 
n.c. 540. According to tiaditioii In* died in the year 
475 li.c., at the age of eighty -five, while on a voyage from 
AteJcra to his 11 : 1 th e isle, ha\ mg been choked by a dried gr:i|»e 
or grape stone. Of bis personal character we know little; 
bis genuine poetry shows that he was a lover of pleasure, 
but it presents him in a tetter light than the spurious odes 
which pass under hi* name. All the poems of Anacreon 
were composed in the Ionic dialect. The odes attributed 
to him are all amatory and convivial. They have been 
much admired, and often translated and imitated. Cowley 
and Moore have translated some of them. Some pretty 
specimens of the poet (including one or two of Cowley's 
translations') are given in Merivalo's “Anthology." 

Anacreon was first edited by H. Stephens, who got 
possession of two manuscripts, and published them, after 
careful collation, in 4to, in 1551. But many of the odes 
which pass as those of Anacieon are undoubtedly the spu- 
rious compositions of a later age. The g niiine fragment* 
haic a character altogether different from these insipid 
verges, which arc, moreover, often barbarous in expression. 
Tho fifty- five odes attributed to Anacreon are in Fischers 
edition (Leipzig, 1793, 8vo\ which contains also tho frag- 
ments which are supposed to be genuine. Tho best separate 
edition of tho fragments is hv Bergk (1834, 8vo), 

AN ADYR is a river in Siberia, principally remarkable 
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for being the only considerable river of the globe whose 
sources lie within the pohtr circle, betw een 68° and 69° N. 
lat. It rises in Lake Ivaehno, in the Aldan Mountains, 
and falls into the Bay of Anadir, a large gulf of the 
Sea of Kamtchatka. forming an estuary at its mouth. Its 
whole course is upwards of 600 mile*, of which 000 are 
navigable. The only station on its hanks is Anadyrsk. 

ANJE'BIIA, a condition of the body brought about by 
poorness of blood. It is a very general complaint, affect- 
ing both sexes, hut is more coiiinton with women than men, 
and more frequently affects young persons than old. It 
may arise from various e.iuscS. such as loss of blood, an 
excessive discharge of the menses, piles, diarrhoea, over- 
lactation. indulgence in alcohol, or excessive smoking. 
Overwork and anxiety, and long and close confinement 
indoors, the want of light, or long-continued pain are also 
common causes of this disease. The symptoms are pallor 
of the face and skin, the inner lining of the eyelids or tho 
lips being often of a pale pink colour, a general feeling of 
lassitude and weakness, want of appetite, disturbed rest, 
headache, noise in the ears, the appearance of specks before ! 
the eyes, and a quick hut weak pulse. There is often also 
a disturbed state of the stomach and bowels, and consider- 
able mental despondency. The treatment consists, in the 
first instance, of the removal. as far as is possible, of the 
exciting cause of the compl lint. ^ here it is brought 
about hv loss of blood the discharge must he stopped or 
restrained by suitable means. In the case of over-lactation 
it is netdful to wean the child. In other case* exercise in 
the fresh air, great modeiation in the use of alcohol or 
tobacco, change of scene ami occupation where possible, 
the use of the cold hath e»ery morning, und attention to 
diet. rest, and veiitilati* n aie all nei es^in to bring about 
a better state of health. Of medicines the most useful 
are the various preparations of iron, which will generally ho 
f« und of \ery great sen ice. Where ir«m cannot he taken 
f«t her tonic medicines may be tried : but though some are \ ery 
useful th*re are n»w»* so effective as iron. In the majority 
of ea«cs the use of the means indicated will sene to remove 
the divase, and it will he found as the general health im- 
proves the sunptt.rns "ill gr.ulualU disappear of themselves. 

ANiESTHE SLA, a term used in medicine, implying 
paitial or t«*tal loss of fi nihility or feeling. Sensation 
in the human body d* pends upon the integrity of action 
between the nerves and the brain. Thus in a state of 
health sensations of pain or of touch are swiftly convex cd 
from any part of tic body to the brain, and there awaken 
a CMiseiou-noss of the impression, though in e\ ery case the 
mind Associates the sensation with the part afferted. Blit 
if by any means thi** intepitv of action is impaiied, there 
is a corresponding change in the sensations experienced. 
Thus in certain di«>ca»H9. owing to nervous excitement, 
feeling may be intensified, and sensations that at ordinaiy 
periods would be almost unuotirerl awaken feelings of in- 
tense irritation or suffering ; ami, on the other hand, in a 
state of catalepsy fir trance, though life remains, there is often 
a coinph-te in** risibility to all feeling. Hie same state 
may alv be confined to a limited portion of the body, and 
in certain divases one of the nm^t characteristic signs is 
the insensibility of the part affected; while in every case 
the division of a nem — the enttiug it off frotn its con- I 
ne< tioo with the brain— is followed by a complete want of 
filing or sense of touch in the part it supplies. It was 
di-roxered at a \e»y early period in human history that 
ceitam drugs had an influence over the brain, and produced 
invii-'ibility or indifference to pain; and references to the 
u fc e of vij, 1, dnigs are to he found in Horner and Herod- ; 
otuv wi.iie tlie employment of a soporific drug in surgery 
is expn*siv referred to hy both Dm* cor id cm And I'liuv. . 
The f 'li,i a* far b*uk as the third century of our era ; 
At least, used a preparation of Indian hcinp for this J 


purpose ; and mandragora, also, was frequently employed in 
Europe until a comparatively late period. In the year 
1800 Sir Humphrey Davy made some interesting experi- 
ments on nitrous oxide gas, and in his published ac- 
count of them suggested that as the gas, when inhaled, 
seemed capable of destroying pain, it might probably be 
Used to advantage in the practice of surgery. No practical 
notice of this was, however, taken for many years, but in 
1818 Faraday discovered that a similar effect was pro- 
duced by the inhalation of sulphuric ether; And the 
same fact was noted and published in America hy tho 
physicians Godman (in 1822) and Mitchell (in 1882). The 
first practical Application of it was made by Dr. Wells of 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1844. It was afterwards used 
by Dr. Morton of Boston, in 1846; and when in the snme 
year the news of his success reached England the practice 
was adopted by Liston, an eminent Edinburgh surgeon, 
who first used it on 21st December, 184G, in a cose of 
amputation. The use of ether spread rapidly both in 
Europe and AmciicA, and on 19th .January, 1847, Sir 
James Y. Simpson applied it successfully to midwifery 
practice. In the early port of 1847, Sir William Lawrence 
and Mr. Holmes Cootc, on the recommendation of M. C. 
Furnell, a medical student, used chloroform in St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, London, blit they did not then puhli>h 
the results. In the same year Mr. Waldie, a Liverpool 
druggist, suggested the use of the substance to Sir James 
Simpson, who, having fully investigated its action, iutio- 
duced it in his own practice and to the profession generally. 
In England, the British colonies, and on the continent of 
Europe it soon superseded the use of ether. In the United 
States, however, ether is still preferred by the medical 
profession, and is declared by them to he a safer anesthetic 
than chloroform. Many experiments have since been ina«lo 
to discover substances to serve the same end ; and birliloridH 
of methylene (CH-jCl*), chloroform (CH Cl ;1 ), dichloride of 
ethidene (C 3 H 4 C1 S ), et hylic bromide (C 9 HjRr), aniylcnc 
(CjH,,,), ether (C 4 H l0 O), and various others have been 
recommended and their effects compared. Tho whole 
subject has recently been reinvestigated by a committee of 
the British Medical Association, with the result of show- 
ing more precisely the physiological action of these and 
other anaesthetics. The committee find that chloroform 
weakens the action of the heart and lowers the pressure of 
I the blood to a greater extent than either ether or ethidene. 
Ether has the least injurious effect of this kind of nil 
anesthetics, whilst ethidene comes midway between ether 
and chloroform. Ethidene has the advantage over chloro- 
form of being less injurious to tho heart and to the nervous 
centres of lespiration, and it has the further advantage 
I over ether of being more pleasant to take, less likely to 
irritate the air passages, and of being non-inflammable. 

| Its chief disadvantage at present is its great cost. Tho 
| committee is strongly of opinion that as regards safety, 

1 ether is in the first rank, ethidene second, and chloroform 
third, thus so far bearing out the opinion held in America 
as to ether. At the same time, all amestheties ore in a 
sense dangerous, and each has its special danger. Thus 
chloroform is likely to weaken the heart, ether to act 
injuriously on the nervous Arrangements of breathing, 
whilst ethidene acta on both, but to a less extent tlrnn 
either of the other two. Much depends on careful admin- 
istration and on selecting cases suitable for each anesthetic. 
Chloroform is safe in childhood, hut risky in old age, or 
where there is a weak heart ; ether or ethidene are more 
suitable for advanced life, and in cased of weakened heart. 
J-'ew deaths occur from anaesthetics, when we take into 
account the enormous number of cases in which they aro 
used; whilst their introdnetion into surgery has made 
possible many delicate and painful operations, and haa 
saved humanity from incalculable suffering. 
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Nitrous oxide gas, which produces anesthesia by tem- 
porary suffocation, is used with considerable safety by 
dentists, and » suitable likewise for all operations requir- 
ing only a few seconds for their performance. Local 
anesthesia by freezing or cooling the parts by the eva- 
poration of a spray of ether, introduced by Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, is sometimes employed by surgeons, but not 
to the extent at one time expected. (For details as 
to annstlicties, see “ Lyman's Artificial Anesthesia, 11 
Ijomlon, 1882, and Reports in British Medical Journal , 
1879-81.) 

ANA'GNI, the ancient Anagnia , capital of the Hdrnic;, 
and a place of importance under the Romans (Cicero’s 
line estate there being well known), is now a badly built 
town of about <3000 inhabitants, 46 miles E. by S. of Home, 
in the province of Roma, and on the railway to Naples. It 
is a bishop’s see, And has a cathedral dating from the eleventh 
century. It stands on a hill above the valley of Sacco, 
in the middle of a fertile agricultural district, and has 
some hot springs. Several popes were natives of the town. 

AN AGRAM signifies a new word formed out of the 
letters of any given word by the process of writing them 
over again — as the term literally signifies — or placing them 
in a new order. Sometimes the anagiam is formed out of 
two or more words, and it may be itself always either one 
word or several. Many authors, instead of putting their 
names mi the title-pages of their works, have, with an 
affectation of modesty, used the anagrams of their names. 
At one time, also, the anagram was much made use of by 
mathematicians in announcing discoveries, the credit or 
property of which they wished to secure to themselves 
without revealing the secret in which they consisted. 

ANALEPTICS. a term formerly used in medicine to 
designate those drugs, such as bark, quassia, or iron, which 
were administered as tonics to strengthen the system. 
It is now almost obsolete. 

ANAL OGY proper is the similarity of ratios or rela- 
tions. A ratio or i elation means that two objeets (which 
ure called the terms of the ratio ) are considered together 
ill reference either to some quality which they have in 
common, or to some manner in which one has affected 
the other. Thus two things may stand in a certain rela- 
tion to each other in respect of quautity, shape, colour, or 
other qualities; in which cases the subject of comparison 
is common to both, and belongs to them in a greater or 
less degree. Thus, when we say that one thing is larger, 
more probable than another, we mean that each of these 
pairs of tilings having in common the quality referred to, 
the ono has it in a greater degree than the other. These, 
which might be called ratios of degree, differ altogether 
from the other class, which includes all those relations 
arising from the manner in which one term of the ratio has 
uffcctcd the other, or is necessarily connected with it, and 
not from any attribute which they possess in common. 
Thus, we may speak of the relation of God and man, of 
the relations of men as members of the same political 
society or of different political societies, of the relation of a 
binl to its egg ; in which instances some act done by one 
to the other party, or by both reciprocally, or somo influ- 
ence which one term lias exercised over the other, is signi- 
fied, and not any qimlity or attribute common to both. In 
some cases of the latter kind there are words which express 
eaeli term of the ratio in respect of the relation ; and 
therefore they mutually imply each other. Such arc, for 
example, parent and child. As in these cases it is impos- 
sible to conceive tlie one term without conceiving the 
other, these other terms might be called ratios of implica- 
tion , as distinguished from those ratios in which a com- 
parison Is made of qualities existing independently in the 
things compared. For example, there cannot be a husband 
without a wife, nor is there any quality which a husband 


has, as husband, independent of the wife; but although 
there cannot be a short man or a tall man without a man 
of middle size, yet the height of the short or tall man is an 
absolute quantity, and independent of the comparison. See 
Absolute. 

When two rntioR are compared — that is, when it ie 
affirmed that the relation of two things is like the relation 
of tw'o other things — the two ratios together form an 
analogy , and each pair of the corresponding terms of the 
two ratios is analogous . Thus, the bark stands in a 
similar relation to a tree as the skin to an animal; and 
consequently the one bears an analogy to the other. Of 
tliis nature are all fables and parables, in which the circum- 
stances of the person to whom the lesson is addressed are 
illustrated, by supposing a relation similar to that in which 
he is placed. It appears then, 1, that in an analogy there 
must be two ratios, and consequently four terms or objeets 
of comparison ; and 2, that there is no connection between 
resemblance and analogy, and that things may be analogous 
without being similar, and similar without heing analogous, 
1. With regard to the first of these propositions it should, 
however, he observed that, although there must he four 
terms, it is not necessary that all the four should be 
different. If there was such a necessity, one of the chi«f 
uses of analogy, as an medium of argument and di*co\ t rv of 
truth, would be destroyed. All that is icquircd is that there 
should be two distinct ratios; of what terms those ratios 
may consist is indifferent. T hus. in the case of brethren, 
the parents are in an analogous situation in respect of each 
brother; so the grandfather is to .he son as the son is to 
the grandson. In mi ’• case* as tln-se both the relation a 
are known; frequently, how w*r, the l elation hi which one 
thing stands to uuotlici being known enables us to discover, 
with greater or less certainty, the relation which the same 
tiling bears to something else which is unknown. 2. Re- 
semblance being the similarity of some sensible quality, 
as form, colour, taste, smell, or sound, it has evidently no 
connection with analogy ; and if things analogous happen 
to resemble one another, their lesemblam-e is a mere acci- 
dent. indcjM-ndent of their analogy. 

John Stuart Mill shows the peat \alue of analogical 

reasoning, und compares analogy proper with analogy in 
general. Analogy m general is any sort of resemblance 
(prtvided that it does not amount to a complete induction 
not confining ourselves to that of relations. He gives the 
following as an illustration of analogy proper : — in a joint- 
stock company it is found that affairs arc best administered 
by a committee chosen by the js»rsons inteiested. and there- 
fore. arguing from analogy, it is thought that the affairs of 
a nation will be best managed bv a pailiamcnt elected by 
the people. The j'lnnlament inn nlationis , in this example, 
is the management by a few' persons of affairs in which a 
much greater number are interested along with them. The 
argument in analogy proper is only valid when the conse- 
quences to be looked for actually follow from the funda - 
mentum. Reasoning from analogy in general, if done with 
care, is quite legitimate, and has great force. To illus- 
trate this mode, consider the argument* that the moon is 
inhabited. The moon resembles the earth in certain 
paiticulars, namely, in being solid, opaque, nearly spherical, 
having volcanos, icceivitig light and heat fiom the sun, 
rotating on its axis, and in being composed of materials 
which gravitate. If this were all that is known About the 
moon, it might be deemed probable that it has inhabitants. 
But in estimating the value of this (or auv other! analogical 
argument, ai count must also be taken of those particulars 
in which it differs from the earth, namely, in having no 
Atmosphere, no clouds, and therefore no w-ater. Now these 
circumstances, or some of them, are indispensable to the 
presence of inhabitant s, at least of living things such as 
we know ; and therefore the particulars in which the moon 
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does not resemble the earth by fnr outweigh, in regard to 
their value as evidences, those in which it bears a resem- 
blance. Thus the argument has in this instance broken 
down. The general argument is this — we see that two 
phenomena resemble each other in one or more particulars, 
that one of the phenomena possesses a property nut con- 
nected with any of the properties in which it resembles the 
other, and, so far as we know, not unconnected : we infer 
from the amount of resemblance that tin* other phenomenon 
resembles the former in also possessing this piopcrty. In 
the words of Mill. ** Where the resemblance is \ery great, 
the ascertained difference very small, and our knowledge 
of the subject-matter \ery extensive, the argument from 
analogy may approach in strength very near to a valid 
induction. If after much observation of B we find that it 
agrees with A in nine out of ten of its known properties, 
wo may conclude, with a probability of nine to one, that it 
will possess any given derivative property of A." 

Analogy, in zoology and botany, is a similarity of func- 
tion in parts which are by structure dissimilar. Analogy 
in this sense i> contrasted with homology when paits art* 
similar in structure. The wing of a biid is anulotjou* to the 
wing of an inject, and hanuthxjous to the arm of a man. 

ANAL YSIS, a (i reek word signifying literally the act 
of unloosing or untying: its opposite is s yntht/in, which is 
the act of putting together. The modem meaning of the 
term analysis is the process by width facts, results, or 
reao.nings are separated into their simple and component 
jwirts. or by means of wlfi<h a simple truth is obtained, 
when given in a more complicated form; so that, in its 
most general sense, the greatest part of human knowledge 
consists in the results of analysis. It is. how ever, for the nn.st 
part applied in a more particular manner to the methods 
employed in tho*e branch** of inquiry which mo*t strikingly 
exhibit direct analysis. \iz. mathematics and natural 
philosophy, particularly chemistry. 

I. Axai.YsIs is M A I’HFM — By a very incorrect ap- 

plication of the term, algebra, the d ‘die rent ml calculus. &c.. 
ha\e been called by the general name of unaltjgi *, in oppo- 
sition, not to si/nthmi*, but to rjtnmttrif. in which latter 
Science •synthetical methods are m« st usually applied. This 
Use of the term prevails on the Continent to such an extent 
that it must ulwait he taken for granted tii.it armh/i *e 
stands for the algebraical branches of pure mat hematics. 
In this sense it is again subdivided into '‘algebraical 
analysis." and infinitesimal analysis.” the latter including 
the differential calculus. And by “geometrical analysis” 
is frequently understood the applh ation **f algebra to 
ge< metry. it must, howewr. he remaiked that the exact 
m.Vr'cs ha\e appropnited this ward, simply because in 
these branches of knowledge the use of analysis luia been 
made tiu st conspicuous. 

('« nfiningourselirs the primitiw meaning of the term, 
it i'l ohwotis that all d. sc-, wry mi.st he entirely either 
the w* rk of analysis *,r of aieidciit; and that, therefore. 
gi-i,:T.er:ir.nj* analysis um-t !»*• a» old as geometry ; neverthe- 
i<-s- t!:is does not apjs .if from the earhest treatises. The 
wrrk t{ L*wiid iihtriifly m nt helical. Instead of taking 

t/.e proj^.-dion a«M*rti<l, and examining it by means of 
pn-< ‘ding propositi/ ns, and in the meantime assuming it 
!*i be trv i:> order to ascertain whether tie* results deduced 
fj « :n it agiee i.r dKigrce with what has been ftln-ady 
proved. 1. 1 ,. lei hr't enuui iafes th»* point which he means 
to -:i. and then proceeds t u put together the cou- 

rier vtiM.-i by windi it is demonstrate.!, leaving the 
h- « r n» r ti :• g to d«- but to judge of the truth or falsehood 
• f « * * ! ,*t.t »i- st without taking into eonsider- 

at.on the i. • :!,< ds bv wimh the arguments themselves 
were n ob?.t:i,*'I. 11 jm i,- the natural and proper method i 
of totf i .: g what has ft!r» ady h« eii discovered, for its own , 
L ake ; not oi.iv oe/.m-e it m-gVi-i* to intnsJuce difficult i 


and embarrassing considerations, and allows of the subject 
being broken up into portions which are easily learned at 
one time, but because there is in reality no perfectly 
general And certain method of analysis which can be made 
obvious to the beginner. In attempting the ana'ysis of a 
new problem, though tho diacovcror will naturally first try 
those methods which have been successful in preceding 
cases, he has no means of assuring himself beforehand 
which will bo successful. The chemist is similarly cir- 
cumstanced. Let a new substance, or one supposed to be 
such, be presented to him, from whieh ho is required to 
Hud out whether it is already known, or if not, of what it 
is composed. No effective analysis can commence without 
requiring tho resnlts of all his previous knowledge, for he 
must have some method of recognizing each and every 
substance with which he is acquainted, previously to pro- 
nouncing whether or n^^bat under consideration is one of 
them. J|p must then proceed to trials of that substance 
with various others, and nothing but tho sagacity which 
arises from previous experience can direct him in his choice 
of the methods to be employed. No general rules of 
analysis can be laid down — that is, no process which must 
end in the discovery of the component parts required. The 
same observations may be made on mathematical analysis. 

The geometrical analysis is generally ascribed to the 
school of Plato; but in reality, as we have already observed, 
must be of a date as early as geometrical reasoning itself. 
Tho use of problems Admitting an indefinite number of 
solutions, the establishment of the properties of tho conic 
sections, and the various efforts made for the duplication 
of the cube, and tho trisection of tho angle, all of which 
were the work of the school already mentioned, most cer- 
tainly increased the power of the analyst, that is, made the 
means of discovery more obvious and more successful; but 
there is nothing in the methods which entitles them to the 
exclusive appellation of geometrical analysis. 

The peculiar distinction between algebra and geometry 
is, that the analytical method is pursued in the former from 
the commencement. The solution of a problem consists 
in inquiring into the consequences of the solution tuppoted 
tn be found , by introducing at every step some known 
tmth, such as will produce a more simple consequence, and 
thus reasoning backwards, so to speak, until at lost the 
answer itself is directly produced In numbers, which was 
before implicitly involved in the conditions of the problem. 
The methods are more general than in geometry — that 
is, a larger number of problems may lie solved by each 
process. The same observations apply still more strongly 
to the higher parts of algebra, and the differential calculus. 

The solution of equations of the first four degrees. And 
the approximation to that of all higher degrees, render the 
analytical solution of a vast number of common problems 
a matter of certainty. The solution of differential equa- 
tions, where that can be done, is an additional step of even 
a more important character. Within the last half century 
mathematical analysis has made considerable approaches to 
a state which enables us to determine, almost immediately, 
whether a problem can be solved by such menus os we 
[Kisses, or not — no small advantage, when it is considered 
how much time was previously wasted in tho attempt 
to attain im|*o*»ib)e results. 

II. Analysis ok SoCnh*. See Rkminatok, A«<h:h- 
tii •« ( Compound Tonet). 

III. C ii k mic A t. Analysis Is the separation, by various 
methods, of compound bodies, either Into their simpler or their 
elementary constituents. When merely the number and 
nature of these are ascertained It i» termed qualitative 
analysis; hut when their proportions also are determined 

i the analysis is quantitative. If the analysis consist only 
| in determining the quantities of the eimpler constituents 
i of a compound it is proximate , as when carbonate of 
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potash is separated into carbonic acid and potash; bat 
when the operation is extended, and the carbonic acid is 
resolved into carbon and oxygen, and the potash into 
potassium and oxygen, the analysis is ultimate ; for neither 
curhon, oxygen, nor potassium is divisible into two or 
more kinds of matter. 

The earliest efforts at analysis of compounds were 
directed solely to the separation of metals from curb other, 
and from their ores. Analysis in the wet way was em- 
ployed by Hoyle, who sought to establish a method of 
discovering what elements or compounds were contained 
in any substance of unknown composition. Quantitative 
analysis was, until the end of the last century, confined to 
assay of ores. Lavoisier was the first chemist who em- 
ployed the balance as a means of ascertaining the true 
composition of bodies. Volumetric analysis, first employed 
by DeseroizelleH for the valuation of bleaching powder, is 
now in common use, particularly in commercial chemistry, 
the dctermiuutious being made by this means with very 


great rapidity. Analysis in the dry way, by means of 
fluxes, was first practised by Professor Pott about 1750. 

ANAM' or ANNAM. See Cm iiin-Ciiixa. 

ANA'MOUR, CAPE, the most, southern point in Asia 
Minor, is in 3f> r ' 2 # N. lat., 32 ' 50' K. Imi. There was 
formerly a strong castle, who h defended it on the only 
| point where it was accessible from the sea. It is named 
! from Auainour, the ancient Anemurium a deserted pl.-we in 
1 the neighbourhood, in which are sex oral ancient tombs and 
| the ruins of two theatres. There is a place called Auainour 
Castle, six miles east of the cape. 

ANANAS'S A, or the Pine Apple, is a genus of the 
order Hkomki.ia« k.k. found wild in the woods of South 
America. The hemes are consolidated with the bracts 
into a compound fmit. 

Ammonia Bali r a is the common pine apple, of which a 
great number of varieties are known. See Pise Ai'PI.k. 

ANA'PA, a small seaport town of the province of 
Russian Circassia, ou the Black Sea, lying at the western 
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extremity of the Caucasus Mountains. It possesses a fort- | 
re* s, erected in 1784 by the Turks, from whom it was several ; 
times taken by the Russians, and finally ceded to them. 
Grain, wax, hides, and tallow constitute its exports, but 
it has an iiuliffcreut harbour. Population about 3000. 

ANAPAEST, a foot in Greek and Latin metre, con- 
sisting of two short syllables followed by a long syllable. 
It was sometimes called antidactylus, as being the oppo- 
site of the dactylc, which consists of a long syllable 
followed by two short. Assuming Accent in English to be 
the samo thing with quantity in Greek and Latin, the 
word temporal would be an example of a dactylc, and the 
word superadd of an anapaest* The predominance of dac- 
tyles in English, and of anapaests in French, forms one of 
the most marked distinctions between the musical charac- 
ter of tbo one language and that of the other. 

ANAPJBft'TIC VERSE, a species of verse composed 
of a succession of anupnvds. Among the Greeks the 
aimpsstlo verso was freely used both in tragedy And 
comedy; some forma of it occur very often in Aristo- 
phanes. Roth in tragedy and comedy the anapwstic verse 
YOU I. 


admits also dactvles aiul spondees. In English only 
poems of the lighter sort have been usually written iu 
anapirstic verse. 

ANAPLI. Sec Xwnii i>i Romania. 

AN ARCHY (from the Greek mf properly means 

the entire absence of political government — the condition 
of a society or collection of human beings inhabiting the 
same country who are not subject to a common sovereign. 
Every society of persons living in a state of nature (as it 
is termed 1 ; is in a state of anarchy, whether that state of 
nature exists iu a soviet} which has never known political 
rule, as a horde of savages, or arises iu a political society 
in consequence of resistance on the ;>art of the subjects 
to the sovereign, by which the person or persons in whom 
the sovereignty is lodged arc f. rcibly deprived of that 
power. Such intervals are commonly of short duration ; 
but after most revolutions by which a violent change of 
government 1ms been effected, there has been a short period 
during which there was no person or body of persons who 
exercised the executive or legislative sovereignty — that is 
to say, a period of anarchy. 

17 
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Anarchy is more often used to signify the condition of a 
political society in which, according to the writer or speaker, 
there has been undue remissnos on the part of those 
who wield the executive sovereignty. In the former senso 
anarchy means the state of a society in which there is wo 
political government; in its second, and now more usual 
sense, it means the state of a political society in which 
there has been a deficient exercise of the sovereign power. 

ANARRHICAS, a genus of bony fishes belonging to 
the Bi.f.nny division of the ArANTiiopTKHYr.ii. Cuvier 
remarked that they might be regarded as hlennies without 
ventral fins. They have round, smooth, blunt heads; 
elongated bodies, cutcicd by minute scales; a single long 
dorsal and an extended anal fin, both sejuirated from the 
caudal; no ventral*; the mouth armed \\ ith formidable 
teeth of two kinds, conical incisors ami flat grinders. One 
species — the wolf-fish, sea-cat, or cat-fish ( Anarrhicas 
lupus ) — is common in the northern seas, and in Britain is 
frequently taken on the east coast of Scotland and the 
Orkneys, though rare on the English shores. Its range 
extends to Greenland. It grows to the length of H feet, 
and is a ferocious and formidable animal, destroying the 
nets of fishermen. When caught it defends itself to its 
last gasp, inflicting severe wounds by means of its powerful 
teeth and jaws. It lives chiefly on Crustacea anil mollusca, 
and like most fish which subsist on such food, its flesh is 
excellent eating, though, from the ugly appeaiance of the 
animal, it is often rejected. The cat-fish is (if a light gray 
colour, marked with seven or eight broad vertical bands of 
bluish gray. When old it bec< mes darker. Its skin is 
covered with slime. 

ANASARCA is the name given to that condition of 
the body caused by an effusion of watery or serous fluid 
into the loose cellular tissue under the skin. It is gener- 
ally due to derangement of the kidneys, and often follows 
an attack of scarlet fe\cr. It may also arise from dis- 
eases of the heart or lungs, the liver, or the lymphatics. 
It is not regarded as being a disease in itself, but lather 
as the sign of other complaints; and the treatment is 
directed to these, though means may be adopted for the 
allcViation of the inconvenience caused by the swellings. 
Thus when the feet and ankles are affected some relief 
may be obtained by keeping them in a horizontal position, 
and sometimes small ini isious are made, and cloths wrung 
out of hot water applied to promote; a gradual oozing out 
of the water. 

ANASTA'SIUS I., Emperor of Constantinople, suc- 
ceeded Zeno. A.r>. 492. through the interest of Ariadne, 
Zeno’s widow, who afterwards married him. Anastasius 
was then sixty years of age. lie was called Silentinrius , 
because be had been one of the officers whose duty it was 
to maintain peace and silence within the precincts of the 
imperial palace. The beginning of Anastasius 1 reign was 
fa\ourahh‘; he abolished -r-vcral obnoxious taxes, and 
checked the abuse introduced by Zeno, of selling thu 
public offices to the highest bidder. He also encouraged 
men of letters, and was hirnself a man of some learning. 
Theodericus. king of the Goths, who, after defeating 
Odoaccr, had made himself master of all Italy, sent an 
embassy to Anastasias, who recognized his title to the 
kingdom of Italy, and sent him the purple in token of it. 
But their good understanding did not Ust long. Theo- 
doriens invaded part of Illyria and Mrrsia, and defeated 
the Greek troop n near the river Margus, now the Morava 
in Servia. Anastasius, on his side, sent A fleet and 
army, which ravaged the coast of Italy as far as Taren- 
turn. in 50H. 

On account of his avArice Anastasias became obnoxious 
to the people of Constantinople, who pulled down his 
statues and dragged them through the streets; and he 
was him , elf assailed with a shower of stones while in the 


circus, And with some difficulty saved his life. To add to 
his misfortunes the empire was attacked by the Bulga- 
rians, the Arabs, and the Persians. The Persians invaded 
Armenia, and took the town of Amida, or Diarbokr, on 
the Tigris, but were defeated byi Justinus, who afterwards 
became emperor. A truce was concluded between Anos- 
taaius aud Cabades, king of Persia, which lasted twenty 
years. Anastasius, like many other Byzantine emperors, 
took an active part in the theological disputes of the time, 
and this troubled his whole reign, and nearly cost him his 
crown. He died suddenly in 518, at a very advanced age, 
and was succeeded by Justinus I. 

ANASTASIUS XL* Emperor of Constantinople. His 
original name was Artemius, while he was secretary to the 
Emperor Philippicus Bardanes. After the deposition of 
Philippicus in 713 he was proclaimed emperor, sent a new 
exarch to Italy, and declared himself a follower of the 
Western Church. Constantinople being threatened by the 
Saracens, Anastasius, to effect -a diversion, sent a large 
fleet with an army to Alexandria, but the troops revolted, 
and proclaimed emperor one Theodosius, a receiver of the 
taxes. Anastasius having retired to Nicaa, in Bithynia, 
was defeated and obliged to surrender, with permission to 
retire to a convent and to become a monk. Theodosius III. 
resigned the crown in 717 to Leo, called the Isanrian. 
Anastasius, from his convent at Thcssalonica, made an 
at tempt to recover the throne, but failed, and was beheaded 
with several of his followers In 719. 

ANASTASIUS I., IL, II I* and IV. See Pope. 

ANASTASIUS, SAINT, surnamed Attric , the apostle 
to the Hungarians, was a native of France, and was bom 
in 954. After bring trained in the monastery of St. 
Boniface, Rouen, be accompanied St. Adalbert to Bohemia. 
Haring been compelled to loave that country by the oppo- 
sition of the people, he found a patron in Stephen, the first 
Christian prince of Hungary, who made him abbot of St. 
Martin and bishop of Coloeza. He possessed great influ- 
ence, and his whole life was devoted to the propagation of 
| the Christian faith. He died in 1044. 

ANASTOMO'SIS (from upon, rr«u«, a month) 
signifies the communication of blood-vessels with each 
other by the opening of the one into the other. All the 
branches which form such communications are called 
anastomosing branches. So numerous are these anasto- 
mosing branches, and so competent arc they to carry on the 
circulation, that if the main trunk of the aorta be tied in 
the abdomen, or even in the chest, the lower extremities 
will receive a sufficient supply of blood to maintain their 
vitality through these collateral or anastomosing branches. 

1 he knowledge of this fact enables tho modem surgeon to 
j>erforra with ease aud safety operations which in former 
times would have been pronounced impossible. 

ANATASS. See Titanium. 

ANATH'EMA, a Greek word, properly signifying a 
thing set apart and dovoted. Among the Greeks any- 
thing offered to tho gods, and placed in a temple, was 
called an ksiinfs a (anathema) or offering. But the dedi- 
cation or setting apart might be to the powers of evil as 
well as to those of good ; or, according to pagAn notions, to 
the infernal as well ns to the celestial gods. Hence the 
word came, in one of Sts applications, to signify accursed. 
It is thus that it is principally used in the New Testament. 
In this sense the form amithema (*»«/« pm) was employed, 
and not anathema , though both are really the same word. 
In the RomAn Catholic Church the tenn is used td express 
the heaviest form of ecclesiastical penalty, and persons 
anathematized are regarded as being cut off from all Chris- 
tian hope, and doomed to eternal perdition. Such a sentence 
can only be pronounced by the popo, tho general council, 
or a local council of bishops, with their metropolitan. In 
English we more frequently use the tenn anathema in tho 
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sense of the cane or severe denunciation itself than of 
the object of the curse. 

ANATO LIA. See Asia Minor. 

ANATOL'ICO, a town of western Greece, built on a 
rocky island in the midst of the lagoons which form part of 
the Gulf of Missolonghi. The fishermen of Anatolico use 
canoes which they call mono xyla, u single pieces of wood,” 
formed of the hollow trunks of trees. Its capture in 1826 
by the Egyptian troops led to the downfall of Missolonghi, 
a town now noted as the place where Lord Byron died 
in 1824. 

ANAT'OMYf in its original acceptation, signified cut- 
ting np or dissecting, and was restricted to the investiga- 
tion of organized structures by the use of the knife. In 
its modern use it is the name given to the science which 
treats of the form and strnctnre of organized bodies ; and 
is therefore clearly distinguished from Physiology, which 
considers the fnnetions of living bodies. Anatomy may be 
said to explain the construction of the machine, and phy- 
siology ita manner of working. The investigation of the 
organs and tissues of plants forms part of the science of 
Botany, and is termed Vegetable Anatomy; the examina- 
tion of tlie form and structure of animals, so as to educe 
their affinities with each other, is termed Comparative 
Anatomy; while tbo study of the organs — their nature, 
form, and use — of a single animal is called Special Anatomy. 
The latter part of the science is again divided into many 
branches, each of which is distinguished by its own name ; 
thus the study of the embryo is termed Embryology ; the 
examination of the minute structure of the tissues of the 
body, Histology ; while the name Morbid Anatomy is given 
to the investigation of the changes brought about by the 
action of disease. 

Human Anatomy is the most important branch of 
medical science. Without it the physician could not 
Ascertain in wlmt organ disease is situated, nor could he 
successfully examine whether an organ was in a state of 
health or not. A knowledge of anatomy gives confidence 
to the surgeon to perform the .most formidable operations 
on the living body, while the want of Buch knowledge 
renders the simplest surgical proceeding difficult And 
dangerous. Hence it follows that the practical investiga- 
tion of the human frame by dissection forms an essential 
part of the education of every medical student, and sup- 
plies the only trustworthy information which will be of 
service in practice. So fully is this recognized that ample 
facilities are now provided for the study under govern- 
mental inspection; and in the medical schools of the 
country excellent opportunities are afforded for gaining a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. Such Anatomical in- 
formation os comes within the proper scope of this work 
will be given under such heads as Arm, Brain, Ear, Eyk, 
Foot, Hand, Lko, Skeleton, Skull, Stomach, &c. 

When the anatomy of the various animals is carefully 
compared most curious affinities Are found to occur; and, 
indeed, this branch of the subject, called Comparative 
Anatomy, is the basis of sound zoology; it was recog- 
nized as such by Aristotle, and most diligently pursued 
by him. Comparative anatomy supposes an investigation 
of the structure of tho component organs of animal bodies, 
a tracing-out of their varied modifications, of their reduc- 
tion and development, and certification of tho presence 
of some or the absence of others. For ages after the time of 
Aristotle the science of comparative anatomy was utterly 
neglected : ita importance waa unappreciated ; but happily 
in modem dam it has received a new impulse, and has 
been extensively and Sedulously cultivated. The zoological 
systems of Ray and Linn«us are founded more or less 
purely and naturally on Anatomical data. Daubenton 
worked out the anatomy of the Mammalia for Buffon, and 
others followed in the same track, till Cuvier commenced 


his labours, gave to the world his 11 Anatomic Comparde,” 
his “ Ossetnens Fossilcs,” and his “ I&gne Animal,* 1 and left 
an imperishable name. Other workers in great numbers 
have contributed to our know ledge of the subject; amongst 
these may be mentioned Saint-llilaiie, Do Blaiuville, and 
Milne-Ed wards, in France; Merkd, Von Baer, Ogcnbaur, 
and Haeckel, in Germany ; Van Bom-don in Holland ; 
Agassiz in America ; Owen, Huxley, Allman, Fluwcr, 
St. George Mivart, Foster, and Balfour, in England. 

Anatomy and zoology must go hand in hand. 1 1 is on 
the results of comparative anatomy only that a natural 
system of zoology can be established. It is anatomy which 
teaches us how to discriminate on solid data between the 
great groups of the animal kingdom, and to subdivide them 
according to their respective conformations. This is the 
great analytic power in the hands of the zoologist, the 
test which he must ever apply, and without having recourse 
to it he ran take no step w'ith certainty. It is this 
science which enables the zoologist to reconstruct, as it 
were, an extinct animal from the examination of a few of 
its fossil relics, and to declare what its habits and its 
general economy were when in far-distant ages it lived upon 
the surface of our globe ; it is this which gi\es us a key to 
the hieroglyphic characters presented to us in the form of 
the fossil relics of races long passed away, indicative of the 
changes which our planet has undergone ; and it is this 
which exalts our ideas of the vastness and grandeur of 
creation, of the power and wi>doin of the Creator. 

ANATOMY, HISTORY OF. Although from the 
earliest times men must have had opportunities for exam- 
ining the internal structur* of animals, both from those 
killed for food find those* ottered in sacrifice, it is difficult 
to ascertain witii any degree of c<*i taint v tho period when 
this science first began to be cultivated. The practice of 
embalming the bodies of the dead, which prevailed among 
the Egyptians and other Eastern nations, must have re- 
quired a certain amount of anatomical knowledge. But 
this would not necessarily extend beyond the large cavities 
of the body; and while it is impossible to trace the origin 
of this science, it is tolerably certain that trustworthy* 
evidence does not take us much further back than a few 
centuries before Christ. The sec< nd Hippocrates, who 
flourished 460-377 n.c.. has by many writers hern de- 
scribed as the first to treat anatomy as a science; but the 
critical labours of modern s< bolus, directed to the works 
hearing his name, have rendered his claims to the honour 
somewhat doubtful. That he possessed a knowledge of tbe 
structure of the human skeleton is tolerably certain, but 
his views as to the body generally appear limited, confused, 
and erroneous. Ills obsci various "( re carefully treasured 
by his disciples and successors, who added to them from • 
time to time the results of tlnir own observations; but the 
science was never cultivated systematically until the time 
of Aristotle. 384-327 »».c. The works of this illustrious 
philosopher on this subject consist of fourteen books, ten 
on the “History of Animals” and four on the “ Parts of 
Animals,” He appears to have made careful observations 
by dissecting the bodies of animal... and he corrected many 
of the errors of his predecessors. He first described the 
two great vessels which arise from the base of the heart, 
and gave the name, which is still retained, of the aorta to 
the principal artery. On the other hand, he followed his 
predecessors in identify mg the nerves with the tendons, 
ami believed they originated with the heart. The next 
great advance in the science was made by two surgeons of 
the Alexandrian school, named Xerophilus and Krasistratus, 
whose works (now lost) were regarded as the text-books of 
the science until the year 50 h.c., when Cel sub, one of the 
best of the medical authors of antiquity, published his work 
on medicine. He was a good osteologist, and his descriptions 
of the various bones display great care and accuracy. A 
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check was put upon tho study in the first century of the 
Christian era. when the dissection of human bodies was 
forbidden, under heavy penalties, by the Roman govern- 
ment ; but during the reign of Trajan a Greek physician 
named Bufi'us made some iiiqHTtaiit discoveries respecting 
the nerves, and devised a molt* exact method of naming 
the various parts of the body than lmd prevailed before. 
About the year 130 a.d. the celebrated physician Galen 
was born; ami in his various writings wo possess a very 
accurate account of the anatomical knowledge of that 
period, lie carefully collected from the works of his pre- 
decessors all that was \alnahlc. and further extended the 
science by original investigations of his own. His works 
were received as of standard authority for a thousand 
years, and it was not until the fourteenth century that the 
study began to revive. In 141/s Mindino, a professor of 
anatomy in the medical school of Bologna, dissected two 
female subjects, and gave public demonstration of the 
results. He was followed by other anatomists, among 
whom may be mentioned the celebrated llerouger, who 
dissected over 1**0 human bodies. Columbus Fallopius, and 
Kustachius. all of whom added facts to the science. The 
names of the latter sun he imperishably in the Fallopian 
(uterine) tube's and in the Fiistaehian tubes of the ear. For 
a long period Italy w.»s the only country in which any pro- 
gress w.is made in anatomy; ami though medic.il schools 
ha.i long been established in Paris, it was not until the 
rise of Ycsaiius, who was the lirst to write a comprehensive 
treatise on the subject, that the French school began to 
attain any t miu« nee in the science. The study, however, 
was now stiadiiy pm sued, and from time to time it was 
enriched by fresh di-mv cries or the correction of errors 
previously maintained. Thus, about 153*», Fabrieius of 
Aeqnajtt'ndente discovered the valves in the veins; and 
Senetus. a Spaniard flatter known as having been burned 
for heresy by Calvin, at Gmeva, 1553 demonstrated the 
iinpiTvio'isnevi of tie* septum of the heart in 1531. and 
Asserted tin that '* Christ ianismi Restitutio ’* of his, whereof 
fitly three copies now remain from Cabins tire) that the j 
whole mass of the bbxxl passed through the lungs hv the 
pulmonary artery and vein; and in ldl'J William Harvey, 
an Knglishinau, finally disco\ered the circulation of the 
blood. This discovery m irks an era in the history of the 
art. azid it is almost impossible to overestimate its import- 
aiU'C. The discifVf ry of the microscope uml the use of 
injeUiuis plact.-d additional powers in the hands of investi- 
gators, and know!* »lg« advanced with rapid strides to its 
]>r» -ent high condition. It is impossible, within our limits, 
even to ennrmi.itc* the names of the moderns who have 
added, by tluir lalsnir. to the knowledge of this subject. 
France, Germany. Holland, and Italy have all a list of 
illustrious names, and r»ur own country does not fall behind 
either of them in this matter. 

ANATOMY, LAW OF. Although the practice of 
anatomy nj»on the human subjfct is absolutely necessary 
to the study of medium- and surgery, it was not until 
1*32 that sufficient legal means were provided whereby 
the necessary .supply of bodies could be obtained by the 
profession. 

It hod been previously enacted tliat the bodies of per- 
sons hanged f*,r murdei should I »e given over for dissert ion, 
but tlie few thus obtained were quite insufficient to meet 
the n qniremeiita of the schools of anatomy, and this defect 
in the b t ir brought about the existence of evils of a very 
.serious (b;ir;utcr. 


be found in tho literature of the earlier part of tho present 
century, while most readers will remember the use made of 
it by Thomas Hood in some of his grimly- humorous poems, 
and by Charles Dickens in his 44 Tale of Two Cities." 

Consequences still more horrible came to light in 1828, 
when the notorious Burke was, owing to information given 
by his accomplice Hare, tried and executed in Edinburgh 
for the murder of an old woman. Thu investigations set oil 
foot by tliiB trial showed thut some sixteen persons had been 
murdered by suffocation, or 44 burked," for tho sake of their 
bodies, which had been sold to tho doctors for dissection. 
The intense popular excitement attending Rnd following 
this discovery resulted in the passing of an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1832, the 2 & 8 Win. IV. c. 76, by which tho 
practice of dissection was facilitated, and placed under 
pnqjer legal supervision. The home secretary for England 
and the chief secretary for Irclaud are empowered by this 
I Act to grant licenses for the practice of anatomy to all 
I properly qualified persons, on the written application of 
! such person, countersigned and certified by two just ices of 
! the peace. 

| The Act also placed the schools of anatomy under inspec- 
tion, and directed a quarterly return to be made of all 
bodies used for dissection — such return to distinguish the 
! sex, and, where possible, to give the name and age of the 
, person whose body is so used. Bodies are not to be n- 
1 moved for this purpose until forty -eight hours after death, 
and twenty-four hours’ notice must be given to the inspector 
! or proper medical man. A certificate of the cause of the 
, death must be given by the medical attendant, and anato- 
mists must not receive n hotly without this certificate, 
i which must also be duly entered in a book kept for this 
i purpose, and open to the inspector. Power is given to 
relatives to object to the dissection of a body, even when 
| the deceased person has, before death, directed his Ixsly to 
be thus exainined or used ; and all bodies after use must 
be decently interred. Tho penalty imposed for the infringe- 
ment of this statute is a term of imprisonment not exceed- 
ing three mouths, or a fine not exceeding £60. 

It is generally understood that this Act has fulfilled its 
purpose, ami that the bodies of those persons who die 
without friends in the various hospitals and infirmaries arc 
; sufficient to meet the requirements of the medical profen - 
■ hion. The Act does not apply in those (vises where pont- 
; morttm examinations are ordered by legal authority. 

! ANAT'ROPOUS, in botany, is an adjective term 
! applied to ovules and seeds, when these are turned down 
1 upon themselves so that tho foramen or inicropvlo is at 
, the base, and tho ehalaza at the apex connected with the 
< stalk by a curd of vessels (tho rupke) passing usually 
between an inner and outer coat. See Ovri.K. 

I ANAXAG'ORAS. a philosopher of the Ionic school, 
! horn at Clazotnen *, in Ionia, about n.c. 600. Ho died 
1 abiiut b.c. 428. Born both to rank and wealth he hud 
leisure to apply himself to philosophy, as some authori- 
! tics say, under Anaximenes; but this opinion is incon- 
I si stunt with the probable period of Anaximenes. In tho 
, twentieth year of his age ho went to Athens, where lie 
! taught for thirty years. He hod among his hearers Peri- 
. cli*s, Euripides, Socrates, and Archclan*. In im\ 450 he 
| was prosecuted at Athens on a charge of irreligion. Peri- 
cles succeeded in saving Ids life, but he was fined and 
! hiiiiifdir-d. Ho retired to Lampsacus on tho Hellespont, 
' where he died 

! The chief treatise of Anaxagoras was on Nature, several 


'I he practice of rifling tho graveyards of the bodies of , fragments of which have been preserved by Simplicius and 
th" d'-ad In-rame exceedingly common, and the fcl resurrec- ! others. Vitruvius attributes to him A work on Perspective. 


tioni-t," ■* body-snatcher/’ or “grab” was encouraged to i The leading notion of Anaxagoras was that all things 
pursue hi* ghastly occupation by the high prices offered for were in a state of chaos till Nous (intelligence) placed 
subject «i by hospital authorities and lecturers upon medicine them in order: in opposition to the Ionic philosophers, who 
and surguy. Frequent references to this practice are to , had contended that nothing more than tLe various proper- 
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ties of matter itself wore required to produce the order of 
Nature. Many views on physical philosophy are attributed 
to him. The sun, he thought, was a mass of hot iron larger 
than the Peloponnesus. His opinion that the moon derived 
her light from the sun was probably not his own. Tim 
best edition of the fragments of Anaxagoras is by Schom 
(Bonn, 1829). See also Ritter's and G. H. Lewes’ His- 
tories of Philosophy. 

ANAXZMAN 'DERi the kinsman, pupil, And successor 
in the Ionic school, of Thales, was born at Miletus in n.f. 610, 
And died there (as is supposed) about n.c. 547, aged sixty- 
three. It is reported that he was the first who constructed 
maps and gnomons, one of the latter of which he erected 
at Sparta ; ami that he first discovered the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. The latter is improbable; though, if he were the 
first who constructed a gnomon, it is probable that he would 
also be the first who gave anything like a measure of the 
obliquity. Some say he thought the earth spherical; others 
that it had the figure of a drum. At Sparta he is said to 
have predicted an earthquake which threw down the greater 
part of the city. Anaximander, as a philosopher, held that 
matter (dfgii, the original, is his term) is self-originated, 
infinite, and divine, hut non-intclligent. 

ANAXIMENES, the pupil and successor of Anaxi- 
mander. lie was bom at Miletus. The years of his birth 
and death are not known, but lie is said to have died 
about tlm time of the capture of Sardis, which event, if 
the eaptrre by Gyrus the Persian is meant, took place 
lt.c. 646. Two epistles of his to Pythagoras are preserved 
by Diogenes Laertius. Following Thales in endeavouring 
to deduce all nature from one principle (£{£•»), he held 
that air was the first principle of all things — that all things 
were formed of air, and all things at their dissolution were 
resolved into it. Thales hod claimed the same high func- 
tion for water. 

AN'BURY And CLUB-ROOT, a sort of gall produced 
hy insects on the roots of cabbages, turnips, hollyhocks, 
and other species of cultivated plants, and popularly but 
incorrectly supposed to ariso from peculiarities of soil, or 
from growing the same crop successively on the Rame field, ] 
or to he owing to variations of seasons. They are produced 
hy tlm deposition of the eggs of a wce\il in tho part 
attacked. 

No peculiar rotation of crops, nor special mannre for 
dressing the soil, can bo of any avail in preventing anbury, 
or in stopping its progress, when tho insects have obtained 
a lodgment within tho roots. The destruction of the adult 
inserts before they have laid their eggs is tho only remedy, 
though in the case of so small a species it is peculiarly 
difficult to put it in practice. This affection of roots has 
no connection with dart ylorhizA (“ fingers and toes”). 

ANCHOR (from and the Latin dnehorn ). a 

heavy iron instrument for fixing a vessel in a harbour or 
road, thence called an anchorage. Under some form it 
must have been as ancient os vessels of any magnitude : 
ami it is accordingly mentioned hy Greek and Latin 
authors, hy whom also tho invention, like many others 
which front clumsy beginnings hAve passed through dif- 
ferent stages of improvement, is ascribed to various per- 
sons. The first. Anchors were probably only large stones 
or crooked pieces of wood loaded with heavy weights, hut 
among tho Greeks, in lAtcr times, they were made of iron ; 
of these the earliest had but ono fluke, Afterwards the other 
was added, and finally they were furnished with stocks. 
Each ship had several, of which the principal one was 
nailed iqs or sacred, And was reserved for the last ex- 
tremity. This corresponds to that which has since been 
denominated the “ sheet anchor.” Although so essential 
to tho equipment of a vessel, anchors were, up to the 
early part of the present century, so clumsily constructed 
that but littlo dependence was to be placed upon them. 


A clerk in the government yard at Plymouth, named 
Poring, published a hook showing that, from the number 
of broken anchors which came to the yard for repair, there 
must be something wrong in the workmanship — “undue 
proportion, or the manner of combining the parts.” Mr. 
Poring so far altered the form as to make the arms curved 
instead of straight, and besides improving tin* process of 
manufacture, used iron of hotter quality. Since his time 
ho many improvements have been made in the forging of 
anchors that it is now rare to hear of one failing to stand 
the strain and other tests in practical use. 

In former times the rule in supplying anchors to vessels 
of the royal navy was to allow 1 cwt. of anchor to a gun, 
hut now the proportion is according to tonnage. A mer- 
chant ship of 200 tons having an anchor weighing 10 cwts., 

6 cwts. are added for every additional 100 tons; thus a ship 
of 300 tons would have an anchor of 15 cwts, and so on. 
Small vessels, however, require heavier anchors in propor- 
tion than large vessels. According to Lloyds’ rules, for 
instance, while a ship of 100 tons mn*t have 10 cwts. of 
anchors, a vessel of 3000 tons need not haw, at the like 
pro|H>rtion, 150 cwts.. but only 12*^ cwts. 

A large ironclad carries eight anchors - two bower, tw'o 
sheet, one stream, one stern, and two hedge. The bower 
anchors are stowed at the Imjw. ami arc f<»r oidinaiv un* in 
a roadstead ; the heavier of the two is stowed «»n the *tar- 
board side, and is termed th«* ** best bower.” The sheet 
anchors — which are only used in cases of emergent y. or in 
the event of accident befalling the bower* — are stowed as 
far forward as possible in the waist of the ship. The 
stream am hor is for usi* in * river or shcllcii<d place, where 
a small anchor sufficient to hold tin* ship. The stern 
anchor is used wl ,_n t is icquimi to moor at both head 
and stem, as is tne ease when there is not room for the 
ship to swing with the tide. The hedge anchors are usu- 
ally of different sizes, one large and one small; they are 
usi*d to warp the ship along a narrow channel, the kedgo 
being carried out in a boat with rope cable attached to it, 
and dropped; the ship can then he hauled to the anchor. 
Though still supplied, such anchor* are but rarely used ii^ 
the royal navy, mcam-tngs gmor.illy performing the ser- 
vice for which they were intended. 

The following are the several parts of an anchor: — 

A is the ring, u it the stuck, u it' the shank, t the crown. 



r h and o ii' the arms n <1 the throat, f. the trend (c K **■ 
^ r a \ f a palm or fluke, i»' b the small, h the hill or peak ; 
the end of the shank near a is called the nut, 

When the anchor is let go in any manner from the 
vessel’s side, the heaviest end, or crown, will tend to 
become the lowest part, and th whole mass having reached 
the bottom will most commonly fall upon the crown and 
on one end of the stock ; from this position, therefore, the 
anchor is to be canted or turned over, so that it may lie as 
In the figure, before it cAn hold. Now, it is evident that 
if the stock were very short, the pnll of the cable would 
tend rather to drag the end of tho stock along the bottom 
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than to lift up one of the flukes, as must be done in cant- I 
ing the anchor; whereas, if the stock were longer, the 
cable would act with increased leverage, whatever might 
be the length of the shank. Hence the longer the stock, 
within the practical limits of stowage, the more certainly 
will the anchor turn properly; and, when hooked in the 
ground, the more powerfully will it resist any effort to 
overset it. 

When the anchor li:w been turned, the stock then, as in 
the figure, lying horizontally on the ground, and the point 
of a fluke touching the ground, it is evident that the force 
exerted by the ship to draw the anchor towards itself, 
compounded with the weight of the anchor, will produce a 
resultant force by which the fluke is made to enter the 
ground and take fa>t hold. 

An anchor K said to be “foul” when the cable is in any 
way entangled with it; to “come home,” when the ship 
drags it ; to he “ a-wa-di,” when the stock is hove up to 
the surface of the water ; and to he *• a cock-bill, M when 
hanging vertically. 

The stock coinKt.-. of two beams of oak, Kilted and 
hooped together; the length is that of the shank and half 
the diameter of the ring; it is square; the side at the 
middle is an inch to a foot of the shank, and tapers to 
half of tliK at the end. Su« h a stock is nearly one-fourth 
the weight of the anchor. Of late \ears iron storks whose 
weight is from « -iie-foui th to one-tilth of the anchor, have 
been much nvd. 

In forging an anchor, care is taken not to render the , 
iron brittle. 'I he effect of the hammer is to harden 
the surface b\ cmnprt -- i.g it more than the interior. This 
is remedied In belting the whole to a dark red heat, which , 
by expansion lcstores the iron to a uniform state, and it is 
then suffered to cool gradually. This process is called 
unneiling. 

I he Admiralty anchor (*ec Plate, fig. 1) differs from 
the ordinary am h»r only in lining a nut. a, worked on the 
nj’iare. s'* that a womIui st<<k may be temporarily fitted 1 
if th*' ir*»n one is danviged. In ledger's anchor (fig. 2) 
the stuck K of iron in large as well as small anchors, and 
ii in.wie with a mortis t<- fit o\er the shank instead of 
passing through it. The aims aie shorter than umuiI, in 
projM.rtion to the length of the shank, and are of a wedge 
shape, varying in ‘•li.irpnr-s from the throat to the head of 
the palms ; the hack part of the arms K parallel from palm 
to palm. It is c 'aimed hr this anchor that the form of 
the arms and palms L'iu* it great holding power, and that 
it will bury itself in the soil until the upper palm is 
K eeith tin* Mirf.u e, and consequently is not liable to be 
fouled by til*’ fable. 

An anchor of entirely different construction, and one 
that ha-* met with very great favour, is that in united bv a 
Fnrirhm.ui named Martin (-re figs. H and 4). The arms 
of Martin's auehor are notable, but they are plated in 
the fame, plane as the stork, and Kith flukes enter the 
ground at once, tKichr gitirig the anchor double the* 
holding power of those geneiaily in use. It is made wholly 
w:tK nr welding. King formed of three distinct pieces of 
wrt nghr inn. On such an anchor being east it must 
fill in tiie pn«!ti '«n shown in fig. 3. It is therefore self- , 
• anting ; and the weight of the anus, together with the | 
p'*Sl of the fable, pretse* their sharp joints into the soil 
^i t). »t they take hold immediately. Ah no part of it 
profit i abr.c th** ground, the ship* bottom cannot be 
injun d by it hi -hallow wat*r, nor cam the chain foul it, i 
ami thereby fa*,-,#* the author to trip. In addition to these ; 
ad*. •ar.t »g-*- it itutti ii. mb mute neatly than any other 
anchor, aod it- Ij'-M.iig power ibolli ann.s K*ing embedded 
at the h t!i> t.'rii* • aiid strength are also very great. In 
u.asthwit torn t -hips t).«- fa* :ht v with which a Martin’* 
anchor can stowed, owing to sto< k and anna being in 


the same plane, Is a decided advantage. The Admiralty 
allow a reduction of 25 per cent in weight for this descrip- 
tion of anchor, using an 80 cwt Martin where another of 
90 cwts., weighing w r ith its stock from 108 to 112 cwts., 
would be fitted — the weight given for Martin’s anchor 
including the stock. 

In Trotman*s anchor (fig. 5) the stock is of iron ; the 
shank is of rectangular section, somewhat larger at the 
centre than at the ends, and is made fork -shaped at one end 
to receive the anns (fig. 6) ; the arms are in one piece, and 
are connected to the shank by a bolt passing through their 
centre. The peculiarity of this anchor is that the arms 
pivot about this bolt, so that when it takes hold the upper 
fluke is brought in contact with the shank, thus reducing 
the height above ground, and rendering it almost impossible 
for the cable to get entangled rouud it, or, in other words, 
for the anchor to become foul. 

Mooring anchors (see fig. 7) are those which are placed 
in harbours, &c., for the convenience of vessels frequenting 
them. A large buoy is attached to the end of the mooring 
| cable, and the ship is made fast to a ring-bolt fitted on 
. the buoy. Mooring anchors are not limited by contudera- 
; tions of weight, i&c., ns other anchors are, the only 
requirements being that they have sufficient holding power 
and do not project atove the ground, as any projection in 
the shallow waters in which they are placed would render 
ships liable to injury by grounding on them, and be 
dangerous to fishing nets, &c. Mooring anchors may 
therefore he of stone, as shown in fig. 9, an old anchor 
with one arm broken off. or a “ mushroom " anchor — so called 
from the mushroom *»r basin-like shape of the crown (see 
fig. 8). The form of the Mushroom anchor does away with 
the necessity of a stock, as it is equally certain of attach- 
ing itself to the bottom, whatever be the direction in which 
it descends. Small vessels sometimes employ grapnels 
(tig. 10), which act on the same principle, and have the 
same advantages as Mushroom anchors. 

A good anchorage is where there are from 10 to 20 
fathoms of water, and the ground is not rocky or loose 
sand. Where there are more than about 20 fathoms, tho 
cable hears too nearly perpendicular, and is liable to lift 
the anchor. For anchoring in ordinary weather the 
| lengt h of cable veered out is about three times the depth 
of wutcr. 

[ ANCHORITE, a Greek word signifying a person 
, who has retired from the world. Under Christianity 
anchorites sprung up about the middle of the third cen- 
tury in Egypt and Syria. Faul, commonly called tho Hermit, 
has the credit of having been the first regular anchorite. 

| A distinction, however, came afterwards to be drawn be- 
tween anchorites and hermit* — the former name being given 
only to those who rigidly confined themselves to their caves 
or cells, and the latter to those who wandered about at 
large in the wilds to which they had retired. The ino*t 
singular kind of anchorites recorded in the history of the 
clnm h is that which arose in Syria in the fifth century, and 
of which Simeon Stylites was the founder. This zealot and 
his followers, instead of resorting to caves, elevated them- 
m‘1m>k into tho air on lofty pillars of stone, on the top of 
winch they passed their lives. 

ANCHOVY (Kngraulis) is a genus of the CLuricirMt, 
to which family also belong the herring, shad, and pilchard. 
It is characterized by the pointed form of the head, the 
upper jaw being the longest; the month deeply divided; 
tin* teeth small or rudimentary; the anal fin rather long; 
abdomen rounded and silvery ; and most are easily knowu 
by having a broad silvery band on the side. The greatest 
length in 8 inChgjs' . 

There are .-/pity- three fpedes known — inhabitants of 
temperate and "tropical seas. The species used for 
“ auchovy sauce ” is' Kngraulis tnerasickolus , found 
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abundantly in the Mediterranean, and also off our own 
coasts and those of Tasmania. Lucrative fisheries might 
be established at the latter place, and also, for equally 
good kinds, off China, Japan, California, Chili, and Buenos 
Ayres. The greatest quantities are taken on the coast 
of Dalmatia; but the most delicately flavoured Hull are 
brought from Corgona, an island near leghorn. The nets, 
which are like those used in the sardine fishery, are shot 
in the night, and all the boats carry lanterns. The fish 
are packed in salt for exportation, and prepared as 
“sauce” or “paste” when imported by being dissolved 
in vinegar. 

The anchovy has been celebrated from the earliest times, 
and a sauce or condiment called garum prepared from it 
wus held in high estimation among the Greeks and Romans. j 
In preparing this fish for nse the head and viscera are j 
removed, otherwise the pickle would be intensely bitter ; ! 
the anchovy was in fact once supposed to have the gull in 
its head. I 

ANCHUSA, a genus of plants belonging to the or- J 
dcr Bokauink.e. The leaves arc alternate, rough, and j 
haiiy. The flowers are blue, purple, or yellow, arranged 
liko the forget-me-not (Myosotis) in one-sided, spiral ! 
racemes. The calyx is five-cleft ; the corolla funnel- ; 
shaped, and closed at the throat by five scales ; the four ■ 
“nuts” in the fruit are sculptured at the base. The 
plants of this genus aro natives of Europe, North and 1 
South Africa, and Western Asia. Some of the species ; 
have been used in medicine, whilst others are employed in 
the ails for dyeing. Two species are natives of Great ' 
Britain — Anchuta vjjiciruili*, with lance- shaped leaves, 
and Anchusa semper rireru, with ovate leaves. Sue I 
Alkaxkt. 

ANCIENT, ANCIENTS, The term anevut (from the j 
French word anrien , and remotely from the Latin anliquus ), ! 
has the primary meaning of “ very old,” as when we say, ! 
"an ancient building,” “an ancient family.” But it is also 1 
used in a more limited sense with reference to a certain 
period in the existence of the* human race ; as when * e 
speak of ancient history as distinguished from modem, of j 
the ancient classics, ancient literature, and generally of the 
ancients. The boundary line between ancient and modern in 
this latter sense is not very accurately drawn ; hut according 
to the vulgar acceptation of the terms, the period of the 
ancient seems to be closed by the overthrow of the western 
Roman empire. Then arose the rudiments of those in- 
dependent nations, of those various languages, and peculiar 
institutions which so remarkably distiiiguUh a large por- 
tion of what is called modern Europe from Europe under 
Roman dominion. There is, of coarse, a short interval, 
which may bo considered as doubtful ground, for the pos- 
session of which the terms ancieut and modern will 
always be allowed to contend. 

By “tho ancients" we usually understand Greeks or 
Romans at certain periods of their national history; and 
even when the term is thus limited there Are few 
assertions which will hold good of “the ancients” gene- 
rally. For tho most part, perhaps, tho looseness of the 
expression is corrected by the subject or the context ; but 
real misapprehension has arisen from the practice of con- 
founding tlio most dissimilar things under this comprehen- 
sive term. The common division of history into two parts, 
ancient and modem, often conveys tbe notion of an actual 
separation which doc* not exist The truth is, the history 
of human civilization is one history, and the subjects of 
what are called ancient and modem history aro so far 
Indivisible that a liberal and comprehensive view of tho 
ancient part is necessary for the profitable study of the 
modern. 

ANCIENT DEMESNE. See Manor, Socage. 

ANOILLA'RIA is a genus of spiral, univalve, marine 


shells, allied to Omva. The shell is covered with a bard 
shining coat, and is immured in the large foot of the 
animal, so that the middle of the back of the shell can be 
alone discovered. It chiefly differs from Oliva in the spire 
being very much longer, with its suture not channeled; it 
is also furnished with a small operculum. There are 
twenty- three species in the Red Sea, India, Madagascar, 
Australia, and the Pacific. Fossil species to the number 
of twenty -one arc found in eocene deposits. 

ANCIL'LON, the name of a French family who migrated 
from Metz to Prussia ufter the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. The first to attain to fame was David Aucillon, 
who was born on the 17th March, 1617, at Metz, where 
his father was an eminent lawyer. He was a minister 
of the Reformed Church in his native town from 1653 to 
1685, when he was compelled to retire to Frankfort. He 
afterwards officiated as pastor with great success at Hainan 
aiul Berlin, where he died on the 3rd September, 16b2. 
He was the author of several woiks, principally in defence 
of the reformed faith. 

Ciiaklk.3 Axcillox. son of tin? former, was bom at 
Metz 28th July, 165‘J. and died at Berlin 5th July, 1715. 
He was the author of a number of works on political and 
religious subjects. 

Lot i.s Fiihi’Kiur Ancillox. grandson of Charles, was 
born at Berlin in 17 10, became pastor of the French con- 
gregation in that city, and died there in 1814. Jean 
Pierre Frederic, his son, was bom at Berlin 30th April, 
1767. He commenced li;s public life as pastor of the 
French community, hut afterwards betaine tutor to the 
Crown Prince of Pms^u. In 171*2 lie was appointed 
professor of his. to the Military Academy of Berlin. In 
18 14 he entered t ie Prussian administration, and became 
successively counsellor of state, pri\ate secretary to the 
king, and in 1831 he succeeded Count von Bcmstorff as 
minister of foreign affairs. He died l*.*th April, 1837. He 
was the author of seveial works on historical and political 
subjects, the most important of whith was his * 4 Tableau d«-s 
Revolutions du Svsteiiie Politique dc 1* Europe depute le 
15 ,n * Siecle " (four vote. Berlin, 1 803-1 so, ■»> — a work com- 
bining great learning with keen political insight. Though 
thrice married he had no childicn. and with his death the 
family became extinct. 

ANCO NA, a province of Italy, bounded on the N. and 
W. by the province of lVsaro-Fibino, S. by Maeerata, and 
E. by the Adriatic Sea. It was formerly part of the dis- 
trict of the Marches, but As now divided it comprises an 
area of 740 square miles, and had a population of 267,236 
in 1882. Then* aiu no hills or rivers of importance. 
The soil, which is poor, is rendered productive by g»»od 
cultivation : cattle ami sheep are reared, and the vine and 
mulberry trees grown. Sulphur, chalk, and petroleum are 
found. 

Ancona, capital of the above province, is beautifully 
situated on the Adriatic Sea, being built on the slope of a 
natural amphitheatre which lies between two promontories. 
The town, which is the must commercial place in the pro- 
vince, possesses railway communication with all parts of 
; Italy, and carries on a considerable trade by sea. Its 
; harbour, which is good, is protected by two moles: 

| the ancient one, ratecd by Trajan, has a triumphal arch 
| dedicated to bun, which is one of the finest in the world; 

' while the modern one, with the lighthouse constructed 
! bv Clement NIL, possesses an arch erected to Benedict 
XIV. The citadel, built on a uill, commands the town 
and harbour, but is itself commanded by tbe neigh- 
bouring heights. Ancona is the scat of a bishop. The 
cathedral is a very old structure, built outside the town, 
on the situ of the fonner temple of Venus. The other 
remarkable buildings aro the town hall, the merchants’ 
hall, the arsenal, and the churches of the Dominicans and 
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the Augustins. The situation of Ancona is pleasant and ANGUS MARCIUS, tho fourth king of Rome, 
healthy, the country around is very fertile, and the women reigned, according to tradition, 640 to 616 B.c. To 
are reckoned among the handsomest in Italy. The manu- him is assigned the honour of laying tho first foundation 
factures consist of silk, leather, wax, tallow, and paper; of the pith*, or commonalty, that important element in the 
the chief industries are connected with flour and macaroni, state to which Rome, under tho Commonwealth, owed 
Iu 1882 the city was provided with a good snpplv of drink- nearly all her greatness. His predecessor, Tullus Hostilius, 
-ing water. Previously it had depended on a few' springs, attentive solely to war, had neglected the religious institu- 
and often during the hot summer months the inhabitants . tiona established by Numa. Ancus Marcius, whose mother 
were obliged to procure water hv rail. Anrona has a naval j was the daughter of Numa, restored tho neglectod rites, 
arsenal, and is the only good harlmur on the Italian const ' and endeavoured to imitate the pacific policy of his grand- 
of the Adriatic between Venice and Manfredoiiin, being the father, lint the neighbouring states, mistaking his love of 
common point of dop.ii tore for the louiau Islands and peace for timidity, provoked him to hostilities by aggres- 
Greecv. Since it came into possession of the Italian , sioiw oil the Roman territory. In tho successive wars with 
government the town and harbour have been very much ; the Latins, tho Yeiciitincs, and other states, which ensued, 
improved, the latter by dredging, and by the construction he was imariably successful. From the Latins lie took 
of a quay for the special use of large vessels. The popu- the towns Politoriuin, Tellenso, Ficann, Mcdullia, and 
lation in 18 m! was 4*>.01»0. There is an active import and transferred their inhabitants to his capital, giving them tho 
export trade, the value of the former being neai ly ■ Aren tine as a place of abode, Theso Latin towns are 
£1.000,nut», and of the latter £3nO.OOU per annum. The supposed to have been situated between Rome and tho 
imports consist of coal, mineral*., manufactured goods, sugar, ' coast; and indeed the conquests of the king extended to 
spirits, tanned skins, and oil; and the exports, of grain, i the mouth of the Tiber, where he established tho colony of 
rags, and manufactured g»»ods. j Ostia. In his war against Veil ho was equally successful; 

Ancona is said hv Strabo ip. *241. Ca^aulO and Pliny and to protect his people on that side he fortified the 
to have been built by some S\i u u^ans who tied from the ; .laiiieulum, and connected it with the city by means of the 
tyranny of Dii»nvriu‘«. Juvenal calls it a Doric cnlimy; it Sacred Ilridge, called the Pons Snhlicius piles), 

is probably older than the date aligned to it hv Strabo. ; in the c< instruct ion of which no brass or iron was used. 
The name of Anron (ay*vf i means an elbow, such being i This bridge lasted until 23 B.C., when it was carried away 
the sha|»e of tl.e neck of land on which it is built. The j by an inundation of the Tiber, anil its place was supplied 
Romans made it one of their principal naval stations on the the following year by a stone bridge erected by the censor 
Adriatic. In th«* mi'blle ages it governed itsi If.iui n public ' .Lmilius Lcpidus. A still more durable monument coii- 
under the probation of tin* popes until 1532. when Clement , inr ted with the name of Ancus is the Mamertine Prison, 
VII. made himself absolute master of the town. The French excavated from the rock, in that side of the Capitoline Hill 
occupied it in 1707. and it was retaken by the Austrians i which oveilooks the Forum, and still extant. Jugurtlm, 
in 17X*. after a h-ng -iege. The French took possession 1 smue of the Catiline conspirators, and Scjanus, amongst 
of the citadel again in 1*32. and did not evaeuite it till , others, were put to death here, ami tradition points it out 
l MJ*. During the n \i»luti«-n of 1M9 it was besieged and as the prison of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
taken by the Austrians, ai.d held hv them in the name of ANC'YLUS. See Rivkic-MMI'KT. 
the p# pc until It was then garrisoned hv 3<M»0 ! AN CYRA. See Anooka. 

trennaus ami Hi»s, under General I/muricierc. In Ixtio 1 AND ALUSIA or ANDALU'CIA, the most suith- 
it was !>• g. d hv the Piedmontese under th neral Ciahlini. ern territory of Spain, comprises the former Moori>di 
tind on 2bth Si ptemlw r was obliged to capitulate. kingdoms of Seville, Cordova, Jaen, and Granada. It in 

ANCRE, MARECHAL and MARQUIS D*. To now divided into the eight provinces of Seville, Huelva, 
this high military rank and title wa* raised a poor ami Cadiz, Jaen, Cordova, Granada, Almeria, and Malaga. It 
obscure Hormtim* gentleman id the mine of Concini d« i was known to the Romans as Ji<rtiva, and is probably tho 
Co mini. s..n of a i.otirv. lie (.mu* to Paris in the suite • Tarriiisli of Scripture. It is situated between 36' */ and 
of M iri.i d* ' M* ilii-i. whom H<-nn IV. of Fiance espi.iised , 3* 3 t*' N. lat., and 1° 38' and 7° 20' W. h»n.; is Umndcd 
after lie had repudiated M irguerite de Valois. Concini ; on the X. by Li Mancha and Kstrvmailura, on tlni K. by 
wn-n after his arrival n amed Lleonora G iligai. one of tin* Murcia, on the S.K. by tho Mediterranean, and on tho W. 
qm-en's w«.nu n of the chamlier. <hi M.uia de* Medici i by PorttigaL Its length is over 300 miles, and its average 
l-s Hiring regent, after the assassination of Henry IV., breadth *J8 miles — the area being 33,000 square miles. 
On«ir.'. hv her fivour, rose to almost unlimited power. The country is intersected by various mountain ranges ; tho 
But this sud-leii elevation, together with his insi.leiie.- to the j principal are tint Sierras Morena and de Arshoo iu the 
voung k h r an«l hi- oierlMMring mauner to the m*lib s. wen* north, the Sierra Susan a in the centre, and tho Sierras 
th» < anse ..f that hatnd whif h hroujit him to a dreadful end. i Nevada, de Gador, and Benneja ill the south. Several 
A w.mig mail of the imi.e of Lin in s (km wn aflej wards . peaks are of great height, and are covered with perpetual 
as Due de Lu \ nr-d, who was in gr* at favour with tin* young | miow. Iii the Sierra Nevada the chief are Miilharcn, 11,781 
king, persuaded him to deliver the queen -mother from the i feet high, and the Picacho do Velcta, Il,6h*7. 
iowir of her favourite, and urg'd his insolent hearing to < Tin* Guadalquivir is tho largest river m Andalusia. It 
the nobility, and his p< miriou» influence, with so much J rises in the eastern part of the country, and flows through 
•■'ii < e-i that .it last Louis XIII. ordered the Mars hal to ' its centre in a south- westerly direction, receiving various 
In- arrested, and i wn to !*• put to death if he resisted. t tributaries in its course. Other riven arc the Guadalete, 
Yitry. a captain of the king's guard, was intrusted witli . the r | into, and the Gnadjoreo. 

tl is n mmis-mn. whir h he executed to it* fullest extent. > 1 he plains of Andalusia, notwithstanding their situation 

1* A, a re was shot dead as he was entering the palace of in one of the warmest climates of Europe, are still, gene- 
ric Louvre. 'J ha body of the murdered man was first rally speaking, of a moderate temperature. On the northern 
w-rretK bur.’id At St. Germain rAuxein.ii. but was soon ride of tho Sierra Morena the productions indicate a 
after wan]* torn from the tomb by the infuriated mob, wbo climate like that of the south of France; but southward 
dragged i* thn n^'h the itrei-tH on burdlea, and finally burned of that range the climate is the hottest in Europe, and 
it before the -tfitui f,{ Henry IV. K Icon ora soon shared the there are found the mastic tree, tho kennes oak, myrtles, 
rnDfort'itiea i.f j.it h uplift nd. She was con vie tod of sorcery, American aloes, palm trees, the olive, the banana, the 
and wa.i cxtcati d Julv. DJ17. caj>cr, orange and lemon trees, the pomegranate, and other 
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productions of warm climates; and in some spots the 
sugar-cane and cotton grow. The orange and lernon trees 
fonn groves of considerable extent, which in the time of 
blossoming fill the air with a delicious perfume. At that 
season the inhalation of so many odonrs, in which the 
balsamic perfume of the cistus is distinctly perceived, 
especially before and after sunset, gives a delightful sen- 
sation of the salubrity of the air. Agriculture iB in a 
very backward Btate, although the soil is so productive, 
particularly in the plains, that the husbandman with very 
little trouble may obtain an abundant harvest, and the 
country was formerly famous as the garden and granary of 
Spain. In the west there are considerable tracts uncul- 
tivated and uninhabited, owing to the want of wutcr. In 
addition to the various species of fruit and coni, the chief 
products of the country ore wine and oil. Among the 
wines the Xerox (or sherry), the pAjarctc, Malaga, Mon- 
tilla, Kspcra, Bnrnos, and Tintillaare the most celebrated. 

The rich pastures of the mountains and valleys feed 
innumerable herds of cattle, among which the hulls have 
long been renowned. Tho sheep yield very fine wool. The 
woods of oak of the Sorranla de Honda, of Cordova, and 
Granada afford nourishment to a multitude of hogs; and 
the Loma do L'beda, the Dehesa of Cordova, and the 
Cnrtuja of Xerox produce the finest breed of horses in 
the peninsula. The sens and rivers abound in fish, and the 
mountains in every species of game. The wolf and the 
boar Are the only ferocious animals. Among the reptiles 
and insects the scorpion, tho tarantula spider, the chame- 
leon, and wane snakes, though none of the worst kind, are 
found. The riches of tho mineral kingdom Are no less 
abundant. The mines produce gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lend, loadstone, coals, vitriol, and sulphur. L:irgc quan- 
tities of marble of a fine quality, and quartz, arc also 
found. 

The people of Andalusia, who were originally probably 
of African origin, appear to be a mixture of the different 
nations which have successively had the dominion of this 
region — the Carthaginians, the Romans, tho Vandals, and 
the Goths. The Moors invodod it iu 711, and it was not 
until 1491 that they were expelled from Granada, their 
last stronghold. Notwithstanding their expulsion many 
traces of them are still discernible. The language, for 
example, is not pure Spanish, but is intermixed with 
Arabic; while the name of the country is believed to be 
derived from the Moorish Andaloth, “ land of the west." 
It is, however, also said to be called after the Vandals, 
being a corruption of Vandaluma. Tho Andalusian, in- 
habiting ono of the finest climates in tho world, where 
nature so liberally yields its riches, is rather indolent in 
character — at least in the plains; but iu the hilly districts 
the inhabitants labour like other mountaineers. Tin* men 
are lino and well made, and the women are mnaikahlc for 
the gracefulness of their forms, for their expressive, large, 
and black eves, and for their small, delicate feet. 

AN DAMAN ISLANDS are situated in the Bay of 
Bengal, iu lat. 11° 41' N., and 92° 42' K. Ion., 590 
geographical miles from the Hooglily mouth of the river 
Ganges, and 160 from Cape Negraia, in British Bnrmah. 
They lie newly due north and south, and consist of 
the Great and Littlo Andaman groups, surrounded by 
a number of small islands. The former comprises four 
islands — Northern, Middle, and Southern Andaman 
and Rutland Island — separated by nAiTow straits, 
and extend over Ait area of 166 miles in length by 
20 in breadth. The Little Andaman lies aWit 30 
miles south of the former group, And is 28 miles long 
by 17 broad. Coral reefs surround the islands on nil 
•ides. Port Blair, the chief settlement, is on the east 
coast of the southern island of Great Andaman, and is 
placed At the head of a line inlet of the sea, funning a 


magnificent harbour 9 miles in length. In this inlet or 
harbour arc three islands, the first and most important of 
which, Ross Island, lies just across its mouth. Chatham 
Island is 3 miles up, and Viper Island 3 miles further 
up still. The three islands, and liiw* otln-r places on the 
mainland, are used as stations for convicts from India who 
have been sent cnccd to imprisonment for life. r I lie con- 
vict stations on the mainland are all — with the exception 
of one at Port Mouat. on the western side of the island — 
situated round the sides of Port Blair harbour. Ross 
Island forms the capital of the settlement, and contains 
the government house, principal store-houses, and well-oulti- 
\ated plots. Viper Island is reserved chiefly as a punish- 
ment station for the most abandoned and refractory of the 
convicts. A very excellent though strict system is carriid 
out, and considering the large number of criminals col- 
lected in one place the local crime i» but small. The chief 
occupations of the comicts are clearing and preparing 
the thickly wooded ground for cultivation and building 
purposes, unloading cargo, evaporating sea salt, cutting 
1 firewood, &c. What was formerly almost a disort of 
unproductiveness has now b«cn by this labour rendered 
a fine scene of fertility and beauty, rattle have bem 
introduced, and fruit trees extensively planted, with good 
results. 

The most northerly islands are the Great and Little 
Cocos, so called from tlu-ir enormous \iehi of cocoa-nut 
trees. On the North Andaman the most prominent 
feature is the Saddle Hill, w! ; eh readies the height of 
nearly 3000 feet. From lure to port Blair the Calcutta 
steamer threads its « a \ through a host of islets, which 
contribute to inak** the scene uncommonly striking and 
grand, many of tlu-m rising very high, and being clothed 
to their summits with gorgeous verdure. 

The highest eminence on South Andaman is Mount 
Harriet. It was whilst standing on its summit, just 
before his assassination in 1*72. that Lord M.ivo pro- 
nounced the view uu-urpasM'd in Ills experience, and 
predicted a gnat future for the Andaman settlements. 
The climate, whidi has been immensely improved by tht^ 
removal of jungle and redamation i f swampv land, is now, 
although very moist, genial and healthy — tool sea-breezes 
prevailing nearly all the vear. May to October is the lainy 
season, the annual rainfall being about 120 inches. Tho 
annual mean teiiqKTatiirc. reduced to sc.i level, is about 
81° Fahr. The productions of the islands include timber 
of sufficient size for ship- building, cotton, and sugar. 
Fish is abundant. Turtles are plentiful, and supply the 
Calcutta market. 

A settlement was attempted by the English in 1791-92 
at Port Cornwallis (now Port Blair), but it was not till 
185s that any serious attention was turned to the Anda- 
mans. Dr. Mouat having then repotted their suitableness 
as a place of transportation for the mutineers, they were 
used such, and an' now (with the XvrnitAR* since 1869) 
the chief penal colony of India. These two groups are 
under the control of a chief commissioner residing at Port 
Blair. 

The aborigines of the Andaman Islands, who arc a race 
of negroes, have been completely left behind in the progress 
of civilization. They are, as a rule, destitute of any 
clothing, are splendid archers and fishermen, ami very 
skilful in swimming and diving. Though formerly very 
hostile, they are not now vindictive, and are capable of 
strong attachments. A curious remedy against the effects 
of the climate, in the shape of daubing their bodies with 
mud and turtle oil, was formerly much practised; the 
mm 4 daubing is still used in mourning, and as a protection 
against the heat of the sun and the bites of insects. Their 
shelter consists of rude loaf lints, but the government, by 
the erection of sheds in the vicinity of the settlements, is 
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endeavouring to improve their condition. A remarkable 
peculiarity of these people. *■ as an expression of reconcili- 
ation with enemies, and of joy at meeting friends after a 
long separation,” is crying. Their language is deficient in 
words, and has no numerals, ami differ* in various islands. 
Single marriages are the custom, and children are named 
before birth. The present number of the nati\es is esti- 
mated at 10.000. 

ANDANTE, one of tho principal tempi, or pace 
indications in music. It literally means •• walking. 1 * and is 
used to express a central pace, neither quick (allegro) nor 
slow (adagio). It bears many qualifying adjectives -the 
most important being soetenuto (sustained, generally a little 
slower also\ r»»w mnto (with movement, briskly \ Ac. 

ANDANTINO. rather quicker than andante — prac- 
tically the same in pace as allegretto. , but indicating a 
rather graver character. 

AN DELYS. X.ES, a town of Frai.ec, in the depart- 
ment of the Eure. It stands in the territory of the 

Norman Vexin, on the right bank of the Seine, about *20 
miles north -ea*t of Evmix, and lias a tribunal of first { 
instance and a population of 5000. who manufacture 
cloth, cotton hosiery, linen, pipes, sabots, woollen and 
cotton vani, and leather. The town consists of two 
parts. Petit- Andely and Cirund-Andely. IVtit-Andely 
stands close to the Seine, which is here spanned by a fine 
suspension bridge of a single arch. Grand-Andrly is about 
half a mile iii’aml ; it has a very ancient Gothic church, 
and a monument to Nicolas Foiisrin the painter, who was 
bom here in l.V.»4. On an eminence above the town 
stands the still maje.-tic ruins of Richard Cecur de Lion’s 
famous fortress of Chateau Uaillard. 

AN DERNACH, a small town of Rhenish Prussia, on 
the west bank of the Rhine, about 10 miles W.N.W. of 
Coblenz. It has some trade, chiefly in la' a millstones — 
which are cut in the neighbouring villages of Ober Mondig 
and Xieder Mendig— in brick*, clay for tobacco pipes, and 
in trass, which is *ent to II* Hand. This trass is an indur- 
ated volcanic mud. of whh h a va^t quantity is accumu- 
lated in the \ alley of Rrohl. 5 miles north of Andemach. 
It is exteu>i\elv quarried, and when pulverized and mixed 
with lime mikes a mortar suitable for constructions under 
water. Trass is a corruption of the Dutch word time, 
which signifies cement. In Anderuaih numerous pieces of 
columnar basalt are employed as posts at the corners of 
streets, Ac. There are several mineral sources near the 
town. The viue is cultivated in the neighbourhood. 
The whole district in which Andernaoh stands was at 
some very remote period the seat of many active vol- 
cano*, and is very interesting to geologists. It is the 
Antnnnarwn of the Romans, ami was in the middle ages 
a fortified town. It has a fine church, dating from the 
thirteenth century, a watch-tower and gateway, and also a 
gymnasium. Population. 4*0f». 

‘ ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN, n Danish poet, 
dramatist, and novelist, and the most popular writer of 
story hooks for children of modern times, was born at 
Od*nfie, in Fanen Island, on the 2nd April, 1*05. His 
father w.;s a -h^makcr in very hmnhle circumstance*. hut 
a u-an of an ajh-rfionat** disp^ition. and fond of reading 
an*i rneibtation. His mother was a pious ami affectionate 
woman, and after his father'* death, whir h happened when 
Hans was \ <ry young. she supported herself and her only 
< mid by going out to wash. 'I he young Hans, after work- 
ing for a tim«* in a manufactory, endeavoured to obtain 
a actuation in the theatre at Copenhagen. but was not 
successful. and afterward* attempted singing, but had to 
abandon it wle n )un broke. lf»* was assisted, how- 

•:vcr, by several kind fie nds, who had noticed his abilities; 
ami after he 1 ad offered a tragedy to the directors of the 
Theatre Royal, the king, Frederick lV f . allowed him a yearly , 


stipend, which enabled him to complete his education, and 
gave him the necessary leisure for the preparation of his 
works. His first book, entitled “Foot Journeys to 
Augur,” was published in 1828. This was followed by a 
| volume of poems in 1831 ; and in 1833-34, having been 
1 enabled to take a tour in Europe, be published bis 
j romances entitled M Agnes and the Merman ” and the 
• “ Improvisator**.” Ilia subsequent works included novels, 
dramas, and poems; but his greatest successes were 
I obtained in his inimitable fairy tales, which have been 
read all over Europe and America, and have equally 
1 delighted both old and young. In April, 1875, his seven- 
tieth birthday was celebrated with much national rejoicing. 
He died the 4th of August the same year. 

ANDERSON, JOHN, the founder of the Anderson's 
College, Glasgow, and one of the earliest promoters of 
that popular instruction in science which has so greatly 
elevated the character of British artisans, was bom in the 
parish of Roseneath, Dumbartonshire, 1726. He was left 
an orphan at an early age, and was educated at Stirling by 
' an aunt. He received the more advanced branches of his 
education in the University of Glasgow; and in 1756 was 
appointed professor of Oriental languages there, but in 
1 7 60 was removed to the chair of natural philosophy. Not 
content with the ordinary duty of lecturing, he employed 
himself indefatigably in studying and exemplifying the 
applications of science to the useful arts, visiting for this 
purpose the workshops of intelligent artisans, and ex- 
changing his scientific information for their experimental 
knowledge. The better to cany out his views of popular 
education, Anderson commenced, in addition to his ordinary 
class, one which he styled his anti-toga class, for the 
instruction of artisans and others unnble to enter upon a 
regular academical course, to whom he delivered familiar 
extempore lectures illustrated by experiments. Mechanics 
were allowed to attend theso lectures in their working 
dress. 

Anderson closed his useful career on the 13th of January, 
1796, in the seventieth year of his age, after a connection 
with the university of upwards of forty years. Shortly 
before his death he devised his whole property to clghty- 
cine trustee**, for the establishment in Glasgow of an insti- 
tution to be denominated Anderson's University, for the 
continued provision of those facilities for the unacademioal 
classes of his townsmen which he had so long supplied by 
his own personal exertions. His comprehensive design was 
for an institution consisting of four colleges, with nine pro- 
fessors each, for arts, medicine, law, and theology; hut os 
the funds proved insufficient for so extensive a scheme, 
operations were commenced in 1797, on a limited scale, 
by the appointment of Dr. Thomas Garnett as professor 
of natural philosophy. His first course of lectures was 
attended by nearly a thousand persons, of both sexes. In 
the following year professors of mathematics and geography 
were appointed ; and though the institution had not attuned 
the magnitude contemplated by the founder, it had pro- 
gressively increased and extended in usefulness, and had 
been productive of much public benefit. Dr. Garnett was 
succeeded in 1799 bv Dr. Birkbeck, on occasion of his 
removal to the Royal Institution in London, which was 
formed on a similar model to that established by Ander- 
son; And Dr. Birkbeck, who introduced a new course of 
instruct ion for five hundred operative mechanics, free of 
all expense, was succeeded in 1804 by Dr. Ure. Since 
that time this institution has attained a celebrity and 
usefulness somewhat resembling the aims of the benevo- 
lent founder. It is principally known as a flourishing 
school of medicine, having a staff of professors in the 
different branches of medical science, and is resorted to by 
large numbers of medical students not only from Glasgow, 
hut from many parte of Scotland, England, Ireland, and 
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the Colonies. In 1870 Mr. Yonng of Kelly settled in 
trust the snm of £10,600 for the purpose of establishing a 
chair of technical chemistry. A school of mines 1ms been 
opened within its walls, which is a great boon to the com- 
munity. The public lectureships on chemistry, natural 
philosophy, and anatomy have been placed on a permanent 
basis by the generosity of Mr. Frcelaud of Gryffo Castle, 
who has established a fund for the endowment of tho 
lectures on theso branches; so that mechanics, young men 
in business, and the public in general are secured per- 
manent courses of these subjects at a nominal fee, which 
goes to support the Mechanic's Library, which is free to 
those attending the popular classes. 

Coincideutly with the establishment of these public 
lectureships, great improvements have recently been made 
in tho buildings of the university. The Museum, which 
contains a most admirable collection of objects of natural 
history and antiquities, is now placed in a magnificent hall, 
with a noble cupola ; > while in apartments on either hand 
are museums of natural philosophy and chemical products. 
New class-rooms have been built, and altogether the estab- 
lishment is in a state so excellent that the heirs of the 
foundtT have much reason to be proud of him who has 
reared for himself such a valuable educational monument. 

AN'DKB, tho general name given to tho great range of 
mountains which runs along the western side of the conti- 
nent of South America, and which is called by the Spaniards 
the Cordillera* de log A tide*, or chains of the Andes. The 
derivation of the name does not appear to be known with 
any certainty ; Humboldt believes it has been lost. It is a 
curious fact, mentioned by Colonel Tod, that the same 
name is applied to the Hitnalayahs by the Hindus. We 
may fix the southern extremity of tho Andes in the Rocky 
Islands of Diego Ramirez, off Cape Horn, in 56° 30' S. lat., 
and their northern termination at the Isthmus of Darien. 
The width of this vast range varies from about 60 to 300 
miles. The Andes, although in our maps they look like 
one long single ridge, are by no means so, but aro composed 
of a series of chains of mountain^, more or less parallel, 
inclosing vast elevated plains or table-lands, and of several 
great groups, like knots or articulations, at distant inter- 
vals. For the convenience of description we shall divide 
the range into five parts, marked by the political divisions 
of the continent, and shall call them the Andes of Pata- 
gonia, of Chili (including those of Bolivia), of Peru, of 
Ecuador, and of Columbia. 

The A nde* of Patagonia extend from 56° to 42° S. lat., 
or about 970 miles. Capo Horn, which may be seen dis- 
tinctly at 60 miles' distance, is about 8000 feet high. The 
greatest heights in Terra del Fuego lie about the centre 
of tho Stmit of Magellan, and some of these reach nearly 
7000 feet in height; but the average of the whole range is 
about 8000 feet. South of 40° S. lat. tho Andes, instead 
of leaving a belt of land between thoir base and the sea, 
press close on the ocean, and thus assume a new character, 
which they retain to the very extremity of the continent. 
North of 40° we find a long unbroken shore, affording 
neither shelter for vessels nor landing for boats. The 
highest points of tho Patagonian range are — Yantelos, an 
active volcano, 8030 feet ; Minchinmadiva, 8000 feet, also 
active; and Mount Darwin (Terra del Fuego), 6800 feet. 

The Ande* of Chili lie between 42° and 24° S. lat., an 
extent of about 1200 miles. Towards the centre of tho 
chain stands the huge mass of Aconcagua, an extinct 
volcano, the culminating point in the New World, towering 
to the height of 28,290 feet. Tupungata is over 20,000 
feet, and El Deseabezado 18,800 feet. On the summit of 
the latter is a plain 6 miles in diameter. There aro several 
passes across the ridge, the most important of which aro 
those on the great line of road between Buenos Ayres and 
tho port of Valparaiso on the Pacific. These mountain 


passes lie between the city of Mendoza in the eastern plain 
and Santiago, the capital of Chili. From Mendoza, which 
is 4486 English feet above the level of the sea, to La 
Cumbre (that is, the summit) the road ascends to the 
height of 12,700 feet, and from thence there is a gradual 
descent to the city of Santiago, which is 2014 feet aWe 
the Pacific. 

Between 33° and 24° S. hit. two great mountain chains 
form as it were buttresses on the eastern side of the range. 
The one, called the Sierra de Cordova, lies between 33° 
and 31°, advancing like a promontory into the pampas or 
plains east of the Andes ; the other, called the Sierra de 
Salta, which has a general directum paiallel to the other, 
lies between 28° and 21°, and extends 400 miles eastward. 

| In the Chilian Andes the steep face is on the eastern side, 
to which there is not a progicsrivc ascent, as on the west- 
ern side from the pacific. The breadth in this part of the 
1 range is very various. 

j The Andes of Peru comprehend that part of the range 
j bet wer n 24° and 6° S. lat., a space of about 1250 miles. 

Thi ir southern extremity is situated in the republic of 
, Roli\ia, which includes the ancient provinces of Upper 
Peru. This portion has a general X.W. direction. Near 
| Potosi (about 20° S. lat.) the range separates into two 
; great branches, called the pastern and Western Cordillera* 
of Rnlivia. The two branches meet again at about 15° S. 
lat.. after inclosing a vast table-land. The eastern branch, 
which was formerly believed to contain the loftiest moun- 
tains of the Andes, has several elevated peaks, among 
which arc the Sierra Nevada dc Illimani, eastwaid of the 
city of Ua Paz, 21,200 feet abi.\e the level of the sea, and 
' the Sierra Nevada S< rata, 21,800 feet. In the main or 
! western branch are a< '<• ^ >me prominent heights — Schama 
and Chuugara, each about 22,000 feet; Cliipicani and 
Arequipa, both over 18,000 feet; and Chuquibamba, 
21,000 feet. The table-land included between the two 
branches, known as the valley of the l)esuguad<TO. has an 
elevation of 12,700 feet above the sea, containing an area 
of 3300 square leagues, covered with fruitful fields and 
populous towns. Here is situated the great Iaike of Titi- t 
cuca, which is inclosed on every side, and th«*ie being no 
outlet the waters which How down from the surrounding 
mountains into the lake must be carried off solely by 
evaporation from its widely -extended surface. 

From this portion of the Andes springs a lateral branch, 
♦he Sierra Nevada de (Arhabumba, which runs eastwards 
1 far into Bolivia. and divides some of the affluents of the 
! Amazon from some of those of the Plata. 

The table-land terminates on the north at the group of 
Cuzco, a vast assemblage of mountains, having an extent 
of surface three times as large as the whole of Switzerland, 
and with a mean height of 8300 feet. It is in this group 
that the upper streams of the Amazon have their source. 
Proceeding N.W. from this group, a second bifurcation of 
the range takes place, inclosing another table- land, 11,000 
i feet high. This terminates in the group of Pasco, north- 
| ward of which the Andes separate into three parallel chains, 

| again uniting at the group of Loxa, about b* S. lat. The 
. Peruvian Andes are separated from the Pacific by a sandy 
desert 120 miles broad. 

The Andes of Fcutular. — At the northern limit of the 
group of Loxa the main range divides into two subordinate 
chains, which inclose the longitudinal valley of Cuenca by 
their uniting in 2° 27' S. lat., to form the group of Assnay, 
which bust contains a table-land at ..n elevation of 18,520 
feet, almost within the region of perpetual snow. To tho 
north of this group another bifurcation had long been 
believed by geographers to exist, but the explorations 
of Mr. Why in per utterly disproved the presence of 
any such parallel ranges. In this portion of the Andes 
occur the great mountains of Chimborazo, 20,617 feet; 
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Cotopaxi, 19,500 ; Antisnna, 19.2G0; Cnynmbe, 19/200; 
Illiuiza, 17,120; Sinchohigua, 10,005; Sara-urcu, 15,500; 
and others. These heights are in the vicinity of the vast 
table-land of Quito, and in no other part, except perhaps 
in the Dolman Andes, is then* a collect ion of so many 
colossal and imposing mountain*. Chimborazo, the height 
of which was calculated by Humboldt at 21,121 feet, has 
by subsequent measurements been found to be less lofty, 
and thus has given rise to the supposition that it is gradu- 
ally subsiding. 

The Ande* o f Columbia . — Northward of the table-land 
of Quito the Ande* bend rather more to the east, forming 
the group of Los l'astos. ami at Almaguer they again 
separate into tun branches. The eastern branch spreads 
out to form the group called Paramo (desert) de lus Papas; 
and this group in its turn sending oil* two brunches, we 
have the Andes now diiided into three subordinate chains, 
\iz. the eastern, central, and western cordilleias of Co- 
lombia. The eastern cordillera extends trnxaid* Santa Fe l 
de Bogota and the Sierra Nevada de Merida, east of the ! 
Magdalena river; the central cordillera runs paiallel with 
the eastern to 5" N. lat„ forming with it the sides of the 
valley of the Magdalena, and it continues to dixide that 
river from the Cauea until their junction in 9’ 2d' N. Lit. ; 
the western cordillera separate* the valley of the Cauea 
from the low country of Ch«>co. which la*t forms the eastern 
shores of the Gulf of Panama. Among these mountains . 
are the Pie de Tolima, 18.314 feet, and others always 
covered with snow; and tin re are also delated plateau*, 
from to JMHiO feet in h» ijrht. on wimh are built the I 

cities of Santa Fe «h- llngoM. '1 uuj:». Sngaiin»*o, and Ldra. ! 

The Andes tenniunte at th»* northern cud by a jum-tion 
w*irh other ranges whit h proceed east and wr*t through 
Venezuela. Near thi* junctim i* a xn*t group, called the 1 
Sierra Nevada de S mta Marta, spreading oxer a country , 
45 mil.-s in width, and hiring p»-ih* lii.nuO feit high. | 

The higher p-gn ns of t li** Audi* pro*eiit tht-m*r Ives • 
under throe dilft-nut firm*: — 1. I he actix-e vdemos, , 
sudi a» CtiNpixi. which haxe only one crater of \a*t 1 
dimension*, ami which ar»* couir.il mountain*. with summits i 


than 3800 feet; in somo places there are beds of granular 
limestone occasionally resembling the finest Carrara marble. 
Not far from Fopayan it contains bedB of quartz and also 
of gypsum. Clay-slate is found immediately under second- 
ary formation in the table-land of Santa F 4 de Bogota, and 
south of the equator it serves as a basis to the porphyry in 
the Andes of Quito. It is found immediately beneath a 
secondary limestone at the height of 12,800 feet in the 
ridge of the Andes of Peru. Quartz occurs among the 
Peruvian Andes, of the enormous thickness of G000 feet, 
and there and elsewhere it covers many leagues. It con- 
tain* gold, mercury, sulphur, and specular iron in many 
places. 

Bed sandstone occurs in vast quantity, both among the 
Andes themselves and also eastward of the range. It 
assumes all the varieties of texture from coarse conglomer- 
ate to tine-grained sandstone. Near Quito the red sand- 
stone has a thickness of more than 5000 feet. The plains 
of Venezuela are composed of a series of secondary rocks, 
the lowest of which is a red sandstone, or conglomerate 
of rounded fragments of quartz and flinty slate united by 
nn argillaceous cement, sometimes of as vivid a red as 
cinnabar. This sandstone appears nt the surface over the 
. greater part of the llanos, but towards the east it is covered 
| by beds of limestone and gypsum. Beds of coal lire found 
| among the sandstone at Santa F<5 de Bogota und at 
iluanuco — the latter nt 14,750 feet high, the greatest 
altitude where eoal lias yet been met. with. 

The red sandstone of New Granada is covered by lamellar 
gypsum and by fetid limestone, and at various parts of the 
range iutci layers of dillerent strata occur. Near Zipaqnim 
rock salt is associated with gypsum and limestone ; while 
ill other parts it is in near vicinity to galena, to porphyry, 
and to other mineral bodies. The red sandstone of the 
llanos of Venezuela is covered by a whitish-gray compact 
liii)r*toiic ; and a similar limestone is met with in various 
parts of the Andes of Peru, at elevations from 9000 to 
14.ooo feet ; and near Pasco, in the Andes of Peru, at the 
h.ight of 12,800 feet. 

Granite, which in the old continent rises to elevations 


more or b*** tmuated. 2. r I ho-e which, haring been ! of 15.000 feet, is never found at great heights in the 
tom by a long *ufce>*i*.n of eruption*, haxe a jagged out- | Andes, and indeed forms but a small part of their external 
line, hi-ing c«>:n}iOM»d of numerous sharp point*, like what i Mtrfaee. Porphyry is by far the most widely extended of 
an* i.illed needle* in the Alp*. 3. The rounded form, like ; all the unst ratified rocks of the Andes, 
f’himborazo. the most majestic* of all. whirh. when seen from | Another kind of unstratified rock is trachyte, which 
the Politic, in a (bar state of the atmosphere, stand.* > is a hard rock with a granular basis of glassy felspar, 
prominently out from all the nirrouiidmg mountain*. 'Jhe ; and including separate crystals of glassy felspar, usually 
Andes appear a* a chain only when s»*en from a di*Unre. with a inixtuie of hornblende, and often mica; and these 
for the inhabitant* of the inched i b-.ated table-land* mi* materials are united in so many different proportions as to 
the mountains only as i*ohitt d peak* of moderate height, produce rocks of very different aspects. Trachyte occurs 
'Ihe valley* of thin great mountain <y-toin are truly sublime, throughout t ho whole range of the Andes of Chili, Peru, 
I)eep*r and narrower than tho*** of tie* Alps and Pyrenees, and Columbia; often in columns of great regularity, am in 
they pr**M*nt situation* *o wild as to fill the mind with fear j Chimborazo, where it is met with io slender prisms, of 50 
and admiration. They are form'd by \a*t rent*, clothed j feet long. 

with a rigorous vegetation, and of such a d*pth that I Glaciers exist ill the Patagonian Andes, and also ill 
Vesuvius might be placed in them without overtopping 1 Ecuador. 

the near»**t height*. 'Ihn*. the sides of the reb br.afed j VolamoB and Earthynakt*. — No part of the world has 


valley* of Clioti and Outa'O are 1*75 and 4225 f»i t in j 
p* rp*ndiciiUr bright: thrir bp-adth <W.m not extend 2*100 \ 
{**• t. As the whri** chain mn* comparatively ejosc to the j 
w» *t roast. the rivers whi*h fall into the Pucitic are need- j 
Kirily short and npid. j 

<»Woyi»w/ Ef/rmation. — 'Jhe Andes of Peru and Chili j 
are thru** which haxe been most examin'd with respect to 
their gifilfigical formation. Among the stratified r'rf'ks ; 
gnei** is found at i.'.tervalu throughout the greater part ] 
of the range. #/ft *ai .i-wiafed with granite, and passing J 
into mica-slate. It fr>qu»n?ly contain* Urge quantities of i 
garnets. M.*a-«1ate i*. next to porphyry, the rock of most 
frequent or < urrenee in th»* Andes. In the Nevada de 
Qatndiu of New Granada it attains a thickness of more 


been subjected to greater revolutions from volcanic fires 
than the range of the Aiulrs. All the volcanos, whether 
extinct nr active, have burst forth amidst porphyries, 
Utahn, and trachyte*. Most of the lofty summits of tho 
range are composed of trachyte, and the opening is usually 
in the latter rock. Many of the volcanic rocks now met 
with are supposed to be fused masses of rocks once strati- 
fied; while others are mineral nodules which have been 
softcm-d by heat Pumice-stone, which Is nothing more 
th in obsidian frothed up by the admission of air or watery 
vapour to it when it was in a fluid state, is found to a 
great extent in many of the volcanos of the Andes; and 
volcanic tufa, which is a stone more or less compact, made 
up of fragments of hard lava, dudors, and ashes sgglutln- 
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ftted together, covers immenso tracts on the flanks of the 
Andes and on the table-lands. Snow, melted by the heat 
of the volcanos, often washes down fragmentary rocks in 
torrents ; and tho water, mixing with loose earth, forms 
mud, which iB sometimes driven up as a inud- volcano. 

The most considerable volcanos of the Andes arc situ- 
ated not far from each other in tho province of Quito. 


They are Cayambe, Cotopaxi, Pichincha, Antisana, L’Altar, 
Samrai. and Tnngnmnn. Cayambe is situated jnst on the 
equator. Of these, h*<w«\er, onh Sangai and Cotopaxi are 
in any state of activity, and they are seldom at rest. 
Pichincha and Tunguragua are, however, not quite extinct. 
The most dreaded of all is Cotopaxi, from which Mr. 
Whytiipcr witnessed un eruption in 1880, in which the a.h 
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rose in a column 20,00ft feet above the rim of the crater, ' a degree of darkness was produced as to oblige the inliabit- 
aud spread over an area of many miles. lie rah ulatcd nut* t«» go al»«*ut with lanterns for many hours in the 
that at least two million tons must haw been ejected in day-time. 1 hr form of Cotopaxi is the most regular and 
this one eruption. In 1738 the flames rose nearly 3000 beautiful of all the ei.biv^al summits of the Andes. It is 
feet .above the edge of tho crater. In 17*1-1 the sound of a peifoct cone, which, cohered with an enormous bed of 
the explosions was so loud as to be beard at a distance of sm*w, shines with a dazzling lustre at sunset, against the 
650 miles. In 1768 the quantity of ashes thrown out was d»cp blue of the >k\. 

so great that iu the towns of ihunbatu and Tucuuga such . A region so umh rluid b) ' oleanic fires oould not fail to 1 
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be subject to repeated earthquakes; and accordingly no 
part of the world has sutTercd more from their dreadful 
cfFects. Sometimes tint shocks come without giving any 
warning at all; in general, however, tho inhabitants are 
forewarned of the approach of the convulsion. The whole 
of Chili Is particularly subject to earthquakes. The city of 
Copiapo was entirely destroyed in the year 1810, not a 
house being left standing ; and the city of Conception has 
been twice destroyed, viz. in 1780 And 1761. An earth- 
quake of tromendous force occurred on the 19th November, 


1S22. which shook not only the whole of the low country 
of Chili, hut was felt in the mountains, and even at Lima, 
Concept it'll, Mendoza, and San Luis. Another took place 
on the l.lth August, 1868, and was fearfully destructive 
in Peru ami Ecuador. In the former country the town of 
Iquique, and the ports of Mejillores, Pisagna, Arica, and 
Chala were completely swept away. Arequipa, the second 
city in the republic, with 40,000 inhabitants, had no build- 
ing left standing but the remains of its cathedral ; Moquc- 
qua was also levelled ; and at Mollcudo and llo every 
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vestige of a habitation was destroyed. In the mining pro- 
vince of Huancavelica every city was destroyed, and the 
loss in that district alone was estimated at 300,000,000 
dollars. In Ecuador, Ibarra. San Pablo, Atuntaqui, Iman- 
tad, and other towns were rendered a mass of ruins ; and 
in Ibarra. Otovala. and Cntocachi almost the entire popula- 
tion perished. Where Cotocachi pre\ iously stood is now a 
lake. Quito was very much injured, and many of the 
towns near it were almost entirely destroyed, and not less 
than 2o,000 persons are supposed to have perished in that 
locality alone. The shock was felt for a distance exceed- 
ing a thin! of the whole length of the South American 
Andes, and the disturbed country was equal to a fourth of 
Europe. It is believed that at least 40,000 persons per- 
ished, and that more than 300,000 were deprived of food 
and shelter by the catastrophe. 

Mineral Produce . — The Andes have been celebrated i 
for their mines of metal since our earliest knowledge of 
America. Gold, silver, mercury, plat ilia, copper, and tin 
are met with. Gold is found in the form of grains and 
small rounded lumps, scattered through alluvial soils, which 
have b« cu derived from the disintegration of rocks contain- 
ing the metal, and most probably in the form of slender j 
veins. | 

Silver is more abundant in the Peruvian than in the ' 
Chilian Andos. The richest mines are those of Pasco, j 
which have been wotked since the year HJ30. The mines ! 
of Chota arc aNo very productive, the ore being found im- ' 
mediately beneath the surface. Thev are situated in the 


and the town of Urgel, in Catalonia, Spain. It is drained 
by the river Balira or Embellirc, which falls into the Segre, 
a feeder of the Ebro. The territory is mountainous, but 
abounds in pasturage. Its forests, which formerly produced 
a quantity of timber, have been almost entirely destroyed 
for fuel. The mountains abound in bears, wolves, wild 
boars, goats, and game. The climate, though cold, is 
salubrious. Snow lies on the surrounding mountains dur- 
ing six months of the year, but in the lower parts fruits, 
potatoes, rye, and tobacco are grown. Cattle-rearing is, 
however, the chief occupation of the inhabitants. Smug- 
gling is carried on with Spain and France. 

Andorra is a semi-independent state, governed by a 
council of twenty-four, a syndic, who presides in the 
council, and by two viguiers, or magistrates, one of whom 
is appointed by the government of France and the other by 
the Bishop of Urgel The territory was declared neutral 
by Charlemagne in 790, in return for services rendered to 
him by the inhabitants against the Spanish Arabsi Louis 
le Debonnaire gave the sovereignty of the valley to Sise- 
hertus, the first bishop of Urgel, in 819, and from that 
time it has maintained its independence between Franco 
and Spain. 

The valley is divided into six parishes, each of which 
sends four representatives to the council. The inhabitants, 
w ho are a simple and robust but ill-educated people, speak 
the Catalonian language, and are Roman Catholics. They 
are strongly averse to all change, and their manners and 
customs have remained almost unaltered since the time of 


mountain of Gu.ilg.iyoc, at an delation of 13.300 feet, 
where the thermometer in summer descends every night to 
the freezing point. Rut the most celebrated arc the silver 
mines of Potusi. in a lofty mountain, which has been per- 
forated in all directions. It is said that there are not less 
than 5UU0 excavations in it, some of them within 120 feet 
of the top. which is lri.nno feet above the sea lei el. 

Men of sci. nee ami adventure from Europe had several 
times essayed to reach the summit of th«- Andes, hut the 
Attempt had always failed until 1*H), when Mr. Edward 
Whyinpcr, the hero of the Matterhorn, succeeded in reach- 
ing the* crest v»f Chimborazo. Humboldt had only been 
able to reach to within 2UUU feet of it. Altogether Mr. 
Whymper sojourned eighteen days on the slopes of the 
mountain. The cone of Cotopaxi, with its crater vomiting 
thousands of fe«*t of flame, the great German philosopher 
and traveller pronounced inar ees-iblo. but that of which he 
despaired Mr. Whimper acet mph.-hed. and passed twenty- 
six hours on the top. He encamped at an altitude of 
19.500 fee t, with the thermometer at 20 c below zero, 
under a terrible wind and a hailstorm which covered the 
cone with a thiek layer in a few minute*. The heat of the 
ground, however, was so great that the hail very speedily 
rn-lted. And the iiidia-ruh!**r tent began to give way. Mr. 
Whymp'T »lvi amended trivial other peaks which had 
i.eier Lcfoie been scaled. He was absent from Quito 
forty-one days, during which he had six nights in bed, 
pi-sed seven nights without any shelter whatever, and the 
le.ruuud'-r in tents at altitudes vary ing from 10.000 to 
15.000 feet. He and his companions — two celebrated 
Swiv*. guides- --were drenched every day. and everything 

became ho hopelessly sodden that it was impossible to get 
them>dies dry. On one mountain it rained for seventy 
hours without ceasing fora moment, and for more than six 
and a half days out of seven consecutive ones. The moun- 
tains were like saturated sponges, through the unceasing 
rains, and b-r days they waded through rather than walked 
ovir them. An interesting account of Mr. Whymper's 
ascent is given in the Proceeding* of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Sorivly tor August. 1**1. 

ANDORRA, a valley on the southern ride of the central 
Pyrenees, lies between the department of Arifcge, in France, 


Charlemagne. There are no written laws, and judgment 
in criminal cases is final, although an appeal may be made 
in civil matters to the Court of Cassation at Paris, or the 
Episcopal College at Urgel. The state possesses a com- 
plete military organization. It pays a tribute to the 
French government of 960 francs every year, in return for 
which certain imports Are free from duty; and to the 
Hishup of Urgel, 891 francs. 

The area of the whole territory is about 160 square 
miles, and the population, whose number is about 14,000, 
procure corn and other necessaries by the produce of their 
> trade in skins, wool, lead, and iron. Andorra, the capital, 
is situated on the river Balira, and contains 2000 in- 
habitants. 

AN'DOVXR, a municipal and former parliamentary 
borough and market town in Hampshire, with a station 
on the South-western Railway, 67 miles from London, and 
12 N.W. of Winchester. The town contains a church, 
dating from the time of William the Conqueror, but rebuilt 
in 1849, places of worship for dissenters, union workhouse, 
schools, and several almshouses. The town-liAll is a hand- 
some stone building, with a Grecian front. There is a 
trade in general agricultural produce, hut the chief busi- 
ness of tlie town consists in malting. There is a large iron 
foundry in the neighbourhood. The extensive silk manu- 
factures once carried on have now completely ceased. At 
Weyhill, a few miles distant, a fair is still held, which was 
formerly one of the most important In England. Andover 
derives its name from the Saxon An deaf ai a , which signi- 
fies the passage of the small river Ande or Anton. The 
Roman road from Winchester to Cirencester — which can 
still be traced — passed near Andover, and several Roman 
remains still exist. The corporation is said to date from 
the time of King John. In Edward the First’s reign 
Andover sent two members to parliament, but from' the 
time of Edward 11. to that of Elizabeth it was un- 
represented. The privilege being then resiuned waa con- 
tinued until 1868, when one member was withdrawn, and 
the borough was finally deprived of direct representation 
by the Redistribution BUI of 1886. In 1881 the number of 
I inhabitants was 6668. The town has direct railway enm- 
| munication with Southampton, Salisbury, and Basingstoke. 
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ANDOVER, a town in Massachusetts. United States, scientific labours of thU celebrated expedition. He was 
22 miles from Boston, on the south-west aide of tho Merri- appointed a member of the Institute of Cairo, and wrote 
mac. It is intersected by several railways, and utilizes the several memoirs, ** On the Lake Mnualoh,” “ On the Val- 
watef- power of its streams in the manufacture of woollens, ley of the Natron Lake," u On the Waterless River," &c, 
linen, and thread. It is, however, chiefly renowned for its When Bonaparte returned secretly to France Andreossy 
academic institutions, the principal of which arc the Then- was one of the few officers who accompanied him, and 
logical Seminary and the Phillips' Academy, which is well he ever after proved devoted to the fortunes of his great 
endowed. The first settlers came here in 1643 from commander. After the peace of Amiens he was sent as 
Andover in England. Population, A 160. ambassador to England. When Napoleon assumed the 

ANDRt, JOHN* appears to have been a native of imperial crown, Aiulrcossy was made inspector-general of 
London, and to have been bom in 1751. In 1769 he met , artillery, and a count of the new empire. He went aftcr- 
at Buxton Miss Honors Sneyd, and the consequence was , wards as ambassador to Vienna, and haviug quitted his 
an immediate attachment, which became one of remarkable | post when the war broke out again between Austria and 
devotedness on his part, and which would seem to have France in 1809, lie was present in the campaign of that 
been also returned By the lady. Her friends, however, t year, and was appointed governor of Vienna after the 
interfered, and she was induced not only to discontinue taking of that city, lie was next sent as ambassador to 
her correspondence with AndrA, but some years after the Ottoman Porte, in which important situation he won 
to give her hand to another. Meanwhile Andrd had be- . the general esteem of both Franks and Turks. After the 
come a clerk in a commercial house in London. But on abdication of Napoleon in 1811, Louis XVIII. recalled 
receiving intelligence of Miss Sneyd's marriage to Mr. ; Andreossy from Constantinople, and sent him at the same 
Loiell Edgeworth, he determined to quit both his profes- ' time the cross of St. Louis. When Napoleon landed from 
sion and his country; and having procured a commission . Elba he appeared again on the political stage to assist his 
in the army, he proceeded with liis regiment to North , old master in his last struggle. After the battle of Watcr- 
America, then the scat of war between Great Britain and loo he withdrew once more to private life, and busied himself 
her colonics. In this new field of enterprise his talents in revising and publishing several interesting memoirs 
and accomplishments soon raised him to distinction, and which lie had written during his residence in Tuikey. Au- 
be attained the rank of major, with the appointment of dreossy died in 1*28 at Montauhan. 
adjutant-general to the North American army. In the ANDREW, ST., one of the apostles, the brother 
summer of 1780 Major Andrd was with the troops which of St. Peter. His fathers name was Jonas From tho 
occupied tho town of New York under tho command of , first chapter of St. John’s Gospel he appears to have been 
General Sir Henry Clinton, when tho infamous Arnold, one of the followers of John ti e Baptist, whom he left at 
who had been intrusted by Washington with the important J the call of Jesir being the first disciple whom Christ 
position of West Point, on the Hudson, about 60 miles ! is recorded to have ret i\ed. According to St. Matthew 
above New York, sent over to the British commander his 1 and St. Mark, Jenus found Peter and Andiew together, 
proposals for delivering that fortress into his hands — a ' following their occupation of fishermen, as he was walking 
scheme which, if it had succeeded, might not improbably by the Sea of Galihe, nnd called them, when they im- 
have put an end to the war. On Arnold’s overtures being 1 mediately left their nets nnd followed him; but this is 
accepted, Andre was appointed to conduct the negotiation supposed to have happened some time after the first inter- 
with him. While executing thia commission he was taken view recorded by St. John. 

prisoner, and notwithstanding the exertions of General Very little indeed is recorded of St. Andrew in Scrip- 
Clinton nnd others in his favour, he was executed as a spy ture, hut the ecclesiastical historians have professed t A 
at Tappan on the 2nd of October, 1780. A monument give accounts, in considerable detail, of the latter part of 
was erected to his memory at tho public expense in West- ; his life. According to Tin ndoret he employed himself for 
minster Abbey. j some yeais in journeying and preaching the faith thnaigh- 

This unfortunate officer was a person of cultivated J out Greece ; but Eusebius and other writers speak of 
mind and elegant accomplishments. He excelled in paint- ( Scythia as the province of his missionary labours. The 
ing and music, and waa also no despicable writer of « common statement, however, is that he suffered martyr- 
verse. His humorous poem entitled the “ Cow Chase,” j dom at Fat no, now Patras, in Aehaia. having been crucified 
which appeared in three successive portions at New York J on a cross formed of beams obliquely placed, thus X. by- 
in 1780, the last being published on the very day on which 1 the order of the pro-consul of that prniince. The cross of 
tho author waa taken prisoner, is a production of derided ! this pattern is named after the apostle. The festival of 
talent. It ia in the style of Cowpcr's “ John Gilpin." which St. Andrew, who is the patron saint of Scotland, is held 
celebrated poem was not written till some years later. on the 30th November. 

ANDRE' ASBERG, a town of Prussia, in the cole- ANDREW, ST., or The Thisti.e, a Scottish 
hrated mining district of the Upper Hartz, Hanover, order of knight hood named after the patron saint of Scot- 
stands at the southern foot of the Brocken, on a hill 1936 land, was instituted in 1540 by James V. It was dis- 
feot above the level of the sea. The neighbourhood is rich continued after his death, hut was revived by James II. of 
in mines, yielding silver, copper, iron, cobalt, ami arsenic. Great Britain in 1687, and was again re-established by 
The shaft of the Sampson silver mine is 2800 feet deep. Queen Anne in 1703. In thp first instance the order con- 
Andrcasberg is 10 miles from Clausthal, and although tinted id tho sovereign and twelve knights. By James II. 
situated in such a lofty and bleak region it has of late the number was reduced to right, but the original number 
years come into favour as a summer residence on account was restored hy Queen Anne, and it was further increased 
of its bracing mountain air. by George IV.. who. by a statute passed in May, 1827, 

ANDREOS'SY, COUNT* was born At CastelnAudary, made it to consist of the sovereign and sixteen knights, 
in the province of Languedoc, in March, 1761. His family The ornaments of the order are a *ollar of sixteen thistles 
was of Italian descent. At the age of twenty ho was made intermingled w-ith sprigs of rue, a gold medal, and a stiver 
lieutenant of artillery. In the beginning of the French star made up of a St. Andrew’s cross with rays, in the 
Revolution he shared in the general enthusiasm for the centre of which is a thistle of gold, surrounded by the 
new order of things, and he afterwards served under Bona- motto of the order, “Nemo me iinpune lacessit.'' The 
parte in the early Italian campaigns and in Egypt, where lefters K.T. aie placed after the names of the knights, 
he took a conspicuous part both in the military and the ANDREW, ST., a Russian order founded in 1698 by 
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Peter the Great, and regarded as the highest in the empire. 
The collar is composed of St. Andrew's crosses and im- 
perial crowns. The badge bears a cross enamelled in blue, 
with a figure of the saint, and on the reverse sido an eagle, 
with the motto in Russian, '* For religion and lovaltv." 

ANDREWS, LANCELOT. an eminent English 
prelate, bom in London in 1555, was the son of a mer- 
chant of good rrpute. lie received part of his education 
at Merchant Tailors' Selmol. from which he was sent to 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where he greatly distinguished 
himself. He was rapidly preferred in the church, and 
at the death of Queen Elizabeth was dean of Westminster. 
When James L came to the throne, he immediately became 
a great favourite, and w as consecrated bishop of Chichester 
in ltii'5. The king at the same time made him hit* lord 
almoner, lie wa«. subsequently translated, first to Ely, 
and then to Winchester. He died at Winchester House, 
in Southwark, on the 27th March, lf»25. lie was one of 
the authors of the translation of the Bible. The portions 
in which he was concerned were the Pentateuch, and the 
historical hooks from Judges to Kings inclusive. 

Bishop Andrews was all lus life a hard student, and is 
stated to have made himself conversant with all the learning 
of his age. Many eminent scholars of the time have all 
highly eulogized liis extensive erudition, which was wont, 
it appears, to nvrrtlow in his conversation, as well as in his 
writings. He hid, in addition to his learning and talents, 
the highest reputation for piety. hospitality, charity, and 
titmiificitue. i_»-ie of Milton's early Latin poems is an 
elegy on the d*.i:h of this distinguished prelate, iu which 
la* U bewailed in a strain of the most impassioned regret 
and admiration. 

ANDREWS, ST„ an ancient city and bnrgh of Scot- 
land. oil the cast of Fife* lure and on the bay of St. 
Andrews. t >p miles X.X.K. of Edinburgh, with which it is 
connected hj the X* rth Briti-h Railway. It stands on a 
peninsula, forrmd h\ the bay and the ■•burn of Kinness." 
a small stream which skirts the town on the S. and E. 
The harliotir thus made is guarded by pier**, and is capable 
of renivieg \ess.ds of SO*) tons at spring tides; th*- navi- 
gation <J th** bay, however, is dang»-n>us. 

Nt. Andrew* was form* rlv an opuhnt and commercial 
city. S.uee the Refunnation, however, which tiist took 
r*x-t lore in Sj'itlaud. it has gradually derated ; so that 
Dr. Johnson, who visited it in 1773. thus spoke of it : — 
‘‘One of the struts is now lost ; and iu th *se that remain 
then; is the *ib*nee and solitude of inactive indigence and 
gloomy depopulation.” More recmtly. however, it has 
been undergoing a renovation, and the population has 
more than doubled slme Ihdii. It is now establish***! am a 
place of fashionable resort for bathing and plating the 
gim** of golf on th** *’ links." *r sandy downs by the .sea; 
and houses are rapidly c\t» tiding. 

Tft" piri*h rhun h is a spaeioiis structure, fiist erected 
in the y*ar 1112, and rebuilt m 1 7 ; it contain* a monu- 
ment to Archbishop Sharp, who was murdered near the 
toMi in DI79. There are several ofh**r places of worship, 
and a new Epi^-opal cathedral was built in 1867-70. A 
ci.n-pii nous and handsome mod* rn building is the town- 
bail. wLif h has a frontage of 1*>U feet. St. Andrew* was 
made a royal burgh in 1 1 40; the magistracy consist* of a 
proves!. a dean of guild, four bail!***, and a treasurer. In 
H71 th- si*#* of St. Andrew*, which wa* founded by 
Align**, king of the Piet*, was made into an archbishopric. 

'Ibe L'niversity of St. Andrew*, the most ancient in 
Scot bifid, was founded in the year 1111, by' Henry Ward- 
law. th* n his| #.p of St. Andrew**. There arc at St. An- 
drew* t)i*- T niled College r#f St. Salvator and St. I^mard 
(fonnerly disf iiM-tj, in which the several branches of general 
literature an ] s* ience are taught, and St. Marys College, 
which is appropriated to the study of divinity. 


St. Salvator's College was founded in 1455, by James 
Kennedy, nephew of James I., and succossor to Wardlaw 
in the see of St Andrews, and was endowed with sufficient 
revenues for the maintenance of a principal, six fellows, 
and six poor scholars. The gothic chapel and tower, 
erected by Bishop Kennedy, are much admired. St. 
Leonard's College was founded in 1612 by Prior Hepburn, 
and endowed by him from the revenues of a hospital for 
pilgrims, from the funds of the parish of St. Leonard!, and 
from property of his own. In 1747 it was found expedient 
to unite the two colleges. The joint establishment was 
accordingly transferred to St. Salvator’s, and the buildings 
of St. Leonard's were sold, and converted into dwelling 
houses. 

St. Mary's College was formed in 1587, out of tho 
original seminary or w pedagogy,” as it was called, of 
Bishop Wardlaw, by James Beaton, archbishop of St. 
Andrews ; and his designs were further carried on by his 
successors, Cardinal Beaton and Archbishop Hamilton. In 
1579 the college was remodelled under the direction of 
George Buchanan. 

The curriculum or course of Andy in tho arts extends 
over four sessions. These studies are pursued at the 
Piutcd College, and the session lasts from the end of 
October to the beginning of May. tit. Marys College has 
professors of divinity, church history, and Oriental Ln- 
gu.iges, besides a principal, who also reads lectures on 
divinity. The education hero is entirely theological. The 
study of mathematics fonns a branch of instruction At 
St. Andrews. The government of tho two colleges is quite 
distinct. 

In each of the colleges are lodging-moms for the students; 
and there are bursaries or endowments, entitling the holders 
to a certain income for so many years. Sixty belong to 
the Tinted College, and seventeen to St. Mary’s. The 
emoluments of the professors are from their salaries, and 
at the United College from fees in addition. 

Besides class foes, the university and its colleges have a 
net revenue, after deducting public burdens, bursaries, &c„, 
of about £3300 per annum. The university has little 
property distinct from that possessed by the college* 
individually, except the library, which contains upwards of 
40,000 volumes. The cost of the purchase of books is 
met by an allowance of £030 per annum, in lieu of the 
privilege of Stationers' Hall. The officer of highest dignity 
is the chancellor, but his office is merely honorary ; the 
rector is the Acting head. There is a museum in the 
United College buildings, belonging to the literaiy and 
philosophic society. 

I>r. Bell, the founder of tho Madras system of education, 
gave £15,000, 3 per cent, stock, for tho establishment of 
a seminary in this his native city, to bo called the Madras 
College. The average number of pnpil* is about 1000. 
The institution, which was founded in 1882, stAnds near 
the mined chapel of the Black Friars, who, as well as the 
Grey Friars, formerly hail a monastery here. The grammar 
school and commercial school have been incorporated with 
tin* roll* go. 

The Antiquities of St Andrews consist of tho ruins of 
the chapel of St Regiilus, or St. Rule, the traditionary 
founder of the city; the remains of the cathedral; and 
the mined Church of St Leonards, adjoining the college 
of that name. The mined chapel and cathedral are 
surrounded by an extensive wall, erected by Prior Hepburn 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, for the purpose 
of inclosing the grounds of the great priory of St Andrews, 
which bad been established about a. d. 1120. St Rule's 
chapel, founded in the twelfth century, was long known aa 
“the old cathedral.’’ The true cathedral, founded In 
1 1 50, but not completed till 1318, was one of the largest 
ami most magnificent in Scotland, and was, with several 
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other ecclesiastical buildings, nearly demolished in June, 
1559, by a mob excited by a sermon of the celebrated 
John Knox. During the times of religious persecution 
Hamilton and Wishart suffered as mArtyrs, and a memorial 
to them has been erected in the town. On the shore of 
St. Andrews Bay, on a ridge or cliff, washed on the N. and 
15. by the sea, are the ruins of the castle, which serve as a 
landmark to seamen. It was erected by Roger, bishop of 
St. Andrews, about the year 1200, and was the birthplace 
of James III. in 1445, os well as the scene of the assassin- 
ation of Cardinal Beaton in 1546. 

The town, conjointly with Cupar, Easter and Wester 
An&truther, Crail, Kilrenny, arid Pittenweem, sends one 
member to Parliament. In the Scotch Reform Bill of 
1668 a representative was given to the united universities 
of Edinburgh and St. Andrews. The population of the 
parliamentary burgh of St Andrews in 1881 was 6452. 

ANDRIA, a town of Southern Italy, in the province 
of Terra di Bari, 81 miles W. of the town of Bari. It 
stands in a plain, and derive* its name from the numerous 
caves (antra) in the neighbourhood. It possesses a fine 
cathedral, founded in 1046, and carries on a trade in 
almonds, which are imported in large quantities from the 
surrounding country. There are no manufactures of im- 
portance. It was once a favourite residence of th« Em- 
peror Frederick II., two of whose wives were ini erred 
here. In 1799 it underwent a siege, and after a brine 
resistance was burned by the French general Brousslcr. 
The population in 1882 was 87,471. 

AN'DROCLUS, a runaway Roman slave, who when 
recaptured was cast to the lions in the circus. The lion j 
let loose at him, instead of tearing iiim to pieces, fawned , 


following the retreat of the Byzantine army, he was taken 
prisoner by the Turks. On Ids release he lived for a time 
at Constantinople, at the court of bis cousin, the Emperor 
Manuel, whose niece became his mistress. Tie received 
a military command in Cilicia, but Iming entered into a 
treasonable correspondence with the King of Hungary, he 
was arrested and confined in a tower of the pal are, where 
he remained twelve years. He contrived to escape, and 
after several romantic adventures arrived at Kiev, in 
Iiussi/i, where he won the favour of the Grand-duke 
Jaroslav. And milieus, in his exile at Kiev, became 
instrumental in forming an alliance between the Ru^ian 
prince and the Emperor Manuel, and thus obtained his 
pardon from the latter. He led a body of Russian cavalry 
from the banks of the Borysthenes to the Danube, and 
assisted the emperor against the Hungarians at the siege of 
Scmlin. By his dissolute conduct and his intrigues he at 
length excited the anger of the emperor, and was banished 
to Oenoc, a town of Pontus, on the coast of the Euxine, 
between Cape Heraeliuin and Cape Jasonium, where he 
remained till the death of Manuel, in 1180. The disorders 
of a disputed succession induced the patriarch and the 
principal patricians to recall Andronicus. as the only man 
who could restore peace to the empire. He am\ed in the 
capital in the midst of acclamations, acknowledged the 
young Alexis, son of Manuel, as emperor, and was associ- 
ated with him in the empire as colleague and guardian. 
He then developed his ambitious views. He first eaiwd 
the empress-mother to be tried on a false charge of 
treasonable correspondence. She was condemned unheard, 
strangled, and her body throw i into the sea. He next 
murdered young Alexis iiim-* If. and then assumed the 


on him caressingly, licking him like a dog. It then trans- 
pired that Androelus had cured the lion of a hurt, a thorn 
in his paw, and that the grateful beast had shared his cave 
with him until his recapture. By public acclamation 
Androelus was presented with the Hon and set at liberty. 


undivided author^ is emperor in 1183. He married 
Agnes, Alexis’ wii! w. who was still almost a child. 
She was sister to Philippe Auguste of France. ** An- 
dronieus’ short reign,” says Gibbon. " exhibited a singular 
contrast of vice and virtue: wle-n he listened to his 


ANDRCE'CIUM, in botany, includes the male parts of ! passion* he was the scourge, when lie consulted hi* reason 
a flower (the stamens) taken collectively. the father of his people.” Individuals and towns, for the 

ANDROMACHE, the wife of Hf.ctoh. Homer • gr.it itieation of his revenge, were treated with the great'-st® 


represents her as a type of a heroic wife and affectionate 
mother. Andromache is the noblest female character in 
the Iliad. Euripides docs not do her justice in his play 
bearing her name. 


barbarity. At last .so many terrors drove the people of 
Constantinople to revolt; I -.mo Anjolus. one of the pro- 
scribed, and a descendant in the female line from Alexis I., 
took refuge in the Church of St. Suphi.u A crowd a^em- 


ANDROM'KDA, a beautiful heroine of the Greek 
mythology. IVrseus, flying through the air on liis return 
from slaying the gorgon Medusa, saw the maiden chained j 
to a rock in mid ocean, and deserted. Her parents, , 
Cepheus and Cassiopeia, rulers of .Ethiopia, had left her a 
prey to the sea monster which ravaged their coasts, terribly 
avenging a slighting comparison they had drawn between 
the lieauty of the Nereids (sea-goddesses) ami that of i 
Andromeda. Only thus, decreed the oracle of Ammon, ! 
could the anger of Poseidon (Neptune) be appeased. 

Perseus released tho maiden from her chains, waited for 


bird and proclaimed him emperor. Andronicus was thin, 
with hi* young wife, in one of the Bl inds of the Propontis; 
he rushed to Constantinople, but was overpowered, iakin 
prisoner, and dragged to tin* presence of Isaac Angel ns, 
who, without any form of trial, gau* him up to the personal 
rcienge of his enemies. Though lie was now out seventy 
years of age, the infuriated populace inflicted upon him the 
most frightful tortures, and finally put him to death on 
the 12th September, 1185. 

Anpkonuts II., the son of Michael Paleologus. was born 
in 1258, became associated with his father in the empire in 


the monster, slew him, and turned him into stone with the 
gorgon’s head which ho was carrying to Athena. Perseus 
claimed tho beautiful girl as his bride; and by help of the 
gorgon’a head, which turned his antagonists to stone, was 
able to carry her off from a powerful rival and his followers. 

The four constellations to which the names of these 


1278, and sole emperor in 1282. His reign was maiked 
by weakness and disaster, and he was finally deposed and 
compelled to retire to a monastery in 1328. by his grandson 
Andronicus III., who succeeded him. The latter was horn 
! in 1295, and died in 1341. During tho«e two reigns tho 
1 Turks made great progress, and conquered and occupied 


personages wero given by tho ancients aro easily found, | 
north of the ecliptic. Cassiopeia’s chair is roughly as far on 
one side of the Pole star as the Great Bear is on tho other ; 
Cepheus is between her and the Pole ; Andromeda is on 
the other side of her to Cepheus; and Perseus extends in 
a graceful waving lino from Andromeda to the Pleiads in 
Tanrns. 

ANDBONI'CUS, the name of three of the Byzantine 
emperors. Andronicus I., a grandson of Alexis I., was 
born in 1110, and died in 1185. In his youth, while 

VOL. I. 


many of the provinces of the empire. 

ANDROPO'GON is a genus of Grandness (Ghasses) 
found in tropical countries. Ani/mpoyon Schomanthux is 
the fragrant lemon grass which is grown in our conser- 
vatories. Tin* leaves are used in India as a tonic, and the 
essential nil extracted from it is used by perfumers under 
the name “oil of Verbena;” it is also used as a liniment 
for rheumatism. The roots of Andrnpogon muricatn .« are 
ased in India (where it is called “khus”) to make covers 
for palanquins, and screens, “ which when wetted diffuse 
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nn ngreeablo odour and coolness." It is probable that 
the "sweet cane/ 1 the kt calamus." and the "rich aromatic 
reed from a far country " of Script me refer to a species 
ef Andropogon, perhaps to Anrfropogim lantgerum , 
eoinmon in Arabia, which at any rate answers to the 
description of the r;gM*«vAf or “ aromatic rush ” of the 
Greeks. 

ANDROS or AN'DRO, an inland of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, lying S.E. of E ulnrn or Negropont, from which it 
is distant 6 miles. It forms the muj-t northerly of the 
technics group, is 23 miles long bv S broad, and has a 
population of lti.000. The island is mountainous, and the 
"1 m ghost summits retain the snow during many months in 
the year. The soil is very fertile, and produces excellent 
in ape<, lemons, oranges, and pomegranates. Near the 
ruins of the ancient Andros a famous temple to Bacchus 

• are stood. Silk is exported. The supply of corn is 
« • Vtly imported from the island of EuImvo. The town of 
A .dru* or (’astro, on the eastern c-a-t. which contains 
about 3000 inhabitants, is the capitil. and besides its silk 
]”inuf act tires produces carpets. It has a small harbour, 
:, ut the best in the island is at Gaurio (GnimVa) on the 
v estem ride, There are besides more than sixty villages 
-• ittered out the island. Andros was eoloni/ed by the 
I* t'i r.i«* l^Ol* years n.r.. and soon lose to importance; it 
i ■ iv ft rms. with Toro*, u government of tin. kingdom of 

1 1 : t'ct < ■. 

ANDU JAR, a town of Spain, in the pruunce of Jaen, 
Andalusia, 10 miles E.N.K. of O iuoia. m the right bank 
• : the Guadalquivir, and at the foot of the Sierra Morciu. 
It - ii'« i» lit name wn> Forum Julttnn. T he river i> crossed 

an old dilapidated bridge, the rad to which is lined 
w.: 1 tine trees. 'I he town is u..i eaiti.y. hut the soil in 
tie r.cighbvurhoul is very fertile, and pruduco wheat, 

• rl«v. oil. wine, honey, and fruit. There is also some 
f i*:-.- in eattli*. The inhabitants ani' unt to aln.ut 13 .imhi, 

.. i .-.:v J'rinci pally employed in agriculture: but there aie 

• - me tainicrie.-. .sojpiri-s. ai.d jmtti in In the 
po’.t *ri* <* are made the m ted aiearra/a-. * r jon i:*- nx.ling 

..s’ng vessels of clay, f< r whi«h th* !..*n f..in«»us all 

• - 1 * >*paln. TLe convention of B.ale.i w.ls signed here 

: i>">. 

ANDUZE, a town of 1‘ran re. in the depart men: of 
riird. nb^ut miles MV. of Alais. stands *-u tin* right 
' nk of the GanloU-d'AnduZe. between pin | pit Oils nn ks 
* ti.c one side, and hilN covered with vines and oiiie^ 

• t..o oth*T. It is an ill -built p! *ee. but the im*. irons 
p.-- :.t some enchanting f-'anery. Tin* Terrace, whan 
- * ‘ - at a dyke ng.dn^t th»- iiinud itiou.s of the o.trd<>n. 

.! : f-rm the middle of which springs a cut stone budge 

r. *- the river, de-tnes mention. 'i 1/- popul ition 
... to o0<»*b who nianuf u tt.rc riik, ho-iery, rilk 
; it-, r jotii. fatten. g!n»\ and l-ather. an l trade in cittlr. j 
r-.w- .cud thrown silk, and corn. Many of the inhabitants 
r« Trote-tant«. 


the pressuro of the wind, the angle which it makes with a 
vertical lino passing through the axis affords a measure of 
the winds force. 

Professor Leslie having found that the cooling power of 
wind is proportional to its velocity, determined that velo- 
city from the formula — 



2 t 


by means of a spirit-of-wine thermometer. In this for- 
mula V is the velocity of the wind in miles per hour, T is 
| the time in wdiich the top of the alcohol in the tube de- 
; sceiuls through half the number of degrees to which, by tin* 
| application of heat, it has been raised aImivu the degree at 
! which it previously stood; and % is the time in which tlm 
| top of the alcohol, when exposed to the action of the wind 
and raised as before, descends through an equal number of 
degrees. 

Casella’s anemometer has attracted much Attention 
since it was used by the Royal Irish Academy, in a series 
of tidal and meteorological observations on the Irish 
coasts. This instrument was inveuted by Dr. Robinson 
of Armagh, and has boon modified and improved by Mr. 
Casella. It is more trustworthy than any of the other ane- 
mometers now ill use. It consists essentially of four 
hemispherical crips, as shown in the figure, lulling their 
diametral planes exposed to a passing current of air; they 
are carried by four folding horizontal arms attached to 
I a vertical shaft or axis, which is caused to rotate by tT<- 
, \ c loci tv of the wind. Dr. Robinsou found that the cups, 



.in 

CasclU's Anemometer. 


ANSGADA, tie* most nortbeiiy r.f th** L-.wr Antiib*-. 
t (* We^t Ii.di— . i» a small low -lying inland of coral 
:• -i ?f. .tion. Udongiiig to Gnat Britain. It ha-* an area of 
1 5 L .rare rr.il ->. and a population of about 3<Kb 
ANEMOMETER (from tb- G:* » k\ signifying “ wind- 
"a-'sp r ") is an instrument for .u-.« ertairiing tie- fore* of 
* ' * <1. generally by finding fl.o :nw banieal effect which 

; * .triei on the apparatus. 'I be fir«*t anemometer na.x 
. • ‘ I by Woif, and is described by him in his •* Kb- 

*'*• i* M.itb'^o'." vok ii. p. 311r (Gemia. 17-Mi). It 
< of four small pails, like tl.os.- of a wind-mill, 

v.h '-b t srr: on a horizontal axis; this nxis is connected by 
•vt.Md-w^.rl; with ar.otlur in which is inserted one end of 
a Uir carrying a weight. The wind acting upon the saiN 
i.au'-es tlii-i l*ar to turn in a w-rtbal plan'*; and, when it is 
hi ML'hi a j*j itioii that the w.-igbt on it counterbalances 


and consequently the axis to which they arc attached, 
; D'lolve with one-third the wind's velocity. A simple 
I arrangement of whcchs nnd ecwws is ap|N*ndeil h) the 
! iii'tniim-nt. which, by means of two indices, shows on 
; inspection the space traversed by tbo wrind. The outer or 
front wb#-el, one revolution of which ia equal to the transit 
i of f> miles of wind, ia fnmiahed with two graduated 
i circles, the interior being divided to the eighth part of a 
' mil**, so that each division is equal to a furlong, while 
1 the exterior is divided into 100 porta, each being equal 
> to h miles. The stationary index at the top of the dial 
| murks tin* number of miles (under five) and furlongs that 
t lie wind may have traversed, in addition to tbo miles 
shown by the traversing index, which revolves with the 
dial and indicates tbo transit of every h miles. Tbo 
graduation is to 000. 
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A new form of anemometer lias boen invented by Mr. J. 
E. B. Gordon. It consists of a pair of fans and a set of 
revolving cups, fixed in any convenient place, and connected 
by insulated wires with a galvanic battery and with a 
recording apparatus, composed of a clock, a wind-dial 
(showing the direction of the wind), a reel of paper, and 
an endless band carrying a carbon paste for printing. The 
printing band marks every quarter of an hour of time on 
the left-hand margin of the slip of paper issued by the 
machine, the direction of the wind on its right-hand 
margin, and records a dot for every mile the wind has 
traversed on a central line, so arranged as to be comparable 
with the time record. The great advantage of the instru- 


sclvcs on the approach of footsteps; yet such is their 
tenacity of life and their vital energy that when cat 
transversely asunder each part will become a perfect and 
distinct individual. The tubular tentacles have each an 
orifice at the extremity, and they communicate with a 
compartment between the stomach and muscular tunic, 
part wily divided by vertical Lamina*. In these diamhers 
are the eggs, arranged in clusters on a delicate membrane; 
the young escape into the stomach und are expelled by the 
mouth. On our coasts the Actinia may be seen at low- 
water clustered upon rocks and masses of stone, which 
' they cover as if with flowers; there they tenaciously adhere 
by their base, but arc nevertheless capable of moving from 


inont is in the character of its records, and in the fact that ' one spot to another, and in winter they seek deeper water 


the electrical communication does away with tho use of 
cranks and shafting, which are costly and heavy, and 
render it accessary that the recording instrument should 
ho close to the fans. 

Another instrument, invented by Osier, consists of a 
brass plate attached to a vane which is maintained at 
right angles to the wind, and by means of a combination 
of springs and a pencil attached, marks the distance it is 


where the changes of temperature do not aflect them; it is 
during the summer consequently that they are chiefly to be 
observed. On our southern shores the purple sea anemone 
(Actinia equina ) is very common; and two specie*, the 
Actinia coriacea and Actinia senilis , tenant the sands, in 
which, when alarmed, they bury themselves with great 
promptitude. One species on the Mediterranean (Actinia 
Jordaicri) is esteemed a delicacy by the Italians. Actinia 
moved backward on a sheet of paper made to pass under j sol is the best known species. Various species arc 
it by means of clockwork. A second pencil in connection , figured in the Plate. 1 . Day mentions having founc. 
with the vatic records tho changes in the direction of tho j small fish (Amphipriou) actually living inside an 
wind, and a third connected with a rain gauge indicates j anemone. While he was engaged investigating fish in th«- 
the quantity of rain that has fallen. j Andaman Islands, one of the natives took him to an 

For a table of the force of winds, see Aerodynamics. | actinia, detached it from the rock, and shook out two 
ANEMONE is a genns of plants belonging to the small fish. This was done twelve times afterwards, and 
IUnunculack.e. The sepals arc live or more in number, , in each case two fish fell out. except onto when three 
imbricated, and arc coloured to supply tho place of a | appeared. His friend Captain Hamilton dmr out one of 
corolla; in anemones grown in gardens some of the ; these anemones in v < rth Bay, dragged it to shore, and 
numerous stamens are often converted into petals, and turned out three fis . These lie replaced in the sea. 
this metamorphosis is sometimes found even in wild j and they seemed not to know what to do, swimming 
flowers. Below the calyx there is almost always a whorl round and round as if in search of something. He then 
of leaves, forming an involucre; in the native wood ; put back the anemone into the sea.and the fish immediately 
anemone (Ammnne nemorosd) they are like the ordinary j followed it as he drew it back to its original habitat, 
leaves, and are placed at somo little distance below tho ■ Geddes lias demonstrated the presence in anemones 
flower; in -Ue/iioiie Uepatica they* ore close to the flower, ‘ of algae, low member* of the vegetable kingdom, these 
mid look like a calyx. The fruit is composed of numerous | minute plants, consisting of single cells, exist m large 
achenes, either woolly, as in the garden anemone (Anemone ; numbers in the outer Liver of the skin of an anemone. 



belongs 

of the suhkingdom CcF.l.EXTKRATA. In these animals 
the body is regular, flower-shaped, more or less elongated, 
and very contractile. Tho mouth, the hole at the top, 
leads into a tube open at the bottom and leading into the 
general body-cavity. This tube is closed by a sphincter 
muscle at the base, and only opens for the passage of the 
digested flnid to supply tho general wants of the body. 
In most specie* tho base of tho body acts as a sucker 
by means of which they adhere to rocks, stones, &c.. 
while the opposite extremity presents a disc with a central 
orifice; this is surrounded by tubular tentacles, either in a 
single row or in several rows, capable of being moved in 
various directions, elongated or contracted ; they are in fact 
the arms by which the voracious animal seizes its prey and 
drags it to the mouth. When waiting for its victim, some 
mollusc or unfortunate little crab, these arms are expanded 
like tho petals of a flower, and being tinted with brilliant 
colours present an elegant appearance. The Actinia seizes 
animals with which it might appear incapable of contending, 
and engulfs them, distending itself to a great degree; but 
digestion is veiy rapid, and tho shells and harder parts of 
tho victims are disgorged when the soft parts arc consumed. 
Tho sensibility of these creatures is extremo ; they contract 
even when a dark cloud passes over them ; and certain 
spedea which live in tho sand of the shore (Acfiwia senilis 
and coftticca) will disgorge water and rapidly bury them- 


aiul easily digestible meal. The anemones, on the other 
hand, provide a matchless dwelling for the alga?, so 
transparent that the rays of the sun can freely penetrate, 
enabling them to dig<st the food provided at their very 
doors in the shape of the carbonic acid and nitrogenous 
waste given off by the anemones. 

ANEMOPHILOUS («m pes. wind: fltes, loving) 
plants are those in which the wind carries the pollen 
from flower to flower. It has been proved that if flowers 
are fertilmd by pollen from another plant, they produce 
seedling* which are much finer than if fertilized by their 
own pollen ; “ all experimenters have been struck with the 
wonderful vigour, height, size, tenacity of life, precocity, 
and hardiness of tluir hybrid productions*’ (Darwins 
“Animals and Blunts under Domestication.’ cli. xvii.) 
This cross-fertilization is effected either by wind or 
insects; if by insects, the plants are called entouwphilou/. 
Amongst ancmophilous plants may be mentioned the fir 
and other conifers, poplar, willow', birch, hop, wheat, and 
other grasses. The flowers are noil’ cr gaily coloured nor 
do they secrete honey, to attract insects. The stamens 
are long, and the pollen easily detached ; while the stigmas 
are branched or hairy, thus more readily catching tho 
wind-borne pollen. These plants generally flower in the 
spring, before the appearance of the leaves, which would 
preveut the pollen from reaching the flowers. 
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AN'BROXD BAROMETER. Sec Barometer. 

ANEURISM is a Greek word (aneurumos), literally 
signifying “ a widening or extension.” It is now used to 
signify a tumour, consisting of a preternatural enlargement 
of an artery. 

An artery is composed of three coats, which in its 
healthy state yield only to a certain extent to the impulse 
of tho blood, so that the tube j>os$esses only a certain 
diameter; but in a state of disease the impulse of the 
blood distends these coats or tunics to a preternatural 
extent, causing that part of the artery to swell out into 
a tumour or bag. The distension of the coats of the artery 
progressix ely increasing, they are at hist capable of no 
further stretching, and consequently are torn asunder and 
burst. Hut the inner and middle coats of the artery are 
not so elastic as the external coat; the two former 
coats are therefore raptured a considerable time before the 
latter gives way, in which case the only proper coat of 
the artery funning the wall of the aiieurismal tumour is 
the external. This coat in its turn, getting thinner and 
thinner as the dilatation goes on, at length bursts like 
the funner; the blood escapes, and life is suddenly extin- 
guished. But sometimes the tumour does not immediately 
burst even after the rupture of the external coat of the 
artery ; for there is placed around the artery a dense and 
strong membranous sheath of cellular membrane, which 
sheath is far more elastic than any of the coats of the 
artery; and it N found that sometimes the aneuricinal sac, 
or the bag-like tumour which the dilated artery forms, 
consists only of this condensed cellular membrane, all the 
ppjpcr Cu.its of the artery having been destroyed. 

The cure of aneurism is effected by cutting down ujxjii the 
artery, and passing a ligature around it nlmve its dilatation. 
The immediate effect of the ligature, of course, is to stop the 
flow of blood into the sac; its ultimate effect is to excite 
inflammation in the c««ats of the xcnn«* 1, by which its sides, 
brought into close contact by the ligature, permanently 
adhere together, thus indue ing an obliteration of tin* 
cavity of the \cssel. The circulation bring carried on by 
ccdiater.il means, the Mood finds its way by the smaller 
branch* •> of the artery to the parts bey*nd the ligature. 
Other modes of surgical treat m* nt consist of the compres- 
sion of the aneurism by means of the tourniquet, pressure 
#»f the lingers, flexure of the limb, galv.uio-puneture, and 
the injection of fluids which coagulate tho Mood. Internal 
aneurisms are treated by medical incans, ftnd consist 
in moderating the action of the heart by rest, and the 
administration of suitable medicines, such as digitalis 
and iodide of potassium. 

AN GEL, a piece of money anciently coined and hn- 
presM*d w ith an angel. The angel ua.s originally a gold 
piece of France, where it was first coined in 1310; it was 
always of fine gold, but not always of the same weight. 
It appears to have Wn introduced, with its minor di\i- 
sion>. the half angel and the quarter angel, into England 
by Kdw'ard IV.. in M*J5, and was continued as a com by 
King Henry VI. when he returned to the throne. When 
tir^t intpaluoed the angel was \ alued at I U. Hr/., and being 
ff the same value os the noble, was sometimes called the 
iv.bh* angel. In the latter part of Henry VIII.’s reign its 
x-'ilue was raised to X#.; in Mary's reign to 1<M., which 
value continued to the end of the reign of Charles I., who 
was the last Kngliih sovereign who coined the* angel. The 
device on the obverse of the angel was the figure of St. 
Michael standing upon a dragon, and piercing him through 
the mouth with a spear. An excellent specimen of an 
Ang< 1 of Edward IV'. will be found un«h r Coins. 

ANGEL-TUB, or Monk ‘fish (I if tin a nquatina), belongs 
to the family of Sharks. though in form and habits it 
come* near the rays. It attains a length of 5 feet; the 
body is broad and flat. 'I he rnoufh is large, situated at 


the extremity of the snout, with numerous pointed, conical 
teeth. The eyes arc small, on the top of the head ; and 
behind them are the wide spout-holes. The gill-openings 
are five in number, wide, and placed ou the sideB of tho 
body ; there are no gill-covers, but the gills ore partially 
covered by tho haso of the pectoral fins. The skin, as in 
all the sharks, has no scales, but is covered with bony 
warts. There are two dorsal fins on tho tail, and no anal 
fin. The name angel-fink is said to have been given to the 
fish on account of the appearance of the pectoral fins, which 
are widely expanded, like wings, on each side. The ventral 
fins are on the abdomen, and are also wido-spread. Tho 
skeleton is not bony, but cartilaginous. The tail, unlike 
most of the shark family, is composed of two nearly equal 
lobes, proceeding from the end of the spine. The young 
are brought forth alive, about twenty at a birth. Tho 
angel-fish swims close to tho bottom, feeding on small 
flat-fish. It is common all over the world, in the tropics 
and tho temperate zone. The Bkin was used by the 
ancient Greeks, like shagreen, for polishing wood and 
marble; and tho name Itfiina is their rhine, which also 
means a rasp or file. 

ANGEL'ICA, a genus of plants belonging to tho 
order Um belli kkk.k The name was given in olden 
times from its supposed angelic virtues as an antidote 
against poison, plague, and witchcraft, but it is not 
considered important in modern pharmacy. Angelica 
tylrertrin , the British species, is found in wet places; it 
is a tall plant, growing 5 or 6 feet high, and the leaf- 
stalks have large egg-shaped sheaths for the flowers while 
still in bud. 

Angelica is also a garden name for a species of another 
genus, Archangelica officinalit , which is much cultivated 
on the Continent for the sake of its agreeable aromatic 
odour. Its blanched stems, candied with sugar, form a 
very agreeable sweetmeat, possessing tonic and stomachic 
qualities. Its roots contain a pungent, aromatic, stimu- 
lating principle, which has caused them to he employed 
in scrofulous diseases. They have been administered in 
the form of infusion and of powder, as diuretics and 
sudorific* ; but in this country they are no longer employed 
as curative agents. 

ANGELS. This word, in both the Hebrew and Greek 
languages, signifies messengers, and though sometimes 
applied to men, is more generally used to designate a class 
of superior spirits, and thus used denotes the office sm- 
tained by them as agents of Divine Providence. There 
are numerous references to these Wings both in the 
Old and New Testaments, but there is very little direct 
teaching upon the subject, and they are spoken of rather 
incidentally, their nature And character being never 
exactly defined. It was always maintained by the dews 
that tiie origin of the angels was distinct from and ante- 
cedent to that of man, and this has been almost univer- 
sally accepted by the Christian Church, though the theory 
that they arc the spirits of -men was maintained in the 
early church by Dionysius the Areopogitc, and in later times 
by Emanuel Swedenborg. In the days of the Schoolmen 
the nature of the angels, being a point upon which it was 
im]kosfciMe to arrive at Any definite conclusion, formed a 
staple subject of discussion; but beyond the decision of the 
second Synod of Nice, in 787, which Assigned them an 
ethereal or fire-like body, and the Lateran Council of 121A, 
which declared their immateriality, the views of the 
church have never been authoritatively defined. Tho 
belief in giiArdian angels was held both by heathens and 
Jews, and was early adopted by the Christian Church, and 
the custom of invoking and worshipping them soon becamo 
very general. It was opposed by some of the fathers, but 
it was maintained by others, and in the Greek and Roman 
Churches it is generally* practised at the present day. 
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Tims in the Catechism of Paris it is expressly declared 
that to each person is assigned a guardian angel, who 
prays for him, offers to God his good actions, defends him 
against the devil, and guards him in danger. It is also 
asserted “ that wo must feel grateful for the care which 
he takes of our salvation; we must invoke him with con- 
fidence in the hour of danger, we must have a profound 
respect for him, and fear to displease him.” The doctrine 
is also very beautifully expressed in the well-known poem, 
by Cardinal Newman, entitled “The Dream of Gerontins.” 
That which may be entitled the converse of this belief, or 
the theory of the existence of evil angels who are at enmity 
with God, and who exert an evil iuHucnce upon men, is 
also of very early origin. It is difficult to say when the 
idea first arose among the Jews, though modern scholars 
have endeavoured to trace its origin and development. It 
pervaded the whole system of Jewish thought at the time 
of Christ, and was adopted by the apostles and founders of 
the church. There arc many references to the fallen 
angels in the New Testament, but their origin, nature, and 
the extent of their infiuenco are, as in the case of the good 
angels, left undefined. 

ANGEL'ICO, FRA (Giovanni Guido), called also Da 
Mugella, from the place of his birth, and Da Ficsole, from 
his principal residence. Ho is scarcely known by hi> own 
name of Giovanni Guido. lie was born in 1381, and w.is 
taught painting by his elder brother, Fra Benedetto. ]!«■ 
joined the Predicants at Ficsole, near Florence, in 1-107 ; 
in 140t» he left Fiesole, and settled in Cortona as a 
fresco painter, but in nine years returned to Fiesole, ami 
remained there until hu was invited to Florence, in 1 I3l». 
to decorate the new convent of St. Mark, then given to 
the Predicants. In this convent are not only tin* greatest 
works of Fra Angelico, hut also some exquisite illuminated 
missals, &c., of Fra Benedetto. In 1415 he was united 
to Rome by Pope Fugeuius IV., for whom he executed 
some works in the Vatican. He also painted a chapel 
there for that pope’s successor, Nicolas V. He died 
in Rome in 1 153. The most -characteristic works of 
Fra Angelico are those in the Convent of St. Mark, illus- 
trating the passion of Christ, somo of which are still 
in a good state of preservation ; and there arc many 
admirable small specimens preserved in the Academy of 
Florence. The works of Fra Angelico are conspicuous f»>r 
their sentiment and expression of piety. They are ex- 
clusively religious or ecclesiastical ; and their piety is so 
palpable and genuine that they became in a great measure 
the type of character for religions art during his own and 
subsequent generations. The sincerity of his sentiment 
was justified by the simplicity of his life. His character 
was so high that Nicolas V. offered him the archbishopric 
of Florence, but he declined the dignity on the plea that to 
govern or lead were aliko incompatible with his nature. 
Though not canonized, Fra Angelico is a “ Reato.” which 
is a solemn distinction conferred by the church for eminent 
piety, second only to canonization. 

ANGELO BUONAROTTI, MICHAEL. See 
Michaki, Axoklo. 


passion of anger is considered by Butler to he, that wo 
should be better qualified to re-ist and defeat sudden 
force, violence, and opposition, simply as such, and con- 
sidered without regard to the fault or demerit of him who 
is the author of them. Professor Rain, in his work “Tho 
Emotions and the Will,” analyses the irascible emotion 
into its constituent elements, showing that it involves as 
its basis a feeling of pleasure. He ngm s with Aristotle 
that the unmistakable fact of anger is the de.rire to put 
some one to pain ; the emotion can only be felt towards 
! an inanimate object when personified. He maintains that 
1 to lx* roused by injnrv to resist, and even to disable the 
| pi rson who lias offi-n-d the violence, is not umrer. hut 
volition. “Under the nugry feeling wo proceed further, 
and inflirt pain upon the author of the injury, knowing it 
! to he such, and deriving satisfaction in proportion to the 
; certainty and the amount of the pain. This positive 
pleasure of malevolence is the fact to be n^olwd.” A 
slunk of pain, caused by some person. is followed by 
strain? excitement of the nervous system; ami this excite- 
ment, diffused oxer the body, rouses the active oican* to 
such a degree that something must In* done, some effect 
produced in order to work it ofl’. It is only after a man 
lias acquired tin* habit of repicssing the outburst i.f activity 
that he is aide to appear calm, even when actu.dlv angry; 
and this very repii-ssiou of the physical manifestation i* of 
great coiisc-ijuei.ee in overcoming the malevolent feeling. 
Connected with the bodily activity is a derangement of the 
organic (#.;/. digestive) organ*, e.ui-vd by the withdrawal 
of blood and neivous power. In the ultimate annRsis of 
amrer, tlncc <)eiinii!*» m.i; b noted — 1. 1 he sight of 
suffering, in the a* i-pce of sympathy. iN a "senMions and 
sensual stimulation; lb "Roman Imlidav " at the Circus, 
the Spanish bull-fights, the English hull-haitmg and cock- 
fighting, go to prove this fact. 2. There is a sense* of 
superiority aroused at the exhibition of weakness in another, 
and the pleasurable emotion of /mire r is espec hilly strong 
when it follows immediately upon suffering on our own 
part. 3. There is a pleasurable feeling of relief when a 
man finds his enemy fearful, or rendered unable to injure # 
him further. 

ANG'ERBURG, one of the circles of the government 
of Gunibinncn, in the province of Eastern Pru*M.i. with 
about 30,000 inhabitants. Angerhurg is also the name of 
a small town, with a castle. Ring on the Gross-Main r 
, Lake, in this province. It has some woollen manufactures. 

: Population. 4O0U. 

ANG ERM ANLAND or ANGERMANIA, an old 

province of Sweden, now included in the province of West 
Xorrlaud. which is traversed hy the Angermaun, a navi- 
; gable river flowing into the Gulf of Bothnia. 

| ANG ERMUNDE, a circle in the Prussian province of 
; Brandenburg. It is also the name of the capital of the 
circle, 43 miles from Berlin, and standing on the shore of 
; the Lake of Mundc. The inhabitants, who number 5000, 

| are engaged in the manufacture of cloth and hosiery. 

ANGERS, a town in France, in the department of 
j Maine-et-Loire, of which it is the capital, as it once was 


ANGER. Aristotle points out in his u Rhetoric ” (ii. 2) 
that the essential feature of anger is the desire to do some 
injustice or injury to tho person who has caused the pain. 
Butler (“Sermon upon Resentment”) maintains that, 
besides tho deliberate malice, anger is often raised without 
even any appearance of injury os distinct from hurt or 
pain. “ Tho real demerit,” says Bailor, 44 or fault of him 
who offers that violence which naturally excites anger, or 
is tho eauso of opposition or hurt, does not in many coses 
so much os come into thought.” There is therefore an 
nnger which necessarily arises, and is distinct from the 
anger, whether hAsty or deliberate, which is occasioned by 
injury or contempt. The reason and end of the instinctive 


of the province of Anjou. It stands on the banks of 
the Mayenne. between the points of its junction with the 
Sarthe and the Loire, lfii miles S.W. of Paris. It is the 
Roman J uliomayus or An*h tjaeunu In the ancient parts 
of the town the streets are narrow, and many of the houses 
j arc built of wood, though in some the wood is concealed by 
a thin covering of slate. The rnc**e modem quarters an* 
regularly and well built. The old ramparts of the town 
are now replaced by boulevards planted with trees. Among 
the principal edifices are the castle, the cathedral, and the 
Hotel Dieu, built by Henry II. of England. Tho castle, 
on a steep rack, at the base of which the Mayenne flows, 
has walls of great height and thickness, flanked by eighteen 
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massive circular towers, the work of enrlv ages ; the chapel 
and palace within the castle, bnilt by Rend of Anjou in 
the fifteenth century, are of much Liter dato than the rest 
of the building. Near the cattle is a statue of King Rene 
of Anjou, in bronze, by David. The cathedral, dedicated 
to St. Maurice, is a grand building of the ninth century, 
in the Roman Basilica stile. It stands on an eminence in 
the centre of the town, and has two lofty spires. The 
architecture of the interior exhibits exquisite work, and 
there arc tine painted glass windows and tnpestrv of great 
antiquity. The tombs which it contained were destroyed 
at the Revolution. 

Angers i* the see of a bishop, and the seat of a high 
court. There are also in the town u school of medicine, a 
school for deaf mutes, a public lihiary which contains 
40.000 volumes, a museum of natural history, a tine 
collection of French paintings and sculptures, a l>otanie 
garden, and a school of arts. Angers formerly jjossessed a 
uimersity, founded in 1240. as well as a military college 
— since removed to Saunrar — in which Lord Chatham and 
the Duke of Wellington were students. The town has 
given birth to Bernier the traveller and I)a\id the sculptor. 

Angers occupies an important portion near the mouth 
of three naiigable rivers. The manufactures consist of 
sail-cloth, cainblct, serge, handkerchiefs, hosiery. &c. ; and 
there are establishments for bleaching wax and refining 
sugar. Besides the articles from their own factories, the 
inhabitants carry on a trade in the agricultural produce of 
the surrounding district, corn, wine and bramlv, tiax, hemp, 
wax. honey, and dried fruits. The neighbourhood is famous 
for its nursery garden* and it* extensile slatc-quairies. 
Steamers ply daily from Angers to Nantes. Tours, and 
Orleans. The population of the town in 1N*2 was 57.000. 

ANGI NA PEC TORIS, or ** the suffocative breast- 
pang." is the namegiwn to a severe paroxismal pain in 
the client about the region of the heart, which is accom- 
panied with an intense fear of impending death. The 
pulse during the attack i* usually slow and feeble, the 
breathing short and hurried, the body hec« me* covered 
with a cold sweat, and the sufferer feels that if it is con- 
tinued it must result in sudden death. It seldom lasts 
more than a few minutes, and during the intervals the 
subject of the disease may enjoy ordinary health, bnt is 
always liable to an attack ; and though persons suffering 
from this complaint often live many years, death may occur 
with great suddenness at any time. It is mere common 
in men than women, is unknown in infancy ami childhood, 
and very seldom occurs before the age of fifty. Those 
most Mibject to it appear to be » Iderly persons in easy 
circumstances, and it seldom appears among the poor. 
The remedy which has been found most successful in the 
treatment of this disease is the nitrate of ainyl used as an 
inhalation during the attack. It causes almost immediate 
< elation of the pain, arid its continued use in this way 
hi*** n-* the frequency and the severity of the Attacks so as 
to greatly promote recovery from the disease. Another 
medicine used consists of small doses of nitroglycerine 
made up in the form of a mixture or lozenge, and taken at 
the c« mmi-nrement of the attack. 

Persons Mifli*rii)g from this complaint should avoid 
excitement of all kinds, keep a strict command of temper 
— :re the indulgence in a buret of jia^on may bring about 
infant d*Mt h— and observe great temperance in every- 
thing — food, drink, work, or exercise. 

The origin and nature of this disease arc bnt imper- 
fectly und-rsbod. It is generally regarded as sympto- 
matic of m rne defect in the latcular or nervous supply of 
the heart, or of fatty disease of the wall of the same 
organ ; hut in many r where death Has occurred dnring 
at; att uk. th- prst- mortem examination has discovered the 
h<art to be in u m.rmal and apparently healths state. 


ANGIOCAR'POUS LICHENS are those in which 
the receptacles ( apothecia ) of the spores are immersed 
in the substance of the lichen, allowing the spores to 
escape by a small pore. 

AN'GIOSPERM (Gr. aggtion , a receptacle; and tperma, 
seed). All flowering plants, Phaxkrogams, are divided 
into two groups, Gynmospcrms and Angiospcrms. Tho 
respective names point to one important difference between 
these groups; in Angiospenns the ovnlcs or young Becds 
are inclosed in a rcceptaclo which is called tho Ovary, 
nnd in Gymnospcnns this receptacle is wanting. In Angio- 
s perms also the endosperm (the food for the embryo) 
only develops after fertilization by the pollen ; nnd again, 
the grains of pollen do not divide, the pollen-tube being 
an outgrowth of the inner wall of tho pollen grain. Thu 
group of Gymnosperms contains Conifer®, Cvcadcic, anil 
G net ace® ; so that the very great majority of flowering 
plants arc Angiosperms. 

Angiospcrms are divided into two classes, Mnxo- 
coTYj.KbONs and Dicotyledons. Monocotyledons 
have only one cotyledon or seed-leaf; the veins of the 
leaves run more or less in parallel lines, as in grasses ; 
the parts of the flowers are in threes; and in a section 
of the stem the woody vessels appear scattered. Dicoty- 
ledons have two seed-leaves ; the veins of the leaves run into 
one another like the meshes of a net ; the parts of the How era 
are in fours or fives; and tho wood grows in concentric 
rings, separating the central softer tissue from the baik. 

ANGLE, RECTILINEAR (from the Latin word 
angutus, of the same signification). The notion (for it can 
hardly be called definition) is the opening made by two 
straight lines which ent one another. The length of the 
lines containing the angle (or legs as they are sometimes 
called) has nothing to do with its size, which refers in no 
way to the lines themselves, but only to the ir inclination 
towards one another. 

Take the two angles or openings (fig. 1) made at the 
points a and n by the straight lines a i* nnd a q nt a, 
and by n u and u 8 at B, and transfer the first figure to 
the second, so that the point A shall fall upon n, and the 
straight line a q upon us; or rather let as much of A q 
as is equal to ns fall upon br, and let the remainder 



of a q form a continuation of n a ; also let A r and 
n k be made to lie upon the same side of n s. \Yc have 
now no longer any control over the position of a p with 
respect to A Q, since the first figure is not to undergo any 
change except that of simple removal into another position. 
If, after A ^ has been placed upon B a, A r then fall 
upon n it. the two openings or angles at a and b are the 
same. If a p in its new position fall between n 8 and 
u it, the opening or angle at a is less than that at n; nnd 
if a p fall further from bs than »n does, the angle at 
a is greater than that at B. The angle at A is called the 
angle p a q, and that at b the angle bbs. Hence the 
notion of one angle being twice of three times, Ac., as 
great as another may ho fixed. For example (fig. 2), the 
angle map being made up of the two max and jv a r, each 
of which is equal to the angle dbc, Is twice dbg; the 
angle qam Is threo times dbc; bam is four times 
i> vi c ; and so on. Similarly the angle nsoii one- 
half of p a M, one-third of qam, Ac. The angle made 
by two lines does not depend npon the length of these 
lines ; if a part i> E be cut off from n n, the angle is not 
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altered — that is, tlic angle f. n c is the same as d n c. If n e 
and b d he respectively equal to b e and b d, and if b c o d 

Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 


into tin; position B E, will bring u d into that of n ii. 

If a line setting out from A n bo conceived to revolve 
round the point a, fig. 3, it will in 
every position form two openings 
or angles with its original posi- 
tion a b. For example, in the 
position A <\ a n anil a c will 
form the smaller angle it a c, 
and the larger angle made up 
of the angles c A r, fak, and 
K A n. Only the former of those 
is usually considered in geo- 
metry, but the latter is fre- 
quently used in analysis. When 
half a revolution has been made, 
and a vi has come to A F, at first fright we might say there 
was no angle formed ; but on looking at the preceding 
posit ; im a k, we see that the opening of n a and A f is 
greater than that of n A and a k. The half of this opening 
B a F — that is, ii a i>— is allied a right angle. A whole 
revolution makes a ii pass through four right angles, and 
in analysis, if we wish to point out that the line A c is 
supposed to have made a complete revolution, and to have 
come into the position n a c for the second time, the angle 
made with a i* is said to bo 

4 right angles + n A c. 
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For the most important properties of angles see Tri- 
ASGI.K, PARALLEL. Poi.YGOX, TRIGONOMETRY. 

The methods of measuring an angle, of which we think 
it necessary to take notice, are three in number. The first 
is the one universally employed in theoretical investigations 
and is as follows: — The number which expresses what pri- 
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portion the arc i» Q Is of the radius, is the number chosen 
to represent the angle. It is shown in geometry' that 
if any number of arcs bo drawn with the centre, a, sub- 
tending the same angle, paq, what part soever any one 
of them is of its radius, the same part is any other of its 
radius. That is, whatever circle may be chosen, the pre- 
ceding measure gives tho same number for the same angle. 
For example, if tho arc l* Q be equal to the radius, the angle 
PA gin the angle 1. If r Q be two-thirds of tho radius, 
the angle r A is the angle §. The unit of this measure is 
therefore tho angle whose are is equal iu length to its radius. 

The semi-circumference of a circle contains its radius IN 4 
times, very noArly. This is then the number of theoretical 
units contained in two right angles. The right angle is 
therefore, 1*57; tho degree, *0174; the minute, *00029; 
and the second, *0000048. 

In the second method, which is that in common use, the 
whole angle traced out in one revolution, equal to four right 


angles, is divided into 300 equal parts, each of which is 
called one degree, and marked thus (°). Each degree is 
divided into sixty equal parts, each called one minute ('), and 
each minute into sixty equal parts, each called one second ). 
Formerly the second was divided into sixty equal parts, 
called thirds , and so on; but it is now usual to use the 
tenths, hundredths, &«.*., of second**. Four right angles 
= 360°, and one right angle = 90 u . 

The third method of measuring angles, in which tiny .in* 
said to be measured in time , is confined to astronomy. .uni 
is derived from the complete apparent revolution oj t*i«* 
heavens which takes place in twenty-four hours. Tb it is. 
if a line revolve round a point at the rate <4 a whole i ■ so- 
lution iu twenty-four hours, or a right angle in six lif ’ir^. 
the times of moving through different angles are m..*b* 
the measures of their comparative magnitudes, 'ilm* 
4 h - 32 ,n - (J0 B - is the angle moved through by a star jii 4 
hours, 32 minutes, and fit) seconds. The degree, minim , 
and second of space respectively correspond to 4 U ‘- 4“ .md 
nm-fiftecnth of a second of time; and the hour, minute, 
and second of a star’s movement are respectively 15". 1 -V . 
and 15" of space. 

The following summary may be found convenient : — 

An angle is the opening of two lines; rcctilijiear. of two 
straight line**; cureilinair. of two curves; mixtilintnr. of i 
straight line and a curve. Hut in truth angle always means 
rectilinear angle, and when a curve enters, its tangent js 
the straight line which is twd in determining the angle. 

A right angle is half the opening of a straight line and 
its continuation, or the angle made upon a stationary one 
by another line whieli has S’.umg round it through a qn.'Mtcr 
of a circle, as it a *• g. 3 ; ail acute angle is that which 
is less than a right a. gk a* n A c, fig. 3 ; an obtuse angle 
is that which li«*s between one and two right angle*, as 
b A e, fig. 3. The complement of an angle is that addi- 
tional angle which is required together with the first to 
make up one right angle, thus cad is the complement 
of n a c. fig. 3 ; the supplement of an angle is that whii Ii. 
with it. will make up two right angles, thus r a f is the 
supplement of n a c, fig. 3. When lines meet and make a 
pair of angles, the one less than two right angles U cnlletP 
salient, as n A r, fig. 3 ; the other, greater than two right 
angles, is called r« -entrant or re-entering . as n a r, fig. 3. 
where n a is supposed to p.u*s through the positions l a. 
k A. a A, «£r.. to c A. None hut salient angles are ir-m 
tinned bv Euclid. For salient and re-entering (which .in- 
borrowed from fortification) direct and retro fleeted Live 
sometimes been Used. 

The angle*, like the letter Z. which two lines make w ith 
the same part of a third, on opposite sides of it, are caihd 
ultimate, . Two lines which cross one another make two 
pair of vertically opposite angles, as fa g, c a b, tig. 3. 
The angles made hv adjacent sides of a figure are called 
internal ; those made by any sides witli adjacent sides pro- 
duced are exttrnal . Tims if f. f wore joined (fig. 31 so 
that k a r became a triangle, the angle e a f would be 
internal and the angle e a b external. When the angular 
point is the centre or on the circumference of a circle, the 
angle is said to be at the centre, or at the circumference. 
Heginners often confound the angle with the angular point. 

When one line falls upon another, the angle of incidtnct 
is the acute angle which the incident line makes, not with 
the other line itself, hut with the perpendicular to the 
other. Thus r a falling on f n at a, fig. 3,cad is the 
angle of incidence. When the im* : lent lino is thrown off 
again on the other side of the perpendicular, but on the 
same side of the second line ns that front which it came, 
the new angle formed with the perpendicular is called the 
angle of reflection ; when it is thrown off again on the other 
side of the second line, the angle with the perpendicular is 
called the angle of refraction . Thus cad being the angle 
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of incidence, n A k. Always equal to it. is the angle of although it may be doubted whether he knew it or paid 
reflection ; o A K might be the angle of refraction, varying any attention to it. See Saxons. 
with diflereut media. These terms aie nearly confined ANGLESEA, MARQUIS OF, Hknuy William 
to optics. Pac.kt, was the eldest son of Henry, first carl of Uxbridge, 

A i uhvdrul angle is the opening made by two planes; it and was born 17th May, 1768, Ho entered the army in 
is ui- -i**uivd by a rectilinear angle, namely, that made by 17!)3, having raised among his father’s tenantry the 80th 
t w. » lines drawn in the two planes perpendicular to their Regiment, or Staffordshire Volunteers ; and in 1794-DO, as 
coiiiiiHMi intersection. Rut the rectilinear measure is not a lieutenant -colonel of dragoons, won “golden opinions” 
the same thing a> the dihedral angle, though the two are during the Duke of York’s unsuccessful campaigns in Flan- 
otten confounded. We might jti't as well say that the ders and Holland. Promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
piv«*vure of the air N the same thing a* the number of general, he served in Spain with Sir David Baird's force, 
iiu i:ii> in the han.nutiieal o-liium t»f lueriuiy. designed to co-operate with Sir John Moore; and near 

ANGLER, Pii-g-UNli, oi Sea-d**\ ll, are the eonunon Sahagun, 21st December, 1808, with a body of 400 horse 
name-* of fish belonging to the genus Lophius. ’lhe defeated a French cavalry force nearly twice as strong, and 
l'u it «'a sptt.il / " 1 ‘ftitis fii/vatoriui •*. is found oft* the coasts j captured 120 prisoners. He distinguished himself gicatly 
of L.uopc. tin. Gap.* of Good Hope, and Westiru North j at Corufia. On the death of his father, in 181 ‘J, ho became 
An i i u .i. 'lhe u-u.il length of this British firii is J feet, earl of Uxbridge. AtWateilooho commanded the British 
h it it often atta : Ms !«» a gi eater kngth e\en than ■> fi*i t. j cavalry, and led nno of those brilliant charges vvhieh so 
It ’iws oil other r.'h. which it catches by stiatagein. I greatly demoralized and discouraged the Flinch infantry. 
'II i manntr in width it nUtt> this was an old storv in | At the close of the battle he received a severe wound, and 

hit leg was amputated in the village of Watciloo. Five 
days aftenvards lie was created Marquis of Anglosea. In 
March, 1828, he was appointed viceroy of li eland, and 
during his tenure of ollieo acquired a brilliant popularity 
pointing haiku aid', a .• capable of bring laid tl.it, *o as | by espousing the cause of Catholic emancipation, lie was 
i -r iuLrfii** wit'i \ . » y pi-ong im\aul>. Tin* low»r 1 nominated to this important post a second time in 
j..w T-ri-Kct" hry.i.a the uppei. and i' fiinged with j Fiom 1846 to 1852 he was inaster-general of the ordiuncc. 
aj }•• dagt' l.Ke '■ i m 1, :• .ih-i mu the h«»dv. ’Ibis and supported every liberal ami piogrcssiu* measure of 
t>:: h.i' an ** « \rra ed!w o*y t lenity of a^iinil iting the j legislation with characteristic wanntli. lie died, full of 


t’..i tii . m o: Ari'toili . and Dr. GUnthvi.oui latest authority. 
luaii.taiU' it in li‘s “ Me.dy of Fi'hcs.” ’lhe mouth, which 
i" t fr.il w ..itii «•: the hr.-ud head, has an ciioiini-ih gape. 
'I j e iwv-. and ptl it* ne lurni'lud with rasp-like te.-th. 


oi- .is of ti ■ J » ■ ly t" its s t ;u,. landings.” so that it can ! 
r- a :dy i ■ :.» iai its* if whil»* « a the walili. The time fii^t 
s' vs .f tie dol'd till .lie sep.ll.lted fmin < lie another, 
a:i*.i ti.i .lifii .i i: !•> h :.g 1 . 1 iers : the first has a joint s unc- 
ut at !ik»- a link ni a rii ii:i. which • mMcs the fish to move 
it i\ ai.y li'reit'. :i. \\ ii«-n tin* angler is fishing it g ts 

c’.'i'C to the botl'-m. 'Til’s up the mml with its tins, and 
*!• mating its *,pii.. «, above the iloud moves thnn about as 
a bait, until **• •' r;. ti'h. attr.u t* -1 by hunger or cuiio'ity, 
appp irii* * and i' instai.tB >n illowid. Irish as large as 
its* if hate 1/ceil f. iii.d ill its • \p.l!i'ibl»* stuIll.U ll. Ill the 
‘iVdut I’lhiti. a fa.'ioiv ti.e A« \Mii*>rn to width 

tl »• a: 'gb.r belt i gs. 1 1.< eirj.o b..i>fs are ptotnnh-d t*> form 
as il w.ro v\rists. t<- wl.it 1. th*- ]*••« torul tins are jrint.-d as 
ImvK: aid by meal s i,f th. s,. tne fish can cling to iotks 
f-r >• A-ue* d. or xii ike a spring t'- ’/•■ its pn*y. 1 he gill- 

i pr-n.t’.g is ruiuct d to a sina.I hole. mi that they cm lise 
out n wat*r i-r.gi* than in* st *-linr fisli. (>.•»■ Plate 
A» \MllM|lHtYifIL» 

ANGLES or AN GLL a German trib.- who m oiigi- 
i. illy to hive octuple, the country on tin- K. r.f the Kibe, 
b. twi eu ti).‘ iii* utils of the S.ub* and Oder. The earliest 
i* * * rd i f th* rn it ':i ’I it b**-k * n th«* Germans i chap. xl. ); 
h:t ).( * nil tie n!i"*-f.s thrir r.rv. s!at* s a f».w parti* ulars 
r*.itl\* t*- thrir iri'gi**:. and iiitimat* s that tin-y w<r* a 
: *fth»*>v%i. P is i!* ir that Turitns knew v * ry 
h:: » a*- ut tf.es*. r,.iti* r I.iii'h-nl.rog and L-ibnitz 

(■ >,■' j.** rum Binr.'*.!. * r.s.” torn. i. p. >1) hav«* pn- 

r • 1 :r ..'Tie nts if tie .» nt Laws i.sed in lommoii !»y 
ti and tie Va.-i.’. D'Aio.il- has in liis m.ip 

r." •: to th* ::: tf • *.»:•.. »■ ili-rriif whi*h tiny #*oipi<d in 

t ,* t :*r, fj f.**iry v f* r** lb**.r i'::.igi.»tii»n to l.nglaml. and 

i «-T’ < : w)..f i. th- * in .\i*gi* s still o'i upy. He allots 

*' t : • ti.* gn at* *t y rtion • f r.-.odi ni S< lde^w ig and sojne 

p. r t *f If* ■!■•*. n. M.ik.'g th*- G'-nrrin • «n tl.**ir weri* m 
L* .:.'i . / ti.** Saxf r.s tt,i ir n* **» sf rn i'gl.bfiurs <-n th»* Mujtli, 
t:.»* \ *n th“ simTh *-.i-t. .md ti.* 1 Jutes on the north. 
It . :f***iM»* *o f.x v%jth ,i*< ura* y any boiui lari* s for 
the .\\:i. f:*Tr. th- a/*ount 'giv* r» by 'I’.xi it us. but hi-M stat* 1 - 

lita'i:: it- perfectly i * / :.* il ibl* with D'Anvillu'h n.ap 

ami ?o- ^ixr n i broth* ai.-i it is r*rnarkabh- that D’An- 
Y*o‘* >ii every r<«p* et agrees w.tti the l,i,t-rii* ntioiied ruoid. 


vears and honours, 2SUh April, 1851. 

AN GLESEY or AN GLESEA, an Maud in th.- Iiirii 
Sea, on the N.W. coast of Wales, in which prineijudity it 
is included, and from the mainland of which it is separated 
bv the Menai Strait. Its breadth, from Aher-Mmai Ferry 
to Trwvndfl Point, is 17 miles; its length, from Camel's 
Point to the Menai. is about 20 miles. The ciicumfercnce 
is 80 miles. The N.W. coast is much indented, and there 



Cromlech In the Park of Pits Newydd. 


are some strange water-worn nicks. There arc several 
smaller islands round the coast. Holyhead, the largest, wjmi- 
iated from Anglesey by a sandy strait, is at the western ex- 
tremity; and Pricstholm, or Puffin Island, at the eastern. 

'1 his Island twd in early times the names of Ynys-Dowell 
Ohe sliady or dark island), Ynys-Fon (tho furthermost 
Maud), and Ynys-y-CVdeirn (the island of hlroes)> By 
the Latin historians it is called Mona (which lmmo it 
Khar:sJ with the Isle of Man); the name of Anglesey 
(which signifies island of the Angles) it received from tho 
Saxon*. It was a great scat of the superstition and power 
of the Druids, and formed their safest retreat. In 61 a.d. 
they wire attacked by the Roman general, Suetonius 
Puulimjs, mid almost destroyed; and fn 7H Agricola 
completely subjugated them. Several Druidical remains 
still exist, especially cromlech* (flat stones resting upon 
others), and mrmdtk (heaps of stones). One of these 
( :*uiilecliH is here shown. 
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With the exception of a short government by the West 
Saxons in the ninth contury, Anglesey was governed by 
native princes till the reign of Edward I., when it became 
subject to England. 

The sea breezes render the climate of Anglesey milder 
than that of the adjoining part of Wales ; snow seldom 
lies long, even in the depth of winter ; but the, air is, from 
the baine cause, loaded with frequent mists in autumn. 


The surface of the island is comparatively flat ; and the 
scarcity of trees, as well as of quickset hedges, gives it a 
barren appearance. The limited extent of the island docs 
not admit of the formation of anv considerable stream. 

' The coast forms several harbours, tic principal of which 

1 are Beaumaris and llolybcad. That of Amlwch has been 
formed by excavating the 

I The soil of the island is Nations; the lands on the a- 
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coast, especially on the western side, arc sandy; the low 
grounds are chiefly covered with a peaty earth, from which 
the peasantry dig turf for fuel. The more prevalent soil 
is, however, a Miffish lomn, which, when manured with 
Kind, produces abundant crops. The chief agricultural 
productions arc oats and barley; of wheat the proportion 
is small, and of rvc still smaller. Potatoes are grown in 
greater quantity titan in any other part of North Wales, 
ami the cultivation of the turnip is on the increase. 
Pasturage is, however, the great object of the fanner's 
attention, for only one-third of the inclosed lands is under 
tillage. Cattle and sheep ore reared and exported in large 
numbers. The Anglesey sheep are the largest natiu* hived 
in North Wales; they have wliito faces and legs, and are 
generally without horns. Considerable trade is also carried 
cm in butter, cheese, hides, and honey. The coasts supply 
abundance of fish. 

The Mona and Parys copper mines are noticed under 
Amiavc.ii. I.ead ore is also found in Parys Mountain. 
Limestone ranges traverse the island; marbles, both white 
ami variegated, aro procured: millstones are quairied at 
Itcd wharf and Pcmnon; and there are coal-mines at Mall- 
tracth, but they do not appear to have been worked with 
inueli success. 

The main road to Holyhead runs through the island. It 
crosses the Menai Strait, over a magnificent suspension bridge 
erected by Telford in 1*26. The Britannia tubular bridge 
was constructed to carry the North-western Kailway over 
the same strait in 1850, Tho Anglesey Central Kuilway 
is intended for local traffic. 

The county of Anglesey is divided into three cantrefs, a 
division which originated at a very early period; and these 


cantrefs are subdivided e.nli into two comots (ewmwdO. 
It is in the dioc.*M* uf B.mgor. It returns on«* mombrf 
to Parliament for the county. Beaumaris (the capital) and 
some other district huii-ughs formally returned another 
member, but they ceased as district boroughs in 1**5. 

The* area, including llohhead Island. which hum- jut 
of the county, is 1PX511 statute acres. ’1 he population 
in 1**1 was 51,116. 

ANGLICAN nr ANGLO-CATHOLIC, term* used to 
designate the Established Church of England with its off- 
shoots the Protestant Episcopal Chmehes of In land and 
Scotland, the Colonial, Indian, and American Episcopal 
Churches. Tho names aie used with van ing signification, 
being sometimes applied to the Chimb of England as it 
existed in the earliest time's and sometimes being confined 
to the church as it has existed since the Reformation. See 
Esr.\iiMMiiLi> Cm urn. 

ANGLING, the ait. of fishing with a rod and line. 
This ancient and favourite reel cation nut he said to have 
a history of its own. In the records of the Old and New 
Testaments, on the monuments of Kg' pt, and scattered 
amongst the treasures of classic literature, thoie aie refer- 
ences which show' that in all times there were men who took 
delight in the art of angling. In England during the seven- 
teenth ccntun, pre-eminently a time of strife ami national 
disturbance, many of the quieter spirit ' cultivated a natural 
disposition for a pastime which could ho followed in retire- 
ment and peace. I/aak Walton, the apostle of the “gentle 
craft." who nourished during this period, gave a great im- 
petus to the love of angling in England, and even now 
many of the hints and directions contained in liis “ Complete 
Angler" will be found very useful to tho modern disciple. 
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The qniet wit, chaste imagery, and quaint and simple lan- 
guage which characterize Waltons writings will also afford 
pleasant and instructive reading. Not the least advantage 
of the practice of angling is found in the surroundings to 
which it leads. As sang Sir Walter Raleigh — 

** West silent proves! o may yo bo 
For ever mirth’s best mirscrx ! 

May pure contents 
For ever pitch their tents 

Upon these mnuK the-o us.. iliosp rocks, these mountains. 
And peace still linper hv these purling fountains, 

Which we in ay even year 
Find when wo come a-iisliinp here." 

The practice <»f angling may he divided into three general 
classes, either of which should W* followed according to the 
nature of the water or the characteristic* of the fish by 
which ti e water i*> inhabited. The most skilful mode of 
angling i> that of *• whipping” the surface of the water 
with an artificial fly. Srartelyloss experience is needed 
in the use of ** spinning M tackle adapted to mid-water. 
“ Bottom" fishing, being the simpler mode, is more gene- 
rally followed. The tyro should begin with the latter 
methi d, and seek to become a proficient angler bv master- 
ing the entire science of the t raft. This acci.mplislud, the 
lakes. broad>. rivers, and streams of the country will yield 
sport i f one kind or an-dhu tl.i-'Ugln ut the \e.ir. 

In the Plato prefixed t*» this volume we gl\e illustra- 
tions of r» p r eseni iti\e nr title ' \] Inns : of course then* arc 
many rari«f:«*-» in existeine. Lilt we .*nly select those which 
are im st widely hurawi. and win >•* nimes slu uld be familiar 
to all. Fig. *1 is the far-famed l.!u«* ph.ifitr-m, which is 
eh.iefiy made r»f painted wat**rp:.<f silk, while tho Tutors 
minnow (rig. 4 -M is wholly made of nn tal. Of salmon flies 
we give Jock Scott (fig. 7) a* a w.-ithy ri jiresent.it he of 
the « 1 i and still most popular pitt« in of fly. while fig. 8 
>hrws the n* *.v and skelet* n-lik** t\]H\ with two separate 
and very thin wings and two huh-. Of trout flies we give 
a selection from the puzzling variety which tackle- makers 
recommend: th*- brow n palmer (fig. P)ii chiefiy seniceihle 
in Manh. ti.e stone fly (fig. Joj jn April and September, 
gray drake (fig. 1 1) and brown moth (fig. 1*2) in May, 
the red spinner (fig. 13) in .Tun* 1 , the black gnat (fig. 11) 
in dune and .Inly, the willow fly (fig. 15) in August and 
September, and the whirling dun (tig. lfi) in April and 
September. 

The fly is adapted for swift rivers with deep pools and 
circling eddies, the habitat of the salmon, which is the 
nigh-rs noblest quany. The fir is also the most killing 
ha'.t in front streams all over the kingdom, and fur gray- 
ling in the rivers of lh r by shire and el.-cwhcre. As regards 
the selection of the fly . it should, generally speaking, be 
small where the water is clear, and large and bright where 
the p.yj! is deep or the river turbid. Nature will generally l>e 
the b^t guide to the fly to he imitated ; the angler wilf not 
be far wrong who the fly whh h at any gi\en reason or 
locality may form the act ad food of tin* fish it is the object 
to «'M»re. and to assist him wv give illustrations of those 
natural flies which form the staple food of the trout : the 
“ tadiiU " (fig. o') is usually to he found at the bottom c.f 
J-ti’.l water; the caddis fly. r-r stone fiy (fig. 4), rrawling 
o:t the hi ones. tfcc., at the margin of th** stream; while tin* 
-March brown (fig. 5) and the May fly (fig. fi) are to he 
hffi. in thMirands hovering ov**r the water during the first 
warm di;s rf ‘■pring. The rod should be strong, though 
light arel supply whilst the great thing to be sure of with 
ho'krmd Ike* U strength combined with lightness. The 
quai.ty r.f t*.. t.v U<* is obviously of the first importance to 
*v b it great skill i-* needed in wielding the rod no as to 
Ract t v* fi> ;:j ar.v glw *: spot. and to insure that it shall 
gently t'-irfc ! I e mrfa"* of the water before the line can 
wh it. \\ L* n ti.e halt U taken the strike should be quick 


' but gentle, and the enpturo of the fish will then almost 
I entirely depend on tho tact and temper of tho angler, 
i Patience, however, will bring success, and with it that 
encouragement which is necessary to make an expert at 
the craft. 

Weirs and lock-pools are favourite haunts of trout and 
pike, and the angler will hero find ample scope for mid- 
water fishing. Spinning with a dead or artificial bait on a 
flight of hooks is the most effective mode, and will afford 
tests of skill almost equal to those experienced by the ily- 
fislier. The tackle must bo stronger, as the heaviest trout 
and huge pike nrc often taken by this means. Where tho 
water is less clear of weeds and other obstacles similar 
tackle will do for “ trolling,” especially where the voracious 
pike is the object of tho angler, but the bait and hooks will 
require to be arranged on a different principle. Live-bait 
fishing is also largely practised for pike. 

Many varieties of fish are taken by the simpler mode of 
angling on or near tho bottom of the stream. Um bel, chub, 
roach, perch, dace, gndgron, carp, bream, tench, eel*, and 
other fbdi may he taken in this way. These tMi are com- 
mon to most of our rivers and lakes, although some inhabit 
still, deep water, whilst others prefer running streams. 
Fish bite sharpest in running water, and are sweeter for the 
table when taken from the larger rivers. These arc matters 
with which the angler very soon acquaints himself, brand- 
lings and red worms scoured in moss, gentles kept in sand, 
caddis-worms, and the larva of the wasp arc baits which 
may he used for most coarse fish. It is also well to use 
ground-bait composed of bran and other matters to attract 
the 1i«li to the selected ** swim.” Lobb worms are favoui Itc.s 
with barbel, a heavy fish that is generally caught with a 
" lodger” or stationary bait lying at the bottom of tin* ri\» r. 
Perch like a bright-ml worm, and will readily take a minnow; 
the *■ paternoster,” ft series of hooks arranged a few inches 
from each other, is useful for perch; and jack are sometimes 
taken in this way. Clmb, which may also be caught with 
a fly. are fond of beetles and grubs. Carp nml bream are 
heavy fish, chiefly inhabiting sluggish rivers, ponds, and 
lakes; whilst the gudgeon — a sweet little morsel — affords 
capital sport for the tyro in mid-stream. 

There are ‘‘seasons” when fish may be properly taken, 
the coarser varieties being in best condition in the autumn 
and winter months. Salmon and trout com© on in early 
spring, and offer a fine field of sport throughout the entire 
summer. The angler should be at his work in the early 
morning, and may find his chief reward as the shades of 
evening nr© closing in. Cloudy days are the best, and a 
south-westerly wind is considered most favourable. The 
water is in good condition when a little tinged after rain, 
the fi>h being then less “shy *and more active in the search 
fur fowl The patient angler, however, will not too much 
regard either the wind or the clouds, but os opportunity 
offers will re-echo the aspiration of Izaak Walton — 

w I !n these flowery meads would be, 

These crystal streams should solace me; 

To whose harmonious bubbling noise, 

I with my angle would rqjoiee. 

Rules and regulations for the preservation of onr wntcis 
from unfair and unseasonable fitliing, based upon Acts of 
the* legislature, are enforced in most rivers and lakes by 
conservancy Umrds and angling preservation societies. A 
good deal is likewise accomplished by these latter bodies to 
introduce fish from other countries. Tho char and the bass 
from the American rivers and lakes are amongst the best of 
t lies© importations. They are lively fish and give fino sport. 
Groat numbers of salmon and trout are hatched by artificial 
process and turned into onr riven for the benefit of anglers, 
although much of tho small fiy U consumed by the vora- 
cious pike and perch. 

ANGO LA a country on the west coast of Africa, of 
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somewhat uncertain boundaries, but by most English 
geographers and explorers considered as tying between 
8° 20' and 9 U 20' S. hit., bounded oil the N. by the Congo, 
and on the S. by Benguela. The region, which by the 
natives is also designated Dongo, is mountainous and well 
supplied with water, although along the sea-coast there is 
a broad flat sandy plain. It was first discovered by the 
Portuguese navigator, Diego Cam, in 1480. Very soon 
after this the Portuguese began to form settlements both j 
along the banks of tho Zaire, and at various points of the j 
coast to the south of that river. It was not, however, till . 
1578 that the town of Sr. Paul de Loanda, the capital 
and chief port of Angola, was begun to be built, and it | 
became tbc residence of the Portuguese governor. In ; 
1 0 10 the Poitugueso were driven from Luanda by the . 
Dutch, who retained possession of the place till 1<J 18, ' 
when it was recovered by its former masters. It lias ever ! 
since remained in the hands of Portugal. 

The Portuguese settlements extend into the interior, 
and comprise forts and commercial depots, separated by I 
considerable distances. Two of these depots or fiiros ! 
(fairs) are 700 miles inland, and are under the superintend- ! 
cnee of a Portuguese resident. The Portuguese colonists , 
and the natives meet at these stations for the purposes 1 
of exchange. 

The country has been divided by the Portuguese into 
seven districts — Loanda, that in which tho capital is 
situated ; Dunda, adjacent to the river of the same name, 
described as abounding in com, fruit, and venison ; Reiiga, 
on tie- banks of the Itenga (otherwise called the Zeuza). 
and altogether inland; Moseche, between tho Lurnla and 
the Coan/a, being the province in which the two forts of 
Mnssangnno and Cambambc are situated; Illamba, bctxvec n 
the Danila and the Bcnga, divided into the lower province 
next tin* sea, and the higher, called otherwise Lnmhn, 
further inland; Oarii, to the east of the former; and 
Kmb.u-ca, or Membacca, comprehending the upper region 
of the Lucal.i. The entire population is estimated at 
250.000, of whom not more than 2000 are Europeans. 

The language spoken in Angola is the Bunda, which 
appears to be merely a dialect of the Conpoese, or that 
spoken as' far north as Cape Catherine. A grammar and 
dictionary of this tongue have been compiled by Father 
Can n coat tim. Tho government, laws, and religion prevailing 
among the natives of Angola are in their general features 
the same with those of the other negro tribes of Africa. 
The supremo authority in each district is in the hands of 
n single ruler, who is subject to no regular control. A tax 
is levied by tho Portugueso from tho inhabitants of Loanda, 
and of the other small districts where they haie erected 
forts. In tho course of tho sixteenth century various 
missions were sent out by successive popes with the object 
of diffusing the knowledge of Christianity among the 
inhabitants of this part of Africa, nnd by dint of force 
as well ns of persuasion a good many converts were made ; 
but few uegro Christians now exist here. The country 
is well wooded and fertile, producing palms, citrons, and 
other 'fruits, and the sugar-cane in abundance, as well as 
cotton and grain. The minerals are gold, silver, lead, 
sulphur, and iron ; petroleum iB also found. Wild animals 
abound, nnd the sheep, cow, and horse have been introduced. 
The climate is salubrious in the interior. Tin* exports from 
Angola formerly consisted chiefly of slaves and ivory ; but 
slavery has been entirely abolished, and gum and wax, 
together with ivory, now constitute the chief articles of 
commerce. Of late years a considerable trade has been 
done in tho fibre of the “ baobab, 11 or monkey fruit tree. 
The adaptability of the fibre to paper-making was discovered 
by Mr. Monteiro, and a new and profitable trade was thus 
established. (“Angola and tho River Congo,” by J. J. 
Monte] ro, London, 1870.) 


ANGOTtA or ENGU'RI, a city of Asia Minor, in 39° 
50' N. Iat., 32° 50' E. Ion. Its mieieut name was Ancyra. 
It is pleasantly situated on the river Kugnri. 220 miles 
E.S.E. of Constantinople. Tradition ascribed its origin 
to Midas, and its inhabitants exhibited in a temple of 
Jupiter :i sacred anchor which was siid to 1 m\c been 
discovered at the time of its foundation. This was 
probably a Greek invention to account lor tin* name of 
the city; an anchor (in Greek, ait Lyra) appears on the 
coins struck in the r<*igns of the Antonini, S«-veru>. .md 
Caracal la. When the Galii or Galnta? established tin m- 
selves in Asia Minor. Ancvra U*caim* the capital of a tribe 
which had originally coin** from the neighbouiliood *f 
ioulonse, called Tectosnges. In n.< . 1x9 the wJi.dc 
of Galatia was subdued by the Roman general Manliu**, 
and it became \irtually d» pendent upon Rome. Towards 
the close of the republic. Deiotanis, who was only titrarch 
of the Teetosages, hail extended his authority (n*r the 
oilier Galatian tribes, and a'.MWicd the title of kimr: but 
under Augustus (n.r. 25) flic* whole country was reduced 
to the form of a pro\inoc, of which Ancyra was still the 
rapitak Though deprived of its nominal independence, 
the city flourished under the favour of Augustus. It 
was permitted to assume tin* name A'< UiMe (the Greek 
term corresponding to the Latin Angunta). and at the 
death of tin* emperor, when an inscription < »n bronze was 
erected at Rome to commemorate his nehicxeincnts. tho 
citizens of Ancyra procured a copy and hail it inscribed oil 
marble in Greek and Latin, on a temple dedicated to 
Augustus and Rom**. This inscription, called the J fonu- 
nuntirm Ancif-.'uuuw, was disomti.d in 1551 by Wrantz, 
bishop of Agria, and Vnssador from Ferdinand II. at 
tho Ottoman Forte. A more correct copy was taken by 
Tournefort in 17nl. and by him communicated to Chishull, 
who supplied many of the lost words by conjecture, and 
published it in bis "Asiatic Antiquities.” It lus boon 
repeatedly printed since, particularly as an appendix to 
the writings of Tacitus (Obcilm's edition, tom. ii. p. 
5*fi). The latest copy that has been made of the I^itin 
insciipti* n is bv Mr. Hamilton, who also copied so much 
of the Gieek translation as is legible (" Appendix.” No. 
103). Suetonius ("Augustus" c. 101) speaks of the 
original inscription at Rome, from which the Monument uiu 
Aucxranum was copied, i he iin]K«it.ince of Ancyra under 
the empire is proved by its numerous coins, nn*l by the 
number of its public buildings, and the inscriptions found 
in all parts of the town, it was the scat of one of the 
earliest Christian churches; and in the years 31 1 ..ml 358 
Christian councils were held there. Fagan worship, how- 
ever. had not yet ceased when the Emperor Julian visited 
Ancyra in 302. As the power of Rome declined, the 
frontiers were exposed t<> the rax ages of various enemies. 
In (J25 Ancyra xx*as taken by a general of the Persian 
Chosroes. In 1085 it was captured by the Turks, lmt in 
1102 xvas recovered fora time by the Franks. After being 
for some time the capital of the Turkish empire, it was 
taken by Tamerlane, after bis defeating Bajazct in a great 
battle near Ancyra, 28th July, 1402. In 1415 it was 
recovered by Mohammed I. There are remains of the 
famous .If armor Ancyranum — a white imuhlc temple in 
honour of Augustus. The modern town has manufactures 
of stufl’s and yarns from the line wool of the Angora goat, 
and also leather from the skins. The exports are Angora 
wool, yellow* berries, red dye, gums, xvax, honey, goats* 
bides, and Angora cat skins. The population was estimated 
at 38.000 in 1882. Angora is the principal residence of 
the Catholic Armenians in the Turkish empire. (Toume- 
fort. ** Voyage du Levant,” tom. ii. p. 244 ; “Mtfmoircs do 
1’ Academic des Inscriptions.” tom. xxxix. p. 391; Rasclie, 
Lexicon Rei A 'ummari<r % article “Ancyra;'* Hamilton, 
"Researches in Asia Minor,” Ac.) There was another 
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Ancvra in Phrygia Epictetus, the precise position of which AN'GOULXMX, tho capital, formerly of the province 
is unknown. The coins of both towns have the name in of Angoumois, now of the department of Cliarente in 
the form ANKTPA, not ArKTPA. France, is situated on tho left tank of the Clmrentc, 287 

^ ANGOR NOW or NGORNU, a town of Rerun. in miles S.S.W. of Paris. It stands on a high hill above tho 
Central Africa. It is situated m ar the borders of Lake valley of the Cliarente. The air is pure, and the prospect 
Chad, from the waters of which it is liable to inundations, from tho ramparts, which have boon converted into pnhlic 
and is a place of con^ideralile importance. The population, walks, is extensive and fine. Though occupying so high 
which numbers about 80,000, carry on a large trade in a site the town is abundantly supplied with fresh water, 
amber, coral, metal, cotton, and >Li\c.>. which is raised by machinery. Tho population, including 

ANGOSTURA. al&o known a> Cn i»ai» Uoliyak, the suburbs, was 30,000 in 1882. The ancient part of 
or S.\Nm Tome in: i.a Nh.va Gi \yaxa, a town of the town is ilMmilt, and tho streets are narrow; but the 
\ ene/uela. in Naith America, and capital of the pio\inoe modern part is much better in these respects. Among 
of liiuy.iu.i. is situated on the Orinoco at a distance of the principal buildings arc the cathedral — a very fine and 
about 2 111 miles from iN mouth. The town is built on the complete example of Romanesque architecture — the linnd- 
South hank at a place where the bed of the river is nai nmed < some Hotel do Yillo, the bridge over the Cliarente, and the 
on both sides hv rocks, and to this t ircinustaiicc it owes ! obelisk raised by the government of Charles X. to the 
its name Angostura, which signifies the “Strait." It lies j Jbinphiuess, \vho*o husband took the title of duke from 
bo*. worn the loot of a hill and the fixer, am l the houses J the town. There are also some remains nf a east le, which 
stand pirtlv mi tho bare rock; tiny an* in l v iut.i 1 ioftx, i was formerly the chief residence of the ancient counts 
agieca.'lc. and mostly built of stone, and on the tops an- ■ of Ang'Uilcim*. The city is the seat of a bishop, whose 
terraces, where people sleep in t lie season nf tin* gicatcst j see includes the department of Cliarente. The principal 
lout. 1 l.e Mu ets aie tegular, and for the most part ; scientific establishments are — a college, schools of design 
parallii to t: • course »»f the nxei. width soinetiiin-s UiumN ' and ehemistry. a museum of natural history, and a public 
tl»" Anoo^tm.i isnitaius a t itli.Mi.il. college, i ity ■ libi ary which contains 1-1,000 volumes and sonic valuable 

hall, ai.d hospital, and i- the s \t of a bM, ( .p. In 1 mi 7 , muiuwripts. The chief manufactures are paper, woollen 
th** j. -MiUt;..;: w is at* *it • f whom .‘jiiii were m-giWN. stufis, and earthenware; there are also distilleries and 

Ti.e r.ambor licciea^ed in twi sit) }eai'. to a l h»u: Jimrn, hut sugar woiks. Wine and saffron are produced in the 

has .x ajioj » t i,cd > n »ui. lleuigh at so gte.it a diMiict around the town, and considerable trade is carried 
from ti * ucian, tlie town is i uly about 11*1 fe« t on in grain, fruit, and salt. Tin* Cliarente is navigable f«u 
a^a.- r.e hv 1 «*t ti.* s«*a; and r.ntw iri.M i?».ia*g it*, tn piial stf.micis to Angniileme. 

situ .t.oii it i !:;< xn a iniM ami • >j 1 . 1 I Mnp**ratuie. 'I in* i* Angouleme is a town of great and indeed unknown 

i’** pAit t*» •ittr;t>utis| to the tiad**-x\md-. wl.ieh blow antiquity. It was the tculimnii of the Romans. In the 

reg .! irly f.*> m N*»\i mb. r t*» Max. : ninth century it was ruined by tlw Nonnans. and was 

1 f.'- * h ir.v l U t«i * n ?1.»* t**x\u a 1 i ti.** island Del Medio, twire taken by the Huguenots in the sixteenth century, 
w! !» *. i.*s b»tw..i u ti #■ t-xo t**it-> rmntion**d above, has *Joii It was the birth] dace of Margaret do Valois, llalzae. and 
fi» t « f war* r xxion 1-iw. and «-n the «»f the lixor MontalemUrt. 

o" ' r t'u fit! inure. Rut huge vessels eannot >.dl up to ANGOUMOIS, a district which formed one of the 
th' ••■wii on ,u count of the shoaN. whi« h are \ civ freqm nt ‘ thirtv-threc provinces into which Franco was divided 
i\ :?, ■ i iwvr part of ti;e Orinoco; only such ,i» do not j before the revolution ill 1789. It is now included in 
% d.a-x ir-rc tii.u. * tan navigate it with safety. . the department of Ciiarkntk. 

'Ifa-imat. 1 (iimiTiene of Angostura extends t«> a gnat ! ANGRA, the capital of Terccira, and of the whole 
iliMai.cf w-i Mxxard by means of tie i.um*Tou* 1 ug** nax igable j group of the Azores, is on the south coast of the island. 
i:x* rs xxhii h run from the e t i>t< in dei'lixitx of the Cordilh r.is j It stands on an inlet, from which it derives its name. 


to t i*rin<"‘Co. Considerable trade i* carried on in cacao, 
ii.digo cotton, sugar, hides ji-rked meat fnie.it dried in the 
ar.*l th* hirk to whiih Ango-tiira gives its name. 

In 1819 Angostura was the sieiicof a ei.ugp-s*. the 
res: It *1 wh.eh was tin- formation of the jcpublic of 
O ;o!ir*:a bx the union of Xevv (iran.ula ami Venezuela. 
It * its modern mine from Simon Ihdivar, who fi»vd 

t\* fitiMrv from Spanish ml*-. 

ANGOSTURA BARK f. I n/j upturn Hark or ('u*j*arla 
huK \ ii tin* t«ark of the IJnUjna (’utparia, a tree whiih 
gr,wi in flaMi rn Ven**/u» !a at a hught almve the s*a 
I--.. *? or luiiO fei t. It i* an aromatic tonic and 
febrifuge, and i i r i.sts p!i-gii.g if given in large do-c*. In 
1. *: it 3' r.ot I; *w \»rv inn* h u-«d; but in South 

A':.* i * a it i«i coml.ji r» d very valuable for tl*»- treatment 
of .tejy. .it* me dv-{i*ps*a. and rbronie durrhwa. and 
* *r* - . !;- ii of LT'-at no- in the low malignant fev« rs 
J )r: th« voviijiv disfriits. 'll*; nn*licinal pro- 

ar*- d to a romhinatjoii of txxo f onstit uents, a 
'■■‘••b o.l an. I a bitter* primijde {nntjmturin). The hark 
:■ d i t . ; 1 1 N.i.th America and the West Indies. A 

]- -* *. . .s bifft' hai he*»i Hiih^tifTited. brought from the 
K Ir.*i * It ) t h h*-* n !• ir d To h«- tie* hark of Stryrh not 
nvs-ftr>t«rt. and max h*> known fiom the triie hark bv 
h.*Vi. i an j r.t--.. -* ly b/tfer t iM** .u.<l no smill; while white 
*po«: d *.Tili?» « f lime may U wn (and inon? distim tlv 
with .x i* o.. V • fresi.h broken surfaces of the ungo a - 
tura bark. 


! antjra in Portuguese meaning an ‘•inlet.* 1 Angra bus 
• alvxaxs been the residence of the governor; it is also 
| an episcopal town, and contains a cathedral, five parish 
' ehm dies, a military college, and an arsenal. It is fortified 
and defended by a castle, but baa a very inudi exposed 
hailxmr. It cx)M>rtM wine and grain, but its foreign trade 
D not considerable. Tho Portuguese regency took refuge 
| here from 1x80 to 1833. The population isaliout 12,000. 

ANGUDa LA, or Snakk Isi.am», in the West Indies, 
f*. rining one of the falser Antilles group, is 8 miles N. 
< f St. Thomas, and has an area of 85 square miles. It 
ii a British jsisscssion, under the governor-in-ehief of 
the leeward Islands colony. It lies low, and is wooded. 
Its chief products are sugar, cotton, tobacco, and maize. 
Salt is manufactured from a lake in the island, but fresh 
water is scarce. Phosphate of limo has been discovered. 
It cannot 1>c said to possess a good harbour on account of 
tin* reefs which prevail. Population, 3000. 

ANGUIL LA. See Kku 

AN HALT, a duchy of Germany, with an area of 900 
square miles. It is entirely surrounded, as well as partly 
intersected by Prussian Saxony. Alterations were made 
in its txumdarie* in 1868 and 1870. The present 
aria is about 869 square miles. It is watered by tho 
Ells*, which flows through it from E. to W., and hy its 
ti ibutaries the Muldc and Saale. The south-west districts 
are hilly, but it is fiat elsewliere. It produces coni, fruit, 
fax, hemp, tobacco, timber, silver, copper, iron, and coal ; 
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rears a considerable quantity of cattle and sheep; has 
some manufactures of linen, cotton, and woollen goods, 
and metallic and earthen wares; and hod 232,592 in- 
habitants in 1881, nearly all of whom are Protestants, 
both prince and people having embraced the Reformation 
and dissolved their monastic institutions between the 
years 1521 and 1532. The chief towns of Anhalt are — 
Dessau (the capital), Zerbst, Kdthcn, and Bernburg. The 
form of government is monarchical, and the sanction of its 
diets is required to the imposition of taxes, though the 
fundamental laws rest on the various ordinances promul- 
gated by its princes. The ancestral scat of the princes of 
Anhalt was the stronghold of Anhalt, on the Hartz, which 
is said to have been built in 940. Its only remains at the 
present day are the crumbling fragments of some of its 
vaults. Upon the death of Prince Joachim in 1580 (the 
inheritance of the several branches of the House of Anhalt 
having been united in his person) his four sons divided the 
principality between them; and thence arose the respective 
sovereignties of Dessau, Bernburg, Zerbst, and Kiithen. 
The whole territory is now under a single ruler. Several 
of its princes have figured in political affairs, and shown 
great zeal in the Protestant cause. 

AN'HOLT is a small Danish island in the Kattegat, 



house, and has a population of about 200. 

ANHYDRIDES, the oxides of acid radicles. They | 
arc sometimes termed anhydrous acids; the older chemists j 
erroneously considered them acids. They all become acids 
by addition of water: thus SOj (sulphuric anhydride) 
+H«0 (water) becomes H a S0 4 (sulphuric acid). The best j 
known anhydrides arc the sulphuric, nitric, carbonic; the 
hitter is still in common parlance carbonic acid. 

ANIELXO. TOMMABO, called by corruption BEAS- 
ANIELXO, a young fisherman, and a native of Amalfi, 
lived at Naples towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, under the government of. the Duke d’Arcos, 
viceroy of Philip IV. of Spain. Naples was then suffering 
all the evils of delegated absolute power; its treasures 
went to Spain, its youth were sent to fill up the ranks of 
the Spaniel army, and both were wasted in ruinous wars 
for the ambition and selfish views of a distant court. In 
the year 1617, the Duke d'Arcos, in order to defray the 


who had bought some figs as to which of the two was to 
bear the burden of the tax, and this led to a riot against 
the municipal authorities. Masanicllo then addressed the 
people around him in a speech of course hut fiery eloquence. 
He described their common grievances and miseries, and 
pointed out the necessity of putting a stop to the oppres- 
sion and avarice of their rulers. 44 The Neapolitan people.” 
said he, “ must pay no more taxes ! ” The people cried 
out, 44 Let Masanicllo be our chief ! ” The crowd now set 
itself in motion, with Masanicllo at their head ; it rolled 
onward, increasing its numbers at every step. The few 
Spani.sh and German troops of the viceroy were defeated, 
and obliged to defend themselves within the castles. The 
viceroy in this extremity proposed Cardinal Filomarino, 
the archbishop of Naples, who was a man of ability, and 
withal popular, to act as mediator between him and the 
people. Articles were drawn up under Masanicllo'* direc- 
tion, by which all impests upon articles of consumption 
were abolished, and the privileges granted by Charles V. 
restored, besides an amnesty to all concerned in the in- 
surrection. The Duke d'Arcos, after signing the treaty, 
put a gold chain round Masaniello's nock, and saluted hun 
us duke of St. George. Masanicllo returned in triumph to 
his humble dwelling, and peace wus momentarily restored. 

But Masaniello's mind began to exhibit symptoms of 
derangement. Hi* sudden and giddy elevation, the mul- 
tiplicity of questions referred to him, his total inexperience 
of business, the heat of the Reason, and want of sleep- 
all helped to derange his intellect. He become suspicious, 
capricious, absurd, and even crue 1 ; and at length, after 
committing many extravagances, on the ICtli of July was 
evidently insane. lie on that day escaped from his 
friends, and addressed the people in the Church del Carmine 
in a discourse, at first affecting, but at length wild and 
incoherent. Masanicllo was taken down from the pulpit 
by the priests ; the archbishop spoke to him kindly, and 
advised him to re*t and calm himself awhile in the adjoin- 
ing convent. He was taken into one of the cells, where a 
change of clothes was given him, and he lay down on a 
Couch and rested a few minutes. Armed men soon apj 
I pearetl at the cell door. Masanicllo turned towards them: 
l “Here I am. Do my people want me?’’ A discharge 
from their arquebus?* was the answer of the wretches ; 
and Masanicllo fell, exclaiming. “Ungrateful traitors!” 


expenses of a war against France, thought, as a last ex- 
pedient, to levy a tax on fruit and vegetables, the common 
artielcNof food of the Neapolitan people. The edict which 
announced this fresh impost occasioned the greatest fer- 
ment, especially among the poorer classes of thu inhabit- 
ants. An old priest of the name of Gcnoinn, who bad 
been in prison for some former offence, contributed to 
inflame the general discontent. Masuniello, who was then 
about twenty-five years of age, and who, by his humour 
and natural quickness, was a great favourite among the 
jieoplc of the mercato (the great market-place of Naples), 
spoke loud among his friends against the new t;ix. His 
wife had been arrested some time before at the gates of the 
city, as she was trying to smuggle in some flour, which, 
like everything else, was a taxed article. She was kept 
in prison several days, and her husband had to pay in order 
to obtain her release. Masanicllo had accordingly, as we 
might expect, conceived a violent hatred against the Spanish 
government, lie was at the head of a troop of young 
men who were preparing for the great festival of our I July 
of the Carmel, by exhibiting sham combats, ami a mock 
Attack oil a wooden castle. On the 7th of July, 1047, 
he and his juvenile troop were standing in the market - 

J dace, where, in consequence of the obnoxious tax, hut 
ow countrymen had come with the produce of their 
gardens. The people looked Bullcn and dissatisfied. A 
dispute arose between a countryman and a customer 


and expired. His head was cut off, fixed oil a pole, and 
carried to the viceroy, the body dragged through the streets 
. by a troop of boys, as he had himself foretold a few days 
j before, and then thrown into a ditch. The people then 
i appointed the Prince of Massa their chief, hut soon after 
muidcrcd him. and afterwards chose Gennaro Annexe, one 
of the \illains who had plotted against Masaniello's life. 

AN ILINE or ANILINE OIL is the name given in 
commerce to a mixture of bodies amongst which organic 
bases, known as the aniline liomologues, preponderate. 
Aniline proper, otherwise aniidobenzene or phenylainiue 
(C (l H s Nllo), was discovered by Unverdorben in 1826 as 
a product of the dry distillation of indigo. It is now 
generally prepared by the conversion of benzene into nitro- 
benzene, and subsequent reduction by nascent hydrogen or 
other reducing agents equivalent thereto. 

Nitio-benzene. Aniline. 

tyi 5 N0 2 -f- 3H.i = 2H i O+C„H a NlL : . 

Aniline is a colourless oily fluid which reflects light 
strongly and 1ms a weak aromatic odour; it is sparingly 
soluble in water, but is very soluble in ether, alcohol, 
carbon disulphide, and hydrocarbons. It boils at 182° C.; 
its specific gravity is 1-02. By exposure to air it turns 
brown, probably by oxidation. Its basic properties are 
well marked, a large number of well-defined salts being 
obtainable from it. It is a powerful narcotic poison. 
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Aniline throws down the hydrates from solutions of many 
metallic salts. 

In 1856 Perkin discovered the production of mauve by 
the oxidation of aniline sulphate by pot.isMiun dichromatc; 
this process he subsequently patented. The manufacture 
of aniline soon became a recognized industrial operation, 
the cheapest source being iiitro-bcnzeue, which ''as derived 
from the benzene occurring in coal tar. The discovery of 
fuchsine by Vcrguin in as a product of dehydrogena- 
tion of aniline oils, and the di-eo\eries of triphenyl rosaniline 
(Idea de Lions'), etlnlated and methylated rosan dines (Hof- 
mann's blues and violet A aldehyde preen, iodine preen, 
violets de P.irU. and main other lnautiful and pennaneiit 
dvrs, added rapidly to the magnitude and* importance of 
the trade in colours derived from aniline oils. The value 
of the aniline dyes now yearly manufactured is estimated 
to exceed .4*3,1 Hmi.ijOO sterling. 

ANIMAL. All natural ohjeet> j >ec X vti isalHistoky] 
may b c * divided into thu-c which have life and tlm-e which 
are without life: the former class comes under the sciences 
of Ilioi.nuY. Znni.iXiY.nmi Botany, while bodies without 
life may be viewed under various aspects, such as chemical 
dements [sec Ciij.mi-tky Km ks and Minkkals. Then* 
twi. great ela— e- t .f natural ••bi-et-i aie well marked « ff 
from one another in vari-nv particulars. 1. The elements 
which nuke up living bodies are principally four — viz. 
c;ir'»m, hvdn-ijen. oxygen, and nirp’gvn — together with 
small quant it i. s of m me * tilers. ‘J. Thc-c various elements 
are c«.;n!»i:n.«l in \< ry complex proporti. n- in living holies. 
3. With life i- pres-M an organized stnoture: all living 
loinps therifore hi ing tpoktn of an orymu The 
element of all organized structures i- a Uiinute mass of 
| " »topla>m. and this s-de coiMitu-nt i- called the a H. 
Cells are limit d t«. form a 1 ;.! ti^uc- make up the 

variou* orgnus. 4. Inorganic (< r dent) matt* r exists m* re 
ir !< ss in n.as-i .v.d the notion if iudivMualitv i- not 
sipplicvde a> it i* wl.i-re life i- pr» -eiit. In living bui 
tl.ere is a !*• jin i ir.g ami an till, i !»irth and death, with 
i 1 :?* rn fl::.to p**ri-«iie < ban ge-. r.nd an .:djii>tiM-»t «.f tie 
i:gal.!-:.i to cxMml intlm tic-'*. 0. Every nrg ini-:u h.i- 

tie p*>w« i of assimilating food to rtp.rlr waste. <‘.t. of 
tak ; ng fi ■ :u :r. it* rial r»ut-M»* it-**lf pirtirular ih**iriial 
compound-. anil building up these into detiuite tis-ue . 
'Jixis divisi'ii of things into organic and in"iL r aitie is 
natural and reidily apparent: hut when the atN'npt is 
iii.vilc to r j j further. and give rl. I'lct'-ri-ties which will 
i rhvtnailv s/ p irate rheorzaiiie w.nld into the two kingdoms 
. ..i'ual ami vrg< table, the task bm.mes so difficult that 
.'■on i -MdT.ts of biology are Ini to mat.’itiin the exist* n*v 
«: a third kingdom intenm-di.it* b-twvn tl «• animal and 
V‘v'- ‘ vole. To this debatable Lind Fiofcssnr H.ieekel has 
g".v» .. *i.e i atne fognum I’roilftlcum. Others again object 
tl it. .‘iiste.id i f one boundary line, this necessitates two. 
a«d ta« -«.* no hi tt* r d* fined than th** ri up]*- one. To true 

* ut t: r w lede life KM *ry of the-. low org is :i matter 

•f v*.ry tor,.- derahle difficulty. an l it in.iv b«* that with 
i :rth»*r invr-tigiti* n a d»*f.:.it** ph«e will be found for 
l!*m *Ith»r iri the animal or v* g*-t ihb* kingdom. or, on 
t. ot!.« r hand, it nny l#ei ome rh-arly manifest. that 

i.s no bair.dary Ji\- in mt.ir**. ISi*>lopi<«ts ai»* 
i v f^r th^ nest part agreed that the po«er of takinp 
i*. s j j.vitter as in fb'* #**-■ u! A:m/;h l) i.s rhar.ie- 

* <i in an uial; whereas the power of eon‘tnirtinp 
pro? !vi. - like '.!.«• ve^vt plant; out -if a simple «h«-mi<al 

* if h as .irnnimi'im I irtarate. is evidenee of a 
ve-o table i.at’ire. Mr. S;r.;ih* K* i.t. in his •• Manual «*f 
the I:.? isori.i." :uhls tw» oti.*-r t< *ts (\> a pKiiliarity «>f 
rn >t:o:. tho'-f- f-.rri.s whieh are ani.nai move an if they 
biow wi,. r*» they are pomp and wh.it they an* rncetiup. 
is'h^r^as vej.Tab.i- firms (^.y. tine V*lvov; roll alon^ * 
" blindly (2 ): n animal fonn- alot:*; tUr«- is a "contractile 


vesicle” — a round clear spaco which suddenly disappears 
and appears again, like the revolving light of a lighthouse. 
In the case of higher animals there is not so much difficulty. 

; 1. Animals possess a stomach which either is distinct from 
the general cavity of the body, or may be the body cavity 
itself, ns in tho hydra; 2, nutrition in animals is a 
process of oxidation, in plants of deoxidation; 3, the food 
of animals is organic matter, that of plants almost always 
inorganic matter; 4. animals, except the lowest forms, 
]mssess a nervous system; and 3, their tissues and organs 
are more in number and more complex than those of 
plants. 

Classification is of the utmost importance ns well to 
those just beginning the study of zoology as to those who 
have devoted their lives to it; and the reason of this will 
he at once evident when the general problem of classilica- 
tion i.s thus stated: — u To provide that things shall be 
thought of in such groups, and those groups in such an 
order, as will heat conduce to the remembrance of their 
laws” (Mill's Logic). From this statement, too, the fact 
may be gathered that classifications are continually altering 
as our knowledge of the laws of nature becomes more 
thorough. A perfect classification depends upon a know- 
lrdge (J) of the history of the anatomical derelopment of 
each organUm, aiul (2) of the uses to which it puts its 
organs {physiology). Under anatomical development is 
included not only a consideration of the anatomy of the 
adult, but aNo its development from the embryo, well 
as changes induced by climatic and other influence*, and 
transmitted to the offspring so a< to become hnvditary. 
If we accept Darwin’s theory of the origin of Si»i.* u 
we should also trace the development of each animal from 
the lowest forms through intermediate steps t«* its present, 
condition. But this hist requirement cannot well ho 
fulfilled, as the only means opeu to us for tin* purpose is 
the study of fossil n-inains (|\vi..r.*>NT«>r.«»*.Y). Fossils, 
as a rule, are only the harder paits of animals — hones, 
shell-, dec. — changed oftcu in structure, and sometimes the 
le.i*t im|«ortant part of the AiiimaL Besides this, the 
geological record is incomplete; there arc frequent gap* 
which possibly represent ogcH, and whi<h we can never 
hope to be able to fill up. Classification must thu*. fm 
tho most part (whatever view is tak. n of evolution), 
d« pci a! upon the laws dcdurible from A Nat* >. my. Kmiiry- 
|>1.<»*.Y, l'llYMOLfXiY, and DlSTUIHLTlnx of Anim.iv>. 
All that is proposed on the subject in this article is a \<*iy 
simple and general outline of the characters of the greater 
division-, leaving further details for notice under various 
h«* tiling* 1 . 

Ot the animal kingdom there arc seven great divisions, 
or subkingdoms : V KRTbim ata. Molli s* a, Amiir.n- 
rnitA. Vkiiaiks. F.* iiinodf.icmata, Co:li.m liiat and 
)'i:i>iozoa. It iniiftt l>e remeinborcd that these and other 
divisions of living beings are not precia«dy defined, and that 
tin* characters given for each will not apply in their entirety 
to every indiv idual in that division. The Vertebrates, which 
in* iude Fishi.m, Amphibia, Kkptilpa, Biuhm, and Mam- 
ma i.i a. are distinguished from the rest of the animal 
kingdom (the Invertebrate of Lamarck) by having a spinal 
column. This consists of a tube which in tho adult is 
more or less bony (vertebral column), inclosing a maw of 
r.enes constituting the brain and spinal cord. There is 
al-o another nervous system, the ‘•sympathetic,” which 
»* /ul iti-s the action of the heart, and other organs w hoso 
fu:.<ti*.ns are independent of .the will. The limbs of 
Vertebrate* arc in two pain, which appear in various 
forms, res fins, wings, arms, legs, Ac., or may dw indle down 
to a mere indication as In the slow-worm, or may disappear 
ns in snake*. They are turned away from the nervous 
system, and urn attached to an internal skeleton by means 
of muscles. Au frit ion is necessary not only for growth, 
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but to make up fbr waste of the tissues. Just as a steam- 1 
engine exerts force at the expense of material burned, and 1 
ns part of this material passes away as waste, so in the j 
animal body heat and force aro generated, and waste > 
matters are produced, by a like process of burning. To 
provide for this growth and waste, food is digested into a 
fluid which is taken up by minute tubes and carried to the 
blood-vessels to supply the wants of the blood — the builder 
up of the body. The blood is carried to all parts, nourish- 
ing the tissues, and taking away the products of their ' 
wasting. The blood circulates by means of arteries ami 
veins, the motion being kept up by the rhythmical con- 
tractions of a muscular organ, the heart . Respiration, 
the process of supplying the blood with oxygen, is effected 
by distinct breathing organs, either lungs or gills. 

The second subkingdom is the Mollcsca. Their soft j 
(Latin, mollis) bodies aro generally covered with a shell, 
and hence the popular name 44 shell-fish.' 1 The digestive 
cavity is completely shut oft* from the interior of the body. 
The heart, in the higher Mollusca, lias two chambers ; in 
tie Tuniciita (sea-squirts) it is a simple tuln? ; in the 
I'olyzoa (e.y, sea-mats) there is no heart, and the circula- 
tion is effected by cilia (microscopic hairs which lash 
backwards and forwards). The nervous system of the 
higher forms is made up of three nerve-knots (ganglia), 
one uTmjvo the gullet, another in the u foot,” and another 
placed posteriorly, and these arc joined together by lierve- 
tibres; in the lower forms there is but one nerve-knot. 
Respiration is ellccted by one or two gills (branch ire) on 
each side. 

The third subkingdom, AimntoronA (insects, crabs, &c.), 
luxe j\*t, »>r legs, jaintul to the body. (Gr. art hr on, a 
joMit : pons, pottos, a foot.) The typical arrangement of 
the parts of the body is a scries of rings placed one behind 
the other. The digestive canal is shut off from the rest 
of tie* body. The nervous system consists typically of a 
pair of nerve-knots in each ring, united by nerv c-coiiK 

The fourth subkingdom, Ykkmf,h (worlds), is com]Hised 
of animals which have a long soft body, with two sym- | 
in* trical sides. "When feet are present they arc not . 
jointed to the body. Vermes generally possess a distinct J 
dig.-stivu cax it y, a nervous system, and a remarkable system j 
of tul>cs called tho “ water- vascular system,” xvhich docs ! 
not assist in locomotion, as in the next subkingdom. 
Many are parasites, and in all the organs of sense arc 
x cry simple. 

The KniixiiDEiufATA (star-fishes, sea-urchins &e.) 
haxe a body which is more or less star-shaped. The skin 
U hardened by secreting carbonate of lime, and is generally 
i overed with prickles. (Gr. echinos, a hedgehog ; r/« nun, 
skin.) The water-vascular system assists in locomotion. 
The digestive, canal is distinct from the body; the nervous 
system simple, consisting of a ring round the gullet, with 
numerous rays going to all parts of the body. 

Tho CtEi.KNTKRATA, the sixth subkingdom, is composed 
of animals (e.g. hydra, sea-anemone, corals) whose digestive 
cavity opens into the body-cavity. (Gr. hoi l os, hollow ; 

< nitron, bowel.) Tho vital fluid, or “ blood,” does not cir- 
culate by means of veins and arteries. In most no nervous 
system can be found. Tho body is made up of an outer 
and un inner layer ; and in most members of this subkingdom 
there exist peculiar stinging organs, called 44 thread-cells.” 

The seventh and last subkingdom, Protozoa, contains 
the lowest forms of animnl life. (Gr. protos, first ; zoa, 
life.) The protoplasm docs not develop true layers. There 
is no nervous system, and no Ixidy-cavity. 

ANIMAL CHEMISTRY investigates the chemical 
elements and combinations which go to make up the body; 
the composition of the necessary food -stuffs ; the chemical 
changes which take place in the elaboration of food into 
tissues, Ac.; and tho nature of secretions and excretions. 


The chemical nature of the processes xvhich do not follow 
tho regular course — that is, of those xvhich take place in 
disease — forms a part of this inquiry. Thus, pathological # 
as well as physiological chemistry arc brandies of animal 
chemistry. 

The chemical elements found in the human body are 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, 
calcium, sodium, potassium, iron, chlorine, fluorine, mag- 
nesium, and silicon. Combinations of the fir-t four, 
united sometimes with sulphur and potassium, form what 
are known as proximate principles. These may he 
arranged in three groups — (1) those containing nitrogen, 
the PicoTi-.ins; (2) Fats; (3) A.mvi.oiu^. '1 he following 
mineral substances, formed by combinations of chemical 
elements, are the principal that are found: — Carlsmatc of 
lime, phosphate of liine, and fluoride of calcium, in the 
bone* and teeth — the two latter also in small quantities in 
some tissues; chloride of calcium (common sail) throughout 
j tlie body; iron, in the colouring matter of the blood, in the 
! hair, and other tissues. From the continual waste going 
on in the tissues there result carbonic acid, ammonia, and 
water. See Food, Dior.vnox, Ansui:m<»>*, Ni ikitiux, 

j fcl.CKKTlnN, Ext RLIIOX, Ul sI'lRATloX. 

! ANIMAL HEAT is caused by a sdnw combustion in 
1 the body. As a steam-engine produces heat and motion, 

! together with waste product*, tluoiigh the thcmical union 
; of the carbon of the fuel with the oxygen of the a ; r, so in 
' the capillary vessels all ovtr the body chemical changes aro 
! t. iking place; ox) gen is uniting with tho food, digested. 

; and elaborated, and pmduciug neat .uid lontiailiou of the 
| muscles (/.«*. motion). 1 gixing id* tn. wa^te pr.-dnets, 
i taihouic acid, water, u a, and uric m id. Amxloids 
! (sugar, starch, &c,) and lats are the h-Mt-priuneers; 

| hut the latter are the most efiicient. as thi y jeontain a 
! large quantity of surplus Imlrogen, in aduiti- n t«* larl-oti, 

! ready to he burned off. 1’nN accounts f‘-r the liking of 
I the Esquimaux f*.r oil and blubber. In fidi. amphibia, and 
reptiles the heart do< s iv»t pi oxide f »v that complete 
separation of the oxidized from the unoxidizul blood 
whit h obtains in birds and m minuU: and as a con^quencew 
of this less complete oxidation. lev* heal is gei.uatid in 
tlie cold-blooded X’citibrates. Ex cry m«>ti<iu l> 1 the hotly 
neci ssitates a new chemical combination. 1 bus respiration 
increases xxith activity, and the heat is proportionate to 
the iueuasi d rispiratiou. Childien and those who take 
plenty ui exercise arc wanner than the aged and the 
sedentary. Insects that au* constantly on the wmg aro 
capable of producing much heat. Mr. Newport (I'hll. 
Transact.) quotes in illustration a ease of the mean 
temperature of a boe-liixe timing Max being i'O Fahr., 
while the atmosphere aveiaged only tit 1 ; and during tho 
swarming season the thermonutcr rose as high as RC” or 
— Iti above the surrounding air. I In* temperature of 
birds is higher tlmu mammals and varies with rapidity of 
flight; in the gud it is loir' Fahr., while it rises to lllj 01 
in the swallow. In man the temperature x tries between 
and 101“ Fahr. Animal heat is affected by external 
circumstances, and if reduced or elevated beyond certain 
limits death ensues. Teirestrial animals arc exposed to 
much greater changes of temperature than those living in 
watei, and are therefore provided with speci.il moans of 
resistance. In regions where the winters arc very cold 
birds arc protected by downy feathers, other annuals by 
fur or wool, thus preventing more heat i *caping than the 
l»ody can readily produce. Moreover, at the approach of 
tin* "Arctic winter this covering turns white, which allows 
still lcs> heat to radiate. Whales and other water mam- 
mals. being warm-blooded, arc protected by an enormous 
thickness of fat or blubber, which is a had conductor of 
heat. Man. hv judicious clothing, can guard against cold, 
and can increase the production of heat by muscular 
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exertion and by including in his diet a largo proportion 
of fats. To withstand an excess of heat a special apparatus 
_ exists in the perspiratory glands. [See Pehni'ihatkox.] The 
’ water thns carried off, insensibly by Evaporation, or 
sensibly in tho form of drops, renders latent (or absorbs) a 
large Amount of heat ; men while working at furnaces lose 
in weight, but do not become much hotter. Animal* that 
live in water have no pores of this kind, for, in the lirut 
place, there are no sudden changes of temperature, and 
secondly, water readily carries olF any excess of heat pro- 
duced in the bodv. 

ANIMALCULES, in zoology, is the name given to 
minute animals of varions classes, which require the aid 
of the microscope in order to be been "distinctly. See 
Protozoa, Rotifkiia. 

ANIMISM is the name first used by Dr. E. H. Tylor 
(** lViinitive Culture " and ** Anthropology ") for the 
“ theory of soul*." or *• the principle out of which arose 
the varions systems of spit its and deities in barbaric and 
ancient religions." 

Savage races explain natural events by supposing that 
they are caused by the agency of spiiits, and if the \icw is 
accepted that savages lepresent generally the state of man 
in prehistoric times, then this animistic philosophy is the 
first ever cultivated. It would probably arise from the 
notion of a human soul, and Dr. Tv lor ascribes this belief 
in a soul to the different appearances piescnted by animals, 
living and dead, asleep or awake. and to dreams, when 
persons appear in shadowy, unsubstantial forms. A human 
soul c<*ncviwd, it Mould follow that soul* would l*e .assigned 
to the lower animals, and in a certain sense even to lifeless 
objects, since these also come and go in dieanis. The 
horse and weapon* of the Red Indian are buried by his 
side for lq* u*c in the land of spirits; and a sun iv ail of 
thi* custom e\i>ts in «»ur tivin land in the ceremony of 
leading a soldier's horse at hi* funeral. From these 
l*egi rmings are traced the belief that all the power* of 
nature are endowed with spirit ; and hence the rise of tin- 
various religion*. From the th« i*tic stand-point much of 
.this will bo granted — "The invisible things of Him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen. Wing understood 
by the thing* that are made. e\en His eternal power and 
Godhead ” t Horn. i. 20). 

ANIMUCCIA GIOVANNI, a musical composer, 
the inventor of oratorio. He was Wm at Florence about 
15 m 0. and died at Rome. wh«re lie was predecessor of 
Palc*trin.i as maestro at the V.itiran in K«7I. Animuccia 
had studied under the Hugu< not Claudio Gr.iidiinel, and 
was an accompli*he*l master in his day. though afterwards 
quit** <>v.*r*hadowed by the fame of the immortal Palestrina. 
He gained the friendship of St. Filippo X* ri, and with him 
hit upon the idea of at t noting youths to sacred things 
by an interesting musical religion* s»-nice of a somewhat 
dramatic character, performed after the ordinary oflkt* in 
tne « ratory of the future saint, from this pun ly Catholic 
source gr« w up our oratorio. now so exclusively a Protestant 
form of imi-ir. 

AN ISE ( I’imj/intHa An : *umj is a plant Wlonging to 
tW natural ordi r L'miiki.i.ii Mc.fc. It is indigenous in 
Kg^pt^aml th** i-land* of ti*** .Kgean S< a. but is cultivated 
in many pirt* of Kuiope. ‘J he fruit (aniseed) is ext< 11 - 
siv. !y ' rnplovetl a* a condiment, a* a carminative medicine, 
a:.d for the pnrpo«e of flavouring liqueurs. 

Ih<*word nnithnu « .f Matt. xxin. 28. has lieen trans- 
lat'd " aiii-u but it inure piob ibly iefers, as Dr. Hoyle 
hAV». tu th« common dill < Atu t hum */rareofenM) % which 
also WP-ng* to the l.'n.U llih ra, and is used for the same 
purpo-cs as ani-e. 

5tar or Chinese ania- (IlU'itim anisntum) belong* to 
the Macxoi.iac k.k. This shrub is a native of China. 
Hm ftar-ehape*! fi ..It is largely exerted to neighbouring 


countries, and throughout Asia is used bbth by cooks and 
doctors, os it possesses much tho same properties as the 
Pimpinclla. It/icium rtligiowm of Japan is a sacred tree 
with tho natives. The bark is used as incense in the 
temples, and wreaths are made of it to lay on tho graves 
: of their dead. 

I AN JAR, the chief town of a district of the same name 

j in the native state of Cutch, in Hindustan. Tho town is 
! built on the side of a hill, about 10 miles from tho Gulf of 
Cutch. It was almost destroyed in 1819 by a severe 
earthquake. Both tho town And district were coded to 
the English in 1816 by the chief of Cutch, for assistance 
i rendered him. By a later arrangement, in 1822, tho 
territory was restored on tho condition of a yearly money 
payment, which Wing found too heavy a burden was in 
1832 entirely remitted. The soil is sAndy, and the water 
supply is derived from wells. Population of the town, 
18.900. 

I AN JOU, one of the provinces or military governments 
'into wliich France was divided Wfore the revolution of 
1789. It is nearly coincident with the department of 
! Maink-kt-Loirk, and that part of Ixi>kk-kt-Loii{k 
i which is west of Tours. Its capital was Angkkn. Tho 
; former inhabitants were known to tho Romans as A title- 
; gar*- 

AN JOU. COUNTS AND DUKES OF, were 
amongst the earliest noblesse of France. Some chronicler 
gives the title to the famous Roland. Charles the Bald, 
it is said, bestowed the province in 870 upon one of his 
courtiers, from whom the first family of counts were 
d«‘*condfd. A count of Anjou, named Fulke, joined tho 
eaily crusades, and became king of Jerusalem. His s<>n 
Geoffrey married (in 1127) Matilda, or Maud, daughter 
and heiress of King Henry 1. of England ; ami Henry 1'Uii- 
tagenet, their son, eventually came to the crown as Henry 
II.. the first of the Angevin kings of England. Thus merged 
the first house of Anjou. 

Soon after the conquest of the province by the French 
in the thirteenth century, it was bequeathed by Louis VIII. 
(in 1226) to his fourth son, Charles of Anjou, who com- 
menced the second house of Anjou. He espoused the 
daughter of Raymond Berenger, last count of Provence, and 
through her inherited that extensive fief, including tho 
greater part of the south of France. His government of 
l'rovencc was marked by rapacity, overbearing cruelty, and 
| contempt for tho privileges of his subjects. He was, how- 
> ever, selected by the pope for the throne of Naples, in 
. opposition to Manfred and Conrad in, the last of the Hohen- 
stauffi-iu He invaded Italy in 1265, and in the following 
year a battle was fought near Ben even to, in which ho 
was victorious, and after slaughtering his prisoners and 
sacking the town, he entered Naples in triumph. As head 
of the Goelfic (papal) party lie next inarched into Tus- 
cany; and after a series of battles with the Ghibellines 
( inq»erialists), in which he displayed considerable ability 
and great cruelty, he extended his influence, until he 
reigned not only "over Naples, but over tho whole of Italy. 
Regarding the murder, for it was none other, of the nobid 
young Conrad in, heir to the kingdom of Naples, by Charles 
of Anjon, when, trying to escape after TagUacozzo, ho was 
raptured And brought to Naples, Milman says (“ Lat. Chris- 
tianity." xi. 3) — “ Christendom heard with horror that 
the ro v al brother of St. Louis (Louis* IX. of France), 'that 
the champion of the church, after a mock trial, had 
condemned the lost heir of the Swabian house — a rival king 
u ho had fought gallantly for his hereditary throne— -to bo 
executed as a felon and a rebel on a public scaffold. It 
« was raid that Robert of F landera, the brother of Charles, 
struck dead the judge who had presumed to read the ini- 
quitous sentence. The inexorable Charles would not 
I jicrmit the body to be interred In consecrated ground.** 
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A. 

A, the first letter of the alphabet in the English language, 
and in many others. As :i sound, its power in English is 
at least fourfold, as in the words father , t all. tame., and 
hat. The lii-t of these sounds is that which generally 
prevails in other languages. The modified pronunciation 
of the vowel in tame is partly due to the vowel e at the end 
of the word; in cal/ and similar forms the peculiarity 
arises from the letter /; so that the only true sounds of 
the vowel are peih.tps the long sound in father , and the 
short one in hat. 

The letter a is the most easily pronounced of the vowels, 
requiring neither the retraction of the lips like i (— ee in 
feet), nor their pmpuLioii as in n (=i o»). 

1. .'1 is readily interchanged with o. This is common 
between the (lenuan and English, as halt, cold; alt. old: 
fait, f aid. A is nl-o interchanged with e. Thus the 

Homans generally used an a in those German names 
which now r begin with e. as Albis, Elbe; Amisia. Ems. .3. 
A is interchangeable with i. This is limited to the short 
Vowels, as in tin* Greek negative prefix a* contrasted with 
the Latin In. and the Latin fine with the French sans. 
[See 1.] -I. .1 m i.s interchangeable with o. [See ().] 5. 

Ai is interchangeable with a, as in the Latin fact, lactuca , 
factus, fames, pants, compared with the French lait, 
lot tne % fait, fat m, pain. So the Latin amas , amamus , 
amatis , are emit i acted fiom amais. amaimus, a maids, fi. 
Ac is interchangeable with a. as the ablative musa from 
7 nusae. the iiiiperati\c ama from amae. 

A or AN, the indefinite article. ✓f is used before a 
consonant, an before a vowel. Thus we say an emperor, 
n kiny. Sometimes a virtual consonant exists at the 
beginning of a word without being written, ns in union 
and once, which arc pronounced with the initial sounds of 
y and w, youuion and wunce. Before such words it is 
customary to drop the final letter of the article, at least in 
pronunciation, and there eau be no good reason for not. 
writing a union, a once beloved monarch . On the other 
hand, whenever h is mute, we should retain the n both in 
writing and speaking; thus, a history, but an historical 
work. That an and not a is the primitive form of the 
article, is proved by the Anglo-Saxon an and the German 
tin ; indeed our own numeral one is only another and 
fuller form of the same word. In such phrases as three 
shillings a pound , the article evidently has this meaning. 
In some of the best, modern grammars the term article is 
discarded, and a or an arc described as numeral adjectives. 
The double shape of our article has led to a corrupt mode 
of writing certain words; thus from an efi was deduced a 
we/?, a newt. The letter a often appears prefixed to nouns, 
so as to constitute a kind of adverb, as afoot, aside , aboard, 
VOL. I. 
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noir-a-day *, &c. These, as Home Tookr observes, an* all 
abbreviations of on foie, on sylr. on horde, now-on-dnies. 
See., which thus occur in our old English poet-. This on. is 
an And" S.ixon preposition with the meaning "f in. In 
many words now in use, tin* a in the beguili ng take- the 
place of on. Alive, for instance, mean* on lib*, is. in life. 
‘* So he fell asleep/’ in the old translation of tl.e New Testa- 
ment is, he fell on sleep. The a formerly often prefixed 
to our part hi pies in ing. h'th in the actm* and passive 
sense, as the house is a -preparing, he has gone a-iralkiny. 
has the same origin. 

A 1 is used in •• LI"} 1‘- Register of British and Foreign 
Shipping/’ to denote that a vessel entitled to that appella- 
tion is of first-class character, and her anchors, cables, and 
stores in an efficient state for the conveyance of pa-sengers 
and Jill kinds of goods. The title is, therefore. u»nf«*nvd 
on those ve-.-els only which are new. or (in the case of 
wood vc.-sols) have been ‘‘continued” or efficiently ’■restored." 
From the edition of the Register” for 1-SN> it appears, 
that the letters used to designate lower classes of wood 
vessels are A in red. ,'E, and E. Surveyors from Lloyd's 
I’egister periodically inspect all such \c— cb. and. according 
to their reports, the committee, not the Mirn iH’s. arrange 
them in thediilerent classes. The * A in red * include wood 
ships which hn\o passed the period assigned in the original 
survey, and also .-hips not having had an original character, 
which are found on survey to be of a superior description, 
and iit for tin* conveyance of dry and perishable goods to 
and from all parts of the world. Ships of the „E class are 
those tit for the conveyance of such good- for shorter 
\oyages; of the E, those suitable for com e\ ing cargoes not 
ill their nature subject to sea damage on any \o\nge. The 
figure 1 affixed to the character indicates efficiency of 
equipment, chain cables, anchors, rigging. &c. 

Timber-built vessels, and IIiom* with iron frames and 
wood pl.uiking (termed composite ship-), are classed for 
terms of years according to the ordinary durability of the 
woods u-ed. and some minor conditions. The terms assigned 
to these vessels are indicated hv prefixes to the A 1, as 
14 A L 

Vessels built of iron, being more durable, hold their 
classification continuously upon peril *dical surveys. The 
difference in their construction is designated by the prefix 
of 100, 05. and so on down to 75, to he A 1, as 100 A 1. 

The term A 1 has now become a common expression, 
synonymous with perfect or excellent, and passes current 
in conversation by the whole of the English-speaking nice. 

A in music. The note wc now call A was the key- 
note or m esc of the Hypodorian mode in ancient Greek 
music. This was the favourite mode of the ancients and 
1 
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consequently the earliest organs were made to begin on its 
key-note ; for this reason, and also because the note written 

as A at the bottom of our present bass stave, 


was the lowest note in the ancient Greek system, it o:une 
to be regarded as the first noto in music. It was not 
expressed in the Greek systems by the letter A. The 
Greeks called the key-note of any mode mete {ptatt), or 
middle string, and other notes of the mode wen* grouped 
i«*nnd the wi esc, bearing names corresponding to the higher 
or lower strings by which they were produced on the lyre: 
much as in our own day the tonic sol-fa system has only 
< m* nomenclature for every key, describing not the actual 
n- te (as in the ordinary notation), but only its relation to 
tlsc key-note. The Romans, later on, named the fifteen 
iii-tes of the Greek two-octave scale by the first fifteen 
letters of the alphabet (A to P) ; and it is traditionally 
ascribed to St. Gregory' (a.h. 590), that he further simpli- 
fied the system by using the first seven only (A to G), 
repeating them for the upper octave, as at present. 

Thus A was first the name of the lowest note, or key- 
note, of any mode, and then became limited to the name of 


1 the lowest nuto on the organ, the key-note of the Hypo- 
! dorian mode. In this manner the common ancient Greek 
; scale has been presorvod, and may be played on the white 
notes of tho pianoforte from A to A. It will be found to 
i differ widely from any scale in prosent uso. It would bo 
described as our key of A minor with a flat seventh. For 
the changes which made C instead of A the principal note, 
and the key of C (all white notes) instead of tho Greek 
key of A (all white notes) the principal key in music, 
see Scale. 

AA, tho name of several small rivers, five of which 
belong to Germany, five to Switzerland, three to Flanders, 
one to Russia in Europe, and ono to France. The French 
Aa, ono of the largest of these rivers, belongs to the 
department of Pas dk Calais. 

AALBORG ( pron . ol'bnrg), the principal town of Aal- 
! borg Aint, in North Jutland, is situated on the south side 
: of the channel of tho Liimfiord, about 15 miles from its 
junction with tho Cattcgat. The harbour admits vessels 
drawing 10 feet of water, and has a considerable trndo in 
grain and herringB. There are manufactures of soap, sugar, 
leather, and tobacco. The town is the seat of a Lutheran 
bishop, ami has a cathedral and a very large diocesan library. 
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Tie re is aKo a school of navigation. Thu population in rowing. The tail is not quite half the length of the body— 
was 12.000. Aalborg me.ni'i Eel-tiwn. a name derived gradually tapering from a thick base, 
from the large number of eels found in the vicinity. . The food of the aard-vark consists of ants, and tcr- 

AAR, the principal br.iudi of the Rhine iu fewilzer- mites or “ white nuts;” and wherever the high, mound-like 
land. See Aaiu.at. nests of the latter are to be seen on the plains of South 


AARAU, the capital of th»- canton of Aargau, 1 :i 
Switzerland, is agreeably situated at the foot of tin* Jum 
M ountains on the east bank of the Aar. 4*2 miles N.K. of 
Hem. It has manufactures of silk, cotton, leather, cut- 
lery. and mathematical instruments. Population. #1000. 

AARD-VARK, Earth-Pig. or Cape Ant-eater (Ort/r- 
ttropns cnptnsu) is found in South Africa. It is allied 
to the Hairy A.nt-katkrs of South America, the Pan- 
golins or Scaly Ant-eaten of Asia and Africa, and 
■;mre remotely to the Smiths and Armadillos — the 
whole group forming the orJcr Edentata. 

The aard-vark is distinguished from the other ant- 
eaters by the pccKcKbimi of teeth, hut these arc of very 
simple structure, five on each side of both jaws, and none 
in front. The body i.s about 4 feet long, stoutly built, 
and but scantily covered with brownish, bristly hairs. The 
muzzle is slender and hog-like, with a small mouth ; the 
tongue is long and flat, covered with slimy saliva; the eves 
■ue small; and the ears erect, large, and jxdutcd. Tho 
b gs are short; the feet long and placed flat on the ground; 
the toes — four on each front foot, and five on each hind one 
— are armed with hoof -like claws, well adapted for bur- 


Africa, there the traveller has to be candid lest bis lim.ncs 
or wagons should meet with an accident from the exten- 
sive burrows of tho ant-eater. At night, when all is still, 

1 the timid creature may bo seen warily venturing from its 
burrow, where it has been sleeping during the day. It 
, makes its wAy to the nearest ant-hill, and with its strong 
| claws quickly tears a hole iu the hard outer crust, puts in 
its snout, and feeds on tho ants by means of its long slimy 
tongue. If disturbed it easily makes its escape, as it can 
, burrow faster than a njan can dig. It grows very fat, and 
is thought good food by the settlers, 
i Two other species of Orycteropus are known — Oryctero - 
| pus senegalensis in Senegal, and Orycteropus athiopicus 
in Southern Nubia. 

1 The fossil bones of nn extinct Ant-eater have been 
found in the inioccne deposits of France. The animal waft 
of great size, partaking to some extent of the structure of 
both pangolin and aard-vark; it has been named the 
Macrotherium. 

AARD-WOLF ( Proteles Lalandii), or Eartli-w'olf of 
tho Dutch colonists of tho Gape. Tho genus Proteles 
appears to be an intermediate link between tho IIyjcnas 
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and Civets; it contains only one species, which is a 
native of South Africa. In general form and appearance 
the aard-wolf greatly resembles the hyaena, excepting 
that it is very much smaller than any species of those 
animals ; nevertheless, as in them, the hinder quarters are 
low and trailing, the shoulders thick and muscular, while 
it full coarse mano runs along the spine, so that at first 
sight the animal might bo taken for a young striped 
hyaena, tlio more so as it closely resembles that animal 
in the colours and markings of the fur. It differs from the 
hyarna in having five toes instead of four on each foot. In 
the form of tho head, and in its dentition, it more nearly 
approaches tho civet. 

The aard-wolf is nocturnal in its habits, and constructs 


a subterranean burrow, at the bottom of which it lies con- 
cealed during tho day-time, only venturing abroad during 
the night. It is partially gregarious, several individuals 
being the tenants of the same burrow, which lias usually 
three or four distinct entrances, in order to facilitate 
escape under circumstances of danger. Notwithstanding 
the trailing of the hind quarters, the aard-wolf runs with 
considerable quickness; when irritated it erects its mano 
like the liyrona ; in its disposition it is very wary and 
cautious. Its food consists of carrion and small animals, 
not excluding ants. 

AAEOAU (French, Argo vie), one of the twenty- 
two Swiss cantons. On the north the Rhine separates 
it from the grand- duchy of Baden; the cauton of Bale 
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hounds it on the west, that of Zurich on the east, and 
that of Lucerne on the south. It takes its name from the 
river Aar, which rises in the glaciers of the Grimscl, which 
form the southern limits of the canton of Bern; and after 
flowing through the lakes of Ilrienz and Thun, and past 
the towns of Rem, Solcure, and Anrau, falls into the 
Rhine on tho south hank, about 14 miles above Laufcn- 
lnirg. The wholo length of its course is nearly 200 miles. 
Near Handeck, on tho route from Mciringon to the Rhone 
Glacier, the Aar forms the Handeck Falls, and precipitates 
itself, in nu unbroken mass, into an abyss 250 feet in depth. 
Next to tho Tosa and Rhine Falls this is the most imposing 
cascade, in tho Alps. 

Tho canton of Anrgnn is a pleasant and, in many parts, a 
fertile district, diversified by hills, mountains, and valleys. 
It is partly traversed by the chain of the Jura Mountains, 


but they hardly attain the height of 3000 feet; in fact, 
the canton is the least mountainous in Switzerland. The 
laud is fertile and well cultivated, and there are extensive 
vineyards. The chief manufactures arc cotton, silk, and 
hosiery. The area is about 5o8 square miles, and the 
number of inhabitants in 1S81 was 11W, ti l 5. Gcrinau is 
the language in general use. The canton contains tho 
castle of Habslmrg, or Hapshurg, the former seat of tho 
present imperial family of Amstvia. 

AARBUUS, the principal town of Jutland, is situated on 
the east coast, at t he mouth of the Mdllc-Aa. It is tolerably 
well built, is the scAt of a bishop, and has the largest 
cathedral in Denmark. There aro manufactures of 
spirits, leather, cottons, woollens, and tobacco, and also 
soma extensive tiidicrics. The harbour is small, but 
safe and convenient. The population in 1882 was 
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lfi.000. The first Christian church in Denmark was built 
at Aarliuus. 

AARON, the first high-priest of the Jews, son of 
Ainram, of the tribe of Levi, and the elder brother, by three 
years, of Muses. Though inferior in ability and fmeo of 
character to his younger brother, he was a man of ready 
speech, and assisted Moses in guiding and controlling the 
Israelites in their journey from Egypt to Canaan, l^eft in 
charge of the people while Moses was on Mount Sinai 
receiving the Law, he yielded to their demand for an image 
to worship. and out of theii golden ornament « made them 
an idol in the shape of a calf, in imitation of the Egyptian 
images of the god Apis or Mnevis. For this act lie was 
Sternly reproved by Moses, and the people were severely 
punished. Notwithstanding this weakness, lie was soon 
afterwards set apart, with liis sons, to miniver in the 
priests’ cilice, which was made hereditary in his family. 
He sustained this cilice until hi'' death, which took place 
in the year 1451 n.r. — tlu* fortieth year of the wilderness 
journey. The interesting circumstances of his death arc 
recorded in Num. xx. -o-’i 1 .'. Tlu* word Aaron i.s prob- 
ably yi Hebrew origin, signifying ** Enlightened." and is the 
same as H.iriin. s«» common in the East. 

A BACA, or Manilla Hemp, is the fibre of Afnxa testifix, 
anati\eif t he Philippine hies. The leaf-stalks are split 
into long strips, and the fibrous pait is then separated 
from the fWiv pulp u;.d manufactured into ropes fur naval 
and • ther purpus. s They lack flexibility, but are exceed- 
ingly durable. Sane *4 the finer kind" of fibre are woven 
ins sbiwh. S»e Mi Hi:mi\ 

ABACUS. in arcbitectme, is the Ieu4 tablet, whether 
sq'un* i t i bbaig. whieli is aim* H aluais fi-niieJ the 
no uhb d <r otl.it wi-M- i-iiiirhed capital of a column, t<* 
KJppMt tin- leri/* t.tal cut iMat ure. 

A BACUS, the nunc given by tbo Crock* t«* an instru- 
ment ciujd y r.l t«. farilitat** arithmetical rah illations. It 
«on*i>t* i f a frame, trmersed by 'tiff wires, on which beads 
(•r tnuuti rs are strung so as to move easily . It is seldom 
ns.-d in Engl rid. ixccpt in inf.iut mIuM*. where it is 
geiic:ai]\ employed in ti aching elementary arithmetic. It 
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wis larg-lv li'ied both by the Greeks and Romans and 
i* stiil ger.ej ,|J in China and further India. fn the 
abiae (him the heads on the top right-hand row are units; 
tl o*i* on the t •* ii *» ; nii*l so r.n. *1 bus. as it stands, the 


! he gives notice of abandonment it is irrevocable, and the 
| value of the ship or goods is retained by the underwriter. 

' In some countries the time is fixed by law within which the 
insured, after being informed of his loss, must elect either 
1 to abandon or not; but in England no particular period is 
fixed— the rule being that notice of abandonment must be 
given within a reasonable time, any unnecessary delay being 
regarded as intimating the insurer's intention not to aban- 
don. The effect of an abandonment is to mnko the owners 
trustees for the underwriters ; and the captain and crew of 
the vessel are bound to exert themselves to the utmost to 
save ns much property os possible, and, in turn, are entitled 
either to full wages and remuneration from the insurers, or 
to so much as the value of the goods saved will justify. 

Sec Justice Park on “Law of Insurance,” Anmuld on 
“ Marine Insurance,” and Maude and Pollock’s “Law of 
Merchant Shipping.” 

Abandonment in railway law signifies the permission 
giren by the Hoard of Trade to a company, on certain 
'• conditions, to relinquish the making, maintaining, or 
working of a railway, or portion of a railway, for wl ich 
parliamentary powers had been obtained and conditions 
undertaken. 

ABATEMENT, a term derived from the old Ernu h 
word abater, which signified to heat down, prostrate, or 
destroy. In law it is used (1) to signify the remedy 
allowed to a person unlawfully anno\ed or injured of 
destroying or mno\ing that which gives offence. pr«-\ided 
that be commits no breach of the peace, nor docs mom 
injury to the thing than is necessary for effect ing his 
purpose; and in the event of any public nuisiiue. such is 
a gate or fence placed across a public road or path, the 
right of any person to peaceably remove it; (*2) in fiee- 
. hold property, when a stranger takes possession without 
‘ a title, and keeps the heir or devisee out of possession; 
(3) in legacies, when, owing to Insufficiency of funds, tbo 
full amount cannot be paid, and when thcrefoie a propor- 
tionate abatement lias to be made; (4) in actions, when it 
ran be shown that there is something which renders it the 
duty of the court to put an end to the proceedings, or that 
there is a defect in form or personal ineompotency of tl.o 
parties suing. 

Abatement or Rebate , in commerce, are terms u**cd to 
signify a discount allowed for prompt payment : the 
difference in value between an immature bill and the sumo 
instrument arrived at maturity; and the difference in 
interest allowed by bankers when loans which haw I'cou 
taken for a specified term are paid off by permission at an 
cailier date. It was also formerly employed to signify an 
allowance occasionally made by the customs authorities 
from tin: duties charged upon such goods as weie damaged, 
but no abatement won ever Allowed upon the goods which 
are now liable to duty; and the term has in this sense 
become obsolete. 


i.irrb*-r 07,0 l* > rrpr**'<*iit« d uj*Mi tie* right-hand side. 

ABANDONMENT i' a term ii'cd in marine insurance 
to e . e-s the abandoning or Mim-nd* ring of a ship or 
p r 'N i’.-nreil. to the insurer. It i* a principle of English 
1 iw t I. ' it the ii;M;mr h i- the right to abandon and to compel 
th* 1 h.-nor* to pay the full tain#* of the thing iiiMired in 
twr\ r t-e "wh.-re, b; the happening of any of the perils 
cr 1 1 < ' - f * » ? : i i - i'-'Uitd against, the voyage i*. ]o*«f, or not 
WM-tii p i r - 1 . * ig. and the projected ndwnture is fiii'dratcd; 
orwl.»rf th< thin; in-un d is so damaged and spoiled as 
to be of ] ;tb- or n*» \.»hii* to the owner; or where the 
KiH.ige J. wry high; or win re what is saved is of less 
value than the Bright; or where further expense is 
necessary. and the insurer will not nrnlertake to pay that 
exp* r.«e” (Marshall on the l * Igiw of Insurance”). As the 
contract of iiiMiranr <• i.-, one of iiulcrrinity, the insurer is 
At i.l-erty to abandon or r.ot, as lie thinks proper; but if 


i Abatement, in heraldry, is a mark placed over part of 
a family coat of arms, to siguify that the wearer has been 
; guilty of an unworthy act. In some w'orks on this subject 
se\ era! such marks are distinguished, but they are altogether 
■ repudiated by many authorities. 

I ABATIS, in the military art, is a number of felled 
I trees, having the smaller branches only cut off, which 
| are placed side by side, with their trunks towards the 
defenders. An abatis serves as an obstacle to the advance 
of an enemy, being in front of A line of troops, and 
frequently between redoubts of earth formed at intervals; 
it is Also disposed about a weak part of a field-work, in or 
beyond its ditch, for a like purpose. The trees arc fastened 
to the ground, and the approach to them should bo defended 
by a flanking fire from collateral works. 

ABATTOIR, the name given by the French to tho 
public slaughter-houses which were established in Paris, 
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by a decree of Napoleon, in 1810, and finished in 1818. 
There were three on the north wdo of Paris, and two on 
the south side, not far from the barriers, and about 2 
miles from the centre of the city. A general abattoir, on 
a very extensive and improved scale, and at a greater 
distance from the city, has since been constructed, and 
other towns in France have erected abattoirs. An inspector 
is appointed at each abattoir, and means are taken to 
prevent unwholesome meat being sold. The manufacture 
of glue, gelatine, Prussian blue, hoof oil, blood manure, 
and other chemicals produced from offal, are conveniently \ 
placed near the abattoirs, and tripe is also mado within the 
establishments. There are slaughter-houses under public I 
regulations in nearly all Continental cities; and those of ! 
New York and Philadelphia, and most other of the cities j 
of the American Union, ore placed on a similar footing. ; 

The great cattle-market in Smitlifield, for the supply 1 
of London, existed above five centuries; but the spot 
was originally a piece of waste ground beyond the city, ! 
instead of being, os at present, snrroundcd by a dense 1 
population. In 1855 it was removed to Copenhagen > 
Fields, where there are two public slaughter-houses, but 
large numbers of cattle and sheep arc still driven through : 
the crowded streets of the metropolis to be killed at 
private slaughter-houses. Since 1855 these have been 
licensed by the magistrates, and their occupiers have 
hem compelled to conform to certain regulations. 

By the Metropolitan Building Act, passed in 1844, it 
was provided that in 1874 the killing of animals for food 
in private slaughter-houses should cease in London. In 
1873, however, a select committee of the House of Commons 
recommended that they should be allowed to be continued, 
but that their diminution should be accelerated by the 
construction of Niniightcr-houses attached to public markets. 
The 87 & 88 Viet. cs. 67, passed in 1874, prohibited the 
establishment of any slaughter-house without the sanction 
of the local autlftrity, which is empowered to inspect and 
make orders nml by-laws for their regulation. The abattoir 
at the foreign cattle market, at Deptford, is probably the 
most complete building of the kind in the world. 

ABAUZIT* FIRMIN', a French scholar, was born at 
Uzi?s in Languedoc in 1678. His parents were Protestants 
in good circumstances; nml after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes he was enabled to escape, by his mother’s 
rout i Banco, from the hands of the authorities, who wished 
to educate him in Catholicism, and was sent to Geneva. 
Here lie prosecuted his studies with such intense ardour 
that lie made considerable progress in almost every branch 
of human knowledge. In 1698 he visited Germany, 
Holland, France, and England, but returned again to 
Geneva, where he spent the remainder of bis life. He 
enjoyed the esteem and friendship of the most distinguished 
men of the age iu which lie lived, Sir Isaac Newton, Pococko, . 
Voltaire, Rousseau, nud many others, having expressed the 1 
highest admiration of his extensive acquirements and 
extraordinary power of memory. Ifo declined the offer of 
the chair of philosophy, which was mado to him in 17*23 ; 
hut in 1726 he accepted the post of honorary librarian to tho 
city of his adoption. He died 20th March, 1767, in his 
eighty-eighth year. His published works are few and 
unimportant. Ho contributed some theological, historical, 
and scientific articles to the “Journal Helvetique,” and 
wrote several papers for Rousseau's “Dictionary of Music.” 
Ho also edited Spon's 14 History of Geneva,” and rendered 
valuable assistance to a society which had been formed for 
translating the New Testament into French. One of his 
essays, disputing the canonical authority of the Apocalypse, 
excited much attention at tho time, but it was conclusively 
answered by Dr. Leonard Twclls. His religious opinions 
were Unitarian, and at his death his heirs, who were Roman 
Catholics, destroyed the greater part of his papers. A 


collection of his writings was published at Geneva In 
1770, and an imperfect edition in London in 1773. 

ABBA* the emphatic Chaldee form of the Hebrew 
word a(, signifying father. It was expressive of love, 
confidence, and submission, and its use was only permitted 
to members of tho family, being forbidden to servants and 
slaves. It occurs three times in the New Testament, 
Murk xiv. 36, Rom. viii. 15, and Gal. iv. 6. 

ABBA'S L, king of Persia, seventh of the Sufi dynasty, 
commonly called Shall Abbas the Great, was born in 1557. 
He was youngest son of Mohummcd Mirza, but obtained 
possession of the tliroue at the age of eighteen, after 
heading the nobles in a successful rebellion against his 
father, and causing his elder brother to be assassinated. 
He was possessed of remarkable talents and great energy 
of character; and after protracted conflicts with tho 
Uzbeks, who had occupied Khorossan, and witli the Turks 
and Tartars who hud taken a large portion of Persian 
territory in the west, he succeeded in regaining all tho 
provinces that had been lost, and at the time of his death 
his kingdom extended from the Tigris to the Indus. Ho 
introduced many reforms in the internal government of 
Persia, and protected the mercantile establishments which 
had been founded by the English, French, and Dutch at 
Gombroon ; but, assisted by the East India Company, he 
attacked the settlement of the Portuguese on the island of 
Ormuz, and took possession of it on *2*2nd April. 16*22. 
He endeavoured to protect his subjects from the tyranny 
of subordinate officials, but in his own affair'* he was 
jealous and savagely cruel. AH his sons became vic tims 
to his suspicions — the eldest being put to death, and tho 
eves of the others pin i-i.L. He died in 1628, and was 
succeeded bv bis grand so . Shah Sufi. 

ABBASIDES* a Moslem dv nasty which succeeded the 
Onriimilades in the caliphate in the year 750 a.t>.. and 
retained it until 1*250 a.i>. The name of this family is 
derived from their ancestor Abbis-bcn-Abd-ul-Motallcb, 
a paternal uncle of the prophet Mohammed. The first of 
the family to obtain recognition as caliph was Abul Abbas, 
snrnained Al-SaiTah or the Blood-shcddcr, who ascended 
the throne in a.i». 750, but died after a reign of three 
years, and was succeeded by his brother Al-M.iuMir 
(753-771), who removed the seat of government from 
Damascus to Bagdad. It was at this city that tlm 
caliphate enjoyed its greatest splendour, and it was during 
the reign of two members of this family. Harun-al-Rxshid, 
grandson of Al-Mansnr (786-8010, and his son Matnuu 
(813-833). that the Arabic empire reached its highest 
point of prosperity. The epoch of Ilunufs reign has. iu 
the remembrance of Mohammedan nations, become tho 
golden age of their dominion, and the wealth, luxury, and 
splendour of the court of Bagdad at this p<-i iod are exhibited 
in many of the stories of the ** Arabian Nights.” Flourishing 
towns sprung up in every pait of the empire, traffic by land 
and sea increased, ami Bagdad rivalled even Constantinople 
in magnificence. His son Mamuu is even more worthily 
eeleluated for the encouragement he gaw to science and 
literature. During his reign he founded colleges and libra- 
ries iu the principal towns of his dominions, and caused 
w’orks on astronomy, mathematics, metaphysics, natural 
philosophy, and medicine, to be ti undated from the Sanscrit 
and Greek into Arabic. The wealth and luxury of the 
empiie proved fatal to its power, and the closing period of 
the reign of Mamuu was troubled by successful rebellions 
in the west, and disturbances iu the north and east. To 
strengthen himself against his rebellious subject#, Motasun 
(833-81*2), the brother and successor of Mamuu. formed 
regiments of Turkish youths and appointed them his body- 
guard, rnd these, during the reign of his successors, became 
to the caliphate what the Praetorian guard had been to 
the Roman emperors. The family continued to hold the 
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caliphate during tlio next two centuries, but over a 
gradually diminishing empire, and after the reign of Iihadi 
(934-940) with merely nominal power. Province after 
province became independent, until only Bagdad and 
the surrounding district remained; and in a.d. 1257 
Mostascm, the last of the line, was slain by the Tartar 
Hulaku, who took Bagdad, pillaged it for seven days, 
burnt it, and put au end to the government of the 
Abbasides. 

ABB^ is the French term for Abbot, and originally 
signified the ruler of a monastery, but by a concordat 
between Pope Leo X. and Francis I. (15 Hi) the king 
obtained the right to nominate 225 abhes, commend ataircs 
who, without having any duty to perforin, drew about one- 
third of the revenues of the various monasteries to which 
they were nominated. The result v\.e» the formation of a 
class of men whose connection with the offices of the 
church was of the slenderest character, but who occupied 
a very conspicuous place in French society. Many of them ] 
acted as tutors in private families, others were professors 
at the universities, and a great many employed themselves 
as men of letters. On the other hand, many were merely 
parajjjtis of the wealthy and titled families, and were often 
of very indifferent character. After the middle of the 
sixteenth century the title was bestowed upon all voung 
ecclesiastics, whether in office or not. 

ABBEOKOUTA. a large city of Western Central 
Africa, and capital of the Egba nation, is situated in hit. 

7 3 8' X., Ion. 3' 20' E., on the river Ogoon. about 80 miles 
X. of Lagos. It is in reality a collection of small towns 
and tillage*, and its population i> 150,000. Its situation 

very pleasant, and it is surrounded by a wall of hardened 
mud, 1« or 20 miles in circumference. The town li.us been, 
and still is. the scene of devoted missionary labours, and 
human sacrifices and the slave trade have been abolished ; 
but the progress of the country has been hindeied by fre- 
quent wars with the king of Dahomey. The chief trade is 

i. i palm oil and grain. 

ABBESS, the superior of a nunnery or other female 
religious community. An abbess, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, possesses in general the same dignity and author- 
ity as an abbott, except that she cannot exercise the 
spiritual functions appertaining to the priesthood. An 
abbess, for example, cannot confer ln*r nuns, although it 
appears that in ancient times she w.is allowed to do so; 
but that practice was suppressed. Acceding to a decree 
of the Couiu.il of Trent, it i*- recommended that an abbess, 
at the time of her election, should he at least fortv \enrs 
old, and have made profession for eight \«*ars; and it is 
forbidden that any person be elected to the dignity who 
has not be- u professed h r five years, or is under thirty 
years t f age. 

ABBEVILLE, a r;ty in th»* X*. of France, in the do- ! 
part.nent of Somme. is situated on the river of that name, j 
in a \ alley of great beanty. It i-, a place of considerable 
trad**, and baa various manufacture*, whirii include velvets, ' 
f,,, t '-ns. serge-, lurnican*. &c„ linen and bed-ticking, j 
Im< sag and bleaching are al-o carried on. The Somme, at 1 
l gn water, i-, navigable up to the town for vessels of 300 1 
t' ’ 'I h* population of the town in 1882 was 20,00(1. J 
AoK* v.ile is fortified, and has five gates. The houses are 
V'-m rally of brirk. but tic re are in its narrow* streets some : 

ii. tere-tmg *tnutuiei of old timber. The west front and ! 
h portion of the nave of the cathedral of St. Wolf ran are ‘ 
par! of a niagnlfi. < nt d* -ign never completed: the facade * 
i-* a splendid e vim pie of the flamboyant Gothic. Abbeville i 
i> 20 miles X.W. from Armen-. and 120 X.W. from Paris. j 
It is ('debrated from the traces r>f primeval man found in 
‘he ri\ f r gravel of the neigh Lmrhood, which throw back the : 

• .ronology of tin human peri'*i to a very remote antiquity, i 
I/r-nry 1IL met Louis IX. at Abbeville in 1239, and con- [ 


eluded a peace, by the terms of which he rcnouncod his 
claim to Normandy and other provinces. 

ABBEY (from the French aftftaye), a religious coin- 
j munity presided over by an abbot or abbess. When the 
j superior was denominated a Prior, the establishment was 
i called a Priory; but in later times there was no real dis- 
I tinction between a priory and an abbey. The priories appear 
I to have been all originally off-shoots from certain abbeys, 

! to which they continued for some time to bo regarded ns 
subordinate. After visitations of inquiry, Henry VI 11. 
suppressed some small monasteries in 1525, and again in 
153 C; and all religious houses throughout the realm were 
suppressed by Parliament in 1539-40. Tanner gives the 
number as 186 large monasteries, with a rcvcnnje of 
£104,919; 374 lesser ones, with a revenue of £33,479; 
and 48 houses of the knights-hospitallers, with a revenue 
of £2385. See Monastery. 

The terms abbey and priory arc now* commonly applied 
to the buildings formerly occupied by the religious com- 
munities. 

In the early time of the French monarchy the term 
abbey was applied to a duchy or earldom, as well as to a 
religious establishment. 

ABBOT* the title of the superior of certain establish- 
ments of religious persons of tho male bcx, called abbeys. 
The word abbots or abbat as it lias been sometimes 
written, comes from abbatis , the genitive of aftftmr, which 
is the Greek and Latin form of the Syriac abba , of which 
the original is the Hebrew aft, father. It is, therefore, 
merely an epithet of respect, and appears to have been at 
first applied to any member of the clerical order, just ns 
the French “pirc " and the English “father,” which have 
the kune signification, still are in the Roman Catholic 
Church. In the earliest age of monastic institutions 
however, the monks were not priests; they were merely 
holy persons who retired from the world to live in common, 
and the abbot was one of their numbc#whcin they chose 
to preside over the association. The general regulations 
! for monasteries, monks, and abbots (licgumenoi) of the 
. Emperor Justinian, in the sixth century, arc contained in 
| the “ Novell ®, " which form a part of tho “Corpus 
, Juris.” In regard to general ecclesiastical discipline. 

• all these communities were at this timo subject to 
the bishop of the diocese, and even to the pastor of the 
1 parochial district within which they were established. At 
length it began to bo usual for the abbot, or, ns he was 
called in the Greek Church, the archimandrite (that is, 
the chief monk) or the hegumenos (that is, the* leader), 

1 to be in orders; and since tho sixth century monks genrr- 
j ally have been priests. In dignity an abbot is considered 
j to stand next to a bishop, but there have been inanv 
abbots in different countries who have claimed almost an 
equality in rank writh tho episcopal order. In England, 
according to Coke, there used to be twenty-six abbots and 
two priors, who were lords of Parliament, and wit in tho 
House of Peers. These, sometimes designated sovereigns 
or general abl>ots, wore the mitre (thongh not exactly the 
same in fashion with that of the bishops), carried the 
crozicr (bnt in their right hands, while the bishops carried 
theirs in their left), and assumed the episcopal style of 
lord. Some croziered abbots, again, were not rnitred ; and 
others who were initred were not croziered. Abbots who 

{ resided over establishments which hod sent out several 
iranches, were styled cardinal-abbots. There were like- 
wise in Germany prince-abbota as well as prince-bishops. 
In early times we rend of field-abbots (in Latin, abbate t 
miUted) and abbot- counts {abba - comitet or abbi- 
comites). These were secular persons, upon whom the 
prince had bestowed certain abbeys, for which they were 
obliged to render military service as fpr common fiefs. A 
remnant of this practice appears to have subsisted in our 
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own country long after it liad been discontinued on the 
Continent* Thus, in Scotland, James Stuart, the natural 
son of James V., more celebrated as the Regent Murray, 
was, at the time of the Reformation, prior of St. Andrews, 
although a secular person. And the secularization of 
some of the German ecclesiastical dignities has since 
occasioned something like a renewal of the ancient usage. 
In modern times a prince of the house of Brunswick (the 
Duke of York) was at the same time commandcr-in-chief 
of the British army and bishop of Osnabrtick. The efforts | 
of the abbots to throw off the authority of the diocesans • 
long disturbed the church, and called forth severe denuncia- l 
tions from several of tho early councils. Some abbeys, ; 
however, obtained special charters, which recognized their 
independence, a boon which, although acquired at first 
with the consent of the bishop, was usually defended 
against his successors with the most jealous punctiliousness. 
Many of the abbots lived in the enjoyment of great power 
and state. In ancient times they possessed nearly absolute 
authority in their monasteries. Of the religious orders 
founded after the eleventh century, only some named the 
superiors of their monasteries abbots ; most, from humility 
or other cause, used the titles of prior, major, guardian, 
or rector. 

ABBOT, GEORGE, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
born at Guildford, in Surrey, 29th October, 15G‘i, nml 
was the son of a cloth-worker. After passing through 
the grammar-school of his native town, he proceeded 
to Baliol College, Oxford, in 1578. In 1583 he entered 
into holy orders; in 1593 he took the degree of B.D., 
and in 1597 that of D.D., in which year he was also 
elected Master of University College. After this he was 
three times appointed Vice-chancellor of the University. 
In 1599 Abbot was promoted to tho deanery of Winchester, 
and in 1604 lie was appointed, with seven other Oxford 
divines, to translate part of the New Testament. In 1608 
he was made clusplain to the Earl of Dunbar, and attracted 
the notice of King James I. by his earnest efforts to bring 
about a union between the churches of England and Scot- 
land, to obtain which the earl had been intrusted with a 
mission to Scotland. Promotion rapidly followed, and in 
December, 1609, he was appointed Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, was translated to tho see of London in the 
following February, and little more than a month after- 
wards was elevated to the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
In 1622, while hunting, he accidentally Hhot one of the 
keepers with on arrow, which caused the mans death 
within an hour. A clamour having been raised against 
him by hies enemies, a commission was appointed by tho 
king to examine into the qnestion whether this involuntary 
homicide incapacitated him from the duties of his office. 
Their decision was favourable to Abbot, and he retained 
his office until his death, which took place at Croydon, 
5th August, 1683. He was buried in tho church of his 
native town of Guildford, where a monument is erected 
to his memory. Abbot belonged to the PuritAn party in 
tho church, and strenuously opposed the efforts of Laud 
and his followers on the one hand, and the doctrines of 
ArminiAnism on tho other. He was the author of a geo- 
graphical work entitled, 44 A Brief Description of tho Whole 
World,” which passed through several editions; and a num- 
ber of theological works, ono of which, the 44 Exposition on 
tho Prophet Jonah,” was reprinted in 1845. 

His brother, Robert Abbot, was raised to tho seo of 
Salisbury in 1615, bnt died on 2nd March, 1618. His 
youngest brother, Maurice Abbot, was au eminent. London 
merchant, one of the first directors of tho East India 
Company, Lord Mayor, and M.P. for the city. He died 
in 1640. 

ABBOTSFORD, formerly the seat of Sir Walter Scott, 
on tho south bank of tho Tweed, about 3 miles from 


Melrose. Sir Walter purchased the property in 1811, and 
named it Abbotsford. Its original name wav Cartier/ Hole, 
The mansion-house was almost wholly built by Sir Walter, 
and was completed in 1824. It has been well described as 
a 44 romance in stone and lime.” 

ABBREVIATION, in music. Beside the abbreviation 
of musical terms, such as accel . for accelerando, crenc. for 
crescendo, p . for piano, /! for forte, and the like, which are 
beyond the purpose of this work, there is a system of 
abbreviation of musical passages and signs, to save time 
and space in writing, of which the following arc the chief. 
In music of a single part or instrument, where there is a 
rest for several consecutive bars, a dash across a bar, witli 
a figure denoting the number of bars* rest above it, is used, 
thus — 

i 

| A figure of accompaniment, if often repeated, is written 
| once, and then expressed by a sign. 



A tremolando, or a continued repetition of a note or chord, 
is abbreviated by writing all the notes to be used in < ne 
chord of minims or semibreves, and indicating by ero-* 
liars the division into quavers or semiquavers. 


]Vrlttni. — m 



The following is a very usual abbreviation for the 
violin : — 

Written. rfoytd. 



If division into crotchets is desired, it is manifest that 
the cross bars cannot be used: dots are used instead of 
them in this case. 


I Vrilttn. f'liyrn. 



Sic; ns (as fr. the shake, 'v,, the turn. &c.), and also 
the whole system of Fic.rnm Bass. .ire important musical 
abbreviations of another kind. They will he found described 
under their respective headings. 

ABBREVIATIONS are contrivances in writing, con- 
sisting of arbitrary signs, letters, or groups of letters, taken 
from a word or words, and employed in tlnir stead for the 
saving of time and space. They are used by all nations 
who write, and have been so from the earliest periods. In 
those times when uncial or lapidary characters were used, 
it was common t»* make the initial letter stand for the 
whole word— as C. for Consul: and syllables, words, ami 
sentences were shortened by omission, as may bo seeufn m 
inscriptions on monuments, coins, Ac. When the small 
Greek and Roman characters were invented by transcribers 
to facilitate their work, signs of abbreviation, representing 
syllables, double consonants, double vowels, and words wn e 
largely introduced. Greek MSS. are often very difficult t-» 
deciphei, on account of the abbreviations with which they 
abound, and among the Romans L Anneus Seneca collected 
and classified 5000 abbreviations which were used by tho 
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professed scribes of that nation. The same practice was 
largely followed by the Rabbinical writers, and it was 
continued and increased during the middle ages — remaining 
in use until long after the invention of printing. Decipher- 
ing these abbreviations requires careful and patient study, 
and forms a separate science, called Diplomatics, on which 
several valuable works have been written. An Act of 
Parliament was passed in the reign of George II., for- 
bidding the use of abbreviations in all legal documents. 
They are still employed, however, in scientilic works, and 
in publications where it is necessary to save as much space 


as possiblo. They are also used in commercial transactions 
— every branch of commerce having its own list of abbrevi- 
ations; and there aro certain groups which are so commonly 
used that the words they represent are very seldom written 
or printed. To these belong the titles Mr., Mrs., Messrs., 
Rev., Esq., the points of the compass, and the marks for 
coins, weights, and measures. Abbreviations are also 
commonly used in marking quotations from the books of 
the Bible, from Acts of Parliament, and the more important 
legal works. The chief abbreviations in general use aro 
given in the following lists:— 


Ecclesiastical avd Kklksious. 

Abp., Archbishop. 

A. C. (Ante Christum). Before Christ. 

A D. (Anno Domini), In the year of the 
Lord. 

A.lI.(Anno Hegira*)# In the year of the 
Hegira. 

A. M. (Anno Mundi), In the year of the 
World. 

B. C., Before Christ. 

B.D., Bachelor of Divinity. 

Ilp., Bishop. 

L'n. or Chap., Chapter. 

D.D., Doctor of Divinity. 

Dent., Deuteronomy. 

D.G. (Dei G rati A). By the Grace of Gml 

IXIM. (Deo Optimo Maximo), To tied 
the B*M and G reafest. 

D.V. (Deo Vo lento. God willing. 

Ebor. 0:boracenM>i, Of York. 

Ep.. Epistle. 

Exon., of Exeter. 

F.D. (Fidei DciciiMin, Defend* r of the 
Fai f h. 

I.l'h.Th.r S. Icsnns C'hri»toH Themi 
Halos Soter>. Jcs:i«. Christ, the Son of 
Gud. the Savio ti. 

I 1I.S. Ges'is Ilominum Salvator), Jesus 
the Sa% mar of Men: or. In hue (crucej 
Sains, In t Iii 'cr-'ss) salvation. 

I.N.K.I.(Ie>usNazarcnus Kt-x I u decorum), 
Jesii*, ..f Nazareth, King of the Jewti. 

L.I C . Lord Jesus Christ. 

Matt.. Matthew. 

N. T., New Testament. 

O. T , Old Testament. 

Oxou. 'Ox<-nieriMs , Of Oxfud. 

1M 1 ., l J ari till priest. 

Rev . Revcreml. 

R.I.P. (Requiem at in pace), May lie rest 
in peace. 

R. T S . Religious Tract Society. 

S. or St.. Saint. 

S.D.U.K.. Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Know ledge. 

S.P C.K.. Society f»r Prom' ding Christian 
Knowledge. 

S P.G., Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

S T P. Saero-.anctoiTheuh.gl.e Pr«»fes-or;, 
Pr< fe-»s*T of Sabred Theol ,gy. 

I 1' . I luted Pr»*hhvterian. 

V D.M. 'Vt-rld Ih i Minister,, Preacher of 
the Wi rd of God, 

\ 1 i . Vicar-gen«TaL 

Wj. , Worship. 

Xm.n . Chn->tmas. 

X: Lliri-t 

X tun.. ( hristin* 1 


'I n i k- ANf, Dkmowatioxs 


A V- A* -.f tale -,f A rts 
A.M.. AU* Didi* d -earn at) 

A.B *,r li \ , lUG.' h-r of Arts. 

A M. r, r M. \ .. Master ot Arts 
A PG . Prof* -,s*ir of A tronoiny to Grea> 
h.un Colle/e 


A R A., late >.f the Itoval Acndei 

A. R S.A., Asvwiate of the Itoval Scott 
Academy. 

B. A. t A B. C\rtlmn Baecalaurei 
Bach»dur of Arts 

H.C.L., Bachelor » f Civil Law. 

B LI* (BaccalaureuH Legum,, Bachclo 
Lawik 


B.M. fBaccal aureus Medici me), Bachelor 
of Medicine. 

B. Mus , Bachelor of Music. 

B. S.. Bachelor In Surgery. 

B Sc.. Bachelor of Science. 

Bt.. Bart.. Baronet 

C. A.. Chartered Accountant. 

Capt.. Captain. 

C.B., Companion of the Bath. 

C.C.. Cains College. 

C.C.C.. Corpus Christ i College. 

C E., Civil Engineer. 

C.M. (Cliiniigiie Mngister), Master in 
Surgery. 

Companion of the Order of St. 
Michael and St George. 

Col , Colonel. 

C.P.S , Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

C. S., Keeper of the Seals. 

c S.I., Companion ot the Star of India. 

D. C.I... Doctor of Civil Law. 

D.D., Doctor of Divinity. 

j D. Lit., Doctor of Llteiature. 

D.M , Doctor of Medicine (Oxford). 

■ I). Mus., lector of Music. 

1 Dr.. Doctor. 

! D.Sc , Doctor of Science. 

F.A.S., Fellow of the Antiquarian Society. 

! F.B.S , Fellow of the Botanical Society. 

! F.C.S , Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

| F.D. ( Fidei Defensor), Defender of the 

I Faith. 

i F.F P S . Fellow of the Faculty of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons (Glasgow). 

F.G.S., Fellow of the Geological Society. 

F.K.Q.C.P.I., Fellow of the King and 
Queen's College of Physicians in Ire- 
land. 

F L S , Fellow of the Linnsean Society. 

FM. Field Marshal. 

F.P.S., Fellow of the Philological So- 
ciety. 

F.ICA.S, Fellow of the Royal Astrouo- 
rniral, or of the Koval Asiatic Society. 

F.lt.C.P., Fellow of the Royal College of 

PhyMiciaiiM. 

F.R.C P.E.. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, Edinburgh. 

F.R.C.S., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

F.R G.S . Fellow of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society. 

F.K S , Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F I: S E., Fellow of the. Royal Society of 
Edinburgh 

F K.S L , Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 

F.S.A , Fellow* of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

F.S A. Scot , I*, of Scotland. 

F. S S., Fellow of the Statistical Society. 

F Z S. r Fellow of tho Zoological Society. 

G. ( Ml , Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

(il'.ll, Knight Grand Cross of Han- 
over. 

Gt M.fi, Knight Grand Croae of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

G. f'.S I , Knight Grand Commander of 
the ritar of India. 

H. IC.II., Ilia or Her Royal Highness. 

{ I. Gmpcratoror I m pen trix), Emperor or 
Empress. 

I. V.D., or J.U.D. (JurU Utrluaque Doc- 

tor;, Doctor both ot Civil and Canon 
Law. i 

J . P. f J uatice of the Peace. 1 


K.B., Knight of the Bath. 

K.C.B., Kulght Comm Atider of the 
Bath. 

K.C.H Knight Commander ot tho Order 
of Hanover. 

K.C.M.U., Knight Commander of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

K.G., Knight of the Gartor. 

K.H., Knight of Hanover. 

K.M., Knight of Malta. 

Knt., Knight. 

K.P., Knight of 8t. Patrick. 

K. T., Knight of the Thistle. 

L. A.H., Licentiate of the Apothecariea* 
Hall. 

L.C.J., Lord Chief Justice. 

L.D.S., Licentiate of Dental Surgery. 

LL.B. (Legum Dacca lau re us), Bachelor of 
Lawn. 

LL.D. (Legum Doctor), Doctor of Lawn. 

LL.M. (Legum Magislor), Master of 
Lawn. 

L.K.C.P., Licentiate of the Royal C°llego 
of Physicians. 

L.K.C.S., Licentiate of tlic Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

L. S.A., Licentiate of tlio Apothecaries’ 
Society. 

M. A, Master of Arta. 

M.B. (Medlcime Baccalaureus), Bachelor 
of Medicine. 

M C., Member of Congress. 

M.D. (Medicinal Doctor), Doctor of Medi- 
cine. 

M.P., Member of Parliament. 

M.K.C.P., Member of the Royal College 
of PhyhiciauH. 

M.K.C.S., Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeon a 

M.K.I.A., Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

M. S., Master In Surgery. 

Mus. Bac., or B. Mus., Bachelor of Music. 

Mus. Doc., or D. Mum., Doctor of Music. 

N. P n Notary Public. 

P.C., Privy Counsellor. 

P.C.8., Principal Clerk of Session. 

Ph.D. (Philosophiai Doctor), Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

P. R.A, President of the Royal Academy. 

Q. C., Queen’s Counsel. 

K., (Rex or Regina), King or Queen. 

H.A*, Royal Academician; Royal Artll- 
lerv. 

R. A.M., Royal Academy of Music. 

R.E., Royal Engineers. 

Reg. Prof., Regius Professor. 

R.M., Royal Marinos. 

R.N., Royal Navy. 

R. 8.A., Royal Scottish Academician. 

Rt. Hon . Right Honourable. 

8.L., Solicitor at Law. 

S. M. (Sa Majcstd), His or Her Majesty. 

8.8.C., Solicitor boftire the Supremo 

Courts (of Scotland). 

S.T.P. (SanctmThsologiio Professor), Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Theology. 

V.C., Vice-Chancellor; Victoria Cross. 

V.Q., Vicar-General. 

V.f. (Victoria Iraperatrix), Victoria tho 
Empress. 

V.R. (Victoria Regina), Victoria tho 
Queen. 

V. B., Veterinary Surgeon. 

W. 8., Writer to the Signet (In Scot* 
land), equivalent to attorney. 
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Moneys, Weights, Measures, and 
Fxbiodb. 

ac., acre, 
bar., barrel, 
bus., bushel, 
c., cent. 

c. ft. or cub. ft., cable foot 
<1. (denarius), penny. 

‘leg., degree. 

dr. nr 3, drachm or dram. 

dwt., pennyweight. 

f., franc; fluid, thus, f.3j.» fluid dram. 

fl., florin. 

ft., foot. 

fur., furlong. 

gal., gallon. 

gr., grain. 

h. or hr., hour. 

Mid., hogshead, 
in., inch, 
kilo., kilometre, 
kllog., kilogramme. 

L., £, or 1., pound sterling, 
lb., pound weight, 
m., minute. 

in., mile ; also mark (German coin). 

Mj., minim, 
ino., month, 
nl., nail. 

OJ., apothecaries’ gallon. 

oz. or .v ounce. 

pk., peck. 

po.. pole. 

pt., pint. 

q.» quadrans, farthing, 
qr., quarter, 
qt., quart, 
ro.. mod. 

Its.. Rupees, 
s. or /, shilling, 
s. or sc., second, 
sc., scr.. nr 3 f scruple. 

►q. in. dec., square inch, Ac. 
ht., stone, 
yd., yard. 

Miscellaneous. 

A , Accepted 

fib imt. (ab Initio), from tbe beginning. 
A.C. (Ante Christum), Before Christ 
hcc.« ac.. or acct., account, 
ad tin. (ad flnem), to the end. 

A.L). (Anno Domini), In the year of our 
Lord. 

ACt or A3tat. In the year of hts age. 

A.M. (Anno Mundl), In tho year of tlie 
World. 


A.M. (Ante Merldlom), Before noon. 
Anon., Anonymous. 

A. U.C. (Anno Urbls Conditio), From the 
building of the City, that is, Rome. 

B. C., Before Christ. 

C. , Chapter, Centigrade. 

C. , cent., or */•« A hundred. 

Cf. (Confer), Compare. 

Co., Company, County. 

Cr., Credit, Creditor. 

curt., current, the present month. 

D. , in number MX). 

Do., ditto, tho said ; the same. 

Dr., Debtor. 

e. g. or ex. gr. (exempli gratia), For ex* 
ample. 

E. O.E., Errors and omissions excepted. 
Ex., Example. 

F. or Falir., Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
Fee. (Fecit), lie made (or did) it. 

fn. or fol., folio. 

f. n.b., free on board. 

Gr., Greek. 

gr., gross, grains. 

U.P.O., General Post-Office. 

H. M.9., Her Majesty's Ship. 

Ih. or Ibid. (Ibidem), In the Bamc place. 
Id. (Idem), The same. 

I. e. (Id est), that is, or that is to say. 

Inf. (Infra), Below. 

Incog. (Incognito, Ital.), Unknown. 
inst. r instant, the present month; insti- 
tute. 

I.P.D. (In Prcsentia Pomlnonini), In 
presence of tho Lords (of Session . 
I.O.U., I owe you, 
i.q. (idem quod;, the same as. 
a.r.A. (jt*i rat Aktcui**), Kai ta leipo- 
mena, same as Et cetera. 

L. or Lib. (Liber), Book. 

Lat.. Latitude. 

l.c. (loco citato), in the place rited. 

L.D., Lady- Day. 

Lieut., Lieutenant. 

Lon. or long., Longitude. 

Loud.. London. 

L. S. (Locus sigilli), Tho place of the 
seal. 

M. (mille\ a thousand. 

M. , Monsieur; MM., Messieurs. 

Mom. (Memento), Hoiiietnlier, Memoran- 
dum. 

MS., Manuscript; MSS . Manuscript*. 

N. B. (Nota bene). Mark well; Take notice. 
N.B., North Britain. 

N.D.. No date. 

Ncm.con.fNemine contradicente). No one 
contradicting. 

No. (Nuiuero . Number. 

N.S., New style (alter the year 1732). 


Ob. (Obilt), Died. 

Obs., Obsolete. 

O.H.M.S., On Her Majesty's Service. 

O. S., Old style ^before the year 1752,. 

P„ Pago; Pp., Paxes. 

V (Per), For, e.g. y oz., for one ounce. 

Per aim. (tier annum), By the year. 

Per cent, (per centum). For the hundrod. 
Pinx. (Pinxit), lie painted it. 

P. M. (Post Meridiem), Afternoon. 

P.O., Post-Office. 

P.O.O., Post-Office Order. 

P.P.C. (Pour prendre cong£), To take 
leave ; to say good-bye. 

Prox. (Proximo, inense), Next month. 

P.S. (Post scrlptum), Postscript. 

Pt., Point. 

P.t. or Pro tem. (Pro tempore), For tho 
tiino. 

P. T.O., Please turn over. 

Q. , Qii., or Qy„ Query, Question. 

Q.d. (Quasi die Jit), As if he should say, As 
much as to say. 

Q.E.D.(Qnoderat demonstrandum). Which 
was to be demonstrated. 

Q.E.F.(Quod erat faciendum), Which was 
• to be done. 

Q. s. or Quant, stiff. ('Quantum sufficit), 
Enough. 

Q v. (Quod vide), Which sec*. • 

11 or It 'Recipe), Take. 
y/ ( r for radix), the sign of the square 
root. 

R . S. V . P.( Repondcz, s' i 1 vou s pi ai t Reply, 
if you please; please ans» nr. 

Rt., right: Rt Hon., Right Honourable. 

S. or St.. Saint. 

Sc. (Scilicet '. N .melv; That is to say. 

Sc or Sculp. (Sculpsit;, He engraved 
it. 

Seq. q.. .>cqq . or sqq. fsequens, sequential 
Tin* follow'ing. 

S P.Q.K. (Seiiatus Populusqiic Komanus), 
The Senate and People of Rome. 

S. p. (Sine prole , Without oft spring. 

St . Street. 

Sup (supra). above. 

T. t .D. i'nnity College. Dublin. 

I’ It. (Ultimo, iiii'ihr, Last month. 

■ U.S., United States. 

V., Five hundred 
V. (Versus'. Against. 

V. or Vid. (Vide', See 
Vir.. i Videlicet). Namelv. 

Wpl.. Worshipful. 

Xmas.. Christmas. 

Vc, The (obsolete). 

Yb That ^ub-oleli , \ 

I Ac. or etc. .et cetera'. And the rest; and 
| so forth. 


ABMJrKAPH, distinguished by bis determined the Syrian massacre of lstlft. lie \isited France and 
resistance to the advance of tbe French in Algeria, was England in I8t55, and w.is present at tin* French Exhibi- 
ts »rn there at Ghetna, near Mascara, in 1807. Ho soon lion of l*t;7. He died at Damascus m May, 18s3. 
gave evidence of the possession of great mental power**, ■ ABDICATION (from the l^itin afniicntio ) is the 
and at an early age became celebrated for his proficiency | voluntary gi\ing up of an office by the party who holds it. 
in the subjects which comprise Arabian knowledge, and for 1 The term is now generally applied to the gi\ing np of the 
his powers in horsemanship and manly exercises. His | kingly office. The King of England cannot, except with 
public career commenced in 1820, w;hen, the French luiv- , the consent of the two Houses of Parliament, ahdieate in 
ing occupied Algiers, tho Arab tribes of Oran elected him j a constitutional form : for a proper abdication would be 

their emir. At tho head of 10,000 men ho made war a divesting himself of hi* regal powers by his own will, 

upon tho French, and after two sanguinary battles, on j which is inconsistent with the nature of his kingly office. 
Decemlier 3, 1838, and January 6, 1831, General 1 It is, however, established by a precedent, that he abdicates, 
Desmiehels was compelled to mako a trcAty greatly in or an abdication may he presumed, if lie does acts which 
Abd-cl-Kadcrs favour. War soon broke out again, how- arc inconsistent with that system of government of which 
ever; and on 28th Juno, 1888, he inflicted a heavy defeat lie forms a part. In Blackstone's “ Commentaries.' 1 vol. i. 
upon General Tretzeh Tho French renewed the struggle pp. 210-212, and iv. p. 78, mention is mode of the rcsolu- 

with largely increased forces, nnd though Abd-cl-Kndcr tion of both Houses, in lbss, that u King James IL 

mode a protracted resistance, ho was compelled to surron- having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of the 
der to General Lamorici&re and the Due d'Auinale, on kingdom by breaking the original contract between king 
December 22, 1847. Ho was kept a prisoner in France and people; and by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked 
until 1852, when lie was liberated by Louis Napoleon, persons having violate! the fundamental laws, and having 
He lived afterwards first at Brussa, then Constantinople, withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, has abdicated tho 
»ud finally at Damascus, where he saved many lives during j government,, and that tho throne is thereby vacant. 11 
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Thns it Appears that the Houses of Lords and Commons 
assumed the doctrine of an original contract between the 
king and the people as the foundation of their declaration 
that James II. had abdicated the throne ; and Blackstone, 
in arguing upon this* declaration, assume.**, vv hat is contrary 
to the evidence of history, that the powers of the King of 
England were originally delegated to him by the nation. 

In the conference between the two Houses of l'arlin- 
ment, previous to the passing of the statute which sett'ed 
the crown upon William III., it was disputed whether the 
word “abdicated,” or " deserted,” should be the term used 
to denote in the “Journals” the conduct of James II. in 
quitting the country. It was then resolved that the word 
“abdicate” should be used, as including maladministration. 
But by making this resolution the House gave a new 
meaning to the vyord. 

Among the Romans the term ‘‘abdicate” signified 
generally a rejection or giving up a thing: and a magis- 
trate was said to abdicate who for any reason gave lip his 
office before the term was expired. 

The following is a li*t of the more important abdications 
of the present venturi : — 

Charlc# Kmamul IV. of Snrdin'a, . June 4, 1 802. 
Charles IV. of Spain, . . . March It*. 1 MIS, 


June 4, 1802. 
March 10. IMIS. 
Joseph Bonaparte of Naples, . . June G, ISOS. 

Gustavus IV. of Sweden. . . March 2U, 1801b 

Louis Bonaparte of Holland, . . July 2. ltflO. 

Kapolo.il of J ranee. . . • • <,!' lKl - 

Victor Emanuel of Sardini i. . . March 15, 1821. 

Charles X. of Frame. . . . August *2, 1830. 

William I. of Holland, . . . October 7, 1840. 

Louis Philippe if France, . . February 24, 1848. 

Ferdinand of Austiia. . . . December 2, Is is, 

Clnrles Albert » f Sard li/ i. . . March 23. 1840. 

Kabflla II. of Spain, . . . June 2f>, 1S7U. 

Amadeus I. of Span February 11, 1«73. 

ABDO MEN. The human body is divided by anato- 
mists into three portions — the head, the trunk, and the 
limbs. The trunk forms two cavities — the upper, the thorax 
or chest; and the lower, the abdomen or belly. There is 
a complete partition between the cavity of the chest and 
that of the abdomen, effected by means of the diaphragm, 
which is composed partly of membrane, but chiefly of 
muscle. It is placed tiansversely across the trunk at 
about its middle portion, dividing it into two pretty nearly 
equal halves. See Respiration. 

The cavity of the abdomen is bounded above by the 
diaphragm; below bv the bones of the pelvis or basin, 
which may be considered as belonging to the bones of tin* 
lower extremities ; before and at the sides by the abdominal 
mnvl«s behind partly by the inu‘*ch-s of the loins and 
partly by the bone of the spine. It ii lined throughout 
by a thin but dciiM*. firm, and strong membrane, termed 
the peritoneum. The diaphragm is pinned by the «1i- 
mt tap/ ranal and that part of the nervous system known 
a*. the -viupathctic ganglia. These pass down from the 
thoiax i’.to the abdomen, which also contains the two 
kiuiiiv-. the iiv<-r. the spleen, and the pancreas or svve t - 


thorax i’.to tin; 
kino* \ ti.e jjv« 
bierir}. 

N\ f *• '■pok 
out f X] ' :* \ 

conn pt ion. 1),; 

*1 In* abdomen i 


•ok<n of the aUloinen as a cavity, but witli- 
t! i** mode of expression may r*ccasion mis- 
Durjng tlie state of life there is no cavity, 
i i-* ai.va\s completely full. The diaphragm 


alt^r.i it‘ 1 v « nl,»rgi— diminishes the space proper to the 
abdone-rs : but the abdominal arid 1 urn bar muscles which 
torn so i. rg«! a part of T li»- V qndarirs of the abdomen in 
Font, at t ne sides, ai.d la bii.d. in like manner alternatelv 
1 r<-L» x- 1 he f onseqin-t .1 <• is that a Ann anil 

UJiifum pressure U at .dl times maintain d ujs.n the whole 


contents of the abdomen, so that there is always the most 
exact adaptation of the containing to the contained parts, 
and of the viscera one to the other, not the slightest space 
or cavity ever intervening either between the walls of tho 
abdomen and its viscera, or between one viscus and another. 

An domf.n, in Insects, Crustacea, etc., is the term used 
for tho whole portion of the body of an insect behind tho 
thorax, including the back as well as the belly. It con- 
sists of rings or segments, the typical number of which is 
eleven. It contains port of the intestines, and on its last 
segments are found stings, genital organs, etc. On the side 
area (pleurite') of each ring between the upper portion (terr/ite) 
and the lower ( stemite ) are situated tho breathing pores, 
which may easily bo seen in tho large water-beetle Dyticus. 
The pleurite $ and $ternitt$ gradually disappear towards 
the tip, till the Jast segment is formed only of the Urrptv. 
In caterpillars, grubs, and wingless insects such as t!iu 
ilea, where the joining of tho thorax with the abdomen is 
not apparent, the abdomen may always bo known by tlm 
legs never being jointed with it; and in caterpillars it 
usually consists of all tho body behind tho six fore-leg**, 
which are always on tho thorax. See Stomach. 

ABDOMXNALIA, in Fishes, ore those groups of the 
Pjiysostomi which have tho ventral fins situated on the 
abdomen. 

ABDUCTION, a term nsed in tho criminal law of 
England, signifying tho unlawful taking away of the poison 
of a female. In the case of a male it is usual to employ 
the term kidnapping. This offence may he committed 
either by force or fraud; and in the ease of girls under six- 
teen it makes no difference whether the girl consents or 
not. With regard to tho 

Abduction of Children , it is provided by tho 21th 
and 25th Vic., c. 100, s. 66, that if any person shall 
unlawfully lead or take away, or decoy and entice away, 
or detain any child under the age of fourteen, with intent 
to deprive any parent, gnardian, or other person having 
the care of such child, of her possession, or with intent to 
steal any article upon or about her; or shall, with any such 
intent as aforesaid, receive or harbour such child, knowing 
the same to have been so stolen or enticed, even' Kuril 
offender shall be guilty of felony, and shall be liable to 
penal servitude for seven years, or imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for any term not more than two 
years; and also, if a male, to bo whipped— such male 
being under sixteen. And whosoever shall take, or cau'-e 
to be taken, any unmarried girl under sixteen ont of tint 
possession and against the will of her father or mother, or 
other person having chargo of her, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and shall be liable to a term of imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years. 

Abduction of Wife* — This was formerly an offence 
rendering the person guilty liable to imprisonment for two 
years, anil the payment of a tine at the pleasure of the 
crown. At the present time, under the statutes relating 
to divorco and matrimonial causes, the marri/igo may bo 
annulled with, in the case of the wife's adultery, damages 
from the adulterer; or the husband and wife may be judi- 
cially separated. 

Abduction of a Ward or Pupil. — By the law of England 
a guardian is entitled to bring an action ngninst any one 
taking from him tho custody of his ward or pupil; but tlm 
proper remedy now is by an application to tho Court. < f 
Chancery, which is the supreme guardian of, and has inde- 
pendent jurisdiction over, oil the infants in the kingdom. 
In Scotland a similar jurisdiction la exercised by tho Comt 
of Session. 

Abduction of an Heirest. — By the 24 th and 25th Viet., 
c. 100, it is enacted that where a woman shall have inter- 
est. present or future, in any real or personal estate, « r 
shall be heiress presumptive or next of kin to any one 
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having such interest, if any person shall, from motives of 
lucre or otherwise, take away or detain such woman against 
her will, with intent to marry or carnally know her,orcauso 
her to ho married or carnally known by any other person, 
shall be guilty ot felony, and be subject to penal servitude j 
for fourteen years and not less than three years, or to 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for any term 
not exceeding two years. In such case the person con- I 
victcd forfeits all right and interest in the property which j 
otherwise would have come to him by marriage. 

Abduction of Women generally.— By the same statute 
the protection given to an heiress is extended to women 
generally, and the crime of abduction makes the offender 
liable to a similar punishment. 

A'BECKET. See Bkcket. 

ABEL, KARL FRIEDRICH, a tamous performer ! 
on the now obsolete Viol da Gamda, born at Cdthen in 
1725, educated by the great Sebastian Bach at Leipsic. 
In 1750 ho came to England, and was appointed chamber 
musician to Queen Charlotte, and subsequently lived and 
worked here with John Christian Bach (the English 
Bach ”), son of Sebastian. He died in 1787, a victim to 
intemperance. He was much esteemed os a composer and 
teacher in his day, and the celebrated J. 13. Cromer was 
amongst his pupils. 

ABELARD, or ABAILARD, PIERRE, was born 
in 1070, at Palais, in Brittany. His father was a man 
of some rank and property, and spared no expense in the 
education of Ahelard. He left Palais before he was twenty 
years of age, and went to Paris, where he became a pupil 
of Guillaume dc Champeaux, a teacher of logic and phi- 
losophy of the highest reputation in those times. At first 
the favourite disciple, by degrees Abelard became the 
rival, and finally the antagonist of Champeaox. To 
escape the persecution of his former master, Abelard, at 
the age of twenty-two, removed to Mcluu, and established 
himself there as a teacher with great success. Thence he 
removed to Corheil, where his labours stem to have injured 
his health, and he sought repose and restoration by retire- 
ment to liis native place, Palais, where ho remained a few 
years, and then returned to Paris. The controversy between 
the two antagonists was then renewed, and the contests 
continued till Champeaux's scholars deserted him, and be 
retired to a monastery. 

The dialectic conflicts having now ceased, Abelard com- 
menced the Btudy of divinity, under Anselm, at Lion. 
Here also the pupil became tho rival of his master, mid 
Anselm at length hod him expelled from Laon, when ho 
returned to Paris, and established a school of divinity, 
which was still more numerously attended than his former 
schools had been. Guizot says, “ In this celebrated school 
were trained one popo (Oelestino II.), nineteen cardinals, 
more than fifty bishops and archbishops, French, English, 
and German, and a much larger number of those men with 
whom popes, bishops, and cardinals had often to contend, 
such as Arnold of Brescia, and many others. The number 
of pupils who used at that timo to assemble round Abelard 
has been estimated at upwards of 5000.” 

Abelard was about thirty-five or thirty-six years of age 
when bo formed an acquaintance with Heloise, the niece 
< f Fulhert, a canon in the cathedral of Paris, She was 
probably under twenty years of age. Abelard fell ill love 
with Heloise, and got himself introduced into the house of 
Fulbort as tho tutor of his niece. The result was a cri- 
minal intercourse between the two lovers, which was at 
length discovered by Fulhert, and Heloise was removed by 
Abelard to tho residence of his sister in Brittany, where 
she gave birth to a boy. 

Fulhert insisted that the wounded honour of his niece 
should bo repaired by A marriage, to which Abelard as- 
sented willingly, but Heloise with more reluctance, pro- 


bably from a fear that his prospects would be ruined — the 
highest dignities of the church in those days being exclu- 
sively bestowed on unmanned ecclesiastics. The marriage 
took place at Paris, and it was agreed to be kept secret ; 
but Fulhert took pains to make it public, while Heloise, 
who resided with liiin, denied it. The consequence 
was that her uncle treated her with great harshness, and 
Abelard took her away and placed her in the convent of 
Argcntcuil, near Paris. Fulhert, who seems to haw* 
thought, that ho intended to make her a nun in order to get 
rid of the incumbrance of a wife, vowed a cruel revenge, 
which lie soon found means to execute. The valet having 
been bribed, admitted Fulhert and bis party into Abelard’s 
bed-room by night, when they performed a cruel mutilation 
of bis person. Abelard recovered from the wound, but as 
the canon law rendered him incapable of holding any 
ccclcsiastieal preferment lie entered the abbey of St. Denis 
ns a monk, and Heloise became a nun in the convent of 
Argcntcuil. 

The abbot and monks of St. Denis were dissolute, and 
Abelards efforts to bring about reformation awakened 
their resentment, so that lie was compelled by their threats 
and persecutions to fly, and place himself under the pro- 
tec turn of the Count of Champagne. In a solitary npot of 
the territory of Troyes he erected a small oratory of 
wickerwork and thatch, and commenced giving lectures, to 
which scholars crowded from far and near; the wicker- 
work was then changed into a building of stone and timber, 
and Abelard named it Paraclete, or ** the Comforter.” But 
persecution still attending him, he left the Paraclete to 
become superior of the mnks in the abbey of St. Gild. is of 
Buys, near Vanncs, in Bi tta y. 

Heloise. too, was not without her share of troubles. The 
convent of Argentcuil, of which she had been made prior- 
ess, was claimed by an abbot as belonging to his abbey, 
and Heloise and her nuns were ordered to leave it. Abe- 
lard gave them the Paraclete, and there they were estab- 
lished; Ahelard himself, after eleven years of sepaiation 
from Heloise, officiating in the ceremony of consecration. 

Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, whose monastery was not 
far from the Paraclete, having objected to some of tlu* 
forms of prayer used by Heloise and her nuns, Abelard 
defended them; and this led to a controversy with the 
abbot, who eventually accused Abelard of heresy. Ahclaru 
appealed to a council which was held in the year 1140, in 
the cathedral of Sens, in Champagne, where lie defended 
himself. But the influence of Bernard was more powerful 
than the logic *»f Abelard. He was condemned by the 
assembly; but lie appealed to the pope, and set out on 
his journey to Rome, which, however, lie never reached, 
having been induced by Peter the Venerable t«» remain in 
his monastery at Cluni, near Mayon. Tho pope confirmed 
the sentence of tho council of Sens, and Abelard was 
ordered to be confined, all liis works to be burned, and be 
himself was prohibited from writing anything more. Peter 
the Venerable addressed a remonstrance to the pope, Inno- 
cent II., and the sentence was suspended. During this 
suspension Ahelard was removed to the priory of Sr. 
Marcel, near Chillons, fur change of air, and there lie died 
21st April, 1142. in the fiord year of his age. He was at 
first interred by the monks of Cluni in their monastery, 
but his remains were afterwards removed to the Paraclete. 

Heloise lived twenty years afterwards, as prioress of the 
Paraclete, and when she died was buried, at her own 
request, in Abelard's tomb. The remains of Abelard and 
Heloise emit iuued undisturbed for upwards of 300>eais 
but in 1437 they were removed to the church of the abbey, 
and were afterwards shifted to other places. In 1 Sou 
they were removed to the garden of the Mnstfc Francis at 
Paris, and in 1817 were placed ill the cemetery of l’ere la 
; Chaise, where they still remain beneath their Gothic tomb. 
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Abelard was a proficient in the scholastic learning of the 
times, a dexterous dialectician, and a subtle thinker. His 
theological works gave an impulse to the age, and though 
his writings are of little value now, they belong to the 
history of philosophy and the progress of the human mind. 
The personal character of Abelard is best shown by his 
letters and thoso of Heloisc. When he had once trans- 
gressed the bounds of his duty by his illicit intercourse 
with Heloise, he lost all self-control, and appears a 
sensualist. When his misfortunes drove him from the 
world, he became cold and unfeeling towards the noble- 
minded woman, whose passion and ardent attachment 
show that she was capable of the most unbounded devotion 
to him whom she loved. The narrative of Abelard’s life 
is contained in his autobiography, entitled “ Historia 
Calamitatum suarum.” Pope has rendered into English 
verse sonic of the supposed letters between Heloise and 
Abelard. The most complete edition of their works is 
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**P'fri A hr lard i et Heloisr (,\ nj:i!/i-% ejus Opi-ia, nunc 
pr'iniirr. e\ MS's. ( i <]«] J r.iiu i>ri Ambo^i." Paris, 

Pil*; !:<■. M. Vkt*i! Con* in a No puMi*h»*d ‘MJmrages 
I ^ Abuiai l.” Pari*. 1 1*36. Then* arc uthc 

• *1 : T i' ; of which h.ne > ich as tin 

" L< H* r**.’ frui-i iff il. 

ABE Li TREE { Pnpulun •tUm ), or White Pi.pl ir, is 
ili'V ■* from oth* r Po.i-i.vms by th»* Wve* being 

f * It* ^ owv whit** <<:i the under ‘do, mid th** 

1’ r. bstid. • rovt-Iikr. Th» aln-Ie poplar is n 
,tal tree and a fast grower. It i» therefore 
oft‘-i. w-I * , f \„ f , r pianfjfj, n purjio.vs. The under 
*‘Urf.u" i > * f it • h L\ei a ic l^Miitifullv white, and are exposed 
to view b\ ( ; i ry breath of wind. Tries with leaves of this 
char.K Jf r are ea!li»l wind 1r»e«. The abcle is quite as 
showy in the distance ;o a healthy *p**< iirif-n of evergreen 
oak. It i k a native of Cent ml f.,nl Southern Europe, North 
A*ri eq. IV inia SiUria and the Ea*-t Indies. 
iBELMOSCHUS. Set Hi nisei’s. 


ABSNCERRAGES, a family said to have held a 
prominent position in the Moorish kingdom of Granada in 
the fifteenth century. The story of their feud with the 
family of tho Zegris, and their massacre in the palace of 
the Alhambra about the year 1400, form tho subject of a 
Spanish romance, entitled u Historia do las Guerras Civilcs 
de Granada,” by Gincs Perez de Hita (Madrid, 1094). 
This is the original from which Chateaubriand composed 
u Lcs A ventures du Dernier Abencerrage,” and Pierian his 
41 G on sal vo of Cordova.’ 1 There is a hall in the palace off 
the Alhambra which is still shown as tho scene of tho 
massacre, but the story has very little historical foundation. 

ABEN ESRA, or with his complete name, Abraham 
fan Mtir fan Etra, a celebrated Jewish scholnr, was born 
at Toledo, probably in a.d. 1119, and died about 1194, 
at the age of seventy-five years. A considerable portion 
of his life was spent in travelling. He visited Mantua :n 
1145, and the island of Rhodes in 115b; in 1159 he was 
in England, and in 1167 at Rome. His celebrity among 
his contemporaries, as a scholar and as an accomplished 
writer of the Hebrew language, was very great. Among 
ourselves Ahon Esra has become known chiefly through his 
great commentary on the Old Testament, which, it seems, 
In* wrote at different periods between the years 1140 
and 11ti7. It was printed in the great Rabbinical editions 
of the llihle which appeared at Venice, Halo, and Am- 
sterdam; and there have been, besides, many separate 
editions of single parts of it. Aben Esra also wrote oil 
mathematics, philosophy, medicine, philology, and astrology. 
Hi* treatise, in verse, on the game of clio*. translated by 
Thomas Hyde (Oxford, 1694), affords us a specimen of his 
skill in poetic composition. 

ABER, a Celtic term which forms the prefix of several 
names of places in Great Britain. It means generally tlm 
mouth or embouchure of a river, whether it falls into tho 
‘ea or into another river ; and sometimes it means a port 
or harbour. Most of the places so named are in Wales, as 
Abergavenny, at the confluence of the Usk and tiavenny, 
and Ahcrvstwith, at the outlet of the Ystwith ; and in 
Scotland, as Ahcrbrothock (Arbroath), at the mouth of 
the Ilrotliock, in Forfarshire; Abcrdour, at the mouth of 
the I)i>nr, in Aberdeenshire. 

ABERAVON, or PORT TALBOT, a municipal 
borough, and also a contributory borough to the Swansea 
parliamentary district, Glamorganshire, is about 8 miles E. 
from Swansea, and 203 from London by the Great Western 
Railway. It is beautifully situated on the south-east hank 
of the Avon, about 2 miles from its mouth, near the valley 
of Cwin Avon, which is shut in by lofty hills, and in which 
are some extensive collieries and mining and smelting 
works. The part of the town called Port Talbot is modern, 
haring grown up since the construction of the harbour. 
Ore is imported for smelting. And there is a pssl trade 
in the export of coal — from 20,000 to 25,000 tons being 
shipped aimnally. The population of the munieipnl borough 
in 1881 was 4859— an increase of 1285 since 1871. 

ABERBBOTHOCK. See AniinoATii. 

ABERCROMBIE, JOHN,. M J>„ was horn on the 
11th of November, 1781. He was the son of the Rev. Mr. 
At»ercroiriliie, for many years one of the town ministers of 
Abi-rdeen. He studied medicine in the Scottish metro- 
polis, and took his degree there on the 4th of June, 1K03. 
lie became a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
1805. a licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1823, mid in 1824 was admitted a Fellow of the 
body. In 1831 the University of Oxford marked their 
estimation of his character and talents by conferring on 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine. In the 
year 1835 Dr. Abercrombie was elected Lord Rector of tho 
MariHchal College of Aberdeen. . Ho died suddenly, on 
November 14, 1844, at his house in York Place, Edinburgh. 
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The writings of Dr. Abercrombie contributed no less 
to the establishment and maintenance of his fame, than 
his singularly useful career as a practical member of his 
profession. In the early part of his course he confined 
his literary labours to tho Edinburgh Afedical and 
Surgical Journal , and other periodicals in his own 
department of science. His first distinct work was one 
entitled 44 Pathological and Practical Researches on 
Diseases of tho Brain and the Spinal Cord,” Edin- 
burgh, 1828, 8vo. In the same year ho also published 
44 Pathological and Practical Researches on the Diseases 
of the Intestinal Canal, Liver, and other Viscera of 
the Abdomen,” Edinburgh, 8vo. In 1830 appeared his 
“Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers and the 
Investigation of Truth, 11 Edinburgh, 8vo; and in 1833 
“The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings,” Loudon, 8vo. 
The latter is, in some measure, a scqnel to the first, and 
the whole composes a view of human nature intellectually 
and morally, in which the facta of science and the revela- 
tions of religion are combined together in peculiar harmony. 
The best of these two works, in every respect, is that on 
the Intellectual Powers. For range of acquirements, solid 
ns well as extensive, Dr. Abercrombie stood unequalled 
among the Scottish physicians of his dav. 

ABERCROMBY. SIR RALPH, was the son of 
George Abercromby, Esq., of Tullibody, in Clackmannan- 
shire. Ralph Ahcreromby was born in October, 1731, at 
Ministry, in Cla« k manna nsliirc. After receiving a liberal 
education, he entered the army in March, 1730. as a 
comet in the 3rd regiment of Dragoon Guards. By the 
year 1787 he bad reached tho rank of major-general. 
When the war with France broke out, in 17*33, Abcrrnnnby 
was sent to Holland, with the local rank of lieutenant- 
general, in the expedition commanded by the Duke of 
York. His bravery during the prosperous commencement 
of this campaign was not more conspicuous than the skill, 
energy, and humanity with which ho conducted the 
disastrous retreat. He returned to England in April, 
171*0. and in August of the same year he was sent to 
*ho West Indies, as commander-in-chief of the forces 
there. In 1796 he took in succession Grenada. Demerara, 
Esscquibn, Sr. Lucia; and St. Vincent and Trinidad in 
February, 171*7. On his return to England he found that he 
hid been made a Knight of the Bath, ami raised to the iank 
of lieutenant -general ; and soon afterwards he received 
tlu* command of the 2nd or North British Dragoons (tho 
Scotch Greys’), and the appointment of lieutenant- governor 
of the Isle of Wight. For a short time during the Irish 
rebellion he was in command of tho forces in Ireland, but 
having remonstrated with the government for their treat- 
ment of that country, he was removed to tho chief military 
command of Scotland. Ill the second expedition to 
Holland, in 171M*, he again accompanied the Duke of 
York, and, notwithstanding the disasters which attended 
that campaign, he returned with an increased reputation 
for bravery and military talent. In 1801 Sir Ralph Abcr- 
crnmhy was appointed to tho command of the expedition 
to Egypt, and on the 8th March ho effected the landing of 
his troops in the Bay of Aboukir. On the 13th the Ficiich 
were driven within tho lines of Alexandria, and on the 
21st was (might the obstinate battle known as the Battle 
of Alexandria. Tho French were completely defeated, hut 
Sir Ralph was mortally wounded during the engagement, 
and died 28th March, l«01, in his Bixty-eighth year. His 
body was interred near the town of La Valetta, in Maltm 
A monument was, by order of the House of Commons, 
erected to his memory in St. Paul's Cathedral. On his 
death his widow was created Baroness Abercromby, of 
Aboukir and Tullibody. 

ABERDARE, a contributory borough to the Merthyr 
Tydvil parliamentary district, Glamorganshire, is on tiic 


south-west bank of the Cynon, 4 miles SAV. from Merthyr 
Tydvil, and 11)3 from London by the Great Western Rail- 
way. There are very extensive coal-mines and iron-works 
in the neighbourhood, and from a mere village Aberdnre 
has now grown into a large town. The population of the 
urban sanitary' district in 1881 was 33,804. Much of the 
coal is used in the iron-works, but a large quantity is also 
sent to Cardiff for shipment. The quantity raised in the 
parish annually is nearly 2,000,000 tons. The town is 
situated in a tine valley, and is on the whole well built, 
most of the houses being, of course, modern. There are 
several churches, places of worship for all denominations 
of dissenters, hanks, and other buildings suitable for a large 
modern town. There is an ample supply of water, and a 
people's park. 

ABERDEEN, GEORGE HAMILTON GORDON, 
EARL OF, was born January 28, 1781. He was edu- 
cated at Harrow and Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of M.A. lie succeeded to the earldom in 1801, and en- 
tered public life in 1800, when he was elected one of the 
sixteen representative peers of Scotland. In 1813 he was 
sent as ambassador to Vienna, and charged with the 
conduct of the negotiations which terminated in an alliance 
| with Austria against Napoleon. On his return, at the 
| conclusion f the war. he v\as created Viscount Gordon. 
In 1*28 he took office in the ministry of the Duke of Wei-* 
Imgtoii as secretary of state for foreign affairs. lie was 
colonial secretary during the administration of Sir Roheit 
Peel (183 1-33), and foreign secietarv under him again in 
(18 11- liij. In 1813 In- earned a bill “to remove doubts 
respecting the ndmNsKn , 1 ministers to bciictier-? in Scot- 
land," wlih h was gcneiall - known as tin* Abeideeii Aet. 
It gave, however, but little satisfaction to those whom it 
was intended to benefit, ami failed to prevent the Disrup- 
tion in the Established China li in Scotland, which took place 
the same year. In 18 p; he r« signed with Nr Robert Peel, 
but :n 1S.VJ he wax placed at the head of the coalition 
ministry, formed oi Whigs and lYehtes. The i»olicy 
of the cabinet, in connection with the war with Russia, 
earned general dissatisfaction, and the tirrible mis- 
management of the army autboiifes led to the passing 
of a vote of inquiry by the House of Commons; and oil the 
1st February. 1 >33. Lord Aherdi eu. with tin* cabinet, re- 
signed office. He was cieated Knight of the Garter in 
recognition of his services, but subsequently took little 
part in political affairs. He died at London 1 1th Decem- 
ber. 18<3*. In politics he began public life as a Tory, 
but bis opinions gi dually merged into a Liberal LViimtva- 
t ism, and he 1 m. th spoke and voted in favour of ('itholie eman- 
cipation. the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and 
of the com laws. In bis conduct of foreign affairs liis 
leading principle was that of non-intervention, to which lie 
steadfast lv adhered. 

ABERDEEN, a city, royal and pailiamcntavy borough, 
nml seaport m >cotl.uid. the capital of Aberdeenshire, is 
situated in the S.E. of the county, on tlm mirth side of the 
river Dec. wheie it is discharged into the German Ocean. 
It is 111 miles N.N.E. of Edinburgh, and .112 miles from 
London by railway. 1 he population of the parliamentary 
borough increased from 88,181 in 1871 to 103,003 in 
1881. The town is thus the fourth in sue in Scotland. 
* It formerly returned one member tu the House of Common- 
but on additional one was granted to it in 1883. 

I Aberdeen has been much improved Bid enlarged during 
the pi event century. It now extends 8 miles in cir- 
cuit. and has an exceedingly flourishing and handsome ap- 
pearance, its fine granite architecture being the admiration 
of all visitors. The chief thoroughfare is Fnion Street, 
which, with its eastward and westward terminations — 
! Castle Street and Fnion Place — is about a mile in length 
! and 70 feet wide. The principal buildings arc, the county 
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mid municipal offices — an imposing Franco-Scot tish-Gothic f 
tdructure, with tower 200 feet high— erected 1807-73, at 
a cost^ of £80,000 ; the post and telegraph offices, opened 
m 18<C; several hanks, some of them very handsome 
buildings; music hall, capable of containing 2000 persons; 
«*orn exchange, grammar-school, and Gordon’s Hospital for 
the education of the sons of poor burgesses. There are also 
sixty places of worship, including the church of St. Nicholas, 
restored in 1878, after having been almost destroyed by 
the. The cathedral in Old Aberdeen, dedicated to 
St. Macliar, a companion of St. Columba. consists of a 
stately nave and side aisles. It is still used as the 
parish church. There are numerous charitable endow- 
ments. Hie city contains handsome statues of the 
Qnocn and Prince Consort, and of the Duke of Gordon. 
Near the latter is an interesting cross, originally erected 
in 1680*, but removed to its present site and rebuilt in 


1842. There is a colossal bronze statue of Wallace in 
tho Diithio park. There are barracks for infantry and 
militia. The drainage of the town has of late years been 
much improved, and there is now an excellent and 
j abundant supply of water obta'ned from Cnirnton, on 
the Dee, about 21 miles distant. Tho course of the 
river having been altered to the southward has allowed 
of a considerable extension of the town in that direction. 
A handsoino granite bridge, of five arches, which crosses 
tho river in line with Market Street, was opened in 
1880. The Duthie Park (named after the donor, Miss 
j Duthie) was opened by the Princess Beatrice in 1883. It 
i.s 47 acres in extent, and cost £50,000. It is within 
- miles of tho ccntro of the city. 

Aberdeen has long been celebrated for its educational 
1 institutions, and it still maintains its old renown. Socurlv 
as 1418 it was noted for its grammar- school. Marischal 
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C V.v- was fMrn.bd l\ Ge.igr Keith, Kail MaiiM-h.il. in 
1 • •*. ai.d rebuilt in 1*37 of granite in the Gothic stile. 
(" th» rr-rornrnond.itif>n of the university commissioners, 
M iri'i Ld wa- joined by King’s Colh-go (founded in 141U;, 

* Ah« rd«» ti. in 1800; and they now form one uni\c-r- 
urn i^r t r,o governing body. There are eight scholar- 
*■; .ps. < f the a Muni i .,h;e of from £70 to £U)i) each ; and 
-' i0 I-w-m-w-i. of fiom £5 to £50 .-ach. The library 
comprr os oir r *0,000 Volumes. The excellent education 
given m the m.ivor-itv ha> boon the moans of disseminating 
mnrh uk M knowhdgo o\»* r tho north of Scotland; par- 
ticularly m improving tho ch n.u r< r of the parochial whool- 
Htb, most of wh'-n haw- bo,„ cdnratrd th«-re. The 
1 ‘ ,,c * ,jt h m^tly disposed of by coin- ■ 


]». titive trial, is an inducement to attend. The cost, of 
education, too, apart from the bursaries, is exceedingly 
mod crate. The total fees for the four years over which tins 
studios extend ouly amount to from £25 to £30, and 
respectable board may be had at from £25 to £35 for tho 
session, which commences In October and ends in April. 
In 1882 there were twenty-one professors and about 700 
students. The university is noted for the thoroughness of 
ils Latin scholarship, and has produced many illustrious 
names in literature and philosophy. Since 1868 tho uni- 
versity Iias, in conjunction with that of Glasgow, sent a 
member to Parliament. 

Aberdeen is a place of largo trade, having some very ex- 
tensive fo< d -preserving establishments, manufactures of 
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combs, cotton, linen, woollen, mid carpets; paper-mills, 
breweries, distilleries, extensive iron-works, shipbuilding 
yards, including some for large steam-vessels, and manu- 
factures of most of the articles connected with ships and 
shipbuilding. A large number of persons are also employed 
in cutting and polishing the well-known gray granite found 
in the neighbourhood. The salmon fishery is of great im- 
portance to tho town. More than 200 men are eugagud in 
it, and 20,000 fish are annually taken, most of which are 
packed in ice and sent to tho London market. The harbour 
of Aberdeen has been very much improved in recent years, 
mid is now considered one of tho best tidal harbours in 
Scotland. The anchorage is spacious, and is rendered 
safe by a pier of granite on the north side of tho Dee, 
which wus lengthened from 2000 feet to 2550 feet 
in 1874, and a breakwater on tho south-east. The 
latter is 1050 feet in length. There are various 
commodious docks. Tho number of vessels registered as 
belonging to tho port in 1885 was 200 (110,000 tons). 
The entries and clearances each average 2300 (550,000 
tons per annum). The customs revenue is about £90,000 
per annum. Tho chief trade is with London, but steamers 
«No ply to Leith, Newcastle, Wick, Thurso, and Lerwick, 
and there is some foreign trade with North America, the 
East and West Indies, the Mediterranean, and the Baltic. 
The exports arc granite, oats, cattle, butter, salmon, Fin- 
don haddocks, cotton and woollen goods. 

In commemoration of a great victory over the Danes, in 
10 10, Malcolm III. founded a bishopric atMortlach, in Banff- 
shire. The see was removed to Aberdeen early in the twelfth 
century, and was discontinued in 1G89. William the Lion, 
the first patron of Aberdeen, granted the city a charter in 
1 179, and established a mint there. In tho latter part of 
tho thirteenth century and tho beginningof the fourteenth, 
the town was the scene of many of the incidents of the 
Scottish War of Independence. In 1336 it was burnt to 
the ground by the English. The city erected upon its 
site was called New Aberdeen, in order to distinguish it 
from its predecessor. During tho civil wars in the reigns 
of Charles I. and II. Aberdeen suffered severely, first for 
its loyalty and afterwards for its reforming zeal.' 

Ot.i» Aiikkdkkn, formerly and properly called Aberdon , 
is situated on the south side of the Don, near its mouth, a I 
short distance from Aberdeen. It is sometimes called Old 
Machar, from tho cathedral of St. Machnr, part of whi< li 
i*. now used ns the parish church of tho parish of Old 
Machar. The only other building of importance in Old 
Aheideen is the fine old structure of King’s College, near 
I l.e middle of the town. The cliapel is still used for wor- 
ship during the university session. Population, 2186. 

ABERDEENSHIRE is bounded on the N.E. and K. j 
by the North Sea; on the other sides by Kincardineshire, 
Forfarshire, Perthshire, Inverness-shire, and Banffshire. 
Its greatest length is about 86 miles; and its greatest 
breadth, 47 miles. The area is 1970 square miles, or 
1,269,025 acres. It is in size tho fifth of the Scottish 
ei >u ii tics. The population in 1871 was 214,603; in 1881 
it had increased to 267,990, and it thus ranks third ! 
amongst the Scotch counties os regards the number of 
it.s inhabitants. In 1801 the population was only 121.000. 

Ctm at -line. — The coast of Aberdeenshire has a tolera- 
bly regular outline, for tho most part convex to the sea. 
From the mouth of the Dee it proceeds in ft pretty direct 
line for 12 miles north by east; but afterwards it bends 
liioio westward, and has several points and headlands. 
Buelmn Ness and Keith Inch Point me the easternmost 
points of the mainland of Scotland. Tho coast-line is 
much varied further north, being skirted in some places 
by rocks rising 170 or 200 feet above tho level of the sea. 
These rocks arc penetrated by some remarkable fissures 
and caverns, which formerly afforded great facilities for 


tho concealment of smuggled goods. Tho rocks arc chiefly 
of black basalt, gneiss, inica slate, or led granite. Beyond 
llattray Head are some remarkable caves in the rocks, one 
of which served ns a hiding-place to Lord Pitsligo after 
the battle of Cullodcn, in 1746. 

Surface and Geology . — The county is generally hilly ; 
in tho south-western part it is mountainous. The prin- 
cipal range of tho Grampians forms, for a considerable 
distance, the southern boundary ; and branches from this 
range traverse the county in other directions. Among the 
chief summits are Cairn Tngart or Taggart (about 300(1 
feet high), Loehnagar (3786 feet), Mount Kean (3126 
feet), Cairn Toni (42 10 feet), Ben Macdhui, or Ucnna- 
inuickduidh (4296 feet, being thus the highest mountain in 
Great Britain after Ben Nevis, which is 4406 feet). Tho 
mountain district of Braeinar, in which or the neighbour- 
hood most of these peaks are included, is chiefly granitic. 
The mountains frequently present tabular summits with 
steep precipitous sides ; they vary in character, present- 
ing sometimes mural precipices, sometimes slopes more or 
less steep. 

The neighbourhood of Aberdeen is occupied by granite, 
which is quarried in large quantities, and shipped at 
Aberdeen to all parts of the world. Red granite is quarried 
very extensively at Stirlinghill, near Peterhead, it is 
frequently disintegrated, at least in so friable a state as to 
be easily dug into by the pickaxe and spade; yet large blocks 
of fine building-stone are frequently quarried in the midst 
of a ina^s of disintegrated rock. 

Syenite is found in various parts; and gneiss is met 
with in the districts adj’ < cr* to the granite, but imt in 
great quantity. The predominant rock in tho county is 
mica slate. In the part:* adjacent to the granite it is 
quart zose and veiy compact, showing a tendency to pass 
into gneiss, or alternating with that rock. Serpentine and 
primitive limestone are found in a few place*; as are also 
day dates, porphyry (near Boddain), old red sandstone, 
and magnesian limestone. Trap rocks and veins or dxhes 
of trap also occur. 

liinrs .- -The prineip.fi rivers of the county arc the Dee, 
the Don. the Ytlun, the Vgie. and the Deveron or Deverau, 
with their respective tributaries. The Dec ri-cs in tho 
i south-western part of the county, high up the side of the 
mountain Breriareh. at an altitude c-f above IU(U» feet; and 
in the first few miles « »f its course there are several falls, 
or, as they are termed, “linns." «.f whiih the principal, not 
from its height but its turbulence, is the Linn of Dec; the 
liver here forces its way by four successive falls or rapids 
through a passage of rock, so narrow in some places that 
sonic persons have been hardy enough to step across it. 
Tho whole course of the river is about 90 miles. It 
receives, among other minor streams, the Mniek, 12 miles 
long, on the right* bank. In the upper part of the Mniek 
are two small but picturesque lakes. Dhu Loch (*• Black 
Lake”) is supposed to obtain its name from its being over- 
shadowed by the lofty cliffs of Craig Dhu Loch, which rise 
' from its si uthern border over 1000 feet. A mountain rill 
! falls into it on the north side from a height of more than 
200 feet. The other lake is called Lull Muiik. The Deo 
descends 1(100 foot in 80 miles, and is a rapid stream. It 
is chiefly valuable for its salmon fishery. The mouth forms 
the harbour of Aheideen. The Don. 78 miles in length, 
rises just on the w» stern border of the x*»unty; its source 
is elevated about 1610 feet above the level of tlic sea, and 
its course is very winding. The river takes its rise in a 
peat moss; in the upper part of its* course it is very rapid, 
hut lower down it is slower. The principal affluent is 
the Urj, or Frio. Tho Y than rises near the north- 
western border of the county, and flows into the North Sea 
after a course of About 36 miles. It is a slow and gentlo 
stream; but from the very extensive system of drainago 
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adopted in the lands through which it flows, is subject to 
rise somewhat suddenly. It has a considerable volume of 
water; but the shallowness of the mouth greatly impedes 
navigation. The river abounds with trout, finnock, eels, 
flounders, and salmon, and is regularly fished for pearls, in 
common with several other rivers in Scotland. The Vgie 
is formed by two streams — the North Vgie and the South 
Vgie — which flow separately abont In or 18 miles each, 
and then about 6 more after their union. From the 
trifling declivity and winding course of its channel the 
Vgie is a very slow stream. It contains an abundance of 
trout. It is navigable only near the mouth. The Deveron 
or Devcran has a course of abont 50 miles, and in part 
separates Aberdeenshiie finm Banffshire. It is a rapid 
stream, flowing for a considerable part of its course through 
a deep, narrow \ ale. and is subject to serious floods. It 
contains excellent trout. A considerable salmon fishery is 
carried on. 

Agriculture , Manufactuns. do. — Agriculture 1ms been 
making steady progress for many years; and much land, 
natunlly pour, 1ms been rendered fertile by judicious 
cultivation. Largo ti.uN of waste land ha\e also been 
reclaimed. The usual rotation of crops occupies *ix years — 
three years as pasture, one under root crop*, ami two 
under grain. The chief crops are oats and turnips. The 
fann-hoiw's are commodious, and the offices also arc 
generally of a superior description, built of stone, with 
slated p>r<K 

lit the parishes between the Dee and the Don the farms 
are from .10 to 1.10 acres, the generality of them about 
IflO; besides which then ate :i number of »• crofts,” or 
small farm*, of fi • m 8 to ♦!. .and occasionally of 10 «*r even 
20 acres. About thro- f«*wtlis <.f the district is under the 
plough. Mn«h of the arable land is inclosed with dry 
atom* walU ai d the rn 1- dir»*s. ( >f th»- land in the y-anMn *. 
near the o'W four-fifths an* under rulti\atu»n. 'I In* soil 
varies mm h. bring in some parts black peaty earth, in 
others d* • p r» U utue < lay. and in others fertile loam. The 
husbandry is g» iierallv very good. In 1 hm.» there were 
tiOft.tJOo ac.es, i.r nearly om-half c»f the entire area of the 
county, under crops nf all kinds, tl.** chief being clovtr 
or other artificial grasses, oats, and turnips. 

The county lias bug U-rn f.mied for its rattle. The 
Mack-polled and Angus breeds are considered tin* best, ; 
but the county also contains good j-hort -horned rattle. 
Much additional grazing hind has been ] (-claimed, and 
very great progress has b«*i*r. made in the rearing of 
cattle — diieflv f-wing to the constantly increasing demands 
of the English meat market. Between 40.000 and 50.000 
are s#-nt fiorn the conntv e\«*ry \ ear — either in carcasses, 
as “dead m* at.” or ;\li\e by railway or steamer. Sheep 
and hordes are also nared in tondderable numbers, the 
jbnner beis g mainly of tl.** Leicester,* the black-faced, 
ar.d tie* M«rino eross-bru*d. There were 100.000 head 
of c ittl**. and IPuhui sheep in tie* county in IhH. 1. 
Ab» rdf-n 1. is marly twic-o n* ir.ar.y < it tl** fl' any other 
Sfoti-h count;,, and grow** three tiu.es as unit h oat* and 
turnip*. I:i th** SAY. of the c«.unt\ is the Fon*t of Mar. 
whi<b contains sow of the fine-t firs in (In at Britain, and 

tt.* :d««.<b* of large herds of deer. Altogether there are 
lo'J.oOo a< n*s of Wf.ods in Aberdeenshire. ami about 
17'i.iuio of di-'-r forest". The winters, owing to 

the hirg- **?.t-'it of s,. ;l - r , .^t. are comparatively mild, hut 
1 he Mjimm fs are i,«-nailv short and cold. In the neigh- 
bourhood o f A herd* **11 the culture of f-t raw berries has of 
latfc yea-s fi. ( i,n «>n a u-rv large scale, and the 
Engli.*di mai k« t i*- Mippl<d from this source long after 
their i«e;wn is over in the w,uth. 

The fisheries along tin- e/a fc t arc very productive — espe- 
cially that of the herring — and larg** quantities of salmon 
are exported. The man ufact urea of the county consist 


chiefly of woollen goods, cotton, linen, sail-cloth, ana paper, 
and there are some very extensive granite quarries. 

Divisions, — The county comprehends the five ancient 
districts of Mar, Fommrtin, Buchan, Garioch, And Strath- 
bogie, which are not at present recognized for any 
administrative purposes. Mar, sometimes written Murr, 
comprehends that part of the county which lies south 
of tiio Don; it is subdivided into Brnemnr, Midtnar, and 
Cromar. Formartin includes the part of the county on tho 
coast between the Don And the Ythan, and extends inland 
| up the right bank of tho Ythan to tho border of Banff- 
shire. Thu district of Buchan comprehends that portion 
of flic county which lies north and north-east of the Ythan. 

1 Garioch is an inland district, about the Uric and its feeders. 

! Strathbogie is also an inland district comprehending t lie 
i valley of the Bogie, and including part of the \ alley of the 
! Deveron, near the junction of the Bogie. At present the 
| county is divided for administrative purposes into tin* 
i districts of Aberdeen, Alford, I)c*er or Buchan (muipre- 
I bonding only a part of the more ancient district • f 
1 Buchan), Kllon, Garioch (more extensive than the ancient 
Garioch), Huntly, Kincardine o’ Neil, and Turriff or 
Turreff. These modern districts are nearly coincident in 
extent with the several presbyteries of the same name. 

The county of Abcidcm returns two members to the llou-e 
of Commons — one for the western, and the other for the 
i eastern division. No alteration was made in the counts 
I representation by the Redistribution of Seats Act of 
I hut an additional member was given to the borough < t 
! Aberdeen. The chief towns in the county are Aberdeen 
(the capital), Peterhead, Fraserburgh, Turriff. Hunth. 
Insertirie, Old Mehlrum, New Deer, Kllon, and Alfoid. 

History and Antiquities. — At the earliest historical 
period Aberdeenshire was occupied by the T.mznli of 
rtolemy. The sontli-wcstem part of the county wu« 
probably included in the territory of the Yacoiinigi «»f 
Ptolemy. The Ituna of Richard of Cirencester nuiy b»* 
identified with the Ythan. Of the most ancient period i-f 
its history Aberdeenshire contains various inonunicuts. 
Mich ns cairns, barrows, Druidical stones, ami the struc- 
tures sometimes called Piets’ houses. There are also some 
ancient camps, two or three of which are supposed to be 
Roman. 

The principal events of the middle ages and of latter 
days were— the battle of Cmden, in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, between the Scots under Malcolm II. and 
! the Danes under Canute, afterwards king of England. In 
1M1 the bloody battle of Harlaw, in Chapel of G.uiofli 
parish, was fought between 10,000 Highlander, under 
Donald. Lord of the Isles, and the royal forces (Lowlanders), 
under the Karl of Mar, in which Donald was completely 
defeated. In tho civil war of Charles ]., in DM4, Mon- 
| trose defeated the Covenanters under h»nl Burley nut 
far from Aberdeen, which lie entered. Monk oecupied 
Aberdeen in 1651; and the troops «»f the Pretender occu- 
pied it, and levied contributions on it, in 1745. 

The principal memorials of the feudal ages are the ruins 
of feudal castles, the most extensive being those of Kil- 
d minimi* Castle, which are still ail acre in extent. In 
: 1150 it belonged to David, earl of Huntingdon, and was 
subsequently the scut of tho earls of Mar, who weie 
attainted in 1710. The ecclesiastical remains are very few. 

Balmoral Castle, tho favourite autumnal residence of 
her majesty Queen Victoria, is situated in Aberdeenshire. 

! ABERDEVINE, or Siskin ( Cardue/is spinus ), is one 
j of the Finch tribe (Fringillid®), which is included in 
j the sub-order Omikustkkh. It is a native of tho 
northern regions of Europe, aa Norway, Sweden, and the 
north of Germany, whence In severe winters it migrates 
southwards, visiting the British islands, sometimes in con- 
siderable flocks, associated with tho lesser rcdpole, and 
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feeding upon the seeds of the birch and alder. Though 
this bird must be regarded rather as a winter visitant to 
our island than a permanent resident, yet there are not 
wanting instances of its breeding within otir shores. The 
eggs are bluish white, speckled with purplish red. 

The siskin or aberdevine soon becomes familiar in cap- 
tivity, and utters a trifling though not unpicasing twitter ; 
it is sometimes paired with the canary by bird-fanciers. 
The male is rather more than 4} inches in length, the top 





• »f Ids head is black, the. whole lower surface is ycllowMi 
gieen with black streaks, j.nd the chin and throat are 
black. The female is smaller than the male, grayish olive 
above and grnwsh white beneath, streaked, as in the male, 
with black. 

ABERGAVENNY (the (tobanium of the Romans), 
a town in the county of Monmouth, at the confluence of 
Ihe I’sk and (laveimv. is beautifully situated in the valley 
of the r.sk (the garden of Wales), and is entirely sur- 
rounded by woods ami mountains. It is 14 miles W. by 
X. of Monmouth, and 167 from London by the Great 
Western Railway. There is a fine old bridge of fifteen 
arches over the Usk; also the remains of a castle, and of 
a Benedictine priory founded soon after the Conquest. 
The town is regularly and compactly 'built, and many im- 
provements have been made in recent years. St. Mary's 
Church, once ft fine cruciform structure, has been restored, 
but not improved thereby in appearance. There are several 
places of worship for dissenters, a Roman Catholic chapel, 
and a handsome lunatic asylum. A new town-hall and 
market-house was erected in 1873. The grammar-school 
was founded by letters patent of Henry VIII. Coarse 
flannels, boots and shoes are made, and the supply of coal 
and iron from the mountains has given rise to several iron- 
works in the surrounding district. The population of the 
town in 1881 was G941; of the parish, 7886. 

ABERGELE, a market town in the N.K. of Denbigh- 
shire, about 12 miles from Denbigh, and 213 from London 
by the North-Western Railway. The population in 1881 
was 1916. The beach is good, and the place is a favourite 
resort for sea-bathing. There arc somo good inns and 
lodging-houses for the accommodation of visitors. Mrs. 
Homans spent many of her early years hero, and thus 
acquired that attachment to Welsh scenery and tradi- 
tions which is so conspicuous in some of her poems. t 
Abergele is, however, best known as having been, on the j 
20th of August, 1868, the scene of one of the moBfc fright- | 
ful railway accidents which ever took place in the United ] 
Kingdom. A portion of a goods train was detached while 
on an incline, and running backward, met the Irish mail 
train advancing at the rate of 80 miles an hour. The last 
of the goods waggons, loaded with barrels of petroleum oil 
(which burst with the coucussion), smashed the engine and 
three first-class carriages of tho mail train; the oil at 
once set them in flames, and thirty-three passengers were 
immediately burnt to such cinders that not one of thorn 
could be distinguished. Amongst them were Lord and 
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Lady Farnham. All the remains were buried in a common 
grave in the churchyard. 

ABERNETHY, JOHN, surgeon, was born in Lon- 
don, in 1765. At the usual age he was apprenticed to Sir 
Charles Blick, surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
under whom ho had ample opportunities of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of his profession, of which he availed 
himself with diligence. In 1786 ho succeeded Mr. l*ott as 
assistant-surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
shortly afterwards took the place of that gentleman as 
lecturer on anatomy and surgery. On the death of Sir 
Charles Blick he was elected surgeon in his room, and 
subsequently St. Bartholomew** Hospital obtained undei 
him a reputation which it had never before acquired. In 
1813 lie was appointed surgeon to Christ's Hospital, and 
in 1814 professor of anatomy and surgery to the College 
of Surgeons. He died at Enfield on the 20th April, 1831. 

Ahernethv was one of the first surgeons who pointed 
out the fart that local diseases may have a constitutional 
origin. In a work entitled “The Constitutional Origin 
an»l Treatment of Local Diseases,*’ he lays down and 
establishes this gicat principle— that local diseases me 
| symptoms of a disordered constitution, not primary and 
j independent maladies; and th.it they are to be cured by 
remedies calculated to make a salutary impression on Vie 
general frame, not by topk.il dressing, nor any mere 
manipulations of surgery, ’ibis principle influenced the 
entire field of surgery. and g.i\e ,i great impulse to its im- 
provement. And to this first principle he added a second, 
the range of which is less externd'", hut the practical im- 
portance of which is scarcely inferior to that of the first — 

1 namely, that this disoio«-iCd state of the constitution either 
originates from or is ngorouslv allied with derangements 
, of the stomach and bowels, and e.m only be reached by 
j remedies which first exercise a curative influence upon 
these organs. 

| The same philosophical \ic\\ » f the structure and func- 
tions of the human frame, which enabled Abernothv so 
, greatly to improve the theory and practice of surgery, sug- 
gested, and at the same time armed him with the courage 
to perform, two operations in surgery bidder than any that 
had ever before been achieved, and the repetition of which 
lias since been attended with fiequent success — namely, 
the tying the carotid and the external iliac arteries. The 
announcement of the performance of these capital opera- 
tions at once established bis reputation as a surgeon, and 
increased the credit of the English school. 

Great, however, as was the reputation which this dis- 
tinguished man acquired as an anateftnist, physiologist, and 
. surgeon, it is probable that lie owed his celebrity chiefly to 
i his success as a teacher. Gifted with the genius to master 
and extend his science, he was endowed with the still rarer 
capacity of communicating to others in a clear, succinct, 

; impressive, and fascinating manner whatever ho himself 
I knew. 

I The private character of Mr. Abcmcthy was blameless. 

J He was highly honourable in all his transactions, and 
incapable of duplicity, meanness, artifice, or senility. His 
manners in the domestic circle were gentle, and even 
playful; lie gave to those about him a large portion of 
what his heart really abounded with — tenderness and 
affection ; and on his part he was tenderly beloved by his 
children, and by all the members of his family. In public, 
and more especially to his patients, his manner was abrupt 
and capricious, and sometimes even coarse and churlish. 

A collected edition of his works was issued in 1830, and 
a biography, by George Macilw&in, F.R.C.S., was published 
in 1853. 

ABERRATION. in optics, is a deviation of the rays, 
in a pencil of light, from a single point in the axis of the 
pencil; the rays, after diverging from a radiant point. 

2 
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being reflected from the surface of a concave mirror, or 
refracted in passing through a convex lens. The devia- 
tion in lenses is caused partly by tlio spherical form which 
is usually given to them, and partly by the differently 
coloured rays in n pencil suffering different degrees of re- 
fraction in transparent media. It is therefore of two 
kinds, spherical aberration and chromatic aberration . 

ABERRATION OF LIGHT, an astronomical phe- 
nomenon, being an apparent, alteration in the place of a 
star, arising from the combined motion of the spectator 
and of the light which brings the impression of the star to 
his eve. We should, however, premise, in order that the 
leader may not form too large a notion of aberration, 
that it is never so much as *21". Bradley, the discoverer 
of aberration, made its gieatest value ‘20"; more recent 
observations make it about 20* 

Ike velocity of light is 185,000 miles (about eight times 
round the earth) in a second — a rapidity altogether incon- 
ceivable — so that light reaches us from the sun in 8 
minutes 18 seconds. Still this has already become an 
appreciable delay, and when w e consider the light of the 
lixed stars instead of that of the sun, the nearest of them 
h :•■> far from the earth that the delay amounts to three 
and a half. The velocity of the earth in its annual 
orbit around the sun is about 18 miles a second, and although 
this is only a wry small fraction. i.e. nlxmt one tcii- 
thousindth part of the velocity of light, yet it is sufficient 
to produce an appx enable effect in deranging the apparent 
place of the star from the place in winch it would be se< n 
v\ ere the earth at r< ^r. 

It a shower of lain is falling vertically (on a day when 
tl.eif is little < r in wind), and we walk quickly forwards, 
the rain seems to slant towards us as if a breeze wen* 
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in an ellipse, with a velocity varying according to Ivopler's 
law, it is proved that tho stars appear to move in tiny 
circles of about 40" in diameter round their true positions* 

It has been said that the fixed stars appear to describe 
circles of very small diameter; bnt it must ho remembered 
that a circle (as, for example, a ring) only appears as such 
when seen fully in face ; when seen edgewise it is a straight 
line, nml when seen at any intermediate position it becomes 
an ellipse more or less flattened as it nears the edgewise or 
the direct view. The star's apparent path being circular 
is so seen by us if the star is at or near the pole (of 
the ecliptic), bnt it is seen by us ns a lino in the casa 
of stars along tho ecliptic, and for other stars as a more or 
h'ss flattened ellipse. Au important result of uberratiou 
is the proof of the velocity of light. For if we know tho 
rate of motion of- tho ship in our illustration, and the anglo 
inado by the apparent and real directions, we can compute 
the rate at which the cannon ball must have moved. In 
this way we find that light (tho cannon ball) moves about 

10.000 times faster than tho earth (the ship), that is, 

185.000 miles a second. 

We have hitherto considered only the case of a star 
which has no motion of its own; let us now take that of 
a planet, comet, or the moon, which moves while the earth 
moves. Let the planet move from a to a, and the earth 
from k to e, in tho time which it takes the 
light to move from the planet to the earth. 

Then, by what has been said, the earth at « 
receives the ray A e, which is imagined to he 
in the diieetiou it e; and if the planet had 
remained fixed at A, A e n would have been 
the aberration, or the angle contained be- 
tween its true and its apparent direction. 

But in the meanwhile the planet has moved 
to a . and if light were transmitted instantaneously would 
appear in the direction e a. Hence a e u is the aberra- 
tion: that is, to the former angle the planet’s motion 
round e. during the passage of the light, must he added or 
subtracted, according as the earth and planet move in the 
contrary or the same directions. In the ease of a comet 
which moves with very great rapidity the derangement 
«>f its place due to aberration is often very considerable. 
It is generally necessary to correct observations of the places 
of heavenly bodies, so as to clear them from the effects of 
aberration. 



blowing in our fac*. * : if, on the other hand, wc walk back- 
wards, the rain will drive, or seem to drive, from behind 
u* 5 . '] hat is to sav,* the rain, really vertical, is made to 

appear to change its path, bv our motion, into a fresh 
path bent towards the direction in which we are. moving. 
Sr <j. Airy illustrates this in another way: — Let a cannon 
ball be fired in the direction a b, and pierce the side of a 
“l*ip at n, passing through the ship and emerging at r. 
If. during the passage of the shot across the ship, she 
ri.oidd move onward to the dotted position, so that i: is 
now at e, the holt* b where the shot entered will haw; 
ieo hr d the position b % and any person casually observing 
the 'Untwine direction of the holes h r, would assume the 
k k'-t to have Wn fired not directly athwart the ship’s 
1 om-o*. as we have assumed to be the ease, hut from ahead. 
'I r.e dower the ship goes, or the faster the cannon ball 
L /'-'. thr less aberration. 

S* Jvi with the light of the stars, which occupies the 
P a *** 1 f the cannon bail in the illustration. Its apparent 
path is changed on account of the forward motion of the 
earth iri her orbit, and seems to come along a path more 
near to that in which the earth herself is travelling. And 
•is we only see the star by means of its light, the position 
of the star itself to uh is continually being altered, since 
the motion of the eaith is continual. As the c&rth moves 


I A further source of aberration lies in the motion of tho 
| earth as it rotates daily on its axis; but since it rotates at 
; the rate of only al»out £ of a mile in a second, whilst it 
I revolve* round the sun at the rate of 18 miles a second, 
i the aberration from rotation is so small compared with 

• that from revolution as to produce no sensible error. 

ABERRATI ON O F THE EYE. See Kyi.. 

| ABERY8TWITH, a small port, market town, and 
| municipal borough in Cardiganshire, on a kind of penin- 
sula between the river Rhcidiol and the sea. It is 39 
i miles N.E. from Cardigan, and 244 miles W.N.W. from 

• London by the North-western Railway. The river Ystwith, 
j from which the town takes its name, enters tho sea about 
j half a rnile from the embouchure of tho Rhcidiol ; but thcro 
. is a tradition that tho sea lias hero encroached on tho 
j laud, and there may have been a town formerly at tho out- 
, let of the Ystwith. Abciystwitli was formerly defended 

by walls and a castle, originally founded by Gilbert do 
; Strongbow in 1 109, but they are now in ruins. The castlo 
| was besieged by the Parliamentarians, and bombarded by 
Cromwell. The houses are covered with the black slate of 
the county. Of late years tho town has been much rc- 
i sorted to in summer for sea-bathing, and many new houses 
have been erected. It is sheltered from tho cast by a 
hilly background. Much of the finest scenery in North 
Wales is within easy reach. Tho Welsh University 
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Collcgo, an exceedingly handsome building, was opened in erect, stalklcss cones, of a grocni.sh-purplc colour, bristling 
1870. Abcrystwith is a busy place, and in addition to its with refluxed taper points of the bracts on the outer surface 
commerce and its fisheries of cod, whiting, herring, and of the scales. It is the sapin of the French. Planks of 
mackerel, some woollen manufactures are carried on, and indifferent quality, on account of their softness, are sawn 
small vessels built. Silver mines were successfully worked from its trunk, but the wood is durable under water. It 
in the vicinity in the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles I. ! yields Burgundy pitch and Strasburg turpentine. For its 
Tho harbour is small, but has been improved by the erec- successful cultivation in this country it requires strong 
tion of a pier. Tho number of vessels registered as laud, such as will Buit the oak, and a sheltered situation ; 
belonging to tho port in 1885 was 200 (20,000 tons). The it will then become a very large tree, 
entries and clearances each average 400 (28.000 tons) per Abies balsamea, the Balm of Gilead or Balsam Fir, is 
annum. Tho imports arc timber, coal, and liinc; exports, j found, along with Picea nigra and alba (the Black and 
lead, oak-hark, flannel, and corn. Tho population of thn White Spruce Firs), in the coldest parts of North America, 
borough in 1881 was 7073 ; of the parish, 6703. Aber- but always as individuals, and never in large masse-. 

)stwith is in the Cardigan district of boroughs. The English name was given in consequence of a re- 

ABEYANCE, a term in English law implying that a semblance between the clear transparent greenish-yellow 
freehold inheritance, dignity, or office is not vested in any tuqientiue, which is obtained from numerous cysts 
one, but is awaiting the rightful possessor. This doctrine in its bark, and the halm of Gilead of the shops. This 
of the. suspense of the freehold or of the inheritance, is turpentine is commonly known under the, name of 
lepugnant to tho general principles of the tenure of land Canada balsam , and is useful for mounting microscopic 
in England. By the old law it wus always necessary that objects. 

some person should bo in existence as tho representative of Abies Webbiana , Webb’s Fir or King Pine, named after 
the fee or freehold, for the discharge of the feudal duties, Captain Webb, who first discovered it. This remarkable 
au<l to answer the actions which might be brought for the | species attains the height of 80 or 00 feet, with a 
fief; and thus the maxim arose that the freehold of lands j diameter near the ground of 3 or 4 feet. It* wood i* 
eould never be in abeyance Still it was admitted that ! compact, and in India is used by plane- makers. It in- 
both the inheritance and tho freehold might in some eases j habits the colder regions of northern India, and is found 
he in abeyance. Thus, in the case of glebe lands belonging ! among a flora that is more Siberian in its character than 
to parsons, and of lands held by bishops and other corpora- j Indian. 

tions sole, it is said that the inheritance must always he in i Abies religiosa . the Sacred Silver Fir. is an inhabitant 

abeyance, as no one can, under any circumstances, be of Mexico, at an altitude of 8000 r 0000 feet above the 
entitled to more than an estate for life in these lands; and 1 sea. It is a noble tree, rising to a height of 100 to lf>0 
during a \acany of the church it is said that i\\e freehold feet, and is fi feet in ti; tiiK’cr at the base. The cones 
is in abeyance, for there is then no parson to have it, and are similar to those of the Silver Fir. but much smaller, 
it is said that the freehold cannot be in the patron, who, ■ ABIETI'NEAS is a family of the Conifkr.i:, which 
though ho possesses a right to present to the benefice, has includes, according to Bcntlmm and Hooker, the genera 
no direct interest in the land annexed to it. In tho law of ! Pin us, Ckdius, Lauix, Picea, Tsuc.a, INkudotsuga, 

.Scotland there is no place for abeyance — it being a principle j and Aiiiks. This group is distinguished from other coni- 

that the fee or right of possession must be vested in j fers by the scales of the female cone being double, with 

some one. ' two inverted ovules at the ha.se of each. 


Titles of honour are also sometimes said to he in ahoy- | 
anco, which occurs when tho persona next in inheritance 
to the last possessor are several females or co-parceners. 
In this r.w the title is not extinct, but is said to he in J 
abeyance; and may bo revived at any time by the king. | 
Several instances of the exercise of this prerogative are on 
record both in ancient and modem times. But the correct 
doctrine appears to be that in this supposed case of a 
dignity it reverts to the crown, uhich may grant it again. 
(For further information, see Carneys’ Cose, 5 Bing. Sew 
Cases , 751; Coke upon Littleton, 165; Cruise, Vigest. 
i. 52.) 

ABIES is a genus of conc-bcariqg trees of the family ! 
Auiktink.*:, belonging to the order Conifkr.f.. This 
genus is distinguished from tho other genera of Abictineie, 
by its narrow flattened leaves arising singly from around 
the stem— not by twos, or threes, or a greater number — 
from out of a membranous shrivelling sheath; by the 
staminatc flowers being solitary in the axils, the cones 
erect, the scales falling with tho seeds, and tho subtending 
bracts being conspicuous on the outer surface of the scnlcs. 

Abies Picea , tho Silver Fir, is a native of tho moun- 
tains of the middle and south of Europe, and also of tho 
Caucasus, tho Ural, and Altai Mountains. It is found in 
stony, dry, exposed situations. Its favourite district seems 
to bo on the Pollino and in the forest of Rubia, near Naples, 
whero it is found in all its grandeur, often growing from 
180 to 150 foot in height, and richly meriting the name 
pulchenima (most beautiful), applied to it by Virgil. 
This tree is readily known by its leaves having their points 
all turned towards tho sky, and being silvcry-whito under- 
neath (whence the name Silver Fir), as well as by its long, 


The name fir is very loosely used, sometimes to 
designate the whole group, sometimes the whole with the 
exception of Pin us, or again only the la*»t four genera. 
The name appears in all the Teutonic Languages, and 
therefore carries us back to the time when the Celts, the 
Germans, and the ScAiidina\ians were still one people, with 
one common tongue. Great as is this >tretch of time 
from an historical point of view, it is ns nothing when 
compared with the lapse of ages since the first forests of 
fir trees existed, for those are found fossil many geologic 
periods before the appearance of dicotyledonous trees, 
such as the oak and beech. Remnants only of this 
“ forest primeval ” exist at the present day, but they 
help us to appreciate its extent before man appeared and 
began to clear the ground. Some of the “ Pine Barren^” 
in North America stretch for 500 miles. 

Some of the Abictiueas are giants in stature, the Douglas 
spruce often reaching a greater height than 300 feet; 
while, again, the common spruce dwindles down at great 
altitudes to the pigmy growth of 1 foot. 

ABINGDON (formerly Abbendon — town of the 
Abbey), nn ancient town and borough in Berkshire, 
is pleasantly situated at the junction of the Ock and 
the Thames* 60 miles from London by the Great Western 
Railway. The streets arc spacious, drerging from the 
market-place; the supply of water is good. The market - 
house is an elegant structure. There are two churches, 
and chapels for Baptists, Independents, Quakers, Wesley - 
ans, and Roman Catholics. A memorial of the Prince 
Consort, * very handsome structure surmounted by a 
statue, was erected in 1864. There is a free grammar- 
school well endowed, founded in 1568, and for which a 
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handsome new building was erected in 1870, and some part of Finland being then ceded to the latter power, 
other foundations for the purposes of education. The which by a subsequent treaty, in 1809, obtained the whole, 
corn-market is large. There is an extensive clothing factory ABOLITIONISTS, a party in the United States who 
in the town, and trade is also carried on in malt. Abing- long advocated the total abolition of slavery. The term 
ilon formerly returned a member to parliament, but was comprised a largo portion of the intelligent inhabitants of 
deprived of separate representation in 1885. The popula- the Northern States. 

tion of the municipal hoiongh in 1881 was 5676. A ABOMEY or AGBOBOE, the capital of Dahomey, in 
monastery was built at Abingdon as early as 680 This West Africa. It is a clay-built town, with walls and 
was destroyed by the Danes in 871, but was afterwards gates, and has frequently been the scene of human sacrifices, 
rebuilt. The term '‘Abingdon law” arose in couse- The king has three palaces; and trade is carried on in gold, 
quence of Lord Essex — who successfully held the town ivory, and palm-oil. The population is estimated at about 
against Charles I.— having put every Irish prisoner cap- 40,000. 

tured in assaults on the town, in 16 1 1 and 1643, to death ABORI'GINBS, a term by which wo sometimes 
without trial. denote the primitive inhabitants of a country. Tims, to 

ABIOGBNESIS. See Spontaneous Generation, take one of the most striking instances, when the continent 
ABJURATION, OATH OF. was an oath which and islands of America were discovered, they were found 
asserted the title of the present royal family to the crown to be inhabited by various races of people, of whose 
of England. It was a* follows : — ** I, A B. do swear tRat immigration into those regions wo have no histrrical 
I will he faithful and hear true allegiance to Ilcr Majesty accounts. All the tribes, then, of North Amciiea may 
Queen Victoria, and will defend her to the utmost of my therefore ho considered as aborigines. We can, indeed, 
power against all conspiracies and attempts whatever since the discovery of America, trace the movements of 
which shall be made against her person, crown, or dignity; various tribes from one part of the continent to another; 
and I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and make and in this point of view, when we compare the tribes on v. 
kndwn to Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, all , with another, wo cannot call a tribe which has changed 
treason** and traitorous conspiracies which may In- fmmed its place of abode aboriginal, with reference to the new 
against her or them ; and I do faithfully promise to main- country which it. has occupied. The North American 
tain, .support, and defend to the utmost of my power the ] tribes which have moved from the east side of the Mis- 
success'u.n of the crown, which succession, by an act 1 sissippi to the west of that river are not aborigine s in 
intituled An Act for the further Limitation of the Crown j their new territories. But the whole, mans of American 
and better securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, ! Indians must he considered as aboriginal with respect to 
is, and stands limited to the Princess Sophia, elccti'cs* ,,f j the rest of the world. The English. French, Germans, 
Hanover, and the heirs of her Imdy, being Protestants, and others who have settled in America, are, of course, not 
lureby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obedience or aborigines with reference to that continent, but settlers <r 
allegiance unto any r.thir person claiming or pretending a colonists. 

right to the crown of this realm ; and I do declare that no The term aborigines first occurs in the Greek and Roman 
foreign prince, pi rsmi, prelate, state, or potentate, hath or writers who treated of the earlier periods of Roman history, 
ought to have any jurisdiction, power or superiority. pro- ; It means “ without origin." 

eminence * r authority, eccle-iastic.il or spiritual, within j ABORTION, in criminal law, may be defined a> tin- 
this realm; and I make this declaration upon the true i crime of administering to a pregnant woman any medicine 
faith of a Christian.” Tie- words " upon the true f.titli ! or drug, or the use of any surgical instrument or mechanical 
of a Christian " were omitted in the case of a Jew, and means for the purpose of procuring a miscarriage. By 
provision was made for affirmation by Quakers. A special j the 21 & 25 Viet. c. 100, s. 58, the offence is made 
oath was administered to Ri-uun Catholics, in which they felony, and is punishable by penal servitude for life, or for 
were required to declare that it was not an article of their , not less than three years, or imprisonment for any term of 
faith, and that they renounced, rejected, and abjured the ! not less than two years. When the attempt causes the 
opinion that prim es excommunicated or deprived by j death of the woman it becomes murder, and renders those 
the pope, or any other authority of the see of Rome, might ; implicated liable to the extreme penalty of the law. It is, 
be deposed or muni red by their subjects, or by any person however, sometime* necessary in the practice of medicine 
whatever, I his was for a fong time considered objection- to induce premature labour with the view of saving life, 
able and needlessly offensive to Roman Catholics, and in and such interference is of course justifiable. 

1871 all previous ai ts oil the subject were repealed, and u ABOU-HANNXS. See lms. 

uniform oath is now administered to all members of Purlin- ABOUKIR. Thocastle of Aboukir in Egypt is alsmt ID 
inent in both Houses. The form of the oath is — “ V, A B, miles N.E. of Alexandria. It stands on the extreme north- 
do swear that I will be faithful and hear true allegiance to eastern point of the low barrier of limestone rocks which 
Her Majesty Qu»-«-n Victoria, her heirs and successors, form the breastwork of the coast of Alexandria. It murks, 
according to law. help me God.” in fact, the extreme eastern limit, along the northern coast. 

ABO (pron. o' bo;, a seaport, and the chief town of of the rocks of the African continent, being immediately 
the district of Abo. in the Russian province of Finland, is followed by the old Canopic mouth of the Nile and the 
situated on both sides of the Aurajoki river, a short dis- alluvium of the Delta. The small island, which lies near 
tao.ee above its outfall into the Gulf of Bothnia. Abo Aboukir Point, bears evident marks of having once been 
formerly bad a wgll-at tended university ; but a fire which larger than it is at present. This little spot is now coin- 
happ*-m-d in 1 827 destroyed 780 houses, together with the luonly called Nelsons Island, in commemoration of the 
buildings of the university, and its library of 40,000 victory which the English admiral obtained over the French 
volume*!. I he university, which was originally founded in fleet, under Brucys, in Abonkir Bay, 1st August, 1798. Sir 
1540. was then removed to Helsingfors. Abo is, however, Ralph Abcrcromby landed near here in 1801, and defeated 
still the t»At (J an archbishop, and has a cathedral, the French army, after a sanguinary conflict. 

Tobacco, saih-loth. leather, and linen arc manufactured, ABOU&AMBUL. See Iesamiiul. 

and considerable trade is carried on in timber and tar. AimAetnAM a j * word itf Oriental origin, gener* 

.shipbuilding also forms one of the industries. The har- ally thought to be the name of ft Pcrsiftn or Syrian deity, 
tour is excellent. Population, 20.000. In 1743 peace It was formerly of high repute as ft charm, and was 
was concluded at Abo between Sweden and Russia, a great regarded os being highly efficacious in the cure of fever 
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nmi ague. It was written on paper or parchment as many | 
times as it liad letters, omitting one letter each time, 
thus — 

ATIJIACADADRA 
A II H A C A D A II U 
A » H A C A 1> A n 
A n K A C A I) A 
A n K A C A D 
A U K A C A 
A II It A G 
A » It A 
A II It 
A B 

A 

I 

and was then worn round the neck. It is now only used in 
contempt to express any high-sounding hut useless formula. 

ABRAHAM or ABRAM* the ancestor and founder 
of i ho Israelite rare, was the eldest son of Ter ah, a 
Shcmite, and was born at Ur of tho Chaldees, a district in 
the north-east of Mesopotamia, probably about 2000 years 
before the Christian era. He journeyed with his father 
westward to Haran, where Tcrah died. He then resumed 
his journeying*, moving towards the Holy hand, and hence- 
forward appears to have pursued a nomadic life in Pales- 
tine and the surrounding districts. At one period he 
leached Egypt, where lie dwelt for a time, but returned 
again to Canaan. He had married in Ur his half-sister 
Narai, afterwards Sarah, and had as secondary wives Hagar 
and Kcturah. By Hagar he had one son, Ishmael, and by 
Keturah six sons, whose namcB are gi\en Gen. xxv. 2 . 
Late in life a son was bom to Sarah, nffi 1 in him the ; 
suceession was vested, his brothers being provided with 
separate establishments, and sent away into other dis- 
tricts. The various incidents of his life arc recorded in 
the hook of Genesis, the 1 1th to 25th chapters inelusive. | 
The life of Abralmm is one of the most interesting and 
\aluable of the Old Testament records. His courage, 
integrity, generosity, and hospitality 'show him to have 
been a high-minded man, worthy of the respect and honour 
in which he was held by neighbouring chiefs and peoples. 
In the history of religious thought he takes a still higher 
place. His lofty conceptions of God, ami freedom from 
idolatry in the midst of polytheistic people*, entitle him to 
respect and veneration; and tho great care taken bv him 
to perpetuate the memory of tho truths to which he 
had attained has been of inestimable service to humanity, 
llis name is held in honour by all the Mohammedan nations 
of the East, by whom lie is spoken of still ns El Khalil, 
the friend of God. The Arabs, liko the Jews, claim to be 
his descendants, and attribute to him the building of the 


ABR ANTES* a fortified town of Portugal, in tho pro- 
vince of Estremadura, on a hill near the Tagus, 74 miles 
north-east of Lisbon. It is an important military position, 
and gave the title of Duke of Ahrantes to Marshal Juuot. 
It was surrendered to the British at the convention of 
Cintra in 1808. The population in 1882 was 6000. There 
is also a town of the same name in Brazil. 

ABRAXES STONES were stones used in the middle 
ages as talismans. They were so called from having the 
Greek word Abraxes engraved on them. The numerical 
valuo of the letter?* in this word is 365— the supposed 
number of spirits in the woild. In Persian mythology the* 
deity Abraxes presides over 365 impersonated virtues. 

ABRUS is a genus of plants belonging to the order 
Lkc.uminos.k. The seeds of Abru* precat nr ins, called 
j “ crabs-eyes,” aic well known. They are roundish, of a 
bright scarlet colour, with a black mark where they were 
attached to the pod. This plant is of twining habit, with 
pale purple flowers. Originally a native of India, it is 
found now in most tropical countries. A narcotic principle 
exists in the seeds, and the roots possess the properties of 
the liquorice root. In India the seeds are called * , rati, ,> 
and arc strung together for necklaces; they are about 
a grain each, and are used as weights by the native djrug- 
1 gists and jewellers. 

1 ABRUZZO, the former name of three districts of the 
■ kingdom of Naples, but which were divided into the pro- 
1 viuces of Aquila, Chicti, and Terumo, after the incorpi -ra- 
th 'ii of that kingdom with Italy. 

ABSCESS, the name gcu< rail" given to a painful and 
inflamed swelling, which, after a ccitain period, terminates 
by a discharge of pus ei matter. This may appear in any 
part of the body, and generally the lesult of An impure 
state of the blood or of weakness brought about by disease 
or want of proper food. It may be either acute or what 
is known as the chronic or cold abscess. The symptoms 
of the acute inflammatory abscess are generally a hot and 
painful swelling, covered by a stretched skin, often of a 
shiny or bright-red appearance, attended by throbbing, 
which becomes worse as the swelling increases in size. 
After a time the centre becomes softened, and ripens or 
breaks down into ptv». and Anally bursts and discharge** 
i the collected matter. I lie discharge is profuse at first, and 
I tho fluid is thick and udlowish. but as the ah sees* contract.* 
! it becomes clear and thin. The best treatment to adopt 
| during the eailv stages of an abscess is the repeated appli- 
1 cation of a mixture composed of equal parts of glycerine 
and extract of belladonna, which should be thickly smeared 
1 over the part, and covered with a hot linseed -meal poultice. 
' This will tend to allay the painful throbbing of the part, 
and will hasten the ripening or breaking. Of internal 


Kaaha at Mecca. 

ABRAHAM1TES is flic name given to a sect of 
Deists which arose in Bohemia about 1782. They en- 
deavoured to make their erred as simple as they supposed 
Abraham's to have been, and though they professed to be 
followers of John lluss, they held no Christian doctrine 
beyond that of the unity of God. They declined to join 
either Jewish or Christian sects, and the Emperor Joseph 
II. refused them toleration, and scattered them in various 
parts of his dominions. Some became converts to Roman 
Catholicism, and others were martyred. 

ABRAHAM- MEN* a class of sturdy vagrants who 
formerly roamed about the country pretending to be in- 
wine, and obtaining the means of living by begging, or by 
working upon the fears of tho weak. Tom o’ Bedlam was 
another name given to tho same class. They were com- 
mon during the reign of James I., and existed as lato as 
tho tiino of tho Commonwealth; wiiilo tho slang terms, 
“ an Abram cove,” and lt to sham Abraham,*’ were in use 
till a recent period. 


medicines sulphide of calcium in the form of powders or 
pills* is generally of great sen ice. and when taken during 
the early stages will frequently prevent the formation of 
matter/ Another useful medicine is the extract of 
belladonna, of whieh the dose is usually from the to ten 
drops of the tincture, in a little water, three or four times a 
day. When an abscess has discharged, either by bursting 
or the aid of the lancet, it should not be pressed, as this 
may increase the inflammation; hut a small poultice should 
still ho continued until the discharges become clear and* 
tliiu ; it may be replaced by lint dipped in cold water, and 
covered with oilskin or oil silk ; or tho lint may be 
saturated with a lotion made of a teaspoonful of tincture 
of the common marigold diluted with three tablcspoonfuW 
of water. The cure of abscess is greatly promoted by 
good nourishment anil easily-digested food. 

ABSENTEE* This is the first subject, in alphabetical 
order, tlin* comes under our notice in the science of poli- 
tical economy. In the whole compass of that science 
there is no subject which presents more difficulties in tho 
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way of popular explanation, if we view it purely as a 
scientific question. An absentee, as the term is now used, 
is a person who derives his income from one country, but 
resides in another country, where he expends that income. 
Tho common voice of mankind says that this is an evil 
and an injustice. It points to lands imperfectly cultivated, 
to labourers inadequately employed, to ruined cottages, to 
uneducated children, and it proclaims that these things 
would not be if the proprietor resided upon his estates. 
He does not choose to reside upon his estates ; he would 
rather derive less from his estates, having the liberty to 
spend the revenue as he pleases. There is no law to pre- 
vent him hut the great law of moral obligation, which he 
mar obey or not. The public inconveniences of a positive 
law to hind his person to his property would far outweigh 
its public good. But the common sense of mankind is 
right ; and the day of retribution comes when neglect goes 
forwaul into general dolitution. Then the capital which 
has been abstracted from its fertilizing local influence is 
forcibly driven back, to prevent misery becoming utter 
ruin. Such results have been more than once shown in 
large districts of Ireland. The political economists of 
every class cannot shut their eyes to these facts; hut 
soma say that these facts lie beyond the boundaries of their 
science: th»*y belong to the moralist to explain. They 
consent only to look at the absentee in his abstract 
capacity of a capitalist: they admit that it would he 
better for his own foc.il connections and dependents that 
lie should not he an absentee: but they are prepared to 
prove that it i> a matter of indifference to the country 
in general : that the wealth of the country is neither 
increased nor diminished whether he spend lii» rents in 
Dublin or in London — in Loudon or in Koine. Even in 
this pMiit of view these economists have few supporters. 
Popular opinion, without pointing to the extreme moral 
evils of a uon -resident landed proprietary, maintains that 
the amount of revenue which the landlord spend* in a 
foreign country is so inudi clear loss to the country from 
which he derives his property, and so much encouragement 
withdrawn from it* industry; and that lie ought therefore 
to l>t* compelled to stay at home, instead of draining his 
native land for the support of foreign rival*. Some poli- 
tical economi-t'* leply that this is a popular delusion, niul 
that, in point of fact, the revenue spent by the landlord 
in a foreign cfmiitryh.nl precisely the same effect upon the 
industry of his own country as if his consumption took 
place at home. The truth, perhaps, lies between these 
counter opinion*. The argument of the economist** runs 
thus: all consumers residing in their own country, and 
lain] lords amongst the number, purchase many article* of 
foreign production which have been exchanged for the 
j r«*l unions of their own country. In purchasing such 
f reign productions thev stimulate native industry. The 
(‘■nsusnption of nil English resident in a foreign state, 
they go on to «.iy. produce**, in principle, the same indirect 
cffVts upon Engli'h industry os his |«artial or entire con- 
sumption of foreign goods in England. His consumption 
of foicign goods abroad is equivalent to an importation of 
fir'.gn g^xls into England; and that consumption, it is 
Slid, produces a correspondent exportation of English 
g-*-;** !<i the foreigner. It may be true that the foreigner 
require*- *o:n»* additional goods from England in con.se- 
qu» of e of the ifom if* illation <»f the English absentee; hut 
df e, he require as large an amount of English good* a.s 
the total sum wlmb the Englishman expends? Unques- 
tionably not. I here are large differences between the 
exchanges of commerce and the smaller exchanges of 
domestic life. Tim profit of the foreign retailers, of the 
foreign domestic servants, of the foreign landlord of the 
absentees house, remain at any rate to the foreign country, 
and are so much abstracted from tbe Absentee's country. 


By abstracting the profit of these smaller transactions, 
the surplus that becomes accumulation remains in tho 
shape of new capital to tho foreign country. New capital 
in a country is created by tho slow aggregation of minute 
individual profit. Profit is like the nitrogenous substances 
in the food of men. Individuals may exist feebly ami 
miserably without profit from their labour — that is, their 
labour may replace what they consume, and leave no sur- 
plus*— as individuals may drag on existence ^ upon the 
innutritious root which imperfectly replaces their ordinary 
exhaustion, and leaves nothing for development or extra- 
ordinary exertion. But the wealth of nations cannot be 
! sustained without surplus produce — without profit ; as 
[ the health of communities cannot be sustained without the 
food which builds up tho body as well as keeps alive tho 
animal heat. Rent is really profit under another name. 
It is, in most cases, the largest portion of the surplus pro- 
duce of tlie soil. It is that surplus which constitutes a 
natural fund for social improvement. The absentee who 
withdraws that fund from its local appropriation to* make 
it the source of new profit to a foreign country, to a certain 
extent must take away what he ought to contribute to the 
accumulation of his own district and his own country. 

It wax estimated by Dean Swift that a full third of the 
rental of Ireland was transmitted to landlords resident in 
England, besides vast sums carried out of the countrv by 
other Irishmen of the upper classes ; and according to a 
return published in 1880, it appeared that more than a 
fourth of the valued rental of Ireland was sent out of the 
roiintrv to proprietors who never resided there. Such 
landlords, of course, only deal with their tenants through 
agents, who alb often compelled to act somewhat harshly 
in the interests of their principal ; and, of course, there is 
no community of sentiment whatever. In fact, absenteeism 
has ever been one of the main obstacles to the prosperity 
of Ireland. In Great Britain, and especially in Scotland, 
where it has become much too common, its evil effects are 
mitigated bv the independent spirit of the people, and the 
existence of large manufacturing towns. The reason why 
so ijianv Irish proprietors reside in England or on the Con- 
tinent is that life is more agreeable, more stirring, and, 
we must add, more secure; for the agrarian outrages, the 
crimes committed by the secret societies, and the evil 
influence of professional agitators exemplify the causes 
which swell the number of proprietors “rarely or ever 
resident in Ireland.” 

An absentee tax of At. in the pound was levied in Ire- 
land <ni the incomes and pensions of absentees, from 1715 
to 1753. An unsuccessful attempt was made to impose 
a tax of 2 1. in the pound both in 1773 and 1783. 

ABSINTHS, a very intoxicating liqueur, of n hitter 
Aromatic taste, made by the distillation of ail infusion of 
wormwood and other herbs in strong alcohol, to which a 
proportion of essential oil is added. Tho chief seat of its 
manufacture is in the canton of Neufclmtcl, in Switzer- 
land, though there are many distilleries in France. It is 
principally consumed in the hitter country, but large 
quantities arc also exported. It is frequently adulterated, 
and the materials used for this purpose aro often of the 
most pernicious character. It came into general use ill 
France soon after the Algerian War (1 844-1 f), and the 
habit has spread until it has become a serious evil. hen 
taken in excess it causes indigestion, mental excitement, 
and loss of brain power, which ultimately leads to in- 
sanity. In small doses its effects are not so marked; but 
its habitual use, even in small quantities, proves injurious 
to health. Its use is prohibited both in the army and 
navy of France. 

ABSOLUTS is a term in logic and metaphysics. In 
logic it is used in opposition to relative. 41 A name , 1 
| according to John Stuart Mill , 44 is said to be relative 
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when, over find above tiro object which it denotes, it 
implies in its signification the existence of another object, 
also deriving a denomination from the same fact which is 
the ground of the first name.” Father, son ; cause, effect, 
are relative terms. Their characteristic property is, that 
they arc always given in pairs. An absolute name is a 
lion-relutive name, ns man. Some logicians do not allow 
the use of the term absolute , asserting that all names have 
their correlatives ; thus, man has the correlative names, 
woman, hoy, brute, according to tho different relations 
contemplated. 

In metaphysics, it has been said that though relation exists, 
there must still be something unrelated, above all relation — 
an absolute. It is pointed out, in opposition to this, that the 
art of knowledge always includes two things: there is 
always a transition from one state to another ; we cannot 
know a present state hot without having passed from a 
colder state, ami having discriminated the one from the 
other. And secondly, knowing is itself a relation between 
n subject -mind and an object, or extended world ; we 
know niiml and matter by mutual contrast. Ferricr unites 
these two facts, subject and object, ami calls the sum the 
absolute. Kant denies the absolute or unconditioned as ■ 
an object of knowledge, but admits it ronccivablr, ns an ' 
idea regulating the intellectual experience of the mind. j 

ABSOLUTION, a term employed in Roman law to ! 
signify acquittal, but which was adopted by the Christian 1 
Church, and is now only used in nil ecclesiastical sense. In 
the earliest times it was employed to denote the forgiveness i 
and readmission of members who had been excluded from i 
the church for open sin, and who hail made public confession 
and performed the pctiance laid upon them by the elders of 
the congregation. It was always given in public, and the i 
presence and assent of the congregation were regarded as 1 
being necessary to its efficacy. In the fonrth century the 
bishops began to exercise the power of giving absolution i 
without consulting the congregation, and the practice of 
private confession was established, which gradually obtained 
complete ascendency, and was made imperative by a decree 
of the fourth Latcrnn Council (12 15). By this council 
confession and its attendant absolution were extended to 


one side and water on the other, it will be found that when 
the water is placed on the inner (or mucous) surface, the 
passage of water takes place more than twenty times ns 
fast as when it is placed at tho outer (or muscular) surface. 
Absorption is also facilitated by the absence of distension 
in the tissues or canals towards which the How takes place, 
by a certain rise of temperature, by a large proportion 
of vessels in the tissues, and the motion of the blocd 
through them. 

Absorption in Animals takes place after the food lias 
been changed into the nutritive fluid by the process of 
digestion. Among the lower Invertebrates this material 
percolates into the tissues surrounding the digestive 
cavity, and through them into those more remote ; or it 
passes into the visceral cavity, and thence into the tissiv s. 
or directly by means of veins. In the Vertebrates the 
I walls of the alimentary canal do not allow the passage of 
, the nutritive fluid by endosmotie action, but absorpti. n 
I takes place not only by the minute blood-vessels situated 
• on the coats of the intestine, but also by a special «ot « f 
absorbent vessels, called the 4 * lacteals,” from the mil/.y 
appearance of the chyle which has passed into th«n. 
Thus, while the blood-vessels are the principal channels of 
absorption, the lac teals are specially set apart for the* u- 
vcynnee from the intestine of fatty matters suspended in 
albuminous fluid. Effete matters arc absorbed by the 
blood-vessels, and carried away for elimination. Tims, 
the carbonic acid is removed by the veins to the lungs 

Absorption in Plants. — The growth of the cells, which 
are the elementary constituents of plants, is always accom- 
panied by the absorption of water, and this leads to a 
movement of water th ou.' li plants sometimes for a con- 
siderable distance. Water, again, is required to supply 
hydrogen to the organs of assimilation — the leaves— in ord« v 
to produce the organic compounds, and also to dissolve the 
food materials laid up in reservoiis, such us tubers, whm 
these are needed for quick growth in spring. With tl - 
exception of some plants, such as those growing in watei, 
and the cacti, which arc protected by the nature of the 
epidermis, all plants lose a large proportion of the wat* .• 
of their cell- sap by evaporation through the leaves. mu l 


all sins whatever, and absolution was made to imply not , this has to he made good h\ absorption through the loots, 
only forgiveness on the part of the church, but forgiveness It has been pr«»\ed hv experiment that this movement « f 
in the sight of God. \ water takes place through the cell- walls of the wndv 


The formula which had previously been uscd B tl Dominus 1 
fibsolvut to,” was changed into 41 Ego absolve te,” and the ; 
Council of Trent expressly condemned the doctrine that 
the priest has not power of himself to ahsolve from the 
guilt of Mn. Tho Greek Church still uses the primitive 
form. At the Reformation the Church of England retained 
the use of n similar formula, as may be seen from the Order 
for the Visitation of the Sick, where the minister is in- 
t true ted, should he be desired, to give absolution, using the ; 
words, 4 *I ubsolvo thee from all thy sins, in the name of 
the Father, and of tho Son, aud of the Holy Ghost,” By 
the free evangelical churches of England the practice of 
confession is altogether rejected, and the power of giving 
absolution is also denied. 

ABSORPTION is that process by which fluid nutri- 
tive material is taken into the living body— either animal j 
«ir vegetable. It depends on the phenomena known as j 
Eniiommosk and Exosmose— the passage of fluids in- j 
wards and outwards through membranes or cell-walls, 
which varies with the nature of the fluid on each side, the 
character of each surface, and tho molecular structure. 
Different fluids have different powers of diffusion ; the low* 
diffusibility, for instance, of albumen, as compared with 
the high diffusibility of urea, tends to the retention of the 
serous fluids within the tissues, and to the passing out of 
uvea. If an experiment be made with the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach of a dog or rabbit, with alcohol on 


tissue of the stem, and it is noticeable that the dc\ » !' ]>- 
mont of woody tissue depends upon the amount of watir 
passing through the plants from the roots. whi«h in i: 
turn depends upon the amount of evaporation-surf n< »■ 
provided bv tin* leaves. The wood of the oak and other 
dicotyledons increases year by year, pari passu , witJi the 
increase in the number of the leaves; hut in monocotyledon * 
generally — in palms, for instance — the crown of lean s 
does not increase much, and consequently there is scarcely 
any increase in tho size of the stem. In the lowest mem- 
bers of the vegetable kingdom the whole surface has the 
power of absorption. The higher fungi (e.< 7., Agarics) 
take in nourishment by means of the network of fine 
threads (mycelium) which branches among the decaying 
matter upon which it feeds. In mosses the absorption 
takes place by the leaves ns well ns by the slender threads, 
which take the place of the true mots of flowering plants. 
We find similar objects of absorption in the higher flower- 
less plants. In most flowering plants wo And true 
! Roots, which take up that part of the ; r food which exist » 
iu the soil. See Food, Lkaf. 

Ausoiution of Hkat and Light.— I f two pieces 
of wax are exposed to the action of heat from u 
fire, or other hot body capable of melting them, ami if 
a plate of glass be placed between tho hot body and 
one of the pieces of wax, it will be found that this piece 
takes a much longer time to melt than the other; mid 
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moreover, if the temperature of the glass he tested before j It is curious, and it is highly important to bear in mind, 

and after the experiment, it will he found that the glass j that abstinence And excess produce symptoms so nearly 

has become hotter. All the rays of heat, then, do not pass j alike, that it often requires the utmost care and sagacity 
through the glass, some of them in their passage being | on the part of the physician to distinguish them ; and us 
used to heat the glass : the glass has absorbed some of i the one requires opposite remedies from the other, a mistake 
the heat-rays. The experiment may he continued with may be fatal, and must be injurious, 

plates of ice amt rock-suit, and it w ill he found that none It is the common belief that uhstincnce is conducive to 

of the wax is melted behind the ice, but that the rock-salt longevity, and many stories aro on record which are con- 
ahsorbs very little heat. It has been calculated that out ceived to establish the truth of this opinion. It is stated, 
of every 100 heat-rays passing through rock-salt only ; for example, that the primitive Christians of the east, who 
eight are absorbed, while under like circumstances seventy- retired from persecution into tho deserts of Arabia ami 
six ail* absorbed by glass, and the whole by ice. I Egypt, lived healthfully and cheerfully on twelve ounces of 

Colour is due to the Absorption of different rays of bread per day, with mere water; that with this diet St. 
light. Natural bodies possess the power of extinguish- j Antony lived 105 years; James the Hermit, 101; Ar- 
ing, or, as it is called, absorbing the light that enters semus, tutor of tho Emperor Arcadius, 120; St. Epi- 
thein. This power of absorption is selective . and hence, phanius, 115; Simeon the Stylite, 112; and Romauid, 120. 
for the most part, arise the phenomena of colour. When The evidence for these instances of longevity is not, however, 
the light which enters a hod) is wholly absorbed, the body altogether satisfactory. 

is black: a body which absorbs all the waves equally, but ABSTINENCE SOCIETIES. See Tkmpkravct . 
not totally, i.s gray; while a body which absorbs the various 1 ABSTRACTION is an act of the mind, by which it 
waves unequally is coloured. Colour is due to the ex- ! considers a certain attribute of an object, or several objects, 
tinction of certain constituents of the white light within j by itself, and without regarding any other attributes which 
the body, the remaining constituents, which return to the j the object or objects may happen to possess. Thus, if we 
eyiviiuparting t<» the body its colour” (TwidalH. Light see ink, pitch, ebony, and a negro, we see that these object^ 
pas.sed through a red sc tern will have the blue rays have in common tho attribute of blackness; and this 
absorbed, and the red rax* which pass out will pass quality xve can draw off or abstract from the xarious other 
through a second red screen without being much dimiu- j attributes which they respectively possess; and consider it 
Mied. In just th** same way beat-rays passing through a separately and independently of anything else. In like 
s< reeii will be so sifted that they will bo more easily able manner xve can consider any attribute of a single object, 
to penetrate a second sciecii of the same material. This 1 such as of the sun or moon, xx'itliout attending to its other 
se/atire absorption of hi at and light rays is \cry exident attributes; thus we may contemplate the magnitude of th** 
in gi-»s. K« i instance, th*' xapour of sodium is trails- sun without attending to its heat, light, &c.; so we iniy 
patent for ixeiy kind of light exc* pt f*r that ftmii a salt contemplate the light of tho moon without, attending to its 
tlame. magnitude, the inequalities of its surface, ice. All names if 

Air ■> practically transparent to the Mill’s rays, but classes of things, inasmuch os the individual members can 
whin tin si*, by contact with the surface of the earth, are nexer be identical, are formed by a process of abstraction, 
changed into dark hcat-iax*, the aqncnu* xapour in the '1 hus, when we think of a ship or a house, we pay no atteii- 
.itmo'phcre prevent* tln ir escape by radiation into space. turn to the materials, colour, shape, size, constructs n, cou- 
ABSTINENCE (from uhstimn , to abstain). The term lenience, or beauty of the ship or house, hut xve give tin* 
.l'.stineiice signifies a total or an excessive privation of one name to any dwelling of man ljpilt by regular artificers, 
fond. It has been shown [see Ansoiin ms] that tin* mul the other to any vessel with a deck and masts to sail 
c> nstiiiient matter of the bidv is in a .*tatc; of continual on the sea. Any object which possesses these attributes 
« liangc ; that old particles are constantly taken up ami wc call a ship or a house; though there cannot be any ship 
i arricd nut of the s\ stern. while new particles are as regu- or house which possesses only those attributes, and N not 
l.irly debited in thiir loom to repair the loss. The also of a pertain colour, size, shape, &e. ; but these inci- 
‘ouicc of these new particles is the aliment or fond • but dental qualities xve leave out of our consideration in icfcr- 
a second office is performed l»v the aliment scarcely less ring any object to the class of houses or ships, 
important than th it of furnishing new matter for the. From these remarks it is evident that abstraction, h*.iiig 
miov.ition of tin* syttm. All the organs of the body are a merely arbitrary act of the mind, by xvhich a certain 
i.vitol to t)u* perfoniiant e of their functions by certain attribute is considered apart from any other attributes with 
o\:irn.d agi uts. which are called stimulants, such ns air, which it may happen to be associated, does not represent 
v. heat, and so rn; but of these stimulants the , to ns images or notions to which there is anything corre- 
- in.«‘iftt is among the m*-d indispensable and the most j spending in the nature of things; there is nowhere an 
jH-werful. L’pon the quantity and quality of the aliment • abstract man or tree, which Iias no colour, dimensions, or 
d<'p« nd the quantity and quality of the blood; and upon ’ other incidents not entering into the abstract notion signi- 
t.i* quantity and quality of tin* bloi*d depends, in a great j tied by those general terms. Whenever we recognize in 
!■ "iMif-. the em-rgy of all the functions of all the organs. . any object those peculiarities which we consider as charac- 
\ i) material ihangr* in the diet must necessarily pro- | tcristie of a certain class, we refer it to that class, without 
ili.ie.igic.it impression on the system, and life can be taking any heed of the other Attributes with which they 
...mf.iimd only for n short period under the total prim- : may happen to bo combined. 

* ■* 'M of f. . d. j The cireumstance of there not being any sensible object, 

1 1 * .. * powerful influence of abstinence on the system, or any conception of our mind, which we can imagine 

it « <-w .!•■ * i In fowling a must energetic remedy in van- ' to ourselves without its attributes, has given rise to 

< m «. -• !-••<». When the ma»s of the fluids and solids of | considerable perplexity on the subject of abstraction, 
t)i"b*d) i-. t«.*. .tbund.ir<t. abstinence is capable of reducing ■ For instance, when wo think of a horse, xve represent 
them to almost any extent that can be required; mid if the j to ourselves an animal of a certain colour, shape, and 
ab"tiiiei if t*- judiriou-iy commenced and conducted, not | size; though we should equally give tho name of horse 
"i*Iy is it unattended with any diminution of the strength | to an animal similar in other respects, but of different 

(f injury to tin* health, but it contributes to the improve- colour, sliApe, and size. So, when we think of a plane 

incut *«f both. Nurncroiit irmtiMi-t arc on record which triangle, although a triangle is Aliy piano figure bounded 
place Eil* fact lex-ond qu«-»iM:. by three straight lines, yet we cannot help representing 
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to ourselves a triangle which is either right- angled, or 
acute-angled, or oh t use-angled, or equilateral, or scalene. 
The truth is, that the process by which the mind abstracts 
is, that it conceives or represents to itself the object of 
thought ns an individual of its classs, together with certain 
particular attributes which must belong to all individuals ; 
and it considers, apart from the rest, only that attribute 
which is required fur the matter iu hand. Thus, if it is a 
question whether a newly discovered skeleton is that of an 
animal belonging to tho class of elephunts or of deer, , 
tho comparative anatomist calls to his mind an elephnnt or j 
deer, such as actually exists, but considers only the struc- 
ture of his bones; and if there is a closo agreement in this 
respect he pronounces the skeleton to have belonged to 
one of those classes. So, likewise, when a mathematician, 
hy means of a figure described on paper, prows that the 
square of tho hypotenuse equals the sum of the squares 
oil the other sides of a right-angled triangle, although tho 
image iu his mind is that of a triangle of a definite size, 
vot he considers only the relation of the sides and angles, 
without paying any attention to the length of the sides. 

John Stuart Mill, in the portion of his “ System of Logic ” 
in which lie considers the operations subsidiary to induc- 
tion* devotes a chapter to abstraction, first referring 
briefly to various theories with respect to abstract idea**, 
and then continuing with its more practical application iu 
the region of logic. k ‘ Whether tho idea called up by a 
general name is composed of the various circumstances iu 
which all tin* individuals denoted by the name agree, and of 
no others (which is the doctrine of Locke, Brown, and the 
Conceptual tots'); or whether it be tho idea of .some one of 
those individuals clothed in its individualizing peculiarities, 
but with the uccouqiauying knowledge that those peculiari- 
ties are not properties of tho class (which is the doctrine 
of Berkeley. Mr. Bailey, and the modern Nominalists'); 
or whether (as held by Mr. James Mill) the idea of the 
class is that of a miscellaneous assemblage of individuals 
belonging to the class; or whether, finally, it la* any one or 1 
any other of nil these, according to 'tho occidental circum- 
stances of the case, certain it is that some idea or mental 
conception is suggested by a general name, whenever we 
either hear it or employ it with consciousness of a mean- i 
Comparison and abstraction, then, are always 
xl, as preliminary operations of the mind, before any 
imlucVkin can bo mode. In tracing tho resemblances be- 
tween flB natural phenomena and tracing abstract ideas, 
the mind proceeds by gradual steps, comparing in the first 
place tw T o oftyhets together. If they be found to possess any 
common propose these aro noted, and tho conception 
thus formed shows already a first stage of abstraction. 
When a third object presents itself it is compared, not 
witli those previously examined, but with the general 
conception which has been arrived at by means of the com- 
parison. When, for example, wo recognize any unknown 
object to be an animal, we do so, not by comparing it with j 
other individuals, but with the general notion of an animal 1 
existing in our minds; though this notion has itself been j 
derived, in the first instance, from the examination of par- 
ticular cases. In this way general conceptions or ideas, 
as soon as formed, have a tendency to substitute them- 
selves in the mind for individual objects, os tho standards 
with which other objects are to ho compared, and their 
resemblances or differences perceived. Tho general ideas 
thus abstracted from things should, in order to be suitable 
for tho purposes of induction, be clear And appropriate; 
that is to suy, tho points of agreement bid ween objects 
should be clearly perceived and accurately remembered; 
and, moreover, these points should bo such as aro of real 
importance, and are tho marks of many other common 
properties. “ If, for instance, wo only compare animals 
according to their colour, and class those together which 


aro coloured alike, we form the general conceptions of a 
white animal, a black animal, &c„ which arc conceptions 
legitimately formed; and if an induction were to be 
attempted concerning the causes of the colours of ani- 
mals, this comparison would bo tin 1 proper and necessary 
preparation for such an induction, but would not help us 
towards a knowledge of the laws of any other of the proper- 
ties of animals; while if, with Cuvier, we compare and cla-s 
them according to the structure of the skeleton, the agree- 
ments and differences which arc observable in these respects 
are not only of much greater importance in themselves, but 
are marks of agreements and differences in many other 
important particulars of the structure and mode of life of 
the animals.” 

ABSURDUM, REDUCTIO AD, is that spei ies of 
argument which proves not the thing asserted, but tie* 
absurdity of even thing which contradicts it. It is iiiuili 
used iu geometry, in order to demonstrate the Convkkm 
of a proposition already proved. One of two tilings nimt 
be true: either the proposition averted or something 
which contradicts it. If the opposing party deny the 
proposition, he must affirm that which is contradictory. 
Let his counter-proposition be taken for granted: then, 
if by the legitimate use of it some absurdity e.m bo 
deduced, it is evident that his contradiction is wrong," and 
the original proposition right. 

The ret l net in ad absurd mu h.e» been objected to a^ not 
equally conclusive with direct demonstration. For this 
there is no foundation ; though it must be admitted that 
direct demonstrations are i.mn* plearing and more elegant. 
But it is obvious that, if owryming which contradict* a 
proposition he false. • proposition itself must be true. 

ABU BEKR. fat I r~ in-law of Mohammed, was born 
v.i>. f»71. At the (hath of Mohammed, in 0.'i2, two 
powerful parties claimed the right of appointing bis 
successor, one espousing the cause of Abu Bekr. and the 
other that of Ali. the son-in-law of the prophet. Abu 
Bekr was elected klialif on the l*tb June, ; but the 
contest divided the Mohammedan community into two 
sects, Sunnites and Shiites, which still exist— the former 
asserting the right of Abu Bekr and his successors, and 
the other that of All and his descendants. The reign of 
Abu Bekr was marked by constant warfare against tin* 
partisans of his rival and those of several rival prophets, 
hut lie was iu the end victorious, and extended his kingdom 
over the whole of Arabia and Syrii. He caused the 
precepts and ordinances of Mohammed, which had hitherto 
been partly oral and partly written, to be collected in the 
volume known sis the Koran. Ife was remarkable for 
the simplicity of his habits, and the piety and liberality of 
his life, and is regarded by Mohammedans as beiug the 
mildest monarch who ever reigned. He died at Medina, 
‘.Mrd August, 631, and appointed Omar as his successor 
in his will. 

ABULFARAJ, properly Mar tJrtgoriu* Abul/araj. 
an Oriental writer of much celebrity, was born A.n. 1226, 
at Malaria, a town near tlu* sources of the Euphrates, in 
Armenia, where his father, Aaron, followed the profession 
of a physician. Though the offspring of a Jewish family, 
he embraced the Christian belief, to which he continued 
faithful till his death. Aluilfaraj studied theology, philo- 
> sophy, and medicine. He spent the greater part of his life 
iu Syria. He was made a bishop at the age of tweutv, and 
| for some time held the see of Aleppo. In 1266 he was 
elected primate of all the Jacobito C nristians in the East. 
He died nl Maragha iu Azerbijan, a.i». 1286. 

Almlfaraj was the author of a great number of Arabic 
and Syriac works; but tho composition through which his 
name has become best known is an abridgment of general 
history', entitled “Tho History of tho Dynasties.” The 
work, which was written hy the author both in Arabic and 
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Syriac, is d hided into ten parts or dynasties, and contains on the opposite European shore. It is said by Strabo to 
a history of the world from the creation to his own time, have been founded by the Milesians. Abydos was famed 
The parts relating to the Mogul Tartars, the conquests of for its stout resistance when besieged by Philip II. of 
Gcnghiz Khan in Syria and Mesopotamia, and the Moham- Macedon. It was burnt- by Darius, the Persian, after his 
medan history, are of very great value. The Arabic text Scythian expedition; and somewhat later (n.o. 480) the 
of 4 * The Dynasties," with a Latin translation, was pub- people of Abydos witnessed tho crossing of tho immense 
lislied by Pococke, at Oxford, in 1G63, 4to; the Syriac army of Xerxes over the Hellespont by a bridge of boats, 
text, likewise with a Latin version, hv Bruns and Kirseh, i This bridge did not extend obliquely from Abydos to 
at Leipzig, in 178l>, 4 to. ! Sestos, which was a distance of more than 3 English 

ABUL'FEDA, a Moslem prince, famous as an author, miles, but directly across at a narrower part, where tho 
was bom in 1273, ami was appointed by the Sultan Nasir distance is somewhat less than a mile. It commenced 
ruler of the principality of Hamah in Syria, which lie on the Asiatic side, a little higher up the stream than 
retained until his death in 1331. His hooks, which were ! Abydos, and terminated on the opposite coast at the pro- 
written in Arabic, attest the extent and variety of his jeering point opposite to Abydos, and between Madytns 
information. Among them are works on medicine, Mo- and Sestos. A description of the bridge of Xerxes is 
hamtnedan jurisprudence, mathematics, and philosophy, given by Herodotus (vii. 36), who was on the spot proltahly 
'llio^e ino^t commonly known are a treatise on geography, much less than half a century after the event. No tiaccs 
entitled ‘‘Takwim al Boldan,” or “Disposition of the of the ancient town remain except the foundation walls of 
Countries," and an historical work called “ Mokhtasar fi ! a building of considerable size. 

akhhari-bashar.** i.e. ‘*A Compendium of the History of | Abydos lias obtained a poetical celebrity from the stnrv 
Mankind," which is wry valuable, as being the most ; of Leander, who used to swim across the Hellespont to 
important Oriental source for the history of the Crusades ‘ visit his mistress, Hero. Lord Byrons poem of the 
which we possess. The part of the work which treats of “Bride of Abydos” contains a passage relating to this 
the historv of Mohammedanism was translated bv Kci-kr. , st««rv. 


and^Jited with the Arabic text by Adler, at Copenhagen. ABY DOS, an ancient city of Upper Egypt, the re- 
in live \ols. 4 to. 17W-1M ; an edition and translation of tin* mains of which are found near two villages, El Kherhch 
ante-Islamitic part was published by Fleischer. Leipzig, and Harabat, about 6 miles from the west hank of the 
1831. Ito. Nile. It was famous for the palace of Memnon and the 

ABURY. Sic Avi:ni*i:v. 1 temple of Osiris. The chief building, which still remains, 

ABUSHIRE. See Bismu. I is nearly covered with sand, but the interior is in good 

ABUTMENT, in building, that wliii h lccelvrs the cud preservation. This edifice is constructed of both limestone 
«f and gives support to am thug having a tendency t«> ; and sandstone. The numerous apartments it contains, 
spread. The piers or mounds on or against which an arch and the style of decoration, show’ that Abydos was once a 
lh.it is 1 c-n than a semi-circle, or a M-ries of such arches, j place of importance, and possibly a royal residence, 
i -Ms. are abutments: while the supports of a semi-circular In the year 1818 Mr. W. Bankcs discovered on an intei inr 
< r scini-eiliptical arch, or of an arch of any other tigim*. 1 wall of the temple of Osiris a kind of tablet or genealogy 
which springs at right angles to the horizon, are imposts, of the early kings of Egypt, which is now generally called 
Nevertheless, the piers at the extremities of a bridge, of the “ Table of Abydos.” This tablet consists of three 
vhatevtr form its arch or arches may be. are alwais termed j compartments lying horizontally one above another, and 
abutments. i each compartment has boon divided into t went) -six rcet- 

Ani iMhXT, in machinery, is a fixed point from which . angles, so that the whole has once contained seventy-eight 
resistance or reaction is obtained. Thus the breech of | rectangles. Each of these rectangles contains an ell iptioil 
a gnn forms an abutment for the expansive force of the ' ring, or cartouche as it is sometimes culled, such as may 
powder; and in an ordinary steam-engine, each end of | be seen on the Egyptian monuments ill the British Museum; 
the cylinder acts alternately an abutment f«»r the steam. j and each cartouche contains thow; various figures which 
which, being unable to expand it.-» If in the direct ion of tho 1 are now admitted to indicate the names or titles of 
fixed obstacle, expends its whole force against the piston | sovereigns. 

or moiable obstacle. Fieri a rotatory steam-engine, with ! ABYSSINIA is an extensive country of north-east 
a routimmus circular action, mutt haie an abutment, ! Africa lying between 8° 30' and 15° 40' N. Iflt., and 35° and 
although in the primitive rotatory engine of Hero of | 42* E. Ion. It is railed by the Arabs mixture " 

Alexandria, and in «ome nmdern in.irhines on the same j or ,4 confusion on account of the mixed character of the 
principle, the abutment is found iti the resistance of the : population. The natives call it Itiopia . or Mangkentu 
■nr. Springs whether used, as in a watch, to impel j Ui»pia % “ the Kingdom of Ethiopia.” It is hounded on the 
no* hincry. or. as in the vari'-us kinds of spring-balance, j X.E. and E. by Adal, the traet of arid land bordering mi 
to me.vun- or control force, must in like manner haw j the Red Sea, and the Soumali country; on the S. and N.K. 
tl.-ir abutin r *nts, as must all machines in which power is : hv the territory of the Gollas; and on the \V. and N.W. by 
trvwrnittod by means of screws. The name is applied in Nubia and Sennaar. Its length from N. to S. is about 
orpentry to a joint in which the end of one piece of timber 670 miles, and from E. to W. 540. The total area is 
is joined to the fide of another, so that their fibres form an 250,000 square miles. The country rises abruptly from the 
; r*g!e with each other. direction of the Red Sea, and consists of a series of exton- 

ABUTTALS (from the French abutter, to limit or sive undulating table-lands, which gradually slope towards 
L'r.d) are the buttings and bounding* of lands to the the W. in numerous terraces. These table-lands, ranging 
ca t. west, north, and south, whicli show by what other from 6000 to 10,000 feet above the sea, are divided by 
lauds, highways, hedges, rivers, &<*.. such lands are in mountains of considerable elevation, mostly of volcanic 


those several directions bounded. 

Former!) the Unndarien and abuttals of corporation and 
chnrch lands, and of parishes, were preserved by an annual | 
procession c-r perambulation, but the practice is rapidly 1 
failing into diMme. " j 

ABYDOS was an ancient Greek town of Mysifl, on the | 
* static shore of the l(<l'<^pont or Dardanelles. Sestos was j 


origin, and intersected by numerous deep valleys and 
channels. The loftiest peaks are those of the Samoan 
range, 15,000 feet in height; they are covered with snow 
during the greater part of the year. Tho chief rivers of 
Abyssinia arc the Aoai— Bahr cl Atrek, or Blue River— 
the Takazzie or Atbara, the March, and the Hawash. The 
former, like most of the rivers of the country, forms a 
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branch of the Nile; it has its source at the foot of Mount 
Giesh, and after flowing through Lake I) cm boa, in which 
its current may be clearly traced, takes a large circular 
sweep, and eventually unites with the Bahr el Albiad, or 
White River, which is the truo Nile. The Atbara, which | 
rises in the centre of Abyssinia, is also a tributary of the ! 
Nile; it has a length of 800 miles. The March, in the 
north, after a course of 500 miles, becomes lost in the sand. 
The li awash drains the eastern part of the country, and 
flowing in the direction of the Red Sea, loses itself among 
the lakes of Abhcluid and Ausso. In the dry season many 
of the* streams become very shallow, or are completely dried 1 
up; on the other hand, during the rainy period, which 
lasts from July to September, they arc greatly swollen, mid 
it is to the action of this immense body of water that the 
formation of the ravines, which constitute such a striking 
feature of the country, is to be attributed. These chasms 
or glens vary in depth from 1000 to 4000 feet, and many 
of them being narrow, nre at the bottom wrapped in 
impenetrable gloom. Abyssinia is also remarkable, geolo- 
gically, for its extensive deposit of old lava streams. The 
principal lake is Detnbea or Tzana, CO miles long by about 
;i0 broad ; it contains several islands. 

Climate , Soil, Animals, and Products. — The climate 
of Abyssinia, in consequence of its elevation, is tem- 
perate, the air in the higher regions being cool and 
blaring, and not too moist; but in the valleys great 
heat prevails, and it is there less healthy. The fer- 
tility of the soil, in the central and southern parts, is 
so great that in some places as many as three crops 
are raised annually. Agriculture is largely carried on. the 
result being seen in the production of barley, maize, wheat, 
beans, &c. The cultivation of rice, cotton, coffee, and the 
sugar-cane is also practised, although with regard to the 
latter the natives have not yet learned how to make sugar 
from it. A small grain, called teff (Poa Abyssinica), i* 
extensively grown, and forms the bread in general use 
throughout the country. A black bread is also made from 
.‘i kind of corn know’ll ns tocussa; it is eaten by the lower 
classes. Another article of food, much in use, is a plant 
called ensete, resembling the banana. The coflee plant 
glows wild on the western mountains; and among the 
fruit trees are the date, orange, lemon, pomegranate, and 
banana. Honey is an important produce, and the rearing 
of flocks and herds is extensively carried on. The horns of 
the famous Galla oxen are sometimes 4 feet long. 

Wild animals are very numerous, and include the ele- 
phant, buffalo, leopard, lynx, wild cat, hyena, a small 
species of wolf, a small species of fox on the table-land of 
Woflhi, and the jackal. The twro-horned rhinoceros, giraffe, 
zebra, quagga, wild ass, antelope, and two kinds of boar, 
the lion, panther, and monkey arc occasionally met with. 
'I lie larger quadrupeds are seen only in the wildernesses 
which lie along the northern and southern boundary of 
the country. Of smaller animals, there are tho porcupine, 
mck rabbit, ground squirrel, ferret, polecat, and otter. 
Among birds aro eagles, vultures, and Alpine ravens, and 
Kilppel met with three kinds of parrots. In Tigrc tilde 
me herons and hornbilk The Egyptian goose and a 
species of duck, with several other kinds of water-fowl, 
frequent the swamps and lakes. Guinea-fowl, rod-lcggod 
partridges, quails, snipes, larks, thrushes, swallows, and 
pigeons abound all through the country. 

Hippopotami and crocodiles are abundant in tho larger 
rivers, where many of the former are killed annually for 
their flesh and hides. Bees aro so Qomtnon that honey is 
very abundant, and is used instead of sugar. Locusts fre- 
quently lay waste tho fields, especially on the table-land 
of Tignf. Serpents are not very numerous, but several 
poisonous species, amongst them the boa, aro found. 

Tho minerals of Abyssinia are iron-ore, rock-salt, sul- 


phur, and some gold and silver. Coal is also said to exist, 
but is not worked. 

Inhabitants.— It is estimated that the whole population 
of Abyssinia amounts to about 4,000,000. The bulk of 
them belong to the Caucasian race, and in features do not 
differ from the Bedouins of Arabia. They inhabit aim* st 
exclusively Amlidra, Tigris, and Agow, and are generally 
well built and handsome, and of a dark olive colour. 
Another race is found mingled with them, called the Galla**. 
Their faces are round, the nose straight and short, the lip** 
rather thick, but not resembling those of the negroes; the 
03 cs very lively, small, and deeply set in t hc.sockct s ; and their 
body is rather stout and large. They are fierce and tur- 
bulent, but form excellent soldiers; in fact, they constitute 
the greater part of the army. An ancient race of Jews, 
known as Falasbas, inhabits the Sainen district. Then.* 
are no negroes, except those which have been import*. d ns 
slaves from the countries bordering on the south and west. 

Of the various languages of Abyssinia, the Gecz * r 
Ethiopian is that used in the religious books and liu ma- 
ture of the country. The court and mercantile com- 
munity speak in the Amharic tongue; while the Agow. 
which is believed to have been the original dialect of lb- 
country, in its various dialects, forms the language of tb 
great bulk of the inhabitants. The Gallus htill leftiin 
their distinctive tongue. 

The Abyssinians are a rude and barbarous people. 
Human life is but little respected, and the marriage tk is 
very easily dissolved. They are fond of feasting, and at 
their banquets it is a \eiy common practice to sene up 
slices of iaw meat, wanu from tlic freshly killed animal. 

Their religion is a m'.isod form of Christianity, tb* 
spiritual head of which k the Abnna or father, who receives 
his appointment from the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria. 
They retain many Jewish observances, abstaining from the 
meats proscribed’ by the Mosaic law, practising circumci- 
sion, keeping both the Saturday and Sunday as Sabbaths, 
and regarding fra*»m as essential. There are numerous 
establishments for monks ami nuns, who are looked upf n 
with great reverence. Their veneration for the Virgin 
Mary is unbounded, and their saints are extremely numer- 
ous; but, as in the Greek Church, they have no imaivs 
in their places of worship. In every part of Abyssinia 
there arc many Mohammedans and Jews. 

Industries and Commerce. — The trade and manui.’« - 
turc* of Abyssinia are not of any great importance, owing 
to its isolated position. The chief articles made arc cot- 
ton cloth, pottery, leather, and parchment, as well as im- 
plements of brass and iron. The exports consist of gold, 
ivory, cattle, honey, wax, coffee, and butter. The shoe 
! trade is also carried on. The imports are gunpowder, 
coloured cloths, silk. lead, and other miscellaneous article*. 

Three political divisions at present exist in Abyssinia : 

1 Tigrrf in the north, Amhfira in the centre, and Shoain the 
i south. The chief places of interest arc Adowa. Ankobar, 
Axum, Gondar, Magdala, and Mas so wall. 

I History and Government . — The nam* of Abyssinia 
: became known in Europe from the Portuguese missionaries 
who penetrated there, and who often wrote the names of 
tho country and the people respectively in the bit ini zed 
forms of /t*5aj«( a <! and Abassinos, faun which our common 
term Abyssinia is derived. 

Tho Abyssinians (whoso early history is merely tradi- 
tional) were converted to Christianity, in the time of the 
Emperor Constantine, by some missionaries sent from 
Alexandria. The power of the emperors of Abyssinia seems 
then to Iiavo been well established. In the sixth cetituiy 
they were able to send an army to Arabia and conquer 
a part of Yemen: this was the period of the greatest 
political power of Abyssinia. Seventy years afterwords 
the Abyssinians were deprived of Yemen by the Arabs, 
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who soon attacked Abyssinia itself. After this time "rent 
disorder crept into the internal affairs of the empire, for in 
the year 1)25 a Jewess, called Sague, overthrew the reigning 
dynasty and destroyed Axuin, the ancient capital. [See 
Axtm.] For more than 300 years the country appears to 
have remained in a distracted state, until tho Emperor 
Iquon Amlaq recovered the whole kingdom, about 1255 ; 
and during tho following three centuries tho country im- 
proved. Towards the end of the fifteenth century Pedro 
Covilhiio. an agent of the court of Lisdam, visited Abys- 
sinia, and this circumstance saved the empire from destruc- 
tion, for the embassy aided the emperor in repelling a 
neighbouring foe: the empire was saved, hut the southern 
provinces were lost. By these events the seat of the em- 
peror was transferred from Shea to Goiular, and a gradual 
decay of the imperial power took place, until the country 
was in reality ruled by the most powerful chiefs, who 
placed various members of the royal family on the throne 
merely as “ puppet kings.” As a natural consequence 
Ah\ssinia was kept in an almost perpetual state of revolu- 
tion. The late emperor Theodore succeeded to power in 
1835, and speedily conquered nearly the whole country. 
His attention was soon directed to obtaining recognition and 
friendly intercourse from Great Britain. A treaty had been 
male between the two countries in 1811*, and was ratified 
ill 1S.V2. In this treaty it was stipulated that each state 
should reeciu* ambassadors from the other. The emperor, 
desirous to strengthen .his authority, resolved to assert the 
rights thus assured to him : hut unfortunately the officer who 
joprescutcd Brit i'll interests in those region* was killed in 
I860, and Mr. Cameron was sent to succeed him. On his 
arrival in 1>i»2 the emperor told him that he desired to 
carry out the treaty. Towards the end of that year he wrote 
an autograph letter to the queen, requesting permission to 
send an embassy to England. This letter arrived in Eng- 
land in February, 1*03, and for some reason or another 
w.is left unanswered. At this the emperor’s wrath ap- 
pears to have lwen roused, mnl he vowed vengeance on the 
inlanders and all connected with them. Some missionaries 
from Scotland. England, and Germany had settled in the 
country, with the permi-sion of Theodore, and under the 
protect i< n of the Eiiglidi consul: and the king sent a body 
of troops to the missionary station, seized the missionaries 
and Mr. Cameron himself, put them in chains, and east 
them into prison. This was done in November. 1864, and 
fiom that time to 1867 they were kept more «u less closely 
in confinement, ami su fie red every imlignitv . A reply to 
the king’s letter was forwarded in 186-1. and intrusted to 
Mr. Rassuin. a native of Mosul, who had before been cm- i 
ployed on diplomatic service at Aden; but the choice was 1 
unfortunate, as the emperor looked upon him as a Turk — ! 
lie had always considered the Turks his bitterest enemies ' 
— and he was not even received until January, 1866. j 
Then another unfortunate circumstance occurred, for the j 
• uiperor haxing made Mr. K.i'Sam a large present, and not ; 

ixing anything adequate in return, he ordered him to ' 
he east into prison. Two autograph letters from Ilcr j 
Majesty and some handsome presents were afterwards sent ; 
by the Brit Mi gox eminent, and, as a last resource, some 1 
English workmen were allowed to be engaged hy the cm- ; 
ju ror: but all jiroved of no avail. Accordingly, in April, j 
1867, Lord Stanley sent him an ultimatum to deliver up I 
the j»ri'' n'Ts in three months, or they would be rescued ' 
hx force. He took no notice of this communication, and j 
in the billowing October an army of 10,000 inen were j 
despatched from Bombay, under the command of Sir Robert j 
Napier. Th*- force landed at Zulla, on tlus Red Sea, and 
in spite of many obstacles reached Magdala, where the 
prisoners were confined, early in the following April. On 
the 10th of that month the Ahyssinians gave battle to tin; 
advanced British troops, but wcie defeated so thoroughly 


that oil the captives were delivered up the next day. Tho 
emperor himself, however, refused to surrender; and on the 
Id th Magdala was stormed with little difficulty, Thendoie 
being found dead at the gate of tho city, having shot, him- 
self to avoid capture. His xvifo and sou were taken to the 
British camp, bat the former died in a few days, and the 
son, who was tuknn to England to be educated, died there 
in 1871*. The object of the expedition having been accoin - 
plished, tho British troops immediately left the country, 
xvhich at once became a proy to internal dissension. Kassu, 
the prince of Tigrd, ultimately conquered Gobnsie, and 
assumed tho new name of John, with tho title of the King 
! of the Kings of Ethiopia. Subsequently ho subdued Ra.s 
j Warenia, who rnled Amhrfrn, defeated with terrible slaughter 
an invading Egyptian force, and in 1877 gained n decisive 
victory over MencKk, king of Slioa. During the war In the 
I Soudan in 188*1, Admiral Sir William Hewitt was despatched 
| on a mission to King John, xvith a view of keeping him on 
friendly terms xvith Egypt, and of securing, if possible, tin? 
i aid of the Abyssinians in effecting the relief of the Egyptian 
garrisons. After some difficulty Sir William succeeded in 
• making his xvay to the king and concluding a treaty with 
| him, hut though the Abyssinians refrained from hostilities 
against Egypt they did nothing towards tho relief of the 
beleaguered Egyptians. (“The Cradlo of the Nile,” hy 
M. dc Cosson, London, 1878; “A Visit to Abyssinia,” by 
W. Win Stanley, London, 1881.) 

ACACIA is the name of a plant of the Lkgtminos.i- . 
or IVa tribe. It is mentioned by Dioscorides ns a useful 
astringent thorn, ridding a white transparent gum. The 
account given by this Greek author, meagre as it is, accords 
so xvoll with the gum-arabic trees of modern Egypt, that 
xve can scarcely doubt their identity. 

The Acacia is a very extensive genus of trees or shrubby 
plants, inhabiting the tropical parts of both tin* Old and 
New World, and only in a few instances extending into 
temperate latitudes. 

Some of the species produce catechu and gum-arabic ; 
the bark of others yields a large quantity of tannin. 1 In- 
species from which this substance is procured are chiefly 
Anuin dtcurreuM and mollissiina. As objects of ornament 
they arc usually of striking beauty ; And it may be doubted 
whether, in the whole vcgetablo kingdom, equally brilliant 
colon ling and elegant foliage, combined with a most grace- 
ful aspect, are united in the same individuals. 

Botanists arc acquainted with alxmt 420 Rjiceics. They 
are extremely variable in the structure of their leaves and 
flowers. Some of them have true leaves that are twice or 
tin ice pinnate, with a multitude of minute, shining, or at 
lca*d even leaflets; others have, ill a perfect state, no 
leaves properly so called, but in their stead the leaf- 
stalks enlarge, and assume the appearance, and also the 
functions, of true leaves. Species of tho latter description 
are known by their spurious leaves being expanded verti- 
cally, instead of horizontally, as in leaves of the. ordinary 
const ruction. 

Araria Catechu is a tree with a tolerably high and stout 
stem, found in mountainous places in the blast Indies, 
especially in Bengal and Coromandel. Its pods are from 
2 to 3 inches long, quite flat, and of a narrow oval 
figure. Its heart-wood yields, by decoction, one of the 
sorts of catechu, a powerfully astringent substance used 
hy dyers and tanners. Acacia arabica is an inhabitant of 
the East Indies, Arabia, and Abyssinia, where it forms a 
tree 13 or 14 feet high, of inelegant appearance; cosily 
recognized by its long curved pods, which arc divided into 
a number of round compressed joints, by means of contract 
tions between the seeds. This is one of the plants that 
yield the useful substance called gum-arabic, which is pro- 
cured by wounding the bark; after which the sap runa 
out, and liardcns in transparent lumps, of various figures, 
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very similar to the concretions found upon the bark of the 
cherry-tree in thin country. Gum-scnegnl is the produco 
of a distinct species, culled Acacia Senegal, found in Arabia 
nnd the interior of Africa. From this tree arc procured 
the pods called bahlach in the Continental drug-shops; by 
others, however, they are referred rather to A cacia cineraria 
and some other species. Acacia diacolor is a middle- 
sized tree found in the southern parts of Australia and 
in Tasmania, where it, in common with many others of the 
same namo, is called Wattle. Acacia julibrissin is a 
native of Persia and of the Levant. Its specific name is 
Latinized from two Persian words — gul^ a rose; and 
t‘hru»chim , silk— by which it is known in the countries 
where it grows wild. There it becomes a small tree, re- 
markable for its light airy foliage, and for the great beauty 
of the clusters of lilac flowers, the long and slender stamens 
of which stream in the wind and glitter in the sun like a 
number of silken tassels artificially fastened to the boughs. 
This species is now commonly cultivated in the warmer 
parts of Europe. In England it is seen trained against 
walls, where it succeeds indifferently well, flowering only 
occasionally so far north as the latitude of London. Its 
great enemy in this climate seems to be, not our winters, 
hut the want of an intensely hot summer to prevent 
exuberant growth, and to ripen the shoots so perfectly as to 
enable them to resist frost. Acacia decipiena is remarkable 
for the blunders to which it has given rise. When botany was 
only a science of names, its flowcrlcss branches w ere taken 
for the leaves of a kind of fern; and at a later period, 
when botanical geography was as yet unheard of. it was 
believed to be a native of the north-west coast of North 
America — an opinion us probable as that would now be 
considered which referred the origin of a race of blaeka- 
moors to Great Uritain. It. is an inhabitant of the south- 
west coast of Australia, where it forms a bush of singular 
aspect. In this country it is cultivated in the greenhouse, 
and it flowers in March, April, nnd May. Acacia Soph arte 
is a native of the south side of Australia and Tasmania. 
Ju this country it is a very ornamental greenhouse plant, 
which, if planted in the open border, will grow as high as 
8 feet. It flowers during all the early months of the year, 
producing its numerous clusters of sweet yellow blossoms 
in great profusion. Few plants are more worthy of a 
station in a good conservatory. Acacia v era is the shittim 
wood of Scripture. The species of this genus are increased 
artificially in two different ways. Most of them may he 
multiplied by cuttings struck in silver sand, placed under a 
bell-glass, nnd kept in a warm place, to which no direct 
Milar light 1ms access. Such of them, however, as do not 
increase with sufficient certainty by this method. Acacia 
julibriaain , for instance, have tlio power of producing shoots 
from pieces of their root placed in earth in a hot-bed ; and 
by these the nurserymen generally propagate them. Their 
seeds uro also veiy often received, and from these they can, 
of course, be multiplied in all cases. The Locust-tree of 
North America is often called Acacia, but it belongs to a 
different group of the Lcguminosie ; its scientific name is 
Jiobinin paeud-acacia . 

ACADEMY, from Academia (*A«a)s^«a), a garden in 
the Ceramfcus, a suburb of Athens, so called, as it is said, 
from its original possessor, Acad&nus, who kept there a 
school for gymnastio exercises. The garden afterwards 
become the property of Cimon, son of Miltiades, wiio 
adorned it with statues, fountains, and groves, and by his 
will left it to tlio public. It was one of the favourite 
haunts of Socrates and his disciples; but the Academy 
owes its celebrity as a seat of philosophy to Plato, who 
established his school here, over which he presided for 
nearly half a century. Hence the followers of Plato were 
called the Academics, and the philosophy of the Academy 
meant the philosophy of Plato. After the revival of letters 


in Italy the tenn Academy came again into use, but with a 
signification somewhat different. An association of indi- 
viduals, formed for the cultivation of language and science, 
and usually endowed by the state in which it was estab- 
lished, was called by the Latin term Academia. In modem 
times the name has been applied to associations framed for 
the cultivation of literature, art, and science. Of Hichc tlio 
most famous is the French Academy, which consists of 
forty members, nnd was founded in lfi35 for the study and 
improvement of the Frencli language. It thus included 
within its ranks most of the foremost authors of France, 
and lias exercised a great influence over the language anil 
literature of that country. In England we have the Royal 
Academy, which was founded in 17fi8 for the encourage- 
ment of designing, paintin':, and sculpture; the Royal 
Academy of Music, founded in 1822; and several leamcl 
societies, such as the Royal Society and the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, which differ from 
academics only in name. Academy is a name also used to 
denote a school or college, as the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich; hut its application to schools «>f all kinds 
must certainlv be regarded as an abuse of the term. 

! ACADEMY, ROYAL (of Arts;. See Royal A< a- 

ltKMY OF A UTS. * 

ACADEMY. ROYAL (of Music). Sec 
Acadkmv of Mrsir. 

ACADIA, by the French called Act u in , is the 
genuine Indian name of Nova Sc otia. 

ACALE'PHJE, or Sea-nettles (a*«Xr^n. a nettle), 
is Cuvier's class of certain marine animals, so called from 
their power of stinging by meins of microscopic threads 
contained in cells of the integument. These animals are 
now contained in the cla se- IIydkozoa and A* iixozoa, 
of the stihkingdom Co*li.ntkrata. 

ACANTHA'CEAE, a group of plants forming one of the 
natural orders in the mouopetalous division of dicotyle- 
donous plants. Its name is derived from the genns Acan- 
thus, which has been consideml characteristic of the whole 
order. The plants of which it is composed are either alto- 
gether of an herbaceous nature, or shrubby in a slight 
degree only: they are common in every tropical country, 
where they may be considered to occupy the place of 
the mints, dead-nettles, thymes, and sages of Europe; 
a few only are found beyond the limits of tku tropic*. 
Many of the species are mere weeds; others bear handsome 
flowers with gaudy colours. 

The roots of the Aoanthacca? are either annual or per- 
ennial. The stems are usually four-cornered when young, 
but afterwards become nearly round : tin* inner part of the 
stem is occupied by a large proportion of hw.se cellular 
tissue, which is inclosed in a thin layer of i in perfectly- 
formed wood ; and at each joint there is a slight tumour with 
an articulation, by which they are readily known from both 
Scrophularincn* and Verbenacca*. Their flowers arc often 
inclosed within large leafy imbricated bracts. The calyx 
is usually composed of either four or five parts, which over- 
lap each other, and occasionally grow together at the base. 
The corolla is monopetalous and irregular. The stamens 
are either two or four, but in the latter case are of unequal 
lengths. The pistil is superior. The seed-vessel contains 
two cells, which hurst when ripe, often with elasticity, and 
expose a few roundish seeds hanging to the cells by enp- 
shaped or hooked processes. 

The stems of all the species emit roots vciy readily 
from their tumid joints; on which account gardeners 
universally increase them by cuttings of the full-grown 
branches. They are always easy to cultivate, provided 
they are not kept in too cold or too dry a situation. The 
anuual kinds freely produce seeds. 

AORN'THXASi or “ Spiny Dog-fish," a genus of the 
family Spinacid®, which is characterized among Ciios- 
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proptertoii by having two dorsal but no anal fin nor 
nictitating membrane, a long groove on each side of the 
mouth, narrow gill-openings, and “ blow-holes.” Tho 
Aeanthias has a spine in each dorsal fin, and small teeth 
of tho same sizo in each jaw. Dr. GUnther points out 
that their Mistribution is remarkable, as they are found 
in both northern and southern temperate zones, but not 
in the tropics. Aeanthias ru/yaris is found oflf the 
Itiitish coasts, sometimes in countless numbers. Mr. 
Couch says that lie has known 20,000 taken at one 
east of the scan. At one time these dog-fishes committed 
such ravages on the fisheries of Denmark that eight vessels 
were fitted out expressly for their capture, but though 
many thousands were taken there was no sensible diminu- 
tion of their numbers. 

ACANTHOCEPHALA is the name given to one of 
those orders of worm-like animals that live parasitieally in 
the alimentary canal of some mammals, birds, and fishes. 
The name is derived from aastlc, thorn, and xi^aAii, head, 
and thus means the “ Thorn-heads.” It is rather unfortu- 
nate that the name suggests the possession of a' head, for 
there are neither eyes, mouth, nor organs of smell or hear- 
ing. The part that looks as if it would be a bead if it 
could, is armed with hooks curved backward (see Plate 
Xkm ATLLMINTI l A , fig. 2, b , « ). With these hooks tlx* 
worm attaches itself to the alimentary canal of sueli 
animals as it inhabits, and there it passes a life of ease, 
without the necessity of seeking for its fond. Full-fed as 
it i<. there is no ii>k of dyspepsia, for it has no stomaeh, 
and does not need one, the juice* already digested bv the 
unw filing host passing in through the skin all over the 
Neither is it troubled much with nerves, for there 
is only a single nerve-knot at the base of what may be 
called the proboscis ratln r than bead, and this gives off 
simple nerve-fibres to different parts of the body. The 
*kin is thin and soft, and marked with transverse wrinkles. 
Beneath the skin are two sets of modular fibres, the onter 
one pacing round the body in rings, the inner set running 
along the whole length. Although there are no blood- 
vcsmK there i* what Huxlty supposes to correspond to 
"some modification of the water-vascular system." a net- 
work of minute vessels containing a clear fluid, but in this 
case with no openings through the skin. About 100 
species hate bmi described in the two genera Fchino- 
] hvnehus and Coleops. The Acmithoeephala belong to the 
NkM \ rFT.MINTHA, A class of VhKMK 

AC AN THOPH1S (from «**>*«, a thorn, and Sfif, a 
snake), a genus of venomous snakes allied to the cobra, 
and termed AeauthophiH from the circumstance of the tail 
’■ nninating in a sort of horny little spine. The plates 
h neatli the tail fonn a single series, excepting towards the 
'•■ry tip. The head is obtuse, and rather prominent over 
the eyes: and the scales of the back arc rhomboidal. The 
-pities are of small size, and inhabit dry places, feeding 
i* poll small animals. as nuV\ frogs, &c. They secrete ; 

“elves in holes, or beneath the roots of trees, and are 
'iviparous. 'He ir bite is very dangerous — j»erhaps indeed 
always fatal. The death-adder ( Acanthophis antarticu a) 

1 i Australia is a hideons reptile, thick in proportion to its , 
!• i gth. A dog bitten by one died in less than an hour; i 
and the head of one which had been separated for more ! 
than t<n minutes from the body seized uj»on the foot of n ! 
i tog. which soon died in dreadful convulsions— a proof of i 
the \itality of the reptile and the virulence of its poison. \ 
See SKUPi.XTs. 

ACAN' THOPTEBYGIX UmmJm, a thorn; vri^. a j 
wing), in Fishes, is an order of Tki.kostki, comprising 
those in which part of the rays of the dorsal, anal, I 
and \ Mitral fins are spinous, not jointed; the lower 
pharyngeal bones separate; and the air-bladder, if present, | 
without a pneumatic duet in the adult. If the lower , 


| pharyngeal bones are united, they form, according to Dr. 
j GUnther, a separate order, tho Acanthopterygii rharyn- 
| gognathi. 

! Dr. GUnther divides tho Acanthopterygii proper into 
j nineteen divisions. Tho Porch division contains tho fresh - 
i water and sea perches, chntodonU (fig. 1), the sca-hrearns 
| (fig. 2), the red mullets (fig. 3), &c. The second dirision 
j is tho Beryx family ; tho third, the Kurtus family ; the 
| fourth, tho Polynemus family ; then follow the inaigrcs 
(fig. 4), the hair- tails (fig. 5), tho sword-fishes (fig. fi). 
The eighth division is large and important, containing tho 
mackerels, the gurnards (fig. 10), the weevers (fig. »), 
the flying gurnards (fig. 11), tho anglers (fig. 7), the t»nd- 
fixlics (fig. 12), tho dragon-fishes (fig. 8). We have next 
the division containing tho gobies (fig. 13), tbo blc-nny 
division, the mullets (fig. 14), tho trumpet-fishes (fig. 

, 15), the stickle-backs and flutc-montlw (fig. lf»), tho 
suckers (fig. 17), the snake-heads (tig. 18). Tho six- 
teenth division contains the Anaban (fig. ID), the puradhe- 
, fish, tho gourami, Bettn, Tho seventeenth divisi >n 
I contains only one species, Lophote 8 cepetiianus. Tho 
, Ribbon-fishes form tho eighteenth, and the Notaeantlms 
the nineteenth division. The Wrasse family is the only 
one of much importance amongst tho Acanthopterygii 
I'hnryngognathi . See articles under tho above headings 
for further details. 

ACANTHU'RUS (from &**,**, a thorn, and 
a tail), a genus of ncanthoptorvgious fishes, often termed 
“doctors” or ** surgeons” by English sailors and colonists, 
because they are armed on each side of the tail with i\ 
sharp movable spine like a lancet, which they use with 
great t fleet, inflicting severe wounds on the hands of those 
who touch them incautiously. Hence the gem-lie title, 
w liicli means thorn-tail. These dangerous weapons, placed 
where they can bo used with the most advantage (the 
greatest strength of the fish lying In its tail), render these 
otherwise harmless fishes capable of defending themselves 
against the assaults of larger species, to which they are 
, exposed. When at rest, these spines fit into grooves on 
each side of the tail. The body is very deep, much 
. compressed, and rove-red with minute ctenoid scales; the 
jaws aro furnished with a single series of incisor-teeth, 
whieh arc trenchant and denticulated, like a very fine 
comb; the ventral fins have one spine, and t lie dorsal tin 
is single. Many arc remarkable for the beauty and variety 
of their colours. They are confined to the tropical seas, 
and arc unknown in temperate latitudes. They belong to 
the Mackkrkl division of the A(;ANTH<»rrKitY<;ii. 

ACAN THUS. Under this classical mime have been 
described, by ancient authors, at least three totally differ- 
ent plants. First, a prickly treo with smooth evergreen 
leaves, and small round saffron-coloured berries, frequently 
alluded to by Virgil; this is conjectured to have been tlu* 
holly. Secondly, a prickly Egyptian tree, described by 
Theophrastus as having pods like those of a bean ; it is 
probable that this was the Acacia arabica . [Set* Acacia.] 
Thirdly, an herb mentioned by Dioscorides, with broad 
prickly leaves, which perish at the approach of winter, 
and again spront forth with the retnrn of spring. It is 
said that the idea of the Corinthian capital of Greek 
columns was taken from some of the leaves of this 
acanthus. To this latter plant the name is now applied. 
The word, in all cases, alludes to the prickly nature of the 
leaves or stems. 

In modem botany, Acanthus is a genus of herbaceous 
plants found in the south of Europe*, Asia Minor, and 
India, belonging to tho natural order Ac’antiiack.k. 

ACANTHUS, in Architecture, the sculptured . leaf 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of tho capital of 
the Corinthian column. The same leaf, however, is used 
occasionally in other foliated capitals, os well as for the 
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enrichment of modillions, of mouldings, niul of vases. It 
lms been generally supposed that tho leaf imitated was that 
of tho Acanthus mollis, or Brankursine, but this plant is 
not found in Greece or the Greek islands, and it was there- 
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fore probably the Acanthus spinosus , which grows there, 
and is still called axetvfa. This ornament, in the Roman 
models, is fuller and broader than it is in the Greek. 

A. CAPELLA, or Alla Capellu, in the church style, 
music written in strict ecclesiastical style, and in duple 
time, two or four minims to a bar. See Alla Bukvk. 

ACAPUL CO, a city in Mexico, about 183 miles S.S.W. 
from the capital. It stands in the recess of a bay, close to 
a chain of gi unite mountains, and is the best Mexican port 
on the coast of the Pacific Ocean. It is defended by the 
castle of San Diego. Tho bay has two entrances, formed 
by the island Roquet ta or Grifo : that on the west is about 
2M) vards wide; the great entrance from the south is 
about a mile and a half wide, with a depth of water from 
130 to 210 feet. The port is capable of containing 5l)0 
ships, and is deep enough to allow vessels to anchor close 
to the rocks. Lying within the torrid zone, and sur- i 
rounded by mountains, tho town is intensely hot, and the ! 
inhabitants, particularly new coiners, are liable to dangerous : 
fevers. The city of Mexico, in tho interior, eommuniejtes 
w ith the Pacific by the town of Acapulco, which once had 
a considerable trade, particularly with Manilla, the capital 
of Manilla or Luzon, one of the Philippinu Islands. Under 
the Spanish dominion a vessel of the largest size used 
annually to leave Acapulco for Manilla, about February or 
March, loaded with commodities and specie. The vessel 
icturncd to Acapulco in August, earning back muslins, 
pliiitcd calicoes, coarse cotton shirts, porcelain, Chinese 
jewellery, &c. Its arrival was the signal for a great con- 
course of merchants to Acapulco, who swelled the popu- 
lation for the time to about 1)000. After the abolition 
of the monopoly enjoyed by Acapulco, while under the 
dominion of Spain, its India and China trade was secured 
by towns more favourably situated ; but after the discovery 
of the gold mines in California it again became the most 
important port in Mexico, and is regularly touched at bv 
tbe l'mi tic. mail steamers. The town has suffered much 
fiom earthquakes. Tho presont number of inhabitants, 
who am principally people of colour, and consist of pearl- 
fishers, sailors, and husbnndincu, is about 3000. Its 
exports are cochineal, indigo, cocoa, and skins ; the im- 
ports include cottons, silks, spices, and hardware. 

AGAR IDEA is an order of Akai:iinit>a, including 
tho Mites and Ticks. Tho head, thorax, and abdomen 
are all united into ono mass, and tho abdomen is not 
divided into distinct rings or segments. There arc four 
pairs of legs in tho adults, and three in tho young. 
Respiration is effected simply by tho skin, or by means 
of trachea* (tubes passing through tho body from holes in 
tho skin of tho abdomen). The mouth is generally fitted 
for sucking, but Boinetinies for biting. Tho Acnridea are 
hatched from eggs, and some afterwards undergo a moult. 


Many of them are parasitic ; Home infest tho skin, often 
burrowing under the surface, while others spend part of 
their existence on one animal, and then go to another. 

8 ar copies scabiei causes the skin-disease known as the 
“ itch ; ” it has no eyes, the two front pairs of legs have 
suckers. The itch is contagious, and may he taken even 
from miimalN. The most effectual remedy, besides the 
necessary cleansing of skin and clothes, is the application 
of balsam of Peru. Demode x folliculorum is a harmless 
little parasite inhabiting the sebaceous follicles of the hair 
of man, especially those in the nostrils ; this parasite is 
probably universal. It is very minute, and bas neither 
mouth nor feet, although it undergoes two or three moults, 
or changes of skin before arriving ait the adult form. 
Deinodcx is also found in the dog, cansing the mange. 
The well-known cheese-mite is Acarus domesticus , which 
has a mouth provided with mandibles. Acarus destructor 
is the plague off the naturalist, as it lives on his zoological 
specimens. Acarus eruditu* lives in books. Dermanyssu* 
avium infests birds, sometimes even killing them. Tin* 
under side of dung-beetles is generally found lively with 
Oumasus coleoptemrum . A species of Aryas attacks 
travellers in Persia, and causes the most acute j»ain ; 
another is known in Columbia. Acarus refitxus is found 
on pigeons. 

The Ticks belong to the genus Ixodes; the mouth has 
a beak, enabling them to pierce the skin and attach them- 
selves securely. Ixodes ricinus is the common tick, found 
on the sheep, dog, and even on man. The beautiful little 
u red spider,” which weaves a silky web on the leaves of 
plants, is the Tttranychug Ularius . A well-known pest 
in the country is tho “harvest hug ' (faptus antumnalis ). 
Trombidium is parasiiu * 'ilv in its young state. Phylop- 
tns lms only two paii s <»• legs. It causes gi i at injury to 
plants, sometimes eating into the interior of tho growing 
buds, at other times giving rise to gall-like excrescences. 
The “witch knot” of the birch is the result of the 
attacks of Phytoptus. The ‘•watei mites” (llydiaclina ) 
are parasitic while young, and arc found on \ aliens water 
injects. Tho shell-lish Mytilus, L’nio, and AuodoiUu 
have been found suffering from the presence of Atax in 
their gills, and the skin of the foot and mantle, 
j ACARNA'NXA, an ancient division of Northern 
Greece, which was bounded on the north by tho Ambr.ieian 
liulf, now' tho Gulf of Arta. on the north-east by the 
small territory of Amphilochia, and on the west and south- 
west by that part of the Mediterranean to which the Greek 
and Roman writers gave the name of the Ionian Sea. The 
eastern boundary is not easy to determine. It extended 
in the time of Thucydides, who wrote during the Pelopon- 
nesian War (which commenced n.c. 431), east of the river 
Aeheious, and encroached upon the territory of tho 
.Etolians, Under the Romans, or somewhat earlier, the 
Aeheious was made the dividing line. Aeamauia after- 
wards became part of the Roman province of Epirus and 
.Etolia was attached to the province of Aclnca. Acarnania, 
with jEtolia, now forms a uome or department of tho 
modern kingdom of Greece. It has sometimes been called 
Carlclia, or Carnia, which appears to be a corruption of 
the ancient name. Its chief town was Stratos, and after- 
wards Leucas. 

The longest straight lino that can be drawn in Acarnania 
— from Actium to tho mouth of the Aeheious — is about 
50 miles. The length of sea-coast from Actium, near tho 
entrance of the Ambracian Gulf, to tho mouth of the 
Aeheious, is reckoned by Strabo to be about 670 stadia, or 
57 miles. Modem charts give a length of from 70 to SO 
miles, measuring in n rough way, along the irregular out - 
line of the coast. There are several good ports, which, 
added to tho general fertility of the country, might have 
made the people wealthy ; but the primitive inhabitants 
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never attained any reputation either in commerce or the 
arts. Their best ports were occupied hy Corinthian 
colonics ; and the inhabitants, engaged in continual wars 
with their neighbours, are characterized by Thucydides as 
living in a state of piracy and robbery, at n time when 
Athens (which was not 150 miles from the mouth of the 
Achelons) had seen the dramas of JCscliylu- and Sophocles, 
and was adorned with the great works of I’liidias. 

In its present condition Acarnania is very thinly in- 
habited. It contains a considerable portion of good soil 
and well-wooded hills— a rare feature in modern Greece. 
There nrc several lake-. 

Bordering on Acarnania. on the north-east, was the 
small teiritorv of Amphiloeliia. which, with its capital 
Argos, was sometimes reckoned a # part of Acarnania, 
owing to the political connection between the two people. 

A'CARUS. See Acakidka. 

ACAULESCENT, in botany, applied tr> plants in 
which the stem is so little developed a- not to he apparent. 
This stunted condition probably arose at fir-t from growth 
in poor soil, or from some other accidental circumstance, 
and in lime became permanent in the plant. Cardans 
acaulis, the ground thistle, which grows on chalky land, is 
often found in hotter soil growing to the height of a fi*ot. 

Accelerated motion is sneli a movement of 
a point or body that the spaces which it describes in 
Miccossixc equal portions of time* are successively greater 
or less, or tin* velocity is continually increasing or diminish- 
ing ; and the power which produces such movement is called 
an amb rating power. M«re exactly, acceleration is the 
rate of change of velocity, whether that change take place 
in the direction if motion or not. 

It is a known fact that, when a bfdv falls towatds the 


ACCENT, iii music. A great part of the pleasure given 
by modern music is due to the fact of its being in time; by 
which we mean that accent or emphasis recurs at certain 
equal intervals, producing a sense of rhythm identical with 
the rhythm of verse in its effect upon tho mind. Indeed, the 
music of the drum, which those who have heard a w tattoo” 
will admit to he not without interest, is altogether of this 
character; and dance music is too often almost entirely 
dependent upon it for effect. 

Yet in the middle ages, after tho delicate rhythms of 
Greek poetry and music had died out, absolutely timeless 
music was performed for centuries, and indeed much of it 
has survived to our own day in tho services of the Roman 
Church, especially on the Continent. The nearest approach 
I to this style of non-accented music readily to he met with 
amongst ourselves is in the reciting note which begins a 
church chant, the number of syllables sung to which differs 
with every verse; but the remainder of the chant being «•* 

| time satisfies the modem longing for accent. But dance 
music, and the songs to the nule rhythms of the Trouba- 
dours, w-cre accented even in those days of musical darkness. 

Tho most agreeable rhythms to the ear are those of 
groups of tw’o, of three, or of four notes ; and to render 
these groups clearly perceptible the first note of each 
receives n slight norent, whilst to make them visible to 
. the eve the groups are separated by Bars drawn across 
the muMc-lincn immediately in front of the accented note. 
Common time, as it is called, containing a group of four 
’ notes, may be considered as two groups of two ; and rnn- 
1 frequently the second group of the two receives a weakei 
accent on its first note to make clear its subordinate posi 
tiou in the bar. In the same way groups of three me 
combined, nnd similarly the first notes of second or third 


ground, the no ten is uniformly accelerated; that is, 
whatever be the velocity which it ha- acquired at the end 
of the fir<t second of time in its dr-rent, it will have 
acquired twice as much at the end of two seconds, three 
times as much at the* iml of three .seconds, and so on ; the 
oldened dewatims from this law being attributed to 
the re-i-tance of the air. The law of descent is the same, 
whatever he the substance of which a ‘falling body i- 
c-ornpo-ed. a- ifr manifest from a piece of lead and a 
feather de-c ending from the top t«» the bottom of an 
exhausted receiver in equal time-. Near the earths surface, 
in the latitude of Loudon, a body descending from a state 
of rest falls feet in the first second of time; and. 
since this space is described with velocities which begin 
with zero ami form an arithmetical progression , consisting 
of an infinite number of term* differing from one another 
by unity (the power also which canned the motion being 
conceived to act constantly and with uniff rm intensity), 
it may easily be shown that the vcl<*city acquired at the 
end of the first .second is exactly twice that velocity with 
which an equal space might be described in an equal time 
(one second) by uniform motion : hence. 1 ^> T Vv fr«*t repre- 
senting that mean velocity, the velocity acquired at the 
end of one second is 32$ feet. This number is taken to 
express the measure of the accelerative force of gravity 
in the latitude of I>»ndon, and it is usually represented by y. 

It is found that the velocity acquired by a body, in 
descending from rest, at the end of two seconds is 64*4 
feet, at the end of three seconds is 0fi‘C feet, and so on; 
tliat is. the acquired velocities are promotional to the 
times of motion. It is also fonnd hy experiment, and it 
may be easily shown to he the result of an accelerative 
force ef ntinually ac ting uniformly, that the space which a 
body, descending from rest, describes in two seconds is 
64*4 feet, in three seconds is 144’9 feet, and so on; that 
is, the spaces described are proportional to the squares of 
the times: and. t representing the number of seconds, the 
spaces are* represented by £ yf 2 . 


groups are lc-s accented than tliat of the first group in 
the bar. 

For the sake of clearness we have spoken of groups of 
two or of three single notes, but in actual pi act ice euch 
principal note is freqnently sulnlivided. 

1 

Groups of 2. Groups of 4 (2 groups of 2). 

On*. Accent in a liar. Two Accents in a Bor. 
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Groups of 6 (3 groups of 2). Groups of 0 (i gi nups of 3). 
Three Accents in a Bar. Two Accents oi a Bur. 



The very marked difference of effect produced by a 
diffeienrc of accent will be noticed iu the above examples, 
which are all upon the same notes. 

Beautiful effects are produced by an accent introduced 
at an unexpected point, indicated by A or sf placed over 
the note to be accented; or by a note htruck at an 
unaccented part of the bar (as, for instance, the last note 
of a group of three), and held on into the following accent. 
The latter is called Syncopation. By combining thes« 
two the composer can readily completely neutralize 
the natural accent— a favourite device of Beethoven (as 
in the Third Symphony, Ac.) and of Schumann (Finale 
of Pianoforte Concerto, &c.) ; a dnple effect may thus be 
forced upon a triple time, and rice rersd. In nil such 
movements the composer is careful to return clearly to 
the natural accent as soon as the surprise he lias sought 
to cause has been obtained in the mind of the hearer. For 
further details see Timk. 

Accent of Phrasing . — Besides the time accent, dividing 
the movement into groups of a bar's length, the phrases of 
a composition most be clearly grouped and contrasted by 
the melodic or rhythmical accent, since all well-ordered 
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compositions fall into rhythms or groups of bars, just as 
1 «at 8 are mode up of single notes. See Form and Rii yti i m. 

Acoentug Ecclmasticut , the system of reciting in the 
Catholic Church, whereby the chanter inflects the mono- 
tone at each mark of punctuation in the Scriptures. For 
instance, in chanting one part of the service, at a comma 
the voice (sinks a third and rises again; at a full stop, falls 
a fifth, &c. This accent varies in the Gospel from that 
used for tho Epistle ; both of these vary from that for the 
ordinary lessons, &c. Roman accents are unwritten ; but 
the accents used in Hebrew chanting ar« far more 
numerous and melodious, as are also those used in the 
Greek Church, and are written over the Scripture in signs 
or Nkumks. 

ACCENT. In modern languages there is in nearly 
every word at least one syllable which must he distin- 
guished from the rest by a more impressive utterance, as 
in tho examples, respect, respectful , respectable. If the 
word is a long one it requires a second accent, ns respect- 
ability , manufactory , immortalize . On the other hand, 
when short words come together, one or two are often 
devoid of accent, as in the phrase on the top o f a hill. 
When it is stated that the accented syllable is pronounced 
more impressively than the rest, it is not meant that all 
accented syllables are to be equally impressive. In the 
examples given above, the first accent in tntinu factory 
seems to be weaker than that on the third syllable; so the 
last accent in immortalize , and that attached to the 
preposition on among the six monosyllables on the top of 
a hill , are comparatively very faint. 

The accents of words are changed from time to time, and 
are even variahlc at the same time. Thus the verb which 
we call triumph was with Milton generally triumph ; the 
noun and the verb being commonly distinguished by him 
in the same way as produce (the noun) and produce (the 
verb) are at the present day. Even in our own time 
adrertisement has become adrertisement. In these 
changes the usual tendency in our language is, and always 
has been, to throw the accent farther hack from the end 
of the word. Such a tendency is, perhaps, inherent in all 
languages, ami seems to arise solely from an endeavour to 
save labour by rapidity of utterance. 

The symbols employed to denote accents are three, the 
acute ( 9 ), tho grave (' ), and the circumflex (* ). 

Emphasis differs from accent. See Emimi am*. 

ACCEP TANCE, ACCEPTOR. See Hili. ok Kx- 

C1IAXGK. 

ACCESSORY or AC'CE88ARY (Lat in , accesson us\ 
is one who is guilty of a felony, not as chief actor, but as 
a participator, without being present at the time of the 
committing of the offence, as by command, advice, insti- 
gation, or by concealment, and the like. A man may he 
accessory either before the fact or after it. 

An accessory before- the fact is defined by Lord Hale to 
be one who, " being absent at the time of the crime com- 
mitted, doth yet procure, counsel, or command another to 
commit a crime. The mere concealment of a felony 
intended to he committed, without actual instigation, wiil 
not make a man an accessory; that is only a misprision of 
felony. If a man commands another to commit an unlaw- 
ful act he is accessory to all the consequences that may 
ensue upon it, except such as could not in any reasonable 
probability be anticipated; for instance, if he commands 
another violently to beat a third person, and bo beats him 
ho that he dies, the person who gives the command is guilty 
as accessory to the murder consequent upon the act, not- 
withstanding it may not have been bis intention that a 
murder should bo committed. If the directions have been 
substantially pursued, although the crime may not have 
been committed precisely in the manner in which it was 
commanded to bo dose, ns where a murder is effected by 
vm* l 
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stabbing instead of poisoning, lie who gives the directions 
is an accessory before the fact. 

An accessory after the fart is one who, knowing that a 
man has committed a felony, receives, relieves, or assists 
him. In general, any assistance given to a felon to hinder 
his being apprehended, tried, or suffering punishment, will 
constitute the assister an accessory after the fact. Al- 
though any act done to enable the criminal to escape 
punishment will make a man guilty as accessory after the 
fact, a mere omission to apprehend him, without giving 
positive assistance, will not have that effect. Also, if the 
crime he not completed at tho time of the relief or assist- 
ance afforded, the reliever or assister is nut judged an 
accessory to it, as where a mortal wound lias been given, 
but the murder is not then completed by the death of the 
party; yet if the crime is once complete, not even the 
nearest ties of blood can be pleaded in justification of con- 
cealment or relief, except in the case of a wife, who is 
legally presumed to he so much under the coercion of her 
husband that she ought not to be considered as accessory 
to his crime by receiving him after it has been com- 
mitted. 

Hv the statute of 2 1 and 25 Viet. c. the punishment 
of accessories before the fact is assimilated to that which 
is indicted on the principal. Accessories after this fact 
are generally punished with imprisonment proportioned to 
the heinonsness of the original crime; but it scarcely ever 
exceeds two years, except in tho case of receiving stolen 
goods. Those convicted of that offence are liable to four- 
teen years’ penal servitude. 

Formerly no accessory could be tried until after the 
conviction of the principal, but a man may now be tried 
and convicted either as . .-.sory or for a distinct felony 
without waiting for the n nvu tion of the principal, who 
may not be within the reach of justice, or who may have 
been acquitted through accidental failure of evidence. 

The law of Scotland makes no distinction between the 
accessory to any crime (called art and part ) and the 
principal. 

The distinction between principals and accessories holds 
only in cases of felony, as in all crimes under that degree 
all persons concerned therein are held to bo equally guilty 
as principals. In t reason all concerned are regarded as 
principals on aooonnt of the heinous nature of the crime; 
but in treason-felony, though every accessory before the 
fact is punishable iu the same manner ns a principal, an 
accessory after the fact is only liable to imprisonment with 
or without hard labour for any term not exceeding two 
years. 

ACCIACATU'RA (literally, a crush iny note. Itnl .), a 
short appoggiutura or grace note, played lightly immediately 
before the note it ornaments. It is written generally very 
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small in si/e. and in time value a quaver or a semiquaver, 
and should always he dashed across and k 1 tied to its 
note. Vnlike the appnggintura it does not take from tho 
time of the note it graces. Sec Api'Ochjiatxra. 

ACCIDENTAL or COMPLIMENTARY COL- 
OUR is a name given to that which an object uppears to 
have when scon by an eye strongly affected at tho time by 
some colour different from that which the object really 
has. Particular eases, in which remarkable occidental 
colours were formed, appear to have been long since 
observed ; but Buffbn was the first who made a series of 
observations to ascertain the colour of the image of which 
the mind acquires a perception when the eye has been for 
a time directed to an object of some particular colour ; and 
it was he who gave the name of accidental colours to those 
3 
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which ore so perceived. In a ‘‘ Memoire ” which lie 
presented to the Acndemie des Sciences in 1 7 43, it is 
sorted that when liis eye lmd been, for n certain time, 
directed steadily to a square spot of one of the following 
colours — rod, yellow, green, blue, and black, the object 
being placed on a white ground, there was seen about the 
spot a fringe or border of one of the colours in the 
following series — green, blue, pale purple, pale red, and 
v. hito, each of which, iu order, is the accidental colour of 
the corresponding colour in the former scries. Immediately 
afterwards, on directing his eye to a different part of tbo 
white ground, there appeared upon U a square spot of the 
<aine accidental colour, the white spot being considerably 
brighter than the ground. A border of accidental colour 
is constantly observed ahout au object when it has been, 
for a time, viewed intently; and in order that, by rendering 
it insensible, a coloured object may be seen as distinctly as 
possible, it is recommended that it be painted or formed on 
a ground whose natural colour is similar to that of the 
aci Mental colour peculiar to tbo object. 

Observations have since been made with colouied spots 
on grounds of different colours, and from these lm\ e been 
ascertained, at the same time, the accidental colours of 
the spot and of the ground: for example, on contemplating 
a red square placed on yellow paper, and then turning the 
eye to white paper, it is found that the latter is of a blue 
i'olonr, and that on it appears a square which is coloured 

_TC'CI1. 

The explanation given of accidental colours in general 
i>. that the eye being directed to a coloured spot, the part 
<1 the retina on. which the image of the .spot is formed 
becomes thereby weakened, s * a* to he in a great measure , 
insensible to the action of rays «-f that particular colour: 
and thus, on the eye being aft* rwards directed to a white 
jr» nnd. it receives mumMc impressions only from' the rays ! 
» f the remaining colours in the pencils of white light. In I 
• r.e of the hot-houses in Kew Gardens a visitor "ill notice 
that a few of the panes « f glass in the roof appear pinkish. : 
.aid <n opening tl.e door to g*» out he will be rather ! 
'tar tied to find that even thing which meets his eve — ! 


differed in the relation between the notes composing ib 
and the key-note or tonic [sco Modes Ecclesiastical], 
whereas our own keys are all constructed upon the same 
plan, differing only in pitch. The system of hejcachorch 
[see Scale] attributed to Guido d’ Arezzo (about A.i>. 
1025), but really probably of later date, attempted to 
better this want of what wo now call tonality or feeling 
of key- relationship, by using small scales of six notes 
only, beginning on C, F, and G, and made on the same 
pattern. But since both the G and G hcxachords had A 
jwrfect fourth from the key-note, it was necessary to lower 
the note B by n semitone when using the hcxachnrd of F, 
so that it might bo a perfect fourth to F ; as not B, but 
Bt> fulfils this condition. 

The new B was called B mollo (whence the French 
bttnol for flat), and was written with a rounded Boinau b, 
which soon became our familiar t>; whilst the old B 
was called B qundmtum, because it was written in the 
usual square-shaped black-letter form which soon became 
our natural , >), and its name survives in the French became 
for natural. From meaning specially B fiat, the sign P 
came easily to be used to flatten any note required to the 
same amount (one semitone) as it flattened B; and the 



semitone. But the being thus one semitone above the t\ 
two ^ would he yet a semitone higher; ami thus arose 
the sign 2, used to raiso a note u semitone above its 
natural pitch, and made by writing the two naturals so 
that the fir-t stroke of the second rut the two cross 
i strokes of the first in half, and slightly simplifying the 
figure thus made. Other writers consider, from early forms 
nf the 25, that it was B quadratmn (or square B, B^\ 
crossed through or cancelled to show that the note to 
which it was applied was to be raised instead of lowered. 

It is curious to note that the Germans, mistaking B quad- 
rat um, 3, for their small A, wrote it as such, so that with 
them B stands for lib, and II for B* ; and Bach was able 
to write fugues on his own name. 


-kv, trees, grass — all are of the most delicate rose colour; , 
r i> like a scene in fain land, "where all is glittering j 
'how ; M but before he has time to cnnjeituio the cause the I 
colours (»f eirtli have returned. The reader will doubtless 1 
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‘it once be ready with tin* true explanation, that the glas-, 
I'cd in the construction of this house is green, and tin* 
retina of the eye. being weakened by the undue stimulation 
of the green rays, is only able to perceive the complimentary 
pink rays in the oi dinar* white light from the open air, or 
through those panes of colourless glass winch have been 
u-sel in repairs. 

ACCIDENTALS. in mu'ie. Every key except 
r<. juire? one or more notes altered in pitch that they may 
'ccupy their due position relative to the key-note. [See 
Key, Scale.] Such alterations are elicited by the 
fkarp.*. which raises a note one semitone; the 
width lowers it one semitone : the natural, Z, whuh annuls 
:he offer- 1 either of the sharp or of th«* flat; the double 
'harp, x. which raises the note two semitones; and the 
fb/uhlr jifjt, which lowers the note two semitones. To 
reduce the double sharp and flat to a single shurp and 
flat. 32. 3? an; required ; to annul them altogether, ZZ 
•vould be u.' 1 -d. The number of them* signs required to 
alter the n'>te>, of the natural scale of C iuto the required 
si ale i* ralb-d collectively the Key Signature [see Sh;xa- 
iukk], and this is placed at the beginning of the piece, on 
each stave. Any mkIi signs required temporarily in the 
course of the piece are tailed Accidentals. 

The history of the**. Mims L» curious, and is os follows : — 
The old mediaeval mu-ic was written on natural notes 
only, con equer.tly the ttale tr mode front cadi note 


Acexp'rrRxs, among Bikds, is an order which 
includes most birds of prey, living on animal food, and 
tilling the place of the Carnivora, or beasts of prey, among 
• the higher animals. To enable them to lead this predaceous 
life they are provided with strongly-hooked hills and sharp, 
powerful claws. The base of the upper part of the bill is 
covered with ai ,4 cere M or naked skin, in which the nostrils 
arc pierced. The upper part of the hill is also provided, in 
the carnivorous Accipitres, with a sharp projection of its 
horny covering, closely resembling a tooth, which cnablm 
them more easily to tear their prey. The legs of the 
falcons and eagles are short and powerful, with three toes 
in front and one behind. In the vultures, however, thu 
legs aro somewhat longer, while the owls and the ospreja 
can turn their outer too backwards so ns to have two 
to<« in front and two behind. Tlic vultures (sec Plate) 
have the head and nock naked, and uro piovidcd with very 
large and powerful wings. The most remarkable iue the 
magnificent condor, a native of America, the largest of all 
the vultures; the latnmcrgeicr (fig. 6), found amidst the 
mountains of South Europe; and this secretary-bird (fig. 2), 
found in Africa, and feeding on serpents and reptiles, which 
differs considerably from the rest of it* family. Among 
thu falcons may ho mentioned thn martial cnglo (fig. G), 
the cream-bellied falcon (fig. 4), the sparrow-hawk, kite, 
osprey, and buzzard (fig. i). 

[ I he owls (fig. 3) present considerable diversities from 
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tho general character of the order. Since most of thorn 
hunt their prey by night, their plumage is very soft and 
loose, and this enables them to fly almost noiselessly. The 
eyes are directed forwards and tho feathers of the face 
form a lurgo circle round each. 

All the members of this order live in pairs, and in all 
except the owls the females are larger than the inales. . Sec 
Vultures, Eagles, Ospicky, an<l Owls. 

ACCLIMATIZATION is a gradual change in the 
constitution of an individual or species, fitting it to endure 
a climate that was at first injurious. Mr. Wallace points 
out in what way this differs from naturalization, a term 
which can only he applied when a plant or animal , after 
removal to n new climate, runs wild without showing any 
trace of injury. 

Animals appear better able to adapt themselves to a 
change in climate than plants, and this may be accounted 
for if we consider that animals have a natural heat of 
their own, and that their bodies, in most cases, are protected 
against extremes of cold by a non-conducting covering, and 
against hent by the action of tho perspiratory duets. With 
plants too, though to a less degree, there is a certain range 
of temperature (varying with different species) in which 
the functions may be carried on; thus it has been shown 
that maize will germinate between 10°^. and 42 J C. 

In addition to this constitutional capacity for hearing 
variations, there is every probability that individuals adapt 
themsehes more or less to altered circumstances, since 
their organs arc modified through tho stimulus exerted by 
new conditions. But leaving individuals, we shall he 
treading on firmer ground if we take into account that the 
offspring, while inheriting to a certain extent the peculiari- 
ties of the parent, also vary in different directions. Some 
of one generation will thus be better fitted than the former 
for the new habitat, especially if the parent stock had 
begun to adapt itself. In seasons which happen to be 
extreme, if any individuals survive, they will be those 
which hu\c \aried most in the direction of adaptation, 
and in this wav complete acclimatization will ensue, 
'i here is abundant evidence to show that; if the change'* in 
climate be great or sudden a decided check will be given 
t«> reproduction. It is therefore advisable, in attempting 
acclimatization, to choose intermediate stations, and move 
those individuals that are best fitted for it by careful 
breeding, gradually from one station to another. Acclima- 
tization has of late years been much studied in England 
and Franco, and has ulso long attracted very considerable 
attention in Australia — a flourishing society for the intro- 
duction and propagation of fishes, birds, animals, and plants 
from Great Britain nml elscwhero having been established 
in that colony. In order that every possible assistance may 
be rendered to the Acclimatization Society of Great Britain, 
the Admiralty direct all commanding officers in II. M. ship* 
t«» afford e\ciy facility in their power to its accredited 
n gents for the transmission of specimens from any part of 
tbo world. Her Majesty's consuls, colonial governors, and 
foreign ministers are also officially requested to procure all 
the information in their power on the subject, for the 
benefit of their fellow-countrymen. 

ACCOLADE. This French word, derived from the 
Latin or/, to, and collum , the neck, signifies, in familiar 
speech, nil embrace. Some have accordingly supposed 
that, when used as descriptive of a certain part of the 
ancient ceremony of conferring knighthood; the particular 
act which it denoted was the embrace, accompanied with a 
kiss, which was bestowed upon the new-made knight, in 
token of tho brotherhood established between them by his 
admission into the order of chivalry. It has, however, 
been the more generally received opinion that tho accolade 
was what wo call in English (though perhaps improperly) 
the dubbing, the slight blow given to tho chock or shoulder 


of tho knight, “as an emblem," to use the language of 
Gibbon, “of tho last affront which it was lawful for him 
to endure." There is no doubt as to the greut antiquity of 
this last-mentioned custom, which is still observed in the 
conferring of the honour of knighthood. 

ACCOMPANIMENT, in music, is the tenn applied to 
the subordinate part or part* of the harmony, which servo 
only to support a melody with suitable < liord.s. Instru- 
mental accompaniment to a vocal melody is the typical 
form ; but instrumental accompaniment to a solo instru- 
ment (whether the 6olo is played on the same instrument 
as the accompaniment or on another), or choral accompani- 
ment to a solo voice, or instrumental accompaniment to a 
chorus, are almost equally common. 

An accompaniment may be An liiutum (optional) or 
obligato. In the former case it serves to enrich the general 
effect, but is not, as in the latter, absoluttdy necessary to 
its completeness. 

Accompaniments during the eighteenth centur), and a 
little later, were usually written in Figured Bass, 
indicating only the bass and the harmony of the chords, 
and leaving the exact form of the accompaniment to tho 
fancy of the performer. 

ACCORDION, n small portable instrument ^ with 
metallic vibrators of the free-reed species. [See Keei>.] 
The instrument has a small keyboard of from five to fifty 
kc\s, according to its size, and the right hand plays upon 
this, while the left hand works the bellows supplying the 
wind. Generally two keys are also placed near the posi- 
tion of the left hand, which supply not single notes hut 
the entire chords of the tonic and dominant respectively. 
Thus a simple accompaniment becomes possible. 

The instrument was m tnW by Damian of Vienna in 
1829. It is now quite superseded by the Concertina. 

ACCOUNT, a Stock- Exchange term used to denote the 
closing and settling of purchases or sales on particular days, 
termed account or settlement days. In consols and other 
English government securities, tho various Indian loans and 
Bank, of England stock, the settlement is monthly. The 
day is appointed in advance by the committee of the Stock 
Exchange, and is generally about the beginning of the 
calendar month. In the consol settlement all purchasers of 
stock are required to pay fur it on the account day, and 
sellers are required to deliver the stock they haw* sold; 
but the differences which ha\e arisen on closed or settled 
transactions arc not paid or received until the day after, 
technically known a* Consol Pay-day. In other securities, 
foreign and colonial braids, railway stocks or shares, 
American and miscellaneous securities, the settlements are 
twice a month — about the middle and the end of the 
calendar month. The dates arc appointed by the com- 
mittee early in one month for that next ensuing, and the 
periods vary ill length from twelve to nineteen days. The 
settlement occupies three continuous days, tho third being 
the Account or Pay-day. The two previous days arc known 
respectively as the Contango or Corn ing-nver day, and 
flic Name or Ticket -d.iv. On the first of these, those trans- 
actions which are open, and which it is not desired to settle, 
at the account, are carried over to the next. On the 
second tho “tickets," bearing the names of flic purchasers 
of registered stock, must be passed to the sellers. In bonds 
and securities to bearer the passing of tickets is optional, 
and prevails only to a limited extent. The Account-day 
is devoted to the deli \ cry of stocks sold and the payment 
of differences that have arisen. From th* great increase 
of capital of late years, and the facilities afforded by the 
telegraph for central operations, the Stock Exchange set- 
tlement has become one of the most important events of 
the financial world, and the returns of the Bankers’ Clear- 
ing House for the past few years have shown that it is 
steadily increasing in magnitude and extent. 
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ACCOUNT, or ACCOMPT, was a form of Action accumulated, or tlio enjoyment thereof postponed, should 
which in early times was much used for the recovery of be made subject to the restrictions thereinafter contained,” 
money which a person had received and retained, and proceeds to enact to the following effect : — No person can 
which it was his duty to hand over to the claimant. At settle or dispose of property by deed, will, or otherwise, so 
present the action of account is rarely used. ns to accumulate the incoino thereof, either wholly or par- 

ACCOUNTANT, a person who professes skill in inur- j tially, 44 for any longer tenn than the life or lives of any 
cantile accounts. In u commercial community occasions such grantor or grantors, settlor or settlors, or the term of 
are constantly arising for the employment of accountants, j twenty-one years from the death of any such grantor, set- 
They are generally appointed to examine the books of tlor, devisor, or testator, or during the minority or re* free- 
traders who have been compelled by embarrassment in | tivc minorities of any person or persons who shall be living 
their affairs to summon a meeting of their creditors; or i or in ventre sa mere at the time of the death of such 
they may be called in by a trader to investigate his | grantor, devisor, or testator, or during tlio minority or 
accounts, and to ascertain the state of his affairs. The , respective minorities only of any person or persons who, 
collection of debts rr rents, and the winding-up of the under the uses and trusts of the deed, surrender, will, or 
affairs of persons deceased, or who have given up business, other assurances directing such accumulations, would for 
ore matters often put into their hands. Appraisers and the time being, if of full age, bo entitled to the rents, 
auctioneers frequently act as accountants. An accountant issues, and profits, or the interest, dividends, and Annual 
has no legal status, like a notary or an auctioneer or produce so directed to bo accumulated. And in even case 
appraiser, who perform certain duties which only they are where accumulation shall ho directed otherwise than as 
allowed to discharge. aforesaid, such direction shall bo null and void, nnd the 

ACCOUNT STATED. This is the title of tlio com- rents, issues, profits, and produco of such property so 
mon count in an action at law for the amount due upon a directed to be accumulated Bh&ll, so long as the same si nil 
balanced aecouut between the parties, the form of which is be directed to lie accumulated contrary to the provisions of 
that ^he defendant was indebted to the plaintiff in a cer- ! this act. go to and be received by such person or persons 
tain sum of money found to lie due from the defendant to as would have bcc^ entitled thereto if such accumulation 
the plaintiff upon an account then stated between them, had not been directed.” Sect. 2 presides, “ that nothing 
This form should always he introduced in an action upon a in this net contained shall extend to any provision for pay- 
simple contract for the recovery of a pecuniary demand. j ment of debts of any grantor, settlor, or devisor, or other 
Though a member of a copartnership cannot in general person or persons, or to any provision for raising portions 
sue his cop.ii t nor ar law for his share of the profits, he for any child or children of nny person taking any interest 
may do so after an account has been stated between them, under any such conveyance, settlement, or devise, or to any 
and a balance struck in his favour. l>ut it is necessary in dilection touching tlio produce of timber or wood upon any 
all cases of an account stated that there bhould ha\e lands or tenements; but that all such productions shall 
existed some ilaim against the defendant, or some prmnus be made nnd given as if this act had not passed.” Sect. 3 

transactions in ropoct of which tin- account is stated, for provides that the act shall not extend to dispositions of 

an action c.imu-t be brought in this form upon a mere heritable property in Scotland. 

agree in nt to pay a sum of money. The statement of an | ACCUMULATION OF POWER is a term applied 
account is only presumptive ciid'-n* e against the party who to that quantity of motion which exists in some machines 
admits the balance to he against him. and d<»cs not pre- , at the end of intervals of time, during which the velocity 
elude him fr* 'in showing the existence of error in the of the moving body has been constantly accelerated, 
account, unless in the case of an account actually settled The .simplest case in which there is such an accutnula- 

hy payin' nt. which cannot he opened except by proof <.f tion of power is that of a heavy body, like the rammer of a 

fraud. ((.’bitty m " Contract*,*’ l# 1* et. scq.. 3rd ed.) pile-driving machine, which descends bv the action of 
ACCRA tr ACRA, a district on the Gold ('oast, gravity during a certain time, and impinges upon some 
\V. Africa, railed after the name of a native tribe of j object. At the moment of impact, supjjosmg that the 

whose territory it formed part. Fort St. .Tames protects | object Struck does not move, the velocities of all the par- 

tite town <f Accra, to which the seat of gouTiunent was , tides, which had gone on continually increasing during 
tmnsf* rre«l fni.'ii Tape C'oasf r.i^tle. alsiut 75 miles distant, j the descent, are destroyed, and thus a shock is produced 
in 1X71. It is i. iie of the healtliic-t stations on the coast, | immensely greater than that which would result from 
and ex]H it> rv. gold dust, guru**, coffee, and palm-oil. ! the mere pressure of the body. In all cases, the effect, if 
ACCRINGTON i-> an important manufacturing town j measured by the magnitude) of an impression or indentation 
and rnmii' ipal borough in Lancashire. I'd miles north of j produced in the object strnck, is, by the laws of mechanics. 
Manchester, and 211 fsoin London by the Midland Kail- I directly pnqiortional to the inass in motion, and to tin* 
way. It lies in a deep \ alley on the banks of the rher j square of the velocity at tho instant of impact. 

Hindbum. It i- in the neigh bom hood of numerous coal- | If the effect of impact at the circumference of a rovolv- 
jfits. cont.iin-i extensive cotton factories and bleach fields, ing wheel lie considered os proportional to the diameter of 
and is a centre of the Manchester cott"ii-printing busi- the wheel nnd to its mass (supposed to ho collected in its 
i.es*. Among the finest public buildings are the lYel circumference), and it be represented by r w, r being the 
Institution, an Italian edifice, with spacious assembly radius and w the weight of the wheel; then, the effect at 
wn. reading rooini. Slc. : and an elegant Gothic Uni- working point, when the latter is connected with the axis 
Milan < Impel. The ilmrch of St. John, a plain cruciform of revolution at a distance from it represented by r\ being 
building, was cm ted in Infill; but the most ancient is to the effect at tho circumference of the wheel ns r to r\ 
that « f St. Janie's, wbh h dates from 10-31, and was rebuilt it will follow that the effect at such working point ninNt 
in 1 7 ». . There are extensi\e reservoirs near the town, vary directly as r* W, and inversely as r'; hence, it is more 
The \ ill of Alk'-ryngton existed here in Saxon times. The advantageous to increase the diameter of the wheel, or its 
population of til'- municipal borough in 18H1 was 31,435 — velocity, than its weight. In practice, however, there are 
an increase of 9017 since 1X71. certain limits both to the magnitude nnd the velocity of the 

ACCUMULATION. An act of Parliament (39 & 40 wheel which must not he exceeded, lest tho centrifugal 
Geo. III. c. 9*;. after declaring in the preamble that * 4 it force arising from the revolution should destroy the co- 

fa expedient that ail dispositions of real or personal estates, liesion of tho parts. 

wheicby the piotits and produce thereof are directed to be ACCUSATIVE CASE* Sco Declension. 
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ACE'PHALA («, not, and « head) is a division 
of molluscous animals. The Mollusca are roughly divided 
into Encephala and Accphala, according os they possess 
or lack a distinctly differentiated head. The Accphala — 
otherwise the Lamklliiikanchiata — have no head, and 
the mouth, situated at the anterior end of the body, opens 
into the stomach through a gullet. Woodward, in his 
44 Manual of the Mollusca,” observes — “ The Accphala ap- 
pear to exercise little discrimination in selecting food, and 
swallow anything that is small enough to enter their 
mouths, including living animalcules, and even the sharp 
» picul a of sponges.” 

The Accphala include most of ^ho bivalve molluscs, such 
as oysters, mussels, &c. 

ACER. See Maple. 

ACERI'NEJE, a tribe of plants comprehending only 
the maples (Acer), the ash-leaved maples (Negunda), and 
hubiiica. They belong to the polypetalous order Sapin- 
hack.k, and are known — 1, by their flowers being what 
is called unsyinmet rival, that is, the parts of the corolla, 
stamens, and pistil do not agree in number ; 2, by their 
stamens being inserted upon a disk below the ovary ; 3, 
by their two-celled winged fruit (samara); and, 4, by their 
petals having no Appendages upon them. The Acerbic® are 
all trees or shrubs, with opposite stalked leaves without 
stipules. They are found exclusively in the nort h of Europe, 
Asia, America, and India. A sweet mucilaginous sap is 
common in these plants, from which sugar can he manu- 
factured. The timber is light but useful. The hark is 
astringent, and from it are obtained reddish-brown and 
v clluwr colours used ill dyeing. See Maple. 

ACERRA, the ancient Jtcrme, a town in the province 
of Oasertu, Southern Italy, 9 miles north of Naples by 
railway. Population, 15,000. The noighbourhofxl suffers 
from malaria, owing chiefly to its being intersected by 
some half-stagnant canals. The town had the privileges 
of Kotnan citizenship conferred on it as early as 332 n.c. 

ACETAL (Cyi u O a ), a mobile colourless liquid, of an 
agreeable ethereal odour. Specific gravity, 0*821. Boils at 
about 105° C. (221° Fahr.) It dissolves in eighteen times 
its volume of water, and is miscible with alcohol in all pro- 
portions. It is a product of the oxidation of alcohol, and 
was discovered by Dobereiner in the course of his investi- 
gation of platinum black. When alcohol vapour, at 20* O., 
permeates platinum black which has been prc\ iously e.\ - 
jKised to the Atmosphere, it undergoes slow combustion at 
the expense of the oxygen condensed on the platinum 
black, and is converted into aldehyde, acetic ether, acetic 
acid, and acetal. Acetal is also prepared by distilling two 
parts of alcohol with three parts of binoxide of manganese, 
three parts of sulphuric acid, and two jiarts of water. 
The distillate contains aldehyde, acetio ether, acetal, &c. 
The acetal is separated by successive distillations after 
treatment with caustic potash. Acetal is rapidly con- 
verted first into aldehyde, into acetic acid by contact with 
plntinmn black, by nitric acid, or by chromic acid. The 
action is : — 

Acetal. Aldehyde. 

CJ\ U (\ + 0 4 — 8 C,H 4 0 + 11*0. 

With chlorine it fonns mono-, di-, nnd tri-chloracetal. 
Hydrochloric acid dissolves it, forming chloride of ethyl 

A'CETATES. There are three classes of salts of acetic 
Acid — normal, acid, and basic. Normal acetates ore mono- 
basic. They aro all soluble in water, tho least soluble 
being tho acetates of Bilver and mercury; hence most 
acetates are produced by the action of acetic acid upon the 
oxides or caroonates of tho respective bases. All acetates 
are decomposed by heat. Thoso containing weak bases, 
when subjected to distillation, yield much acetic acid, the 
remaining portion of tho distillate being acetone, carbonic 


acid, and empyreuina! ic oil. Occasionally, as in the case of 
copper and silver acetates, the residue consists of the 
reduced metal and charcoal. Acetates containing a strong 
base are converted by heat into carbonates, acetone being 
given off. Heated with sulphuric acid and alcohol, acetates 
give off acetic ether; with lime, they furnish acetone; and 
distilled with caustic potash, they yield marsh gas. 

The acetates arc a very important class of compounds. 
The acetate of nlurriinia (triacetate pf aluminium;, 
Al,,fi(C 2 H y Oo), is largely employed as a mordant hv calico 
printers. It exists only in solution, and is generally pre- 
pared by precipitating alum with acetate of lead: the 
solution contains also sulphate of potassium. A mixture 
containing ferric acetate and ferrous acetate is made by 
treating iron with wood vinegar (pyroligneous acid), and 
is used as a mordant for black dyes. Acetate of lead or 
sugar of lead, PlrifCJIgO.,). is prepared l»v dissolving 
litharge with heat in strong vinegar; it is exceedingly 
poisonous. 

Acetate of copper (verdigris), and a mixture of acetate 
nnd arscuitc of copper, known as ** Schwciufurt green,” 
are used for paints and for printing wall papers. Acetate 
of lime is prepared as one of the steps of the manufacture 
of acetic acid by the destructive distillation of woods 

ACE TIC ACID (C.JI the acid principle of vine- 
: gar, and that to which its peculiar and valuable properties 
arc owing. This liquid has been known in the dilute form 
from the remotest antiquity. It is procured in two condi- 
tions — acetic anhvdride or anhvdrous acetic acid, and 
arctic acid. Acetic anhydride (C 4 H K 0 3 ) was discovered by 
Gcrhardt. It is a colourless liquid f r high refracting power, 
having a pungent odo^-. It absorbs water from tho air 
and becomes gradually >n ,rtcd into the ordinary acid. 
Acetic acid exists in nature in the juices of some fruits 
and the sap of many trees, but in insufficient quantity to 
render its extraction profitable. It is prepared in a great 
variety of ways, its most frequent souiee being the oxida- 
tion of alcohol, or the dcMruetive distillation of certain 
woods. When saccharine solutions undergo vinous fer- 
mentatioA alcohol is produced; to procure vinegar this 
process i»* carried a further stage. What is called acetous 
fermentation ensues, and the alcohol is converted fiiM into 
aldehyde and then into vinegar. How this is managed in 
j practice is explained under Vinli.ak. Acetic acid mixes 
with water in all proportions. The hydrate containing two 
equivalents of water, corresponding to a mixture of 77*2 
per cent, acid and 22** per cent, water, lus the maximum 
density, viz., 1*073, it being somewhat lemarkable that a 
mixture containing more or less water his less specific 
gravity. At or below 62*' Fahr. (17 w C.) pure or glacial 
acetic acid crystallizes in radiating tufts of tabular or 
prismatic plates. In closed vessels it remains liquid con- 
siderably below* this temperat tire, and does not solidify until 
tho vessel is opened and shaken. Its specific gravity in the 
solid state is 1*100 at 34° Fahr. It boils at 2 IS' Fahr. (120° 
C.) Its vapour is highly combustible, and burns with a 
pale blue flame, producing by its combustion water and 
carbonic arid. Acetic acid dues not redden litmus paper 
unless mixed with water. It blisters the skin and acts as 
an acrid poison. 

Tho acetic acid of commerce is chiefly obtained by dis- 
tillation of the harder kinds of wood, particularly the 
oak, beech, birch, and ash, in hollow iron cylinders, the 
temperature being gradually raised to a dull redness. 
The wood is usually put in the ret rts in open iron 
cases, so that the charge may be rapidly introduced and 
the charcoal ns quickly withdrawn. The quantity of acid 
produced is 1*3 to 3*5 per cent.; in the crude state it is 
known os pyroligneous acid (Greek, wg, fire ; and Latin, 
lignum , wood). A large quantity of tarry and oily matter 
distils over, containing wood spirit (or methylic alcohol). 
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methyl acetate, and pyroligneous acid. Purification is 
effected by roundabout processes, since it is impossible to 
separate the tarry matters by distillation. The liquid is 
therefore neutralized with milk of lime, the tar which 
rises to the surface skimmed oft*, and the solution of 
calcium acetate, after being clarified by long standing or 
filtration, is boiled down to half its bulk, and treated with 
hydrochloric acid. The remainder of the tarry matter 
separates and skimmed otf, and the creosote and other 
volatile impurities arc expelled by heat. The acetate of 
lime is finally dried, decomposed with hydrochloric acid, 
and distilled. If the acetic acid thus obtained contains 
hydrochloric acid, it may be purified by redistillation with 
2 or 3 per cent, of potassium bichromate. 

A'CETONE (C-jlI,;' 0, Pyroacvtic Spirit, is produced 
in the destructive distillation of acetates. It is also 
obtained by passing acetic acid in vapour through a red- 
hot tube, or by beating starch, guin. sugar, tartaric acid, 
titric acid, or other \cgetable substances with quicklime. 
Acetone is a colourless, limpid, very mobile liquid ; its 
odour is peculiar — penetrating and somewhat aromatic ; 
its taste is pungent and something like that of peppermint. 
Its specific gravity is 0*702. It boils at 50“ t\. and the 
densify of its vapour is 2*0025. It mixes in all propor- 
tions with water, alcohol, ether, oil of turpentine, and 
many compound ether*. It dissolves camphors, fats, and 
resin*. Chlorine in the presence of alkalies converts acetone 
into chh rofonn. 

ACETYLENE (CJIA a gaseous hydrocarbon of 
specific gravity 0*92, having a peculiar disagreeable odour, 
and burning with a very bright and smoky flame. It is 
one of the constituents of co.il g.is. It is produced by direct 
combination of hydrogen and carbon in the voltaic arc by- 
passing olefiant gas. marsh ga*. or the vapours of alcohol, 
ether, or aldehyde through a red-hot tubeinto an ammoniac.il 
solution of cuprous chloride. Decomposing with hydrochloric 
acid the red precipitate which is thrown down, pure acetylene 
is given otf. 

Acetylene unites with silver and copper, producing 
detonating compounds. Seriofts caM-s of explosions occur- 
ring when gas pipes were under repair have b< en traced to 
the presence of act-tylides. I5ra*s and copper are therefore 
improper materials for gas service pipes. Acetylene when 
mixed with chlorine explodes spontaneously 

ACHE'AN CONFEDERATION or LEAGUE. 

The Achaean*, who formed that federal union which is 
commonly railed the Achaean League, inhabited the tract 
which lies along the southern coast of the Corinthian Gulf 
(Gulf of Lepanto\ They formed twelve small independent 
state*. The history of the Acha.an* is an inconsiderable 
part of the general history of Greece till about u.r. 251, 
when Akatcs having freed Sicvon ( not an Achaean town) 
from a tyrant, brought it over to the confederacy, of which 
he was «*b*t ted general in n.r. 215. Corinth, Megans, Kpi- 
daurus, and Trcezen also became members of the League. 
During the long career of Amt us other Peloponnesian states 
were included in the union ; ami in fact Aratus is called 
by Poly bins the founder of the confederation. In the year 
n.c. 2 oh. five years after the death of Aratus. Philoporncn 
was elected general of the confederacy. In 191 Sparta 
berime a member of the Arhmn League, and the design of 
its 1-aders was to include all the Peloponnesus within its 
limit*. After the death of PhilopoMnen (n.c. 183) the 
Roman party, which had been established in Greece after 
the defe.it of Philip V. of Macedonia (n.c. 197), grew still 
stronger under the influence of Callicrates, and the League 
remained, in appe.imn' e at least, on the side of the Romans 
in their final struggle with Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
which ended in the defeat of the king (ii.r, HJ8). 

The last war of the League was with Sparta, which was 
occasioned in ii ' . 150, through the influence of Critolaus. 


This, which tho Romans considered as a kind of attack on 
themselves, joined to tho contumacious treatment of some 
Roman commissioners at Corinth, induced tho republic to 
send L. Mummius to chastise the Aclurans. Tho Achaean 
general, Diieus, met Mummius on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
and fell an easy prey to tho Roman general, who, after tho 
battle, burned Corinth to tho ground (n.c. 140). Mum- 
mius and ten other senators then changed Greece into the 
Roman province of Achsea, leaving, however, to certain 
cities, such as Athens, Delphi, and others, tho rank of free 
towns. Corinth afterwards received a Roman colony. 

Eacdi state which bclnngod to tho Acliccan League had 
equal political rank, rofcyncd its internal regulations, and 
its coins, weights, and measures, though the general gov- 
ernment also had its coins, weights, and measures, which 
were uniform. The ordinary general assemblies weic held 
twice a year, and they deliberated for three days. The 
assemblies decided upon all matters which affected the 
general interest, on war and peace, and made all such 
regulations as were required for the prcscrvutioi of 
the union. At tho spring meeting, about, the time of the 
vernal equinox, the public functionaries were chosen; the 
ftratilfjoj, or general of the confederation, was there chosen, 
with the hipparchuty or master of the horse, who held the 
next rank, and ten functionaries called ihmuryi ; there 
was also a chief priest chosen to superintend the religious 
affairs of the confederation. 

It may he asked, How was the general council composed, 
particularly* after the League comprised within itself so 
many states? Did the states send deputies? Had they, 
in fact, a representative government? It is difficult to 
answer that question, though we aie inclined to think tlut 
there was no strict system of representation. The short 
time for discussion, the meetings twice a-voar, the general 
character of Greek democracy, as well as in«*st passages in 
which the congress is spoken of, lead us to infer that, this 
deliberative body consisted of every qualified c itizen of the 
confederate states who chose to attend. It appears that 
all the citizens of the several states who were thirty* ye.iis 
of age, and rich enough not to carry on any handicraft in 
order to get a living, might attend the yearly meeting, 
speak, and vote. 

The chief modern authority is Hcl wing's (German) Hi*t « ry 
of the Ae Incan League; the chief ancient authority. Polybius 

ACHA IA or ACK/BA, one of the ancient divisions 
of the Peloponnesus, now with Elis forming a depart- 
ment of nuslem Greece, extended from the river LarisMi*, 
near Cape Araxus, along the south of the Gulf of Corinth 
(Gulf of Lepanto), as far cost ns the small territory <>f 
Sicvon, which separated it from that of Corinth. The 
Svthas, a petty stream, separated Achaia from Sicvorii.i. 
r J he greatest length, in a straight line, between the western 
and eastern boundaries, is about 65 English miles. The 
breadth of the. province varies irregularjy from about 12 to 
20 miles. Being for the most part only a narrow slip be- 
tween the Arcadian mountains and the sea, the courses >>f 
the numerous streams that flow into the Corinthian Gulf 
are short, and many of them are quite dry in summer. The 
land, however, is fertile, and produces corn, wine, and oil. 

The province contains many defiles and mount aiu- 
pa«sos formed by branches of the great Arcadian ridge, 
which, in somo parts, run down to the Corinthian Gulf. 
The coast is generally low, and has few good ports. 

Before this country was occupied by tho Achad, it was 
called iEpalos, afterwards Ionia, and sometimes ACgialei.ui 
Ionia, which probably means no more than 11 Ionia on the 
sea-const ; ” it then contained twelve cities or states. The 
same number of political divisions subsisted under the Acluei 
in the time of Herodotus. At present Patras, situated ou 
the coast, about 0 miles from the entrance of the Gulf of 
Corinth, is the only Achaian town of any importance. 
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After tlic Roman conquest of Greece, tlic province of ! 
Admin was greatly extended, and comprised all Pelopon- 
nesus, with Northern Greece south of Thessaly ; the rest 
of Northern Greece belonged to Macedonia. Hut it is 
exceedingly difficult to fix the precise limits of the Koman j 
provinces of Macedonia and Achaia. Nicopolis, a town 
which Augustus built near the northern entrance of the 
Ambracian Gulf (now the Gulf of Arta), to commemorate 1 
his victory at Actium, is included by Tacitus in the pro- 
vince of Achaia. 

ACHARD, FRANZ KARL, was born at IWlin, 
28th April, 1754, and died 20th April, 1821. He was the 
author of various works, written in German, on experimental 
physics, chemistry, and agricnlture. In 1780 he published 
41 Cliymisch-Physischc Schriften," which contains a peat 
number of experiments on the subject of the adhesion of 
different bodies to each other. 

Achard is, however, chiefly known for his proposal to 
extract sugar from beet-root. Another Prussian chemist, 
Margratf, had discovered the existence of a certain portion 
of 'sugar in this root as early as 1747, hut deemed his 
discovery of little practical importance. Achard, on the 
contrary, described beet- root as “one of the most bountiful 
gifts which the divine munificence had awarded to man 
upon the earth." The Institute of Paris, in 1800, honoured 
him with a vote of thanks, but reported unfavourably of 
the practicability of his plan. Napoleon, however, in 1812, 
formed an imperial manufactory at Ramlxmillet, when the 
phut of Achard was put in practice, and partly succeeded. 
•Since then the manufacture of sugar from beet-root has 
been carried on very extensively in France. 

ACHEEN or ATCHEEN, a division in the north- 
west of Sumatra, and which, like the rest of the island, 
now belongs to the Dutch. Aelieen lias long been know n 
as a country of great commercial importance. Rice anil 
pepper form the chief products. The exports consist of 
betel-nuts, sulphur, gutta-percha, camphor, benzoin, gold- 
dust, &c. Large quantities of opium are imported, ns 
well as salt, iron, and European manufactures. The in- 
habitants differ greatly from the Malays, and are believed 
to be of Moorish descent. They number about .100,000. 
The town of the same name on the north-west extremity 
forms the capital. It is situated near the foot of the 
Golden Mountain, which is 6000 feet in height, and forms 
part of a volcanic range. It lies 3 miles from the sea, 
«>n the banks of a small river, which discharges itself by 
three mouths. The delta thus formed makes the town , 
difficult of access, but there is a good anchorage outside. 
The chief feature of the place is the palace of the sultan. , 
Population, 36,000. i 

ACHELOUS, now A*pro Potamo , or White Pirti\ 
is the largest river in Greece proper. The Achclous rises 
in the lofty mountain range of Pindus, and after flowing 
through a very uneven countiy enters the level land of 
Acarnnnia. Hero It discharges itself into the Ionian Sea. 
In ancient times the town of (Eniiulso was near its outlet. 
Its general course is from north to south, and its length 
is 130 miles. In the time of Thucydides (n.c. 431) 
the lower waters of the Achclous were considered as belong- 1 
ing to Acarnania, hut at a later period they formed a 
boundary between Aeariuuiia and (Etolia; the banks arc 
mid to have been the haunt of lions. At its mouth arc 
several alluvial islands, which in ancient times were called 
Echinades. Great changes have taken place in the num- j 
her and position of these in the lapse of ages. Homey 
speaks of the Echinades as sending troops to Troy; 
Herodotus observed their nllu\itd formation; Thucydides^ 
Hpcaks of their increasing numbers, and predicted their 
junction to the mainland, but says they were uninhabited 
in his time. Achclous was widely worshipped as a god. 

ACHENE, a term used in botany. To exnlain it 


we may take the buttercup, after the flower has fallen. 
The ripe fruit consists of a head of bodies, distinct 
from one another. On examination each of these will 
be found to consist of a skin-likc covering (pericarps 
and one seed inclosed. The pericarp is separate from the 
seed, and does not split to let it drop out ( indehiscent ). 
Eueli of these distinct {apocarpous) bodies {carpels') in 
called an achene. Another example is the strawberiy 
fruit, in which each of the dry, apocarpous, iwlchisceiit, 
one-seeded carpels, scattered over the surface of the fleshy 
head, is an advene* 

A CHERON, a small stream of Elis, in Greece, which 
runs into the Alphens. Acheron was ulso the name of 
one of the rivers of the realms below, over which the dead 
were fabled to pass. There was another Acheron in 
Threspotis, a part of Epirus ; this stream rises in the 
i mountain runge of Pindus, fonns in its course a consider- 
able lake, called Acherusia, and finally enters the Ioni:m 
Sea, forming a bay now called Porto Phanari. There wih 
a third river called Acheron, in Southern Italy. All the.'.*.* 
rivers at one time or another were believed to communicate 
with Hades. The name Acherusia was also given to the 
Luc riu c Lake, or else to the Like of Avemus, in Italy ; and 
the hot springs in the neiglibonrhood were supposedtto Li- 
near Pyrophlegcthon, or the river of fire in the infernal 
regions. On the coast of the Euxine, near Heraclc.i 
(Erekli), there was a peninsula called Acherusia, where 
Hercules is said to have descended to bring up the dog 
Cerberus. 

ACHILL or EAGLE ISLAND lies off the west 
coast of Ireland, and forms part of county Mayo. It is 
about 15 miles long 0) 12 broad, irregular in shape, anil 
wild and picturesque ii. appearance. The island has an 
area of 35,OCO acres, and is the largest on the Irish coast. 

It is very nigged and mountainous, being, in fact, chiefly 
a mass of mica slate. Acliill Head, the highest point. L 
over 2200 feet above the sea. The soil is mostly boggy, 
and the inhabitants, who number over 3000, live in 
wretched hovels. 

ACHIL LES, the hero of the Iliad, was the sou < f 
Peleus. king of the Myrmidons in Thessaly, and of the 
sea-goddess Thetis, daughter of Xercus. 

The Iliad, which deals with a part only of the story i f 
the siege of Troy, has nothing concerning his life befoic 
that period, and it comes to a coy elusion before his deal) . 
liy later poets and writers, however, the full story of h.> 
life has Wen preserved, and the following is the outline 
of it: — 

He was, in his childhood, dipped by his mother in the 
river Styx, so that he was rendered invulnerable, with 
tlie exception of the heel bv which she held him. Thi* 
story gave rise to the use of the term “the heel of 
Achilles," to denote any point of weakness. He was 
brought up by the good centaur Chciron, who instructed 
him in medicine, and he was taught eloquence and the arts 
of war by Plurnix. Thetis was offered by the gods, for 
her sou, either a long life, to be spent in obscurity, or a 
short life of fame and glory; and choosing the former she 
concealed him at. the court of Lycomedes, in the island of 
Skvros, where ho was disguised as a girl and brought up 
among the king's daughters. He gained the love of one 
of these, named DcldamiA, who bore him a son, Ncoptolcmos. 
who, after his father's death, took part in the war against 
Troy. While in seclusion at Skvros, \chilles was sought 
after by the Greeks, who wanted his help against Troy, and 
Ulysses was sent to discover him and enlist his service*. 
He accordingly went disguised as a merchant, and while 
offering the king's daughters his trinkets and ware*, 
displayed a splendid suit of armour, the sight of which 
! awakened the enthusiasm of Achilles, who forthwith offered 
his sendees in the war. His father Peleus sent Patroclus 
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to be his companion, and lie set out with the expedition possessing very diverse qualities. Somo acids are gaseous, 
at the head of fifty ships, manned by his followers the some liquid, and others solid at common temperatures ; 
Myrmidons. some are transparent, and others coloured ; some inodorous, 

In the first book of the Iliad he is represented as retiring and others pungent ; some volatile, and others fixed. They 
in anger from the Greek army, because the leader, Aga- are generally sour (whence their generic name, from tho 
mem noil, had deprived him of a beautiful maiden named Latin word acidu*< anything sour), are soluble in water, 
Brisels, whom lie had taken captive •from the town of decompose carbonates, and change to red most organic 
I’edasos. Ilia cause was espoused by his mother Thetis, blue and violet colours. In chemistry the term is applied 
who appealed to Zeus, and the Greeks were doomed to many substances which possess nono of these qualities, 
in consequence to meet with defeat and disaster until and denied to some others which do possess them. It is 
Achilles was reconciled and returned to the conflict. In > now considered that acids do not fonn n class essentially 
the subsequent engagements with the Trojans they were different from all other bodies in their nature and qualities, 
accordingly defeated, and from besieging the city were hut that they are salts of hydrogen which unite readily 
driven back to the shelter of their own fortified camp. . with alkalies, exchanging their hydrogen for metals or for 
This led Agamemnon to attempt to appease the anger of radicles possessing metallic characteristics. Oxygen, which, 
Achilles, and he offered to restore Brisels, to give him, in as its name implies, was formerly considered tho acid 
addition, l»is own daughter in marriage, and to bestow generator, is now dethroned in favour of hydrogen, 
upon her seven towns as a dowry. Achilles, however, Chemists no longer consider as acids such substances as 
frtubbornly refused to be reconciled ; and the Trojans again carbonic acid (CO a ), nitric acid (NjO ft ), sulphuric acid 
attacking under Hector, succeeded in partially storming ( SO s ). and the like. Though continuing to use the name 
the Greek camp and in setting some of the ships on tire, j by which they are commonly known they view them ns 
On this Patroclns interceded in behalf of the Greek*. 1 oxides, recognizing the compounds of these bodies with 
and received pennission to equip himself in the armour water as the true acids. Thus carbonic acid (though it has 
of Achilles and to lead the Myrmidons to the rescue, lie never been isolated), is inferred, as having the composition 
succeeded in having the camp, hut having, contrary to the ' lI«tT)g, that is, CO,+H 8 U; nitric acid (IlNOg), as being a 
advice of Achilles, followed in pursuit. wa* slain by Hector, j compound of nitric anhydride (X 9 O a ) with water, that is, half 
who also carried off the armour of Achilles which lie wore, j ( H J )-j-X.,0 3 — HN 0 3 ) ; and sulphuric arid, in like manner 
This double loss aroused the hero to action; and after j the hydrate of sulphuric anhydride (HjO+SO^HjSOj). 
effecting a reconciliation with the Greek leaders, and being i Acids are ordinarily divided into three classes — memo-, 
supplied with a fresh suit of armour made by lIepli:i > Mii>, i di-, and tri -basic acids. Monobasic acids cannot form acid 
at the request of Thetis, he returned t»> the conflict deter- 1 salts, or salts with two or mure metallic bases. Dibasic 

mined to avenge the death of his friend. On the field of acids can form a neutral and an acid salt, and also doable 

battle he attacked with such furv and prowess as to carry 1 salts. Tri basic acids can fonn three distinct salts with 
everything before him, and finally encountering Hector in : the same base, two acid and one neutral, and also produce 
single combat, killed him, and dragged his Inxiy in triumph j double, triple, and hybrid salts. • 

round the walls of Troy. He then burned the hotly of his | Of the many hundred acids with which wean* acquainted 
friend f'atroclus with ceremonies of great splendour, and I nearly all belong to tho organic kingdom, and fresh acids 
afterwards, at the request ot the aged Priam, gave up I are being constantly discovered or produced by the cotn- 
the lx.dy of Hector to his relative* in Troy. The account hiuation of those already known. 

of the burning of the hotly of Hector brings the Iliad to • All the principal acids are described under the letter of 
a close. After the death of Hector the Trojans received 1 the alphabet to which they respectively belong, 
assistance from the Amazons, whose queen, Penthesilea, met ; ACI RKA'LB, an important town in the province of 

Achilla in single combat, and was slain by him. Mcmnon, ! Catania, Sicily, situated at tho mouth of the small river 

the s< n of Eos and Tithonos. was also amongst the j Aei, and at the foot of Mount /Etna. It has been almost 
many heroes slain by Achilles. * entirely rc-erertcd since an earthquake in lU<Jd,nnd stands 

Achilles met his fate when leading on the Greeks to the on several different lava streams, 560 feet above the sea. 
storm of Troy. Paris, the brother of Hector, aimed an The climate is very healthy, and there are extensive 
arrow at him, the god Apollo drove the weapon towards the baths, which are much frequented. There are some 
fatal heel, and Achilles fell at the Sevan gate of the city, manufactures of silk, cotton, and linen, and a trade is 
The Greeks rescued his body, and celebrated the funeral carried on in flax, cutlery, filigree-work, and grain. The 
with great solemnity. The Muses descended from heaven population is 25,000 ; or, with tho surrounding village*, 
in honour of the event, and mourned for the death of the i 40,000. I he environs are replete with geological interest ; 
hero. His ashes weie placed in an urn with those of ! and the myth of Acis is Associated with this locality. 


Patrocln*. and buried on the promontory of Sigeum. under 
an imposing mound. His armour was claimed by Ulysses 
and also by Ajax, and the award being given in favour of 
the former. Ajax became the victim of insanity and com- 
mitted snicid**. 

In the Odv s>+*y an account is given of the visit of Odyssens 
(Ulysses ) to the world of spirits, where he met and conversed : 
with the shade of Achilles. Tins passage is frequently 
referred to os throwing some light upon the opinions of the 


A'CIS (’ Asif), a youth beloved by the nymph Galatea. 
Polyphemus the Cyclops, his rival, pursued him, and 
hurling a huge rock at him, crushed him under its weight. 
His blood was turned at Galatea’s prayer into a limpid 
stream, which bore his name (the modern Act), and watered 
the foot of iEtna. The story is told in Theocritus and in 
Ovid's ,k Metamorphoses’ 1 (xiii.), and probably is due to tho 
way in which the river Acis springs forth from under ii 
rock. Acis and Galatea is the subject of one of Handels 


early Greeks as to a future state; and it is worthy of note most charming works. 

that when congratulated by Odysseus on his being a king ' AC'ONITK, Monkshood, or Wolfsbane Are common 
over the shade*. Achilles is made to reply, I would rather names for Aconitum, a genus of poisonous plants belonging 
toil as a day labourer on the earth than reign here a prince to the natural order Ranuxculackas. From early times 
of dead multitudes.” | it tins borne the same name, and has been known for the 


ACIDS, in chemistry, the salts of hydrogen, i>. J dangerous properties of many of its species. They aro all 
compounds of hydrogen with electro- negative radicles, i hardy herbaceous plants, many of them of great beauty ; 
The acids are a numerous and important class of chemical I and are so easily cultivated that one of them, Aconitum 
.bodies, occurring in all the kingdoms of nature, and I Naptllui, is found in almost every cottagers garden. The 
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English name wolfsbane corresponds with the French 
tue-louj t (kill-wolf). Aconituin is at once known from 
all other ranunculnccous plants by its having the very 
lai go uppermost segment of its coloured calyx overhanging 
the petals and other parts in tho form of a helmet. 

The common species, Aconituin Najiellus, is one of those 
ill which the greatest degree of virulence has been found 
to reside. It is a native of Alpine pastures in Switzerland 
and other mountainous parts of Europe, and is rarely found 
wild in Britain. Its leaves are very dark green, deeply cut 
into from five to seven long segments. The stem is about 
B feet high. Tho flowers uro in long stiff spikes, and of a j 
deep blue colour; they appear from May to July. All the 
parts of this plant are extremely acrid, especially the roots, 
which are scraped and mixed with food to form a bait for 
wolves and other savage animals. The juice of the leaves, 
introduced into tho stomach, occasions death in a short 
time; the root is far more energetic. The poison acts 
upon the nervous system, especially the brain, producing a 
sort <>f frenzy. Aconituin Cammarum , Lycoctonum, 
and nnthom are ccitainly equally dangerous. None of 
them, however, can be compared for fatal energy with the 


spring. There arc tlnee stalklcss leaflets just below each 
flower. 

ACON ITINE (C^H^NOy), a vegetable alkaloid 
which exists in considerable quantity ill tie* leaves and 
roots of the Aconitum Kapdlus (monkshood) and other 
acrid aconite*. It is used in medicine to diminish pain, 
particularly in neuralgic affections, and also to diminish the 
activity of the heart ill inflammatory diseases. Medicinal 
tinctures, and extracts prepared from the roots of the 
plants, are the most powerful. They contain also aconellinc, 
napelline, acolyctine, and lycoctoniiic — a group of alka- 
loids having properties very analogous to aconitine. Pure 
aconitine is best prepared from the leaves of the plant. 
These are exhausted with alcohol, and the aconitine 
extracted from the solution byconversion into sulphate and 
subsequent precipitation by carbonate of potassium. 

Pure aconitine separates from its solution in dilute 
alcohol in white grains, or in the state of a vitreous trans- 
parent mass. It is inodorous, but has an intensely bitter 
and acrid taste. It is extremely poisonous, one-fiftieth of 
a grain being sufficient to kill a sparrow in a few minutes, 
i and one-tenth of a grain instantly. Swiss aconitine is much 


Aconitum J'trox of Nepnul, which seems to possess the less poisonous than the English, as is also a “crystallized 
concentrated power of all the European species. From aconitine'’ pn p.ued by treatment with tartaric agd and 
it is prepared the dreadful bikh or bish used for poisoning exhaustion by alcohol. 

arrows Hooker and Thomson think this plant to he a ACONTIAS (from a tjuicl'-flarting serpent), 

\ .iriety of Aconitum Xapellu*. a genus of snake-like rept iles belonging to the section Anguis 

The officinal parts of Aconitum in medicine arc the root , of Cuvier, but retained by must modem authors within the 


mid leaves, but the seeds might be added with propriety, j limits of the Lizard group, of which, with many others, it 
Every part of the plant has a narcoticu-acvid propel ty. i forms a section intermediate between the true lizards and 
Thu live plant has little of the \irose repulsive odour com- the true snakes. Dumuril and Hibron plate it m the sub- 
mou in poisonous vegetables. Honey collected from the family Saurophtbain *.*. belonging to their eighth family 
flowers lias caused severe suffering and even death. A of Saurians, the Seim uidians. The animals of this family 
small piece of the leaf, root, or a single seed, if chewed, are not all footles*; but even in such as are so an iinpcr- 


causcs a feeling of tingling, followed by numbness of the 
lips and tongue, which lasts for hours. In medical prac- 
tice, however, there ate few drugs that are of greater value 
than aconite. Tukcu internally it exerts a wonderful power 
our inclination and its accompanying fever, and fur such 
diseases as quinsy or tonsilitis, pleurisy, ami inflammation 
« f the lungs, it is simply invaluable. It is also a poweiful 
auxiliary in the treatment of complaints like scarlet fever 
or measles, and may bo used with advantage in rheumatic 
fever, gout, or erysipelas. Used in the form of a liniment 
it will also often relievo the pain caused by tic or neuralgia. 
A convenient method of using this remedy is to mix two 
parts of the aconite liniment with one part of the chloro- 
form liniment, and to paint lightly the affected part with 
tho mixture. As this mixture is poisonous care must he 
taken in using it not to let any ruii into the eyes or mouth, 
or into any crock or wound in the skin. Should poisoning 
from aconito occur tho stomach should bo immediately 
emptied hv an emetic or the stomach pump, after which 
stimulants should be administered and care taken to main- 
tain the bodily heat of tho patient. Of course so powerful 
a poison should only bo employed under medical advice. 
There are no chemical tests, but it may be known by its 
physiological effects, its unmistokablo taste, and its poison- 
ous action on a small animal. The root-stock of Aconite 
has occaMonnlly been mistaken for horse-radish, with fatal 
effects. It is necessary, therefore, to point out the difl’er- 
cnce. The two plants are so dissimilar that it is only when 
they have died down that any mistake can occur with 
the loot -stocks. Aconito 1ms tapering root-stocks, smnllei 
than tho horse-radish, of a dark- brown colour, white 
internally. Horse-radish does not taper, is of a yellowish 
colour externally, a pungent taste, and has scars on its 
crown, marking the position of the decayed leaves. 

Winter aconite is quite a different plant. Its botanical 
name is KrantJiis hy emails. It is a pretty plant, enliven- 
ing our gardens with its bright yellow flowers in the early 


| feet poltH, a complete sternum, a scapula, and clavicle arc 
j generally concealed beneath the skin ; the month is small, 
the tongue fleshy, triangular, covered with papilla;, and but 
►lightly notched at the tip. The eyes, when present, ore 
defended by eyelids, and the bones of the skull arc lizard- 
like in chat actor. 

| In the genus Acontias, howe\er, the holies of the pelvis 
! and shoulder do not exist, and the eyes are defended only 
j liv a singlu lower eyelid. The form is serpent-like; yet 
j these reptiles do not glide like serpents, but carry their 
j heads and necks erect; they defend themselves boldly, 
dftrting with the velocity of a javelin against their 

assailant ; nevertheless, their habits are gentle, and unless 
hard pressed they endeaumr to escape, and seek safety by 
concealment. Though reputed lenonmus, as is their relative 
the common slow- worm of our island, by the ignorant, 
they are not at all dangerous; they possess no poison- 
fangs, and their teeth are small, conical, and blunt. From 
the extreme rapidity of their movements, they have ob- 
tained the name of Javelin or Dart Snakes. A prettily- 
mottled species, the Acontias meleoyris. is found in 
southern Africa, and especially at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The tail is blunt, and the muzzle, which is obtuse, is placed 
in a single large horny sheath. The food consists of worms 
and insects, the small and umiilatablo mouth being un- 
fitted for larger prey. See Lizards. 

▲C'OIlU& is a genus of monocotyledonous plants 
belonging to the order Auoidack.k, in the acrid properties 
of which it participates in a slight degree. Acorn* 
Calamus (tho sweet flag) is found abundantly in the fresh- 
water marshes of many parts of England. The leaves 
when bruised arc fragrant ; for which reason they were 
formerly employed to strew the floors of rooms or of 
churches, under the name of rushes. The creeping 
underground stem ( rkizoine ) contains an aromatic, bitter 
principle, which is useful in cases of dyspepsia, or as an 
adjuuct to tonics or purgatives. The drug is known as 
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Calamus aro mat inis. The essential oil is used by per- 
fumers, nnd the rhizome itself, or “root,” is made by 
confectioners into a candy. 

ACOTYLE'DONES, the name of the first class in 
Jussieu’s natural system of botany. It is derived from 
the circumstance of all the plants which it comprehends 
vegetating without the aid of the seed-leaves called 
cotyledons, Such plants are also in all cases destitute 
of flow’ers, and are what Limucus called Ckyptooamia. 

ACOUS TICS (Greek a*o Cm. 1 hear) is the science of 
sound. It therefore embraces the consideration of sound 
itself, its production and transmission, and also the trans- 
lation by our cars (as Sedley Taylor has happily called it) 
of what we shall tiud to be a merely mechanical impulse, 
into the sensation of sonnd. 

On the one hand, therefore, we ought to describe those 
producers of sound which we call musical instruments, 
and on the other we ought to investigate the physical and 
psychological action of that wonderful piece of work the 
human ear. But the plan of this work is to refer the 
reader, by preference, to articles under separate headings, 
rather than to group together in one treatise all the infor- 
mation we have space to afford concerning any particular 
branehsof knowledge. The chief musical instruments will 
therefore be found described in their own articles; the 
Eak will he treated of in its proper place; and what may- 
be massed "together as auditory apparatus must he looked 
for under Siren, Telephone, Microphone, Phono- 
graph, AumriinNK. &c. 

Other branches of the subject we shall be compelled to 
refer to under <thcr headings in the course of the article; 
hut we lia\e succeeded already mi reducing our task to the 
consideration of those general principles of this fascinating 
subject which alone the limits of the present article allow. 

The vibration of elastic bodies may be seen by the eye. 
as when we pluck a harp-string; may he felt by the finger, 
ns when we blow through a flute, with our fingers o\er the 
linger-holcs ; but can he heard only by the ear, ns sound. 
Sound is a Vibratory motion, then, transmitted to us 
(through some intervening medinm) in puKes or waves 
which originate fr«.in the vibrating body, and, beating 
on the drum of the ear, arc felt by us as sound, just 
us other waves are recognized by the eye as light, and 
yet others by the skin as heat. Therefore sound follows 
the u-ual laws of wave-motions. [See Wave.] It can 
he reflected, and who does not know the Emo? it can 
he refracted, arid even brought to a focus (as by a collo- 
dion balloon fllli-d with carbonic acid g.i*, for instance); 
it casts a shadow, as the first hill between us anti a 
mounding body will prove. &c. And just as wafer-waves 
curl round a n«rk. so a No do sound-waves curl ronnd an 
obd.'uh*. A most striking instance of this is noticed by 
Tyndall (•■ Sound,” p. 23) ns occurring at Erith when the 
powder magazine exploded in 1*64. 'I lie windows in the 
town, some miles off. were as badly broken on the far as 
fn the near side ; but the most curious thing was that the 
N*ad window-sashes of Erith Church were all bent inwards, 
ha< k and front. It must not he supposed that the mass 
• f air between th*- j»owdcr magazine and the church was 
thrust forward as a whole; this would lie entirely to mistake 
t «.•- nature nf wave -motion, as a reference to our article 
Wave will show. The explosion formed a shell of com- 
prised air round the place of origin, which shell, by the 
natural elasticity of air. regained its original size, thrusting 
the air N-f* re and behind it into smaller sj»ace, and thus 
creating other shell* i f compression— these in their turn 1 
transn.it ting the iinpuNe, and the sound thus travelling , 
in all direct ion «. If it )*■ considered chstely, it will lie 
per'ei.ed without trouble that as the particles of the 
shell if sir wlmh was first compressed swung back by j 
tiidr natural i*!i-t,«jy. tliey w# *i’d re.iMy swing bft/ond 


I their original place, and by so doing would produce the 
| compression of tho adjoining shells. Thcrofore a shell of 
j compression becomes by this rebound a shell of rarefaction, 
which at tho next swing of the particles Again becomes 
a shell of compression, and so on until the original impetus 
is exhausted. It may assist tho imagination of those who 
have not yet approached the subject to look on these shells 
of air as similar in relative position to the coats of an onion. 

For the propagation of sound there must be an elastic 
: medium of some sort — in tho above case, the air. If it bo 
doubted, let Iinuksbee’s well-known experiment {Phil. 
Trans. , 1705) bo repented. Set going a clockwork hell 
under the receiver of an air-pump, exhaust the* air, and 
the sound ceases almost entirely ; what little remains, per- 
ceptible only to the most attentive ear, is duo to the 
transmission of vibration through the cord suspending tho 
bell, or through the apparatus itself. Readmit the air, and 
the sound recommences instantly. But air is not the only 
medium for sound ; any gas, and, further, any fluid o: any 
, clastic solid, serves also to transmit sound. The rapidity 
of transmission would be at once assumed to vary as the 
elasticity of the body, and this is found to bo the case by 
experiment. The elasticity of air being increased by heat, 
we should imagine — and we find this actually the case — that 
sound travelft faster in summer than in winter. Water 
being more clastic than air, wood more elastic than water, 
iron more elastic than wood, wo should think — and wo 
actually find by experiment — that sound travels faster in 
water than air, faster still in wood, fastest in iron. But 
if two substances are equally elastic, the less dense of the 
two would bo tho better conductor of sound. What wo 
have to consider is not the density alone nor the elasticity 
alone, but the rebition between the two. “ The effect of 
small density and high elasticity in the same medium ’* 
(that is, the most favourable condition possible for wave 
transmission) “is exemplified in an astonishing manner by 
the luminiferous ether, which transmits the vibrations if 
light, not at the rate of so many feet, but at the rate of 
nearly 200,000 miles in a second of time” (Tyndall, 
“ Sound,” p. 26). 

The velocity of sound is a problem even now not 
I fully solved, but the main points in which have been 
settled by the inexhaustible patience of many generations 
1 of observers. It is now over two centuries since the 
Florentine Academy, in 1660, began the long series. A 
good rough observation may be made by anyone from hii 
echo. Measure the distance to tho echoing surface, and 
then observe with a watch the time between the sounds of 
1 smart taps with a stick and the resultant echoes, letting 
the taps and echoes succeed one another evenly. A mean 
of several observations will give a velocity of upwards of 
1000 feet a second. The some plan has been earned out 
scientifically, and still more accurate observations have 
N-en made by using two stations, and starting sounds from 
tlwm simultaneously, as in the unequalled series by Moll 
and Vaubcck, over 9 miles distance, in 1823. The result 
1 is that ordinary sounds are found to travel at the rate of 
: 1 0110 feet a second over a level surface ait freezing point, 
and about 1^ foot quicker for every degree of rise in 
temperature, so that at ordinary temperatures (say 62 ' ) 
tlic w-locity is about 1125 feet per second. We limited the 
observation to sounds of ordinary force, because there is 
reason to believe that violently excited sound travels faster 
tlmn sound originated more gently. Thus, as in Captain 
Tarry’s experiment in the Arctic regions, the officer’s com- 
mand “ Fire ! ” lias been heard considerably ajltr the volley 
which had followed his order. Tho perfect silence nnd 
comparatively even surface allowed the experiment to bo 
made at tho distance of 2| miles. This part of the subject 
still needs further examination. But whatever may ho 
found to he tho truth ns to sounds of different intensities. 
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tho fact of tho music of a band arriving undisturbed at a 
distance shows that sounds of all pitches and of all qualities 
travel at precisely the same speed. 

Here we may mention as striking illustrations of the 
different velocity of sound through different transmitting 
media tlio experiments of Gny-Lumao in tho Alps, when 
single taps against the rocks were heard as double ones at 
some distance off, the sound reaching the observer quicker 
through the rock than through the air ; and still greater 
differences in time were noted by Biot (in his exceedingly 
valuable experiments with long empty iron water-mains at 
I'aiis) between tlio tap of a hammer as conveyed along the 
pipe itself and along the air in the pipe. This may he 
imitated along an extended iron railing. We may pnt it in 
a form easily apprehensible when wc say that sound travels 
through the air at about iiftecn times the speed of an ex- 
press train, and through iron at about 200 times that speed. 

The finest experiments ns to tho velocity of sound in 
water aro due to Messieurs Colladon and Sturm on the 
Like of Geneva. They rang a bell under water 0 miles 
ncross t lie lake, and though tho musical effect was not per- 
ceptible so fur, the actual Bound was plainly heard. M. 
Colladon found that he could hear this if his head weiu 
under water, but not otherwise ; and the happy explana- 
tion occurred to him that the sound-wave had behaved as 
light would do [see Uk fraction], and had been refracted 
oil' at an angle approaching the vertical on reaching the 
surface between tho two media, water and air— never, 
therefore, reaching further across the lake. Ho plunged 
a long tube into the water, and had the satisfac tion of thus 
“tapping " the sound-wave, conducting it at his hide of the 
lake into the air, and hearing as distinctly as he had done 
before under water. This forms a most interesting cor- 
roboration of tlio similarity between sound-waves and other 
waves. MM. Colladon and Sturm determined the velocity 
of sound in water as 4708 feet per second (Sir John Her- 
sehel in Eh eye. .1/e/. “ Sound”). 

We append the velocities of sound through some of the 
principal media ns yet examined : — 

Feet per Second. 

Air at “ freezing w (32° Falir.), . . . 1000 
Air at “ temperate ” (C2° Falir.). . . . 1125 

Hydrogen, 4101 

Carbonic acid gas, 858 

Observe tho decreased rapidity in tho heavy carl ionic 
acid, and tho increased rapidity in the light hydrogen gas. 
This latter is sixteen times lighter than air ; the velocity, 
therefore, is four times os great. Tho voice of anyone 
inhaling this gas becomes ridiculously squeaky, but the 
experiment is rather unhealthy, and had better be taken 
on trust. We proceed with liquids and solids: — 

Feet per Second. 


Water at 50° Fahr., 4714 

Water at 86° Fahr., 5013 

Lead at 08° Fahr 4030 

Silver, 8553 

Copper, 1 t,6GG 

Iron, 10,822 


Wood presents a case of special interest, as the velocity 
atony the fibre is in fir 15,200 feet per second, but acron* 
the fibre only 4382 feet; and similar differences exist, in 
varying amounts, in all woods. 

We have spoken hitherto only of absolute observations. 
It is necessary to add that the velocity of sound in air may 
bo calculated mathematically, and this was first douo by 
the great Newton, who made it 91G feet per second. Ho 
conjectured that tho error os against observation (which 
gives 1000 feet, ns before said) was caused by bis not sub- 
tracting tho distance between the ultimate pai tides of air. 


assuming that sound would travel over such distances more 
rapidly than through the particles themselves ; but Laplace, 
observing the heat produced by compression of air (as when 
tinder or gun-cotton is ignited by pushing a piston down 
an air-tight cylinder), applied this observation to the com- 
pression due to the sound-wave, and oil working it out 
tlio discrepancy was found to be thus in a much more com- 
prehensible way almost accounted for. Indeed, Newton's 
suggestion was unverifiable. On calculation, the iwrmwcd 
elasticity of the air produced by the heat generated by 
compression duo to sound, gave most of the increased 
velocity required ; and the remainder of the difference was 
accounted for by the diminithed elasticity due to the 
chilling effect of rarefaction. (Karefaction, as wc have 
said, is the natural outcome, by rebound, from compression. ) 
For, in a shell of rarefaction, let the particle a be swinging 
away from b ; then b will follow it — 

a h 

because of the elastic force of c behind it, c pushing b 
more than the now-distant a resists it. But besides tin* 
greater distance of a lessening its force against b . this 
force is also further reduced because of the sinking of 
temperature which accompanies rarefaction (just as increase 
of temperature accompanies condensation); the elasticity 
of a is doubly weakened therefore, and the elasticity of c. 
that is to say, the quickness of its recoil, is made relatively 
douhlv great. The point is so interesting as to be well 
worth more space than we have been able to afford for its 
consideration, but with a little attention it becomes quite 
clear, and as a mathematical demonstration it is absolutely 
accurate. 

Sound is at once dhided by the most thoughtless 
observer into noise and music ; and a very little attention 
shows us that ■* generally a noise is accompanied by a rapid 
' alternation of different kinds of sensations of sound. 
Think, for example, of the rattling of a carriage over 
granite giving stones, the splashing of a waterfall, the 
rustling of leaves in a wood. On the other hand, a 
musical tone strikes the. ear as a perfectly undisturbed 
uniform sound, which remains unaltered so long as it 
! exists, and it presents no alternation of various kinds of 
: constituents. But we can compound noises out of musical 
tones, ns hv striking all the keys of a pianoforte at once. 

, This shows us that musical tones arc the simpler and more 
; regular elements of the sensations of hearing, and that wc 
j have consequently first to study the laws and peculiarities 
• of this class of sensations.** (Helmholtz, Sensation* of 
, Tone,'* trs. A. J. Ellis, 1875, p. 12.) 

! “ The sensation of a musical tone is due to a rapid 

1 periodic motion of the sonorous body; the sensation if a 
noise to non-periodic motions.” (Helmholtz.) 

These periodic motions excite waves, and althongh we 
refer the reader to the article Wavk for a more complete 
treatment of this notion of undulatory motion, wc must 
; add a few words here to make it sufficiently clear for our 
. purpose. If an elastic line, such as a thick piece of 
india-rubber, 8 or 12 feet long, be fastened at one end and 
| gently stretched by the band at the other, and if now the 
' hand excites a wave in the line, the wave will run along it, 

| strike at the end, reverse itself, and run back Along the 
| line to the hand. It is evident that no part of the line 
| has moved backwards or forwards, but that the wave was 
I caused by particles of the line vibrating to and fro acrot* 
j the passage of the wave. So also while waves of water arc 
| advancing to the shore, the up-and-down motion of a ship 
i will show that the water itself is not advancing, but it*, 
particles are vibrating transversely. Only the shoremof t 
wave, brfng unsupported, falls upon the beach; the remain- 
ing water as a mass remains practically stationary. Si 
also if a tube be held in front of a candle, ami two pieces 
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of wood bo clapped smartly together at the fuither end, 
the caudle will be blown out ; but the fact that this is due 
to a wave only is clearly shown by filling the tube with thick 
smoke, when the same result will follow, but without the 
smoke being expelled from the tube — the wave passes 
through it without dUturhing it. 

If we draw a sketch of a water-wa\e we see that I- T. is 
the length of the wave, t is its trough, c its crest, and a, 
which measures from t to c. is its amplitude . The form 
of the wave is the mode (that is, the curve) in which it 


C 



moves, which is manifestly the same mode in which a drop 
swings from the level of l down as low as T, then right up as 
high as c, and then down as far as L again. These three 
elements — length, amplitude, and form — determine exactly 
the figure of a wave. 

Just so is it with a sound-wave, only here the amplitude 
is in ^lie direction of the wave itself, instead of being trans- 
verse t«» it a-* in the water-wave. This may perhaps be 
better grasped by considering a field of corn swaging under 
n putT of w iud. [See Plate, An H'.sTir*.] If we suppose the 
action of the wind to have reached as far as the right hand 
of the figure, then the stalks a little towards the left will 
but have just begun to bend, those further baek will be 
bent to their utmost, as at A, while n r i> are rising again, j 
now the puff has passed; K and r have almost ri>en. and a 
has quite risen, t<» the perpendicular; n and i have swung 
backwards beyond the perpendicular, and stalks further to 
the left are still more bent backwards, till at J we find a stalk 
which has recoiled just as far backwards as a has swung 
torwanK k l m n are recovering themselves from their 
backward swing, and as we look to the left we find the 
stalks still more nearly approaching the perpendicular, as 
nr; and at g wc have reached the perpendicular again. 
That U to say. the stalk q was once bent as it and s, still 
further lien t under tin* puft" of wind till it was like a. then 
it recovered it.-ulf, till it nseinbled K KO, but having begun 
to vibrate it passed on to the position H I now occupy, and 
even down to that of j, whence it gradually swung up again 
to a* at first — riot, of course, to stop here, but to pass 
beyond and repeat the vibration again and again until the 
original force tie spent. 

If we neglect the downward bend of the corn-stalks, and 
consider only their forward and backward movements, we 
have here a very fair picture of the alternate condensation 
and rarefaction of the particles of the air under the action 
of sound, The length of our ware is from y to the ex- 
treme right of the figure; its amplitude is the distance 
between the ears a And .1 if they were placed root to root, for 
that is the extreme distance each ear swings, and its foim 
is a perfectly regular one, each part of the swing being per- 
formed at exactly the .same rate as each other part. It is 
quite evident that if the length of the wave remains the 
same, the extent of swing (amplitude) may vary exceed- . 
ingly; for instance, a wave of greater amplitude, hut , 
otherwise similar, would have wider rarefactions and closer 
corid-i;<citjons. It is also clear that the inode or form may , 
vary; fur instead of an even swing as here, the particles 
may swing rapidly forward and slowly backward, &c. - 
Thi-si* di»T#*rei.<t* do not affect the length of the wave, 
which is rueasund from any point (as the centre of a con- . 
den *»4it ion. **) to any other exactly similar jioint in the 
wave, and include!* one complete condensation and oue 1 
C’ji ’-lete rarefaction. 

SjW, musical tones are distinguished by their pitch. 


their force, and their quality ; and wo find by observa- 
tion that the pitch of the sound is dno to tho length of the 
wave, the force of the sound is due to its amplitude , and 
the quality of tho sound is dne to its form of vUrration. 

Tlmt the force of a loud sound is duo to the amount 
of swing of the vibrating body is evident. Strike a hull 
harder, that is, set it into more violent vibration, and you 
get a louder tone, &c. Also the pitch of a tone can be 
| shown to depend on the length of tho wave by tho Sihkx 
| (to the article on which tho reader is referred for greater 
| details) and similar instruments. Any sort of disturbance 
of the air, whether by puffs of wind, the clicking noise of a 
quill against a toothed wheel, tho dripping of water, tin* 
vibration of a string, &c., will make a musical sound of like 
pitch (though of very various quality) if tho vibrations are 
of like number; 120 puffs a second give a note of the same 
| pitch as 120 clicks a second or 120 splashes a second, 
j and 150 vibrations a second will give a note of higher 
i pitch — that is, of shorter wave — than 120. For since all 
i sound, whether high or low, travels at the same rate (as 
we instanced in the case of a full band), it is evident the 
sounds dne to quicker vibrations must be made by shorter 
waves — tho lower sound of 120 pulses n second trnvL*ls ns fast 
through the air as tho higher one of 150; therefore it muBt 
have longer and slower waves, since it only takes 120 of 
them to cover the same space and time ns 150 of the others. 

The siren gives us the means of making pulls of wind 
rapidly; and we find that if we increase the rapidity of 
the puffs the sound rises, becomes more acute. If we 
double the rapidity, wc get the effect of what we call an 
octare. If 120 puffs a second give us a deep tone, 210 
will give us the octave above that tone. Further experi- 
ments will show us that 180 puffs a second give us a 
note a Fifth above that produced by 120. So also 1G0 
puffs a second give us the Fourth above the note produced 
by 120. Thus we get the vibration ratios of the principal 
musical intervals as follows: — 

1 : 2- -the octave. 2 : 3 — the fifth. 

3 : *1 — the fourth. 4 : 5 — the major third. 

5 : 0 — the minor third. 8 ; 0 — the major tone. 

0 : 10 — the minor tone. 15 : 1C — the semitone. 

If we raNe by an octave the lower tone of the two 
forming an interval, the interval becomes invtrted; thus 
a Fourth is an inverted Fifth, a Sixth an inverted Third, 
<£c. We raise a note an octave by doubling its vibratiou- 
number ; so from 2 : 3 (the Fifth) wo get 3 ; 4 (tlu* Fourth); 
from 4 : 5 (the major Third) we get 5 : 8 (the minor Sixth ) ; 
and from 5 : 0 (the minor Third) wo get G : 10 (the major 
Sixth). The latter ratio is of course reduced to 3 : 5. It is 
very striking to observe that all tho consonant intervals, 
octave, Fourth and Fifth, Thirds and Sixths, are expressed 
by the ratios of the numbers 1, *2, 8, 4, 5 ; and the (ireeks, 
who had already discovered this, asserted that this was 
the secret of consonance. The ear, said they, appreciates 
and loves the simple ratio of the concord 1 ; 2, dislikes tho 
complex ratio of the discord 15 : 1G. We shall find, 
however, that the causes of consonance lie much deeper 
than tills. 

Hut when once the pitch — that is, the number of vibra- 
tions per second required to produce it— -of any one note is 
fixed, the pitch of all other notes follows rigorously from it. 
If we take </ = 52 8, then the lowest note of the pianoforte 
(a ad) has 274 vibrations per second, and tho highest 
note (a’"') has 8520 per second. The a a a is too low to 
bo hoard by the car, we have reason to believe — the bruin 
perceives it rather by inference ; but the car can distinguish 
tones of very much greater acuteness than the n"". Tim 
writer of this article, in tho conrse of experiments made 
with the distinguished acoustician, Mr. A. J. Kllis, F.R.S., 
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heard tones of excessive shrillness, certainly not less than rule becoming fainter and fainter. We may represent the 
40,000 vibrations a second, quite distinctly. But the theoretical series of partials in musical notes thus — 
practical limits of the human ear may bo taken as extending Prime # ^ 

from tho perception of 40 to that of 4000 vibrations per ^ ^ -f? 5= 

second. Or to put it in another way, the ear can hear " ~- rzz= =7:=:: 

over a range of 1 1 octaves, but hears well over a range of _ A — ' ° — — { * ~~~~ — — ~ 

7 octaves ouly. (Tho eye, be it remarked, sees but little c ^ ^ c " ^ y* c y ( p" 

beyond an octave, but it deals with infinitely more rapid { % 4 5 0 7 8 y 10 &c. 

vibrations.) For details as to tho pitches in use, history 

of pitch, At., sec PITCH. Now, if any of these partials occur in a compound tone. 

We have now considered tho force and the pitch of they occur always in this order; if any are missed from the 

sounds; it remains to investigate their quality. series, the gap is left, and the next partial is the next 

No one can fail to perceive that if a violin and a trumpet higher of the series. Thus the clarionet is found to have 
play the same note with the same force they differ in the odd partials, 1 (prime), 3, 5, &c., and none of the even 
quality, Even two different performers on the same ones, 2, 4, &c. The compound tone of c on the clarionet 
instrument produce sounds of very varying quality. The is thus made up of r, </\ e", &c. The partials c\ c", 

exquisitely even full tone of a Joachim, and the car- &c., arc left out, and nothing takes their places. [See 

torturing scrape of the beginner, can be beard from the Clahionkt.] Further, in the smoothest qualities of tone 
very same fiddle. We have said that this variation of these partials decrease in force as they rise ; but the 
quality is due to variation in the mode of vibration; and trumpet derives its “clang'’ from the special force of ecr- 
possibly this needs elucidation. We would ask the reader tain upper partials. [See Trumpet.] And, indeed, it 
to contrast the motion of a pile-driving hammer, slowly depends on the presence or absence of these several partials, 
raised and suddenly fulling once a second, with the evenly j the number of them which are audible, and their relative 
swinging seconds-pendnlum ; they differ entirely in inode, j force, what will be the quality of the compound ton* they 
and yet each vibration is equal in length. • Or the alternate unite to produce. We get about 6 partials (the prime and 
drag and slip of the string under tho fiddle-bow, how • the five next succeeding) in the tones of a pianoforte, G to 

different to the motion of an clastic ball, with its sudden I 8 in the tones of a fiddle, 5 or G in the tones of the human 

reversal of direction, its diminishing upward flight, and its j voice. It is manifest, therefore, that if the several separate 
accelerating downward fall. Now, we shall show elsewhere j partials corresponding to that quality wore produced, each 
that every different, quality of tone requires a different form ; with its appropriate force, we cuuM construct any quality 
of vibration, yet that morn than one form of vibration may . of tone desired ; and since tuning-forks can he so treated 
produce a given quality of tone. [See Wave.] | as to give almost puie tone** without partials. Helmholtz 

Let the reader gently press and hold down middle c 9 on | used them for this purpose, and from a suitable series of 
1 lie pianoforte, and then strike the octave below it once, ! them, arranged with means of van ing the power of each 
sharply; he will hear the first note distinctly sounding fork, lie built up excellent imitations of the human voice, 

after the second lias been allowed to cease. The same the French horn, clarionet, <Scc. 

••fleet will lie found when bass c is struck with treble//' We refer the reader to our article Vnwr.L Tones for a 
held down, and with treble c", and even with the e" abo\c further account of Helmholtzs remarkable di^merics con- 
tliat. That is to say, the bass c causes these various notes ■ ceming the human voice. Under the article E vr. we shall 
to sound, although they have not been struck, by sympathy return to the analysis of tones by that most wonderful of 
•»r Resonance, in a maimer which we will more fully ex- j all the sense-organs. 

plain in the article of that name, showing in the course of 1 The mode of vibration of Uf.i.t.* we shall treat of under 
that article that, resonance only occurs when vibrations of i that article, and so of other musical instruments each in 
the same period (or length, or vibration-number, or pitch, j it** own place, lbe modes of vibration of stretched strings 
for all these tcrniB are here synonymous) are already pre- will be found explained under Sniixui.n Instrument*, 
sent in the surrounding air. The ear being thus trained and the use of musical pi;>es under OisnAX-uirns. Keui» 
will now he able unassisted to perceive these up]»or tones Instrument* will contain the nm*i<\il theory of free and 
in any tolerably deep tone, not only on the pianoforte, but of heating reeds, whilst that of rods will be dealt with 
on any musical instrument whatever; and if assisted by i under Tuning F*irk. since such a fork is but a bent rod 
certain hollow spheres of various sixes (carefully adjusted \ of steel, to which a handle is fitted ^ee Plato, fig. 2 ; figs, 
to reinforce certain special tones), which are tho invention , 3, 4. and 5 will be described under \\ \v»A J be vibration 
of the distinguished Helmholtz, and are called Ri-soxa- , of plates may be made visible by .sand strewn up< n them, as 
rons, the ear readily detects upper tones in almost every described in our article Vibration : and the vibrations of 
musical sound. We will call such musical sounds com- , stretched membranes vibrating to tone* with which they are 


pound ( one s; the lowest tone, which gives tho pitch to 
tho whole, wo shall call the fundamental tone or prime, 
and the others we shall call the upper partial tones. The J 
prime is therefore nothing more than tho first partial tone*, j 
These partial tones follow- one another in a certain ■ 
absolute order, never varied ; but the whole series need j 
not he gone through. They occur as follows: — The frst 
partial of a comjwmid tono is tho prime, as c. Tho 
s ecowl partial is the octavo to the prime, as c\ with twice 
as many vibrations. The third partial is a Fifth al>ovo tho 
second, with 4 ns many vibrations; that is, wit li three 
times as many vibrations as e, and this will be </'. . Tho 
fourth partial will bo a Fourth nbovo this //, and will he 
tho upper with four times as many vibrations as the 
prime c. Tho partial (e") will have five times, the 
sixth partial (//") six times as many vibrations per second 
as tho prime, and so on, each higher partioTas a general 


in harmony will be dealt with under Kkm>naxce. 

A fact which always strikes one with astonishment, is tho 
actual creation of a fresh musical tone bv the action of two 
loud tonesupon one another. Such a '* musical ghost” is called 
a Combinational Tone, and demands an article to itself. 

Finally, we refer the wider to the articles Consonanc e 
ani» Pi.h.nonancf. and Interference of Sofni* for an 
account of Helmholtz's researches in these departments, 
including the theory of htats and the philosophical basis of 
harmony. The practical outcome of acoustics, the creation 
of the material of music, will be dealt with under Scale. 

The best works on acoustics are Sir John Horse hoi's 
excellent treatise on ••Sound** in the Kncyclopxrdia Metro- 
politana . Helmholtz's “Sensations of Tone,*’ a magnificent 
work which laus revolutionized musical acoustics, Scdlcy 
Taylor’s “ Sound and Music,” Tyndall’s' “ Sounfl,” and (fi r 
the mathematical part) Everett's “ Vibrations,*’ 1882. 
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ACQUAFENDENTE, a town in Italy, near the bor- j 
der of Tnscany. It is built on a precipitous mass of rock, j 
over which several pretty cascades, from which the town | 
derives its name, fall into the ravine below. It was but an 
insignificant place until 16.50. when Pope Innocent X., 
having razed to the ground the neighbouring town of 
Castro, where a bishop had been murdered, transferred the 
see to Acquapeiidentc. This town is ill-built, dull, and 
dirty. It is 70 miles N.N.W. of Rome, and has 5000 i 
inhabitants. 

AC'QUI, a town of Northern Italy, in the province of 
Alessandria, on the river Bonnida. I# has a fine cathedral 
of the twelfth century, with a handsome facade, several 
other churches, a college, town hall, and some other inter- 
osting buildings, and is the see of a bishop. Good wine is 
produced, and silk manufacture is largely carried on. The 
population is 12,000. The old walls were pulled down 
after the peace of 181.5, but the castle still stands on 
a bill outside the town. Aequi is much frequented by 
invalids from Lombardy and Genoa for its hot sulphur 
springs. The “ fungo," or mud formed by the sediment of 
the water, is applied in many cases of local complaints or 
old wounds, and is considered very efficacious. The town 
derive^ its name fiom its springs, which were known to 
the Romans by the name «-f Ayuie tit at i el Ur. Stutielli 
being the name of a tribe of Ligurians who inhabited this 
region. 

ACQUITTAL (from the French acquit ter, to free or 
discharge) signifies a deliverance and setting free of a 
person from a charge of guilt; thus a mail who. upon hi* 
trial for a criminal tftence. is discharged by the jury, is 
said to he acquitted. The acquittal by the jury has, h»»w - 
ever, no legal force until judgment has been given upon the 
verdict by tin* court in which the proceedings are instituted. 

After judgment of acquittal, if the party be indicted a 
second time t< r the same offence, he may plead his former 
acquittal as a bar or a complete answer to the .semud 
charge; and upon such former acquittal being admitted or 
proved, the person indie ted is entitled to he discharged. 

ACQUITTANCE is a di-charge in writing of a debt 
«.r sum of money due. A general receipt or aequittanee in 
full of all demands will discharge all debts, except Mich as 
are secured bv what are termed sptrialtics. namely, bonds 
and instruments under seal, whii h are considered by the law- 
ns of too great force to be discharged by a verbal concord 
and agreement, or any less formal and .solemn acquittanc e 
than a deed. 

Courts of equity, and even courts of l.nv, will in some 
cn-c-s order accounts to begone into anew, not withstanding 
tin* production of a general acquittance or receipt in full 
of all demands. uj.on proof that such acquittance was 
obtained by fraud or given under a mistake, and that the 
debt or other demand has not been in fact satisfied. 

ACRE, a measure of land, of different size in the 
different parts of the Tinted Kingdom. When mentioned 
"••iiorally. the statute or English acre is to be understood, 
as that is always u-ed in official measurements, and lias 
thus practically superseded the acreages which were 
formerly in u-c in Scotland and Ireland. A square 
whof-e side is 22 )ards long is the tenth part of an acre, 
which therefore contains 22 X 22 X 10, or 4840 square 
}.:rd'. The chain with which land is measured is 
22 yards long, so that 10 square chains are 1 acre. 'I hi.s 
measure is divided into 4 roods, each rood into 40 perches, 
so that each perch contains 30} square yards, thus: — 


Acre. Hood. 

Perch. 

•Square 

yards. 

.Side of equi- 
valent square i 
in yards. 

1 --- 4 - 

1 60 

--- 4840 

G'J'5701 

1 “= 

40 

1210 

34*7851 


1 

= 30} 

5*5 


The Irish aero is larger than the English — 121 Irish 
acres being very nearly equivalent to 106 English. 
The Scottish aero is also larger than tlio English, 48 
Scottish acres being equal to 61 English. The Eng- 
lish statute aero is used in America. Tho arpent, in 
the old French system of measures, corresponded very 
nearly to the English acre, but is now entirely superseded 
by the hectnro (100 ares), which is 2*47 English acres. 

A CRE, ST. JEAN D’, a town on tho coast of Syria. 

It is built on a small promontory, which, with Mount 
Carmel Ring to the south, forms n circular bay. It is 
believed to be the JcrAo of Scripture (Judges i. 31), 
afterwards changed by Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt, to 
Ttolcmais. Liter on tho Romans obtained possession of 
it, and Strabo mentions it ns an important place. During 
the middle ages Acre passed into tho liands of the 
Saracens, from whom it was taken in 111)1 by the urusa- 
ders under Philip Augustus of France and Richard I. of 
England, and was then for some time held by tho Knights 
of Malta. It was finally lost to the crusaders in 121*1, 
when it was retaken by the Saracens, hut was seized by 
the Turks in 1517. One of tho more remarkable of its 
numerous sieges was in 1799, when Bonaparte invested 
it for more than sixty days, and made an unsuccessful 
attempt to take it by storm. The defence vvus greatly 
aided l»v Sir Sidney Smith, under wlmm was a body of 
British sailors and marines. On the lev oil of Mehemet 
Ali, pacha of Egypt, Acre w*as taken, in 1*32, by his son 
Ibrahim l'acha. In 1840 it was bombarded by the English 
and Austrian fleets, and restored to the Turks. The com- 
bined tied was commanded by Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, 
under whom Sir Charles Napier acted as commodore of the 
English squadron. 

Acre was in a very ruinous condition in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, but it has since been improved, 
and now contains about 15,000 inhabitants. The streets 
an* narrow, and the houses, which are of stone, have flat 
iooR The port, although one of the best along this 
coast, i-i small and not deep, and vessels therefore gener- 
ally anchor at C'aiffa, on tho south side of the hay. The 
imports are cloth, lead, tin, &c.; and the exports cotton 
and corn. 

ACROBAT, a name derived from the Greek (a*p»P>ctTi» 
— nkrnn, extremity; and hnino, I go to walk on tiptoe), nnU^L 
given to at lib* tea who perform feats of walking, vaulting, 
i!(c.. on a slack or tight rope. Evidence exists that there 
were very skilful performers of this kind in ancient times 
among the Greeks and Romans. The name is now extended 
to performances on the trapeze, and tho extraordinary 
skill and daring displayed by modem acrobats attract con- 
siderable attention in most of the countries of Europe, and 
iu the Tinted States. 

ACROCARPOUS MOSSES (£»e"’ at . t,K? * f, p; 
xa^Tet, fruit) are those in which tho “fruit” is at the 
end of the branches, as contrasted witli plcnmcarpous 
mantes, in which tho “fruit” springs from the sides of 
the branches. 

ACROCHOR DUS, n genus of serpents discovered 
iu Java by the Swedish naturalist Hornstcdt. It belongs 
to the sub-order Aglyphodoiitia. 

This genus is remarkable for the warty appearance of 
the skin, caused by the arrangement of tbc scales, which 
are minute, separate from one another, and each marked 
with three small ridges. Those, when tho skin is inflated, 
assume the appearance of granulations. The head is flat, 
and covered with small scales; the mouth is provided with 
a double row of small sharp teeth ; thcro are no poison 
fangs. Tho throat is capablo of enormous dilatation. 
The tongue is short and thick, the mouth contracted, 

; and the under jaw shorter and broader than the upper. 

; The Acrochordut jaranicus is not a poisonous serpent, 
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though some nave supposed it to bo so. It averages from 
6 to 10 feet in length, and is of a peculiar form, the body 
increasing in thickness from tho neck to the base of tho 
tail; tho tail, on tho contrary, is not only short, but 
abruptly slender. A fctnalo caught in a plantation of 
pepper trees, and opened by Hornstcdt, was found to 
contain five young ones, perfectly formed. Tho native of 
China who accompanied Hornstedt cooked and nto tho 
lle.sli of tho specimen alluded to, and reported it to be 
most delicious. That a noil-venomous serpent should 
be vi\ i parous is not less extraordinary than that a serpent 
should bo frugivorous. See Skju’Knts. 

ACKDCO MIA (a«t»r at the top; hair), a genus j 
of Patms, natives of South America and tho West Indies. 
The stem is often AO feet high, and is clothed, like the 
leaf-stalks und spathes, with long spines. The name is 
derived from the moss of large feather-shaped leaves 
gracefully drooping from the summit of the stein. The 
.spadix, bearing tho small flowers, is simply branched. 
Acroromia tclerocarjta is the “great macaw- tree” of 
Ilra7.il and the West Indies. It is 20 to 30 feet high, 
with leaves 10 to 1A feet long. The nut. which is capable 
of a very high polish, is the centre of a roundish olive- 
colonred fruit. Tho thick golden oil extracted from the 
kernel is sold under the name of “ palm-oil.” It is used 
in making toilet soaps, and also as an emollient in affections 
of the joints. 

AC'ROGENS («»{«, at the top; root yi»-, produced) is 
a name ill botany used by T.indley to include all flowerless 
plants, as contrasted with flowering plants which were 
divided into Endogens and Exogens. The name, which 
'ft as fanned to imply that the growth went on at the 
summit of the plant, was limited by Hrougniart to those 
cryptogams which have a distinct stem mid leaves, \iz„ 
Musei (mosses), Hepatic®, Filices (ferns), Marsileaeoa*. 
Lycopndinec® (club-mosses), and Equisctace® (horse-tails). 
Liter observations have shown that tho names Acrogens, 
Endogens, and Exogens, used as names in the above sense, 
a ie not strictly accurate. 

ACROPOLIS. a Greek compound word signifying 
“the highest point of a city.” It was used to denote some 
hill, rock, or uutmul elevation, such as we find fanning 
pait of the sites of many ancient cities in Greece. The 
term Acropolis is now most commonly applied to the rocky 
eminence of Athens, on which the remains of the Parthenon 
stand, hut this is only a limited use of the word. Corinth 
hail an acropolis called Aoro-Corinthns. Aii eminence 
close upon tho modern Argos, in the Peloponnesus, was the 
acropolis of tho ancient Argos. Tho acropolis of Messene. 
in the Moron, situated on Mount Ithornc, is another remark- 
able specimen of those natural bulwarks which were once 
fortified according to tho principles of Greek military science. 

ACROSTIC, a Greek term, signifies tho beginning 
of a lino or verse. An acrostic is a number of verses 
so contrived tbnt the first letters of each, being read 
in the order in which they stand, form some name 
hi* other word. This species of writing was extremely 
fashionable among the early French poets, from the age of 
Francis I. dow n to that of Louis XIV. Some of our 
English poets of considerable cminenco also used formerly 
to nmuso themselves in the same way. Sir Jolm I)a\is 
wrote twenty-six hymns to Astr®&, each of which is an 
acrostic on the words Klizabetha Regina, Dryden, in his 
“ Mac Flccknms” (1082), in ridicule of the acrostic, intro- 
duces tho king of the realms of Nonsense as saving to 
Slmd well his son: — 

14 Loavo writing plays, and choose for thy command 
(Some peaceful province In Acrostic-land.” 

Addison, in the Spectator, No. 60, also speaks contempt- 
uously of the inventor of the acrostic. Against these 


expressions of opinion may be set the facts that this modo 
of composition is of great antiquity, and that there aro 
twelve poems of Ibis character in the Old Testament. Of 
the latter the best known example is the 119th Psalm, of 
which, in the original, the first eight verses begin with the 
first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, the second section of 
verses with the second letter, and so on to the end of the 
alphabet. Tho first four chapters of the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah are also alphabetical acrostics — the third being 
most elaborate in its construction. 

Acrostics, single and double, and combinations of the 
enigma and acrostic, are freely introduced in the magazine 
li tei at urc of the day, and the solution of these puzzles 
affords a harmless amusement. 

ACT. This word is a form of the Latin actum , from 
the verb ayere, which is used generally to express the 
doing of any act. The Latin word actio, from which our 
word action is derived, had, among other significations, 
various legal meanings. Of these meanings t nc of the 
most common was the right bv which a man pursued a 
claim in a court of justice, who was accordingly in such 
case called the actor . In this sense we ha\e in our 
language the expression action at law. The word act. a 
| thing done, is sometimes used to express an act or pro- 
ceeding of a public nature, of which sense the most Signal 
instance among ns is the term Act of Parliament, which 
means an ac t in which the three component parts of tho 
• ft* (’reign power in this country, King, Lords, and Coin- 
! iiions, unite; in other words, a law properly so called. 

| The word act is also sometimes applied to denote tho 
record of the act ; and by the expression Act of Parli uneut, 

1 is now generally understood the re nrd of an Act of Par- 
liament, or the xvi it ten 1 coord of a law. This meaning of 
j tin* word act or acts is <V*r cd from the Homans, among 
whom acta signified toe records of proceedings, and 
especially public registers and protocols in which the acts 
and decrees of the public, bodies or functionaries were 
entered, as Aeta Principum, Senatus, Magiatratuum. Tho 
Acta Publica *»r Diurna, or Acta Urbis, wax a kind of 
Human newspaper. See Acta Dirux \. 

Ait (in the drama), that portion of a play which is 
separated from the rest by an interval, during which tho 
stage is left empty. Among the Greeks the stage was 
never left empty from the beginning to the end of tho 
performance; when the other actors retired, those forming 
the chorus still remained, and continued the business 
of the play by the lyrical composition*, which, from being 
at first essential parts of the action of the drama, became 
later mere choral odes of a general character (see Gukkk 
1 Drama). This innovation led in the “New Comedy" of 
! Menander, by the omission of the choral interludes, to tho 
1 division of a play into acts; and the number five w*as 
1 fixed upon as the most suitable. The rules of the ancient 
| drama, however, were strictly observed; and the duration 
of the action of a play was confined as nearly as possible 
to the time employed in its representation. Of the Homan 
i dramatists Terence, whose plays are almost an exact 
; imitation of Menander’s comedies, obsoiVed with the 
! utmost strictness the “unity of time;” while Plautus, 
j infusing more of the spirit of the old Homan Atellanio 
! Falmltu into his comedies, constantly violates it. By 
I modem dramatists, however, this practice of dividing a 
| | day into acts has generally been taken advantage of to 
extend tho time of the story greatly beyond the space 
to which it was necessary to confine it on the Greek stage- 
The division into acts is really that I'istinction of tho 
modern drama which more than anything else gives to it 
its peculiar character. Dr. Johnson has observed of 
modern plays, “The time required by the fable elapses, 
for the most part, between the acts ; for of so much of 
the actitf. as is reniesented, the real and poetical duration 
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5a tlie same/ Although the French dramatic writers have 
adhered to the principle of leaving the stage empty only at 
the end of an net, many of the English dramatists have 
followed n different practice. In Shakspearc particularly 
every successive scene uniformly presents a new set of 
characters, and most commonly a change of place also. 
He rarely interrupts the action, however, for any con- 
siderable space, except during the interval between two 
acts; but here he does not hesitate to pass over any 
length of time he may find convenient. The old Knglish 
Mysteries and Moralities, the iirst produce of our national 
dramatic genius, were long destitute of any division either 
into scenes or acts. 

▲CTA DIURNA (‘* Proceedings of the Pay”) was the 
title of a gazette. t«> use the nearest modern term, drawn 
up and published doily at Koine both under the republic 
and the empire. It appears to have contained an abstract 
of tiie proceedings of the public assemblies, of the law 
comts, of the punishment of offenders, an account of any 
public buildings or other works in progress, together with 
a list of births, deaths, marriages, divorces, and the like. 
Until the tirst consulship of Julius C:i»sar the proceedings 
of the senate were not published, but Cscsar made provision 
for giving the same publicity to all the proceedings of the 
senate which already existed for the popular assemblies. 
(Suetonius. " Life of Julius Csesar," e. 20.) Under Au- 
gustus this rule was repealed. I he Acta of the Senate, 
though still registered, were no longer published ; and as 
all the popular assemblies were now deprived of real 
authority, the Acta Diurnn henceforward can have h.id little 
political interest. Kven In its best days this state gazette 
was, no doubt, an extremely meagre document, and vet the 
Acta Dinrna were often consulted and appealed to by the 
hist'rians of after times as documents of the highest 
authority. (Liprius, in his ** Excursus on the Annals of 
Tacit us/’ lib. v. c. 4.) 

ACTAS'A. Umhr the name of a*e»j the (irceks 
described a medicinal plant which is considered to he 
the elder- tree. Linnseus applied the name to a genus of 
perennial herbaceous plants found in various parts of 
Europe, the north of Aria, and America, belonging to the 
order Kaimneulacc®. and only in a slight degree resembling 
the spe< ies intended by classical authors. 

One species, ArUni » pi cat a , a common European plant, 
is found occasionally in the north of Yorkshire among 
bushes; it is popularly called Black Bancberry, and aU«» 
Herb Christopher. It has purplish- black juicy fruits, 
which would be dangerous, from their tempting appear- 
ance, if the fetid odour of the leaves did not prevent their 
taring touched. 

ACTI ON, son of Aii 'toms and grandson of Cadmu«. 
The centaur Clmiron trained him as a hunter. One day- 
while hunting he came upon Artemis (Diana) and her 
nymphs bathing. He was imprudent enough to stop and 
gaze, whereon the angry gr-ddexs, who discovered him, 
changed hirn into a stag, in which form lie was torn to 
pieces by his own pack #.f An dogs. 'J he legend is thus 
told by Ovid ill the ■■ Metamorphoses”, hut tin re an* other 
accounts of the manner in which lie offended the goddess. 

ACTA SANCTO RUM. See Hollasui 

ACTIN IA. See Ankmonk, Ska. 

AC'TINISM (Gr. azr/s. a rnv), in physics, the radiation 
of light or heat. The term is thereto! e applied to that 
branch of natural philosophy which treats of the radiation 
of heat or light. See Actinomktkk. 

ACTINOM'ETER (f ram kurU* a sunbeam ; and pfof o*. 
a measure ; is an instrument employed for the purpose < f 
ascertaining the intensity of heat in the direct rava of the 
nun. It tourists < f a hollow cylinder of glass, which is 
united at one end to a thermometer tube; the cylinder is 
filled with ammoniac sulphate of copper (a deep bine 


fluid), and is inclosed in a box which is blackened on three 
sides interiorly, with a thick glass in front. The instru- 
ment was invented by Sir John Herschcl in 1825. 

In making the observations the instrument is disposed 
so that the sun may shine on its glass face, when the 
liquid will mount rapidly in tho thermometer tube; at the 
end of three or four minutes tho extremity of tho liquid is 
brought to the zero of tho scalo by turning a screw, which 
increases or diminishes tho capacity of the cylinder; after 
which, at the end of ono minute, two minutes, and three 
minutes, the observer registers the number of the graduation 
corresponding to tho top of the column of fluid ns it 
continues to rise. Tho instrument being then covcml 
with a screen three observations are made as before, at 
intervals of one minute, as the liquid descends in the tube. 
It is again placed so that the sun may shine upon it, and 
afterwards in tho shade, when tw p o other sets of observa- 
tions arc made, and so on. 

A mean of the two differences between the readings nt 
two nearest observations while the sun shone on the instru- 
ment, added to the difference between the readings at the 
intermediate observations while the instrument was in tin* 
shade, is taken as a measure of the intensity of the sun’s 
radiation at the middle time between the first and third 
observations; and a mean of such results for all the triplets 
of observations is considered ns the general mean. 

The actiiiomcter is highly useful in determining the 
quantity of solar heat which is absorbed in passing through 
different strata of tho atmosphere, for which purpose the 
observations must be made at stations differently elevated 
above the general surface of the earth or sea. It may also 
he employed to determine the diminution of beat which 
takes place daring eclipses of the sun. 

i'ouillet lias invented an instrument for the same pur- 
poses as HerschtTs, which he calls a pyrlielioineter. From 
the observations made with both instruments it lias been 
calculated that, of the heat which comes to the earth from 
the sun. one-half is absorbed by the atmosphere, the other 
half reaching the ground. “Taking this into account, and 
imagining for a moment that the earth has no atmosphere, 
it is calculated that the amount of solar heat received by 
the earth in one year would liquefy a layer of ice, 100 fret 
thick, covering the whole surface of the earth. If we hear 
in mind that the solar heat which reaches tin* eaith in any 
time is only T3nor> & an?OTQ °f ihe heat which leaves the suu, 
we may obtain some idea of the enormous heating power of 
the radiation from our luminary.” — Bnl/our Mfetrurf. 

ACT1N OPHRYS, or Sun Animalcule, is placed in the 
i rder Hkuozoa, of the class ItiuzoroDA. It is merely a 
round mass of jelly-like substance, and is entirely destitute 
of organs. As in the AmckivA, the granular body suhstamo 
becomes clear towards the exterior. From this clear layer 
line threads arc put out in all directions, gradually getting 
longer, w ith some granular matter passing into them from 
the centre. These interlace and branch; and as the nctino- 
phrys has neither mouth nor stomach, food is taken in by 
means of these pteudopodia (false feet), which retract 
over small food-particles and press them into the body, the 
surface of which also retracts, forming a cavity into which 
the food- particles sink w’hcn tho bi»dy-wall again unites, 
leaving the food to be assimilated. Tho animal afterwards 
easts out, by a reverse process, the particles not assimilated. 

ACTINOZOA is a doss of animals belonging to ilia 
Mih- kingdom Cuci.knterata. In tho class are included 
anemones, corals, dead- men’s fltigers, and sea-pens. These 
more or less agree in certain particulars. They are animals 
of very simple structure, living in water. Like other 
nrlcnteratcs the substance of the body is formed of an 
outer and An inner layer; there is a distinct mouth, 
through which the food passes into a digestive cavity or 
“stomach;’ 1 from the stomach the digested food passes 
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This crowned ruffian is further suspected, not without 
very good reason, of having poisoned the learned and alto- 
gether admirable St. Thomas Aquinas, whose philosophy 
to this day rules the Romish Church. Such deeds have 
left his name infamous for all time. An interregnum 
of the pontificate left Rome at his disposal, whilst 
Almost all the cities of Lombardy imitated Florence 
in acknowledging him os their protector, and in swear- 
ing allegiance to him. But Charles’ power, and his 
dream of founding an empire in Italy, were overthrown by 
the hands that had raised him. A pope was elected 
(Gregory X.) who had at heart the interest of Christianity 
more than those of a party. Instead of crushing the 
Ghibellinos ho sought to reconcile them to the Guelfs, 
and in order to remove the anarchy of Germany lie pro- 
em nd the nomination of an emperor in the person of 
Rodolph of llapshurg, to whom Charles was forced to cede 
the hold which he hod usurped over the north of Italy. 
Oil a vacancy of the pontificate he succeeded, however, in 
procuring the nomination of a pope in his interests. From 
Martin IV. (so the new pontiff was called) he obtained the 
preaching of a new crusade, directed, however, not against 
the north of Italy, but of Greece. Whilst Charles engaged 
iu preparations for this great project, Peter of Aragon 
was making similar preparations for attacking Sicily and 
Naples. Hut Charles had raised an enemy amongst his 
own subjects more active and deadly than any kingly rival. 
This was John of Procida, a Sicilian noble, a partisan of 
1 he house of Ilohcnstauffeii, who bad suffered confisca- 
tion and exile on that account. The man never rested, 
even during the years of Charles' greatest triumph and 
power, from exciting disaffection towards him ; and an 
accident set fire to that train of disaffection and rebellion 
which John of Procida had prepared ill* Sicily. 

It was on Faster Monday, in the year 1282, a day con- 
secrated in Catholic countries to a mixture of gaiety ami 
religion, that the citizens of Palermo set out according to 
custom to hear vespers at the church and village of Mon- 
lereule, not far distant. The French soldiers and authori- 
ties joined the procession, and one of the soldiers grossly 
insulting a young girl, her Wtrotlied lover instantly pierced 
the Frenchman with his own sword. This net. was a 
signal; it cnricsponded so fully to the intentions and 
feelings of all pre-cut that the cry of “ Death to the 
French ! ” ran from mouth to mouth. The deed accom- 
panied the word, and every Frenchman iu the procession 
was assassinated whilst the vesper hell was still sounding. 
Fxcited l>y Mood, the assassins rushed hack to Palermo 
to complete their luaNsnere. Not a Frenchman save one 
escaped. AH, to the number of 4000, wero butchered ; 
and even Sicilian women who had married Frenchmen 
suffered the same fate in order tlmt the progeny of the 
hated strangers might be eradicated from the island. 

This massacre, notorious under the luuno of the Sicilian 
I Vi/ifri, was of course the signal of revolt. John of 
Procida hastened to Peter of Aragon, who, nftcr some 
delay, landed in Sicily, and assumed the title of its king. 
His admiral, Roger de Loria, sailed for Messina, to which 
place Charles had laid siege, and experienced no difficulty 
In capturing Charles’ fleet, and defeating aU his projects of 
vengeance. While struggling against repeated disasters, 
Charles of Anjou died at Foggia, iu the kingdom of Naples, 
at the age of Beventy-flve, in the early part of 1285. His 
posterity continued to fill for a time the throne of Naples 
and also that of Hungaiy. It is rather as kings of these 
countries than aa counts of Anjou that their history is to 
be read or written, since of course they hod become utter 
strangers to this province, and to France itself. 

In consideration of this, King John II. of France reunited 
Anjou to tho crown, giving it soon afterwards in apanage 
to his son Louis, who thus commenced tho third house of 
VOL. i. 


Anjou. The county was elevated into a duchy by an ordi- 
nance of John in 1360, and Louis is thus the first of the 
ducal house. lie was born in 133'.), was taken prisoner 
with his father at the battle of Poitiers, and remained long 
in Fugland, hut at length broke his parole and fled. On tho 
death of his brother, Charles V., lie became by his nomi- 
nation regent of the kingdom; hut instead of consulting 
the prosperity of France he sought to amass wealth for the 
purpose of afterwards conquering the kingdom of Naples, 
to which Jeanne, the heiress of the last house of Anjou, hod 
given him a title by adoption. The pope seconded the 
attempt of the French prince (for at this time the popes 
resided at A\ignon, and were completely in the power of 
France), and Louis was accordingly crowned king of Sicily 
and Jerusalem at A\ignon in 13*2. He then led his armies 
to the conquest of Naples, hut they perished, as Louis did 
himself, by disease, in 138*1. 

His son, Louis II., dnke of Anjou, was also crowned 
king of Sicily by the pope ; but in spite of three successive 
efforts ho failed in establishing hiin-elf, and died in 1417. 

Louis 111., son of the last. duke, was equally unsuc- 
cessful in his attempts on Naples, hut he persevered till he 
died at Cosen za, in 1434. 

He was succeeded, not so much in his kingdom as in his 
claim, by his brother Rene, surnained the Good King Rene, 
who not only failed in recovering the Italian empire of his 
family, hut was dispossessed of Anjou itself In Louis XI. 

From t lie days of Louis XI. the title of Anjou lay dor- 
mant, whilst the kings of France themselves prosecuted 
their claims to Italian dominion, as heirs of the Angevin 
princes. With Francis I. these hopes expired. His suc- 
cessor, Henry If., bestowcu i j duchy of Anjou uf*>n his 
third son, who bore this title whm clouted to the throne 
of Poland. As this prince, however, succeeded to the 
throne of France, lie is better known under the Niame of 
IIknky 111. Henry's younger brother, at first duke of 
Alenin, succeeding to the title of Anjou, is best known 
under this latter name. 

This prince was born in lofil. and was first christened 
Hercules, a name that was aftei wards changed for that of 
Francis at continuation. He had the sirull-pox very young, 
and was so “horribly spoiled’’ that hi> mother, Catherine 
de Medieis, took a dislike to the hoy. and sent him to 
Amhoise to he educated apart from hi- brothers and from 
t lie courL The young prince naturally returned his mother a 
aversion ; and this may have been the original cause of his 
liberality of upinion. since it threw him into the confidence 
and friendship of Catherine’s enemies, the Huguenots. He 
was then proposed as a husband for Quieu Flizahetli, 
hut the massacre of .St. Bartholomew, which occurred soon 
afterwards, created a distance between the two courts. 
On that occasion the Duke of Alcn^on maintained an 
honourable part. He so openly expressed his abhorrence 
of the event, and his admiration for Uolignv, that he became 
as much an object of suspicion as any of the Huguenots. 
He was sent, against I.a Rochelle, as to a school of martial 
orthodoxy, where lie was nearly killed by a sh< t from the 
ramparts, but he still remained attached to the Huguenot 
party, who now conceived other hopes for him. Charles 
IX. was lingering under a mortal malady; his brother, 
the next heir, was in Poland. The Protestants hoped to 
elevate the Dnke of Alcnvou to the throne iu his place, thus 
exchanging a monarch whom they detested for one who 
favoured their own opinions. A plot was accordingly 
formed, which utterly failed through the pertidy and weak- 
ness of him whom it was designed chiefly to benefit. Tho 
Duke of Alcn^on, instead of escaping at the appointed 
moment, hurried to his mother’s feet. And confessed the 
whole atlair. The consequence was the arrest of all who 
were implicated, and the failure of the enterprise. To 
render the act more base on the part of Alenin, the whole 
19 
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weight of vengeance fell upon his confidants and followers. ANKYLO'SIS, ft Greek word(«y*i?A*ri#) signifying “ft 

Becoming subsequently reconciled to the Huguenots he bending.” It consists of the immovable union of two bones 
escaped from court in the autumn of 1575, and placed naturally connected together in such a manner as to form 
himself at the head of the armies raised by the reformers, a movable joint. All the movable bones funning joints 
A truce first and a peace afterwards were the fruit of a may become consolidated together, or ankyloscd ; and 
year’s show of hostility. The Duke of Alen^on secretly cases are on record of a general ankylosis of all the hones 
proposed to desert his party once more; but the Huguenot of tho human body. Whatever keeps a joint motionless 
chiefs insisted upon favourable tenns, which they obtained, for a long time together may give riso to ankylosis, 
in name at least, in 1678. The duke, on his part, obtained Hence it is apt to occur after the fracture of a bone in the 
advantages equally favourable — letters patent being soon neighbourhood of a joint; because it is necessary to tho 
after issued, which gave him the duchies of Anjou, Tour- cure of the fracture that the limb should be fixed in one 
mine, and Bern. In this arrangement, however, both position, while the inflammation occasioned by the violence 
sides may be said truly to have reckoned without their that produces the fracture often spreads to the joint, and 
host.” The Catholics, disgusted with the weakness of the it is one of the ordinary effects of inflammation to ugglu- 
monarch, formed “ The League,” which soon rendered the tinate and consolidate the parts inflamed. Hence iutlain- 
articles of peace null. The Protestants on their side kept mation, sprains, dislocation, shocks occasioned by leaping 
armed and in a hostile posture, and Henry of Navarre or falling on tho feet from groat heights, and ulcers are 
was rising amongst them to till the place of honour that the common causes of ankylosis. But ankylosis cannot 
the now Duke of Anjou had ceded. War, in consequence, always be considered in the light of a disease; at any rata, 
recommenced, and, strange to suv, the Duke of Anjou < it is sometimes the happy termination of a formidable 
himself appeared in command of a Catholic army. malady. The natural cure of many painful and dungeruus 

In peiusing the history of these times it is difficult to diseases of the joints is the formation of an ankylosis, 
say where most fickleness is found, whether in princes or ANN ARBOR, a city of Michigan, United States, 
in the people. After having turned against the Huguenots, capitul of Washtenaw county, on the river Huron, with a 
and even sacked one of their towns, the Duke of Anjou was station on the Michigan Central Railway, 38 miles west of 
still trusted by them; and when o\erturcs were made to j Detroit. It is a well-built town, and has a large well- 
liiin by the malcontents of the Low Countries, several of j endowed state university, founded in 1837, with a good 
the leading Protestants forsook Henry of Navarre for the i library, observatory, and laboratory. Considerable trade is 
banner of the Duke of Anjou. j carried on ; wool, iron, and flour forming its chief mauu- 

Catherine de Medici* and Henrv III., reconciled to their ; factures. The population in 1880 was 8081. 
son and brother, now laboured to procure for the Duke of | ANNA COMNli'NA. daughter of Alexius I., Byzan- 
Anjou those very prizes that Coligny had before sought to I tine emperor, one of the most successful female writers of 
give him — the sovereignty of Flanders and the hand of | early times, was born in 1083. She received an excellent 
Queen Elizabeth. At the head of a French army the Duke education, and attained to considerable proficiency ill 
of Anj<'if marched against Don John of Austria, and was . rhetoric, poetry, and philosophy. She was married to 
elected sovereign of the Netherlands in 1581. taking J Nicephoros Briennius, and on the death of her father she 
session of (_' im bray in >pite of the Prince of Parma. Thus, 1 planned a conspiracy, having for its object the murder of 
crowned with honour. th«- duke hastened over to England . her brother and the possession of the crown. Her husband 
to terminate in person his suit with the queen. Nothing j refused to join or assist in the plot, and on its failure she 
could be more brilliant or warm than his reception, which, j was deprived of her property by her brother; butheaftcr- 
however, einled in nothing. At length the Duke of Anjou : wards restored it to her and treated her with great 
took his departure from England to govern the Nether- j magnanimity. Her husband died in 1137, and after bis 
lands, w hich he did with su<h despotic authority that the ! death she wrote a biography of her father in Greek, entitled 
people were roused ; and not only he, hut the French, were “ The Alexiad.” Though written in an inflated style and 
expelled, amidst the general execrations of the country. | displaying evident traces of the vanity of the authoress, 
From tbia hour the Duke of Anjou sunk into iiisignifi- j the events recorded are so noteworthy, and her descriptions 
canee. He was too low in fortune and in character to are ho interesting, that her book fonns one of the most 
mingle or to have influence in any party or in any struggle, valuable in the whole of the Byzantine histories. She died 
He expired soon after, in 158-1, at Chateau Thierrv. in a convent in 1148. 

ANKLAM, a town of Poinorania in Prussia, lying on ANNA IVANOV'NA, Empress of Russia, tho second 
the river Pteue, 47 miles N.W. of Stettin, with which it is j daughter of the Czar Ivan, the elder half-brother of Peter 
connect' d by railway as wrll as with Ntralsund and the Great, was bom on 8th February, 16i»4. In 17 10 aim 
Greifswahl. The fortifications, which made it a place of married Frederick William, duke of Courlaud, who died 
considerable importance, have been demolished, although without issue in the following year. On the death of 
it is still encircled by a wall with three gates. It has lVter IL the throne of Russia was offered her by the 
suffered from several rjiUmitics of plague and fire. Tang- supreme council on conditions which, if carried out, would 
bm and Wei.denburg are names formerly applied to this j have changed the government from a despotism to a limited 


town. It is situated 4 miles from the mouth of the river, 1 
Out is a eon ride port, and carries on a brisk intercourse ! 
with other countries. It possesses manufactures of woollens, | 
lim- Hi. leather, and tobacco, and there are breweries and j 
•*o;ip woiks. Shipbuilding is also carried on. The popu- 
lation in 1**1 wa* 12,381. 

ANKOBAR, the capital of Shoo, a k'ngdom in 
Abyssinia, has a population of 5000, and enjoys a 
delightful climate, being situated on the ascent of a table- 
land a*»out *200 fe« t above the sea. It is irregularly 
built, and the higher portion of the town is rudely fortified. 

I here is a royal residence built of stone, and also several 
churche®. r \ he court resides here part of every year, and 
the popuht.on is then very much increased. 


monarchy. With great perfidy she accepted tho crown on 
the tenns offered, and as soon as she had gained possession 
of it openly repudiated her promises, and proclaimed her- 
self u Autocrat of all the Romms.** Her policy, however, 
at the outset was humane and beneficial. She discouraged 
gambling and drunkenness, improved the anny, paid the 
government debts, and lowered the amount of the poll tax 
levied on the serfs. She also encouraged music, and 
introduced the Italian opera into SL Petersburg. A change, 
however, soon took place in the conduct of the government. 
Her paramour, a Courlaoder of low birth, named Biron, 
whom she had raised to a high position, determined to 
make his influence felt in the country. He was a monster 
of avarice and cruelty, and the records of his oppression 
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almost exceed belief. He established a reign of terror in 
Russia ; largo numbers of the people were put to death by 
tho knout or the wheel, had their tongues cut out, or wore 
banished to Siberia. It is said that at least 20,000 suf- 
fered tho latter punishment, while the number slaughtered 
reached nearly 1 1 ,000. Happily for tho country, however, 
tho reign of tho empress was but a short one. She was 
taken ill in September, 1740, and after settling the suc- 
cession to the throne by appointing the Prince Ivan, an infant 
time mouths old, successor, with lliron regent of the 
empire, she died 28th October. Biron did not long retain 
his office, being overthrown and banished to Siberia within 
a month of the death of the empress. 

The principal events of her reign were a war with France 
in conjunction with Austria, in which 10,000 Russian 
troops advanced as far as the Rhino, and were the first 
which had ever been seen in tho centre of Europe ; and a 
war with Turkey which commenced in 1730, and closed 
in 1740. 

AN NABERG, a town in the Erzgebirge ( Ore- 
Mountain) district of Saxony, about 36 miles S.W. of 
Dresden, 1800 feet above tho level of the sea, containing 
12.1)50 inhabitants. It has considerable manufactures of 
cotton lace, bohhinet, and ribbons, and near it are silver, 
tin, cobalt mines, and marble quarries. Annaberg has a 
h. m< 1 some church, orphan asylum, high school, and savings 
bank. Protestant, refugees introduced the ribbon manu- 
facture from Belgium, from whence they were driven by 
the Duke of Alva. 

AN N AH, a town of Turkey in Asia, on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, about DU) miles N.W. of Bagdad. The 
town, opposite which is a line of cultivated islands, consists 
of a long narrow winding street, at the base of the hills 
which here line the ri\er. It contains several mills, some 
for irrigating the fields and others for grinding wheat, 
and the remains of four ancient castles; there arc also 
two mosques, and a beautiful minaret 80 feet high. The 
number of bouses is about 1800. Annah.bas always been 
11 town of some importance from its position in the desert, 
and serves as a resting place between Bagdad ami Aleppo, 
and between Basra and Ale, po. The remains of old 
Annali, the Anatho of Isidore, cover one of the islands, 
and extend 2 miles along the west bank of the river. 
Population. 3000. 

AN'NALS (in Latin an mitt *) is derived from annua, a 
year. Cicero in his second book, 44 On an Orator” (“ De 
Oratorc,” c. 12). informs us that from tlm commencement 
of tin* Roman state down to the time of Publius Mucins, it 
was the custom for the Poutifex Maximus annually to 
commit to writing the transactions of the past year, and 
to exhibit the account publicly on A tablet (in nlbo\ 
where it might be read by the people. Mncius was Ponti- 
fex Maximus in the beginning of the seventh century from 
the foundation of Rome. These are tho registers, Cicero 
adds, which we now call the 44 Annales Maximi,” the great 
annals. It is probable that these annals are the same 
which are frequently referred to by Livy under the title of 
the u Commentarii Pontificum.” 

The word annals, however, was also used by the Romans 
In a general sense. Cicero, in the passage in his work 
44 De Or at ore,” says that the first narrators of puhlic. 
events, both Among tho Greeks and Romans, followed the 
same mode of writing with that in the 44 Annales Maximi,” 
which be further describes os consisting in a more state- 
ment of facts briefly and without ornament. In Ills work 
44 1)e Lcgibus " ho characterizes history as something dis- 
tinct from this, and of which there was then no example 
in the 1-atin language. It belongs, he says, to the highest 
class of oratorical composition. 

The distinction which the historian Sompronius Asellio 
made between annals and history is this, as quoted by 


GelliuB — 44 Between those who had intended to leave 
annals, and those who had attempted to narrate the acts 
of the Roman people, there was this difference: annals 
only affected to show what events took place in each year, 
a labour like that of those who write diaries, which the 
Greeks cull ephemcridos. To us it seemed appropriate not 
merely to state what had been done, but also with what 
design and on what principle it bad been done.” 

An account of events digested into so many successive 
years is still usually entitled, not a history, but annals. 

ANNAMABOE or ANN AMABOO', a town with a 
fort, belonging to the English, on the Gold Coast in West 
Africa. It is 10 miles E. from Cape C^a-d Castle. Hie 
fort is considered to be the strongest o» the coast. It is 
of a quadrangular form, and is built on a low site close to 
the shore, the town surrounding it in the form of a crescent, 
and coining down to the sea on both sides of it. Hie 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in the trade in gold, of 
which this fort has long been the chief mait. 'liny also 
export palm-oil, ivory, and grain, and receive a large 
amount of manufactured articles in return. A ledge of 
rocks extends in front of the town a few yards from the 
shore, and makes a good breakwater. The town was 
burned bv tin* Asbantces in 1807. Population. 1 

AN NAN, a town of Dumfriesshire and one of the rm 
ancient of Scotland, is situated on the cast lunk of tlm 
river Annan, near the Solway Frith. 15 miles E. bv S. of 
Dumfries, oil the Glasgow and South-western Railway. 
It has also important connections bv means of a brain h 
line which crosses the Solway Frith, it is well built, mid 
new water and drainage 'iks were completed 111 1883. 
The neighbourhood is studtb i w .tli villas, and there is good 
salmon fishing in the river. The church has a handsome 
spire. The town-hall was rebuilt in 1*70-77^ in the 
Scottish baronial style. A stone bridge of three arches 
was erected in 1821 in place of the old wooden om*. 
The harbour is formed by a creek of the Solway Frith 
at the mouth of the river, and can be entiled by 
vessels iif 250 to 300 tons burden, and vessels of M) 
tons burden can sail up the river to the bridge at Aun.m. 
Jetties have been formed, where steamers plving between 
Liverpool and Whitehaven call regnl irly to takr in cattle, 
horses, sheep, corn, goods, and passengers. Some ship- 
building is carried on, and there are a cotton mill and 
large bacon and ham-curing establishments. There are also 
tanning establishments and roperies. At the mouth of the 
Annan liver, on which the town stands, there is a wry 
productive salmon fishery. Annan is a rov.il burgh, and 
is contributory to the Dumfries parliamentary district. Tho 
town is governed by a provost and fonrteen councillors, 
which includes three bailies. It is snpjw»sed to have been 
a Roman station. Edward In ing. the celebrated preacher, 
was a native of the town, which also gave hiith to Hugh 
Clapperton, the African traveller. In 1332, after the death 
of King Robert, Edward Balliol, having been crowned at 
Scone, summoned the barons here to swear fealty to him; 
but he was surprised by a force under Archibald Douglas 
and escaped to Carlisle. The population in 1881 was 
3336. 

Ann \n, the river, takes its risi* in the Hartfi 11 Monnt.im, 
near the source of the Tweed. Its tributaries are the 
Moffat, Evan. Kinnel, Warn ph ray, and Milke; and its 
total length is 40 miles. Annan thin was the name 
formerly given to a stew ar try comprising .. large portion 
of the coiintv of Dumfries. 

ANNAPOLIS, a city and port of entry in the United 
States, capital of Maryland and of Anne Arundel minty, 
stands on the west bank of the Severn, 2 miles from its 
mouth in Chesapeake Bay, and 25 miles E.N.E. of 
Washington. Annapolis, though only an inconsiderable 
place, with a population of 6012 in 1880, has been tho 
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seat of government for Maryland ever since 1699. It is 
connected by railway with Baltimore and Washington. It 
possesses a fine state-house and naval academy, established 
in 1845, supported by the government; and is also the seat 
of St Johns College, The city was established in 1649, 
under the name of Providence, but took its present namo 
from Queen Anne in 1708, when it received a charter. 

ANNAPOLIS, a county of Nova Scotia, bordering on 
the Bay of Fundy. The first European settlement on the 
mainland of North America was made hy the French in 
the year 1604, at the place where the town of Annapolis 
now stands. The French settlement was called Port Royal, 
and was taken by the English in 161 1, and again in 1710. 
On this last occasion the name of the town was changed to 
Annapolis in honour of Queen Anne ; at the same time the 
province, which had been called Acadia by the French, bad 
its name changed to Nova Scotia. l T nder this name it was 
ceded to England by France in 17 Id. 

The town of Anna poll?. formerly the seat of govern- 
ment of the province, is built on a peninsula, formed where 
the two river? Annapolis and Allen discharge them selves 
into Annapolis Bay. It has a good harbour, but since the 
building of Halifax, the present capital, it has lost much of 
its importance. Population, 1000. 

The river Annapolis rises in the township of Cornwallis, 
and falls into the Bay of Fundy, through Dighv's Cut, 
haring prc\iou>ly expanded into a wide estuary called 
Annapolis Rav. The river is na\igah]c for boats and 
small \essrl«! through the greater part of its cour>e. 

ANNATES or First Fur its, a term derived from 
the Latin word ti/i n u .< , a year, and used in the ecclesiastical 
1 iw of England to denote the sum paid by any person pre- 
sented to a church living, and which in former times was 
its estimated value for a whole year. 

Fi»r many centuries this was claimed by the pope from 
all persons appointed to bishoprics and abbacies, and as 
the needs and rapacity of the papacy increased it was ex- 
tended until it includid every spiritual benefit* e in Christen- 
dom. In England frequent objections were made to its 
payment, and as early as the reign of Edward III. the 
jiope otlen d to compound his claims for an annual tax. 
By Henry VIII. a valuation of all benefices was made, and 
the payment of annates and other dues which had been 
made to the pope was. by the .Statute of Recusants, 
annexed to the crown. In the reign of Queen Anne the 
income derived from this source was set apart for the 
maintenance of the poorer clergy. The various laws uj«m 
this subject w<*re all consolidated in the Act 1 Viet, 
c. 2fl. The fund is managed by the governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, and though the income derived from the 
annates and tenths does not amount to more than XT 6,000 
a year, the immense property of the trust derived from a 
parliamentary grant fund, investments, and the sums given 
by private benefactors, enables the governors to pay more 
than £100,000 a year to the clergy'. 

ANNATTO or ABN OTTO, the inspissated extract 
from the fruit of the Hixa Orellana , is used by dyers to 
give a bright orange colour to silk goods, and to give a 
deeper shade to simple yellow colours. The dye is collected 
by inuring boiling water on the fruits, and stirring. The 
liquid is then passed through a sieve, and the deposit dried 
to form auiiatto. The residue left in the sieve on the first 
str lining is again treated with boiling water until the seeds 
are ]*ft nak»*d. A nn.it to is used in many dairies to give 
a redd.sh r.ifour to chei-M?, which it does without udding 
any di-.agriTabb; flavour or unwholesome quality. The 
ai.uatto of < '.mim ree fo brought from South America. It 
is moderah U hard, brown on the outside, and of a dull red 
within. It com*-, in rakes of about 2 or 8 lbs, weight 
caeli, and is generally enveloped in large flag-leaves 
p -vioiii to being picked in casks. In this state it 


| receives the name of flag annatto, to distinguish it from 
a variety called roll annatto, which is received in bulls. 
In Gloucestershire it is the practice to allow 1 oz. of 
annatto to 1 cwt. of cheese ; in Cheshire 8 dwts. is con- 
sidered sufficient for 60 lbs. In South America annatto 
is often used to give a beautiful tint to chocolate. It is 
employed in medicine for colonring plasters, ointments, &r., 
and is also an ingredient in some varnishes. It dissolves 
in alkalies, producing a brown solution, from which it is 
precipitated yellow by acids. 

ANNE, Queen of England, the second daughter of 
James II. by his first wife Anno Hyde, whs born at 
Twickenham on the 6tli February, 1661. She was edu- 
cated in the religion of the Church of England ; and in 
1683 was married by the Bishop of London to )’rinco 
George, brother of Christian V., king of Denmark. At t he 
revolution in 1688 Anno and her husband adhered to the 
dominant party of her brother-in-law, William III. ; Mid 
by the act of settlement the English crown, in default of 
issue to William and Mary, was guaranteed to her and her 
children. During the reign of William she appears to hu\o 
lived in much discomfort, neglected by her sister and 
treated with coldness by the king ; and she sustained the 
heavier infliction of losing all her children in infancy, ex- 
cept one son, the Duke of Gloucester, who died at twelve 
years of age, in 1699. This event, as well as the previous 
death of Queen Mary, rendered an alteration in the act of 
settlement necessary; and the Princess Sophia, dowager 
elec tress of Hanover, and her descendants, being Protest- 
ant*, were declared next heirs to the tlirune, in default of 
direct heirs to William and his sister-in-law Anne. 

Anne ascended the throne upon the death of William 
1IL, on tho 8th March, 1702. On the 4th May, within 
two months afterwards, war was deduced by Kugliind, 
Germany, and Holland, against France und Spain. Tho 
struggle which ensued, and which is historical ly known as 
the War of Succession, was long and obstinate. Most of 
the leading events, and especially the extraordinary cam- 
paigns in the I/jw Countries and Bavaria, are described in 
the life of Makliiorouuh, and the brilliant successes of 
the English arms in Spain under Lord Peterborough will 
be found in the article Mown aunt. 

The legislative union of Scotland and England, com- 
pleted on the 6th March, 1707, was one of the most impor- 
tant events in the reign of Anne, of which the progress 
and consequences are detailed in their proper place. Sco 
Scotland. 

During the brilliant course of Morlborongh’s conquests 
the spirit of political intrigne, which was per hups never 
more fully developed than in the latter years of the reign 
of Anne, was stifled by the enthusiasm of the people. But 
ultimately the war became unpopular, and in the elections 
of 1710 the Tory supremacy was established. The Duchess 
of Marlborough, to whose talents and decision of character 
the queen had long submitted, was thrust out by the new 
favourite, Mrs. Masham. The ministry of Godolphin and 
Sunderland was displaced by that of Bolingbroku and Ox- 
ford. The command of the army was taken from Marl- 
borough and bestowed upon the Dnke of Ormond. During 
the progress of these convulsive changes, which must have 
been distracting enough to the quiet temper ofiAnne, site 
was deprived of the sympathy of her placable husband, 
who died on the 28th October, 1708. 

The first act of the Tory ministiy was to enter upon 
arrangements to bring the war to a conclusion. In 1711 
negotiations were entered into with France, amidst the 
protestations of the allies of Great Britain, and these 
negotiations, after various difficulties, were terminated by 
the memorable treaty of Utrecht, 11th April, 1713. The 
Tory ministry was, however, sliattcred by the qnarrels of 
Oxford and Dolingbroke ; the Whigs carried the nation 
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along with them in their denunciation of the peace of 
Utrecht, which had left the country little besides a barren 
glory ; and the dissatisfaction with the union of Scotland 
threatened to break oat in open insurrection. The health 
of the queen gave way under thcBe distractions. On the 
20th Jnly, 1714, she prorogued parliament fora month, 
and falling almost immediately after into a state of weak- 
ness and lethargy, died on the succeeding 12 th of August. 
It is said that her last words were an expression of pity 
for her brother. (“ History of England during the Reign 
of Queen Anne until the Peace of Utrecht, " by the Earl of 
Stanhope, 1870 ; “ The Roign of Queen Anne,” by J. H. 
Burton, 1880.) 

The reign of Anne hAS been called the Augustan age of 
English literature, as it produced Addison, Arbuthnot, 
Congreve, Pope, Prior, Steele, and Swift, all writers of a 
high degree of excellence. 

ANNS Or AUSTRIA* Queen of Louis XIII. of 
France, and regent during the minority of Louis XIV., 
occupies a prong nent place in French history. Daughter 
of Philip II. of Spain, she became the wife of young Lmis 
XIII. in the year 1615. The great Henry IV. of France 
had fur his darling project the humbling of the house of 
Austria. His queen, Mario do Medicis, was averse to this 
policy, and no sooner was Henry in his grave than she 
took measures for a reconciliation with Spain, and sealed 
it by a double marriage, one of which was that of young 
Louis XIII. with Anno of Austria. The administration, 
however, fell in a few years into the hands of Cardinal 
Richelieu, who resumed Hcmy IV.’s views of humbling the 
pride and ambition of tho house of Austria. In this he 
instantly found an opponent in Anne of Anstria, and a 
struggle ensued between them, in which Anne was com- 
pelled to yield to the great minister. The cardinal by his 
intrigues contrived to render the king jealous and suspicions 
of her, to implicate her in the conspiracies of Gaston, 
the king’s brother, and some of the nobility, and to avail 
himself of the folly of the Duke of Buckingham in avowing 
a passion for her. She thus remained without influence, 
Alienated from the king’s affections and council, till death 
took away monarch and minister, and left to Anne, as 
mother of the infant king, the undisputed reins of power. 

There was then a change of policy similar to that 
which had taken place on the death of Henry IV. Anne 
chose for her minister the Cardinal de Mazarin. Mazariu, 
like his predecessor, might have triumphed over the noblesse 
alone ; but this class now called to its aid a new And 
hitherto neglected body, that of the citizens or burgess 
class. These were easily inflamed against Mazarin, as a 
foreigner, and as a financier fertile in the invention of 
new taxes. An attempt on the part of the queen to treat 
the magistrates ah she had treated tho Duke of Beaufort, 
by imprisoning them, gave birth to a popular insurrection, 
which proved successful. The queen and court were for a 
time prisoners in the Palais Royal, and compelled to sub- 
mit to the dictates of the mob. A civil war commenced 
between Anne, her minister, and their adherents on one 
side, and the noblesse, the citizens, and people of Paris on 
tho other. It might have been easily supposed that tho 
advantage in such a quarrel must necessarily remain to the 
latter. But Anne, with the aid of Mazarin's address, after 
many vicissitudes of fortune, came off triumphant. A 
suspension, or rather a cessation, of hostilities was pro- 
duced by the retirement of Mazarin. He returned, how- 
ever, for Anne was but a cypher without her minister, and 
the war again broko out. The court had secured a de- 
fender in Turenno, who triumphed over all the valour of the 
young noblesse, although headed by the great Condd. Anne 
of Austria’! triumph was that of monarchy. She, or at least 
the events of her regency, contributed far more to it than 
all the subsequent imperiousness of Louis XIV. ; and hence 


the epoch of Anne’s administration is one of the most 
important in French history. Her influence over the fate 
and the court of France continued for a long time ; her 
Spanish haughtiness, her love of ceremony, and of all 
the pride of power, were impressed hy education upon the 
mind of her son, Louis XIV., who bears the hlame and the 
credit of much that was hers. Anne of Austria died at 
the age of sixty-four, in the year 1666. 

ANNEALING is the process by which the extreme 
brittleness common to glass and several of the metals, 
when cooled suddenly after melting or being raised to a 
great heat, is avoided or removed. The theory of the 
process is that when a solid body which has been 
highly heated, melted, or subjected to the strain of many 
blows with the hammer is allowed to cool quickly, the 
molecules of which it ib composed do not Assume their 
most stable position in relation to each other; but when 
allowed to cool very slowly the opposite result is obtained, 
and the material becomes tough and Htrong. In the 
manufacture of glass, the vessels, after being shaped out 
of the molten material, are afterwards placed on iron trays, 
and drawn slowly through an oven which becomes gradually 
hotter until it reaches nearly the fusing point, and then 
gradually cooler until the at tides can be drawn out cold. 
The time required for the process varies from twelve hours 
for small articles to days or weeks for those of larger size. 
A new development of this process has recently eomc into 
use, in which the glass, after being heated, is cooled in oil, 
by which means it gainb great toughness and strength 
without any loss of transparency. 

Tho process of anneal ng enters very largely into the 
working of metals, and is nseu in the hammering out of 
copper and brass vessels, in wire drawing, boiler-plate 
rolling, and in the manufacture of medals and coins. Iron 
castings which have been thus softened are kftown as 
malleable. 

The tempering of steel is also a process of annealing, 
and by a careful adjustment of temperature* the metal 
can be manufactured with varying degrees of hardness or 
toughness, from a surgeon’s lancet to the hair-spring of a 
watch. 

Some metals reqnire to he rolled as well as annealed ; 
thus zinc, which is incapable of more than a very slight 
extension nnder the hammer without cracking, becomes 
almost as flexible and tough as copper after being rolled 
at a moderate heat. 

ANNECY, an episcopal city and the capital of tfante 
Savoie, France, stands on the north hank of the Lake of 
Annecy, at the extremity of n beautiful plain surrounded 
by mountains, 22 miles N.X.E. of Cliatnbtfry and 21 S. 
of Geneva. It is the principal seat of manufacturing 
industry in Savoy, and has establishments for linen- 
bleaching, cotton-spinning, calico-printing, and gloss- 
making. Some coal and iron mines are worked in the 
neighbourhood. The population in 1882 was 11,000. 
In addition to the cathedral and bishop’s palace there 
are several churches, in one of which are preserved the 
relics of St. Francis do Sales; and a ruined castle, formerly 
the residence of the counts of Geneva, who made Annecy 
their capital. It passed from them to tho house of Savoy, 
and was transferred to France in 1860. The village of 
Annecy le Vieux in the neighbourhood has several Roman 
remains. The Lake of Annecy is about 9J miles long hy 
8 wide, and stands 1500 feet above tho sea; its greatest 
depth is 196 feet. By means of an hydraulic engine its 
waters are discharged into canals which cross the streets 
of Annecy, and finally fall into the river Fier, which in ita 
course turns the oil, fulling, corn, and paper mills of the 
district. 

ANNELIDA, red-blooded worms, os the common 
worm, the lugworm, the leech, Ac., are an extensive class 
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of animals, having an elongated form, with soft semi- 
cartilaginous aimulations at certain distances from each 
other, connected together by longitudinal and oblique 
muscles, enabling the animals to twist themselves in 
various directions. The whole is covered with a moist skin, 
indicating by segments, more or less apparent, the soft 
nnnelli or rings ; the first segment is furnished with a 
mouth, and, where they exist, with eyes, tentacles, &c . ; 
the last segment is sometimes furnished with bristle-like 
appendages, and sometimes, as in the leech, is dilated into 
a sucker. Each segment, moreover, is usually beset with 
minute $ct« or spines, of use in loeomotion. In the tube- 
worms and sand -worms vascular tufts {branch i<e) are pre- 
sent, constituting a respiratory apparatus. The ** blood” 
is red or green, and there is a system of veins and arteries. 
The sexes are either distinct, or united in the samo 
individual. The nervous system consists of nerve-knots 
(ganglia), united by means of a double nervous cord. 
Most of the-e creatures arc defenceless, and seek safety by 
retiring into holes, which they bore in the soft cat tli, in 
the mud, or sand. Some, as Teiehella of the sea-shore, 
agglutinate around them particles of sand and of broken 
shells, which fonn a c.im* in which they dwell. The 
Scipula exudes a c.iIc.ucmis secretion, which, hardening, 
foim» a Imi.: t"i>tcd tube in which the animal resides, and 


from which it protrudes it" head and beautiful respiratory 
tufts. The Annelida an* divided into four orders — 
(n Him dint, v i Iced A. with a suctorial mouth and without 
brain lire: (2 1 Oi.n.nLii.t.rA (earth-worm, mud-worm), 
w, (limit brand i.v ; (.'» > Ekiiantia (sca-monse. lob-worm), 
with brim hia* al'Uig the back or sides; (I) Trim m. v 
(>< rpul.i. Teielidla. >pinrbis\ with branehi^ on tlu* head. 
Am.* ii -a is on** of the classes belonging to the sub- 
<m Vi i:mi s. In the aitide Kakth-wokm.s will be 
r.«-Lo<i*Mr. Ii.mvin's researches on their action in the 
funnitioii of *• m-ji t.ihli sod.” 

ANNIVER SARY is a term nsed to express the 
ymHv return "f any rcmaikable day — ns the anniversary 
of the GunpriWiler Plot oil the fith of November, the anni- 
vtisary of the lb "toration of the Stuarts on the 29th of 
Mav . Ac. 

Lit'-r.iry and scientific associations generally celebrate 
the Anniversary of tln-ir original institution, and social 
parties are held in domestic life on the bilfhd.Us of heads 
of families, v \t. 

ANNO BOM, th e most southern of the four islands in 
the Right of Bi.ifra. 1° 2 1' S. hit., and about 5" 4 V K. Imi., 
i.s 4 miles long and 2 broad. It is mountainoiis, and rises 
abruptly from a great depth to the elevation of nearly 30110 
feet. The regular winds are fioin the S.W. This island in 
\ h:elly visitr d for supplies. There is plenty of water on the 
island, but the heav v surf on the shore makes it difficult to 
pr* t are. T ii.- population i- about. 3000. who live chiefly in 
a large village near the north-east point of the island, off 
" he b thf re is a tobrabU svfe roadstead. The natives are 
le gro. and profe-ss the Itornaii Catholic religion, but are 
v*rv lgm raiit. Both Spain and Portugal claim the island, 
b’.t i.* .1 1 **r t'f nulry cxcri w-** any jiniMlietion over its affairs. 
It wa.' discovered bv the Portuguese on 1st January. 1 173 ; 
h**i.ce i*-i n uoe — ” Anno Ri.m.” New Year. 


AN 'NON AY, a town of France, and the largest in the 
d 1 ;»'irtsf.ei.t «.f Arde* he. 37 miles S. of Lyons, is built in 
t. 1 roi K % r, rg. s t ,{ t] iP dance and the D^ome, which unite 
in t ii*. t ' j : t r e «.f ti e town. 'I here are numerous establish- 
m- '.t- f < : th»* cuMif.wture of kid and lamb skins for glove 
b itb^i. J here are aKo several silk mills, and paper 
f.^t* n- - whwli protlun Mime of the Iw-st paper in Fram e. 
Ib*- tn n *.f wbit** -ilk for the manufacture of blondes 

and ’ud. ]- , !y < 4irir<l on. J here is a Hot hie 

rbur* Ii bust iri the fourteenth century. Jn the Grande 
I i* e ther* i- an obi- 1 ?$k to tlje memory of the brothers 


Montgolfier, inventors of the air balloon, who were natives 
of the town. The population in 1882 was 16,000. 

ANNOTTO. See Annatto. 

ANNUAL REGISTER* The first Annual Register , 
properly bo called, which appeared in this country was the 
well-known and valuable work under that title which was 
published in 1759, and which has been continued ever 
since. The previous works approaching this character 
were the Political State of Europe, published from 1711 
to 1739, and the Historical Register , from 1716 to 1738. 
The Annual Register was very well received, and the first 
few volumes passed through five or six editions. Tlio 
historical narrative was written by Bnrke, who also prob- 
ably edited the publication, and who continued to take a 
great interest in it as long as he lived. The contents at 
the outset were somewhat varied, and the earlier numbers 
contained, in addition to the record of the events of tho 
year, chapters on new projects in mechanics, manufactures, 
agriculture, and medicine, short essays on “ characters,” 
natural history, antiquities, &c., reviews of books, and a 
collection of poetry, original and translated. The work 
gradually fell into arrear, but Bince 1801 it lias proceeded 
regularly at the rate of a volume a year. Indexes to the 
work have been issued at various periods, and it forms a 
very valuable repository of history. Ill 1781 a rival was 
started in the Eeic Annual Register , wlrish was continued 
until 1825. Another, entitled the Edinburgh Annual 
Register , was commenced in 1808, and terminated in 
1827. It numbered among its contributors Sir Walter 
Scott and the poet Southey. A French work in imitation 
of the English was commenced in Paris under the title of 
Annuaire Uistterique Annuel in 1818. It ran until 18-49, 
and the following year was superseded by the Annuaire 
des J)eux Monde*, aii elaborate work connected with the 
well-known review of that name, which is still continued. 
There is also an American Annual Register , which is 
published at New York. 

AN'NUALS. By this name gardeners designate all 
plants which, if sown in the spring, will flower, perfect 
their seed, and perish in the conrse of the same season. 
If two seasons are generally requisite for this purpose they 
thru call plants biennials; but, in fact, they are both of 
the same nature. Annuals, if sown in the autumn, bccoinn 
biennials ; and biennials, if sown early in tlie spring, will 
go through every stage of life in the course of the same 
year. The ouly difference between them, therefore, is that 
biennials arc rather longer in completing the tenn of their 
existence than annuals are. 

Two things only arc to be observed in the management 
of tender annuals beyond the ordinary practice of every 
gardener. Fir**t, they should not be raised in a very 
high temperature, if they ore afterwards to be planted in 
the open air; and secondly, the seedlings should never be 
transferred from the seed-pan at once to the open ground, 
hut should always undergo the intermediate operation of 
being transferred into small pots. 

ANNUITIES, POST OFFICE* In order to encourage 
the practice of thrift and of self-help among those to whom 
the ordinary commercial methods are not available, or are 
regarded with distrust, the business of life insurance, and 
the granting of small annuities, has been undertaken by the 
Post Office. By the Act 27 A 28 Viet* c. 48, the post- 
master-general was empowered to grant immediate or 
deferred annuities of £50 on the lives of persons of either 
sex, and of the age of 10 years and upwards. But in tho 
eighteen years which elapsed after the passing of the Act, 
the public had availed themselves of its provisions to such 
a very slight extent, that In 1882 a select committee of tho 
Hoiinc of Commons was appointed to inquire into the matter. 
The canses which led to the comparative failure were chiefly 
— (1) the absence of personal solicitation and collection of 
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premiums, and the necessity of a visit being made to post 
offices to pay the premiums, in fixed sums and on specified 
dates; (2) the limited number of insurance and annuity 
post offices, and the early hours at which they are closed 
for the transaction of such business ; (3) the limitation of 
the amounts for which life insurances could be effected 
and annuities granted, both as regards the maximum and 
minimum ; (4) the complicated character of the formali- 
ties which had to bo gone through by those who desired to 
effect life assurance and purchase annuities. 

With a view to the removal of most of these obstacles, a 
plan was suggested to the committee by Mr. J. J. Cardin, 
of the Receiver and Accountant-general's branch of the Post 
Office, for the amalgamation of the assurance and annuity 
business with that of the Post Office savings bank, which 
had proved such a wonderful success. [See Savings Rank.] 

The committee carefully inquired into the working of the 
proposed plan, and in view of the great advantages which 
they considered would result from it, recommended that a 
bill should be brought in and passed with the least possible 
delay to give full effect to the scheme. An Act was 
accordingly passed in 1882, and any person wishing to 
insure his life or to purchase an annuity through the Post 
Office, is now uhlo to do so at any one of the nearly 7000 
Post Office savings banks in the United Kingdom, where he 
is supplied with the form or forms applicable to his case, 
and such information as he may require. On the necessary 
preliminaries being completed (and these have been 
reduced to the smallest limits compatible with the safe 
conduct of the business) he is furnished, if he is not already 
a depositor in the Post Office savings bank, with a Post 
Office savings bank deposit book, and a deposit account is 
opened in his munc. lie then Bigns an authority for the 
transfer of the amount of all future premiums, as they 
become duo, from his Post Office savings bank account to 
his insurance or annuity account. Into tho savings hank 
account thus opened the annuitant or insurant pays such 
sums as he may from time to time find convenient; and the 
amounts thus paid, together with any accumulations by 
way of interest, or from dividends on Btock purchased under 
the savings bank regulations, form the fund from which 
the Post. Office takes the premiums as they become due. 
All moneys standing to the credit of tho annuitant or 
insurant in his Post Office savings bank account, are thus 
available for the payment of premiums, whether deposited 
specially for that purpose or otherwise. So long as care 
is taken to have a sufficient balance in the savings bank 
account when the premiums become due — that is, once a 
year — the annuitant or insurant has no further trouble in 
the matter. In the event of the balance being insufficient 
to meet the premiums when they become due, a special 
notice is sent from the Post Office to that effect, and a 
reasonable time is allowed for making good the deficiency. 

As stated above, under the Act of 1864 no annuity 
could he purchased in the Post Office for more than £50. 
Tho committee unanimously recommended that the maxi- 
mum both for life insurance and annuities should be raised 
to £200 ; but this was opposed in the House of Commons, 
and the limit for both annuities and policies of insurance 
was fixed at £100. 

ANNTJTTY. An annuity consists in the payment of a 
certain sum of money yearly, which is charged upon the 
person or personal estate of the individual from whom it 
is due. If it is charged upon his real estAte it is called 
a rent-charge (Littl., s. 220). A sum of money payable 
occasionally docs not constitute an annuity ; the time of 
payment must recur at certain stated periods, but it is not 
necessary that these periods should be at the interval of a 
year. 

An annuity may be created either lor a term of years, 
lor the life or lives of any persona named, or in perpetuity; 


aqd in the last case, though, as in all others, the annuity 
as to its security is personal only, yet it may be so granted 
as to descend in the same manner as real property ; and 
herite such an annuity is reckoned among incorporeal 
hereditaments. 

A perpetual annuity, granted in con.sidoration of a sum 
of money advanced, differs from interest in this, that the 
grantee has no right to demand back his principal, but must 
be content to receive the annuity which he has purchased. 

The legislature used to require that certain formalities 
should bo observed in creating an annuity, as that within 
thirty days after the execution thereof there should bo 
enrolled in the High Court of Chancery a memorial con- 
taining the date, the names of the parties and witnesses, 
and the conditions of the contract. The Act 17 & 18 
Viet. c. 90, for the repeal of the usury laws, haring 
repealed the enactments in 53 Geo. III. c. 141, 3 Geo. 
IV. c. 92, and 7 Geo. IV. c. 75, for registering annuities, 
enrolment of memorials, and otherwise restricting annuity 
transactions, they have, in consequence, become more 
general, and the formalities before attended to have been 
entirely swept away. 

Annuities may be, and very frequently are, created by 
will, and such a bequest is considered in law as a general 
legacy ; and, in case of a deficiency in the estate of the 
testator, it will abate proportionally with the other lega- 
cies. The payment of an annuity may he charged either 
upon some particular fund (in which case, if the fund fails, 
the annuity ceases) or upon the whole personal estate of 
the gruntor; which is usually effected by will, a deed of 
covenant, a bond, or a warrant of attorney. Formerly 
only the arrears of an annu fy tiue at the time of the bank- 
ruptcy of the grantor rould be proved on the estate, unless 
the annuity were secured by bond, and the bond forfeited 
at the time of the bankruptcy ; but an annnit^reditor of 
any bankrupt, by whatever assurance the same is secured, 
is now entitled to prove for the value of such annuity, which 
value the court shall ascertain. The value thus ascertained 
becomes a debt charged upon the estate of the bankrupt ; 
and hereby both the bankrupt and his surety are discharged 
from all subsequent payments. • 

If the person on whose life an annuity is granted dies 
between two days of payment, the grantee has no claim 
whatever in respect of the time elapsed since the last day 
of payment ; from this rule, however, are excepted such 
annuities as are granted for the maintenance of the grantee; 
and the parties may in all eases, if they choose, by agree- 
ment, provide that the grantee shall have a ratable portion 
of the annuity for the time between the last payment and 
the deAth of the person on whose life it is granted. On 
government annuities a quarter’s annuity is paid to the 
executors of an annuitant, provided they prove the fact of 
the death. Annuities which are granted by government as 
a reward of public services, and made incapable of transfer, 
are culled pensions. 

There is an immense variety in the nature of annuities, 
and tho terms and conditions on which they may be granted 
are almost endless in their diversity. Their value is also 
affected by the fluctuations in the value of money, and in 
consequence calculations of great complexity are necessary 
in order to estimate them. These calculations form a special 
province of algebraical science, which has been cultivated 
with great success by some of our ablest mathematicians. 
In every calculation, however, the two chiei elements must 
be, first, tho value of money, i.e. the amount of interest it 
will bring ; and second, the rate of mortality. 

The security of the method for estimating the value of 
life annuities depends upon the presumption that the 
average mortality of the buy era is known. This average 
cannot be expected to hold good unless a large number of 
lives be taken. Therefore, the granting of a single annuity. 
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or of a few annuities, os a commercial speculation, would 
deserve no other name than gambling, even though the 
prices demanded should be as high as that given in any 
tables whatsoever. Most of the leading inMiranec #mi- 
panies undertake the granting of annuities. Their terms, 
as a rule, are more favourable than those of the go\ em- 
inent, but the additional security offered by the latter is 
an attraction to many. 

ANNULOSA, the name formerly given to those animals 
which are now classed in the two subkingdoms Vkrmes 
and Autiikopopa. 

AN NUS DELIBERAN DI, in the law of Scotland, 
was the term of a year immediately following the time of 
the death of the proprietor of heritable property, allowed 
to the heir that he might make up his mind whether he 
would accept the succession with the burden of his prede- 
cessor’s debts. The practice is adopted from the title of 
the Pandects, and the tenu of a year was fixed by a con- 
stitution of Justinian. Under the statutes of the present 
reign, however, the time is induced one-half, and proceed- 
ings to attach the heritable estate of his ancestor may 
be taken ag.iinsf tin* hrir-uppoieiit six months after the 
ancestor's death. 

ANOA, a .spuies of ruminating quadruped, belongs to 
the group llrKt ai.o. It is about 
tlie .size of a sheep, and is found in 
large herds on the rocky mountains 
of the island of Celebes. It is wild 
and three; the horns arc erect, 
straight, sharp, d» pressed anteriorly, 
and irpgu laily ringed at the base, 
and for some distance upwaids. 
ANODON. Sec Swan-mcshkl. 
AN ODYNES, medicines which 
are applied externally or are intro- 
duc'd into the body to relieve pain. 
When applied externally they act by 
rendering the lienes of the part less 
sensitive, and accordingly diminish 
the excitement which alwavs ac- 
Ilorns of Anna. companies pain. Thus the tincture 
of aconite mixed with a little soup 
linirnriit is sometimes used to relieve the pain caused by 
6ciatiea. and the limnunts of belladonna and of opium are 
commonly n^-d where there is rnuih local sutfi ring. Win n 
administered internally l»\ means of the stomach, or by sub- 
cutaneous inje< tii'ii, they act directly upon the brain, and 
generally produce sleep. II* nee they are also denominated 
hypnotic *, and more coinrin.nl \ '■till nnre Gre.it caution 
is alwavs required in their administration, as an overdose 
may «i-ily !»•* taken, and he followed by fatal effects. The 
substane«'s u^l a* anmhnes are for the most part derived 
from the vegetafili- kingdom, and their various properties 
will lx* found d»*scril**d under such headings as Ol'Il'M, 
Hk.vijvnk. Woofiv Xn.jri"irAi>K, Dkadly Xioiit- 

MIAHI . ar.d I’ftrwi A* rr». 

ANOINTING. as an accompaniment of feasting and 
reiou.ng. a mode of consecration, and as a remedy in sick- 
ne— . !:n- b«r:i f»!,i.*t.Msl \»\ Eastern nations from the very 
eaiii«-t ter;**^. ’I he « nst*>rn i^ frequently referred to both 
in th** uhi :»:id N» w Te-!.w;i*nt*. The earliest allusion to 
it i- i< Tijni j.i fin j. xxv ui. lx. where Jacob is described os 
tl * -t* *:*• h«- bad used for his pillow, in token of 
the v.w !,*• Lid t.ikni ujion him. Wry minute directions 
*ie g.'.-n m hxn»i. xxx. respecting the preparation of the 
oil or ;,! to 1#.* n-ed in the consecration of tho priests 

and the *■■»* r»<l '1 he appointment of a king or 

ruler w a** jIwv. ■. a* eornpani**d wiiii the observance of this 
custom : li , 'ii« th* frrqumt de-m prion of a king as tho 
*• I>»rd m ai ».jrit**.l.' '1 he term Moriah, or, in Greek, tho 

Christ, whifji b gi.en in Isaiah xlv. 1 to Cyrus, and in 


I)an. x. and John iv. to the promised Deliverer, literally 
means “ the anointed,” and signifies one set apart or con- 
secrated to a certain work. Tho custom was also observed 
at festivals, and fragrant perfumes were often mingled with 
the oil used in anointing the guests at a feast; and in 
reference to this the word is frequently used as a symbol 
of peace and happiness. The practice of anointing tho 
sick is Also a very ancient one, and is still observed in the 
East. It was believed to soothe pain, to close the pores 
of the body against noxious exhalations, and to promote 
health. See Coronation, Exturmk Unction. 

AN'OLIS, a genus of Lizards belonging to the Ignaninn 
family. In this genus the toos are dilated under the last 
joint but one, in the form of An oval disc, beset with imbri- 
cated scaly lamellae ; the skin under the throat is eapahle 
of being greatly dilated and puffed out, but when not so it 
hangs liko a dewlap. There are two rows of teeth in the 
palate : no pores are placed ou the thighs. The lizards of 
the genus Anolis are peculiar to America and tho adjacent 
islands, where they appear to take in Borne measure ti e 
place of tho Geckos, the structure of their toes enabling 
them, if not to traverse a smooth wall or ceiling, at ail 
events to climb witii great facility, as the pad beneath each 
toe is so constituted os to act liko a sucker, and thus secure 
the animals more firmly os they niako their way along 
branches of trees, or over stones ; the toes, moreover, are 
long, and furnished with sharp hooked daws. In soinn 
species both the back and tail present a longitudinal ridge, 
or notched crest; in some the tail does not exhibit this 
character. These reptiles are slender, active, and for tho 
most part of small size; they frequent woods and rocky 
places, running, climbing, or leuping with singular address 
anil celerity; so rapid indeed are their movements, that 
they have been compared to those of birds flitting from 
hranch to branch. When tired by their exertions they 
stop, open their mouths, and pant like a dug. They Are 
timid and harmless, and when under the influence of fear, 
or when otherwise excited, they dilate the dewlap to a vast 
extent, and at tho same time assume a succession of ever- 
varying hues, the tints of the skin generally, but especially 
of the throat, changing with greater rnpidity than in the 
chameleon. The dewlap of the Anolit huf/ari * of tho 
West India Islands is, when dilated, of a bright cherry red. 
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They are often caught by boys, who take ail vantage of 
their fondness for musical sounds, arresting their atten- 
tion, and then throwing a little noose over their head. 
The great crested Anolis ( Anolit vetifer) of the same 
islands, though timid and very restless, it is very curious, 
peeping from the boughs as if to watch what was going 
on; and so intent is it as to allow itself to be caught 
hy menus of a noose. It will also run into snares, which 
the children place near its haunt, alluring it from its 
concealment by imitating its low but shrill chirping. In 
this species, the body of which is a foot in length, a 
denticulated crest, supported by bony processes, runs down 
the centra of the back and the basal half of the tall. 
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Anothor species, the white-scarfed Anolis (Anoli* eqves- 
tri* ), inhabiting the Antilles, and equal in size to the great 
crested Anolis, is remarkable for a white throat and a white 
band passing over each shoulder and running half-way down 
each side. 

Their food consists of insects, fruits, and berries. They 
do not appear to be at all aquatic, like the Iguana, which 
often takes to the water, and swims well 

ANOMALIS TIC YEAR, the interval which elapses 
between two successive times when the earth is at the 
least distance from the sun. The anomalistic year is 365 
days, 6 hours, 13 minutes, 45 seconds, and is 25 minutes 
less than the mean Tropical Ykar (our ordinary year), 
or 4 minutes, 31) seconds more than the Sidkhru, Ykar. 
The latter is the interval the earth takes to arrive at the 
same position in space with respect to the stars which it 
held about twelve months before. But the action of the 
other planets on the earth's orbit is such as to cause it 
slowly to revolve in the direction of the earth’s motion, so 
that when tho earth returns to the same position in space 
(sidereal year) it has yet over 4 J minutes to travel before 
arriving at the same relative part of its own orbit (anomalistic 
year), as, for instance, tho perihelion or least distance from 
tho snn. If tho earth’s orbit were fixed, the anomalistic 
year would coincide with the sidereal. Sec P recession. 

ANOM'ALY, in astronomy, a term derived from the 
Greek dv*p«A 0 f ( anomalna ), unequal or irregular, and 
applied in astronomy to the angle through which the radius 
drawn from a planet to the sun, has moved with the planet 
from the time when tho planet was at its least distance 
from the sun. Tho term was applied to this angle, as 
being the angle whose irregularities were first observed ; 
though it must be confessed that this is not a happy speci- 
men of mathematical nomenclature. 

ANONA'CEAC, an order of plants consisting of tropical 
or subtropical trees and bushes, which usually abound in 
a powerful aromatic secretion, which renders the flowers and 
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leaves of many highly fragrant, and the dried fruits of others 
no highly aromatic as to vie with the spices of commerce. 
Among these last is the Ethiopian pepper, which is yielded 
by the fruit of Xylopia uromalica* Of others of this order, 
the fruit is succulent and abounds in a delicato juice, which 
renders it a pleasant article of food. Under the name of 
Sour-sop, Sweet-sop, and Custard-apple many kinds are 


cultivated in the West Indies and South America. Finally, 
tho bark of some separates readily into fibres which make 
excellent cordage. 

'fhe A nonane® arc readily known by the calyx of three 
sepals, the double corolla of six petals, the enlarged connec- 
tive of the stamens, and the ruminated albumen of the seeds. 

ANOPLOTHE'RIUM (from Gr. an, privative, op/on, 
a weapon, and fAcr, a wild beast ; that is, a beast without 
tusks or offensive arms), an extinct genus of the group 
Artiodactyla, first described by Cuvier, and of which 
the fossil remains, mixed with those of the i’ulootheriuin, 
occur in the gypsum quarries near Paris, in the building- 
stone of Binstcad, near Rydc, aud also in the neighbour- 
hood of Orleans and Genoa. 

These Anoplotheria are remarkable in the characters of 
their dentition. The teeth consist of six incisors in each 
jaw, two canines and fourteen molars, reckoning hot Ji sides 
together; and these arc arranged (as in mail) in a con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted, series, without any vacancy 
between the incisors and the canines, or between the latter 
and the molars. The feet are clo\eii, as in the deer or ox, 
and each toe is sheathed in a hoof. In Ruminants the 
metacarpal and metatarsal bones are blended into a single 
canon bone ; hut in the fossil remains in question, though 
the feet are cloven, these bones are separated into two. and 
therefore do not form canon bone*. The Anoplotheria 
may be regarded ns constituting a link between Omnivoha 
and Ruminants. Their heads, judging from the skull, 
partook of the form of that of the horse and of the camel; 
the snout was not elongated, neither was there any pro- 
boscis. TheA noplot he; . re dixided into subgenera ou 
various minor details of stricture. 

1. Anoplotkcrium pro pi r. — Of this two species were 
described by Cuvier, one (Anoplolhi rium commune) about 
the size of the ass; the other ( Anoplothcrium ga^tndarium) 
ah large as a moderate-sized hog. These animals were 
low on the limbs, and were furnished with a long tail 
compressed horizontally at the base. It is stirmUed that 
they xvere, like the hippopotamus, aquatic in their habits, 
frequenting lakes and marshes, and feeding upon such 
vegetables as grow in humid localities. The flattened form 
of the tail indicates great powers of swimming and diving. 
There is a third or supernumerary hoof oil the fore feet 

2. Xiphndon . — No additional false hoof. Inferior 
molars tuberculous. Cuxier described a single species 
( Anoplothtrium grarile ), of light and slender contour, 
like the gazelle; of small size, and furnished with a short 
tail. Its habits were probably analogous to those of some 
of the antelopes: it was licet and active. 

3. An additional false hoof both on the fore and hind 
feet. Cuxier described three species — Anoplothcrium 
leporinum , about the size of a hare. Anoplothtrium 
murinnm , and Anoplothcrium ohliguum . 

AN SBACH or ANSPACH, formerly Onolzbach , tho 
capital of the extinct principality of that name, and now 
the capital of Middle Franconia in Bavaria, lier in a fertile 
and richly-cultivated valley, traversed by the river Rezat, 
and is built round the confluence of that river with the 
Holzhach, 25 miles S.W. of Nuremberg. The town is 
embellished with handsome squat os. and is well and 
regularly built. The palace of the former margraves of 
Anshach is now a picture gallery and library, and its 
grounds are kept in repair for the recreation of the 
inhabitants. Anshach is the scat of a court of justice 
and court of appeal; it also contains one of the royal 
gymnasia or high schools, schools of design and music. 
And a society of arts and manufactures. The principal 
manufactures arc earthenware, tobacco, linens, cottons, 
half- silken labrics, woollens, cutlery, and white load; 
considerable trade is also carried on in Aax, corn, and 
wool. The last of the margraves, who formed a branch of 
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the Hohenzollem family, sold his principality in 1791 I 
to the kingdom of Prussia, and in 1806 it was transferred 
to Bavaria by Napoleon I. Population, 14,105* 

ANSELM, Archbishop of Canterbury in the reigns of 
William Rufus and Henry I., commonly called St. Anselm, 
was by birth an Italian, and a native of Aosta, in Italy. 
He took the monastic habit in 1060, at the age of twenty- 
seven, at Bee, in Normandy, where Lanfranc, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, was prior. Throe years after- 
wards, when Lanfranc was promoted to the abbacy of Caen, 
Anselm succeeded him as prior of Bee, and when Hcrluin, 
the abbot of that mona.stery, died. Anselm became abbot of 
tho honse. Anselm came to England abont A.l>. 1002, by 
the invitation of Hugh Lupus, earl of Chester. Soon after 
his arrival William Rufus nominated him (though with 
great difficulty of acceptance on Anselm's part) to the see 
of Canterbury, which had lain vacant from Lanfranc's 
death in 1U89. Anselm, having first stipulated for the 
restitution of the possesions of the see as they had stood 
in his predecessor's time, was consecrated, with great 
solemnity, 4th December, 10!K'I. In the following year a 
quarrel arose between Anselm and the king, in consequence 
of the determination of the archbishop to proceed to Rome 
to receive the pallium (sacred mantle). The king refused 
to give him leave to go. but Anselm persisted, and as 
soon as the king had ascertained that Anselm had crossed 
the channel, he seized upon the archbishopric, and made 
every act of Anselm's administration void. The archbishop 
wa> honourably received by the pope. 

Henry I., immediately upon his accession, invited Anselm 
to retnm to Knglind, but fearing his brother Robert’s 
arrival as a competitor for the throne, he was ci owned by 
another prelate. 1 he airhbirii'>p w-is received in England 
with extraordinary ivppect both h\ the king and people, but 
refusing ffl be n invested by the king with the pallium of 
office, and to du the sum* homage as his predecessors, he 
again fell un«k*r the displeasure of the corn t. This continued 
for a long time, notwithstanding which he promoted the 
marriage of Henry with Matilda, eldest daughter of Mal- 
colm. kmg of Scotland, though she was reported to he a 
nun. and afforded him assistance in other affairs. Anselm 
now retired to Lyons, withdrawing fir.m the strife of the 
king ami the pope user the right of investiture: that 
is, practically, tie* right of nominating to the highest 
offices of the church. Eventually he nnr»w*d from Lyons 
to the court of Adcla, countess of Bloi% the king's 
eister, who. during a \ i"it which Henry I. made to Nor- 
mandy, contrived ail interview Mwecn him and Anselm, 
22nd July. 110.1. at the Castle of l'Aiglc. when the 
king restored t« him tin* revenues of the archbishopric, 
but n-ftised p»i mission for An-ehri to return to Eng- 
land nn!-s.s he would admit the king's right of investi- 
ture. Aiwhn. still refusing remained in France, and 
retired to the abbey of Bee; and though the English 
bishops, who till then had sid'd with the king, now changed 
th*ir minds, and prewd Anselm to return, he refused. 
At length the pop#* adopted a middle conise, refusing to 
give op the investiture, hut agreeing to dispense with 
it so far as to give leuw to hi* hops and abbots to do 
homage to the king for th**ir temporalities. This was in 
ll*»6. I he king now invited Anselm to England, but the 
lu* ‘‘Sf-ngt r finding him sick, the king himself went over 
into Normandy, and paid hirn a visit at Be< , where all 
ti.eir dirfeienw*i w»-re adjusted. Anselm, having recovered, 
embarked for England, and landing at Dover was received 
with extraordinary marks of welcome. From this time 
little that is r> markable oieiirreij in the life of Anselm, 
excepting a dispute with 'I homas, eli*cte«l archbishop of 
V*rk iti ID'*, who, wishing to disengage himself from 
dependent v upon the see of (Canterbury, refused to make 
the cu^tom .11 ^ piof'-ssiou of canonical obedience. Before 


the termination of this dispute Anselm died at Canterbury, 
21st April, 1109, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

Though he rendered great service to the church by the 
bold stand he maintained for its independence and author- 
ity, and by his earnest efforts for the reform of the clergy 
and tho improvement of the monasteries, it is upon his 
work as a scholar and theologian that his fame chiefly 
rests. Animated by a devout and reverent spirit, he pos- 
sessed also a powerful and vigorous intellect; and from the 
great ability displayed in his attempt to establish a religious 
philosophy, he has been termed the Angnstine of the 
middle ages. His writings have exercised a powerful 
influence over Christian theology — an influence that has 
not yet passed away. The theory of the atonement pro- 
pounded by Augustine and developed by Anselm, is still 
accepted by most of the reformed churches. [See Atone- 
ment.] He was also the first to propound and maintain 
the famous a priori proof of the being of God, which has 
been bo largely debated in metaphysical theology. 

The works of Archbishop Anselin were published first 
at Nuremberg, folio, 1491 ; at Cologne in 1573 and 1612 ; 
at Lyons in 1630; by Father Gerberon, at Paris, in 1675, 
reprinted in 1721; and again at Venice, 1744, in two 
volumes folio. In the library of Lyons there is a beautiful 
manuscript of his meditations and prayers. Some of the 
pieces in the Cologne edition of 1612, and the Lyons edition 
of 1630, are thought to be spurious. 

Anselm was the first who restrained the marriage of the 
English clergy, by passing the ecclesiastical canons of the 
years 1102 and 1108. The canonization of Anselm took 
place in the reign of Henry VII. 

The latest and best account of the straggle between 
Anselm and William Rufus is contained in Mr. Freeman’s 
•• William Rufus " (Oxford, 1882), a work of great research 
and at the same time of absorbing interest. The best life 
of St. Anselm is that by Martin Rule (London, 1884). 

AN'SEUS is an order of Brans which, though in- 
cluding such different birds as the albatross, the pelican, 
the penguin, and the common duck, yet present an agree- 
ment in the following general characters. The legs are 
slioit, and arc placed far back towards the tail. Though 
this renders their gait upon land very ungainly, it is 
admirably adapted for their aquatic habits. The body is 
stout and bulky, of a boat-like form, and is thickly covered 
with a coat of down which not only serves to protect tho 
birds from tbe changes in temperature to which they are 
exposed, but is rendered impervious to water by being con- 
stantly lubricated by means of the oil-gland possessed by 
them. In all this order the toes are webbed ; but it is 
only in the pelican family, tho frigate-bird, and the tropic- 
bird that this web or membrane extends to the hind toe. 

In some other respects the Anseres present many impor- 
tant differences amongst themselves. The wings, which 
iu the penguins are devoid of quills, and are mere paddles, 
in the albatross often cover a space of 15 feet, and support 
the bird in the air for an extraordinary length of time. In 
the duck family and the flamingo, which together comprise 
the Lumellirostres, tbe bill is flat and horny at the ex- 
tremity, the edges are furnished with u lamella " — small 
plates through which the bird strains the mud and water 
it has taken up with iU food. The pelicans have an 
enormous distension of the skin below the bill, which 
serves them as a pouch or fishing bag. 

All the Anseres are aquatic in their habits, and they dis- 
play none of that art of nest-building so common among 
birds, their nests being often simply a hole scratched in 
the earth. Their food consists of fish, snails, worms, sea- 
! weed, grass, Ac. The male usually lives with several 
I female birds. The young of roost of the members of this 
ord«*r, even when just batched, are able to get food for 
themselves without the assistance of their mother. 
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The Ansercs are divided into four groups. The first is 
Lamcllirostres, in which the edges of the bill are famished 
with small plates. The most important of these are the 
flamingo, swan, goose, coreopsis, duck, teal, and goosander. 
The second group is Steganopoda. In these all the toes 
are webbed. Amongst them may be mentioned the gannet, 
darter, pelican, cormorant, frigate-bird (see Plate L, 
Anskrks, fig. 1), and tropic-bird (fig. 2). In the third 
group, Longipennes, the hind toes are not united by a web, 
and the wings are long. Of these the most interesting are 
the gull (fig. 8), petrel (figs. 4 and 5, Plate If.), albatross 
and skimmer (fig. 6). The last group, Pygopoda, have very 
short wings, and in some cases no hind toe. This group 
includes the grebe (fig. 7), razor-bill, puffin (fig. 8), great 
auk, and penguin. 

ANSON, GEORGE, LORD, was the third son of 
William Anson, a gentleman of a good family, long estab- 
lished in Staffordshire. His inclination for a seafaring life 
developed itself early. In 1722 he was made master and 
commander of the Weasel sloop, and the year following 
was raised to the rank of post-captain, and to the com- 
mand of the Scarborough man-of-war. 

It was at the breaking out of the Spanish war that he 
first became an historical character. Ill 1740 he was 
appointed to the command of a small squadron, which was 
ordered to sail for the South Sea, a quarter where no 
attack was anticipated, to harass the coasts of Chili and 
Pern, and to co-operate occasionally with Admiral Vernon 
across the Isthmus of Darien. The scheme was well laid, 
hut frustrated by unaccountable delays in the first instance, 
and afterwards hy some unforeseen accidents. He doubled 
Cape Horn in March, 1741, after expt»riencing most tem- 
pestuous weather off that dangerous coast, in which his 
whole squadron was dispersed. With what feeble remai ns he 
could collect he left Juan Fernandez in September, kept the 
Spanish coast for eight months in continual alarm, made 
prize of several small vessels, and burned the town of 
Paita. The original design of the expedition being frus- 
trated, he conceived the project of intercepting the Manilla 
or Acapulco galleon, a Spanish ship laden with bullion 
and other valuables to a vast amount, which sailed annu- 
ally between Acapulco, in Mexico, and Manilla, one of the 
Philippine Islands. With this view he hovered on the west i 
const of America till May, 1742, when lie set sail to cross 
the Pacific Ocean. After a cruise to China, Anson re- 
sumed his design of intercepting the Spanish galleon, and 
steered his course back to the Straits of Manilla. He met 
and took her after a short but sharp engagement, 20th 
June, 1743. The prize was mounted with forty guns, 
manned by 600 sailors, and laden with treasure and effects 
to the value of £818,000. He returned to China for the 
purpose of selling her, and thence proceeded round the 
Cape of Good Hope to England, and arrived at Spithcad 
in safety, 15th June, 1744. 

Soon after his return Anson was appointed rear-admiral 
of the Blue, and one of the lords of the Admiralty. In 
1747, being in command of a powerful fleet of fourteen 
ships, he fell in with two combined French fleets, bound 
to the East and West Indies, laden with merchandise, 
treasures, and warlike stores, protected by a strong convoy. 
On this occasion he raptured six ships of war, not one 
escaping, together with four armed East Indiainen. For 
his signal sendees George II. rewarded him with a peerage, 
by the title of Lord Anson, Baron of Soberton, in Hants. 
In 1751 he was appointed first lord of the Admiralty, in 
winch station ho continued, with a very short interval, till 
Ids death, which took place 6th Juno, 1762, in his sixty- 
fifth year. 

ANSTRUTHER, Easter and Wester, two small 
royal burghs in Fifeshire, Scotland, comprised in the St. 
Andrews district, are situated on both banks of the mouth 


of a small stream which falls into the sea on the cast coast 
They are both fishing towns. Faster An strut her has one 
good street, and a harbour, about 7 acres in extent, con- 
structed by the Scotch Board of Fisheries. Population, 
1849. Wester Anstruther lias a population of 594. Its 
harbour does not admit ships. Easter Anstruther was the 
birthplace of Dr. Chalmers. 

ANSWER (in fugue), the repetition in one part of 
the harmony of a musical theme proposed in another part, 
according to certain strict rules. See Canon, Imitation, 
Fuoi.’k. 

ANT is a popular name given to three distinct groups 
of insects, one group being only distantly related to the 
other two. There are social ants (Hcterogyna), solitary 
ants (Mu til lid®), and white ants (Termitida*). The social 
and solitary ants belong to the order Hymknoitkra, in 
which the veins of the wings are few and branching ; the 
abdomen of the female is furnished with an ovipositor 
(egg-plarer), or with a modification of this — a sting; the 
larva; have no feet, they are inclosed in cells, and food is 
provided for them ; the pupa is inactive. The NKl'ltop- 
TKKA, to which the white ants belong, have net -veined 
wings ; there is no ovipositor or sting ; the larva has six 
legs ; the pupa resembles the perfect insect, and is active 
in some— *«\y. the white ants. The social ants, as the 
name implies, live in communities and they differ also 
from the solitary ants in having a special class of un- 
i developed females, the so-called “ neutcis.” whose function 
is to work and fight. The fore-wing*- are not doubled when 
at rest, and the stalk which joins the abdomen to the 
thorax has one or two pn neting scales or lumps — two in 
the Myrmicidir, and one i i tne Ponerid® and Formicid®. 
The last-named family have no sting. In Dorvlul®, only 
the first segment of the abdomen forms the stalk. 

The inhabitants of an ant-nest consist of maths, females, 
and workers, or neuters, besides eggs. Ian-®, and pup®. 
The workers never acquire wings, which the males and 
females possess during the pairing season. The females 
may he distinguished by their superior size. Two forms 
of workers occur in many genera -one with a large headj 
the soldier; the other with a head of the usual size, the 
worker proper. 

If in the month of August or September an ant -nest be 
watched on some hot day. thousands of winged ants will 
he seen issuing forth, rising in the air with a slow move- 
ment. and settling on gates, stones, and posts. These 
are the males and females which have recently emergi d 
from the pupa state and attained their complete develop- 
ment. They often appear in astonishing clouds, wdiich 
resemble w reathing columns of vapour. It is now* that the 
males and females pair, and were it not for the destruction 
that takes place among the females, ants would perhaps 
become tbe pests of the land. In some of the tropical 
i countries their ravages are notorious. With respect to the 
males, after pairing they perish ; they have neither sting 
1 for defence, nor strong jaws for needful labour and the 
1 acquisition of food. The females are destined to found 
I fresh colonies, ami to replenish that from which they 
: issued ; but they do not appear to be voluntary agents ; 
they lose their wings ; numbers are captured by the work- 
ing ants, which during the pairing time have scattered 
themselves abroad, and they are reeondueted to the nest, 
even by force, and vigilantly guarded : Others are laid hold 
of by straggling parties of workers, who commence small 
colonies on their own account ; but others escape, form a 
1 cell for the reception of their eggs, and thus found colonies 
I without assistance. Multitudes are the prey of birds, or 
I are driven into lakes or rivers. There are generally several 
in a single nest, each attended by woi kers, who supply 
1 their wants. 

| According to the fAmons observations of Huber of 
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Genova (“Traitd des Maura des Fourmis Indigenes ”), 
the minute eggs laid from time to time by the females 
are of different sizes, shades, and forms; they arc not, 
when laid, glued to any fixed place, but are carefully 
collected and moistened by the workers (a plan which 
seems essential to their development), and laid in heaps in 
separate apartments, or carried from one to another us 
they may require a wanner or moister situation, or as the 
weather may render needful. Ill a few days the young 
grubs are disclosed, and require the most unremitting care. 
Not only have they to be fed, but to be removed to differ- 
ent ranges of cells, deeper or more superficial, according to 
the state of the weather, the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, or the time of day. The devotion of the workers 
to the helpless larva? is indeed extreme, and they bpare 
neither latamr nor their own lives in the protection of their 
charge. The larva of most species when fully grown 
envelop themselves in a cocoon of silk, and so assume the 
pupa state ; still they require the same attention as pre- 
viously, while other eggs and larva? at the same time 
demand the services of their attendants. During all this 
time the settlement has to he kept clean, ami to be 
repaired ; frv*h additions have to be made, and food 
has to be brought in. The workers know the precise 
moment when the Ruling ant. ineliiM'd in its shroud, 
requires their aid in effecting its liberation. Three or four 
mount the cocoon and carefully open the silken envelope 
where the head lies, ami gradually extract the prisoner. 
It is still inclosid in a thin pupa rase, and from this they 
next cautiously liberate it, clearing the wings of the males 
and female*, and the- limbs both uf thc>e and the workers. 
Mr. F. Smith, in his British Museum Catalogue ( British 
Fnnorial Hymenopt* ra\ states that lie has obsened that 
^■me of the pupa? which he had deprived of assistance, 
were able A ficc themselves fmin their pupa-eases. The 
new-U in brood is still watched and fed till the workers 
acquire stiength and intelligence, and the males and 
females are quite n ad\ to take wing. In the com? of a 
single female founding a cult ny. all the duties of attending 
o the larva? drvulve upon herself, unless she can attract a 
i’W stray workers to l.«*r. Her first blood consists, 

however, mostly, if not exclusively, of workers, which are 
noon able to r» li'-ve li« r of .ill toil fur the futuie. The 


care through the long winter months until the following 
March, when the ants bring out the young Aphides, and 
place them to browse on the then young shoots of the daisy. 
This is certainly a most remarkable case of prudence and 
forethought. Though English ants do not lay up food foi 
the winter, they do yet more, for they keep during six 
months a store of eggs which will enable them to procure 
their food during the following Bummer. Besides Aphides 
ants also keep for the same purpose gall-insects, scale- 
insects, and caterpillars of tho genus Lycoena. 

Amongst some kinds of ants, certain of the workers act 
as living honey-jars. They receive the honey from the 
foragers in such quantity that their abdomens become 
cnonnonsly distended, and they disgorge it again according 
to the wants of the community. Wcsmael and M l Cook 
have described one (Myrmtcocytiui mexicanut ), an inhabit- 
ant of Mexico and Colorado^ and Sir J. Lubbock another 
( Cnmponotut inflatin') which lives in Australia. 

Latrcillo, in his elaborate work on ants ( u Histoire 
Naturolle des Fourmis ”), Huber of Geneva, and other 
naturalists, who had carefully Btudied their habits, denied 
that ants ever stored grain, and offered ns An explana- 
tion of tho popular belief, the circumstance that when 
an ant-nest is opened the workers are seen carrying 
oft" into inner recesses grain-like bodies, which, how- 
ever, on examination prove to bo, not seeds, but the 
grain-like cocoons. This appeared remarkable in face 
of tho explicit statements of the ancients, and received 
considerable modification as reports caine in from India, 
South America, and elsewhere, of the octnal existence of 
pain-storing ants. In 1873 Mr. Mogg ridge published a 
memoir, “ Harvesting Ants and Trap-door Spiders ” (and 
in 1871 a supplement), giving the result of some months’ 
observation at Mentone. He found that some ants cer- 
tainly do store seed, but not more than two species out of 
10 1 which inhabit Europe — namely, Atta barbara and Attn 
ftrurtor — and these only in southern Europe. But these 
two species are exceedingly common on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and are much more conspicuous than other 
kinds from their habit of moving in Jong trains, and be- 
cause they arc Almost as common in the streets of a city os 
in the open country. These ants are seen to collect seeds 
of all kinds; and that their object was to provide food, and 


larvae are fed bv means of a fluid divulged from the 
stomach of their nurses. 

In the tropic* \a*t armies of ants are often seen crossing 
thp country. They march ill d* a ii*e column*, ami nothing 
stops thrir tour.-e ; they earn* buildings by storm; tiny 
climb over walls or undermine them; and should a river 
oppose their progre**. they pci severing]/ endeavour to 
cm**, though millions perish in the attempt. 

The food of ants i* various, ami consists alike of animal 
and vcgrtaM** substances. Ti *y are extremely partial to 
saccharine matters and to ripe fruit ; but in our country 
and the adjacent parts of th»* < oiitm» rit they do not hoard 
lip providorj*. a* they pass the w.nt*»r in a state of com- 
parative torpidity. They are very fond of the saccharine 1 
excretion 1 honey -dew ; of \ari« us spe< i»*s of Aphis ; in fact, 
thc»c Aphides arc their milch cattle, which willingly render 
to them tln :r liquid honey. Some ants even make cells of 
clay round their Aphides, leaving a hole only just big enough 
to admit th»-rr.w..w>, hut not large enongh for t! e Aphides 
to cm ape. Sir John LuhW k has confirmed Huber's obser- 
vations of the solicitude with which ants tend the eggs of 
Aphides. 'I he Aphis in th** raw observed was the one to 
be found on the daisy. 'J heir eggs are laid early in October 
in the axTJs of the leaves of the plant. They arc of no direct 
Wc to the ants, yet th»-y are not Mt where they would be 
exposed to th*- severity of the weather and to innumer- 
able dangers, but are collected 1 v the ants and brought 
into ‘:j (, ir Here • hev are tended with the greatest 


not building material, seemed probable from the rubbish - 
i heaps outside their nests containing the outer husks of 
! gra>.s-smls. H building material wrre the requisite, tint 
! lm.sk s would have been of considerable value in increasing 
| the toughness of the seeds. This was confirmed on open- 
| iug the nests by finding that the grains were not scattered, 
but collected into suitable “granaries.” It is a very 
remarkable fact that although these seeds are kept moist, 
and stored underground, it is exceptional to find any of 
them sprouting. After a shower of rain the ants cany 
them out to dry in the sun, and bite off the rootlets of 
those that have germinated, thus preventing further 
growth. Mr. Moggridge planted seeds taken from the 
granaries, and funnd that they began to grow at once ; and 
observed further that, where ante had been cut off from 
their nest, all the stored seed sprang op; thus proving, it 
would seem, that it requires daily attention on the part of 
the ants to keep them from growing and beeotning worth- 
less. At the instance of Mr. Darwin he made several 
| experiments with the hope of finding out the means em- 
| ployed by the ants, but in thia he did not succeed. 
The coats of most seeds are too tough to be pierced 
by ants, and it is only when the rdotlet pushes its way 
out through the skin that the ants can penetrate to 
t he soft interior. Moreover, the inside of a seed which 
has not begun to sprout is refused, whereas a sprouting 
one is eaten greedily. It Is well known that when seeds 
germinate their starch becomes changed into sugar in order 
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to nourish the young cells which are undergoing rapid and as it grows the ants make passages and take up their 
growth ; and advantage is taken of this change in the abode in it, while the tuber, in consequence of this inter- 
malting of barley. Judging from all these facts, it would ference, constantly enlarges, and the plant grows, flowers, 
appear that the ants use seeds as food just at that par- and forms its fruit. 

ticnlar time when full of sugar, and that they are able to Of carnivorous ants the best known are the foraging 
preserve them, and make them undergo this change accord- or army ants (Kriton), of Ccntial and South America, 
ing to the supply needed. Those harvesting ants do not They hunt in disciplined troops, and ho powerful are they 
keep Aphides, nor make use of them when they find them, in combination than even an animal as large as the opossum 
Dr. Lincecum described (Joum. Linn. Sac., ltttil) the is attacked and devoured. 

habits of an 41 agricultural ant” of Texas ( Atta barbata ), The inodes in which ants construct their cities differ 

which makes its nest where a particular rice-like grass considerably. The red ant, for example (Myrmim rubra), 
flourishes. To insure a good crop these ants destroy all which is common in gardens, makes burrow h and chambers 
other herbaceous plants for some distance round, and under stones, or in the gronnd under roots. The sanguin- 
when the grain is ripe they gather in the harvest. ; ary ant, common on the Continent ( Formica sanguinta), 

Mr. licit, in his “Naturalist in Nicaragua,” has noted ! makes a subterranean city, composed of galleries and 
remarkable facts which show the existence of a mutual j chambers, excavated in the earth or clay to a considerable 
dependence between certain trees and species of ants ; and . depth. Over their covert wavs into this labyrinth is 
Mr. Fritz Mueller in Brazil, and Mr. Francis Darwin at j placed a thick coping of dry heath twigs and grass stems, 
home, have made further contributions on tho subject, i The nest of the fallow ant or wood aut ( Formica ru/a ), 
The trumpet tree of America ( Cecrapia ptltata) is in- | a large species not uncommon in w-oods and pleasure 
habited by a 8jM*cies of ant ( Pteudomyrma bicolor) which 1 grounds, presents a rude appearance. Externally it looks 
make their nests in the naturally hollow trunk and j like a hillock of earth, intermixed with hits of dried twigs, 
branches. At certain spots in the branches (towards tho , straws, particles of leaves, and as we have seen, even grains 
upper part of each in ter node) there are small depressions j of corn, all mixed together, and forming a large coping or 
where the bark is vulnerable. When the winged f cumin I protection to numerous chambers arranged in separate 
ant alights on tho tree to lay her eggs and found a colony, j stories, some deeply excavated in the earth, others near 
she makes a hole at one of these spots, and takes up her j the centre or even the surface of the IiiJhsk: all com- 
alside in the hollow cells of the interior. The tree then ■ numieating with each other by means of galleries ; various 
exudes a juice at the wound, which shuts her in from j passages being closed or left fice according to the state of 
attack, and after a short time the workers emerge from the weather. The colonies of the jet ant ( Formica fuli- 
thvir pupa state, eat their way out, and begin to hunt for : gtnonu) make their habit ,:i< n in the trunks of old oaks or 
food. Scale-insects (Coreiuas) feed on the juices of these ! willows, in which with the r hirong mandibles they work 
trees, and by exuding drops of “ honey-dew,” supply a out horizontal galleries separated from each other by thin 
sugary food. At tho base of the stalk of each circular | partitions, and all communicating with each other. These 
leaf there is a cushion of hard hairs, and from among ; excavations often resemble halls supported b/Viultitudes 
these spring up, just when tho leaves are bursting, a 1 of pillars, rising stoiy above story, and built of ebony, for 
multitude of white pe-ur-shaped bodies, the very protein- i the wood is invariably stained black in consequence of the 
acinus food which the ants need in addition to the sugar. I action of the formic acid, a petuliur secretion found in ants, 
Ants an* thus not only attracted to the trees, but there is and which, dissolved in water, senes the purposes of 
no temptation to leave them. The gain, however, is not ; vinegar in Norway, where the ants are collet ted and sleeping 
all ou the side of the ants, for the trees could scarcely ■ in Indling water, and thus is formed diluted formic acid, 
exist if it were not for the protection these ants afford by j With respect to the ants of hotter climates, the wonderful 
pt eventing with their powerful stings the invasion of 1 structures which they make have attracted the notice of 
another kind of aut ((Kcodoma cephnfotcs), which cause most ti livelier*. Some rear huge mounds ; some construct 
great devastation by stripping trees of their leaves. Travel- large edifices in the /orks of trees; some glue leaves to- 
lers often meet loug trains of these ants, each bearing a | getherso as to form a purse; some excavate the branches 
loaf to deposit in their earth-ncsta, and the question in- of the trees, working out the pith to the extremity of the 
cidcntally arises. Why do the ante take the trouble of slenderest twig. 

collecting leaves ? Air. Belt has examined the nests, and Ants of the same or of different species often assail each 
believes that the anta live oil a fungus which grows on the other when they meet during their foraging excursions* 
damp leaves. Another tree attacked by those leaf-strippers hut besides these individual skirmishes, pitched battles arc 
is the bullVhorn thorn (Acacia $ph<eroccphaIa). The sometimes fought betwixt ri\ul colonies, in which thousands 
leaves are of the ordinary acacian form, and at the points of combatants arc engaged, and the carnage is great in pro- 
of each of the lower leaflets are small, yellow, pear-shaped portion, lint what is more extraordinary, there are certain 
bodies, supplying tho ants which defend them from the ants common on the Continent, viz. the amazon ant (/ or- 
lcaf -strippers with proteinaceous food. The needful sugar mica rufiactnti) and the sanguinary ant {Formica tan- 
is produced in this case by the plant itself in a “ crater- guinea), which make war on ants of different species, viz. the 
formed” gland or nectary in each leaf-stalk, while the dusky ant (Formica Jusca) and the mining ant (Formica 
hollow thorns (shaped like bulls 1 horns) are used ns ne.sts. cuniculnria). not merely for the purpose of gratifying a 
Professor Camel (in the Nvovo GiomaU Botanico Jtaliano % propensity to combat, but to make slaves of the vunqnished 
1872) gives another very striking instance of the relations to do the drudgery at home, of which they are themselves, 
that exist between ants and members of the vegetable at least os far as the amazon is concerned, incapable, 
kingdom. The MytiMCodia tuberosa, a small herhaemis They proceed to the devoted colony in battle array, and 

S lant, one of the Cinchoneie, grows only upon trees. The are certain to prove \ictorious. They do i.at capture the 
eny is eaten by birds, and the undigested seed passes adults, hut the eggs And lame. These are earned off to 
through and adheres to the branch of a tree. It grr- their citadel in triumph, and committed to the care of 
mlnates there, and grows to the length of about one-fifth slaves of their own species, themselves in due time to work 
of an inch ; and then its life untimely ends, unless an ant for their conquerors and rear up fresh supplies of captives, 
intervenes, and gives it a friendly bito at the root-end. These slaves are really the preservers of the colony, the 
This has an effect on growth somewhat similar to the neuters of which— those of the sanguinary ant excepted — 
punoturo of a gall-fly. The root-end becomes tuberous, are fitted only for fighting. Thus a colony of amazon 
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lints requires the assistance of another species to act as 
servants or bond-slaves, who are essential to the very 
existence and continuance of their captors, whose young 
they nurse and for whom they forage for food, whose 
habitations they repair or enlarge, and whose comforts 
de]tend upon their exertions. 

Sir John Lubbock for some years carried out a series of 
most interesting experiments with ants, the results of which 
are given in his very interesting work. “Ants, Bees, and 
Wasps” (1882). One remarkable faet is that the different 
species have strongly contrasted moral characteristics. Some 
are distinguished by bravery, some by cowardice, some are 
most industrious, some arc strikingly idle. It appears that 
although one ant can communicate simple notions to another, 
it cannot communicate a more complex one. Sir John con- 
siders that ants arc very stupid as regards locality. He tried 
putting a store of food to be reached by passing over little 
cardboard bridges, and he found that slightly shifting a 
bridge baffled them. They never tried to push the bridge, or 
even to make use of a supply of fine mould pnt ready for 
them to fill up the gap. In some cases he arranged a 
route, and then a’tered a bridge so that a slight jump of 
about a third of an inch was made necessary. They pre- 
ferred going a circuit of 18 feet rather than take this 
small jump. Ou the whole, his observations seem to show 
that the world of ants, while a very industrious, very 
prudent, and in some respects a very highly and economi- 
cally organized world, is rather a world ruled by averages, 
in which what has be**u called “the iudiriduality of t lie 
indi\iduaP is not of much account. There is clear 
economy of labour: in the time of comparative torpidity, 
when there- are no lari* to be fed. two or three ants do 
the fi-niL'ing for a while nest, coming out usnally about 
twice a day. If the^c forag* rs wi re imprisoned, then an 
equal numlfcr were ^ent out in tln-ir places by the com- 
munity at home; and so again if the-o* last were imprisoned. 
Many experiments had for tln-ir object the throwing of 
some light on the p«iw» r of communication possessed by 
ants. It is unqw stionahlc that if an ant discovers a store 
yf food her comrade soon flock to the treasures, although 
this is not insatiably the ease. It has been urged that 
this faet taken alone docs n«»t prose any power of coin- 
muniratimi. An ant opening a friend bringing food 
home might infi-r. without being told, that by accompanying 
the friend on the return journey she plight also participate 
in the gimd things. This argument has been met by Sir 
J. Lubbock's compelling the ant who found the treasure 
to return to the nest t rnpty-haudcd. If she took nothing 
home, and yet others ref urm d with her, lie argues, there 
must have been some communication between them. 
Further experiments, however, proied that they are not 
able to communicate the precise locality, for when he took 
away an ant which had brought out others to get the food, 
these wandered about without being able to find it. Ah 
the result of these experiment* he concludes that ants are 
in po’s>ei.ij.,Ti of sorri'-thing approaching to a language — 
that they are able to ask their friends, when occasion 
requires, to come and lend them a helping hand. Hi# 
ob-oTvations on their recognition of relation*! are very sur- 
prising. Young ants reared from eggs taken from a nest 
were, when they re.u-hed m.'iturity, introduced to the 
rriatcni.il abrtl**, and although the old ants could never 
haw? se* u thern until tli.it moment, yet in all the cases 
they were undoubtedly recognized as belonging to the 
(ommrmiry: a sti anger ant is invariably at once attacked 
und kilbd. He, then went further and divided a nest inti* 
two. bi-fore the qnei-n ant* had laid their eggs. Twelve 
months iater the perh ct inerts were developed, and 
when traii'fi-n 1 from one n^t to another were at once 
received file>.<U. In *#m** iint*xpUinf*d way. therefore, 
thev r *v gnize i>l*^d*i».U , i' ns. M'Cook experimented 


on Ants engaged in a battle. He transferred them to 
a glass jar half fall of earth, and dropped among the 
combatants a paper pellet soaked in eau-de-cologne. This 
had an immediate effect ; those who a moment before had 
been in deadly strife now peacefully set to work to dig 
galleries and form a nest. This experiment, which points 
towards recognition by means of odour, did not succeed 
when the ants were not actually fighting — for instance, in 
the case of an ant pat into a strange nest, both being 
scented. 

The very important physiological fact seems proved by 
some of Sir J. Lubbock's observations that 41 when worker 
ants lay eggs these always produce males." When a queen 
was introduced into a quecnlcss nest she was at once attacked 
and destroyed ; it would Bcem as if ants which had been 
long living in a republic could not be induced to accept 
a queen. As to their longevity, some of his ants have 
attained the considerable age of noarly nine years. 

Sir J. Lubbock made experiments in order to deter- 
mine whether ants have the power of distinguishing 
colours. It is a well-known habit of ants, when their 
nest is uncovered, to carry the larvae and pup» away from 
the light. Sir John placed Home ants with larva: and 
pup* between two plates of glass, leaving just room 
enough for the ants to move freely. If any opaque 
substance was placed on the glass the young were always 
carried to the dark spot. If pieces of palo yellow and deep 
violet glass were used instead of the opaque substance, the 
ants preferred placing the young under the yellow rather 
than under the violet, though to our eyes the yellow is 
much more transparent. This and other experiment* 
showed that colours do not present the same appearanco 
to ants as to us. Attempts were now made to determine 
how far their limits of vision are the same as ours. We 
all know that if a ray of white light is passed through a 
prism it is broken up into a beautiful band of colours — the 
spectrum. To our eyes this rainbow bund is bounded at 
one end by red, and at the other by violet. But a ray of 
light contains, besides the rays visible to our eyes, others 
which are called heat rays and chemical rays. Those, so 
far from falling within the limits of ottr vision, extend far 
beyond it — the heat rays at the red, the chemical rays at 
the violet end. To test the effect of the chemical, or, ns 
they are better termed, the ultra-violet rays, lie placed 
over parts of a nest fiat-sided glass bottles containing 
sulphate of quinine and bisulphide of carbon, both of 
which transmit all the visible rays, and are therefore 
perfectly colourless and transparent to us, but which com- 
pletely stop the ultra-violet rays. Over another part of 
the nest he placed a piece of dark violet glass, ami found 
that in every rase the larva were carried under the liquids; 
hut if they had to choose between the ultra-violet and red, 
they preferred to place their yonng under the latter. It 
would seem, then, that the ultra-violet rays appear to the 
ants as a distinct colour, of which we can form no idea, 
but as unlike the rest as green is from violet. Probably 
also white light contains for them this additional colour. 
At Any rate, m few of the colours in nature aro pure 
colours, but almost all arise from the combination of rays 
of different wave-lengths; and as in such cases the visible 
resultant wonld be composed not only of the rays which 
we sec, hut of these and the ultra-violet, It would appear 
that the colours of objects and the general aspect of nature 
must present to them a very different appearance from 
what it does to us. As regards bearing, no sound however 
loud or shrill appears to have any effect, neither do ants 
emit any sound which can be detected even with the 
iriKTnjihone. 

Tin? solitary or velvet ants are more nearly related to 
the sand wasps than to the social ants. They have no 
special class of workers. The male has spikes or teeth on 
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the tip of the abdomen ; the fore-wings are not doubled ; 
the compound eyes are kidney-shaped, and the ocelli 
(Binall simple eyes) are three in number. The females 
have neither wings nor ocelli ; they have a powerful sting, 
and spinous legs admirably adapted for digging. These 
ants are parasitic in the nests of other insects. The 
fcinalo of the common European species, Afvtilla Eurnpaxi , 
may often be seen running about in sandy places. It is a 
large, hairy, red and black ant, about two- thirds of an inch 
long. M. Drewsen, a Danish naturalist, has described 
bow lie found a humble-bee nest inhabited by this species, 
and the larva of the ants shut up in the cells of the full- 
fed grubs, upon which in duo time they would feed. 

The termites or white ants are chiefly confined to the 
tropics; some few species, however, extend into the 
temperate regions. The termites are composed of three 
kinds of individuals — males, females, and neuters. The 
last consist of two distinct classes — the workers and the 
soldiers. The males and females have four large trans- 
parent wings, the second pair being rather smaller than 
the first. At the beginning of the rainy season they leave 
their nests in myriads and pair. They then shed their 
wings and fall to the ground. So eagerly are they sought 
after by lords and other enemies that very few couples 
escape being devoured. The survivors are carefully shel- 
tered by the workers, and become the kings and queens of 
new colonics. They are much larger than the workers and 
soldiers, and are kept in close confinement — the doors of 
their cell being too small to permit the egress of either. 
The fecundity of the fcmalo is marvellous; she will lay 
31,000.000 eggs in a year, and during pregnancy her 
abdomen swells to such an extent as to be 2000 times as 
large as the rest of her body. The soldiers number only 
about a hundredth part of the community. They are twice 
ah long and weigh fifteen times as much as the workers. 
Their heads are horny and much larger tlmu their bodies ; 
their mandibles are larger than those of the workers, and 
more adapted for weapons of warfare than* for implements 
of labour. 

Their habitations are constructed with wondrous skill. 
These termitaria, as they are called by naturalists, are 
conical mounds surrounded by cones decreasing in size 
as they recede from the central mass, and are formed of 
earth worked into a hard compact mass. They are strong 
enough to bear the weight of a man. These mounds 
attain a height of 5 or 6 feet. The entrance is at a 
considerable distance from the mound, and is connected 
with the interior of the abode by underground passages. 
Kadi tcrniituriiun consists of a vast number of cells 
und connecting galleries, formed of clay or particles of 
vegetable matter glued together with the saliva of the 
workers. On a level with the ground, and in the centre, is 
the palace of the royal couple; the chambers encircling the 
royal apartment are inhabited by the workers and the 
soldiers; while the outer cells serve as storehouses, which 
always contain an abundant Bupply of provisions. The 
egg-cells or nurseries are supported upon pillars, which 
rest upon the royal cell. Above the nurseries there is a 
large hollow space about one-third as large as the whole 
middle cone, which not only servos to ventilate the nur- 
series but also lowers the temperature of the whole of the 
interior. The nests of some species are altogether sub- 
terranean others are fixed to branches, or are in the 
hollow trunks of trees. Those lost are the pests of houses, 
destroying everything not specially protected. The accounts 
of the destruction caused by the termites would be 
incredible, were they not too well attested to be doubted. 
They will eat into the hardest substances, particularly 
wood, which seems to be a favourite article of diet with 
them. Stanley, the discoverer of Livingstone, relates that 
on one occasion upon examining certain stores he fonnd 


that these insects had not only devoured the box in which 
the guns were packed, but had even eaten the gun-stocks. 

In dwelling houses the utmost care has to be taken to 
guard against their depredations. Bed-posts and the legs 
of tables and chairs are placed in vebsels containing water. 
Nothing to which they can gain access escapes their 
voracity. Boots, shoes, and the contents of trunks, if left 
upon the ground, are destroyed in a single night. They 
always leave a thin shell of the object attacked, so that 
detection is impossible ; and curions stories are told of the 
manner in which articles of furniture, &c., which have 
been operated upon by these invisible destroyers, have 
fallen to pieces on the slightest touch. 

ANTA'CIDS (from the Greek word anti against, and 
the Latin word a vidua, acid) signify medicines used to 
correct acidity in the stomach. Though acids are present 
in a free state in tiie stomach during the process of healthy 
digestion, yet, under paiticuhir circumstances, they are apt 
to be generated in excess. Acids are also t*ccasionalIy 
evolved in the stomach, probably from the fermentation of 
vegetables and fruits of different kinds, or indigestible 
foods. The most frequent source of acidity is that first 
mentioned, tbc secretion of acid by the vessels of the 
stomach. It is. therefore, dependent upon constitutional 
causes, or the state of the system generally. 

The medicinal means of remedying this state are all 
alkaline, either the pure alkalies, or some combination of 
them — such as solution of potash, or carbonates and bi- 
carbonates of sodium, potassium, magnesium, ammonium, 
or lime, 'lho most powerful, however, arc the acetates, 
tartrates, and citrates of ■ e bases, since these acids in 
combination with alkalies tnk ■ up in the blood more oxygen, 
forming carbonic acid, which in turn unites with the 
alkalies to form bicarbonatcs. so that alkalization of the 
blood is effected without the gastric troubles wdlch direct 
administration of caustic or carbonated alkalies is apt. to 
cause. The acetate of potassium is exceedingly beneficial 
in cases of acute rheumatism. 

AN'TJE were square pillars, continuing the line of the 
side walls of a temple under the pm tiro, and assisting to 
support the latter with the regular columns. A temple 
so built is said to lx* in anti*. In classical Greek works, 
and in the best Roman woiks, antse and pilasters are 
never cither diminished or fluted. See tigs. 5 and fi of 
Elate AnriitTEtTi'itK for an example of this construction. 

ANTJETJS, one of the characters of Greek mythology. 
He was the son of Poseidon (Neptune) and Gaia (the 
Earth), and was of gigantic strength and stature. So long 
as lie touched his mother Earth lie rcmaiiicd itnincible. 
Heracles, discovering this, vanquished liitn by strangling 
him in mid-air. 

ANTAL'KALIES (from anti, against, and alkali) 
arc means of counteracting the presence of alkalies in the 
system. Such remedies consist of the various mineral and 
organic acids, bat they should only be taken under medical 
advice and authority. 

ANTANANARIVO' or TANANARIVE, the capital 
of Madagascar and scat of the government, is situated in 
the centre of the island, on a hill 7000 feet above the sea 
level. It is 100 miles W.S.W. of Taui:tta\e, the chief sen- 
port, the approach from which is by no means easy; but 
notwithstanding this, considerable trade is carried on. 
There are manufactures of gold and silver chains, guns 
and other weapons, pottery, silks, mats, &c.; also factories 
for oil, soap, and sugar. Iron mines are worked 20 miles 
distant. The inhabitants, who number N0,000, have shown 
themselves amenable to the elevating influences of mis- 
sion aiy enterprise. The climate is temperate and healthy. 
ANTARCTIC CIRCLE. See Arctic Circle. 

ANTARCTIC SEA, or Southern Ocean, is a term 
often applied by geographers to the extent of water south 
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of the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceana, and not merely ground, strikes with the sharp claws of the other foot at her 
confined, as might have been supposed would have been the assailant ; if the danger increase she throws herself upon 
case, to the sea contained within the limits of the Antarctic her back, and strikes with both claws ; should she succeed 
Circle, lu this view the Antarctic Ocean’s northern limit in throwing her arms round her adversary and fixing her 
may be conveniently divided into three straight lines — the claws in its flesh, she holds it with a rigid gripe. The 
first between Cape Horn, in South America, and Cape 1 jaguar is said to have perished in the combat; but D’Azara, 
Agulhas, in Africa; the second between Cape Agulhas 1 un excellent observer, aUd author of the “Natural History 
and the southern extremity of the Auckland Islands as an of the Quadrupeds of Paraguay,* thinks it very doubtful 
appendage of New Zealand; and the third between the I that the ant-eater, so slow and heavy in all its movements, 
southern extremity of the Auckland Islands and Cap* 1 Horn. | lms ever the chance of embracing the agile and powerful 
For further information relating to the Antarctic Ocean and jaguar, which could kill it with a single blow of its paw. 
Antarctic Regions see Sorrii Polak CnrxTiciK*. | The upper lip and nostrils of the ant-eater are rraiurkuhly 

ANT-EATERS (Edcntula of Owen) belong to the flexible; and in the selection of its food it trusts chiefly 
order Edkntata, and comprise the Mymiecnphagidic or to flic sense of smell, which is exquisite; its sight, on thu 
hairy ant-eaters of South America, the Manidse or pango- I contrary, is dim. It frequents low savannahs and dense 
lins of Asia and Africa, and the Orycteropus or aard-vark ! forests. The flesh of tho ant-eater is regarded by many of 
of South Africa. This article treats only of the first the nativo tribes, and also by the negroes, as a delicacy, 
group, the true ant-eaters; articles on Paxcoi.ixs and j The Taman civ a (Tamandua tetradactyla). 1 hough tho 
Aardvakk will be found under those headings. ( terms tamandua and tamanrlu are names of the preceding 

The (/real ant-tafer or fmt-b*ar(Myrmecopharja jubat(i) species, called by the Brazilians Tamandua lJandcira, the 
is the tamandua of the Portuguese and tarnanoir of the i word tamandua is appropriated by European naturalists 
French. In this large toothless animal, a native of Guiana, ! to an arboreal species much inferior to the great ant-eater 

Brazil, and Paraguay, the head is narrow, with an ex- r in size, and a native of the primeval forests of tropical 

tremely slender elongated snout, the mouth being a small America. In this species the inuzzlo is more abbreviated, 
blit at the extremity. The tongue is long, cylindrical, and and the snout more conical and less tubular than in tho 
extensile; it is lubricated by a viscid saliva, and is an former animal ; the fur is in general comparatively short, 
erticient instrument in the acquisition of insect food. The wiry, and glossy ; und the tail, which is destitute of h 
eyes are small and deeply set, with a naked eyelid; the flowing brush, is long, taper, thinly clad, prehensile, and 
ears are short. The body is robust, and the Iiinh*, ex- naked ut the tip. The eyes and mouth are small, tho 
treinely imisctilar: they arc furnished with huge hook-like tongue capable of great extension ; the nostrils are lateral 
claws; those oil the anterior feet are four in number, the slits; the ears small and rounded. The liinhx and feet 
inner claw being the smallest ; on the hind feet there are present the same conformation ns those of the great ant- 
fi vet laws. '1 lie daws of the fore o tt, when the animal is eater. The tamandua measures about *2 feet in length, 
walking, are naturally doubled inwards on a rough callous exclusive of the tail, which is 1 foot 4 or , r » inches. This 

pad. and fnc outer portion of the fore feet only is applied ant-eater is mostly found in trees, and aids itself in 

to the ground. Each claw has a Imny envelope at its base, climbing by its prehensile tail; it feeds on ants, termites, 
like a tailor'* thimble, gnwing from the hone of the too. and, as ll’Azara states, on bees which form their lines 
'Ibis acts as a protection to the tender base while digging, among the loftiest branches of the forest, and have no 
The claws of the hind feet are short, and the sole is a sting. Haring repose it bidets its muzzle in the fur of its 
naked protuberant pad. 'I he tail is veiv long, and is thick chest, falls on its belly, and wraps itself round with tho 
*to the base: it furnished with a profusion of long course tail. The female has two pectoral teats, and produces a 
flowing h ilr a fmt in length, which hangs like a full deep single offspring at a birth, which clings to her back mid is 
fringe. On the brad the hair is short and close, hut on the carried for several mouths. The young are ill-formed and 
rest of the animal it is long and shaggy, particularly on the ugly. 

top of the he.id and down the back, where it forms a kind | The tamandua lias a disagreeable musky odour, especially 
of long mane. The general colour is grizzled brown, hut when irritated. Several varieties of tamandua, perhaps 
an ohliqu** black band bordered with white erosses the chest distinct species, uro described; some arc black, others 
and pas*-s out each shoulder to the flanks. The length ; straw-coloured ; some silvery white, with a band over thu 
of a full-grown specimen, exclude of tin* tail, is alumt 4J shoulders. 

f*Y-t. and the tail h nearly 3 feet long, without taking the I The little ant-enter ( Cyclothuru 9 di dactyl it*) forms the 

hairs into the account. 1 ty|H* of a distinct genus. It is characterized by the shortness 

At a distance the ant c ater appears to be taller than it of the muzzle, which is conical ; by the number of tho daws, 
ready is. from thr en*r t hair of the mane, and the mode in ' which are two on each fore foot, of hook-likc shape, com- 
whi« h it nrries it** nd ; it walks on the outer portion of pressed laterally, and very sharp, the outer one being roii- 
the for*.* iVi-t, and instead of bring slow* mns w ith a peculiar sidcmbly the longest ; and by the hind feet having an oblique 
trot, keeping a imr-e on the tauter in the pursuit; nor direction, and being armed with four short compressed claws, 
dors it n-idiJy tire. White ants or termites constitute its 'l he tail is long, powerfully prehensile, and naked for 8 
chief food, and the*- it obtains by pulling down their solid inches on the under surface at the tip. The daws of the 
fabric by incai.* of its large strong foie claws! In forefeet resemble, in a great measure, those of the sloth, 
pa king up the ants the mo\rm< nt*» of its tongue, which is and are folded down on a callous pad; these, aided by tho 
niieriuttly protiuded and retracted, are ho rapid that we inward towrnure of tho hind limbs, and the prehensile 
crane to r how no large an animal can satiate its structure of thu tail, fit the animal for its arboreal resi- 

nppetrte w.th -.rich small insets; it swallows much of the deuce. It possesses clavicles, which do not exist in tho 
mat* rial of w),:i ii the termites' tumulus is constructed, great ant-eater or In the tamandua. The eyes are small, 
and will hold Ur/** lump-* in on** foot while it pulls them the cars close and buried in the fur, the mouth small, the 
to pines with tie* other, and picks up the insects thus tongue vermiform. Tho fur is exquisitely fine, soft, curled, 
dislodged. Other in**ci t* are »No its prey, and in captivity ■ and silky. The general colour is golden brown, with a 
it will e ti ; fre-h meat finely mimed. *1 he ant-eater make* brownish mark on the hack, often wanting. Length of 
no bnrrow. .*» ample tail bemg its sole protection against the head and body, 10 inehes; of tail, 10J inches, This 
weather Ii *!*•• mother ant-eater Ik* attacked she raises beautiful little animal is a nativo of Central America, 
her&eif upon te : h miu-hcs. and resting one fore foot on the i Guiana, and Brazil, where it lives in the forests, suspending 
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itRcIf by its long tail, and clinging to the oranrlics by 
means of its claws. It searches for insects Amongst the 
fissures of the bark, and feeds on the nymph© or grubs of 
wasps, attacking tho nests, polling ont the insects with its 
fore claws or nippers, and sitting np to devour them in the 
attitude of a squirrel. In defending themselves these 
animals strike with both their fore paws at once, and with 
considerable force; they are nocturnal, and sleep with the 
tail twined around their perch. They utter no cry. The 
female makes a bed in tho hollows of trees, and produces a 
single young one at a birth. 

ANTECE'DENT, a term nsed in grammar, logic, nml 
mathematics. In grammar the nonn preceding the rela- 
tive is termed the antecedent, as in the sentence, “The 
wiryvon who performed the operation was possessed of 
great ability.” Tho word surgeon is the antecedent to the 
relative “ who.” In logic tho term is given to the pro- 
position from which another is deduced, or to a general 
proposition which serves as the basis of an argument. In 
mathematics it implies tho first of the two terms of a ratio; 
the “ consequent ” is the second term. Thus, in the con- 
tinued proportion — 

2 : 4:: 3 :C:: 4: 8:: ft: 10, 

2, 3, 4, 5 are antecedents, and 4, 6, 8, 10 arc consequents. 
The plural of the term is also used to designate a person’s 
past life, conduct, and character, as when it is said of 
anyone, “Nothing is known of his anttcedmta." 

ANTELOPE, a group of the Uxor lata or hoofed 
mammals. The rngulates are divided into two groups — 
(1) those in which the hoofs arc odd hi number, as the 
rhinoceros with three and the horse with one; and (2) 
those which have nn even number of hoofs. The even- 
hoofed Ungulates are divided again into two groups — the 
Omnivoua (hippopotamus and swine) and the Kumin- 
ants. The most u* markable characteristic of ruminants 
is that they “chew the cud.” Tho dentition is also 
peculiar; in the upper jaw there are no front teeth, but 
the gum is hardened into a pad, Against which the eight 
lower front teeth bite. There are six back teeth in each 
side of each jaw, hut these are separated by a wide gap 
from the front teeth. Ruminants may he divided into 
the following groups — Cumelid© (camels and llamas), 
Muschidre (musk-deer), Cervid© (deer), Cainclopardalid© 
(giraffe), and Cavicornia. The Cavicornia (hollow-homed) 
possess true horns, which differ from the antlers of deer in 
not being shed, and in being formed of a bony process of 
the forehead bone, covered with a horny sheath. There 
arc three families — tho Ovid© (sheep anti goats), the 
jiovidic (oxen), and the Antelopid© (antelopes). 

Some of tho antelopes, as tho prongbuek of North 
America, the cainbing-outan of the hill forests of Sumatra, 
and tho chamois of the Alps, are in general form and 
habits closely allied to tho goat family; while others, on 
the contrary, of large size and massive contour, ns the 


have four. In some the famuli* arc destitute of horns; in 
others they differ much both in contour and colour from 
the males. 

Like the stag and the fallow deer, antelopes possess 
lachrymal sinuses, often called tear-pits, consisting of a 
sac or fold of the skin beneath the eye. furnished at the 
bottom with a gland which secretes an oily viscid substance 
closely resembling ear-wax. These pits, of greater or less 
extent, are capable of being opened or closed, but their 
precise use is not known; they do not communicate with 
the internal nostrils, and consequently have nothing to do 
with respiration. In most species inguinal pores are 
present; these are deep cutaneous sacs situated in the 
groin, secreting u glutinous waxy substance. In one 
species, the chamois, there is a pit behind each car; it is 
nearly half an inch in depth, and opens externally by a 
small aperture. 

The antelopes are generally covered with smooth short 
hair* some have a mane along the ridge of the neck; in 
certain species there are tufts of hair, called scop© or knee- 
brushes, below the knee-joint of the anterior limbs. The 
ears are usually long and pointed, and the tail is short, 
often tufted. Generally speaking, these animals are gre- 
garious, wandering in herds in search of pasturage, and arc 
thus partially migratory. Some live in pairs, or small 
families only. They are timid, watchful, and cautious, and 
enjoy t lie senses of hearing, sight, and smell in great 
perfection. Africa may he considered -is the headquarters 
of the antelopes ; only two inhabit. Europe, and two North 
America. The precise nainn of the locality tenanted by 
the various species is very lith-rent. Wide plains, the 
steppes of Central Asia, tho karroos of Africa, mountain 
ranges, deep woods, and dense jungles, have all their 
Appropriate species. 

The common antelope, black lmek. or s.isin XAntilnpe 
C4 reirajtrd) is noted for the spiral twist "f its ringed 
horns. It is found in every part of India, and i^ remark- 
able for its extieinc flectness and its wondeifnl agility, 
leaping as much as 12 feet in height, and clearing a space 
of 10 or 12 vards at a single hound. These antelopes 
reside in the open plains, living in families cons sting each 
of fifty or sixty females and a single male, exclusive of a 
number of voting bucks which are stationed around the 
herd as sentinels. On the least alarm the whole troop is 
in rapid motion, and the swiftest dogs are left far behind. 
i The elietah is trained to pounce upon these antelopes by 
; surprise; the hawk is also used, but not flown at the 
| males, on whose horns it would he soon transfixed. It 
harasses and impedes the animal, giving time for the dogs 
! or the hunter to come up. The long sharp horns of the 
I sarin are used as weapons by the fakirs and dervishes of 
1 the Last. 

| The harnessed antelopes (Tragelaphus) are so named 
from many of the aperies having white stripes running 
| down the body, with connecting hands, suggesting the idea 


eland and hartebeest of tho Capo, and its ally the bubal ine 
of Northern Africa, approximate in many points to the ox 
family. Again tho gnus of South Africa in some respects 
approach the buffalo; tho neck, mane, and tail resemble 
those of the horse, and tho general action Is more liko that 
of the horse than that either of the ox, the goat, or the 
elegant gazelle. Tho nyl-ghau of India presents us with 
n very singular form ; and tho bush antelopes, formed for 
diving through the dense brash and jnnglc, have their 
peculiar characters. Again, some antelopes have a broad 
naked muzzlo liko the ox, which fits them for grazing on 
the pasturage of plains and meadows. Others have the 
muzzle attenuated and hairy liko the goat, and browze 
upon plants or nibble tho herbage; sometimes we find an 
intermediate form between these two extremes. In many 
species the females have only two teats, in others they 
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j of harness. These antelopes are natives of South Africa, 
i and are near allies of the eland and koodoo. 

When describing the fauna of the Kembo region, M. Do 
Chaillimavs : — “I saw here several specimens of a very 
beautiful antelope hitherto unknown, which may be con- 
sidered bv far the handsomest antelope yet dUcuvi red in 
Africa.” It is characterized as being in general colour 
bright orange, with a chestnut patch between the horns 
and eyes, below which is a white crescent, having in the 
middle a dark brown stripe ; on each side occur a number 
of white stripes. This is the Bongo antelope (Tragthphur 
albo-i'irgatu*). 

Captain Speke named two beautiful new specie!*. One 
of these, the Cgogo antelope, is about the same size and 
shape us the Indian antelope, but differs in the shape of 
the horns and colour. The other, a waterboc, was found 
20 
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in Karagttd. This species is called Tragelaphus Spekii, 
in honour of the discoverer. It is closely allied to a wuter- 
boc found by Livingstono on the Xpnni Lake. There am 
fifty-five species, according to Giehol, if the caprine ante- 
lopes (chamois) arc" included among the goats ; live-sixths 



Ugngo Antelope (TrrgelaphMB SpekiS). 

of these are African, four-sixths coming from parts lying 
to the south of the Sahara. There are only three species 
from Asia, north of the Himalayan Mountains; the rest 
are native* of the Indo-Malavan region. 

1 he f'dlowingare tin* names of other remarkable antelopes, 
which will b»» noticed under th« ix a respective headings: — 
Add.ix. Iil.mwl.oc. Bb*s.,-bok. fiuhaline, Cambing-outun, 

( J amois. C'hkura. (’Iiiru. Eland. Gazelle, Gnu. Goral, 
ILirtebc* ■>:. Koodoo. [.cchtfe, Madoqua, Nylghau, Orvx, 
I'-dlali. Prergbuck, Keh-bok. Ihit-bok. Saiga, Spring-bok, 
and Stein- hd:. 

ANTENNjE are hom-like members placed on the 
head- of In-eets. Myriap^da. Arachnida. and Crustacea, 
two !ti number in In.’sceti. but more in crabs and lobsters. 

1 l- f y Are always connected with the l»:ui near the ryes, by 
me.ir of a bad and sock*-t. and are composed of minute 
ey! i,d. r- or rings Murre.vd- ely added to earh other, to the 
i.i.ir fj* r of thirty in some butterflies; thus forming a tube 
w. an incloses nerws for sensation. muscles for moving, as 
we'l as air pipes* and cells. 

f uf; form of the antennae is exceedingly various, some 
being simple, some featheied, some clubbed, and others 
comb- soaped, and so on ad infinitum. They vary also 
greatly .:i length, and in one kind of beetle are four times 
the length * f the b*»<]y. 

r ^ thf * higher Gmstacea. as the lobster, there are 
oiMiiif t organs of bearing placed at the base of the larger 
anteuue. 1 liat insert-, hear m # y l#c r* adily believed ; they 
utt-r or pr du'c sounds by way of calls to uuh other, as 
wo \.ay not.ee in the cricket, grasshopper, treebopper, j 


doath-watch, and others ; and judging from analogy It is at 
least probabio that the auditory nerves are those of the 
antenna?. From the experiments of Sir J. Lubbock it 
may, however, be inferred that ants neither utter any 
souud nor ore any way affected by sounds. In some 
, insects the antenna: appear to be used ns feelers. If wo 
! watch one of the ichneumon flies traversing any surface, 
! we shall observe its antenna in rapid motion, touching 
I again and again the ground before it. Ants employ their 
I mi ten nac os organs of communication, and by their means 
1 receive or convey information. Their antenna: enable 
| these insects, as it is asserted, to avail themselves of 
, numerous signals, which are understood among themselves, 
; and this Huber termed antennal language ; but whether 
j the signals of direction, information, or greeting are invori- 
j ably made by the antenna: or not, and what those signal- 
motions really are, wc cannot positively demonstrate. Wo 
i cannot doubt that the antenna: arc the organs of soino 
• important sense ; and from the relative size of tho nerve* 
: supplied to them, of a sense extremely acute. 

ANTENNA'RIUS is a genus of fishes nearly allied to 
«>ur British fish the Axgi.lck. It is an inhabitant of mid- 
< ocean in the tropics. A very bad swimmer, it attuehes 
itself to floating sea-weed, and is thus carried by wind and 
1 currents far and wide, and is often found on the coasts of 
terftperate climes. It has tho power of assimilating its 
colour to any object to which it cling*, and with tho 
movable spines on the top of its head probably attracts 
and preys upon fish, like the angler. 

ANTEQUE'RA, a town in tin* province of Malaga, 
Spain. The plain in which it stands is one of the richest 
in the province, from its being irrigated by tho rivers 
Guadaljorco and Lavilla, and produces all kinds of grain, 
fruit, wine, and oil. The neighbouring mountains abound 
in fine wood, white, black, and red marble, limestone, and 
gypsum. About 8 miles north-wi^t of the town is a lake 
of salt water, 4 miles in length and a mile in breadth, which 
in tho summer months, from the watery particles Wing 
evaporated, becomes a solid ma>3 of rock. Tho manu- 
factures of Antcqucra consist of common woollen stuffs, 
j silk, leather, paper, and soap. There are several churches 
and convents, a college, and an old castle. Antoquera, 
j which occupies a commanding position, is situated on tho 
! railway, by which Malaga and Granada are placed in direct 
j communication with the rest of Spain. It lias extensive 
; remains, and is supposed to be the Homan Antiquaria. 

After its capture from the Moors, in 1410, it becume ono 
j <>f the chief posts of tho Christian power in the peninsula, 
j Population, 80,000. 

I AkrHXUUN'TXCS arc medicines used for the dc- 
! struction or expulsion of worms from the human intestines. 

At least six varieties of these parasites are known to infest 
| the human body, bnt their origin or the modo of their 
j introduction to the system are subjects which arc not yet 
fully investigated. Tho most common is the large round 
worm (A$cari» lumbricoide m) which is found in the smaller 
intestines. It is veiy like an earth-worm in appearance, 
but of a lighter colour, and is more pointed At the ends. It 
'Aries in length from 1 to 6 or 6 inches, and is sometimes 
found in large numbers, though in general bnt ono or two 
are present. The best remedy for getting rid of them ia 
AAiitonine, the active principle of wonnseed. Tho dose Is 
from 2 to 6 grains, in a little castor oil, or combined with 
an equal quantity of jalap powder, taken in the morning, azi 
hour or two before breakfast. Tills should be repeated for 
two or three mornings, and attention should also be paid to 
the improvement of the general health. Another parasite 
infesting tho small intestines is the tape-worm, of which 
there are three varieties— the Tania solium or common 
tape-worm, the Tania rmdwmnallata or hookies* tape- 
worm, and the Bothriocephaha latu§ or broad tapo-wonn, 
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which is very common in Russia, Poland, and Switzerland, 
but is seldom found in Great Britain. The origin of the tape- 
worm has been more clearly traced than that of some of 
the other parasites, and it is found to occur most frequently 
where much pork is consumed, and is generally introduced 
into the system by means of raw or underdone meat. Its 
general appearance is pretty well known. Tt varies in 
length from a yard to 20 feet, and it sometimes causes 
considerable functional derangement. Various medicines 
are nsed to procure its expulsion, among which may he 
mentioned the male shield fern {Aspidium felix mai\ot 
which the dose in 1 drnclim of the liquid extract of the 
root ; koiis.so, prepared from the flowers and tops of 
the Jirayera anthehnintica , an Abyssinian plant, of which 
the dose is half an ounce, taken in a little water ; and an 
infusion of the bark of the pomegranate root, made by 
.soaking 2 oz. of the bruised bark for twenty-four hours 
in a quart of water, which is afterwards boiled down 
to onc-half. and is taken in three doses, separated by 
intervals of about half an hour. All these medicines are 
taken fasting ; the patient should go to bed without supper, 
and take the medicine the tirst thing in the morning. They 
act freely on the stomach ami bowels, and the intruder is 
usually expelled at once. The worm diminishes in breadth 
towards the head, aiul the neek is long and thread-like in 
appearance. This should always he looked for, ns tf it 
icinuins in the body it will go on forming fresh joints. If 
the head comes away no further trouble need be anticipated, 
but if it does not smaller doses of thn extract of the male 
fern root of about ten diops should ho taken three or four 
times a day for several days. The parasite should he burned 
when expelled, or strong carbolic acid should be poured 
o\er it. 

Another form of worm which infests the larger bowel or j 
rectum is the thread or seat worm, of which there are two 
varieties — the long thread worm ( Triekocephalit dispar) 
and tlu* A 8 car is rermirularis or maw* -worm, which resides in 
the lower part of the bowel. They are of common occurrence 
in children, and are sometimes found in large numbers, w-hen 
they cause considerable itching and irritation. The best 
inode of treatment is the injection of an infusion of quassia, 
of salt and water, or of tincture of steel, a tablcspoonful 
of which should be mixed with a pint of cold water. This 
should he repeated daily until the worms are destroyed. 

In all cases the greatest care should be taken to destroy 
completely the parasites expelled from the body, and per- 
sonal cleanliness should be carefully attended to. The 
oMim of the tape-worm is destroyed when the meat in 
which it is deposited is fully cooked, but districts iu which 
the people indulge iu underdone or raw meat are generally 
found to be infested with it. In Abyssinia, where beef is 
generally eaten raw, the tape-worm is exceedingly common, 
ami scarcely any of the inhabitants escape its attack. 

ANTHEM, a musical composition for the church scr- 
% ice, somewhat in the form of a motet. It is almost 
pi culiar to the Church of England, and forms an integral 
part of the cathedral sen-ice. 

The words of nn anthem are selected from Scripture, 
and the music varies in treatment to almost any extent, 
according to the sense of the words. Anthems containing 
parts for solo voices are called verso anthems, and such 
junta are called verses ; anthems for chorus only are called 
full anthems. Some anthems are unaccompanied, but most 
have nn orgau part. Specimens of Elizabethan anthems 
rxi.st in considerable numbers; especially those of Gibbons 
and Tallis arc remarkably fine works. A cluster of cxccl- 
li-nt anthem writers flourished at the Restoration, the 
music taking its tone rather from Lully and the French 
than from the Elizabethan school, as befitted the French 
taste of his sacred majesty, who “ being n brisk and airy 
prince was soon tired with the grave and solemn way which 


had been established by Tallis, Byrd, and others.” Pelham 
Humphreys, Wise, and Blow made king Charles, as Pepys 
remarked, “ keep good time with his hand all along the 
anthem.” The great Purcell followed, and with him Croft, 
Weldon, and Clarke. The following century (eighteenth) 
gave us Greene, Boyce, and Haiti. shill, and the twelve 
Cliandos Anthems of Handel ; and the present day is rich 
with composers in this ever-varying and delightful ** form.” 
whose elasticity is such that Tallis and Gounod find them- 
selves alike free within its bounds. 

It is possible that the word anthem is derived from 
antiphon , and was originally an untiphonal or responsive 
composition ; but such a character lias never been absolutely 
known to belong to it. 

The English school has always excelled in the composi- 
tion of anthems. Tallis led the way in full anthems, and 
wits immediately followed by Byrd and Tarrant; since whose 
time down to and including our own day (excepting per- 
haps the commencement of the present century) England 
has never been without musicians celebrated in this class of 
comjHisition. 

AW'THEMIS is the genus of plants to wbirii the 
useful herb camomile belongs. It is one of the C«>M- 
rosrr.i:, and is distinguished by having the Ecales that 
surround its flower-heads overlapping, and membranous at 
the border; hv the outer florets being of one row, strap- 
shaped, and haring pistils only; while those of the centre 
are tubular, with both stamen* and pistils; by the pappus 
being a membranous margin or nltogetner wanting; and by 
the receptacle on which ‘ ! u* Aowpis stand being convex, 
and covered with little chati v m ales. 

Anthemis nobilis , or camomile, is frequent in a wild 
state on many of the commons near London, where it adds 
a peculiar richness of colour and fragrance to the turf. It 
is a Aery dwarf plant, with finely-cut downy Aavc*; its 
flower-heads are white in the ray, but deep yellow in the 
disk ; all the parts arc intensely bitter, but especially the 
little yellow flowers of the disk; for this rc.wm the wild 
blossoms are far more efficacious than those of the cultivated 
sort, in which there is scarcely an} disk, the flowers of the 
ray having almost entirely usurped their place. 

There is another wild plant, called Anthemis cotuia or 
mayweed, which must not be confounded with camomile, 
to which it bears great resemblance. It may be distin- 
guished by its being an erect branching plant, with quite 
smooth leaves and an exceedingly disagreeable and powerful 
odour. 

Anthemis tincturia is u«cd in France by dyers for the 
sake of a brilliant yellow tint which is obtained from it. 

Camomile is an excellent bitter and tonic agent. Given 
in powder, or pill, or extract, with addition of a few drops 
of the oil, it is of great service in dyspepsia, atonic gout, 
and in intermittent fevers. The infusion may ho made the 
vehicle for alkalies or acids. When tepid it is emetic, 
and may be given beneficially in dyspepsia, and at the 
commencement of catarrh (particularly influenza) and 
hooping-cough. The decoction is an objectionable form, 
as it dissipates the oil. Even the infusion should be made 
with cold water. The infusion of camomile, either warm 
or cold, furnishes an excellent application to weak eyes, or 
after exposure to the wind in travelling. This used early 
will often ward oft 1 inflammation. 

AN THER, in botany, is the name givoi. to the head of 
the stamen. The Stamkns are the parts of the flower 
which come next inside the corolla, and usually consist of 
fine stalks ( filaments ) with heads {anthers). The anther 
is generally composed of two lobes, which contain a yellow 
dust ( pallet.), the fertilizing agent. When the pollen is 
ripe the lobes open, generally by a vertical slit, but in 
others, e.y. the heath family, by pores at tlio top. Some- 
times the slit is placed inwards towards the pistil (ia- 
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trorte ), sometimes at the sides or outwards (extreme). 
In most cases self-fertilization is impossible, as either the 
anther ripens and decays before the pistil matures ( pro - 
terawlrous plants), or the pistil matures before the anther 
( proterogynous ). In the daisy and other composites the 
anthers are joined together in a cylinder round the pistil 
(syngenesiousX The lobes are united bv a part called the 
cotmectice^ which in most flower:* is small. In sab i.i the 
connection is long, hinged at the middle to the filament, 
with the lobes at each end, so that one stands at some 
distance veitieally below the other, and this lias little or 
no pollen. When a bee thrusts its head into the flower it 
pushes the lower lobe upwards, and tints the upper one is 
brought down and brushed against the bee's back; the 
pollen is shed, and carried oil’ to be rubbed on the stigma 
of another salvi i. See Citoss-FhiiTii.i/.ArinN. 

ANTHERIDIUM, in botany, designates certain cells 
or masses of cells in th*wrrless plants, that give rise to 
the male reproductive bodies called *p<rmnto^tirk. 

ANTHOL OGY, a compound (ircek word, iw-d meta- 
phorically, which signifies “a garland of flowers.*’ Jt con- 
sists of short poems on amatory, convivial, moral, funereal, 
monumental, de>ciipti\e, dedicator)’, satirical, and humorous 
subject-*. Tin ir eli uat ti ri^tic merit cuii-i-ts in the just cx- 
pres-ion of a single thought with bre\it) and jnietic hi-auty. 
The term anthnh>yy is peculiarly appropriated to a collec- 
tion of (inrk epigrams; but tie* word epiguin is not hen* 
used in the Coiithicd n^e of a pointed and witty conceit, 
hut in the more enl ujed and lit* r.il accept itioii of all in- 
grrlptinn. i he cailn *t Hid t lov.-vt appljt ation of tlic term 
epigram was to cotalu sh*>rt *eiit* nets insi rihed on offerings 
in th*. temples, in buildings, and -latuC'% 'I lie largest por- 
tion of tlio>e poll, cted ill the (..reek Anthology were writt< n 
in honour of the dead, or as tributes to biautv in gratitude 
for ac epfllnc*. ir in complaint on account of i ejection ; 
some of are pin*>g\iics on li%ing end illustrious \ ir- 

tm*: otlnrs contain hi I* f nnuiL of lemarkahle events; 
otiars agi!u coii-Ut of n'r-ervatioiiN mi human life, for the 
most part in a dirk style of toloming. 

Mi h-agiT the Sy lian lived, probably soiim what h <*» than a 
century hefoie the Oiri-ti in era. ami i- g.-n. t ally understood 
to haw hem the first who mill etui tin -caltcred fragments 
of the (ircr k iiis« riptlw wU'-e. Th«- tir-t ]*iinted edition of the 
Greek Anthoh gia was that of La'r.uj*. which appeared at 
Florence in 1 11*4. Most nations ha\e their own Anthoh gv. 

ANTHOXAN THUM i> a genu- < f Gkassi.s belong- 
ing to the tiife Fi.ala:m* a-. ll.e flowers are arranged 
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1 k«b» r t' c *■? ilk. I'.acJi consists 

Ci *' Uowtr ,ind *-vj i:\;»*rf<'t; it is com- 


pressed at the sides, and has two glumes — the lower one 
small and one-veined, the upper large And thrcc-vcincd. 
There are only two stamens in the flower. The sweet- 
scented vernal grass (Anthoxanthum odoratmn) is the 
only species found in Britain ; hut there nro two forms of 
this — one growing in w'oods with yelloia anthers and the 
other in pastures with the authers purple. It may he at 
once known among other native British grasses by having 
only two stamens constantly in all the flowers. It grows 
alwut a foot high, and though it has less saccharine matter 
than most fodder grasses it is considered a valuable ingre- 
dient on account of its containing a resin ( coumarin\ Tim 
sweet scent of new-mown hay is dno to the coumnrin. and 
this fragrant principle occurs also in woodruff, mclilot, and 
the Tonquin bean. Some are of opinion that hay-fever is 
cause d hv th e action of coumarin on the brain. 

ANTHRACENE (C U H 10 ), synonymous with paranaph- 
thalin, a solid hydrocarbon occurring in coal tar. It was 
first obtained by Dumas ami Laurent in 1*32. In 186H 
Graebc and Liehcrmann discovered that alizarin is con- 
verted into anthracene when heated with finely divided 
zinc. The discovery of the comerse reaction, or the con- 
version of anthracene into alizarin, soon followed, and thus 
nil entirely new industry was created, namely, the manu- 
facture of dye stuffs up to that time only obtainable from 
the madder trihe. 

One hundred tons of coal tar yield about (H!3 of a toil 
of anthracene ; or I ton of anthracene eau he obtained 
from the distillation of ‘2000 tons of coal, 
j The rough product, termed anthracene oil, sent into the 
j market by the coal-tar distiller, is allowed t«» stand in 
i tanks until the solid hydroearlwins ha\c separated, and 
| the de]KHited matter filtered through sackcloth hags, the 
mother liquor being finally squeezed out by hydraulic 
pressure, or by a centrifugal machine, followed hv hydraulic 
pressure. The mother liquors are again distilled, and the 
solid products treated after the same fashion. The crude 
anthracene is purified by hot and cold pressing and wash- 
ing with distillates of pctrolcnm. For the final purification 
Schuler recommends distillation, or rather sublimation, a 
current of air being driven into the retort. Tolerably pure 
anthracene is driven o\er, and condenses in yellowish snow- 
like flakes. This is boiled with freshly distilled petroleum 
boiling at 120° to 150° C., and filtered and well pressed. 
Chemical purity is attained by crystallizing two or three 
, times from alcohol, subliming the product, and washing 
with ether. 

| When pure, anthracene crystallizes in shining white 
1 scales or j homboidal tables. When obtained by sublima- 
tion, it forms a wry light mass of pearly white flakes. It 
melts at 213 y C„ anil distils at about 3fiO f> (\ It suh- 
1 limes easily, yielding a fat id and irritating vapour. Carbon 
disulphide dissolves I '7 per cent, of anthracene, cold benzoin? 
ir'j j»er cent., and alcohol O'fl per cent. In water ami 
aqueous alcohol it is insoluble. Nascent hydrogen unites 
with it, forming anthracene hydride (G J4 1I I2 ). With 
chlorine, diehlornnthraccne (C^I^Clj) and dichloranthrn- 
< «*i:e tetrachloride (C J4 If*Cl r ,) are produced, llrondm? 
b uns similar compound*. Oxidizing agents convert it 
into anthiaquinonc and it* derivative*. Concentrated wul- 
phtirir .u-id dissolves anthracene with the production of 
aiitlii.v^ne mono- and di-sulphonic acids. See Ai.i/.ahin. 

AN THRACITE, a block, light, mineral substance, a 
'as i. fy of coal. It w also called blind coal and planet 

• onl. Its specific gravity is about 1*400. It is slowly 

• «Mihii'tihlf, but without flame; and it 00111 . 1111 * fl.'l jmt 
** nt. of pure carbon; it is, in fact, a mineral charcoal. 
N.iphtha may U* considered aa one extremity of the mineral 
e 11 liomiwju* substances, and Anthracite ns the other. Tar, 
petroleum. bitumen, asphaltimi, and the various kinds of 
coal, foi’ii the intermediate members of the scries. 
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Ilischof lias calculated that it would take 12 feet in 
depth of compact vegetable debris to make 1 foot of 
anthracite coal; so that, allowing for impurities, a bed 
30 feet in thickness, such ns occurs in Wilkcsbiirre, must 
have been formed by a mass of vegetable 1 matter at least 
800 feet tiiick. Anthracite is used for fuel where ;i 
smokeless tiro is necessary, as in hop-drying, but it is 
much more difficult to light than ordinary coal. In 
America it is also made use of for smelting iron. When* 
coal-beds have been much uphenved and contorted the coal 
loses its bitumen and becomes anthracite. An instructive 
instance of this occurs in Pennsylvania, where bitumin- 
ous coal is found ill the horizontal beds to the westward. 
Travelling south-eastward, the beds become bent and 
dislocated, with loss of part of the bitumen; until in the 
Appalachian Mountains, near l’ottsville, they are found 
quite turned over, and the coal has become a true anthra- 
cite. This variety of coal is also found in South Wales, 
Linlithgowshire, and Kilkenny. 

ANTHROPOL OGY (Mp**. man, and Xoy§i, an 
account) is, in its widest sense, the natural history of 
man. It takes n general and connected view of the 
iiifrictu.'C'i anived at in other sciences concerning his 
bodily and mental nature. Oil the one .side it considers 
the anatomy and physiology, thus fixing his place in 
nature, and, moreover, investigates the varieties or races of 
mankind. On the other side — the mental aspect — it 
inquires into the works of mail, which inquiry, if it deal 
with prehistoric times, forms part of Aiu*ii.K(»i.(m;y ; and 
investigates the growth of language, religion, ethics, and 
law. Another brunch of anthropology is Rtiinoi.imiy, which 
takes move particular account of the customs and institu- 
tions of uncivilized tribes. 

I. Species, —tjuatrefages limits the object of anthropo- 
logy to ‘*the study of man as a species,” ami we will 
follow him in our inquiry whether there is only one species, 
or whether the various groups of man, tfneh as Kuinpe.in 
and Negro, represent so many distinct species. Those who 
accept the latter doctrine (“ Polygenists **) argue from tie* 
great difference apparent in colour of skin, character of 
hair, size of body, dimensions of the skull and other parts 
of the body. On the other hand, those who believe 
that the various groups are raws belonging to the same 
s]H*eies (“ Monogcn fids") point out that iu every one of 
these particulars there are very much greater differences 
between races of animals belonging to the same species 
— fur instance, in the various breeds of dogs; that the 
characters of a group ( e.g . height and colour) blend into 
those of another by invisible shades, independent lv, in 
many cases, of their having intercrossed ; and, moreover, 
that these reappear in other widely separated groups. An 
important argument is urged by Quntrefages from the 
consideration of the phenomena characteristic respectively 
of mongrels and hybrids. Crossing between individuals 
belonging to different races, and the consequent production 
of mongrels, is of constant occurrcnco in nature, and some- 
times increases fertility ; whereas crossing between spent* 
to produce hybrids hardly ever occurs naturally, is only 
effected artificially and with great difficulty iu a few species, 
and in nearly every case lessens the power of reproduction. 
The mongrel offspring is fertile, and produces a race with 
intermediate characters, but always liable to reproduce 
those of cither of the parental types. The hybrid offspring, 
on tho other hand, is only ill rare cases fertile, and then 
cither gradually (lies out, or, varying without any tendency 
to become a fixed race, at lost reverts to one of the original 
types ami loses the power of varying towards the other, 
i'hcso law's, if valid, leave no doubt as to the unity of the 
human species. Darwin confirms this. “Tho races of 
man,” ho says, “are not sufficiently distinct to co-exist 
without fusion, and this it is which iu all ordinary coses 


affords the usual test of specific distinctness/’ A difficulty 
arises from the fact that these races for a long period have 
to a very great degree remained fixed, ami the question is 
put how these could have coine by xaii.ition fuun a single 
stock. Mr. A. R. Wallace lias suggested that in primitive 
times, when man could not provide s*» well against climate 
and want of fund, he was mom plastic than in historic 
times to the influence of external circumstances. 

II. Mans place in A 'at are . — Li nil reus placed man with 
apes, monkeys, lemurs, and h.its iu his first order Prim- 
ates ; and although many zoologists class him apait from 
apes, it is not on account of the anatomical but of tho 
mental and moral, diffen nccs. Huxley, while including 
man among Primates, acknowledges “an immeasurable and 
practically infinite divergence, ending in the present enor- 
mous gulf between tin* family of apes and the family of 
man/’ See Man. 

III. Origin of the Unman Spirits , — Lucie are two 

theories hdd with icgard to man’s origin — the on*- of 
special creation, the other of evolution from some lower 
type. Haeckel with much confidence trace* tin- develop- 
ment of man from a creature which he calls an “np(■-man. ,, 
thence from the uld-woiM apes, and so on, till at last la 
leaches a simple “peck of protoplasmic matter, tin monera , 
Darwin is of opinion that we aie “abb* pa it hilly to restore, 
during successive periods, but not iu due order of time, the 
structure of our early progenitors. 'Ibis can be effected 
by means of the rudiments with h man still lct.iin*. by the 
ch.iractcis which occasionally make tin ir appeatuiice in lum 
through rev vision, and . the aid of the piineiplcs of 
morphology and enibiyol.. y. The early piogenitors of 
mail were no doubt cnee covered with hair, b«»tli sexes 
having hoards; their ears wen* pointed and capable of 
movement; and thcii bodies were provided wit h a tail 
having the proper muscles. Tlicir limbs and bodies were 
also acted on bv many muscles which now only occasionally 
reappear, but are normally present in the <)uadrnmana. 
. . . The foot, judging from the condition of the great- 

toe in tin* fu.*tus. was tlaii jin bciisib*; and our progenitors, 
lio doubt, were arboreal in tbiir habits, frequenting some 
warm, finest did laud. The males weu* provided with 
great canine teeth, which served them a* formidable 
weapons. At a much callin' peiiod the eye was protected 
by a third eyelid or nictitating membrane. At a still 
eailicr period the progenitors of nnn must have been 
aquatic in tlicir habits, for morphology plainly tells ns 
that our lungs consist of a modified sw im-bladdoi , which 
once served as a float. The clefts on the neck in the 
embryo of man show where the branchia* once r\i*tcd. At 
alwnit this period the true kidneys were replaced by the 
corjMira wolfliana. The heart existed as a simple puls.it ing 
vessel, and the chorda dorsalis took the place of a vertebral 
column. Those early pi edecessors of man. thus seen in 
the dim recedes of time, must have been as lowly organized 
as the lancelot or ampbioxus, or even stil 1 more lowly 
organized.” St. lleorge Mivart grants the possibility of 
the evolution of the body, but demands belief for the 
super natural creation of the soul. Wallace, who formu- 
lated the theory of the oiigin of species about the same 
time as Darwin, holds diverse views with regard to mail. 
According to him immediate and pi rsonal utility is the 
only cause which sets selection iu action. It was utility 
alone which caused the development fiom apes of a 
superior being, inhabiting a warm region, and of s. triable 
habits, but still incapable of thought or moral feeling. 
Towards the caily part of the tertiary period an unknown 
cause began to develop this ape-like animal's intelligence, 
which became more useful than any other organic modifica- 
tion. Selection acted in this direction. The superiority 
acquired hv the intelligence has removed man from the law 
of action of morphological transmutations, and so while 
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intellect has so vastly increased the body lms not varied 
much. Selection admittedly cannot produce variation 
which is injurious, but neither can it produce one that 
is useless. It cannot then produce an orpin in such pro- 
portions as would go beyond its degree of present utility. 
Now in savages there are orpins whose development is 
out of all proportion with their prea nt utility and even 
faculties and physical characters which are useless or 
injurious, at least to theindhidu.il. “ Hut if it can be 
proved that these modifications, though dangerous or 
Useless at the time of their first appearance. ha\e become 
much more useful, and are now indispensable to fhe com- 
plete development of the intellectual and lroial nature of 
mail, we ought to believe in the existence 01 an intelligent 
action, foreseeing ami providing for the future, just as we 
should do when we see a hieeder set to woik to produce :i 
detinite improvement in any direction in any cultivated 
plant domestic animal.” Though the brain of savages 
i» t«i that of civilized nations :is .*» : fi, the intellectual muni- 
festat'oiis aie .i" l : 1»H)U. A brain a little more highly 
diviluprd than a goi ilia's weiild apparently be sufficient for 
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alotiO capable of producing “the wonder and 
■ ui».ver-e” — man. 

' Mnnlin'L — Every one admits the existence 
i-i« 'I he Negio. Australian, Chinese, and 
i\ • as:ly be di-tuigni-di'-d fr* m one another; 

” r ’• t to -t *e preiisoly the characteristics, and 

to uk t!.e 1 nut-, of udi group. Character'*, 


however, do exist more or less permanent and strongly 
marked, which when taken together arc of great value. In 
considering the races of man wo are indebted to Tylor’a 
“ Anthropology/ 7 It has Wen found that the physical or 
anatomical characters arc the most useful ; the moral and 
intellectual como next; and finally, if proper enro be taken, 
hints may be gleaned from language, religion, nnd social 
customs. The evidenco supplied by the colour of the skin 
has always been considered one of the chief marks of race. 
The Egyptians, three or four thousand years ago, depicted 
the four races known to them in their hieroglyphic 
writings. In a rather conventional manner they coloured 
representations of themselves red-hrown, the inhabitants 
of Canaan yellow-brown, the Libyans of North Africa 
yellow-white, and the Ethiopians coal-black. Caste 
(Sau.sk. vanm , colour) arose in India from a distinction of 
“colour” between the light-coloured Aryan conquerors 
and the dark natives. Amongst Europeans two varieties 
may be traced — the northern fair-white (Saxon) typ’i 
ami the southern dark-white (Keltic) type. Other colours 
are the yellowish-brown of the Chinese, the full-brown of 
the American Indians, the deep-brown of the 
Australian natives, and tin* black-brown of 
the negroes. Dr. Broca drew out a gi.ulu- 
nted series of colours to bo used as a st.md.ud 
of reference. Next to the colour of the skin 
the shape of the skull is the best te-t of race, 
JM’/ius introduced a method of lompnnng 
the length and breadth of I lie skull. If the 
length of any skull he represented as loo, 
then the percentage represented by the 
breadth is called the “cephalic index.” In 
tig. I the cephalic index of the Negro is 70, 
of the European SO. and H.> m the Samoyed. 
The first skull is “ dolichocephalic ” or long- 
headed, the second “ mc.soccph.ilic ” or middle- 
1 leaded, and the third “ hraebyeeph.il ie ” or 
short-headed. The same figure shows dif- 
ferent views in each sknll of the zyff*nnn joining the 
temples to the cheek-l>onc. Tho sliap 1 * of the skull is 
important, and the di-tancc from the rent re of the line 
of greatest breadth. Fig. 2 shows how races differ hi 
being “ forward-jawed ” ( prognathou ti) or “ upright -jaw ed ” 
(orM nfjnnt hons ». Since power of intellect depends in .some 
measure upon the size of the brain, the capacity of tin* 
brain -case in measured by filling it with sand; and it has 
been found that in the Australian this is on the average 7!) 

cubic inches, HO in the African, and PI in the 
European. Tho structure mid arrangement 
of the hair is of some inipm tuucc ; the 
Papuan has frizzy hair, tho Negro woolly, 
the European wavy or curly, while the 
American, the Mongolian, and the Malayan 
have straight hair. The average height varies 
from o feet 11 inches in the Patagonians to 
4 feet <> inches in tho Bushmen of South 
Africa, but even this difference is a small pro- 
portion <A tin* height, especially as compan d 
witli the differences in various In cods of 
animals. The features, depending to some 
degree upon the form of the skull, are very 
often good marks of race. Tho negro, for instance, has a 
mu row skull, convex forehead, projecting jaws, snub nose, 
and fleshy lips. The relation between constitution nnd climate 
is a well-known fact. English children do not thrive in 
India, and Hindus an* unable to endure our variable climate. 

'I he latest classification of races is that by Professor 
Huxley. According to him there are four principal types 
— the Australioid, Negroid, Mongoloid, ami Xnntliochroic 
(fair skin), and to these he Jidda a fifth variety, the Mdnno- 
chroic (dark -skin). The Anstralioids huve a chocolate- 
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brown skin, their ryes are dark-brown or black, tlie hair low castes of the sonth. It is possible that some of the 
black and wavy, the skull dolichocephalic, the brow-ridges Umbrian tribes are closely related, and this would seem to 
strongly marked, the jaw projecting, the lips coarse, and imply that the ancient Egyptians were of the same stock, 



Malay. 



American Indian. 

though probably mixed with Asiatics In the Negroids 
tlie skin and cjrs .11 c dark-brown or brnwn-bhfck. the hair 
black ami woolly, the vkull d-dichocopluhr, tlie brow- 
ridges ret pi utiiinent, tlie j:o\ project i 117. the lins coarse 



Negro. 


the nose broad. Tho Australian savages form the type, and projecting, and the nose flat and broad. This race is 
and probably to the same race belong tho people who best represented by the African negroes inhabiting regions 
Inhabited India before the invasion by tho Aryans from lying near the equator. The Bushmen of Sonth Africa are 
the north, and are now represented by the bill tribes and thought to be a modification of this type, and the HotteuUt 
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a cross between the Negroid and Bushman. The skin of 
the Bashmnu is yellowish -brown, and his stature is diminu- 
tive. Another modification is funned by the Negritos, 
inhabiting the Andaman Islands, Malay Peninsula, Philip- I 
pines, aud other islands from New (iuinca to Fiji (Mela- | 
nesia), as well as Tasmania. The skin is daik. the hair j 
woolly, and skull dolichocephalic. The Mongoloids inhabit | 
the region lying east of a line drawn from Lapland to ! 
Siam. The skin is ) el lowisli -brown, eyes black, hair | 
black and straight, the skull hraehvccphalic, the blow- • 
ridges not prominent, the nose small ami flat, the eyes 1 
oblique, and the stature short iiihI squat. The Chinese i 
and Japanese only dither in the skull being dolichocephalic, i 
• Hungarians and Finns show their connection by their 
language lather than by physical structure. The Micro- ! 
ncsinns. Polynesians, and Maoris are probably mixtuies of | 
Malays and Melanesians. It is generally supposed that I 
the American Indians belong to the Mongoloids of j 
Kastern Asia. The Xanthoehmi or “fair whites” inhabit 1 
Northern Europe, ami may be traced as far south as Noitli j 
Africa and as far east as lndi.L The skin is almost 
colourless, nis blue or grey, hair varies from straw -vellow 
to chestnut, skull mcsocephnlic, anil stature tall. 'Ibev . 
mingle with the Melaiiochroi in the south and west, and 
with the* Mongoloids mi the north and east. The Melano- 
ehroi or dark whites are repiesentod by Kelts, and popula- 
tion* of .South F.urope. as Spaniaids, (Leeks, and Ai.ilis. 
The Melaneehroi may perhaps be accounted fer as the 
result nf irossing between the Xanthoehroi and the 
Austraii* id**. 

ANTHROPOMOR PHISM i a coni] Miund Greek wmd. 
n.ide up from nnth ropns, man, md morphi. form) literally 
signiti* s tin* repr» s. utatiou of the human form, hut it is 
Used to signiiy the representation of the Deity under a 
human f-irtii. I ho Egyptians repiesentcd deities under 
human I*»r;ns as wi 11 a*- those of animals, and sometimes 
us. J a coinh.uatioii "f the two. '1 be Peisians. as Ib rodotus 
tells us (n.c. 1 1 1 adond tie* Supreme Being under tin 
' 1 s.bb* form of their own making, hut they worshipped oil 
toe tops of the mountains and sacrificed to tie* suu and 
‘mom. to e.iitii, fire, \\at»r. and the winds. The popular 
idea of the ancient Greeks never separated the idea of supe- 
rior powi is from the represi ntation c»f them under a human * 
form; and Li their mythology and art each deity had his 
distinguishing attributes and cluructei i-ti* 1 human shape. 

Amor.g t!.* J ancient Hebrews we find that anthropo- 
in'-rpuY ideas pit y ailed inir-t extensively at the early peiiod 
•if tie r l.i-tory. The Scriptures arc full of terms applied 
t.i <ri .1 yyj i. h jaojieily i elate to human beings, and we read 
of th** i_y-s. the car. th«- aim. the baud, and tin* fiet of 
( i f, d. I 1 , sural places also tl)** Supreme Being is r**pie- 
sei.ted after the i*lea of an Oriental soyereign. as a monarch 
sea teii up >u a throne surrounded by lii.s attendants and 
!M shi nger-. It in not clear, howevir. bow these teims or 
ivp.-e*! i. tali' r.s were und* Mood bv th»* wiiters. and tin* 
c om i «• > ri n*-* of similar i xpres.sioiis by Christian theologians 
and teiili»rs at tin* present day should warn us against the 
s':ppo-;t:oi, that they were taken by the Hi brews in any 
strii tly I.t* r.d •m-u-vc. ]t is certain that during the hitter 
period -d their iu-tory they held the loftiest conceptions nf 
tie* ‘■p.rituahty. wisdx'ii, j«owi-r v and b* neficcnee of tin* 
.'suppiia Jboi.g. »nd these truths are set forth in .some of 
the psajus and prophecies with the utmost clearness and 
f 1 Tl *■. 

It is *,v:d*\t. howevir, that while it is very difficult to 
form a c on** pi, on of things spiritual •■xrept hy analogy 
from tl.’ugs natural, tl,* re must always he a danger attend- 
ing th* n-e of t* nr»- !iorrow*-d from our own natuir. of 
funning j (arrow and limit**] id* as of the infinite God. The 
tendency l< ’ this .s ulw av - exi-ting. and meds ever to b« 
gi; kd in t:..ol*>gif al >t?id v or meditation. In 


the early church tho Audcans, a Syrian monastic sect which 
existed in tho fourth century, held tho belief that God was 
]K>sscsscd of a human shape, and the Waldcnsos have been 
unjustly accused of tho same error. 

A somewhat similar notion lias been held by certain 
philosophers, and Hobbes, Forster, And Priestley in their 
speculations invest God with a subtle but yet material 
body. Some of the German school, on the other hand, in 
their efforts to get rid of anthropomorphism, reject tho 
idea of personality, speak in vague tenns of the “subjective 
consciousness of God in tho human soul,” or regard the 
Divine Being as simplv the moral order of the universe.” 

ANTIARIS. See Utah Trick. 

ANTI BES, a town of France, formerly in tho depart- 
ment of Var, hut since 18150 in Alpcs Maritime*, is a 
fortified seaport on the Mediterranean, .surrounded by olive, 
orange, and vine plantations. The town is most beautifully 
situated on a promontory, and commands a charming 
Mediterranean view of the Bay of Nice and tho Alpcs 
Mari times. The population amounts to <1000, and arc 
chiefly engaged in the fisheries and the coasting trade; 
the piiucipal articles of their commerce being salt fish, 
wine, olive oil, oranges, figs, and other dried fruits. Thu 
anchovies prepared hero are held in great estimation. 
The harbour is small but deep, defended by a square foil 
built on a rock, and funned by a long semicircular jetty, 
which terminates in a lighthouse, and is bordered hy a quay 
and a range of arcades. The most remarkable buildings 
aie the parish church, two high towers, built, it is said, 
long before the Christian era, and the town-hull. It has 
a naval s* bool and a tribunal of commerce. Antibes is the 
ancient Anti polls* and is said to have been founded ns a 
Greek colony n.r. iMU. It ranked as an Italian city under 
Augustus, mid has numerous Roman remains. It was 
devastated by the Saracens in tho ninth century, but its 
defences were afterwards restored by Francis I. and Henry 
IV. In 17-lfi, during the Austrian War of Succession, it 
was unsuccessfully besieged by the English and Imperialist 
forces. Napoleon was refused admission here after his 
return from Elba. 

AN'TXCHLORE is the name given by papermakers to 
the Milphite or the hyposulphite of soda, u***l to neutralize 
«»r remove the traces of chlorine left in the pulp by tb** 
bleaching process. The same substance is also used in tho 
manufacture of linen for a similar purpose. 

ANTICHRIST, a word meaning the enemy of the 
Messiah, occurs only ill the epistles of St. John. It is, 
however, referred to there ns being a familiar term : “ As 
ye have heard that antichrist should come" (1 John ii. 1 *), 
and the idea that there would bo a great opponent to tbo 
Messiah was prevalent among the Jews previous to tin* birth 
of Christ. The Jewish conception of Satan lmd been largely 
modified hy their intercourse with the l’ersiaus, and from 
th*? accusing angel, as represented in some of the earlier 
parts of the Old Testament, he had become the enemy of 
God and the persecutor of man. He had a kingdom ami 
.servants, and was the prince of the world, of devils, and of 
the power of the air. U was believed that he would oppose 
the Messiah to the utmost, but would bo unsuccessful, and 
would be defeated aud overthrown by Gods anointed de- 
liverer. 

This idea was still generally received among the Jews 
at the time of Christ, and it was adopted in a modi- 
fied form by those who funned the early church. The 
references in the New Testament to this power opposed 
to the Christ are found in 2 Thoss. ii., in the epistles 
of St. John, and in the Apocalypse. Tho meaning of 
the “man of sin " spoken of by St. l'aul has been vari- 
ously understood by commentators, and there Is nothing 
like a general agreement as to tho power, person, or influ- 
ence referred to by him. In the rpistlcs of St. John tho 
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meaning of the term is spiritualized, and the writer explains 
that the antichrist, indeed many antichrists, have already 
come, and that they are to bo found in those who deny that 
Jesus is tho Christ. In the Apocalypse the opponent is 
spoken of ns u the beast, 11 and it is now generally thought 
that under this imago the Roman empire, the head of heathen- 
dom and ungodly power, was typified. There was a belief 
very widely current at the period this book was written that 
the Kinpcror Nero was not dead, hut that lie had retired for 
a time heyoml the Kuplirates, whence he would return as 
the antichrist; and by some critics this idea is found in 
the vision of the head of the beast which received a deadly 
wound, but which wound was healed. There was a rcvixal 
,of this delusion concerning Nero as late as the fifth century. 
Many attempts have been made to solve the riddle pr«»- 
po^nded in tho number of the beast. Perhaps the most 
proliifchje is that which finds the answer in the Greek words 
Mtmn gainin', which, when rendered into Hebrew (where, 
as in theofeock, every letter of the alplmlx't represents also 
a iminoralj^will work out the required number Otifi. 

As time paita£l on, however, and the church, from being 
persecuted or umggardcd, gained power and influence, as 
the Papacy becumtka civil government and its hierarchy 
corrupt and overbiwing, the conception of antichrist was 
trausfened to tho church itself. As early as tho eleventh 
century the opinion had gained ground that in tho growing 
power and ambition of the court of Rome was to he found 
the rise of the antichrist* This opinion was held by the 
ief(iimeisOekhiun.\Vieklif,Cohliam,.l;UTow. IIuss. and their 
follow'd s, and also by tho Waldenses and the Alhigcn&cs. At 
the time of the Reformation it became generally accepted 
among Protestants, and is widely prevalent at the present 
day. On the other hand, some of the theologians of the 
Roman Catholic Church have maintained that the appear- 
ance of antichrist is to he found in the rise and dexelopmcnt 
of Protestantism, while by the Greek Church the same is 
heliexed of Mohammedanism. 

ANTICLI NAL, a term in geology which expresses | 
the fact that, from a given line, the strata dip in opposite 
directions; the curses they form basing their convexity 
upwards. 

ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE, the name taken by 
nn association formed in 1833 for obtaining the repeal of 
the corn laws and the furtherance of free trade. 

The practice which had hitherto prevailed of imposing 
heavy duties on all foreign corn imported into Great Britain 
had caused severe distress to all classes of the community, 
ami for many years previous to the formation of the League 
elicits had been inode to procure an alteration of the law. 

Association* to obtain the repeal of these imposts had 
been formed in several of the towns of F.nglaud, one being 
founded in London as early as 1831; but the most intluential 
and impoitant was that formed in October, 1838, in Man- 
chester, which included amongst its earliest members Richard 
Cohdeii and <101111 11 right. 

'I he first efforts of this society xxvro so well received that 
by tho month of February in tho following year it had 
obtained upsvards of .£0000 in subscriptions, and was uhlo to 
organize, a plan of operations which booh attracted general 
attention. It stimulated the formation of similar associa- 
tions in all the largo toxvns of the kingdom, and made speedy 
arrangements to bring its objects before tho attention of 
Parliament. A petition to tho House of Commons was 
drawn up by Mr. Cobdeu and sent by the Manchester 
chamber of commerce. Mr. Charles P. Yilliers, M.P., who 
had previously brought in an annual motion for the repeal 
of the corn laws, undertook to bring the matter before the 
House, und on the 13th February, lH3l>, moved “ that J. 
B. Smith, R. H. Greg, ami others be heard at the bar of the 
House by their witnesses, agents, or counsel, in support of 
their petition, presented to the House oil the loth instant. 


complaining of the operation of the coni laws.” The motion 
was rejected by 3 til votes to 172. Another, to the effect 
that the House M should resolve itself into a committee 11 to 
take into consideration the laws regulating the importation 
of foreign corn, which was brought forward on 12th March, 
1833, svas rejected, after a debate which extended oser fis r e 
nights, by 342 votes against 135. 

To support Mr. Villiers in his motion a large number of 
delegates, representing twenty-two of the manufacturing 
towns of Great Britain, had assembled in London; and after 
its rejection a meeting was held on 20th Minch, at which 
it ssas resulted that a permanent union should be formed, to 
be called the “ Anti- Uorn-I.aw* Leagne.” with a central office 
in Manchester, and that the sum of £5000 should be raised 
to defray expenses. 

In the following April a xvcikly publication, entitled the 
Anti-Corn- Lnir Circular, was issued in Manchester, which 
soon obtained a lame circulation, a start* of able lecturers 
was engaged, and pamphlets, tracts, and reports of the more 
important speeches on the subject were circulated in large 
numbers throughout the countiy. 

Ill 1811 the cause of the League svas greatly assisted by 
tie* return to the HoU'c of Commons of Mr. (Jobdcii. as 
member for Stockport, it hose intense cainc-tm clear 
logic, jiosvcrful and pointed utterance, and complete mas- 
tery of the xv hole subject prosed of immense assistance in 
all subsequent debates on tin* question. Mr. Bright was nor 
ele< ted a member until duly, 1 m 13, when lie was leturncd for 
hiirhum. His splendid eluqucme s«>on made him a power 
in the House, ami grea 4 * inied the parliamentary ssork of 
the League, Kvcry niotioa hi iiight fm ward was, however, 
outvoted by large majorities; but the work of arousing and 
awakening the nation was steadily pursued. Large public 
meetings were c.illi d iii all the great town'!, pjuch sseie 
addressed hv the leaders of the moxement. among whom may 
be named G i -urge Wilson, the " p< rmais*ut ehaiiinan” of 
the Lcigue, Cobdt u. .T«»hu Bright. General IVrrnnet I homp- 
son, <\ 1*. Villius, R. R. Moon*, and tin* Res. W..I. Fox. a 
Unitarian minister. The lei turns of the League sisited 
excrx place of impoitance throughout the kingdom, and tin* 
xx'oikxx.is further sustained b\ the « ircul.itimi of millions of 
tracts and pamphlets, which p‘*m hated to excrx corner of 
the laud. Of the latter pnhups the most etleetixe xv.is 
| General Thompson's “Uatei hisiu of the Torn Laws,” in xxlm h 
the principles of fr*e trade were set forthwith beautiml 
clearness and inesistible logic. 

Immense sums of money weic raised and expended bv 
the League. At its foundation it was decided to place 
.17)000 at the disposal of the central association; in 1812 
it w:us resolved to raise 17)0.000 for the same purpisc. The 
money xv: is quickly obtained and expended, and the League 
then asked for 1100.000. and obtained in answer to their 
appeal 1123,000. Xenix* the whole of this was expended 
by the close of 18L’»; but the liioxemcnt had now assumed 
such proportions that when, at a meeting held at Man- 
chester. the sum of £250,000 was asked for, upwards of 
lOO.OUO xx as subscribed in an hour and a half, and ilia 
few days the amount promised reached £150.000. 

The opinion of the country had now been so unmistakably 
expressed that the leading statesmen had been gradually 
conceited to the cause of the free traders; and when, in tho 
autumn of 1845, the potato blight threatened the people of 
Ireland with famine, it was felt that the time had come 
when all hindrances to the free importation of food must 
he removed. Accordingly, at the commencement of the 
following year Sir Robert Reel introduced and carried in the 
House of Commons a measure repealing the corn laws, 
which passed the House of Lords and became law in the 
month of June, is HI. 

The work of the Leagne was noxv accomplished, and at a 
meeting held on the 2nd July ef the same year it was dc- 
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cidcil to take tlie necessary steps for closing its affairs with 
ns little delay a* possible. Its history forms one of the most 
interesting studies in connection with tlie growth of popular 
government. It xvas a hold and determined effort to bring 
int«) practice certain troths of political economy which, though 
clearly pcieeivod hy .students ami thinker., were uttcily 
unknown to the mass of -tin* nation, and were determinedly 
opposed hy nearly the whole of the l:md<»w nersof thekingdmii. 
It worked throughout within the lines of the constitution, 
and used only those means which were sanctioned l»y law and 
order, and its splendid success must c\er l)e a sotmeof 
encouragement to all who labour for piogies-. and lvfonn. 

ANTICOSTI, an island lying in the mouth of tin- i i\ »-r 
St. I.awrcnce. It is l.'l.i miles long by about -1«J luoad. and 
is altogether ’Juno square milo in extent. The shore on 
the luntli s'de i* high, and flu* water dose to the cliff is 
dorp, hut tlieic arc no harbours; on tin* south the land 
is low. and tin* w iter shallow. 'I here is a lighthouse on 
the Maud, tin* kcepeis if uliith are almost the sol,* 
Inhabitants. ‘I lie suit ice is swampy, and in most pails 
corned with stunted tnr and umlcnvoi d. lnais. foxes, 
and sahlis .,re numerous, and then* are cxtiusiic lisheties 
an und th* 1 'i.ht. ll.e island was diseoxemi in lo.’il l>v 
Jacques Co tier. who gr.i* it the n.i*m* of Assumption. 

ANTID ICOMA RIANITES ffioni the two (iiii-k 
vroi ds sifTie.K^g. adviTs'ry. and M «*<V Man », a snt 
win so h.*l 1 1 was tl.it Mary the m*»rl:ir of our S.i\i«»ur 
did in*t continue a virgin after his luitl*. as t }..■ Jionnn 
Catl'.'ln Chun h .r-.. its that she did t.» ti,c end of her lit •*. 
hn: h« r* j other « hlldr-n t*» h**r hush md ). ph. 

AN TIDOTES in :u two < in o} x w.i'i,-,, a:\ri, ugiinst, 
a* d 9 trig. gui u ». si;Uf <uri * gi,. *. to i ..uriti i ut t»u* e*b< ts 
of y *is. .j,*. _■ *i .* i.illx **xt. mh d to me ;iiie aii v lm-ans ot relief 
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! tartar emetic should be given, as their action is always pre- 
eeded by much nausea, during which the absorption of the 
poison is often facilitated. 

Where the poison is of a corrosive or Irritant nature, 
iindend of losing time in seeking tho means of causing vomit- 
ing, it is in general advisable to adopt the second rule, ami 
attempt to prevent or limit its local, and therein its remote 
effects. To accomplish this, we must ascertain what the 
poisonous substance was from wdiieh the patient is suffering, 
and must also know how it act#, as upon this depends the 
success of our treatment. The objects we miM ha\e in 
xiew are either to dilute, and so weaken it ; to siippU from 
an external source the particular pi inciple which the poison 
would abstract from the coats of the stomach ; or, by adding 
something to it. so change its nature as to render it com- 
pai.itivelv or altogether harmless, which last will always lie 
effected if wo can succeed in forming an insoluble compound. 
The fiist may he done bv gixing plenty of waim water; ami 
when we know the particular fmiMin, if the warm water can 
he made the \ chicle of an ant Mute, the second or third 
object will also he insured. Suppose sulphuric acid foil of 
\ itriol )h.v* been swallowed, add to the water chalk, magnesia, 
or soap; tiie chalk will make, with the a< id, sulphate of lime, 
which being insoluble will do no harm, while, with tin* mag- 
nesia, the acid will foim sulphate of magnesia ( rp s om s ilts), 
and. with the soap, sulphate of potash both of whi<h aie 
purgative salts, and will by their action on the bowels assist 
m lessening tin* inflammation caused by the poison before it 
was decomposed. N>, when sugar of lead (acetate of lead) 
is swalluxved, hy gixing Kpsom salts we form .m insoluble 
sulphate of lead, which will he discharged b\ tin* bowels, 
opeiated u]i< ii hx the magnesia, which has been fired from 
the sulphuric acid. Corrosive sublimate (biehloiide of 
inert ur\) abstracts from the coats of the stomach the 
albumen which they contain, hy which it is com cited into 
prctorhloiide or calomel; nmv, if hy giving xx bite of egg, 
which is pure albumen, we supply it with the prim ipb* 
which it would otherwise obtain from the mat** of tin* 
stomach, we shall preserve these entire. Su* 

ANTIETAM CREEK is situated near Miaipslmig. 
Mankind. 1'uitcd States Oil 17th Siptemhei. it 

was tin- seem* of u terrible battle between the t'oufedt l.ltes 
under (iciierid Lee and tin* Federal* undei tieinral 
M'L'lell.in. Alxuit ItMt.OOU men were engaged mi cat h 
siib*. and the battle raged xxitli gieat determination and 
fury from daylight till ilaik without any drcMw lesult. 
but dining the night the Confederates reeros^ed the l'ot*.- 
iii ic. '1 ho lo-ses xvere about 14.000 men on < irh side, 

ANTIGONE, one of the tnblcst hnoiin s <.f the (Iieek 
mi thuliigy. When (Kdipus. king of Thebes, put out hi - 
exes and went into voluntary exile as an expiation for 
fearful siis unwittingly committed, it was his daughter 
Antigone who faithfully accompanied him in .ill his wan- 
derings until, worn out, he died within sight of Athens at 
Cob.ium, Antigone's brothers, E tendon and J'olMiiees, 
had succeeded to the throne of Tliehen mi their father's 
exile, and to them Antigone returned. The kings soon 
quarrelled, and Kteocles expelled I'olynice.H from tlie i it v ; 
tb*- latter, therefore, organized the famous expulition of 
tie* •• Seven ( prince*) against T1 ic1m*h, m the subject of one 
< f the noblest plays of A'sehylun. Folynices and Mteudes 
died by each otlier’s hands during tho attack on the « ity. 
Creon, their uncle, assumed the Hovcreignty. and at once 
decrcid a Mimptnous funeral to Etcorle*, hut denied 1‘oly- 
i, ices burial as an enemy to hia country. Antigone herself 
alone dared to inter her brother** body, incurring the penally 
of de it h thereby. The xtrife between the two sentiments i f 
family affection and the intense patriotism of the time 
forms the subject of Sophocles’ masterpiece. “ Antigone.” 
Her previous devotion to her blind father is his theme in 
the piny, “(Edipns at Colonos.” 
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ANTXG'ONUS. King of Asia, snrnamcd Cyclops or > 
the “ one-eyed,” originally one of the generals of Alexan- | 
tier the Great, was born about H.c. 882 of Macedonian ! 
parents. On the death of Alexander, when the empire was ' 
subdivided among liis generuls, Antigonus obtained the pro- ! 
vinees of Susiana, Phrygia, and Lycia, and was declared by ! 
Antipnter ("regent for the infant son of Alexander) general 
of bis forces. The death of Antipater (i*.r. 3 1 0) opened the 
way for the foundation of a separate kingdom in Asia, and j 
Antigonus having command of a powerful army seized the 
oppm (unity of uniting the Macedonian conquests under 
himself. lie first defeated and killed Enin ones, the satiap 
of Paphlagouia. Proceeding to Babylon, lie compelled 
Scleticus to take refuge in Egypt, but the otlier generals 
of Alexander became alarmed, and a league was burned 
against him, eomposed of Selcnms, Ptolemy, Cassauder, 
mid Lysimnehu*. A furious war commenced 315 and 
continued sevcial years — extending over Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, :md the Levant. It was brought to a elo«e bv a 
treaty, in which the allies surrendered to Antigonus tin* 
whole of Alexander's conquests in Asia, or what remained 
of them, on condition tb.it the cities of Greece should 
remain fico, that Cassauder should gowrn (as pro-idenf ) 
the European provinces, and Lysim.u-bus and Ptole.ny 
should i eign over Thrace and Egypt respectively. The 
treaty was broken, however, the next year by Ptolemy, 
who in\ ailed Asia Minor, but was defeated with great 
loss, iuudvfru: the destruction of his fleet, by Demctiiiis 
(siiniained Poliorcetes. “ the besieger of cities’’), the -m 
of Antigonus, n.r. 3m!. After this victory Antigonus 
assumed the diadem with the title of king, which he nl-n 
eonfeiH-d upon his soil, and his example was followed hi 
Ptolemy, Lysimaehus, Scleueus. mid Cassauder. War was 
still maintained between Antigonus and his rivals. Aft* r 
seieral campaigns, with varying success, the army of Anti- 
gmius, consisting of about 70,000 foot, 10.000 Iuum*. and 
sei**n t y tiie elephants, encountered that .of the allied kings, 
under Eisiinaehus, mustering 01.000 foot, 10.500 horse, 
with inn elephants, at IpMis in Phrygia, in August, 3n l 
r..< ., in a dei isive battle. Antigonus fell lighting brandy ; 
las army was defeated, mid his soil Dimetrius tie*l into 
Gone. Antigonus was eiglitv-one when he polished. Hi- 
extensive empiie was divided among the lietors. 1 
was a brave, able, and successful soldier; hut in earning 
out his schciucM of ambit ion he was treacherous, merciless, 
and insatiable, liis son Demetrius, tliongh depriied nt his 
possessions in Asia, managed to obtain the kingd ••ii of 
Macedonia, n.r. 204, hut after experiencing many levolu- 
tinns of fortune ultimately died in captivity. 

ANTIG'ONUS GONA'TAS, King of Macedonia, so 
named finnt being horn at Gem in Thessaly, sou of 
Dnnctiius Polioreetes, king of Macedonia; grandson, 
therefore, of the great. Autigmius. The Macedonian throne 
had been seized hv Ptolemy CeraiuinM. eldest son of Ptolemy 
Si it it, king of Egypt, driven from that country l»v his father 
(u.r. 2*1). Ceniunus was slain in battle against tin* Gauls. 
After tiie great overthrow of tlu* barbarians in Thessaly, 
Antigonus defeated another division of them in Macedonia. 
;md soon after gained possession of Macedonia, n.c. 277. 
After mam vicissitudes, dining which he was twice expelled 
from his territories bv a hostile foiee from Epirus, he 
eventually succeeded in recovering a great part of liis 
father’s dominions, and held them in pence during the latter 
part of liis life. lie was continually employed in extending 
liis influence in Peloponnesus, and was brought into fre- 
quent collision with the Acluean League. (See Auati's.] 
He ilied li.c. 243, leaving a son, Demetrius II., wlio reigned 
ten years. 

ANTIGUA, one of the West India Islands, and a 
British colony — being the most important of the Leeward 
Antilles. It is n!>out 21 miles long, and nearly the same 


in breadth. It contains much level land, and is not in any 
part mountainous. The total area is 1 17,000 acres, of 
which over 1 00,000 are cultivated. The shore is in general 
rocky, and surrounded by dangerous reefs, which make it 
difficult to approach. There are. however. several excellent 
harbours, in one of which — -English Haibour, situated on 
the south side of the island — is a dockyunl belonging to 
the government, with every convenience for larcening and 
repairing vessels. The island does not contain a -ingle 
river, and water for domestic use is very scan r. ’lhe 
chief products are sugar, molasses, rum, anowic.it. and 
tobacco. 

Antigua is divided into six parishes, each of which i:.i > 
a town «r village, and eleven districts. .XL John, the 
capital, with a population of 15.000, on the nonh-wt>r 
side of the island, is built at the bottom of the hay «-f tne 
sain** name, which is defended bv a fort, and hums an 
ex* client haih'iiir. The town is on the side of a h.’d. an . 
its stieets are in some parts very steep. 

Hurricanes .ire common in Antigua. One wliaii lo..h 
plan* in list* destroyed many lives and minh pwpu'v. 
On Mli lYluuarv. 1*13, the island was v i^it* il by an • n t 
qn ike, which destroyed in*<ie tliau half of the i Iimp 1,. \ 
piiiu'ipal buildings, and -^ugar mill-. I lie pnpulati* n ,«i 
1**1 was 31.!*fll. of whom only 171*5 were white*-. 

'J In* administration is conducted by a pre*-Mi ut tn-ting 
umii r the governor of the Leeward Islands), and a coiiia 1 
partly nominated by the crown and putly chosen hv tie- 
colon -ts. The Jiiililie li.VMine Mid e\pi lidilliie is r.u I, 
about £ 15.000 per anm-n. The Impoits average in value 
from .1* 1 50.000 to .£1*0 mi per annum; cxpoiis Lien 
£200.000 to £210.000, 

Antigua was discovered by Columbus in 141*3. It v, a s 
first inh.ihited by a few English in 1032. Subseijui nth . 
in l(if!3. a grant of it was made by Charles II. t<> L*»id 
\\ illotighhv. who sent out a large mruhtr of foi.nsi-t-. 
After an intmal of i’leneh in up it ion. it was dec kin d. i 
British powv.inn hv tin* tnatv of Bicda in IOmJ. 

ANTI-LIB ANUS or ANTI-LEB ANON, a m* m.- 
t lin lange of Palestine, running pai illel t** ami ea-r 
L* ban* ! i . the two langi s in«-l**sing tin v ill- \ of l <i ’■ >v i i i. 

It U.'« mes di t uln‘d fmm Mount Lebau-.r. about i .» 1 

N.. extends m uthward t*» neulv oppus.te wh*i« I. :ni * . 
tiim.i ite-. and there subdivides into tw.. <)..) % u}* ]. 

h-iur.d the valley I.f the .luiti Ml. th*‘ Dead N .. . t'l. I i. 

Ghnr. t'l the 1,|‘ id Ilf the tilllf uf Ak.d'dl. 

ANTILLES. the name given the „i*at go-up "f 
is| unis m 1 1"* Atlantic Ocean which he utw.in tie 
c'outiiii nts «*f N.ntli and South Ameiii.i. and aie m.i e 
fannliaih kimwn as the Wi-sr Lmmi.s. lliei are griM.ihy 
tieated "f as two gi««u]is - tlu* Gn-atei Aut.iies. un h,dii._ 
Cuba. Pm to Him. .Tamaiea and Haiti: and the L« " 
Antilles, eoinpiehi'inling the rem limh'V of the i-1 unis. 1 1 
name \ntdles is hi-heied to have been appliid to the Wi*»t 
Indies in erior. On the discovery of the group hv lYhr.uuiis 
it was supposed that he had reached Autilla, a land e\i-ti.. ; 
hv 1 1 adit utu far to the West of the A/.oies. ibis expi m i- 
tioii. however, is considered somewhat vague and uii-ati* 
factory, and another suggestion is that the name is dulvid 
truin the Latin word anU\ with lcfcicnoe to their po- ti.ni 
“before’’ or in fmut of the Ameriean continent. 

AN TIMONY. This metal (some compounds of which 
were known to the ancients) was first isol.i* d and de-erihcd 
by Basil Valentine in 1 DID. It occurs, though ran ly. nativ. . 
and isgeneralh procured fi mu the native trisulphide, wliieh 
the only abundant ore of the metal. ’Lhe ore is convened 
into oxide by roasting, and the oxide' reduced by ch:m««ai; 

I or the suit hide is °n ( *e reduced by fusion with a mixtme 
of c haive al and alkali, or metallic iron. Its colour is a silver 
white, lustre considerable, and the fracture lino laminated 
when pure; hut the antimony of commerce is broad hum- 
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n.itcd. Its specific gravity is about 6*7, and atomic weight 
1 22. It melts at 450° C. (840° Fahr.), and may be dis- 
tilled at a white heat in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 
Heated on charcoal before the blowpipe it hums brilliantly. 
\\ hen slowly cooled after fusion it crystallizes in the octa- 
liedrou or its varieties. When it is exposed to the air this 
metal tarnishes. Symbol, Sb. ( stibium ). Antimony 
forms three oxides. 

Antimony Trioxide, or antimonious oxide ($h s O,|\ found 
native in shining white crystals. Prepared from antimony 
by oxidation; it a white amorphous powder, fusible and 
volatile at a red heat; it is sparingly soluble in water. It 
dissolves very easily in tait.mc acid or the acid tartrate of 
potassium, forming tai tar-emctic, the tartrate of antimony, 
and potassium ((_ , 4 II l KM)<.) : '). Trioxide of antimony acts 
as a weak acid, forming salts termed antimnnites. 

Tttroxide. of Antimony, commonly called antimonious 
acid (Sh 2 <) 4 ), is found native as antimony ochre. It is nl-o 
procured bv roasting the trioxule or tri-ulphidc, or by 
oxidizing metallic antimony by nitric acid. It is white, 
infusible, .-lightly -uluhh* in water, more so in hvdrocliloric 
acid. It dissolves in alkalies, funning compound- some- 
times tinned nntimonit- s. though these may be more pro- 
pci Iv ngaided a- compounds of autunon.ites containing 
with autimonites c *iit. lining 

Antimony J’tntoxid*. antimomc anhydride (Sb.jOO 
('combined with water, antimi.nic acid\ forms neutral and 1 
acid salts; a iliha-ii .uid termed inetantimouic acid also 
exist-. It i< a pile v»*l!«w powder. Its action on the 
ii’.im il •*. i tiomv is but sbglit ; it is tasteless and in-oliiMi* 
in water. Mi tmtimonii acid ili-.-i-Ivc- readily in acid-, 
mid u-rnpWiy in a large quantity of water; it is unstable, 
being ea-ilv t< m»rte.l into antimouic aeid. 

Neither jiiti » gen. hydrogen, n*T carbon combine with 
anri'iioni. 

Antii.ooty Trichloride is formed with vi-ible 

c* Tiihu-ti* u when < bb <i ii.e is slowly p.i--ed over antuimnv in 
ev •*-- in a lung tube. It i- a soft and in arly colourles- -olid. 
At a Til".,. iaie l.eat it liquefies, awl it absoibs moi-tuie 
from tl * air. Thrown into water it is partially decom|H.-ed 
and forms a white powder, fonw rly tiuploved iu medicine 
under tin* i; luie of powd**r f *f Algaroth. 

Antimony /V nlacldoride Ob(_’l-) i.- formed with brilliant 
c- mbu-tion when hn**iy -powdered antimony is thrown into 
ciilonn- gas. It i? a Colombo or slightly yellow tiuid. lias 
a strf hg disagreeable smell, ami emits white fumes. It 
at trad- mo:-ture from the air. and wh**n mixed with water 
i- lonvirted into a er\ -t;»lh/«*d hydrate, which quickly 
spats up into hydro* lilor'i arid and antimouic acid. 

Antinomy Proud dr < >blJr , ) is formed by direct com- 
l i.’ afion of its element-. Bromide is placed in a retort 
a i] powdered antirwpv shaken into the vapour, when the 
.i::tim»ny nres and the iomp<,und is fonned. At conunoii . 
t« mperat ure-t it is solid, i olmirle-**. ( rystalliKes in needles, 
attrai t- ir .■ i-tnre f i • >:ij tic* air, and is dc< om posed hy water. 
It milts at C.. nod boil- at 270' C_. 

Antinomy Iodide ( >lil 3 y is fnriried in like rnanni-r. It 
i a iJark-pd r^siy. •b-rompo-fd by water. 

Antinomy Trisnlphide ( is the principal on* of 
tie rrif-tai. and is found in many parts of tin* earth. It 
i' < : a J«m: - gray colour, posseting eonsiilerabic splendour, 
and i “ n.i-t with compart in a* ii ular cry stals and in rliombic 
pr in'. It ;s mu Hi employed in preparing metallic anti- 
m* !•>. ?ia-*» of antimony, crocus of antimony, James’ pow- , 
d* r. .u.i -ome preparations in the London and other J 
pbaiui.oop.ri |k. I* i-> solubl.* in a hot .solution of potash 1 
or '■ofU: < u coo'Mi.g an orange-red substance is deposited, 
call'd kmnfu-rnuu ral ; this was formerly much used in 
merit ii.e- When an mid is added to tin; remaining cold 
j-o! ."<>n ft lurtiar port.-.n of a similar precipitate is formed. 
This is s met hues called the yoldtn gulphuret of antimony , 


and in the “London Plmrmncopccia ” tulphurelum anti- 
monii pratcipitatum. Several other compounds of anti- 
mony and sulphur are known. 

The only salt of antimony, strictly speaking, of any great 
importance is the tail rate of antimony and potassium, 
usually termed tartar emetic, or tartarized antimony — the 
nntimonium tartarizatum of the u London Pharmacopoeia." 
Of all the preparations of antimony this is tho most valu- 
able. The pharmacopoeias also contain a preparation in 
imitation of James’ powder, called pulris autinumiali s. 

Antimony is capable of combining with all metals. 
It makes them very brittle. Type-metal is ail alloy of 
lead and antimony containing from 17 to 20 per cent, of 
the latter. Britannia metal contains about 25 per cent., 
with equal portions of brass, tin, and bismuth. 

Medical Properties . — As antimony cannot produce any 
effect on the human system unless when so prepared as 
to he capable of decomposition by the fluids of the body, 
the tartarized form, being the most soluble, has properly 
superseded the others. Its action varies according to tho 
dose, the mode of administration, and the state of the 
system when it is exhibited. In very small doses it seems 
to increase the activity of the function of secretion, part i- 
cul.ulv of the mucous membranes; lienee it occasions a 
flow of thin fluid from these surfaces, which form the inner 
lining of the lungs and intestinal ennui, and also .in increased 
action of the skin and flow of perspiration, if the patient 
be kept warm. In a larger dose it causes vomiting, with 
all the phenomena of that action; and, from being com- 
monly employed for this purpose, it is designated emetic 
tartar. It is used ns an emetic, but should not be given 
iu eases of poisoning, and least of all in cases of narcotic, 
poison-, since in large doses it is itself u poison unless 
vomiting takes place. It is employed in catarrhal affec- 
tion-, also iu fevers and inflammatory diseases, on account 
of its sedative action on the heart. 

ANTINOM1ANISM ((Jr. anti, against, and nomas, 
law ). the doctrine that faith in Jesus Cliri-t dispenses with 
and lenders unnecessary the observance of the moral law. 
A tendency to this perversion of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith appears to have manifested itself at a very 
early period, and it is referred to several times in the apos- 
tolic epistles. The Gnostics appear to have been largely 
affected with this error, and it has been charged against 
several of the sects which arose during the medieval period. 
The name was first applied to the opinions of John Agri- 
cola, a contemporary of Luther, who in 15J7 publicly main- 
tained in a disputation nt Wittenberg that “as men nro 
justified simply hy the gospel, the law is in no way necessary 
for justification or sanctification." In the controversy with 
Agricola, Luther took a very active part; and in 1510, by 
the aid of the Elector of Brandcnbcrg, he compelled Agri- 
cola to retreat. Similar views, however, were maintained 
by some of the sects of the Anahn)4istH, and in WUH some 
seven* laws were passed in England against all those who 
held these opinions. Where there has been any fanaticism 
connected with the adoption of antinomianism it has gene- 
rally led to great licentiousness; but it must be noted Hint 
opinions very similar to those described have been held hy 
Hu n w bo have yet lived moral and religious lives. As u 
question of speculative theology it came to the front Severn! 
times during the evangelical revival of the last century, but 
it never assumed any importance, and the term has now 
oulv nn historical application. 

ANTOV'OUB, a native of Bithynia, probably of plcMm 
origin, favourite of the Emperor Hadrian, the extravagance 
of whose attachment was shown by the institution of divine 
honours to Antinous after his death. Respecting the circum- 
stances of his death there arc many stories ; but it seems gene- 
rally agreed that ho was drowned in the Nile while Hadrian 
was in Egypt. Tho town near which he died was rebuilt by 
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the emperor, anil called Antinoe or AntinopolU , instead 
of Rosa, its former name ; and temples were built to the 
new god both in Egypt and Greece. The grief of the emperor 
knew no bounds. A new star, which was said to have 
been then discovered, was called 11 the Soul of Antinous, 1 * 
and still bears his name. Among the remaining treasures 
of ancient sculpture the busts and statues of Antinous, 
which arc numerous and very similar to each other, rank 
among the most beautiful. That originally in the collec- 
tion of Cardinal Alexander Albnni is a standing figure in 
marble. The head looks downwards, with a melancholy 
expression, which indeed they all bear; the hair, as in all 
of them, covers the forehead nearly ns low as the eyebrows. 

AN TIOCH (vulg. Antakin), properly Antiochcia, a 
town and ancient capital of Syria, on the left bank of the 
Asy, the ancient Orontes, 20 miles from the sea, in ,S0° 11' 
N.'lat., «6° 8' K. Ion. 

Antioch belongs to the pasliulic of Aleppo. It stands 
in the valley of the Orontes, which here forms a fertile 
plain, about 10 miles long and 5 or 0 broad. On the \V. 
side of the river is part of the mountain range of A man us, 
and on the E., to the S. of Antioch and bordering close 
upon it, is the northern termination of the mountains called 
.lebcl Akia, the ancient Cariu*. The river at Antioch is 
from 100 to lot) feet wide, and is crossed by a substantial 
bridge, having two towers with iron-plated gates, from 
which the bridge is known as the iron bridge. A large 
part of the immense walls of ancient Antioch still remain. 
It seems not unlikely, from the quantity of Roman tiles 
found in the towers, and the mode of their disposition, that 
they me chiefly Roman work; and it is probable that the 
walls are those erected by Justinian, after the town had 
been ruined by the Persians. 

Antioch is still one of the large towns of Syria. The 
population, which in ancient times numbered 400,000, is 
now, however, only nlmut 10,000. It shows few traces of 
its ancient grandeur. The honors arc chiefly built of stone, 
pent-roofed, and covered with red tiles. * The streets are 
narrow, with a raided pavement on each side for foot pas- 
sengers. The manufactures are coarse pottery, cotton 
cloth, silk twist, leather, and saddlery ; but the chief 
industries .ire tin* cultivation of silk and tobacco. 

Antioch was the most magnificent of the sixteen towns 
of the same name founded by Selcucus N ion tor. and was 
so called after his father Antioehus. There was. however, 
a town pnviously existing, which is said to have been 
named Kihlath. Antioch became the residence of tin* 
Syrian kings, and one of the largest cities of the world, 
the principal street running from cast to west a distance 
of 4 miles. It probably pew* still larger under Roman 
dominion, when it was the residence of the gowmor of 
Syria, the seat of pleasure, and the centre of an extensive 
commerce, its harbour living at Scleucia, on the sea-coast. 
'Jin* beautiful eliinato attracted wealthy Roman visitors, 
and the vice ami frivolity of the inhabitants rendered it the 
most* debased of tho Greek cities of the East. .Strain) 
(p. 750) describes Antioch in his time ns consisting of four 
distinct quarters, each having a wall of its own, and the 
whole surrounded hy a common wall. The geographer 
says it was little inferior in extent and wealth to Scleucia 
on the Tigris and Alexandria in Egy pt. Under Lihanius, 
a native of the place, it became in the fourth century a 
celebrated school of rhetoric. But before this period 
Antioch had also become the chief seat of the Christian 
religion, and it w r as here that the name Christian was first 
given to tho disciples. Ten church councils were held 
hero in the third and fourth centuries. 

Antioch continued to be a city of great importance, not- 
withstanding tho frequent earthquakes, till Chosroes the 
Persian nearly levelled it with the ground. It was rebuilt 
by Justinian, and again became a considerable place, and 


continued so till the time of the Crusaders. After it was 
taken by the Crusaders under Gudcfroy and Bootnond 
(a.i>. 1008), it became si Christian principality under the 
European conquerors of Syria. The Sultan Ribars, in 
126(1, took it from the Christians and destroyed its 
churches ; and even now, from the absence of any other 
place of worship, the Christian community is compelled to 
make use of some of the numerous excavations near the 
town, which were probably intended for catacombs. It 
afterwards passed under Turkish dominion, hut has never 
recovered its commerce and importance, which wen- trans- 
ferred to Aleppo. Antioch was taken possesion of by 
Ibrahim Pasha, 1st August, 1832, but was subsequently 
restored to the Porte. 

In 1H72 an earthquake took place at Antioch, by which 
more than 2800 out of the 3000 houses in the town were 
either thrown down or damaged, and more than 500 per- 
sons killed. The town has since been rebuilt, hut on the 
principles which unfortunate experience has already shown 
to be best calculated to insure the greatest loss of life in 
the probable event of another earthquake. 

ANTIOCH in Pjmpia, in Asia Minor, was situated, 
according to Hamilton, in 3*° 18' N. laf.. 01° 211' J.. 
Ion. The ruins were discovered by Arundel in 1833. and 
arc described in bis “ Discoveries in Asia Minor.” This is 
the town in which St. Paul, accompanied by Barnabas, 
preached the gospel, as mentioned in Acts xiii. 'I be prin- 
cipal remains consist of the piers and arches of a magnifi- 
cent aqueduct which com eyed w\itc» to the tow n, and of 
the walls and foundation^ of temples and chinches and a 
small theatre. Hie site, ,i i e 1 -\atcd plateau. i> strewed 
ou*r with huge blocks of marble, broken columns, highly 
finished cornices, and other indications of the former archi- 
tectural giandcur of tliu city. Antioch was not actually in 
Piridia, but in Phrygia, amt is called by Strain? ** Antioch 
near Pisidiu” (Strabo, p. 50!», 517. cd. C.isaub.) Tlu* 
mins of Antioch are about a mile ami a half fioin the town 
of Valohiitcli. 

ANTIOCHUS, a name best known from its being 
home by thirteen Sudan monaiibs of the S< lcucidan 
dynasty, by four kings of Comma irenc, a country lying 
between Mount Taurus and tin* Euphi.itcs. mid by many 
other men of note. The name was a common liieok on* . 

ANTIOCHUS of Ascal oil. was a Gmk philosopher, 
a pupil of Philo, and successor to that disliiiiimriit-d philo- 
sopher as head of the Niw (5th) Academy during the first 
half of the century before Christ. Brutus and Cicero wen* 
among his pupils, and the latter frequently speaks of him 
in the highest tenns. 

ANTIOCHUS SOTER (or “ IVscrver”) was the soil 
of Seleucus Nieator (oi the "Conqueror*), who. after tic* 
death of Alexander, raised Syria into an imh pendent 
kingdom. Upon the murder of Seklieus by Ptolemy 
Ceiaunus, during an expedition to secure the crown if 
Macedonia (u.r. 2so), Antioehus succeeded to the throne, 
and reigned nineteen years, lie prosecuted his fatlur's 
claim to Macedonia against Antigonns Gonatas, son of 
Demetrius, who was bis brother-in-law; but the dispute 
was accommodated by a marriage betwein Antigonus and 
Pliilu, half-sister of Antioehus, in combination of which 
the Macedonian prince was allowed to retain the peaceable 
possession of his throne. Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, 
also married Stratonioc, the daughter of A a ilineliu«. An- 
tiorhus defeated the Gauls, who had crossed into Asia and 
settled in Galatia, but fell in the battle n.c. 261. 

ANTIOCHUS THEOS (or "God"), son of Antioehus 
Soter. succeeded his father. He was so named by the 
grateful cit veils of Miletus, whom he delivered from the 
despot Timaichus. The Parthian*. n.c. 250, under 
Arsaces, expelled the Macedonians from their conntrv. 
and Arsaces became the founder of the Parthian ompiie. 
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Bactria and other provinces east of the Tigris followed 
this example; and Antioclms, apprehensive of the final 
Im-s of those regions, concluded a treaty of |H*aee with 
Ptolemy Philadelphia, king of Egypt, n.i*. 2 ."j 2, hy which 
m* agreed to repudiate his wife Laodicc, and to marry 
Pen-nice, daughter of Ptolemy. The.se conditions were 
fulfilled; but on the death of Ptolemy, two years after- 
wards. Antioclms 1 ex tom I Laud ice U > Jier conjugal rights. 
Her tir.st act was to poison Berenice and also Antioclms, 
ii.r. 247, with the \iew of securing the succession to her 
eldest >on, Selencus CillimViis. 

ANTIOCHUS THE GREAT, King of Syria, the 
most ill ust riou* of the dynasty of the Seleueidic (so called 
after its founder Seleucus I., one of the generals of 
Alexander the (ireuth was the son of Seleneus Callinicns, 
■md succeeded his brother Seleucus Ceraunus at the age 
<»f fifteen, n.c. 223. Ho recovered some of the provinces 
which had been detached from the kingdom during the 
icign of his predecessors, and engaged in war with Ptolemy 
Philopator, who held Palestine and Civle-Suia. He w i> 
successful at first, and recovered Damascus, penetrated into 
Pl.a*niei.i, ami gained possession of Galilee and the tracts 
cast of Jordan; but in the year 211) n.r. lie nut with a 
severe defeat in a great battle fought mar Gaza, and was 
cumptllod to retire to Antioch, and resign his claim to the 

• ontested provinces. He next turned his arms against the 
Paithians and Bactri.ui*. ami in a war which lasted seven 
,'e.rs giined such successes as gave him the title of 
*■ Great.” 

He trieii niieweil the war against Egypt, in league witli 
Philip of M.ieedonia, ami in two campaigns n gained 
] ». issessjiji\ of Palestine ami Cade- Syria. being assisted in 
ri.is war by tin* Jiws. on whom he conferred many privi- 
■« ge-. He continued his conquests. and in the year 1P6 
)■■« . t" -k jKissrssion of the Thracian Chersonese, hut in 
•ming ni brought himself into collision with the Roman 
power. He oniesuded a peace with Eg\pt. and married 
his daughter to Ptolemy Kpiphancs. giving her Palestine 
md tVr-le-Syria (which at last lie had succeeded in 

< oiupiering l as her dow ry. In u.r. 11)5, Hannibal, driven 
from Caitnage. sought his protection, and induced him 
to lnatcn his stiength against tile power of Rome. In 
tin* winter of lit 2 he crossed over into (ircece with his 
army, but in the following jear the Roman consul Acilins 

< i la brio couipic-teiy defeated him at 4 hermopyla?. and he 
was coiiipedid to retire to Asia. He was followed hy the 
Romans under Scipio, and another battle was fought n.r. 
!(♦*) n»*ar >ipvlu>, in which lie was defeated with immense 
•: lughter. He then submitted to the tenns offered hy the 
Romans, but in his effotts to raise the enormous indemnity 
«»: Io.m»m) Etiboie talents demanded, he wn.s led to plunder 
. wialthy temple in Elymais. in consequence of which the 
people r«c-e against him. and he wax killed with his attend- 

• :.t- is. i . 1*7. in the thirty-seventh yar of his leigu and 
» 'tv-sKOMl of his age. He was succeeded hy his bon 
s !‘-ueus Pmiopator. 

ANTIOCHUS IV., King of Syria, suroarned hy himself 
J i>ij, hnn?f. or the Illustrious, was given by his father 
Anr.ochus tia* Great ax a hostage to the Romans. He 
»s w t at Iilx-rty and succeeded his brother Seleneus 
P!'*i -p.it- ir is.c-. 170. He overran Egypt, and gained 
p-.s-i *si-,n of Ptolemy Philomcter, the voting king; but 
the Romans stripped his fmtber conquests, and coin- 
h.m to return to Syria. He persecuted the Jews 
w.ti. the greatest cruelty, and defiled the temple at Jeru- 
**al'*m hy ‘■ittirig a statue of Jupiter Olyinpius in the 
holy His wanton cruelty and tyranny excited the 

Jaw.r le-.-t in re of the Maccabees, who, during the remain- 
der of h.s i#.gn. k< pt him in a state of continual alarm, 
lo uppre - tii-m I*** .* -it a foice under Lysias into Judxa, 
wl iii w 4.4 totally defeated. Inflamed with passion, he 


| hastened towards Antioch, leaving the northern provinces, 
| where he was engaged in quelling a revolt. He w as attacked 
, on the way by a painful and loathsome disease, and died 
| raving mad at Tuba?, in Persia, in 164 n.r. From his 
| wanton cruelty and tyranny ho was surnamed by his sub- 
! jects (in mockery of his titlo Epiphanes ) Epimnnes , or the 
i Madman. His painful death was regarded hy both Jews 
and Greeks as a special judgment of God. 

: ANTOOCO, ST. ISOLA DI, an island on the south 
coast of Sardinia, anciently named Malibodus, and con- 
nected with the mainland hy a Roman bridge and cause- 
way. It contains ruins of tho Carthaginian town Sulci, 
and is 8 miles long by 3 broad. Population, 41)00. 

ANTIF'AROS, called by the aucients Oleuror , one of 
the group of the Cyclades, is situated between Siphnos and 
Paros, and separated from tho latter hy a dangerous chan- 
nel a mile and a half wide. It is 7 miles long by 3 broad, 
and contains one small village w'ith about 500 inhabitants, 
whose chief occupation is fishing. Its products consist 
only of poor wine, and a little cotton and barley. The 
island is a mass of white marble, and is celebrated for its 
grotto, the entrance to which is hy a low arch formed of 
rough craggy rocks, about 30 paces wide, and divided into 
two bv natural pillars. The grotto, which is icached after 
scveial parages and descents, is 120 yards long, 1 13 wide, 
and 60 feet high. It is an immense arch of white nimble, 
from tile roof of which depend large stalactites, 10 feet 
long and as thick as a man's waist, with festoons and 
leaves of the same substance; the floor is rough and un- 
even, with various coloured crystals and stalagmites rising 
up; and in tliu midst is uno 20 feet in diameter and 24 
feet high. When lighted up the whole presents a most 
brilliant and magnificent scene. This cavern, although 
not mentioned in thp works of ancient writers, is believed 
to have been known to them. It was not, however, until 
1673 that it was discovered to the modern world hy the 
then French ambassador to the Porte. 

ANTIPATER, one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, and eventually lcgcnt of the empire for his infant 
son. lie was a Macedonian of high biith, mid a pupil mul 
friend of Aristotle. When Alexander left Europe for Asia 
lie intrusted the government of Macedonia and the regula- 
tion of Greece to Antipater, who discharged his trust with 
conspicuous ability. In ii.c. 331 he had to encounter an 
organized insurrection against tho Macedonian rule in 
Thrace, which he completely suppressed, and subsequently 
conducted a successful war with Sparta. 

He became, however, tho object of the jealousy of 
Olympias, tho mother of Alexander, and owing to her 
influence lie w as ordered to resign the government of Mace- 
donia to Craterus, and to conduct a body of fresh troops 
to Babylon. Tho death of Alexander prevented the carry- 
ing out of this arrangement, and in the distribution of tho 
vast empire into provinces oil tho model of tho Persian 
satrapies, Antipater was confirmed in tho gov eminent of 
Macedonia and the adjacent countries. A powerful con- 
federacy, however, was soon formed by many of the Grecian 
states, having for its object the liberation of the cities of 
Greece which were held in subjection byMaccdonian garrisons, 
and Antipatcr was twice defeated by the allied forces. Ho 
was then assisted by Craterus, who had arrived from Asia 
at the head of 12,500 veteran troops, and after another 
battle, which was fought at Cmnon b.c. 322, in which 
neither side gained any decisive victory, he contrived to 
break up the union of the opposing states, and to rcduco 
them to subjection. 

He abolished democracy at Athens, quartered a garri- 
son at Munychia, and ordered the leaders of the popular 
party to be delivered np to him. Among these was tho 
orator Demosthenes, who, when summoned to appear, took 
poison, and died in the temple of Poseidon, 322 u.c. 
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Antipntcr was next engaged in war with the regent Per- 1 similar experience at the sight of a fox. Hearing the 
•liccus, who aspired to become the successor of Alexander, creaking of u wheel lias lucn sufficient in some eases to 
but who was murdered in Egypt b.c. 32], ami Antipater cause fainting, and n ease i* recorded by Zimmerman of a 
was appointed by tho Macedonian troops to the office of lady who swooned ut the touch of anything smooth, such 
regent in his place. In this new capacity ho made a fresh ] as satin or velvet. 

distribution of tho provinces, and returned to Muccdonia, j AN TIPHLOGIS TIC, a term used in medicine to 
taking the young king Alexander, and his queen jEgus, designate tiic remedies used against febiile action and 
with him. He died 318 n.c., in his eighty-first year, and inflammation. In a state of health the temperature of an 
though he had a son Cossander, ho left the regency to ; adult is about 38*4° Fahr., hut in fevers this is much 
Polys pert hon, one of the oldest of Alexander's surviving j exceeded, and it may rise to 101“, 1 02°, 103 or tven 
generals. j higher, sometimes reaching 106°. Such increase is always 

He was a man of great ability, l»oth as soldier and i attended with great constitutional disturbance . and when 
governor, a friend and patron of learning, and his charac- ‘ it reaches an extreme degree generally tci initiates fatally, 
ter is less stained by cruelty than that of most of those It has been found that certain dings ha\c the effect of re- 
who contended for empire on the death of Alexander. 1 during the temperature, and such remedies are hugely used 
ANTIP'ATER, son of Antipas, the governor of Idu- in medical practice. Among these are tin* salts of anti- 
miL*a, was himself a native and governor of that province inoiiy and mercury, aconite, sulphate of quinine, spirit of 
during the high-priesthood of Alexander Jannseus. After | nit ■ ic ether, acetate of ammonia, squills, camphor, and 
the death of that prince, his sons, Hyrcnnus and Aris- ; opium. Other means employed aic bleeding, low diet, and 
tohulus disputed the succession. Antipater w r as a zealous ! purgatives. 

partisan of Hyrcauus, who, after a bloody contest, was AN'TIPHON, the son of Sophilus, the oldest of tho 
established in the high -priesthood by Pompov tho Great; ’ Athenian orators wlm are generally known under the de- 
und Antipater ruled in Judaea in the name of his weak ! nomination of the “ ten.” belonged to Ilhainmis, a tltmus or 
master. t’irsur, during the siege of Alexandria, received township of Attica, and was born about n.c. 4«‘J. He 

.lid from Antipater, and in return he appointed him to the opened a school of riu tmic. and nuniheied among his pupils 

administration of Judaea. Antipntcr was poisoned by a Thucydides, the historian of the Peloponnesian War. who, 
.lew named Malchus, n.c. 49, through jealousy of his in a passage of his eighth hook, lias commemorated tho 
influence with Hyrcanus. Antipater left four sons, of , talents of his master. It was the pioiVssioii of Antiphon 

whom two aic known in history — Phosael, governor of 1 to write speeches for persons who J..:d citln r to difeini 

Jerusalem, and the infamous Herod, king of the Jews. ' themselves in courts of ju : . or wished to pine ml against 
ANTIP ATHY (from the Greek dfriwalu*, coin- | others, and also for those v. o i.ad to address the public 
pounded of dvr/, contrary, and walif, feeling) properly 1 assemblies. Fifteen of these Mill remain ; the best editiou 
signifies an involuntary dislike or aversion entertained by is that of Miitzncr (Berlin, lt<3*). In the year 411. and 
individual* towards things harmless or even agreeable to in the latter part of the Pcloponnrsiun War, a i evolution was 
tho majority of mankind. In some eases such feelings effected hv which the Council of Fhc Hundred was' abolished, 
may be overcome by habit — as for instance, tlu* feelings of ' and all political power was \ested in a body of Four 
loathing which many persons feel at tho sight or touch of . Hunched. Antiphon was the real author of the revolution, 
spiders, earwigs, toads, &c., soon disappear when any of and Pisaiuler, who appeared as spokeMii.ui, was merely his 
them are studied for a scientific purpose; and antipathies agent. Shortly after this change. Antiphon and Pin \nichus, 
excited by disagreeable smells such as arise from many 1 with ten others, were sent to Laccdicmon to make peace, 
drugs, or which generally attend a dissecting-room, will but they returned without effecting their object. Discon- 
pass away when the person becomes accustomed to them, tent grew' stronger; Phryuichiis was assassinated, a counter- 
so that they are scarcely noticed at all. A familiar illus- 1 revolution was effected, and Aleibiades was recalled, 
trillion of this may bo found in connection with the use of | Antiphon, now sewn tv years of age. was tried for his life 
cod-liver oil as n medicine, which generally excites aversion j on a charge of treason to the state. He made an admirable 
at the outset, but when persisted in frequently becomes j defence, now unfortunately lost. His sentence (accord- 
palatable, and is relished by the patient. Some forms of ] ing to the decree quoted by Ciecilius in the *• Life of Anti- 
food that arc eaten with ft relish by certain nations (as | plum,” attributed to Plutarch) was death; his property 


whale blubber and train oil by the Esquimaux) are utterly ( was confiscated, his house was pulled down, and the site 
distasteful to strangers. | was marked by stones bearing the inscription “Antiphon 

There are, however, antipathies which arise from some . the Traitor.” Antiphon, says Thucydides, wits inferior to 
natural peculiarity of the constitution, and when they are j no Athenian of his time in \irtue; he had also the greatest 
disregarded are followed by consequences of a painful talents for conceiving any plan, anil equal talent in cx- 
und distressing kind. Thus some persons have a strong I pressing his conception**. Thucydides mi\s nothing about 
aversion to some particular kind of food, os veal, pork, j the sentence or the death of Antiphon, 
i heese, or eggs, and they find that if they can conquer the * AN'TIPHON, a short sentence sung in the Roman 


aversion so far as to partAko of the food disliked, it is Catholic service, in plain-song, or ecclesiastical chant, 
resented by the digestive economy, and nausea, vomiting, before the psalms for the day; varying according to tho 
mid even symptoms of poisoning may become apparent. , season and festival, &r. Sometimes, but very rarely. 
The same law applies to tho influence of drags upon the ’ used as nearly equivalent to our Avnn.w. 
body, and medicines that are useful in the majority of i ANTCPH'ONAL playing or singing really means play- 
cases may bo dangerous or even poisonous to certain con- ing or singing in octarvs . according to ancient Greek use, 
stitutions. and the tiue meaning of the word; hut in the dark ages it 

Still more remarkable nro the antipathies excited by came to mean tho Hebrew* system of chanting by responsive 
sight or hearing, of which many instances ore recorded in choirs, first practised by Christians at Antioch, introduced 
historical and medical works. Thus Anno of Austria, tho thence into Milan by St. Ambrose (374). and now tho 
wife of Louis XIII. of France, though passionately fond of almo st univ ersal method of chanting the psalms, 
flowers and perfumes, had so strong an antipathy to roses ANTIP ODES, a term from the Greek, meaning liter- 
that she could not bear to see oven tho picture of one; and ally those who stand feet to feet, as is the case with tho 
It is recorded that llenry III. of Franco fainted at the inhabitants of two opposite points of the globe. Previous 
sight of a cat ; while Tycho Rralirf. the astronomer, lmd a to the establishment of the rotundity of the earth, and 
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during the centuries of discussion which took place upon ' 
this point, the existence of antipodes was the theme of , 
constant ridicule in the mouths of the opposers of the 
globular figure. | 

Two antipodal points of the earth lmvejthc same mim- j 
her of degrees of latitude, one north and the other south, 
unless one of the points he on the equator, in which case ' 
the antipodal point is the opposite {mint of the equator. 
Their longitude differs by lM^ or 1*2 hours, if we reckon 
longitude all round the globe : but if we use east and we-t 
longitude, the two longitudes mn^t together make up 18(U 
or 12 hours, one east and the other west. We here insert, 
in opposite columns, the names of a few places which are 
nearly antipodal. 

London, . . Antipodes Island. S.K. of New Zealand. 

Nankin. . . Buenos A vies. 

Bermudas. . Swan l'iver. 

Quito. . . Middle of Sumatra. 

Azores, . . Botany Bay. 

Antipodal places have the same climate, so far ns that 
depends merely oil latitude, but have the seasons and the days 
and nights completely reversed. Thus, noon of the longest 
day at the Bermudas is mididghtof the shortest d.iv at the 
Swan River. The remark as to the seasons, of course, does 
not applv to antipodal places on the equator. 

ANTIPOPE, a mine given to a pontiff elected by 
political or religious f.u turns in opposition to the jiopc 
canonically fbn-eii. 'I he first antipope is by some recog- 
nized in Xo\af.an, who insnied himself hi ing chosen to the 
Roman bisluiprie. 252. in opposition to Cornelius; 
while otlais reckon tie* tirst from Lamentius, who was 
• letted 3!*8 in Opposition to Symrnachus. The pos- 
session of the chair of ,M. Peter lias \erv frequently been a 
soun*- of Strife aud fierce contention, and the rivals elected 
to ti.e office lia\e n"t hesitated to excommnnieate each 
otl.*l. and have st*>oj.»d to oMti.ige and cruelty in the 
pur-ni: « f their claims. In l<>|ij tin re wcie four popes 
contendiuir for the office. in the persons of Sylvester 111. 
Bclledict IX.. tiiegoiy VI.. and (*hm»*nt II. The German 
einpcn-is sev.ral times set up jn.pes in opposition to those 
who had bci n « let ted at Rome, and tin ir example in this 
respect was followed ut time* by tin- kings of France and 
>ic,h. In 1378 the whole Catlndu* world was divided on 
file subject, and w Idle F ranee. .Spain. .Savoy, and Scotland 
iccognized Cl* incut VII., who had been elected bv the 
French cardinals at Province. the rest of Luiope main- 
tained tin* tii.’ms of I riem VI.. who bed b< m elected at 
Rome. M« ii in ped that when Urban died Clement would 
I** uniwrvuiv ampted. but the Italians chi ted Boniface 
IX. <‘Ie:ri'-nt had returned to Avignon, lesuming the line 
of Frrra.li pop- s width li.id reigned tlicie from l.'lOh to 
1377, and to stop which had be» n the motive of the 
e!»cti«jii of 1‘ihr.. a p« pe ph-dged not to quit Borne. 
Wi.en Cieu.ent «li> >1 the Freni h el»rt*d Benedict XIII., 
hut with a vow that h«- would resign if Boniface of Rome 
would .us/, resign, so tli.it a fresh pope inigbt l*e chosen. 
In 1401 Ilor.ific- died, ami liis Mi'-n^ir Innocent VII., 
and m 14*0 Gif-gory XII., on Innocent’s death. were 
i.tctid at Rome und»r pini-*ly similar vows of ready 
it "ignition, if also Bei.‘dat of Avignon would n sign. A 
sohuiii fan.** wan phtw«i l»\ (in-gory and B*-ne.lict for some 
tune. ,n preparations for a imeting which each was deter- 
mined shviid not t tke jd ice ; and event iially Christendom, 
worn out h;. tl.*- long h1..*tii, deposed both |n,p-s at the 
Uounrii of IV a. are! * I*-f r* «i Alexander V. Ilf djing, 
John XMII.-A.iH t lut'd as what we might call the church 
pop*, m 1»|i»~bnih the Roman and the French pope# 
still •op.lii i,rig to ;i“-rt the.r s/;vi reignty. But .Jolm 
jfT r r • '• do l.d i popi tl’ -t la- was depow-d at the Council 
of r .it — e in 1 lib. and Martin V. c-hctcd. Meanwhile 


Gregory of Romo, old and deserted, died; and Benedict 
of Avignon was driven into Spain, where, although he 
lingered till 1423, he possessed not a shadow of power. 

This was the last great, schism, lasting over fifty years, 
and occasioning many serious disasters. Tliero was after- 
wards an antipope, Felix V., elected at Basle in 1431, blit 
his schism, never of innch importance, ceased with his 
submission a few years later. 

AN TIQUARIES, SOCIETY OF. In 1572 a few 
eminent scholars, under the auspices of Archbishop Barker 
and Sir Robert Cotton, united their efforts for the pre- 
servation of the ancient monuments of their country. This 
society admitted members till lt»04; about which time 
King , Fames I. thought fit to dissolve it. In 1707 a nuin- 
; her of gentlemen, attached in a similar manner to the study 
of our national antiquities, agreed to meet weekly for the 
same purposes as the former soeiety. 

In 1717 the members refounded, or rather reeonsti- 
, tuted, their soeiety, and made their tirst election of officers. 

| The minutes of the society begin 1st January, 171 H; 
whence it appears that the members, or those who were 
admitted to he present, brought from time to time what- 
ever they had of their own, or their friends 1 , that was 
curious or uncommon, as coins, medals, seals, intaglios, 
cameos, manuscripts, records, rolls, genealogies, pictures, 
drawings, printed books, extracts, or even memoranda; a 
few plod need dissertations. In 1750 it was unanimously 
resolved to petition the king for a charter of incorporation 
on the plan formed in 1717, with improvements. This 
was obtained in the following year, when His Majesty 
having declared himself “founder and patron,” the society 
became incorporated by the name of " President, Council, 
and Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries of London.” 

The Scottish Society of Antiquaries was founded in 
1780. It collected a valuable museum in Edinburgh, 
which is now' national property. The Royal Irish Society 
w.i* c haitercd in 178(1. There are similar associations in 
the principal European countries, and the societies of Paris 
and Copenhagen have done excellent service to the study 
of history. 

ANTIQUES. This term properly refers to works of 
fireeian ait in sculpture, bas-relief, engraving of gems, 
medals. &c. As these arts flourished in the states of 
Greece and also under the Roman empire (though success- 
fully cultivated chiefly by Greeks even in pmcly Roman 
times), it is not possible to find any precise chrono- 
logical limits that shall determine whether a work of art 
belongs to the antique or not. Still, as there was under 
the Roman empire u great and progressive deterioration 
in the arts, it is char that many works of considerable 
antiquity cannot be classed under the bead of antiques; 
for by that term we understand works that have decided 
merit, anil may serve ns models for imitation ; or nt least 
winks of art that serve to illustrate the principal ancient 
author*. 

ANTISCORBUTICS is the name given to the remedies 
used against scurvy, either for its prevention or its cure. 
The term scurvy is sometimes incorrectly given to those 
various affections of the skin which are more or less con- 
nected with a scrofulous constitution; in which, owing to 
the disordered functions of the digestion, emptiness And 
desquamation of the pkin arise. The true scurvy is a disease 
brought on by the continual use of a dietary deficient in 
fie-li vegetables, or such articles of food As will exercise a 
similar influence upon the body. It occurs mostly at sea, 
and is sometimes from this designated the sca-scurvy; but 
it is not confined to the sea, and at times it lias mado great 
ravages in inland districts, though in all cases the cause 
| has been found in the want of proper vegetable food. This 
: disease formerly prevailed to such a degree that many 
medical writers regarded it as being more destructive to 
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lmman life than Any other complaint known. Commodore 
Anson, in the course of liis voyage round the world, lost 
Above four-fifths of his men from this cause ; and when lie 
arrived at Juan Fernandez, of the 200 men then'surviving 
eight only were capable of duty. Its ravages several times 
seriously imperilled the efficiency of the British navy, and j 
cases have been known in maritime history where ah entire | 
crew have fallen victims to it, and the ship has been left j 
without A single hand to guide it through the waters. 
This happened in the case of the Spanish ship Vrijlamma , 
in which the whole crew perished, and in tin's state the 
vessel was discovered with the dead bodies «»n board. 
During the Crimean War the allied armies suffered 
terribly from this disease, and it prevailed to a serious 
extent in the army of the United States during the civil 
war. It wus again brought prominently before the public 
mind, by its outbreak in the British Arctic expedition 
of 1K7(J. 

The usual symptoms of this disorder are, first, a want of 
natural and healthy colour ; the skin, first of the face and 
afterwards of the rest of the body, becomes pale and sallow, 
and the lips acquire a greenish tinge. There arc pains in 
the limbs similar to those caused by rheumatism, and the 
patient becomes weak and disinclined for exertion. After 
n time spots of « red, blue, or black appearance are noticed 
upon the logs and arms, tho skin becomes dry, and fre- 
quently scales off in flakes. As the disease progresses the 
face and limbs become puffed and swollen, ulcers fir any 
bores, cuts, or scratches bleed profusely and cannot be 
healed. Old sores break out anew; and broken limbs, 
apparently firmly united, separate again and cannot be 
joined so long as the disorder continues. The gums 
present a peculiar appearance, becoming spongy and 
swollen often to such an extent that the teeth can hardly 
be seen, while the teeth themselves become loose and 
sometimes drop out. The breath is short and laboured, 
all exertion becomes difficult, and tho sight is often much 
affected. 

With regard to the treatment of this disease the only 
effectual method is found in the administration of fresh 
vegetables, and in tho use of vegetable acids. By the 
timely employment of these remedies the disease may he 
checked at the outset, and they often prove sufficient to 
overcome it when it has inado very great progress. Of all 
the remedies for scurvy tho most effective is found in the 
juice of tho limo fruit, and sinco its introduction in 
tho British navy the disease has almost disappeared. 
Every British ship is compelled to take a certain quantity 
of lime juice, according to the number of the crew and the 
length of tho voyage, and its use is begun about n fortnight 
after leaving port. In the royal navy each man is allowed 
one ounce daily, with an cunco and a half of sugar, and it 
is generally taken mixed with tho grog or an allowance 
of wine, which in some instances is granted instead of the 
spirits. This has tho effect of almost invariably preventing 
scurvy affecting any of tho crew ; but if symptoms of tho 1 
disease begin to show themselves, the quantity of lime 
jnico is increased and they quickly disappear. In tho 
merchant service, although every ship is required under 
penalty to take A sufficient supply of limo juice and to 
issue it to the crew during any long voyage, tho law is 
frequently evaded, And tho discoso is consequently far 
more prevalent than it need bo. For tho sake of a small 
saving some shipowners substitute a cheap imitation made 
of tartaric acid, sugar, and water, of little or no uso os an 
antiscorbutic. When, in addition to this neglect, tho crews 
are supplied with returned navy stores and other food of 
the most inferior description, scurvy frequently appears, 
and sometimes causes intense Buffering and even loss of 
life. Some shocking cases of this kind were brought to 
light by Mr. Pliinsoll, M.P., in his efforts to obtAin tho 
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protection of the legislature for the sailors of the merchant 
servico; but that such practices arc still prevalent is evident 
from the fact that at the Dreadnought Hospital for sailors 
about ninety cases are treated annually for this disease. 

In addition to lime or lemon juice most fresh vegetables 
and fruits are valuable antiscorbutics. Oranges, apples, 
grapes, tamarinds, cabbage, potatoes, onions, lettuce, 
mustard and cress, dandelion, sorrel, and water-cress ail 
possess valuable properties in this respect. Citric. arid, 
tartrate, or citrate of potash are also useful for warding 
off scurvy; and dried vegetables, with the exception of 
peas and beans, are also of value, though they will not 
take the place of fresh ones. 

ANTISEPTICS (from an f/, against, and septiko^ 
from tepamnii to putrcfvj, the means of preventing those 
changes in organized matter which are comprehended under 
the term putrefaction. 

As tlie operations of nature in regard to organized mat- 
ter seem to consist in reducing to their elementary state 
each individual or pait, when it ceases to live, and in 
’reconstructing other 0 rg. 1 ni 7 .ed bodies, it forms an import- 
ant subject of imestig.it ion to inquire in wh.it way the 
former of these ina\ be prevented, when it is desirable to 
preserve the whole or a part of organized matter from 
putrefaction; by what means can the tendency to putre- 
faction be so modified that the result of it, though leading 
to the formation of ;i Mibstnncu having a very different 
character, shall yet be of .1 Kind which n;.iy be preserved 
for a longer period tha . 1 original substance, ’these 

inquiries concern the pivsi 1 ati.m of food. s<> that the pro- 
duce of a period of plenty may be stored up as 11 precision 
for a time of searcity, and the superabundant productions 
of one country may be transmitted in a sound and whole- 
some state to a distant laud. If also concerns the pro- 
visioning of our ships, so as to insure the lie/Tlth of tho 
crews, so far as depends upon a proper supply of animal 
and vegetable diet. 

All organized substances do not putrefy with equal 
rapidity, nor under all circumstance. Decom peril in 1 goes 
on fastest in substances which cmt.iiu nitiogm. most 
slowly in substances which contain carbon; hence .uiiui.d 
matters putrefy quickly, vegetable, especially of a woody 
texture, gradually. *1 he conditions necessary for putref.u - 
tiou to take place are. the presence of air. a ccit.iin 
temperature, and moisture. The growth of living infill rial 
organisms holding a very low position in animal or vege- 
table life, called ** vibrios ” and bacteria,” is now recog- 
nized as an invariable accompaniment of the proetss ; and if 
the conditions are such that these organisms are excluded, 
or their growth and propagation prevented, putrefaction 
cannot take place. 

The natural modes to effect this end are by abstracting 
or excluding one or more of the chief agents — heat, moist- 
ure, and air ; the artificial comprehend those methods of 
preparation or mixture which produce some chemical change 
in the substance which destroys the life of the putrefactive 
germs. 

The presence of heat is essential to the life of all living 
organisms; abstracting it therefore checks or suspends 
their vitality. Most articles of food keep better in cold 
than in warm weather. When the heat has been so com- 
pletely abstracted that the juices are frozen, ».e. become 
solid, the preservation of the substance is more effectually 
accomplished. Indeed they may thus be preserved for 
many years, perhaps ages. 

On this principle the Russians preserve their poultry, 
which they kill in October, and pack in tubs with layers of 
snow between. The markets of St. Petersburg are sup- 
plied with veal brought from a great distance in this state, 
as well os with whole hogs, sheep, and fish. The Canadians 
preserve their provisions in the same way. 

21 
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Precaution is necessary in thawing them, or putrefaction 
may begin on the outside before the interior is thawed ; for 
this end they should be put into cold water, or exposed to 
a current of air but little above 32° Fahr. Indeed, in tlio 
ease of persons buried in the snow, recovery is much more 
likely to be brought about by plunging the individual into 
cold water than by placing him in a warm bed. 

Meat imported into the 1‘nitrd Kingdom from the 
I'nitcd States, Canada, and New Zealand is preserved 
during the voyage by a special refrigerating process. 

The presence ««f a certain amount of water is imperative 
for the sustenance of the bacteria and \ibrios. The 
abstraction of moisture by heat is employed in drying fish 
,'iid other animal substances, as beef, bacon, &c., though 
:n tin so the rapid tendency to putrefaction makes the 
e nplovmmt of a certain quantity of salt, &i\, necessary, 
.d.Mig with the drying, unless the process be cariicd on 
w.tii great rapidity, which may be dice ted by a high 
temper it ure and a free circulation of air. Hence in many 
places whine turf or wood is burnt, hauis are hung within 
the wide kitchen chimney, lining is also employed for* 
the pivsei v.itiou of vegetable substances, such as grain, 
l. ay. &c. It i*. by this lmnns tint hot.mids picM-rve 
; la. its to fi.rm a hortns siceii-* nr heihaiium, and many 
j hints are thus preserved for medical u>e; but for this 
: up. sc a high temperature should never be applied, as it 
.. -Spates their active j.imeipJts. 

Ih* evlii-ion "f sources of oxygen gas constitutes 
.■■tier nuaii' «f prevent.'!!.; tr cheeking putrefactive 
: r:.e ’.tati »n. if tli«- irerin? liavi i.»* n tir-t killed by exposing 
: ,f :i. irtus to h* preserved to a safricii litly high tciupera- 
• jue t-. kill all >»f them bi-ioiv exf hiding the air. otherwise 
!.*c ixciu'-i*.,! is of little mad. In the case of foods 

. i in a protect mg sh*-ll or skin, it is sufficient to 

.< i .e ally c« 1 nis w:.kh in.iy have attached themselves. 

.1 t> oat tin ii iiit-iihs with an impem trable pellicle. 
I: ri.i.'ir vaii'i«hed s<»me ami f< mid that at tin* end 
■f two v.ars tie y were yet < ipabl*- of piodueing ihkkcus; 
ael It ire mentions .n instance where tinco eggs wen* 
-.•! within t!.»* w. .!» i.f a chimb in the MiUn. sr, an i 
whr'i ] .mid at ti.e end of :iin> years they had u<>L lost 
tlnii i; ivu’ir. I.iine-uarer is a g ^<d medium in width to 
T l.n •• eL'-'s f* r long keeping. Itut more valuable artii !es 
than eggs ai> pr- s r\nl by eXiliM**n •>{ air and putrefactive 
« sis.'i in a condition nearly equal to their fioli 
state. We a! in >ie to the meth"d of j -n erving animal 
fur. I 4 t.d vegetables t:r-t projr.’dgited by M. Appeit, ami 
wh.rh 1.1.S ‘mice dev «-J< pod into the gigantic trade in 
calmed prevision.-* of all kinds which is carried on in 
■d 1 parts of t!.e v. 1 1 Id. This consists in boiling the 
.i !. * (it .neat tie.* bon* s must be first taken out) to 
l-l/.v as gri.it a ibgie* as it intended for immediate 
i .» ii.ij.T ai ; ti.iy ajo then put into ) us oi tin canisters, 
v.. ii mu t be cuipl* tidy »i!:e'i with a broth or jelly pre- 
- d fr- .u piita.iis of the same meat. The j irs an* then 
. ic* j ami i ov* n d with a luting, and the emitters can— 

: ..v s^ M i i'd dow.i. After this they u re placed in a 1»il«»r 
« * ' 1 1 v. g. r, to whir b hr at is tln-fi applied till the water 

. an i the boiling of which is Continued for an hour; 

me thin b** instantly extinguished ami the water 
1 -.i Ah ifr, but the bo.k-r must not he unrovered, or 
T ■ 'ai.i-it m taken out. for one or two lioiirs after. The 
! 1 iiiians, however, by wlik-h the neats, food, or vcg«- 
T * s an jijr s'*rvi d in tins ron-ist in expelling the 
.• - ii air or other gases from the various ingredietitH 

t e pi - - 1 -iu. l. This is i l!ect»-d in the frdlowing manner: 
'1 ■■ men*. &*.. I.avirg b<eu marly rooked. is put into the 
c- ..l«ter Jid filled up with ♦!]»• gi.ivy; the top of the 
i a Liter i tl t-n poldi red down, arid a veiy minute needle - 
h- '• ir.a*:*' in the e* i.iie * f it. The canister i.s then placed 
SO tL.t content-, may be bi' ught to the boiling point. 


This heat being kept up for a few minutes, the steam 
generated in the canister expels all the atmospheric air, and 
comes whistling with groat force through the minute orifice. 
The canister is now slipped on one side, and the needle- 
hole instantly loaded with a drop of solder; and tho steam 
being quickly condensed leaves a perfect vacuum in the tin. 

Many of the products of fermentation, which is itself a 
result of gorin growth, have a powerful effect in preventing 
other substances from undergoing decomposition ; the most 
remarkable of these are acetic acid or vinegar and alcohol. 
The formation of sugar, another product of fermentation, 
is a powerful means of preserving fruits, in which it is 
formed spontaneously, or to which it is afterwards added. 
Tho addition of sugar is practised in forming syrups, 
jellies, and preserves. 

Those parts of plants which contain much carbon last 
the longest. In trees cut down and exposed to air and 
moisture, the bark, which contains most carbon, eudurcs 
after tho rest has perished. The seed also contains much 
, carbon, and when seeds are sent from India to Englund they 
i are always wrapped in recently prepared charcoal. \\ hen 
stakes or piles of wood are to bo driven into tbo beds of rivers 
or marshes, they are previously charred ; and to preserve 
water sent to sea the inner side of the cask i.s also charred. 

There are many substances which when added to animal 
matter prev ent for a longer or shorter time their decom- 
position, such as saltpetre (uitrato of potash), and common 
salt (chloride of sodium), which last is supposed to act by 
abstracting the elements of water; certaiu it is that meat 
i> rendered by suiting much drier, harder, less easily 
digested, and consequently less nourishing. Many aromatic 
substances have a similar power of preventing putrefaction 
for a time. These were extensively employed in embalming 
in ancient as well as modem times, os the Egyptian 
mummies prove. Oils and resinous substances long resist 
putrefaction, and preserve other substances from it; bitu- 
men, naphtha, and empyreurnatic oils arc examples of this. 
ICusmu leather, which is dressed with the empyreurnatic 
oil of the birch, not only does not become mouldy, but also 
preserves the books which arc bound with it. 'I he process 
of decomposition in this latter case is due to the agency of 
fungi, such as those which cause mouldiness, and tho more 
formidable destroyers which occasion the dry-rot. The 
fungi are prevented from developing themselves by tho 
presence of the aromatic oil. Seo Dry-Hot ; Timber, 
I'll USE RVATION or. 

Fruits may bo indefinitely preserved in glycerine. 
Tannin forms with gelatine one of the most enduring 
organic compounds. Bodies have been found perfectly 
preserved in |»eat bogs, that must have undergone tho 
tanning process hundreds of years before. Many of tho 
antiseptics act as positive poisons to the infusoria. Quinine, 
carbolic acid, creosote, chloroform, and the volatile oils act 
in this way. In surgery the antiseptic method of treating 
wounds by prevention of access of germs, and poisoning 
those which mav slip in, has met with perfect success. 

ANTISPASMOD ICS are those medicines which are 
u cd to prevent or remove spasm. Tho state called spasm 
orcun only in muscular structures, and conhists in tho irre- 
gular action of a portion of a muscle, of an entire muscle, 
or at times of a gioup of muscles, by which they are vio- 
lently contracted and remain rigid or arc subject to fits of 
alternate contraction and relaxation. It occurs in connec- 
tion with hysteria, colic, hooping-cough, asthma, angina 
po< toiH, neuralgia, &e. Tlio remedies used against this 
painful affection are of two kinds, via. those which act by 
stimulating the nervous energy of the system, and those which 
pi., duct- their effect by rendering it torpid and insensible. 
, < >f the former kind the most common arc alcohol — generally 
j used in the form of brandy— camphor, the oils of pepper- 
' mint, anise, and lavender, tbs tinctures of valerian and 
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myrrh, nitrite of amyl, assafootida, and musk ; of the latter 
the principal are chloroform, ether, opium, belladonna, and 
bromide of potassium. 

These kinds of antispasmodics differ in value, not only as 
relates to their mode of action, but to their safety. The 
stimulating antispasmodics are only admissible when a fit 
is threatened or may havo begun ; and os they greatly excite 
the vascular system, i.e. quicken the circulation, if upon 
their being given once they fail to remove the spasm they - 
should not lie repeated. This caution is more especially 
necessary in respect to brandy, which is too commonly re- 
sorted to on overy threatening or attack of spasm sncli as 
colic. So many of these diseases being connected with or 
disposed to end in inflammation, the free use of brandy or 
other stimulants is decidedly injurious. The external em- 
ployment, in tho form of embrocations, of the stimulating 
antispasmodics is more allowable in colic or hooping-cough, 
hut hero they act on a different principle, viz. that of 
eouuter-in'itation. This is in itself a most valuable means 
of curing spasmodic diseases. An irritating application to 
the spine is of much sendee in hooping-cough ; tartrate of 
antimony ointment or plaster applied to tho tender spot 
which often exists in hysteria and similar diseases will he 
productive of more good than all the nntispasmodic medi- 
cines which can be tried. Severe liiccongh, continuing 
for scirral days and unsubdued by all internal remedies, has 
yielded to a blister applied along tho side of the neck. 

ANTISTHENES, the master of Diogenes, and com- 
monly reputed the founder of the Cynic school. 'I’lie time 
of his birth as well as that of his death is uncertain, but 
he was the contemporary of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Xenophon. He was living in ji.c. 371, for he caustically 
criticis'd the behaviour of the Thebans at Leuctra in that 
) ear; and Diodorus Siculns mentions him as still alive in Jtftf. 
lie imis born at Athens, of which his father, named also An- 
tisthcncs, was a citizen. Ho first attended the school of the 
rhetorician Gorgias, but lie afterwards became a follower of 
JSocmtcs, and eventually established a school of his own in 
a place a short distance from Athens called Cynosargcs, from 
which it is said the titlo of cynic is derived. The more 
probable derivation is, however, from Or. kunikoi r, dog-like 
— because of their snarling talk, their dogged obstinacy, their 
use of tubs as it were for kennels, and the like. The invec- 
tive, of Autistlienes, and especially of his follower Diogenes, 
appear to have been fiercely directed against the elegancies 
and ornamental superfluities of life; for to them pleasure 
w as not only not necessary, but absolutely evil. Antisthenes 
seems to have been endowed with strong natural powers, 
but is said to have held all learning and mental cultivation 
in contempt, although his written woiks, ns Diogenes Laer- 
tius tells us, extended to ten volumes, and wore written in 
an elegant style. Even Plato was accused of borrowing 
from him. They have all perished. From the list of their 
titles given by tho biographer they appear to have been 
mostly dialogues. Laertius lias enumerated many of the 
sayings of Antisthenes. 

Cicero ( 4 ‘ Do Natura Deonun,” i, 13) has preserved a 
theological dogma of this philosopher, which has been often 
quoted to his houour — that tho popular gods are many, but 
the God of nature is one. It has, however, been acutely 
remarked by Cudworth (“ Intellectual System,” i. 4,22) 
that by the expression populate* den* hero we arc to un- 
derstand, not tho gods of popular superstition generally, 
but merely the different names given to tho same supremo 
ruler of tho universe by different cities and nations. Cud- 
worth is of opinion that the philosopher had no design to take 
away all the inferior gods of tho pagans, which had he at- 
tempted ho would have been accounted an atheist, but only 
to point out the great truth, which indeed was acknowledged 
by all superior minds among the ancients (with some ex- 
ceptions), that there was ono God who was supreme over 


all tho rest, and that he was the same whom the Greeks 
worshipped as Zens, the Latins as Jupiter, the Egyptians 
as Harnmon, the Babylonians as Bel, &c. 

Tho moral maxims of Antisthenes sound in general very 
lofty. Ho regarded all actions as being either virtuous or 
vicious, and virtue as the only thing worthy of desire or 
esteem. Once gained this virtue would remain personally 
with the sage (who must isolate himself from th«* world), 
and preserve him ru rmoro from error. Before giving him 
credit, however, as the teacher of a pure and elevated sys- 
tem of ethics, on the strength of these imposing generalities, 
it would he necessary to know exactly whnt he meant by 
virtue. The fullest and perhaps the fairest picture we havo 
of Antisthenes is given by Xenophon, who has introduced 
this philosopher as one of the speakers in his * 4 Symposium,” 
or Banquet, and put into his mouth among other things 
a very striking discourse on the wealth of poverty. Alto- 
gether he is here represented in a very engaging light. 

Antisthenes is said to have luid few pupils, and to have 
treated them with great harshness. He lias the credit of 
having set the example to his followers of wearing the beard 
long and carrying the staff and satchel, or walh*t. which 
afterwards became the distinguishing badges of the (\ hies. 

Two short orations, entitled “ Ajax ” and Ulysses.” at- 
tributed to this philosopher, are printed in the Oratoros 
Graeei ” of H< nry Stephens and of lb bkr. 1 hey are two 
puerile rhetorical declamations, and ; writtm by AutiV 
theiies, which we mav re* 1 "oablv duul/t, d«* him m* credit. 

ANTISTROPHE. N S IinniK. 

ANTI-TAURUS. S-v f.vritus. 

ANTITH ESIS, a word of Greek origin literally signi- 
fying * 4 opposition.” It is used in various senses by the 
Greek writers; sometimes it means merely ‘■objections,” 
or “ opposite arguments ; ” sometimes it is used denote 
the contrasting of one set «»f circumstances with another, 
ns for instance when a per-on, attempting to place the con- 
duct of an adversary in the worst light. Hi -t stateswh.it 
the accused ought to have done and then wlut lie hnx done. 

But tlie term antithesis is most commonly u-ul to ex- 
press contrast of ideas, and the term is equally applied 
whether the contrast is effected hv single words or by single 
clauses. (Quintilian, “Inst. Or.it.," lib. ix. cap. iii.) Tims 
Socrates reproved AntKthi ncs the Tune l»y the antithesis, 
k * I see your pride through the holes in your cloak." This taste 
for antithesis shows itself very strongly in the Greek lan- 
guage, both in poets and prose writers, and more imperially 
in some of the orators and rhetoric ians, but its too great u-e 
is generally anil justly condemned by the Greek writers on 
style. When antithesis is used sparingly and judiciously it 
sometimes gives force to expression, and helps to fix dis- 
tinctions in the memory; but its indiscriminate use tends 
to draw the mind from a true perception of the subject, and 
to fix it on the plav of words more than on the real meaning. 

ANTITRINITA RIAN, the name given to those who 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity on philosophical grounds. 
Where the doctrine is denied or disputed for theological 
reasons other terms, such as Arias, Sik ixian, or Uni- 
tarian, are used. The Mohammedans are determined 
antitrihitarians, following in this re-pect the example and 
teaching of their founder, who fiercely opposed the orthodox 
Christian teaching on this subject. See Vuu s, Uxi 
TAKIAX. 

ANTIUM, now' Porto d'An/.o, on the coast of Latium, 
in the Cainpagna of Koine, was once a city of the Yulsci, 
ami noted in Roman history as tho place of refuge of 
Coriolanus. Antium, after having been often the enemy 
ami at times tho ally of Rome, was finally subjected by tho 
Romans ii.r. 337, and became a Roman colony. The 
people cf Antium were given to piiaev, but the Romans 
took their ships from them. Antium was a favourite 
place of retreat for the wealthy Romans in Cicero's time, 
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and was the birthplace of Caligula. Nero, who was also 
bom at Antinm, excavated a port, and adorned the placo 
with lino buildings. The numerous mins, which extend 
for 3 miles along the mud at Antium, show the extent of 
the old Roman city. Among them were found the famous 
Apollo Belvedere, ami the Burghc-e, or Fighting, Gladiator. 
Pope Innocent XII. built the pri'-mt -mall harbour. Porto 
d'Auzo now consist* of a rustle and a lighthouse which is 
on the new haven, and a few houses and lmts. 

ANT-LION t-l/i/ri/i'fimi yi.r«i/e#ii-i«A an insect, one 
of the Xki i;i»rn nv, i*. noted f<*r the habit* its larva. 
The giub 1ms sis fr« t. l.uire upp* r j iw-, a flat head, and 
oval abdomen, it digs a Imunl-slMpi d hole in the sand, 
and lies hid at the hot tom. When an ant or any small 
insect pav-cs near the edge, the sand gives wav and pie- 
upitutoh the unfortunate insrct into the formidable jaws of 
the .mt-lioij, who oft» n ueet Iriate- his victim's descent by 
throwing up with it** mandibles a shower of sand. 

Tin* puiVit insert, which is abundant in the south of 
Europe. mr.i-ui es about aii inch in length, having large 

trun^pun nt wings, \eiw like those of the dragon flv. 

ANTONELLI. GIACOMO, < mlmd. was hi an 2nd 

April, l^oi:, ,*r Soiuiin.i, <>n tin- X* ipolit in frontier, llih 
father w is ,i hndsu'in and wo..deutt» r, but of ancient 
l.nni ly : .Mid mi tin* di stun t'on of N*iiniuo (a notorious 
den of bi the 1’ipil gi ud ir.iici \ouiig Antonclli 

was vrr I.Vim:.* am! pi n « d in tl <• li n.d seminary. Hole 
lie .so iii-*t‘ii ;uM.<*d 1 If .is t i :! tt .*• t the notieo of Pupc 
G !eg..i\ \\ I., who i i d 1 ini 1 • *** j.d ihslingnishcd othies | 
ill tl i* p »ntii;. il st de. In 1 " 17 Ant"ii»*lli,tlieii Papal tin.ince 
mlnisti i. ohta’s.i d ti.»- dignity of < udiin!. and his extia- 

* military i'l'hou lbus [\. *-p>i*diIt lost* to a ir.il 

snpi.mny. Anxious t . . swi-n with the of politieal 

.'git it.> -it w i n h m 1> I s sw. p: ■ It ily ,is well as all other 

j'lits i.f l.ur* j.i . he v.us | ■: i vjit* i.t of a hbn.il ininiMiy of 
l.irn* u - • '■,]>. ,,nl\ t hi • • • : whom *.i«*ie piii-sts. Alihei.il 
eoii-t *: 1 *; ,m w.|s p:«- 1 .in . •!. ti«ops .si-nl to suppuit 

ih«* 1\* -i’ll" .tt s.- ; but in tl - ,r it it was hastily cx- 
pi Aii. » d ti it ti.i h u! i;*d to ui m nt t » nppo-i* the AuMii.itiv. 
adis. it.-e., ..f :!.* nitiMial rm-* whnli greativ reused 
popuhu !• d : _:i .t:ou. d in s-it it >.| th** cardinal's lvtiie- 
meiit. II»' ‘til!. 1,< \\ **\ f, i . muiii.'il si , ret counsellor to 
l’nis I\.. ly wi.oni he w i- 'i. l* v, ."# , i io n!< secretary of st it**, 
and 1 iter pn s!'b ».t of tl •* r-miwil of mini-tf rs. picfert uf 
the s , )V , ,[ ap.^toli.* ] ,!.ii e%, \c. Antmelli became, in 
fait. sole ci, : * I of tie 1 p* lit e d cuM-t Jtltlufl. the pope if- .tl iet- 
ing hiiiis*.!:' mme and u to his tpuitml fuiutioiis. In 
this (h.irut-i t 1 gi* at- r put of tl:** la- 1 twenty \imps of 
th* curdind- lie w i" <[,. :.{ jn un rc-ietaiire and pro- 
t'*-N .Igi'i.'t the s 1 1 . 1 «j J Jy ,id\:ilHMig triumph of tllC lillit\ 
of Itah. 1 1 *• * him h b* ii lit* *1 fn 'jneutly by his energy, 
deoi-iol). a* 1 sj.r, wdle -S ; but floin the time of the 
ufceiijn* n.i .1 « om.nl of l>7o Ids inilueiire over the pope 
steadily ii* • In, * d. ;is tl.** p«>l.f y of t :•«- latter in the German 

* hureh * o 1 1 1 1.* t. ami lh<* s, hi-m wliii !i broke out through the 
Old Cith-hi n. a* ii.- id. l»“e.»n*e :..*,!•• cbe-ely identified with 
th.it of the .1' 'Ti t . Antoni !li di»d Hth Xo\end»er. 187U. 

ANTONELLO DA MESSI’NA, a nM, rated Italian 
painter. dist.ng.i‘-lied as tin* lii -t It ili.in who painted in 
m!-. as it is turn'd. II** w.m hom at Mi -'■ina about the 
)**ar 1 1 1 1. ;»i *i w.is in tnn-t'd in painting by Ida father, 
.s.iU, it'ii** li'Aiitomo. About the w.u 1 1 12 he had occasion 
to \i-it Nap’. w here -.»w in tl.'* p»ssf S ^i on of tin* king, 
Mf'iii'O J.. a picture rvi>iit<d in a manner anrl with 
.j.i'- rids 'put** i.ew to him. 'lids was a picture of the 
Ar.'.n:: idlon hv fi,o\auni da Uruggia (John <*f Bruges), 
*.s V is ii i n > .John Van Ku k. Anton»*llo having learned 
the n inn* and pbu e of r<*->i'l* in «■ of the painter, immediately 
set out : *r H iieh rs, wh* ie In* remained with Van Kyck 
until hi* d‘ dli in 1 I Id. On }ii - if turn to Italy Antonello 
i • Ti.nei! it Vi sure with 1 tth* in t< 1 1 ujition, in the enjoy- 


ment of the reputation of one of the most distinguished 
painters of his age, till his death, about 141)8. 

Antonello appears to have made no secret of liis new 
method of painting after his establishment at Venice. The 
method of painting simply in oil was very old, and that of 
Van Eyck was not merely painting in oil ; it was, accord- 
ing to Vasari, painting ill varnish. Vasari says that Van 
Eyck, by boiling linseed, poppy, and nut oils, with other 
1 mixtures, obtained that varnish which he in common with 
everv other painter in the. world had long desired. 

AN TONINS COLUMN, a lofty pillar which stands 
in the middle of the Piazza Colonna (named after it) in 
Rome. It was raised l>y the senate in honour of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and in memory of his 
victory over the Mareomanni and other German tribes. 
The shaft of the pillar is 18 feet 1 inch in diameter at the 
l>ottom and a foot less at the top ; its height, including 
the pedestal and capital, is 13C feet, of which 13 arc under 
ground; and the statue on the top and its pedestal me 
27 k feet more, making the whole height 1G3J feet. The 
pedestal of thcAntonine Column is disproportionate to the 
shaft. The capital is Doric. The shaft is iimdc of twenty - 
eight blocks of white marble. A spiral staircase of loo 
steps is cut through the inteiior of the marble, and lead- 
to the gallery on the top, which is surrounded hy a balus- 
trade. The exterior of the shaft is coxered with ba^i 
iilic\i placed in a spiral line around, which represent t !"• 
victories nf Marcus Aurelias over the Mareomanni ami 
i other hostile nations. The style and execution of the*.* 
sculptures are inferior to those of the Trajan Pillar, whi* Ii 
the aiti'ts evidently purposed to imitate. In 1589 Sixtu- 
V. caused it to be restored and crowned with a statue of 
St. Paul. At that time it was ascribed to Antoninus Piu^. 

ANTONI NUS, ITINERARY OF, one of the im^t 
valuable works, in a geographical point of view, which )i : - 
dc-cciulcd to us from the ancients. It is merely what il** 
name imports, an itinerary ; bnt it extends u\cr the whole 
Roman empire in its widest sen-e, embracing nil the main 
roads in Italy and the provinces, in each of which the 
dillcn nt stations are named with the intervening distance^. 
There is also attached to the above a brief maritime itin 
er.iry of the distances from port to poit. Thin work, with 
the Pcuting«*rian Table and the Jerusalem Itinerary, i-* 
of great use in constructing the maps of the Roman and 
Grecian world. Though called by the name of Antoninus, 
the date of this woik and the name of the author are un 
certain. On a consideration of all the arguments then* 
.seems reason for thinking that some share in the authoi- 
ship may he Ascribed to the three distinguished names, 
Julius Ciesar, M. Antonins, and Augustus. 

The roads of Britain could not have been all added 
to the Itinerary until the time of Septimius SiweiUs, 
whose rnllutn , or great wall of protection Against the Piets 
(i ns* ted A.i ». 209), is more than once mentioned. Tim 
name Pioclctiunopolis (p. 830) carries us to a period be- 
tween a.i>. 285 and 305. Whatever may hcTtlic date of 
the Itinerary, it received additions to a late period. The 
best editions are We5seling’»(1735), and Parthcys (Berlin, 
1818 ). 

ANTONINUS, MARCUS AURELIUS. Sec 

AuiiKi.ira, M Alters. 

ANTONI NUS PIUS, or, with his full name, accord- 
ing to Capitolinus, Titus Aurelius Fulvus Boionius Arrins 
Antoninus Pius, was the son of Aurelius Fulvus and An in 
Padilla. He was bom 19th September, a.i>. 80, in the 
reign of Domitian, at Lannvium, now Larigna, a town of 
laitium, a few miles south of the Alban Lake. His an- 
cestors on his fathers side were of Nemausus (Nlmes), in 
Gaul. 

Antoninus inherited great wealth, and was speedily 
raised to the successive dignities of qwestor, praetor, and 
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consnl. Tint Ills taste was for a country life. When his medals still show. His habits were abstemious and 
Hadrian intrusted the administration of Italy to four men regular. He was honoured with the namo of Divus 
of consular rank he gave to Antoninus the government of (deified) at his death. 

that part in which his possessions lay. On his return to ANTONX'NUS, WALL OF. This was an entrench- 
Home from acting as proconsul of Asia, he was often con- ment raised by the Homans across the noitli of Britain 
suited by Hadrian on public matters ; and be was adopted under the direction of Lollius Urhicus, legate of Antoninus 
as the emperor's successor, on condition of himself adopt- l’ias, about a.i*. 140, and is supposed to lia\e connected 
ing Marcus Aurelius, the son of his wife's brother, and a line of forts erected by Agricola, a.i>. 80. Julius Capi- 
Lueius Vcrus, the orphan son of a certain Commodus, tolinus, the only ancient writer who mentions this rampart, 
adopted by Hadrian. He then became associated with the calls it a turf wall ( murua cerpititius ). The. wotk was 
emperor in the government, and used as his name at this | composed of u ditch, a rampart with its parapet, made of 
time T. jElius Iladrianus Antoninus Ctcsar. On Hadrian's materials taken from the ditch, and a military way numing 
death, a.d. 138, he becaino emperor with the title of I along the whole line of the entrenchment at the distance 
Antoninus Augustus, to which the namo of Pius was added j of a few )ards on tin; south side. It extended from I>un- 
hy the senate on account of his loving, dutiful conduct j glass Castle on the Clyde to the heights abo\e Taer Hidden 
(pittas') at Hadrian's death. Ho Beerns never to have left j Kirk, a little beyond the river Avon on the Frith of Forth, 
Italy after his elevation, but his officers maintained the I or probably to Blackness Castle, 2 miles further on, 
senility of the provinces and protected the frontiers from ! though it cannot now be tiaeed so fur. In its coin so 
uggression. In Britain, Lollius IJrbicus confirmed the ' arc nineteen forts, the eighteen distances between which 
former conquests; the Moors of Africa were compelled to j amount to G3,i)80 yard*', or JO English miles, and the 
sue for peace; and the attempts at rebellion in Germany, mean distance from station to station is Jo b 4 yards, or 
Greece, Judaea, and Egypt were chocked by the vigour of ! ratlier more than two Knglisli miles. In the position of 
his governors. The omperor died at Lori um in the seventy- j the forts the Homans chose a high and commanding situa- 
tifth year of his age (seventieth, according to Capitolinas), ' tiun from whence the country could he u\ci looked to a 
A. I). 161, and was succeeded by Murcus Aurelius Auto- i considerable distance, contriving, .is fur as Micuin&tauces 
liinus. commonly called the Philosopher. Antoninus was ! would permit, that a rivci, morals, or some difficult ground 
buried in the tomb of Hadrian, ono of the architectural , should form an obstruction to anv approach from the front, 
monuments with which ho adorned Rome, better known ' Forts weie also placed upon the passage* of those n\‘ is 
under its modern name of the Castle St. Angelo. j which crossed the general ihaiu of < ommunioation. A 

Antoninus married Annin Faustina, the daughter of | \ cry considerable portion of tin cut rendum lit may still be 
Annins Vcrus, by whom ho had four children, one of j traced. The modern nai><« i Graham's l)vkc. The most 
whom, Faustina, becaino the wifo of M. Aurelius. The J perfect remains uf the wall ■ f Antoninus are to be seen in 
conduct of Antoninus' wifo gnvo occasion to scandal, but Callander Park, near F.ilkiik ; on the moor of Boi.uieside, 
on her death, in the third year of his reign, the senate paid near Castlecary; and not far from l'olmont Station, on 
her the usual compliment of divine honours. The facade | the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, 
of a temple erected to Faustina, ns divine, with an added I ANTO NIUS, MARCUS, the Triumvir, mruc genei- 
inscription joining Antoninus with her (added at his death), I ally known as Mark Antony, was bom i;.i . 8.». lie 
is still one of the finest objects in the Forum at Home. ’ was the eldest sou of M. Antonins Cictiuis (whose father 
The policy of Antoninus was beneficent and just, ami the x was Antonius the oiator. i Mulled by ('it Mot. ami Julia. 
Human world perhaps never bad a more virtuous master, sister of Lucius Julius (V,u. coiimiI in li.i. <! I. lie was 
He continued the governors of provinces for many years in brought up by bis stepfather, Luituhi-, who had married 
offitc when their conduct was satisfactory ; and the pro- Julia after Antonius* dtath. Lent ulus was put to death 
viuecs themselves enjoyed under his reign freedom from all by ('iceio as a conspirator with Catiline ; wlmicfoiv Mark 
exorbitant taxation. The old Homan aggressive policy j Antony was ever a bitter cm iny f.f Cion*. He w.i> verv 
was every whei c abandoned. He surrounded himself with j dissipated, and at last fell so deeply in d«ht that he was 
a council of chosen friends, without whose advice lie took obliged to leave Koine, it.* . ds. lie went tiist to Greece, 
no public iiieiisuro of any kind. In his elevated station the ! whole he studied for a time, and afterwards to Syria, 
emperor maintained the simple character of his early life, i where the proconsul Gatinius made him loiumaudrr of the 
mingling in the society of his friends like one of the same ; cavalry. In the war nudci taken bv the Romans (n.< . bb) 
rank, and using his unlimited power more like a private to restore Ptolemy AuUtes to the throne of Lgvpt, 
citizen intrusted with it by his fellow-countrymen than as j Mark Antony distinguished himself by the display of cuii- 
the undisputed master of tho empire. The practice of . siderable military ability ; and bv his personal courage and 
giving pensions or allowances had grown up under pieced- i energy made himself very popular with the soldiers. Hr 
ing emperors, and had become a part of the imperial j next served under (Aesai in Gaul, and was rewarded with 
system of patronage. Antoninus continued it, and gave, j the qiucstorship. He.igaiu served (as qiuestor) under Civsar, 
as Capitoliitus informs us, salaries and honorary distinctions and in the v car n.r. oU u-turned to Home te watch over 
to the professors of rhetoric and philosophy in all the pro- | Caesar's interests. He was elected into the college of 
viners. Apollonius the Stoic was specially invited from augurs, and was appointed tribune for lie \ ear n.r. 4!*; 
Chalcis to superintend the education of M. Aurelius. The i but on the senate depriving Cwsar of his command he 
people and the soldiery participated in tho bounty which hurriedly put his veto as tribune on their dccicc, and lied 
the policy or geuerosity of the emperor distributed. He from Home in disguhe to the camp of Osar, who at once 
relieved distress in time of scarcity, and for their amuse- set out on bis famous march — crossed the Rubicon, and 
ment filled the amphitheatre with animals from all countries, quickly drove his enemies out of Italy. 

Under tho reign uf Antoninus the lawyers Umidius When Caesar started on the first expedition inti* Spain, 
Vcrus, SaIvius Valens, Volusius Maecianns, l dpi us Mar- n.c. 40, he left the military command of Italy to Antony, 
cellus, and Diabolcnus were employed to amend the laws, who successfully defended lb undurinm and its port against 
One of the emperor's regulations of sanitary police forbade an attack by Pompey's licet ; and at the critical buttle of 
the burying of dead bodies in cities. He embellished tho Fliarsalia lie commanded the left wing of Caesar's army 
imperial city with various edifices, and exteuded his liber- (n.r. 48). The following vear Cicsar, being appointed 
nlity to remote cities of the empire. Antoninus was tall dictator, selected Antony as master of the horse, an 
and of a handsome person, ns his biographer tells us and appointment which gave him the chief authority in the 
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absence of the dictator. lie displayed finnness (as against 
Doklu'lla, & c .), but at the same time became notorious for 
his open debauchery. He divorced his wife, and appeared 
in public with a Greek actress named Cythcris, sitting in 
a car drawn by lions. In the year n.c. 41, having dis- 
missed Cvtheris, he married Fulvi.i, the widow of Clodius, 
and the next year became the colleague of Caesar in the 
consulship (n.c. 4-1). It was at this time (at the Lupercalia 
festival) that Antony o lie red Csrsar the crown ill the uaino 
of the people, and C;vmv refused it. After the assassina- 
tion of Ctroar he slmwed himself worthy of his grandfather 
as an orator, for he so inflamed the jnuple against the con- 
spirators by his imp ironed harangue that they were 
compelled to fico from Home. He appears to have aspired 
to occupy the post left \acant by Caesar, but he found 
a powerful opponent in young Oetavianus (afterwards 
Augustus), tlu* great-nephew and adopted sun of the late 
dictator, who joined the sen itoii.il party against him. Be- 
fore the end of the year hostilities commenced, and in Gaul, 
where Pecimos Brutus was his opponent, Antony was twice 
defeated, and was compelled to cross the Alps. He pro- 
ceeded to the camp »f Lcpidus. who commanded the anny 
of Gaul, and who joined him with his forces, Antony tak- 
ing supreme comm uul. Hi** stn ngth was further increased 
by Oet.iviinus becoming recmeikd to him, and by the 
adhesi' u of the geniT.iN Yentidiu*, l*!.mcus, and I’ullio. so ! 
that la* was soon ahh toieturn to Italy and march towards i 
Komi 1 again-t tin* r< puMican party at the licad of seventeen 
legion" and lO.Onu cavalry. I 

In the AUtmnu « f li.r. -13 a duifirence was held between 
the leader*, and it was th*n divided that the Homan j 
government of the state should be shared between them ; j 
and the First Triumvirate, of Antony. Lcpidus, and 
OUaumps. wa*. estaMisheiL To make their power secure, 
th»y .it o;i'V pro B tribed all wh.om th»-v mndiltrud tlieir 
i ni-ir.i».s. Among the tlr-d to fall was the orator Tic'-ro, 
and tin- ua> rnntinurd until no less than 3UU 

senators and knights were executed. Antony and 

Oct.iri.il i- now mirrlul against Brutus and Cassius, 
the chief' .jf the h publican party, cneonnti led and defeat* d 
them at a battle fuuglit in th» lie'ghljourh'ind of Philippi, 
in Ma«.nl*»nia (is.< . 1 - ). Both Bnitus and Gafins perished. 
Antony th* n crossed into Asia, where In* summoned the 
Egypt.au queen Ceopatra to inert him at TarsUftto answer 
some accusations brought against her of a-^i-ding C.i>sius 
in the late war. Tim fjin-en. in answer to his command, 
appeared in li-r gorgeous barge upon the Cydnus, attired 
as the goddess V eiiiis, and by her b< autv and address so 
captivate! Him that he followed her to Alexandria. where 
he indulg'd in voluptuous revel*. He was roused by a 
J'.irth: in war or. one rid.\ and* a war in Italy on the other. 
The corif!!' l witii the 1'arthiaiis was postponed in order to 
oppose O-.t i . lauus in Italy, who was eng.iged in hostilities 
with I/nius Antonins, th»* brother of M.iik Antony, but 
peace was made b» for<* lie arrived. and a reconciliation 
•■ffefi*d (r..< . 40). To fuitber ninnit the friendship, 
Ar.tony, who-.* wife Fulvi.i du-d most opportunely, married 
Orta*, a, th** sister of Octuvianut. and a fresh division of ! 
provinces was made. To Antony was awarded the eastern 1 
uiv O n, to Oitavi inns the western, while Lcpidus received 
Afr.«M a- h‘s portion. In r.a .37 Antony invaded I\irthia, . 
I*i. t though Is- hail made preparations on the largest scale, 
his op.- 1 /itiorm w.*re unsuccessful, and he was compelled to ! 

retreat ..fter su-tairiing severe losses. j 

In the wr ii.* . 30, when Utavia was bringing him a ! 
fi-d. *-rppiy of rnorji v and a large number of recruits fur I 
1 is il.oi’.. -.jji-d arm;., he s* nt her orders to remain at 1 
Atb-r L w!.:]. h«> add'd to the insult by resuming his for- 
jrar i..t aar**- with Chopatra. and assuming the state of j 
ru cad -n •oou.inh. S-uh conduit greatly excited the j 
'S er ti>,; Roman p"opi- ; and Oetavianus, who had ’ 


already deprived Lcpidus of his authority, seized tho 
opportunity to turn his arms against Mark Antony. Two 
years were spent in preparations for the straggle, and in 
n.i\ 31 the rival fleets and armies met at Actium. Cleo- 
patra, who had entered the conflict with sixty ships, took 
flight in the midst of tho battle, and being followed by her 
infatuated lover, his forces were completely defeated and 
destroyed. He retreated with Cleopatra to Egypt, where 
he endeavoured to forget tho perils of his position by 
indulgence in revelry and excess till the appearance of 
Oetavianus with a fleet and an army before the city of 
Alexandria roused him to activity, and at tho head of his 
cavalry he gained a temporary victory over the land forces 
of Oetavianus ; but tho subsequent desertion of his fleet. 
! and a large portion of his army left him only the hope of 
sustaining a siege. He was soon abandoned by most of 
I his friends and followers, and finally discovered that even 
Cleopatra was conspiring against him. Maddened with 
anger, he went to her palace to take vengeance upon her, 
but on arriving there found she had escaped. Receiving 
shortly afterwards a false message of her death, he repaired 
to her mausoleum, resolved not to survive her, and falling 
on his sword inflicted a mortal wopnd. He was diavvn 
up into the mausoleum by her attendants, and died in her 
arms, lie was in tho fifty-third year of his age when he 
perished (».c. 30). Cleopatra, after vainly trying to 
fascinate the colder Oetavianus in tho manner which had 
been so successful with Antony and with the great Juliu-, 
saw that all was over, and poisoned herself with asps to 
avoid the sharnc of exposure in a Roman triumph. 

AN TONY, MARK. See Anton irs,M Alters. 

AN TONY, ST., sometimes named Tjik Gkkat or Sr. 
Antony of Thkiiks, was bom at Kona, a village in Upper 
Egypt, in tho year 251. His parents, who were both 
wealthy and pious, gave him a religious education, but pre- 
vented him learning any other language than his native 
Coptic. On entering upon his inheritance at the nge of 
twenty, he sold all his possessions, and bestowed the price 
ujM.n the poor; and having placed a sister who was com- 
mitted to his charge in a house of virgins, he retired to the 
wilderness to lead ail ascetic life. Here he practised 
various mortifications, with u view of obtaining spiritual 
perfection. When about thirty years of age he penetrated 
Mill further into the desert, and took up hi* abode in an 
old ruin, where lie spent twenty years in the most pro- 
• found seclusion. In 305 he was sought after by a number 
: of anchorites who wished to live under his guidance, and iu 
answer to their request he founded his first monastic insti- 
tution at Faiomn, near Memphis. In 311, persecution 
having broken out nt Alexandria, he visited that city in 
the hope of obtaining the crown of martyrdom, but failing 
in this he withdrew to a lonely hill near the shores of 
! the Red Sea. Here he was discovered by his disciples, and 
I accompanied them back to Fafruin. At a later period ho 
! again left them for a solitary life, but his fame as a saint 
arid worker of miracles brought many to visit liim, and he 
exercised a very extensive influence over tho church in 
Egypt at that period. In 855, at the age of 104, he again 
visited Alexandria to dispute with the Arians, bat feeling 
his end approaching he retired to the desert, where he died 
in tho year 356. 

He is generally regarded as the founder of monachism, 
but the monastic rules attributed to him are not believed 
to be genuine. His life, written by St. Athanasius, and 
a few letters and discourses, have come down to us, but 
their authenticity has been denied by some scholars, and 
others regard them as being largely interpolated. St. 
Antony is one of the most popular saints in the Roman 
Calendar. His festival is observed on the 17th January. 

AN TRIM, a maritime county of Ireland in the province 
of Ulster, is bounded on the N. by the Atlantic Ocean, 
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E. by the North Channel, S.E. by Belfast Lough, 8. by 
the county of Down, S.W. by Lough Neagh, and W. by 
the county of Londonderry. The county extends from 
N. to S. 56 miles, and from E. to W. 30 miles. The most 
northern point w Bengore Head, 65° 16' N. hit., and the, 
most eastern is Black Head, 5° 42' W. Ion. Thu total 
area of the county is 1164 square miles, or 760,000 
acres, including 50,000 of water. The climate is very 
temperate. 

The western extremity of the coast is at Port Rush, 
N. by W. of which lies tho small group of islands railed 
the Skerries, and a few miles further E. tho Giant's 
Causeway, an immense pile of perpendicular basaltic 
columns. [‘See Giant’s Causeway.] Other masses of 
columnar basalt appear on tho north coast, at Bengore 
Head, at Fail-head, and elsewhere. The coast from Port 
Rush to Fairhcad is nearly W. and K.; it then turns 
round, and runs nearly S.S.E., presenting a succession of 
precipitous cliffs, broken by a few buys and creeks, 
especially by the bay called Longh Larne, till it reaches 
the entrance of Belfast Lough, when it turns inward and 
runs S.W. to Belfast. The island of Kathlin, of which the 
nearest point is about 8 miles from the north roast, contains 
3398 acres and about 500 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
employed in fishing and farming. The highest summit, 
Kenramer, is 440 feet above the sea. The greater part of 
the surface is rocky, and affords some pasture; the valleys 
ami more sheltered places are fertile, and yield good crops. 
The so-called island of Magee is in reality tin- peninsula 
which, extending about 8 miles northwards, and being 
rather more than a mile in width, forms the bay called 
Lough Larne. It is bleak but fertile. 

The eastern side of Antrim is mountainous; but the 
mountains form irregular groups mther than a continuous 
chain, and jire intermixed with bogs, which also prevail in 
flic western and flatter part of the country. The highest 
are — Trostan, 1800 feet above the sea ; Knock lay d, 1680 
feet ; Aguew, 1560 feet; and Slemish, 1 1 10 feet. 

The most important river is the Bann, which separates 
Antrim from Londonderry on the west. [See Bann.] 
The Main, after a course southwards of about. 30 mile**, 
f ills into Lough Neagh. Thu Bnsh, after a course of 
about 20 miles, first westward and then northward, falls 
into the sea at Ballintrac. The Lagan rises in the county 
of Down, and after a course of about 40 miles, falls into 
Belfast Lough, having during a part of its course separated 
the county of Antrim from that of Down. 

The subsoil is basalt or trap, slate-olav, and limestone. 
A coal-mine was opened at Ballvcnstle, but the coal was 
found to be inferior, tho seams thin, and the works were 
relinquished. Fossil -wood, or wood-coal, occurs at Killy- 
morris, near Ballintov, on tho same coast. Gypsum, marble, 
and bountiful crystal pebbles are found, and there are salt 
mines at Duncruc, Carrickfergus, tho produce of which is 
of superior quality. Iron ore is also obtained. There is a 
large extent of fertile land in tho county. The following 
Were the chief crops in 1885: — Wheat, 4500 acres; oats, 
77,000 acres; potatoes, 46,000 acres; flax, 17,700 acres; 
and meadow and clover, 87,000 acres. Of late years con- 
siderable increase has taken place in tho rearing of domestic 
animals, especially goats and sheep. There nrc salmon and 
other fisheries on tho coast— chiefly at Bully castle and 
Carrickfergus. Tho greatest port of the manufacturing 
population is employed in tho spinning of linen and cotton 
yam, and in linen and cotton weaving. The chief seat, of 
tho manufacture is Belfast; and both iu that town and 
tho country immediately around, tho people are more 
prosperous and industrious than anywhere else in Ireland. 
There are also extensive paper-mills in the county. Cairns, 
cromlechs, and other interesting relics of antiquity uro 
found. 


Antrim is divided into fourteen baronies, and contains 
seventy-five parishes. Since the Redistribution Bill of 1885 
it has returned eight members to the House of Commons, 
four for the. county and four for Belfast. The popula- 
tion of the county in 1881 was 423,171 — :m increase of 
19,156 from 1871. There were 108,606 Roman Catholics. 

I 98,203 Protestant Episcopalians, 190,746 Presbyterians, 

1 and 11,794 Methodists. The large number of Presby- 
terians is accounted for by the settlement of numerous 
. colonists from Scotland and England. Antrim stands 
[ third among the Iri**h counties in population, but in 
extent it. is only the ninth. 

! The principal towns are Belfast, Antrim, Ballymena, 

| Bullymoney, Oirrii kfergus, Larne, and Lisburn, 

I Antiiim, a maiket town in the above county, situated 
, on thu north bunk of the Six -Mile Water, near the X.E. 

I corner of Lough Neagh, is about 17 miles X.W. from 
! Belfast, and is a station on the Belfast and Xoithcrn 
; Counties Railway. It consists principally of two com l 
streets, and has some trade in bleaching, pa per- making, 
stocking- making, malting, and the weaving of linen am. 

' calico. The Protestant church is a modern Gothic struc- 
ture ; there are also a Roman Catholic c hureh, and nccling- 
. bonnes for Presbyterians and Methodists. The population, 
j including Massereene. in 18S1 was 2<nm. Near the town 
; is Antrim Castle, the seat of Viscount Massoieenu am! 

; Ferrard, and a mile to the X.E. E one of the most pu-fert 
of the ancient round towers of lr* land. 95 feet high. 

1 Antrim gives the title of earl i . th< M ieDoiniell family, 
and from 1666 until th ■ t Min* of tin* Union it suit two 
; members to Parliament. a V* nriglibwiirhoi d a battle 
was fought between the English and native Irish, in the 
! reign of Edward II L; and in 1798 a large body of 
insurgents was defeated, after an obstinate ^encounter. 

: resulting in the death of Fail O'Neill. 

AN TWERP, one of the nine provims s of the kingdom 
of Belgium, is bounded X. by the Dutrii province of Xmrb 
Brabant, E. by Limbourg, S. by Nmtli Br.ihmt. and W. 
by East Flanders and Zeeland. Its hngtli trout X. to S. 
is about 35 miles, and from E. to W. 40 miles. The ana 
of the province is 1093 square miles: the population in 
1SS3 was 00 2,698. 

The* province of Antwerp is flat. f» rtile. ami highly 
cultivate^ The soil, which is generally alluvial, yields ’” 1 
perfection nil tin 1 crops common to England and the isoit: 
of France. (\ittle. sheep, and horses me i eared . md 
among the manufactures .ire lire cotton, silk, and tolucco. 
j The district called the “polder**" extends along the Scheldt. 

from the neigh bum hood of Autwop to Z.mlvhYt: it vv.is 
| originally a murdi which was flooded by tv cry tide, its 
surface being lower than the level of the river at high 
water. Dykes having been built to keep off the tide, the 
surface of the marsh was drained by means of watir- 
wheels turned by windmills, and vvliat was before an 
unhealthy swamp was changed into the richest pasture 
and arable land. There are some barren heaths in the 
north and north-east of the province. The province is 
well wooded, especially towards the south. The houses 
are strong, built of brick or stone, and generally than E d 
with straw ; the roads arc paved with broken stone**. The 
principal rivers are the SniKi.irr and its feeders -the 
Rnpcl, the Greater Net lie, the Lesser Ncthe, anti the Dyle. 

| By means of these rivers, all of which are navigable, and 
I by its numerous canals and railways, the province has 
; excellent means of communication, not only with every 
part of Belgium, but with France, rnisrio, ami the interior 
of Germany. The principal towns of Antwerp are, Ant- 
werp, MechEn, Boom, Ghcol, I.ierre, and Turnhout. 

By the marriage of Mary of Burgundy to the Archduke 
Maximilian, the province of Antwerp fell to the house 
I of Austria, in whose hands it remained till the French 
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revolution, when it was formed into the department of 
Deux-N&thes ; in 1814 it became part of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, and in 1830 a province of the kingdom 
of Belgium. 

Antwerp, the principal seaport of Belgium, is called 
by the natives Antwerpen, by the Spaniards A inheres, 
and by the French Anvers; it is situated on the right 
bank of the Scheldt, where the river makes a considerable 
bend. The namo is derived from an 7 werj', on the 
wharf. This port, with its spacious dock, basin, mid 
quays, and its safe anchorage, i> one of the best in Europe, 
although the navigation from the sea is somewhat tedious. 
It has sufficient depth for the largest vessels, nnd every 
convenience for shipbuilding. It is 27} miles by railway 
N. from Brussels, and 45 miles from the month of tho 
Scheldt. The breadth of the river opposite tho city is 
about 440 yards, and the rise of the tide is 12 feet. For 
2 miles in front of Antwerp the depth at low water is 
from 32 to 42 feet. 

Numerous handsome buildings have been erected in 
Antwerp in recent years, and some of the streets present 
an exceedingly fine appearance. The enstom of planting 
trees in the chief thoroughfares adds much to its beauty, 
and have greatly improved its appearance. The Gothic 
cathedral N one of the largest buildings in Belgium ; 
it is 5H0 feet long, 250 wide, and lias a spin' 400 feet 
high. It was commenced in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, though not finished until 1518, and is 
remarkable as being the only European church containing 
six ai'h'*. The interior is adorn-d with “ The Descent 
from the Cross.” and several other of the finest pictures of 
Rulin'., who was iducatcd, resided, and died at Antwerp, 
and M vvi.wn n -r.itue lias been erected in the Place Yeite. 
‘I he Hotel <ie Yill»\ i>r Town Hall, i-* a largo and handsome 
budding, with a fruit of about 260 feet, and the Bourse 
or Exchange— -originally erected in 1531, but burned down 
i:i 1>5* and afterwards rebuilt — is also a tine structure. 
The Church of St. .Taopies contains the tomb of Huhi-ns. 
and .-pb-ndid decorations and monuments; St. 

Michael's Chinch; the Oostei ling'*, which was originally 
the f.nt-irv of the Hanseatic Leigue; the p l lace built by 
Napdron in th* Place dc Meir; St. Pa til’s and St. Andrew a 
ebun In m and the churches of the Augustins, are also line 
ediriu anil arc dr corated with tin* masterpieces o4 Flemish 
art. Antwerp al.so possesses academic.** of wi»*nce ami fine 
arts, plrtun and sculpture galleries, a school of navigation, 
a medn il college. u public library ('containing 30,0i)n 
ro]* 2 in»M. botanical and zoological gardens, hospitals, and 
van- us learned sui ietii s. A colossal broil /e equestrian 
statue of King Leopold was erected in 1*08. 

Antwerp was funuei lv tire seat of tin* silk manufactures 
of lb-lgium. and was esj»»-ci.iily famous fur its black satins 
and velvets. It has hot its renown for these, but i» still 

j'.e.i f., r its si**\ in g sdk. bl.vk -ilk stuff*, and printer’s 
i:.L It al-# has large mnnuf.'u r tun s of < ottoii, liuni. hire, 
carpet-, h rf-. f utlery. and surgical instruments. It contains 
.!■>< kvards, sugar refineries, distilleries, breweries. 
a\ . bleu h;ng » ^tahli-hin' nt-. 

Antwerp, vvbn h appears to have been founded ill tbe 
• '..'tab century by a people if Saxon race, was in the 
» .• . » i.t h I-, nturv a small tepublie. The industry of it.s 
miialntants. jdned to the security and freedom of its laws, 
Ai v\. il ;,s >f s favourable situation, raised it to the rank of 
tl.» b r - 1 rommereial city of Europe during the reign 
of n “ii , V. Previous to its capture by the Spaniards 
uj.ot Ti.t. Duke of Pauna, in 15*5. Antwerp was one of 
the ». sj c‘*j.'s in Kuiope; but it suffered much by that 
*iv« it. I»v tl.e peace of Wi stphalia in 1048 tho naviga- 
ti> i of h.»: S I.eldt was c los«.-d. and this, ail ded to other 
ca.ami*]. di-.troyed the prosperity of the city. The 
luvigif <n oi ti.e Scheldt run opened at the time of 


the French occupation of Antwerp in 1792. In 1793 tho 
French evacuated the town, but took it again in 1794, 
and held it till 1814, when it was surrendered to tho 
allies after the treaty of Paris by Carnot, who had defended 
it up to this time. After tho revolution of 1800 tho King 
of Holland refused to evacuate tho citadel of Antwerp, in 
accordance with tho terms agreed on for the separation of 
Holland and Belgium. In consequence tho French entered 
Belgium with a largo army, and commenced the bombard- 
ment of the citadel 29th November, 1832. Though bravely 
defended by General Chassd with 4500 men, it surrendered 
on 24th December. Tho fortifications, erected in plnco of 
tho ancient defences which were demolished in i860, am 
bnilt in such a manner that Antwerp is one of the strongest 
cities in Europe, and it is estimated that it would require 
an army of 170,000 men to besiege it effectually. Tho 
old fortifications have been converted into handsome, broad 
boulevards or avenues. 

In 1803 Napoleon undertook the construction of immense 
docks for ships of war ; and it now possesses convenient docks 
and warehouses for tho use of the steamers and other vessels 
connected with the trade of the port. Formerly tho Scheldt 
dues were exceedingly high, but they were entirely abolished 
in 1863 ; the precedent set in the case of tho Sound dues 
being followed, i>. the different powers agreed to pay tho 
Belgian government certain sums proportioned to tho extent 
of their trade w ith the city. The British contribution to 
the purchase, which was much the largest, was 8,782,320 
francs. Asa natural consequence this effectual reduction 
of the charges on vessels entering her port powerfully 
contributed to the advancement of the trade of Antwerp. 
Tire number of vessels which now enter annually is about 
7000. of 3,750,000 tons burden, and of these about three- 
fifths are British. Ships of the hugest size come up to the 
town, and goods destined for the interior orc^ forwarded 
with the greatest faeilitv by means of canals nnd railways. 
In fact, the principal part of tho commerce of Belgium, 
carried on by sea, centres in Antwerp, and it is now the third 
port in Europe— ranking next after Liverpool and London ill 
the extent of its commerce. The docks and maritime estab- 
lishments generally were inadequate to meet the increasing 
• demands of trade. Large extensions nnd improvements in 
the town having also become necessary, a municipal loan 
was contracted in 1874, and the works afterwards carried 
out included numerous buildings to accommodate tho 
increasing number of inhabitants, water, drainage, nnd 
' paving works, a public abattoir, extensive quays, docks, &c. 

The imports consist principally of coffee, sugar (mostly 
raw), and other colonial products, corn, coal, machinery, 

I iron, raw cotton, hemp, hides, leather, timber, petroleum, 
guano, tobacco, wool, dye stuffs, salt, wines, &c. The chief 
exports are llax, cotton nnd linen manufactures, silks, 

| butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, refined sngnr, glass, zinc, 

' oak- hark, grain and weds, fruit, lace, carpets, &c. Them 
is regular steam communication with London. Liverpool, 
j Hull, and Harwich, and also with tbe other elder European 
ports and with America. The population had increased 
from 90,000 in 1848 to 180,447 in 1883. 

Various persons of eminence have had their birth in this 
city, the chief among whom are the painters Vandyck. tin* 
, tw Teniers, Jordaens, nnd others; the geographer Orlclim* ; 

the engraver Edelink; and in more recent times Ogicr the 
■ dramatist, Conscience the novelist, and Van Mctcrcn tho 
1 historian. 

AN'WZXLEB, a town in the circle of the Rhine, in tho 
kingdom of Bavaria. It is built on tho Queich, and was 
formerly a free imperial city. It lias 3000 inhabitants, who 
1 lire chiefly engaged in tho cultivation of the vine, and in tho 
manufacture of paper and leather. Tho ruins of the eastlo 
I of Triefels, where Richard Cccur-de-Lion was kept a prisoner 
. in 1193, may bo seen in the vicinity. 
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ANU'BXS, an Egyptian doity, always represented with AOS TA, a district of Northern Italy, in the province of 
a dog's head. He was the attendant divinity of Isis, and Turin, is principally fonned by the Val d’Aosta, and is 
the conductor and guardian of the doparted. In fact, he watered by the Dora Baltea, an affluent of the To. It has 
so resembled Hermes that the Greeks frequently called him an area of 1233 square miles, and is surrounded by some 
Hermanuphis. Anubis was worshipped at Rome under the of the loftiest of the Alpine mountains. The fort of Bard, 
Empire. which commands one of the rocky passes, checked the 

ANU ; BX8 ( Cynocephalut anubis ), is a Baboon found advance of Bonaparte s army for several days in May, 
in the hilly districts of Guinea. The skull is very flat, 1300. Forests of lira and larches clothe the mountain 
with a projecting muzzle. The hard bare patches on the sides, while in the valleys the vine, olive, almond, fig, and 
hinder parts are blood-red. The principal food of the mulberry trees grow luxuriantly. Large quantities of grain 
anubis seems to bo the Wolwitschia, a curious woody are cultivated, and cattle are reared. Aosta is rich in 
plant, found by Dr. Welwitsch in some parts of Western minerals; iron, copper, lead, silver, manganese, cobalt, 
Africa. rrvstal, and nick -salt are found; particles of gold are met 

ANVXLLE, JEAN BAPTIST D\ was born at i with in some of the streams, especially in that which flows 
Paris in 1GU7. From his boyhood ho showed a strong through the valley of Cballant. Mineral springs also 
bias for geographical studies. At the ago of twenty-two abound, and there arc quarries of marble. The inhabitants 
ho was appointed ono of the king's geographers. He of the district number alnjut 83,000. many of the poorest 
was employed by the Jesuits to make an atlas of China of whom emigrate for the winter, and earn their living bv 
for the edition of Duhalde's history of that empire. This various callings in the neighbouring countries. Some have 
atlas was published at the llaguo in 1737. But the mules, ami act as carriers or guides across the Alps. The 
work that established his reputation was his map of disease known as cretinism is very piewilent. 

Italy, published in 1743. In it ho corrected many Aosta, the chief town of the above district, is built in 
errors of his predecessors, and in 1744 published his an opening w here several valleys meet, at the junction of 
“ Geographical Analysis of Italy," in illustration of it. A j the Dora Baltr.i and the Butier, 42 miles N.W. of Turin, 
cat-aloguo of D'Anville's maps and works is given by Barbie j and 65 S.R. of Geneva, near the base of Mount St. Ber- 
du Bocago (Paris, 1802). He published 104 maps on Hard. The scenery in the neighbourhood is remarkablo 
ancient and 106 on modern geography, and wrote about I for its beauty. The town is the seat of a bishop, and has 
forty works, including several memoirs, which are inserted j a tribunal of justice, a college, two hospital*, tlncc churches, 
in the “ Recucil dc l'Acnddiniu des Inscription ct Belles | a line town-hall, and a cathedral. Its chief architectural 
Lctlios." lie died in 1782. attractions, however, are the ancient Roman structures 

It is remarked by the biographer of IVAnvillc (*‘ Biug. which it contain^, among which arc a triumphal arrii, a 
Universcllo") that his style is not good, and that owing round tower, ana an amphitic ur-. Aosta is a corruption 
to this and other causes there is often a want of method of Augusta. Its Roman nime was Augusta Vrttturitu 
and clearness in his dissertations. We believe that The valley was originally inhabited by the Salossi. a Celtic 
D'Anvillo was occasionally more indebted to previous race, who commanded the pa.-sige of the Gn-.it and Little 
geographers Hum is generally supposed; in saving this . St. Bernard, the two must impoit.mt routes from Italy to 
we do not mean to detract from his real merit, which will ' Gaul. They frequently harassed the Romans, and were 
stand the test of the most rigorous examination. : ultimately ext'.ipated by Augustus — who is said to have 

ANXUR. Sec Tf.UKAciNA. | sold 36,000 of Hum as slaves— and who founded Aosta to 

ANZIN' ( a village in the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, protect the high roads, and named it after himself. The 
in the depai tmeut of Nord, is the seat of the most extensive town is celebrated .is hav ing been the hirthpl.u •* » f Anselm, • 
collieries in France. The pits altogether amount to forty, archbishop of Canterimry. St. Ihin.ml, who founded the 
some of which uro more than 1400 feet deep. The coal famous hospice, w is an airhdi .icon of Aosta. *1 hi* popu- 
bui us fiercely, and is in demand for purposes which require 1 lat ion, who number suou, trade extensively in cheese, 
nn intense flame; to this circumstance perhaps may he wine. hemp, and lc.it her. 

ascribed the establishment of glass-works, iron foundries, AP ANAGE (h*m the Low Latin npanatv 9 through 
and manufactories at Auxin. The number of persona ; the Old French ci/w/h r. to support. litei ally to supply with 
employed in the mines amounts to 6000. bread, the provision of lauds or feudal superioiiia-S 

A'ORIST, n form of t ho Greek verb which expresses a assigned by the kings of Fuuee for the inainu nance of 
past notion undetined os to time. It is of especial use in ‘ their younger sons. 

narrative, to which it imparts great animation. ! I’ndcr the tirst two races of Fruu-li king’* the ehildieii 

AORTA, a Greek word (tiortv). The aorta is the great , of the deceased king usually made partition of the king - 
vessel from which nil the arteries of the body which carry , doi^ among them: hut the iuconvenii nco of Mich a practice 
red blood derive their origin. It arises from the upper and occasioned a ditVncut mrangement to he adopted under the 
back part of the left ventricle of the heart. Its origin is dynasty of the Capets, and the crown descended entire 
directly c^posito the lower margin of the cartilage of the to the eldest son. with no other dismrmhcrnu nt than 
third rib on the right side of the chest. From this the severance of certain portions of the d> minions for 
point it ascends behind the pulmonary artery, still in- the maintenance of the younger branches of the family, 
dining a little to the right side of tho chest. It continues to j Towards the dose of the thirteenth cent my t ho lights of 
ascend ns far ns the top of the second vertebra of the back. , the npanngist were still further eimimscrilud : and at 
All this part of the vessel is called the aorta ascendtng. J length it became an established rule that upon the failuie of 
When it readies as high as the lower margin of the thst i lineal heirs male the apanage should revolt to the crown, 
rib it bends obliquely backwards towards the body of the | By a law of 22nd November. 1790, it was enacted that 
third vertebra of the bark. This part of the vessel is , in future no apanage nat should be granted by the crown, 
called the curvature, or tho transverse arch of the aorta. , but that the younger branches of the royal family of Franco 
From tho third vertebra of the back, where its arch termi- ; should he educated and provided for out of the civil list 
nates, it proceeds in a straight course downwards through | until they married or attained the age of twenty-live years; 
tho chest, immediately in' front of the spinal column, and I and that then a certain income, railed rentes npmuvjLrt*, 
towards tho left sido of it. Through an opening formed j was to he granted to them, the amount of which was to be 
for it in tho Diai»iiuaom it passes from the chest iuto ascertained by the legislature for the time being, 
tho abdomen* I The name apanage is now also given to the allowance 
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assigned to the princes of a reigning house for their proper 
maintenance out of the public funds. Such apanages are 
introduced in those cases where a civil list is established, 
aud the property originally intended for the support of the 
members of the reigning family has either been converted 
wholly or partly into public property, or is administered as 
public property. In states where there has been no such 
change the reigning pi hire may he properly enough left 
to provide for all the members, of his family out of the 
means supplied him by the civil list. In modern times 
neither the honour of a nation nor the dignity of the 
members of a reigning family depends in any degree on 
the amount of the expenditure which such members make 
out of the public tiea>ury, so there are no reasons what- 
ever for making them any independent allowance, except 
reasons of general interest. Tb.us. in constitutional mon- 
archies, when the princes of tin* royal family an* called to 
any aetiw participation in the winces of state, the allowance 
of a suitable income out of the public treasury serves to give 
them a more independent p«»*iti» n with respect to the head 
of the state. Such an allowance may also serve, in the case 
of princes who stand in the line of MireesMon, to give to 
those who may be the future heads of the state theiespeet 
due to their station, and to secure them a suitable and 
certain income, and thus to diaw more closely the ties 
which unite th< m and the people. 

APE (*i//e. liirmin; anp. Dutch; ej>a, \VeMi\ The 
Qi’ADiit .w \n v { jonr-hand* d animals) arc diuded into 
Old Wo i hi monkey*. New Woil.l nioiikcw s, and lemurs. 
A gun. the Old Wo, ].l monk' vs are i it her man-shaped or 
i by-s hnpt d: and it i* to li.** nan-shaped nionke\s that 
the nun- Aj- is generally applied. Ape* have no tails 
nor cheek p»;tcbe*. and the bald, bare patdies on the 
buttocks, which distinguish so many of the monkey tribe, 
are cither Canting or \-.v small. They have the same 
i;nmb« r «.f t*a th as man. namely, font* incisors, two ranim s. 
and t> u pr:i»r,olai - ana mol u* in cn b jaw. making a total of 
thiity-i\\o. but there .oe . * la live* n. and th* y are not so 
regui ir as Iri man. The stom u-h is simple, and the euvnm 
lias a vcpu’form apt.* ndix. ’ll.e arm* are lemaikable for 
tin ir e\tn ae D-n irlii, an<l the posterior limbs for tlu-ir 
eomparat it short::* ** and tie ir l»owcd< r inward tournure, 
tile kiln S In Ing tmiied outward, aud the fivt articulated 
at the ai.kle ji.jnr In su<’h a manner that the so]*** turn 
obli.ptcix iiiw.uds. .*** a* to face each other; tin v esm thus 
be bn ughl with the utifH st rcadiiuss to apply thcm^clics 
to tin* tij.’ vht branches or tiunks of tree*, a firm grasp 
being tb-reby injured. On the giouud these animals are 
awkward :u.*l waddling; tiny tread rather on the out* r 
<• h'" of f },i* s/iji. ti an on the -ole it**]/; while stooping 
slightly iV.rwatds. tiny u*c tln*ir long sinewy anns as 
crut<li'*'. and by their aid hobble along, often, indeed, 
hwiriir'i!.* th** body forward*. resting its weight *m the %df- 
closed ri-t-. plae. i firmly on the gioimd. *Jhe great length 
if th* ir .into gi\* * tb* -*• animals peruliar advantages m 
ti.r‘r i ttn >■ tl.* y Janijeh f hem »* ]ws from hraru !i 

to brim b »,!:j M'jg’ilar addp-s*. and climb to the tupn.o*: 
brav i.* ~ or j fioUi t*'-- t.* tr» with k nrpiiM!ig fanliti. 

'1 : • ^ g*'i.« r.d .ip;.'-.»r to t*e much erner. and !* *s 

p'.**’ ■' t ana ’oi** hi' O.u*. th.ui the ordinary monkeys. 
V»b* r. tv v , ire tl» . ■:?*-ctIor..it*\ ai.d intelligent ; 

but v. .. in :I; ti,. y b< oar.e tierce an«l intractable. 'I he 
n-y,« r lav !-•-]> ; th» lips are ; • ry flexible, and *_:ip- 

abf- ■ : * »tr .ry pi* tn.slon. 

'I*.*- .'muffa lap*-.; ..re duhied into three genera — ; 
1. *S./«o, if>f; \Ki r j: i . J'r>>ff!t>di/te» ((’uiMl'AN/KK and 
IfCMUM.ljj; Ihdohnte* ' (jfliffiXj. For an excel!* lit 
g*ir.* iii " n.t of tv a: ‘hioj**/*! apes a« compared with 
rnan. • - H . » M.i:.-. phi**- .n Nature.” 

APEL LE&, or.e oj t;,e n.-i^f r*.* hr.it***! Greek j»auit*T««, ! 
iigepe .eiyco , .1* red to h ■ w* been a natiieof the little: island 


of Cos in tlio Aegean Sea. Nearly all that wo know about 
him, with tho exception of some few scattered notices, is 
contained in the 35th book of Pliny’s “ Natural History.” 
Tho time of his birth is not fixed, bat he was at tho height of 
Iiis reputation about n.c. 332 ; and as he painted a great 
many portraits of Philip tho father of Alexander he could 
not ho a very young man in n.c. 886, tho time of Philip's 
death. Ho also survived Alexander, who died n.c. 323. 
His chief master was Pnmphilus, a Macedonian. Of his 
earliest essays wo know nothing, but we are told that his 
diligenco w r as unwearied, and that he never passed a day 
without doing something, “ nt non lineam duccndo excr- 
cerct art cm." 

A story is told of Apelles as having given rise to the 
well-known saying that a shoemaker should not go beyond 
his bust. Apelles placed a picture which he had finished in 
a public place, and concealed himself behind it in order 
to hear the criticisms of tho passers-by. A shoemaker 
observed a defect in the shoe, and the painter forthwith cor- 
rected it. The cobbler canie again the next day, and being 
somewhat encouraged by tho success of his first remaik 
began to extend liis censure to the leg of the figure, when 
the angry painter thrust out his head from behind the pic- 
ture and told the shoemaker to keep to his trade. Apelle.s 
excelled in grace and beauty. He only used four colours, 
as we arc told (Pliny). His favourite subject was the 
representation of Venus, tho goddess of love, the female 
form blooming in eternal beauty ; and the religious system 
of the age favoured the taste of the painter. 

Apelles painted many portraits of Alexander the Great, 
who we are t«dd often visited his painting room. The great 
picture of Alexander by Apelles was in the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus ; other pictures by Apelles wore in Samos and 
Rhodes, and Rome contained several in the time of Plinv. 

AP ENNINES, the general name for the great mountain 
system of Italy. 

Geographical Position . — Tho Apennines are a pro- 
longation of the Maritime Alps. Their north -western 
extremity is situated near the sources of the river Ronnid.i, 
north of Finale. From this point they stretch in a noith * 
easterly direction until they reach the pass of the Hoc- 
ckotta. due north of Genoa; thence they continue to run 
(a^tward. nml a little to tho south, to tho neighbourhood 
of Pontmnoli. Their course has then a general south- 
easterly direction, hut not without some deviations, through 
the peninsula, nt a nearly equal distance from the coasts of 
the Adriatic and Mediterranean, to Capo «11 Leuea, on th*' 
eastern side of the Gulf of Taranto. From the centre of 
Calabria a branch extends nearly due south to Cape 
Spartivciito, the furthest extremity of Italy. The length 
of the chain is about 650 English miles in a direct line ; 
hut, including its windings, it is little slmit of *00 miles. 

The general outline of the Apennines presents neither 
the vertical needles of tho Alps, the sharp ju nks of the 
Pyrenees, nor the long rocky cliffs or escarpments of tho 
•Jura Mountains; their heights ore smooth, rotiftded, and 
wavy — bare, rocks scarcely ever appearing except in tho 
h*fti> st parts. The great chain is usually divided into 
three principal groups, called the Northern, Central, and 
Southern Ajumninos. 

1. The Xorthem Apennines embrace what are called 
t he Ligurian and Tuscan ranges. Of these (a) the Ligurian 
Apennines encircle the Gulf of Genoa from the Maritime 
Alps to Monte Gisa. north of Pontremoli, nt the source 
of the little river Magra. Thence they stretch in a south- 
easterly direction ns far as the borders of Tuscany. The 
bngth of this group is shoot 120 miles; the crest of 
the mountain chain is from 7 to 30 miles distant from the 
Mediterranean, and from 30 to 60 miles from tho Po. Tho 
highest jwint of the group is Monte Pellegrino, 6161 feet. 
'1 he seaward slope is abrupt, and much broken by strep 
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gullies ; the landward slope gives rise to tho rivers Bormida, 
Scrivia, Nura, Trcbbia, Toro, Grostollo, and Secchia — all 
tributaries of the Po. Tho group is crossed by roads at 
tho passes of Montcnottc, Bocchcttn, and Cento Croci ; and 
the road called tho Cumicho traverses the const from Nice 
to Leghorn. The ( b ) Tuscan Apennines extend f rom Monte 
Pellegrino to Monte Cornaro, in 1*2° 3' E. Ion., and in a 
direct line between Florence and Fano, a distance of about 
75 miles. In this group tho mountain chain approaches 
nearest to the. Adriatic, Monte Cornaro being about 24 
miles from Bimini on tho Adriatic, and nearly 100 from 
Orhitello on tho west cqast. On tho western side the 
mountains throw out numerous branches, and fall gradu- 
ally towards the Mediterranean. Tho highest point of 
the group is Monte Cimone, 7000 feet. The rivers Tiber 
and Amo rise in this group, which is crossed by two great 
roads at the. passes of Finmlbo and Pietra Mala. 

2. The? Central or Roman A pennines run nearly through 
the centre of the peninsula, from Monte Cornaro to Monte 
Vclino, which is almost duo east of Rome, a distance of ! 
about 145 miles. In this group are the most lofty points I 
of the Apennines, viz. tho Gran Sasso d'ltalia, of which 1 
the summit, Monte Corno, is 10,154 feet; Monte Vclino. 
N2W feet ; and Monte Vetorn, 8135 feet. — all snow-capped 
throughout the greater part of the year. Several minor 
branches are thrown off by this group. 

3. The Son tlurn Apennines extend from Monte Vclino 
to tin- two extremities of the Teira di Otranto and Calabria. 
Cape Lcm-a, and Cape Spnrtivento. They no longer form 
one great range, but rather a diverging group of sub- 
ordinate chains. Ono of the subordinate chains extends 
from Monte Cliilono to tho promontory of Garganum; , 
another from Vciiosa to Otranto ; another fr<*m Vennsa to 1 
Cape Cainpanella ; while the main chain stretches from 
the neighbourhood of Venosa to the extremity of Calabria, 
and rises in many places into mountains of great height. 
Tin* most lofty <4 the Southern Apenninc peaks is Monte 
Amaro, the summit of tho Monte Majella, which is DLolt 
feet, ill height. 

titnlnr/ical Structure . — Among the stratified reeks of 
the Northern Apennines are three great deposit*. The 
lowest i* an assemblage of gneiss, mica-slate, rlny-hl.it c. 
tale-slate, and n seinigranular limestone; the next, an 
assemblage ot argillaceous slates, marly sandstones, and 
slate*, sandstones, and limestones; and the uppermost 
consist of :i series of marly limestones, and a sandstone 
called maeigno, with impressions of marine plants. These 
strata, together with some partial deposits of conglomerate, 
are all more or Jess inclined. Upon them arc found, in 
detached spot* of limited extent, deposits of tertiary for- 
mation, usually in horizontal stratification. Among the 
unstratitied rocks of Liguria, serpentine is hy far the most 
important. In many parts it forms detached groups of 
hill*. A variety of serpentine, containing a mixture of 
felspar and diallage, called in tho country granitone, is 
found in Several places, and occasionally of a quality that 
makes it applicable for works of ornament. Near the 
soul hern extremity of the Ligurian Apennines there is a 
distinct group, called the Alpi Appuani, separated from 
the main range by a considerable depression. In this group 
are situated the eclebrnted marble quarries of Caiucaka. 
tho limestone of which is regarded os being of the same 
geological age as tho oolite or Jura limestone, containing 
fossil rerftam*. 

After leaving Liguria, tho rock of which the greater part 
of the Apennines is composed is a limestone which presents 
itself muter different aspects. It contains very few fossils, 
and affords little interest to the geologist. On tho western 
slope tho limestone is mostly covered by tertiary ami vol- 
canic products, no that it seldom appears far from the 
central chain, unless when tho subordinate branches rise ti 


considerable heights. On tho eastern side the tertiary 
deposits do not extend so far south as on the western. 

Low hills of rounded undulating hums skirt the northern 
slopes of the Ligurian Apennines, and cover the greater 
part of the eouutiy on both sides of the Tuscan and Roman 
Apennines between the mountains and the s»m. They have 
been called by geologists the Sub-Apennines, as they never 
rise above a moderate height. They aie composed of 
marl*, covered by yellow sand. Sir Charles l.vell referred 
them to three different geological epochs. He considned 
that the tertiary strata of the hill of the Superga. near 
Turin, as well ns the greater part of those in the \alley <>j 
the Lloimida, belong to the miocenc period; that tin- 
greater part of the Sub-Apennine formations of Nortlmii 
Italy and Tuscany, and perhaps those around Rome al-«-, 
belong to the older pliocene period ; and that the tufaccon-i 
formations of Naples, the calcareous strata of Otranto, an i 
probably the greater part of the tertiary bi ds of Calahn.i. 
were deposited during the newer pliocene period, 'lie 1 
marl of those hills is in some places 2000 feet thick. The 
sand with which it is covered sometimes passes into a e-il- 
carcous sand-tone. The organic remains found both in the 
marl and in the sand air very numerous. Among the in« ■ t 
remarkable are some found in beds which must have b«-eii 
deposited in fresh-water lakes. They oei nr i n tlnee ha-ins 
or hollows in the Upper Val d'Aino. where the bed* con- 
sist. nf rolled lobbies, sand, clay, and fossil forties. Among 
the hones are those of the mastodon, elephant, rhinocems, 
and hippopotamus. Siuli is tl «> «j ’ intity of elephants' 
hones that the valley b like a vast cemetery of these 
gigantic animals, and belt. <* <\c peasants learned to keep 
these relics for sale they m.d to inclose their gardens with 
legs and thigh-bones of elephants. 

The \oleauie region of the Apennines is nearly confined 
to the* middle part of Italy, ami to the we-tT^n side of it. 
The \ole.mir district, propel ]y n» eilled. is hounded on the 
south by Cape Campam ll i on the south side of the Hay «■{ 
Naples, and on the muth by the river Omhn.m*, whieh 
enters the sea a little to the south of tie* i-Ulid of Elba. 
The distance between t!..i-e limits is about 230 mih-. # 
Volcanie action has long * eased in every part of this dfo- 
triet. except at its suntlu ni cMnmity; and there are n<> 
historical leeruds of that artiuli. except with respiai p» 
Ve-uvius and the country inmiediat« Iv contiguous. I In* 
vole.inic matter whieh covers the couiitn is mostly in tin- 
state of ashes and eindets. either louse or agglutinated 
together, forming what the Italians call to fa; hut then* 
have been irruptions of solid lava in ninnv places, whuh 
are now seen in the form of beds and elilfs of hard rock. 
See Vhst vn *, Volcano. 

There are deposits still newer than the volcanie ejections; 
these are of freshwater formation, and are an important 
fe.ifcuro in the physical stim-tureuf the country. They air 
composed of sand*, cl.iv*. and marls, and of the solid stone 
ealletl travel tino. a corruption of the ancient name for it. 
viz. t [hurt In nm % because it was found in gi eat abundance 
near the town of Tilwr. All those deposits contain lacus- 
trine shells, particularly such as frequent stagnant waters. 
The travertino is n deposit from water holding carbonate of 
lime in solution by means of the caihonic acid which is 
common in spring waters ; hy exposure to air tho carfomir 
acid escapes, and the carfomate of limo is deposited. Soeh 
springs abound in many parts of central l‘aly within the 
volcanic region. Theic are vast deposits of this travertino. 
which is used for building purposes. The mountains are 
pour in metal-. A little iron is found, and nc.ar Cosen z:i 
aie some extensive saliferous depots. 

It is worthy of remark that the rain-fall on the cast of 
the range is mueli less than that on the west As a rule 
the Apennines present a naked and dreary appearance, due 
chiefiy to the scarcity of water ; hut at the Riviera of 
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Genoa, the Gulf of Naples, And wherever water is plentiful, 
the lower slopes ore clad in almost tropical vegetation. 
Chestnuts, oaks, and com fields aro found at an elevation 
of 300 feet, and in the valleys beneath oranges, myrtles, 
tigs, and agaves flourish luxuriantly. 

APENRADE, a town and seaport, situated at the end 
of the Gnlf at Apenrade, an arm of the Little Belt, in the 
Prussian province of Schleswig. 35 miles north of the town 
of tho same name. It possesses railway communication, 
has a good harbour, and carries on considerable trade. 
Ship-building forms one of the chief industries ; fisheries 
are carried on, ami there are several manufactures. Apen- 
rade has a mild climate, and is a sea-bathing resort. Its 
environs are very beautiful. The town, which has since 
suffered much in war, was destroyed by the Wends in 11-ltf. 
Near it is the castle of Brundlund, erected in 1-111 by 
Queen Margaret. Population, tJUOO. 

APERIENTS are medicines which cause a transient 
but special irritation of the bowels, followed by ahiue 
dejections. They are most frequently administered by swal- 
lowing, or by means of an injection in the lower bow el; but 
some of them, when applied to the skin over the abdomen, 
or even injected into a vein. will piuduce the .same effect. 
The irritation is felt at first merely by the mucous mem- 
brane, but secondarily it excites the muscular coat so as 
to increase the peristaltic and vermicular motions of the 
intestines. When they affect the membrane mcrelv so far as 
to occasion a gentle local action, and are followed only by 
the expulsion of the matter then resting upon it. without 
altering it* nature. the medicine* which produce such effect 
aie termed Itucatin ■». To the*e belong the simple a peril lit*. 
*ueh as prune*, tig*, tamarind*, sulohur, and ca*tor oil. But 
if the action he more considerable, and not only the present 
contents be e.\p»-ll«-d by their effect, hut al*o the quantity of 
the seentiort* of the (.anal be increased, and their quality 
perhaps gre.it 1\ altcivd, they are termed purgntirts or ruth - 
<trti<\4. To this group (slung such di ug* a* aloe*, jalap, 
lnubarh. and s-jima, and tho*e whuh are more powerlnl in 
tiH-ir aition, *ikh as ioloe\nth. scanunuiiy, pmiophv Hum, 
.aid al*o tin* tnUni ap»riiiit*. the taitiate and bitartiate « f 
p* ta**, 11 •ehrlle silt*, phosphite of soda. Glaubers salt', 
l.p-oin salt*, iSLc.. tle-ugh the-e arc genciallv milder in tlic.r 
appln ati< n. 

Ditierent names are u*ed to distinguish their action, 
siceoiding to the particular seeietion which they most ohvi- 
ou*ly augmi lit. '1 hn* tlio*»* which are *uppu*ed to act mole 

< -peci.iliy upon the li\er. iiiflm uring the flow of bile, such 
us im-ieui v. tarax.n urn. and podojdi;. Hum. aie termed chnln - 

uf.*; thos# whidi rau*e v«r;» wati-iv ei.uuation*. sin h 
a* t !at* rimn. *eaminony. and g.onbogi*. are called hy<irn- 
other*, whidi li.i\c an influence upon the womb, 
me termed tmim nnffugue aperients. '1 hose which are very 
v lent .a ti.ea a* tioii are de*iguated tiruttlr purgatives, 

A.* irwny apeikut-. l:a\ but a limited action, affecting 
o..e |H..rtj>Oi of th.« Iiit' -t ilJ.ll raii.il. but haling little or im 
*•:»*? ujf»ii the i e*t. th« \ are fiequ* utly combined in ad- 
i'- nitration, and thu* tlc-ir MlWl is rendered more certain. 
V* i • a by ti.e.i aetioii they gj\ e ri*e to sliaip griping pains 
i* ,* »■• ’rimoii to fomb.ne with them some siibstamc to 
je *it. .it fx tli 1 * *ffnt. nidi a* ginger, raven ne pepper, an 
iri-' o.i -mh a* p<-pp»*i mint, or a sedative Midi a* 

< ’> n*n. b* ii.idonii'i. hyo-ri unu*. . 

It i* rd-o frequently wry advantageous to combine 
ajH i.e.it, w;th i nifties or witli tonic*. 

AP ERTURE (or mouth) of the shells of Gahtkko- 
i*< » ii.\ pi« ** lit* c hariuters whidi are useful in c lassification. 
'I he r irui'.oronH Gasteropoda (Vipliunostoinataj have* a 
tube or .* pnon for the passage of water into the gill- 1 *, and 
this i* indicated in the aperture of the shell hy the pre- 
sence of a .nlch. or the lengthening of that part into a 
utiu. ; a good txamph o? tin* notch may lx* seen in the 


common whelk, and of the canal in tho beautiful Afurex 
tenuispina . In Rome of the Siphonostomnta, e.g. in the 
scorpion shell (Pteroceras), there is another canal for 
the siphon which carries off the wator from the gills. Tho 
margin ( peristome ) may be continuous all round, or it may 
be “ interrupted " on tho left Bide by the body-whorl, tho 
peristome existing only as the u outer lip.” Most spiral 
shells are provided with a lid (Opehculum), which effect- 
ually doses the npertuve. 

APE'TALOUS PLANTS constitute one of the divi- 
sions in Jussieus “Natural System," comprehending nil 
dicotyledonous genera which havo a calyx without corolla. 
De Candolle added to these all dicotyledonous genera which 
arc without both calyx and corolla, and this arrangement, 
with few changes, 1ms been adopted by Bcntham and 
Hooker in their " Genera Plantarmn.” 

APHANIP'TERA, is an order of insocts which in- 
cludes the flea and tho chigoe. See Dittkiia, Flea, 
Chigoe. 

APHASIA, the naino of a disease of the brain compar- 
atively recently recognized by physicians, which is attended 
with the loss or impairment of the faculty of language. 

It was carefully examined and described by l)r. G. 
Robertson of Glasgow, but his theory of the cause of the dis- 
| case Uifferslrom that adopted by some other eminent medical 
j authorities. It is generally attended by some other form 
of paralysis most commonly that of the right arm and leg; 
but thi.* is not an invariable rule, as in some cases the 
faculty of speech is apparently the only one affected. It 
generally comes suddenly in the form of a “ stroke." Some- 
j t ines the power of speech is wholly lost, and the patient 
not only becomes quite dumb but loses also the power of 
reading and writing. In other cases there is ability to 
utter words, but no control over them, so that one word is 
.substituted for another, and the person afflicted finds it 
im|Hte*ible to ex pi ess what he means. In the case of u 
l.uly afflicted with aphasia, which came under the notice of 
\ the writer, it was observed that in speaking to children she 
reversed the name of the sex and called the Iniys girls, and 
rirt Virtu. She called the various rooms of her house after 
the names of different articles of apparel, substituted thu 
word “ uncle ” for ** umbrella," and made similar mistakes 
generally in conversation without being conscious of saying 
anything unusual. There is in some cases considerable 
weakness of the mental powers, involving generally tho 
faculty of memory, but in others they do not seem to be 
, greatly impaired, and the patient feels acutely tho loss of 
: tin* power to express the thoughts and wishes which arise 
| in his mind. In those cases where tho apha*ia is not at- 
| tended by paralysis recovery often takes place, generally by 
’ degrees, blit sometimes almost suddenly. In every case 
skilled uiedie.il advice is most necessary. 

A PHIDA& (plant-lice) form, together with the scale- 
iu*ects (Coeeiilic) and leaf-hoppers (Psyllidac), a division 
of lii’.MiriT.UA, agreeing in having a sucking inouth witli- 
: out palpi, the wings membranous, and tho tarsi e! tho legs 
with not more than two joints. The bcatc-insects aro 
j known by the tarsi being onc-jointcd ; the leaf-hoppers by 
their antennae of eight to ten joints, and their power of 
hipping; the aphidse by their antenna of five to seven 

1 joints. 

The plant-lice feed on tho juices of plants, to the great 
injury of the fanner and the gardener, on whose crops 
1 many speeies commit extensive depredation. These insects 
ban’ the body soft and oval, and some kinds havo two 
t nbes at tho end of the abdomen for tho sweet fluid 
( •* honey-dew to pass out from tho stomach. The beak is 
three- jointed. The males and females havo wings, and 
also the last brood of sexless individuals, but thu early 
, .summer broods have no wings. 

) In the autumn tho impregnated females lay eggs. These 
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remain dormant throughout the winter, and in the early 
spring they give riso to broods which never lay eggs 
and have no sexual organs, but nevertheless possess 
the power of producing young viviparously in an extra- 
ordinary degree. Viviparous broods succeed each other so 
long os food is plentiful and the weather is warm. In this 
country tho changes of seasons do not usually permit more 
than nine or ten successive broods, but if the tenth brood 
be placed under favourable circumstances, viviparous gene- 
ration inay be continued for, apparently, an indefinite 
length of time. For instance, Kybcr kept up viviparous 
generation for fonr years, and agamic reproduction seemed 
then to bo ns active as at any previous period. Under 
natural circumstances tho agamic mode of jcproduction is 
brought to a stop by the scarcity of food and the accession 
of cold; sexual individuals then appear, and eggs are again 
laid. The recurrence of fertilization and the deposition 
of eggs thus seem to bo a periodical phenomenon dependent 
rather upon the seasons than upon physiological causes 
"nly. Lntreillc states that a single female will produce 
about twenty-live young a day during the summer mouths, 
and Professor Owen calculates that one aphis may he 
the progenitor during its life of the enormous number of 
.! ,000,000,000,000,000,000. Well may the hop-grower 
dread their appearance. 

The pest of the grape-vine, Phylloxera ra*tatrU, 
belongs to the family Aphid a*. 

APHIDIPHAGA is a division of beetles which feed 
■on Aphides. See Lady-i»irds. 

APH ORISM (£0#{/rpff) , literally, •• a limitation/’ or 
*• a fixing of limits,” and hence used by the Greek writers to 
express a short sentence, containing a moral precept or a 
i ule of practice, briefly and forcibly expressed. The term has 
been adopted m medicine. For instance, both Hippocrates 
and Ilocrhave have written books entitled ** Aphorisms.” 
containing medical maxima not treated argumentatively, 
but laid down as eertain truths. For example, “•Neither 
repletion nor hunger, nor anything which exceeds natural 
limits, is good.” In modern use it is almost synonymous 
with proveib. 

APHRODI TE. See Sba-moi.sk. 

APHRODI TE, the goddess of love among the Greek's, 
and one of the twelve supreme divinities of Olympus. 
Homer makes her the daughter of Zeus and Dione, but a 
more beautiful myth, and much more general, depicts her as 
springing in full beauty from the foam of the sea 
She surpassed nil the other goddesses in beauty, and her 
victory in tho Judgment of Pauls was one of the causes 
of tho war of Tkoy. Her girdle conferred on its wearer 
the power of exciting love. She was the wife of Heplucs- 
tus (Vulcan), hut was frequently unfaithful to him. (See 
Adonis, Auks.] Oneo Hephicstns wove a close tine net- 
work of chain, which lie threw over Aphrodite and Ares, 
and held them thus exposed to the laughter of the gods. 

Aphrodite represents the reproductive power in Nature, 
and hem* sexual love. Her worship, undoubtedly of 
Eastern origin, degenerated in Inter times into gross im- 
morality. The goddess became practically identified with 
the Phamician Astartc (Ashtorcth of the Hebrews) ami tho 
Homan Venus. Her great temples were in the islands of 
Gypras and Cy thorn, and at. Cnidus in Asia Minor. 

Aphrodite was tho constant theme of the sculptors of 
antiquity, who represented her in tho highest type of 
female loveliness — sometimes nnde, as the Capitolinc 
Venus nt Home, and tho Venus do’ Medici at Florence; 
sometimes partly draped, as tho Venus of Melos at Paris. 
Tho three statues named uro the finest representations of 
tho goddess now remaining — tho last being beyond question 
tho loveliest figure in tho world. See Venus ok Melos. 

A PIARY. See Bees. 

API CIUS. Thcro were three Homans of this name, 


all of them celebrated for their love of good eating. Tho 
first was contemporary with Sulla, the second with Augus- 
tus and Tiberius, the third with Trajan. Of these tho 
second is the most famous, being celebrated bj r Seneca, 
Pliny, Juvenal, and Martial. The expense of his culinary 
establishment involved him ill debt, and he found himself 
obliged to look into his affairs. He found that, when his 
incumbrances were cleared off, he should have left a pittance 
inadequate to keep such a body and soul together; where- 
fore he took poison in preference to pining after unattain- 
able luxuries. The third Apieius was the inventor of the 
art of pickling oystcis, several jars of which lie sent to 
the Emperor Trajan when in Paithia. Histant as was 
their destination, they reached it in good condition. 

A treatise, “He He Ciilinaria." is extant under the name 
of Cielins Apieius. It is considered by critics as am ient, 
although not written l>v any of the three whom we haw* 
mentioned. Martin Lister republished it. in I<omh>n in 
170.3, with the title “ De Ohsoniis et Condimontis, she de 
Arte Coquinaria.” I)r. King imitated it in a poem entitled 
** ’Ihe Art of Cookerv.” 

APICULATE, in botany, i" generally uvd of the apex 
of a leaf when ir ends abruptly in a rii.irp point. 

APION, a Libyan, educated at Alexandria, who. when 
the Greek inhabitants of Alexandria endeavoured to deprhc 
the Jew a who resided there of their prhileges. was appointed 
to .^Locate their cause against the Jews holme the Em- 
peror Caligula. 

Apion, who alleged monstrous faMc- in support tf his 
cause, did not fully succeed. J nc burned and \irtuuus 
Philo, who was at the head of the c.nbn'.'A of the Alex- 
andrian Jews, commence.. . reply to April's .icrnsatii.ii. 
but the emperor command d niin to Icaw* the imperial 
presence, and sent IVtronius a* legate to Swia, with uidcrs 
to place his statue in the temple of JcllKllcnTS l, Petronius 
marched an army into Judaa. but was so much touched by 
tin* entieatiis of the Jews not t«> profane tin ir sanctum \ 
that lie requested the emperor to iv\nke his orders. Cali- 
gula granted this rc\ocutun to his fouairitc. Horodis 
Agrippa. but c* nnnanded Pitronius to commit suicide for 
hi.s disobedience. *1 he news of the emperor s death ani\di * 
in Syria before the letter in which Petronius wa« ordered 
to kill himself. Tims Apiui/s plan to hurt the Jews wa> 
foiled. (Joseph. “Antiquities of the Jews/) 

A PIS, a sacred bull, whose temple was at Memphis hi 
Egypt. The sacred bull of Heliopolis was called 
The real or true Apis was known from among all other 
bulls by certain marks, which are mentioned by Herodotus 
and Plmv (iii. -S ; \ ill. *10). When the bull Apis died, or 
had been put to death after living the prescribed number of 
years (twenty -the accoiding to some authorities)), a suc- 
cessor was sought for — jet black in colour, and possessing 
the sacred square mark on the forehead, the figure of an 
eagle on the back, and all the other signs — and wlien found 
was installed in his temple of Memphis with all due 
solemnity. 

Alexander the Great, when lu*\i>ited Memphis, sacri- 
ficed to Apis, whose worship existed at least as late as tin* 
reign of Septimius Soverus. Wo hear of Greeks and Roman" 
of rank at this time paying their respects to the bull of 
Memphis. 

The god Sicas in the Indian lmthology has his sacred 
bulls, which arc characterized by eertain marks, and a 
colossal hull of stone is often an ornament of his temples. 
The hull (hut not the row) is an object ot worship still in 
Indio. The sacred bulls of lieunres still walk about the 
streets of tho holy city, or stop up the road, and must not 
be disturbed without treating them with all due respect. 

Tho tendency of the Israelities to fall into the idolatrous 
worship of the bull or cow is seen from the historv 
in Kxod. xxxii. Jeroboam, who had spent some time in 
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Egypt, set up two cal vos. one at Dun mu l tho other at 
lirt he 1. ami established temples aiul priests. 

(I Kings xii.; compare Ho&ea x. ; Bolden, “Altos 
I adieu.” i. 252, &e. ; Ilardwioka “ Christ and other Mas- 
ter*.,” is:>p.) 

APLY SIA So.* Si- V-IIART. 

APOCALYPSE. The word aporalrpsii is Greek, and 
signifies literally •• uncovering.” ■* unveiling." and is used 
in the New Testament to express especially :ui extraor- 
dinary revelation of tiie will of Hod. llut the word 
apoealypMS is used, in a more confined sciim\ to express 
especially the prophetic il revelation of tho future develop- 
ment of the Messiah s kingdom. 

In the histon «*f tlm Apocalvpse, or Revelation of John, 
we ha\e to consider who was the author of the work, who 
call* himself, at the commencement of the thM chapter. 
** Johannes, a servant of the Lord." Some critics have 
asserted that this description which the author gives of 
hmiM'lf is a proof that the Apocalypse was not mitten by 
the apostle St. John, hut by another sen ant of the Lord 
who would not as-ume any apostolie dignity : and further, 
that ill the Usual title of the hook he is not tailed St. John 
the apostle, but nidv John the or the theologian. 

Whoe\er compaits the phraseology. iningm , and doctrine 
of the A]Mieilyp>e with that of th, Go -pel and the Epistles 
of Sr. John will indeed find a i::iat dirieience. The Greek 
style of the Aj/ocalypse i- sli.mgly tinetured with Hehra- 
isnis. ami its imagery is U >1.1. The stGe of the G-»-pel and 
th 1 * Epistles appro lehe, moie marly to the classic Greek, 
ami is almost without i:nag.,n. 

Gming the inidd'i age-, t !.•• anti-catholic m*i f- as well 
a> orthodox divines jpj#. ikd t-» th-* eaie-nical authority of 
t!,«* Apocaiv pse. a’liiMiigh they dith-ivd widely in its 
pretutitifi : but w.ti: the Rcfonnation began another period 
In the Lhtifcy if t ie Apocjhpsi*. Erasimis wifispeied to 
tie* l-ani'.d tl.it w<* m’ght t« el ilnlined to ascribe tic* 
Hi I'iatwns r."t to Joj «i the Evangelist, if the general coii- 

* nt. and • -p. i‘.u t i:« * autloiitv <-f rlu* eliunh. ha-1 not 

.ilriadv s. Ui, d its geiiiifiii :u What Era-nuis hinted. 

Gar.sta.lt a:id Lnti.» r }-r**d dined Ir.Idlv to the people. The 

• pinions of the gr< at rd-mnn iidiunnd the Lutheran 

tner.li.gyihani.gtl.e-ixt-esitii century so mtiels.th.it it became 
i. amtual t - j divub the New 1 c*>t i*n**nt into cnuoiikal and 
npo* ryj'l.al h.oh-.. Intla cuionic.il books only w.ia ascribed 
an abs .jut** .tut h-.»rit \ I:i .nalti r*>of f dth; niel the Apuerjpha. 
to wi.ieh tfj.* .\po» ah j.-e was n jerre-l. v.i ie (oiiMijiTed as 
‘•nbsid.’aiy source- ni inionnati-tii. 'I ii«. r» foimer. of Geneva, 
Gah.n and II-*/a. m tin to be more fav -nil abb* to the 
Apocalyjw. 'lb* v *pi >t«* it «»ft*',*i without mcutionjng th** ■' 
l.'.itiiei Mi i.: ati-i'i of caion • l! .ind ap >( » vplial hooks of 

Toe X* w Te-t »:i **nt. ('dvin in his Jn-titutio Ie Jig. C'hrl-i- 

’ ar.ie Us»*s t.'i" Afioialyp*** as eui/nhai and apostolical. 
G:, ti.e authoiitv of th* s.* refoi’ijMs the Apo* alvpsi* was 
*a;ic riom d a.- g ira.ne in the *• C’-.i.fessio Helve tica Po*.- 
*• i‘or.” th*- •• | i.i: ty-riiii*- Aitah- ot th* Church of Kng- 
' i:iih' til* ■■ Coin’*- d-i Gafin a." and ” Conf. II* !gica.” 

APOCARPOUS, in U-tanv. is i tera. applied to f lowers 

■: fri:ts wh*-:i th-* mrpii* ire distant. 

APOCRYPHA. This word is deriv'd fr-mi the 
1 >i**k. and r-rlg.nally in< ant Mir»-t rn* c*-ne» nhd. It was 
-- -i in th** • ark < ii!ir-‘h to iJ*M_*n it** mi* li writings us coll 
r . * -i th.- e*i_.{ d 1 1 iue*» of tin.* Criostit s and other 
»'• i .* b • •*. e.-.i.murji* ,i[ol to their parth-aiis only. It 
•'•a- a.s»j u***i to «!•■*( ub** Midi w-»iks as had a hidden 
n* tio-** w) o-ei.rigiu and authorship hoc unknown, 

and t:- - - ws.ah. though n >n-r ar onieal, wi.v regarded a* 
T»-i!i ' u * l\I and profitable for moral instruction. Tiic 
wo:-t U j jw g--:.* rrdlv u *■*! with tie* litter signifiea- 
tion. ;e. i i,- ct, i*-- t !.*#-• wT.tings whii li were introduced 
into th- >* ptiiagrit t-.jislati-m of the Old Testament, 
v.*hc .*:« tie / w* .c trail.. :ncl mto tin* Vulgate ; and more 


-seldom to describe those works which sprung up in great 
abundance during the early years of the church, such as 
the Gospel of the Infancy, tho Gospel of Nicodcmus, 
&c. With regard to tho apocryphal writings connected 
with the Old Testament the degree of estimation with 
• which they have been regarded has varied very greatly. 

. In the earliest period they were treated hy tho Greek 
I fathers as being part of tho inspired writings, while other 
i parties in the church, following the Hebrew canon, care- 
| fully excluded them from the sacred and canonical Scrip- 
i t tires. At tho Council of Laodicca, held a.i>. 3(50, the 
1 Greek Church formally excluded them from the canon ; 

but on the other hand the Latin church continued to 
I retain them, and the question as to their authority re- 
j unfilled an open ono until the period of the Reformation, 
j The reformers, with Luther at their head, decided against 
tho canonic ity of these books, and Luther placed them 
, between the Old and New Covenants, under the title of 
, Apocrypha, declaring that though profitable to tho 
reader, they were not to bo regarded as being equal to 
Holy Scripture. The Church of Rome, oil the other hand, 
at the Council of Trent (16*15-03) finally adopted them 
as being part of tho Old Testament, and of equal authority 
with the rest, and pronounced the customary anathema 
upon all tkDse who refused thus to receive them. 

The Established Church of England, while it does not 
apply them to establish any doctrine, yet recommends 
them to be studied for instruction of manners and example! 
ut life, and appoints certain portions to bo read in public 
worship ; but all other Protestant churches, both in Eng- 
land and America, oinit them altogether from public 
'■••rv ices. In former times it was customary to bind the 
Apocrypha between the Old and New Testaments; but 
abuut 1821 a debate arose in the British and Foreign Bible 
Society as to the propriety of printing the A|K)crvplia to- 
‘.'•■ther with the Holy Scriptures, and in 1*2(5 the Society 
decided that it would no longer circulate it. Most of tho 
Bibles now published arc withont the Apocrypha, and this 
1 ms li d to its being issued by some of the publishers as a 
separate work. The titles of the various hooks, as given 
in the English Bible, are — (1) 1 Esdras; (2) 2 Ksdins; 
(15) Tobit; (4) Judith; (5) The rest of the Book of Esther; 
(*i)The Wisdom of Solomon; (7) Tho Wisdom of Jesus 
the sou of Sirach or Ecclesiusticus ; (H) Baruch tho 
Prophet ; (U) The Song of tho Three Holy Children ; (10) 
*1 lie History of Susanna ; (11) Tho History of the Destruc- 
tion of Bel and the Dragon ; (12) The Prayer of Mminsscs 
King of Judah; (13) 1 Maccabees; (L4)2 Maeeabees. 

With regard to the date and authorship of these works 
but u*ry little is known. They were most probably 
written during the first and second centuries and 
they display, in an instructive and interesting manner, 
■*ome of the influences at work upon the Jewish mind 
iluiing that period. Some of tho books appear to have 
hi i n composed in Babylon or Persia, others in Alexandria, 
.mil others in Palestine itself, and they thus afford some 
means of estimating the influence of Persian and Greek 
thought upon the Jewish system of theology. 

The uitocryphal writings connected with the New Testa- 
ment having been rejected at a very early period, are much 
Ic — i known, ami out of the large number which were written 
comparatively few arc now extant. Of these the most 
important arc the Epistles of Clement, Pnlycarp, and 
Barnabas, and the Shepherd of HermAS, all of which were 
at oii»* period accepted by largo sections of the church as 
b**ing of canonical authority, and read in common with 
tin* <-tln*r books of the New Testament in public worship, 
as wi-11 as tho a|>ocryplml gospels, consisting of tho Prot- 
cvangclinin of James, the Gospels of the Infancy, and the 
Acts of Pilate or Gospel of Nicodetnus. Of tho latter the 
Piotvvangcliiun contains a number of legends concerning 
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the birth and early life of Mary, the Gospels of the In- j 
fancy contain many of the stories of the childhood of j 
.Jesus which liavo been curront from the second century ; 
in the East, while tho Acts of Pilate or Gospel of Nico- 
deiiiits give an account of tho crucifixion and resurrection, 
together with the descent of Christ into hell, and tho 
events which thereon ensued. There arc a number of 
other works extant of a similar character, such ns the 
apocryphal Acts of tho Apostles, and apocryphal Revela- 
tions. 

These works liavo but little interest for the general 
lender, and many of the stories they contain are grossly 
absurd, ami stand out in striking contrast when compared 
with the canonical books. They possess, however, con- 
siderable interest for ecclesiastical and biblical scholars, 
and an extensive literature 1ms grown up around them. 
They have been published with a valuable preface by 
Tischendorf, and have been translated into English by 
Mr. Walker, ami published in 41 Clark's Antc-Nicene Chris- 
tian Library,” vol. 16 (Edinburgh, 1870). The scattered 
fragments of the lost Gospel to the Hebrew's have been col- 
lected by Mr. Nicholson, some time librarian of the London 
institution. 

APOCYNA'CEJE (the periwinkle family). This 
mder of plants, belonging to the M»>noi*ktal4J, consists 
of trees or shrubs with milky juice. Tho five lobes 
of the corolla are unequal-sided, giving the flower a 
twined look ; in the stamens the filaments are distinct, 
and the anthers adhere to the stigma; the carpels are 
on iv or less separate in the ovary, but combine in the 
hourglass-shaped stigma. The plants arc chiefly natives 
of the tropics, hut a few species occur in temperate climes. 

1 he periwinkles ( I ’Inca major and Vinca minor) are the 
‘ nly representatives in Britain. The milky juice and the 
* ‘vi Is generally contain a virulent poison; a kernel of 
i he Madagascar ordeal tree (Tanghinia) is sufficient to kill 
twenty people. The common Xtriuni Olean*kr is poison- 
ous in every part. The natives of Ceylon have a tradition 
that the foi hidden tree of the Garden of Eden is their 
Tahir mvm'mtann dichotoma; they point to the fragrant 
flowers and the tempting fruit, retaining still tho mark of 
E\c's teeth, and affirm that tho fruit which was at first 
" good for food ’’ then became poisonous. In some species 
the juice is milder, and with caution may be employed 
medicinally; in some few others it is quite innocuous. 
The cow- tree of Demerara ( Tahtrntnnon tan a util is) pro- 
duces an abundant supply of a drinkable fluid, thick, sweet, 
nud milky. Caoutchouc is obtained from the milky juice 
of U retold clastica of tho East Indies, and of many other 
plants. A Brazilian Hancomin furnishes a pleasant fruit, 
and Carts sa caramlas of the Eust Indies is used to make 
a conserve like red-currant jelly. Among the stove- plants 
belonging to this order arc Ncrium, Allatnauda, Dipladcnia, 
Echites, and IMuiniera. 

AP'OGEB (from «*•, from, and yiy, the earth), an 
astronomic: J term applied to the apparent mbits of thcsim 
and moon, signifying tho points of those orbits which are 
ut the greatest distance from tho earth. 

AFOLLINA'RIS or APOLLZNA'RZUS, a native of 
Alexandria, taught grammar at Berytus (Bcyrout), a town 
on the coast, of Phoenicia, and afterwards in Liodicca of the 
Min« country. Apolliimris married and became presbyter 
of Lnodiccn. His son, likewise called Apollinaris, was one | 
of the greatest oratory poets, and philosophers of his age. 
A|HiUiuaiis, tho younger, became professor of eloquence at 
Laodice.i before a.d. 885, and afterwards lecturer of the 
Christian congregation. Both father and son were friends 
of Lilian ius, who was a heathen, and attended the lectures 
of Epiphanius tho Sophist, who then taught at Lnodiccn. 
Georgies, bishop of Lnodiccn, being an Arian, banished 
them, either on account of their coutinucd intercourse with 


Epiph&nius, or on account of their adherence to tho Niccno 
Creed and the friendship of the younger Apollinaris for 
Athanasius. When Julian forbade the Christians to inter- 
pret the Greek classics, both father and son composed 
imitations for the use. of schools. 

The younger Apollinaris was orthodox bishop of Laodicca 
A.D. 3G2, whilst Pclagius was bishop of the Asians in that 
city. Apollinaris distinguished himself especially by polemi- 
cal and exegetical writings; for instance, by his work oil 
Truth, against the Emperor Julian and the heat hen philoso- 
phers. Jerome, during his rcsidenec at Antioch (a.d. 373 
| and 374), enjoyed these exegetical instructions. 

Apollinaris, who had defended the Alhanasian doctrine 
| of the Trinity, himself subsequently incurred the reproach 
of heresy, because he taught that the divine lotjos occu- 
| pied in the person of Christ the place of the human soul. 
According to him Christ w r as ** incarnate,” but 

not Hju^uxot* “ insouled.” His disciples were called Apol- 
linarists. llis heresy became known a.d. 371. but it was 
I first condemned at the synod held at Rome a.d. 375. 

Before the death of Apollinaris. which happened about 
3*2. the Apollinarists formed several separate congrcga- 
j tions with their own bishops. After his death they were 
divided into two parties, one of which, under IVdomius. 
pretended that the divinity and the body of ChrNt were 
, one su list :lm e, and consequently that the flc.»h was to be 
wail-shipped as well as the lot/ns; these were called I\d- 
ciuinns and S\ uousur-ts, and also Sor/jolotnr, "flesh -wor- 
shippers/’ aud Anthro/tolatrtr, - mcn-worshippcrs.” The 
other party, which adhered to lie* original doctrine of 
Apollinaris, were called Valent iuiar.'. 

By imperial command to , ublic worship of the Apol- 
iiuarists was impeded a.d. 3S&. and entiiely prohibited 
in .ill towns a.d. 12S. The sects of the Apollinarists 
assimilated in the fifth century partly to thv orthodox 
and pal it v to the Moimplivsites. See Er mill ann. 

APOLLO, one of tin- twelve supreme gods of the Greeks, 
also called rhudms. and by Homer most commonly l’liabus 
Apollo. He was the soli of I.eto (l.atona » by Zeus (.Jupiter), 
and the twin brother of Artemis (l)iaiu). Leto, driven 
from place* to place by the jealousy oi llei.i (Juno), found 
lest and shelter for a moment in the Blind of Delos, a 
floating rock which took linn i"«>t on tliis occasion: ami 
here she was delivcnd of Apollo and Artemis, at the foot 
of Mount Cy ntliTis, under the shade of an olive tree. The 
relentless Hera drove her lienee, ami the children -gods were 
perforce abandoned. "1 ho goddess Themis took charge of 
Apollo, and fed him with the food and drink of the gods, 
ambrosia and neetar, so that at once he ruM.* to full stature 
and strength, ami passing from the care of Tin mis, de- 
manded a lyre and a how, declaring that henceforth he 
would reveal the will of Zeus to men. 

Apollo was pro eminently the god of the G leeks — his 
numerous and varied attributes all springing from their 
central conception of him as the god of light. By later 
poets lie was regarded as the sun-god himself ; but in 
Homer and Hesiod Apollo and Helios (the Sun) are two 
distinct divinities. 'I lie rays of the suri are the allows of 
Apollo, ami as they fall quicken life ami feeling; but shot 
in anger they wither and destroy. Corresponding to the 
external light of the world the Greeks recognized the internal 
light of the mind; mid combining the physical ami mental 
conceptions, we can clearly trace the origin of attributes 
otherwise so discordant. Apollo is the god of music, of 
poetry, of medicine, of science, of prophecy therefore, as 
well as of youthful beauty and worldly prosperity; ho is 
the protector of cattle as well as the lord of pestilence. His 
name Apollo is, indeed, from his fiercer attribute (a^tAXi/^i, 
to destroy), as Phoebus (fufiog, shining) is from the benefi- 
cent side of his character. 

The many myths of which Apollo is the principal figure 
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will bo found separately told elsewhere in this work. See ' of his weapon; and accordingly, in the restoration, part of 
Python, Nioms, Daphne, Tkoy, Midas, Maksyas, &e. a Ihiw was placed in the left hand. A serpent, emblematic 
There lias been some controversy as to the origin of the of the healing art, is tixed on the stump of the tree which 
worship of Apollo; although it has been contended that it gives stability to the figure. According to the most recent 
was introduced fiom Kgxpt, the balance of probability is interpretation the god originally held ill his hand, not tho 
that lie was a purely Doric divinity, wlio-e li»t temples how, but the A*Ici*s xvith which he is supposed to be in 
were at Tempo and Delphi, ami wln^e worship was intro- the act of striking terror into the Celts, who have dared 
duced into Attica from Cu te (\x hither it had spread) by to attack his sanctuary at Delphi. This view is based 
the immigration of the Ionian**. The oracle of Apollo at upon a statuette, evidently a copy of tho original bronze 
Delphi was the most coleVit *d in the woild: the dixine fumi which tho Apollo Rclvcdero (like so many of the most. 
vjihitHS (stirain of xajour' use from a chasm oxer which famous antiques) xvas itself taken, noxv in the StrogauofF 
was placed the trip id. whircn sat the priestess. The | collection at St. Petersburg. Stcplmni, in 1H(J0, point ed 
broken phrases sj !0 utteie.l were connected into meaning, | out that tho left hand of the statuette held some elastic, 
generally of double sen-o. hv the priest**. [See Oii\ru\ | 1 substance, certainly not a bow', but very possibly tho ipgis. 
The ciaelc was consulted oxen so late ns the time of In 27D i:.r. Pausanias relates that the god himself, with 
Julim (\.i>. . a ithT\ and was nut snppicsM'd until Theodosius Athene and Artemis, drove away the barbarian intruders 
( \.i>. It was to gunul bN shrine at Delphi, gixen to amidst a dreadful storm, in the darkness of which tho 

him hv Themis, the j u tei tii s«; of liis infancy, that he ■ gleaming gorgon’s head could he seen. Rocks fell from 
attacked and slew the moiMnn-* dragon lMlmn (whence the mountains, the earth shook, and spectres of departed 
another of hK sin name**. Pxthh's). in h»m* ill* of xxliich the heroes mingled in tho fray. “ Tho Apollo Del vedere there - 
Pythian gunes weie instituted, and after *01110 change* fore may represent the god as, with the proud coiiseious- 
dlehiate.l ox 1 1 \ liw xtars hx t!:e Greeks. i ness of invincibility, he holds up the n*gis, and marks xvith 

Apollo xv is f i* 1 1 to l,.nc hi l n dice diixeu fiom heaven a mingled expression of scorn and satisfaction its tenihle 
fir utt.uklng the I’ul.r.-s, the sons t ,f /.-us. Admctiis, ■ efieet on the ranks of the Greeks. . . . Theself-icli.mt 

king of PI • i.r. ret. i\> d him kirdlx . and Api-lln Mixed as mmcupIv contemptuous look suits well tho bearer of an 
his ii'.i’ibn. m — thelaii:. _ 1 ‘■■s- 5 i xxi.in Ids time of liar.uh- irresistible weapon ** (Perry, Greek and Roman Sculpture," 
ment xv.u oxer, and irw.iuirng Adiia ti.*» in x.nioiis x\a\s. I Loud. lJ<Sl). We know that statues of the three dixiuities 


[Se Aim>ii>' ! A’.i't* * r ; md’-hnu ut h»- hid to im- 
<l»igi xv.is t*. a-.st piM-d a :«!’,■■) in bu.MIii' Tn*y 
f- r Ln-a.o I. in. 

Resides Ddjdi. A]m. ,, .i had oinbs or ^brines *.f great 
fame at 1 »l*I< ", Tno..i»-. Claris n> \r iVluphim, DMxma 
near MI!* t*: 5 *. Pat na. OD .. in A-ia Min« r. am! at Aha* in 
I’i’.d. I', h i i n near Ti.ibiv. am] m imv r id ires in 

i, * 1 

* »n * •.< . 

Tin* R .v 1 1 jin 1 xv. •-'.hip in -irai is.r.. w lien a 
ti’iiph* xx l ■> 1 1 .< till t" l.l.ii dm r.g a pluni*: an-l under the 
cepirors it grexv irto gw »r fax. m. Augustus founded to 
tin* h 'a: •>! \p* Il'». :r,.l t» e«sii:iic:is *r.ite l*Is own great 
*. .it"iy om*. Muk A'ltony. the gi'ni-'S of Attium, to ho heM, 
i.ke t!.i* a'n I «i‘ PxtY. n gi:i • five yi*ar<. 

Ap dh* i> g**mi..Iiy rip 1 * s»*nt* J. in the pt in.** of xouth.of 
* !. jug Ted tlni lx -prop*.) t ’• »ii» d llg’iie. with a eouuteirin* e 
of ].» rlc« l beaut x. 1 nt at the same time expiosrii.g a rom- 
man.]i:v/ inteihgem e. tl;i forchra ! lofty, and i roxxnr d by 
bng xvavy hair, oft* n in part knotted al».>\»* tin* In ad. 
S-rp.itimrs the hiy . r l*uicl noun is upon 1 is lie.ul. and 
g* nf rally * ithrr bow or lyre D in his hind. See Arora.o 
iii.LVf.M i:r. 

APOLLO BELVEDERE, a n Miiatc.l •'{.!!«•■ of 
Ap"!lo. f-.nnd at Cip«j il Anzo. In tlie ruins of am ient 
Antimn. about J2 miles fr. in It« no*. toxv.ndi flu* end »f 
tli* lift* f-nth rer.tuix. It xvas purchased bv P«q»e Julius II. 
b.*ff re Lis i-V. atari t** the po ntiricat e. and was placed by 
hi;n in the fir 1 v» .]* : i f the Vatif in. xx hence it derixes its 
j n m u: u him*. It ha-s been said to 1 e the wn>ik of Aga-Ius 
the Ilj-hedan, but u o ccri.iin iiidir.itions of the sculpt**r are 
*o he trie. d. liven the maiblr of xvhii h the statue c* n- 
-‘st- is a •.ubjnt f<f t« ntentii u, experts difb ring as 
»x!.i*ther it ‘u Greek or Italian. 

This I tat IU\ 'lie »f ti." il;.e-t spenmens of sculpture 

• vant.is a •.♦.■miiiig fjme most than 7 fe*-t high. It 

-'ills the gfd entirely nude, rxcept the ch-ak which 
I* f i-**\a d r» ni.d hi.s ne**k. and hangs ox»-r the extended 
1* f* a n. IP* is adx Hiring with a dignified step, and holds 
w ’■ • t!: i.g ril'*d in his left hand. The left hand and the 
r gb: f* :• i::a xrtre rc-tored by Gif/vanni Angelo da Montor- 
a ». . j,il i f Mil ha* I Angelo; tint the original action 
of :..i- t.j ( i:. only be con jer lined. It was fonnerly sup- i 
T 1 y, d to it : -i : • iJ.e g./d at tin* moment of having dis- ! 
« 1 Tg* d a a a ras at t:.e drag* n Pxtla ii. wuti King the effect ! 


| of great excellence were presented by the grateful Cheeks 
to Delphi: and the celebrated Artemis of the Louxre (Diane 
, it la Riche) and the Athena in full armour of the Capit* I. 

huxe hfcn conjectured to be the remaining .statues, « u 
, .u enunt of their remarkable fitness as coinpaninns to the 
, Ap* lie. 

i Vet mint her thorny as to the meaning of this 44 miracle 
: » f art/* as Winckelnmnn calls it, explains the attitude of 
j the god. and the present e of certain leaves, knots of xxnnl, 

\ and tassels on the supporting tree-stump already alluded 
j to. as derixed from the act of purifying Orestes with the 
j sac led ftiumn iMphik'tm, which was composed of twigs of 
laurel bound with knots of scarlet wool and ending in a 
t asm- 1. Just such a scene, when Apollo holds the how in 
one hand and the purifying xtrmmn in the other, occurs in 
the “ Hnmenides** (Furies) of Alscliylus, when Orestes is 
aeqnilted of the murder of his mother. This is the \b*xv 
of Ibitt iclicr, Feuerbach, and Rnmn. 

It is certainly extraordinary that not ft single al usimi 
to sm splendid a xvork of art sin uld occur in any clatsieul 
writer known to us. 

APOLLODORUS, an Kpicurean philosopher men- 
tioned hv Diogenes Laertius. He flourished about n.i . 

APOLLODORUS OF DAMASCUS, a celebrated 
architect and engineer, xvas born about a.i>. 00. Hu 
designed and executed most of those splendid edifices and 
great w»rks of engineering with winch the Mm per or Trajan 
delighted to adorn and improve his dominions, and of which 
some remains exist and are admired at the present day — 
sneh ;m the column of Trajan, tho mins of his forum, 
the triumphal arch of Bencvento, tho triumphal arch, tho 
bridge, and the harlwmr of Ancona, and probably also tho 
best part of that triumphal arch which xvas finished and 
appropriated by Constantine, but which is believed to luxe 
been commenced by Trajan. The greatest engineering 
work of Apollodorus was the immense bridge of Trajan over 
the Danube, afterwords destroyed by Hadrian. On the 
Mfcesrion of the latter emperor, Apollodorus was implicated 
in a charge of treason, and was executed a.i>. 130. Them 
seems no good reason for believing him guilty of tho charge. 

APOLLO'NTUS, sculptor of the famous Torso of 
Hercules or Torso Belvedere, one of tho principal treasures 
of the Vatican. An inscription on the statue records the 
sculptors name, xrho probably flourished in tho lust ecu- 
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tury before our era. It has neither head, arms, nor legs, | 
and yet it is considered one of the masterpieces of antiquity, j 
Michael Angelo was an enthusiastic admirer of it, and all 
agree that it is one of the finest specimens of ancient 
sculpture. It was discovered in the sixteenth century, 
near the theatre of Poinpey. 

APOLLONIUS, a celebrated statuary of the island 
of Rhodes, who, along with Tauriscus, executed a group in 
marble which represented Zetlms and Amphiou binding 
Din e to the horns of a furious hull, to avenge their rnotlur, 
Antiope, whom she had ernelly persecuted. This group, 
described l»v Pliny (xxxvi. 4), is supposed, with much 
probability, to be what is known to us under the name of 
ihe Torso Karncsc, found during the reigu of Paul III. in 
the ruins of the Paths of Caracal la, and now in tin- 
museum at Naples. The lower half of the tiguro of Diree, 
the two trunks and a leg of Zetlms and Ainphion, wv ri- 


nses the term parabola . He also first distinguishes 
the diameters of tin* section from the axes. It was more- 
over in Iiis time, and perhaps first by himself, that the 
general sections of the cone were eoiisnb u d; for previously 
it had been usual to treat only of tbo-r the planes of 
which were at right angles to one of the side-, of the cone; 
so that an ellipse could only conic fiom an m-nte-angli'd 
cone, and so on. The fifth hook, and the quadrature of 
Archimedes, are the highest points of the Grecian geometry. 
That Apollonius improved the notation of aiithnntic 
appears from the piaise given to him by Eutoeius in bis 
commentary upon the quadrature of Archimedes. Pappus 
states that the improvement consisted in a simplification 
i of the method pro] Nisei l by Arehinicdcs for repie-i-nting 
| very large numbers, which brought the svsti m marer to 
j that of the moderns. (Dclainbre, “ HM. A-*t. Anc." ii. lb) 
Eutoeius also says that Apollonius extended the quadrature 


the oulv remnants of the ancient sculptors, but it is ' 
sufficient to prove that the art was then in its highest 
degree of perfection ; and as the necessary restoration was 
effected under the superintendence of Michael Angelo, the 
effect of the whole group is almost unsurpassed. 

APOLLO'Nll'S was also the name of several illustrious 
Greek poets, grammarians, and philosophers. 

Arou.MMis, sumained Molo, was a tearing of rhetoric 
at Rhodes, and was sent on an embassy to Rome (n.r. 81), 
where he became the tutor of Cicero, by whom lie was 
highly esteemed. 

Arm. i.oni i s the Sophist, who lived at Alexandria in the 
time of Augustus, was the author of a valuable lexicon of 
Homeric words, which is still extant, (Bckker, Berlin, 

1*33.) 

ArmxoNirs Dyscolos (or ill-tempered) of Alexandria, 
lived tinder Hadrian and Antoninus Pius in the second 


of the circle given bv Archiim-des. 

APOLLO NIUS OF TY'ANA was born na . 4 in 
Tv ana, a town of Cappadocia. At the age of fourteen hi> 
father sent him to ‘l.irMis to study grammar and iheteii 1 . 
Dissatisfied with the luxury of Tin- citizen*'-. Apollonius 
retired to A\g:r, where be became aeijuaiuted with the 
doctrines of various philosopher*. He oldened the Pytha- 
gorean rules strictly, took up bis abode in the temple of 
jEsculapius at d-'.ga*, famous for mir.ti ulous cures, abstained 
from animal food and wine. livid upon fruit- and heibs, 
walked hai'efi mt. and lit bis hair and braid grow. The 
priests initiated him in their im stei nd -iiilth.it .Em n 
lupins himself rejoiced at Iijp ing Apoll-.miis lor w it m --of Jjjs 
cures. Having finished his s: idc - at .Egte, Apollonius tra- 
velled by land to India. At N uievcli lie met with Damis. who 
lH-came Iiis travelling companion. Dn liis road to India he 
visited Bain Ion. and in India be saw iiuufJN wonderful 


century. He was the first to systematize grammar, and j 
was styled b\ Pi iscinn grammnticovum princeps (the prince 
of grammarians). He was the author of several works, 
some of which still remain. (Bekker, Berlin, 1817). 

APOLLO 'NIUS, PERGjE'US, after Archimedes the 
most original and profound of nil the Greek geometers, and 
indeed commonly called by the ancients the “ great geo- 
meter.” was horn at Perga in Pumphylia, while Ptolemy 
111., commonly called Euergetvs, was king of Egypt. 
Ptolemy began his reign n.r. 247. Archimedes died i».r. 
212, nt which time Apollonius was living; it is not known 
when the latter died. 

The life of Apollonius was passed at Alexandria, in the 
school of the successors of Euclid, under whom he studied. 
Gassendi, in his life of Copernicus, mentions an opinion 
attributed by the latter to the Grecian geometer, and 
which is said to have been also that of Philolaus, that the 
Min and moon only moved round the earth, hut all the 
other planets round the sun. This, so far as appearances 
only arc concerned, is a sufficient explanation of all the 
phenomena, and is the soundest of the Greek astronomical 
hypotheses, next to the system of Pythagoras, who bril- 
liantly guessed (what many centuries after was pro red 
by Copcrnirns) that the whole of our system moves round 
the sun. 

The “Conic Sections” of Apollonius, his great geo- 
metrical work, was in eight books, the four first of which 
are extant in Greek, with the commentary of Eutoeius of 
Ascaloti. The next three were supposed to be lost till the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when James Golius, a 
celebrated Oriental professor of Leyden, returned from tlw 
East with the whole seven books, which still remain to 
us of the original eight, in Arabic. Introductory lemmata 
to all the eight, in Greek, by Pappus still exist, and arc 
found in the great folio Oxford edition, 1710. Apollonius 
was the first who used the words ellipse and hyperbola , 
of which Archimedes docs not take notice, though lie 
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filings, and conversed with the gyirmosophist-, who showed 
him that the wisdom of Pv thag"i.i- came fn»in tl » ii country. 
On bin let urn to A-i.i Minor lie prophesied and pn formed 
many miracles, lie nftei wards went to l ’rote; and in the 
reiguofNcrohcarrived.it I'miic. When Ntn> lift Rone 
for Greece, he mb red all foreign phiiosupin r- to quit 
the city. Apolhmiu- flirt lu-rmon- wu> uiuh-i su-pkioii 
of having rc-ti.rcd a corpse to life. Ib* left the city and 
travelled through mum countries, amongst them Spain, 
Athens, Egypt, and Ethiopia. In Egvpt he joined 
Vespasian, who probably found it politic to gain o\ei 
a man whose sanctity and miracles bail rai-i d him to 
| the rank of a deity; for during his lifetime, and -till moie 
after his death. Apollonius enjoyed this distinction. ("Life 
of Alexander Sevenis.” by Lauipridius, cap. 2 lb) His 
reputed sonship of a god ^Proteus), the divine annuncia- 
tion of his birth to his mother, the miracles abundantly 
testified to during his life, the sacred voice which called to 
him at his death are striking parallels with the gospel nar- 
ratives, and seemingly without motive. The Eclectics set 
him up as a rival divinity to Jesus amongst others. Apol- 
lonius died at an advanced age, how old is liut precisely 
known, either at Ephesus or at Lindus, in the temple of 
Pallas. Wonderful to relate, he escaped unharmed from 
an arraignment for treason against the tyrannous Domirian. 

The history of Apollonius is contained in his life by 
Philostratus. The first two hooks exist in the English 
translation l»v Charles Blount (Loud. 1(580, fol.) In 1(503 
this translation was suppressed on account of the annota- 
tions being hostile to Christianity, and Blount committed 
suicide. Philostratus wrote the Greek original alnrat a 
century after the wise man’s death, by order of Julia Domna, 
the wife of ScptimiuH Sevenis. The empress had obtained 
possession of the account- which Damis hail formerly given 
to a relative oi hers. A passage in the “ Life of Aurelian ” 
(chap. 24), by Vopiscus, who flourished about A.i>. 300, 
shows that the fame of AjMilloiiius was even then firmly 
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established, and that tom pics and statues still existed in 
honour of this “ true friend of the gods ” as the historian 
calls him. 

APOLLO'NZUS OF TYRE, the hem of a metrical 

Greek romance, of which the original is now hint, butwhiih 
was very popular during the middle ages, having been 
translated into most of the European languages. The story 
lonsistsof the adventures of Apollonius, a Sui.m prime, 
and of his wile and daiightei, who, after being separated, 
owing to the apparent death of the wile and tiie capture 
of the daughtci hv pirates, ate at the chisr of the poem 
again happily reunited. There are three eaily Latin ver- 
sions of this poem, one of which is to he found in the 
“ Gest.i Komanorum," and from these have proceeded 
the It.Uian, Spanish, French, and probably the German 
versions of the story. In England an adaptation of this 
narrative into the Anglo-Saxon was made as eaily as the 
eleventh century, ami three stories taken from the Front li 
version were published in 1510, 157t». and ltJU7. Gower 
in liis *■ ConfcsMo Amantis" bases his narrative oil a Lat.n 
version of the stoiy. and he is followed by Shakspearc in 
his drama uf *■ IVrich Pimce of lyre.” The >pnuMi 
and German adaptations both d ite fioin the thirteenth 
centurv. 

APOLOGETICS, t: ie mine giwn t<» that branch of 
systematic theology whh.li deals with the ilefeiice of Chris- 
tianity against the obj.\ti« ns <»f sccpthNin. infidelity. and 
the various opposing sy-r»ms of pliilos^pliv. For tin* w.aks 
of the fathers of teis ehnacter Al'< K n o| mi. 
Fa 1 1 1 m:s. I luring the medi.cv il pi ri-i-1 v t ry few works of t liis 
do-** upturn wire published. hut on the r< vival • »! learning in 
the tiftecLitli ct iilury the principles of the Flati nie philosophy 
and move of Christianity ap.n a red to l*-- in antagonism, 
and work* .w re written hv Chiistiau m1ii>1lp» in defeine it 
revel itioii. I he imr.«n: <: thought hi ought about by the 
Reformation also l«-d to li.anv attacks upon the system uf 
Christianity, the p« i>ou of Christ, and the institution <»f the 
church — a state of things whkh lias continued t«» the pn- 
sent time, and there La> Inen a continued s. ri<-» of works 
in reply bv both iV-te^tant an*! Roman Catholn •■chol irs and 
divii.es. Among Christum iipologiMs may be mention'd 
Grotius. Ruth r. l'alev. Lardu'-r. Watson, and in nioie 
recent times Xcandcr. Thohu k. and Luthardt among 
iTotestants; and Pascal, Bergkr. Ma\r. and Chat eanbriand 
among Catholics. 

APOLOGIES OF THE FATHERS are writings 


aiming tho Latins, in order to defend them against tlio 
attacks of Celsiis, Porphyry, and Hierocles, which went 
directed not only against the morals of the Christians, 
but also against their history and their doctrines. Tho 
greatest, apologist among tho fathers is Fuse hi ns, whoso 
historical and chronological works lmvn an npolngctical 
tendency. His kk Evangelical Preparation ” contains, in 
fifteen books, the introduction to his “ Evangelical Demon- 
stration,” in twenty books. The lirst ten hooks of this 
work are still extant, in which he seeks to demolish ate the 
harmony of the Old with the New Testament, the moral 
dignity of Jesus, and the rectitude of his disciples. Euse- 
bius examines (in a little publication against Hierocles) 
the life of Apollonius of Tyana by Philostratus, bhovvs the 
contradictions of the biographer, and distinguishes the 
miracles attributed to Apollonius from those of Christ. 
The works of Athanasius and Chrysostom contain apolo- 
getical material*. Cyrillus of Alexandria wrote ten 
books in reply to the Emperor Julian. Thoodorct 
wrote twelve sermons, in which he gathers the argu- 
ments for Christian truth from the writings of the 
heathens, and compares the Greek philosophers with 
Moses, the prophets, and tho apostles. The most import- 
ant npolngctical work* among the Latins are the seven 
hooks of ^rnobiu*, “Against the Heathen ; " the seven 
hooks of Lactantius; the twenty-two books of St. 
Augustine, *• On t lie. City of God;” the catalogue of St. 
Jerome, by which lie refutes the objection that no dis- 
tinguished individuals embraced the gospel ; and finally. 
“ Tin' History of Orosius,” in which lie refutes the assertion 
that plague, famine, earthquakes, and other horrible event*, 
were consequences of the gospel. 

The following translations and editions will be interest- 
ing to English readers. Justin's Apologies were pub- 
lished at Oxford. 1700 and 1703; hi* “Dialogue cum Try - 
phone Jnda*o” at London. 172*2. “The Dialogue with the 
.lew." by Drown (London. 1755), is an excellent translation, 
and very scarce in the book market. Minucius Felix, of 
tin* third century, author of ” A Dialogue between Cxulius 
a llr.itlien, and Octavius, a Christian,” is well translated 
by Sir David Dalrvmple. 

APOLOGUE, synonymous with fable (Gr. apolognu, 
Lat. fibula , fable), “a novel btory contrived to teach 
some moral truth ” (Johnson). “ It would he a high 
relief . . . to hear nil apologue or fable well told, and 

witli such humour as to need no sententious moral at tin* 


in defence of Chrhti inity. composed from the beginning • f 
tie- second to the sixth century, with the view of refuting 
the doctrines of In Athenian and the false accusations 
agdnst the followers of J» v’as, and av* rtmg p* rsecution. 

Ju-tiu Murt^i dt senb* d in t *vo Apologe s how lie .sought 
for truth in various .sy-t* ;na of philosophy until he found 
it in the g' spe 1. In Ids dialogue with the Jew Trvphon, 
he appals to the proph# < 1— of tie- Old 'I • -1 iiuent. 
Atle'nagonn i!ef« inji.d ti.e rhristuiis against the charges 
of atheism, most, iiifaiiti* nh*. and otle-r abominations. 
T..tnnus. 1 heojWjii’.s «.» Antioch, and lb runs proved 
the absurdity of p.»g inkm and the contradictions of 
philosopli*-: s. in i.jdi-r to *»iio,v the n.-nsrity of levt-I.ition. 

Aft* r lh* Gl* ‘ k apt h.g - f v of the M'*’o|id CCiiturv fol- 
lowed. arie iig th“ Intu;*-. iVrtnlli m. who. in ids " Ajiolfi- 
g'-tau*.' .Mjows how tie* faith and holiness of Chn-tians 
wi re m.in’fested under p-T-.-i ut.ons ; and Mimn iiis I rli\. 
whj. in his cloqu**nt di.dogni* ** (n taviiis.* 1 introduces the 
n pr* s* i.tative-, of van* i, jiaities. wh*.s« arguin' nts are 
ovijfiiu.e by tbe truth of tie- gosp» 1. Cyprian wrote “On 
the A:. ,UM_ty of Idolativ.' 'I i.fvi- apologists of til*' second 
century «!.. not defend the svati.n* of certain schools, hut 
or. 1 ’let"/- if Chri-Mamfy . 

! tie if ir>; Kntmy th*- doctrine^ of tic* gospel were 
•yuhnna'u- d by Or.g*\i am. mg tie* Greeks, aed Amobiu.x 


• lid to make the application” (Shafteshury. 4 * Gliarnet..” 
voh iii.) It i* essential to an apologue that it should ho 
fictitious. Some say that it must involve ail impossibility, 
as in “ iE.sop’s Fable*,” where we find beasts and inanimate 
things made to think and speak. 

APOL OGY (Gr. apologia), a word originally sig- 
nifying a defence made in a court of justice by or for a 
person accused. Thera is extant a small piece attributed 
to Xenophon, entitled the k * Apology of Socrates,” and 
another with the same title by 1‘lato. The word apology 
was adopted l»y the Christian fathers. [See Aroi.ooiK.s.J 
i At tic* present day it is only used in ordinary language in 
•iii' 1 sense, that “ of asking pardon or excuse for somo 
j •iih-nee.” Rut the word has occasionally been used in tlm 
! e.ulv Ghri-tian sense, as by Bishop Watson in his “Apology 
j for the Bible,” by Barclay in his “ Apology for the (Junkers,” 
and by Cardinal Newinan in his “Apologia pro Vita sun.” 

AP OPHTHEGM (Gr. apopkthegma ), a word signi- 
fying k * a thing spoken out,” and ill its more technical 
''••icvc, a pithy baying calculated to arrest the attention. 
“Certainly apophthegms are of excellent use. Cicero 
prettily called them mlina* (salt-pits), that you may pa- 
triot salt out of and sprinkle it where you will. They 
Is. rve t«» be interlaced in continued speech” (Bueon). 
'lie following quotation may Bcrvc ax an example of an 
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apophthegm — u Bigotry murders religion, to frighten fools 
with her ghost ” (Colton’s “ Laeon ”). Plutarch made a 
collection entitled “ The Apophthegms of Kings and 
Generals/’ and dedicated it to tho Emperor Trajan. 
Many of these apophthegms would ho classed in modern 
times among anecdotes. 

The IjACcdrcmonians were specially noted for affecting 
the apophtheginatic mode of speech ; and Plutarch lias 
collected their sentences also, under the title of * l Laconica/’ 
whence our term laconic used to characterize this style 
of conversation. 

APOPLEXY, a sudden and dangerous tit brought on 
by the rupture of a bloodvessel in the brain, and the con- 
sequent- effusion of blood And formation of a clot there. 
Though the attack itself is generally sudden, the sufferer 
falling down insensible in a moment, it is in most cases 
heralded l»y certain premonitory signs, and is generally tho 
result of tho long-continued operation of various exciting 
eftuses. The latter may lie looked for in hereditary ten- 
dency, in physical conformation, and in mode of life. 
The large head, short neck, full chest, and sanguine and 
plethoric temperament have from time immemorial been 
considered as forming tho apoplectic constitution ; and 
though the disease; may, and often does, occur in the very 
opposite state of tho system, there is no doubt such a 
conformation of the liody is especially liable to an attack. 
Luxurious living, especially when combined with sedentary 
habits, is a most- powerful predisposing cause, and the 
same must lx a said of linhits of intern pern nee and the in- 
dulgence of violent emotion. Cases frequently occur in 
which persons drop down suddenly in a tit during a paroxysm 
of anger. It is more common among men than women, 
and most frequently occurs in the period between forty and 
seventy. Out of sixty-threo cases which wero noted two 
were between twenty and thirty; eight from thirty to 
forty ; se\eu from forty to fifty ; ten from fifty to sixty ; 
twenty-three from sixty to seventy ; twelve from seventy 
to eighty ; and one from eighty to ninety. The condition 
of all others most conducive to apoplexy is that in which, 
at a somewhat advanced age, the food habitually taken is 
large in quantity And rich and stimulating in quality. The 
premonitory symptoms of an attack are usually drowsiness 
and dulncss of mind; pains in tho head, attended with 
giddiness and a feeling of weight and fulness ; dulncss of 
hearing, with tumbling noises in the ears ; dimness of sight, 
double vision, and tho appcurunco of motes and sparks be- 
fore the eyes ; coldness or numbness in the hands and feet, 
and a feeling of heat about the head. Those symptoms 
may be attended with loss of memory, and feelings of great, 
depression or irritability, with a diminished secretion of 
urine, and a confined state of the bowels. Most of these 
symptoms may bo experienced separately from quite other 
causes than those which bring on an attack of apoplexy ; 
but. where there exists any tendency to this disease, such 
signs should be regarded as warnings, and receive prompt 
attention. Such persons should carefully avoid excess 
in any direction — eating, drinking, exercise, and mental 
emotion or labour. Any confinement of the throat should 
lie avoided, and tho head shonld not he held long in any 
stooping posture. Straining, tho use of hot baths, and in- 
deed anything that would tend to send the blood with un- 
due impetus to the head, or would impede its return, should 
In* carefully avoided. Tho bowels must ho kept open, and 
where there is a low state of health tonic medicines will 
prove of advantage. 

The signs of an attack arc generally the absence of 
sense and motion, tho sufferer lies as if asleep, the face is 
flushed, the breathing heavy, nnd the pulso beats fully, but 
more slowly than usual. Sometimes tho fit is attended 
with pain in tho head, convulsions, giddiness, and vomit- 
ing ; sometimes it begins in paralysis and ends in apoplexy. 


while at others the apoplexy passes into paralysis. The 
treatment of this disease must obviously \ary with the 
pathological conditions of the brain, on which it depends. 
The skill of tin* physician consists in detecting what that 
condition is, and in adapting his remedies to it, and as tho 
state both of bruin and system varies in every individual 
case the treatment must be modified accoidingly. 

Whenever a person is seized with a fit of apoplexy ho 
should he carried into a large room, all fastenings found 
the neck should be undone, and the body *.hould be placed 
in a reclining position, with the head well raised ami sup- 
ported. The freest possible circulation of fresh air should 
be promoted around the body, and the head should be 
sponged with cold water, or, better still, a hag of ico 
should be applied, and mustard poultices may be placed on 
the calves of the legs. Medical assistance should be sought 
for instantly, and every observer of such a case, should 
bear in mind that loss of life may be the result of the loss 
of a minute. 

An attack of this kind is always very dangerous, and in 
many cases death follows at the end of a few hours, tho 
patient remaining quite unconscious from the time of the 
first seizure. In cases where recovery ensues there always 
remains a tendency to a similar attack, and great care is 
necessary to prevent it. 

APOSTATE, a term originally used to designate any 
one who changed his religion, from any motive whatever, 
but which is now used only in an urinous sense, and 
implying unworthy motives. In the early church tin- term 
included those who rejected • \ir-tianity from conviction, 
as well as those who abandoned their profession from fear 
of persecution. Thus the Emperor Julian is styled ** tho 
Apostate/’ because having been brought up as a Christian, 
and having had M. Gregory Nazianzm and !•** Basil for 
companions in study, he deliberately piefcrred the noblest 
form of paganism to Christianity, 'lhoso who forsook their 
faith during times of persecution were called wrificati 
when they had offered sacrifices to the gods, and thurijicati 
when they had made an offering of incense only. When 
the persecutions subsided many of tluso desired readmission 
to the church, and tin* question as to whether this should 
be permitted caused much tierce controversy amongst the 
members. Many were of opinion that such persons had 
forfeited all hope of salvation, but the more merciful view, 
which permitted a return upon public expression of peni- 
tence, generally prevailed. At a later period the Koman 
Catholic Church iui|>nscd the penalties of excommunication, 
confiscation of property, banishment, and even death upon 
those who became apostates. The term is now sometimes 
used in connection with political matters to designate any 
sudden change in opinion prompted hr self-interest. 

APOSTLES (Gr. ajmstolo.*. one who is sent forth) 
is the name given in the New' Testament, and in Chris- 
tian literature, to those twelve disciples whom, accord- 
ing to Luke vi. 13, Jesus chose from the number of his 
followers to Ik* his companions, and whom he commis- 
sioned to preach the gospel, at first to Jews only (Matt, 
x. Luke ix. 2), but after his resurrection to the Gentiles 
also (Matt, xwiii. 11», Mark xvi. 1 o ). The lists ^t the 
names of the apostles occur in Matt. x. 2. Mark iii. It*. £e., 
Luke vi. 14, &c., and Acts i. The names were Simon 
Peter, Andrew (his brother), James (the son Zebedec), 
John (his brother), Philip, Bartholomew (called also 
Nathanael), Thomas, Matthew, James (the son of Al- 
pliauis), Thaddams (called also by Luke Jmhis, tho son or 
brother of James), Simon (the Cnnaanitc or the Zealot), 
and Judas Iscariot. The apostasy and death of Judaa 
having left a vacancy, Matthias was chosen by lot to fill 
the place (Acts i.) The number was further increased. by 
the addition of Saul, whose name among the Greeks was 
Paul, and who became pre-eminently the apostle of the 
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(icntilo*. The title of apostle is also given twice to P».ir- became very numerous on the banks of the Lower Rhine 
imIm*. the colleague ot Paul, in the 1 lib chapter of Acts, ( about the middle of the twelfth ccutuiy. Their dnctiinca 
but bao the woul seems to be used in it-» more Mi neral | uiuler this name foreshadowed in many respects thoso 
signification of messenger. It is evident fiom the epistles ! of Protest autism. They accepted the central tenets of 
of laid to the Cialati ms andpniintlii.uis tint there existed I Christianity, blit rejeeted the authority c»f the pope, tli« 
a party in the chinch wliieb disputed Ids claim t«» the J taking of oaths, infant baptism, fasts, ritual worship of 
apostlesbip, but bis authoi it \ was icingm/cd b\ the otlur , saints, the belief in purgutoiv, masses, second marriages, 
apostles f(i:il. ii. 10. Jt is wmtliy of note al-o that in the ; *^e. Tbe>c opinions soon aroused tho anger of the eeelesi ■ 
llook of the Revelation. chap. \\i.. where the New* deiiis.i aMicul authorities, and some of Ihi'iu were brought befom 
lem is dcsciiUd. it is sai.l, " 1 lie w dl of the city had ■ the court of the Arehbisliop of Cologne. Here they mam- 

twelve foundations, and <•:. them twei\e names of the 1 t .lined a disputation for three days, defending their prin- 

hrtlct' apostles of tlie I amii. 1 la* book of the Acts of , ( iples by appioprinte quotations fiom Scnptuie. '1 bey 
the Apostles is cl. icily taki u up with tie 4 woik ol Peter and were ordered to forsake their opinions and to conform to 
P.iul. and u i \ l.tt u* i' know n as to tln-atter-life and wi>rk of the < lmreli. hut firmly refused, and were thereupon com- 
the rest of tie aposiies, with the cxeiptimi of .lane-s and mitted to the flame*, and the sect appears to have been 
John. Alter a May ».f vim yen* m Palestine they all ’ suppressed hv persecution. 

appear, with the exception oi dailies, to Lived. patted into 1 A still more famous brotherhood was founded about the 
ditieieut d struts ._*t Mm, As; i M.uoi, ami ti recce, and l year \.l>. 1-tJO by (Jerhard Sogaielli, a weiver of Parma. 
\ cry c.ul \ tr.idit:>i , i* ib tsse u.r.m s of Andrew with • He was a man of an enthusiastic religious tcmifoi.imont, 
Scythia. I>ai i! « iomi- w w:tii linii.i. Pinlip w.th Phi \ pa. 1 and had at onetime aspiicd unsuccessfully to become a 
11k :u is w itn Pai tin i, ami I\iu with K"in*'. t n* *n-_ h the meinhei of the Franciscan order. He devoted himself to 

lattu p ‘M,t I ts ii i onti Med lo- l'lotesf uit m I*« ,J ii v. |t study and meditation. and becoming dccplv impressed 

was p n. rally !*• i.c \ t > l in tic caily ilm.li tl:it tin vail. * with the comiptinn and vice vvliieh lie saw around him. 


with the eKcipt.ou oi Ji 1 ii i ; 

In old ]< ii , ilifi.;s. ,m :.1 in t... 
mutt ii in !■ sh^t.c.i! : .n : I.s i 
ih>Li* <i bv s\ n j . .tin 

tie r ’i .ii iy 1 1'. i;ii. 1 ; us 
wita tw-i kiv*. | i w ti, 


- d as m irtvrs lor the faith. | endeavoured to stem the tide bv urging a ictuiu in doctiim* 
1' i tiUis u*ed in the adorn- ' and ptaetice to the methods of the apostle*. Clad in rough 
tin- vi id apostles me ami siiujde costume he travelled about pi* aehin^ i > epentaiK > * > 
i ti.ero'h\« ..ml wo'k**r**i to tin* people, and for a period of twenty years lie was 


P* :• l is usually i« pr« si Mrd unmolested by tlie elmrcb. At tlie end of this period. 


US'-- w » t ■ i a k. :■ V. Pi.* I 

i ..t t. •• t.p;*.-i «s.|, v 

>t. >iT.oi. w.th a s.iw m .st, ,h 

w . 1 1: a battie- t\e. St. 'I ! 


wir:i iw m v>. sr. I *i w ti. a cup 1 a\ mg a w i*i_v.i «■* r- lining gained a considerable nnniber of adi.eiciits, tie* 
1" ,‘ u 1 Mt ' : ‘ s ‘* -toms tu* < ii e it* i with a • authorities be< aim* alarmed, and he was nrriMcd bv oid.r 

I 1 ""' 1 " !i " Vl 1 ‘ '* f’"t I .e ; ^vv ] i.e St. Paid Is lVpie- of till* Hisbop (if Parma. He was released fiom prison ill 

s-' . i . t w.t i i a •:*!. A *.*:•( w vv.ti. t!.»- n**ss naim-d the year 1‘Jsti, and continued bis mission in spite of the 
a.te: s r. J n •*> ti - I.« u : ; a ft..,, is t iul*. St. i "mm. imL of the pope. With tin ir inci cawing iniiubeis 

I..I! t. w.fi a k. :■ s t. Pl.'i P vv ti, a l-ee/ stall* tlie brethren Uralne emboldened to assail tlie cm-i'smvu 
bav.iij a i*.os, t. •• «iil. ''t. M.itthiw with a worldliness, pride, and corruption whidi then ibpaded the 

ball bit. >t. Nt.oi. vv.tn a s,^. sr. Jude with a dub. St. papacy, and icjei ted the authority of the pope. In lJOO 
. bittii.is w.ti: a battie- t\e. : 1 1 . « i St. I ! , "in is with a spear. 1 S< irirelli and many' of his followers, both men ami women, 
, 1 1* 1 ' 1 1 ' * ' " I , '’ 1 t*> w ],* ti * I t:.e aiitbonty .mil otbee c.f wcie burned at the stake for tb»*ir opinions. Another 

the ap« i-t.es (. is..,; with tie a d.-itli. or was bimbd on t** leader, however, came forward in his place, in tlie person of 

succ« ss,.,.. t one ti. .t has b* *-n v*iv lu-ely ui-ciisod. 1 ia Doleiiio, a Ilian of peat force of chm.ii ter. who had 

the iatt« r vi* w ar*.^. m ry eaily in to- • bun ii. and b»>th ; leeeived a pood education, and bail been tiained for the 
Innius an«l I • 1 tmii.iii l < ir. u »n-.l tie* epwopite as ;l j priesthood. In 1305 lie withdrew with a larp* company 
contanuteji: oi the .ipnstoi.r nihti*. Ibis is tin* tbe*»iy ! of bis followers to the Val Sesia in Piedmont, when; be 
adopt*- ! hv tli*- < i uir‘i of Home an d t i.e Kstablis|i*d ; Jon*: resisted the forces stmt npiinst him by the pope, 
(.iiurtii Ln^l »ii*i. win], tl.e opp.^te opinion, vj/. that , Fv< ntually, however, being reduced by heavy sm.w and 
the ajMi-t* powfr ami .uitiionty o-a-ed with the death of J consequent famine, be was defeated and taken prisoner, 

it> Tiist ,,.s i> gem i ally 4*i*ipt.-d and maintained bv and after sustaining the most horrible toitures with tin- 

tne Pri tei jan. fiidij««*!.fieiit. Jkq.tist. M« tbodM. and 1 flinching bravery, lit was burned to death. His fate was 

-■tber fr* e ( buj' I *cn oj hnirlaii*. .u.d Aim lira. j shared by his companion, the lovely Margaict of 'Irent. 

^ ... , I"" di^rsed, on.l the M-ct gradually 


APOSTOLIC CATHOLIC CHURCH. .Set* under dwindled away, though there were a few remaining up- 

1 K rJj 1 « . 1 " ‘ r ' N " f these events. Dante allude* to 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS aie those t^ebeis of tlie I)oleino in the ** Inferno ” (^xxviii.) 

Lu>tian n.uyn Who live*! m the tiist two e.nturies, and . APOSTROPHE ((Jr. npo,trophr). a“ turning away , M 
w *■ ... r.v* J ti.* !• k Mow* I* dje fr*>m the ajio-tles. (if these ; or " a Midden change in onr discourse, when without giving 
" ,J ' N ,,r I K,rtl( ‘ r,fc them, are i previous notice we address ourselves to a person or tiling 

• rr i*.:. vi/. I^:iii., lL s.( lit «f leane. H* runs. I gnat in*, i diiTerent from that to which we were addressing ourselves 
.‘‘i Uo,kn ui t-‘thei s , before ” H teat tie, ‘‘Elements of Moral Science”). The 

(\ f ‘fi • 'l* i ^ Ui . 1 to tin- i term K alv# used less properly for an address to some absent 

'1 * . * v . ' • *■ •“ : , M1 ri ‘ir ‘ by Ignatius, ami or inanimate object, as in “ Julios Cajsar,” Art iii. Sc. 1 


.. '| ; vS . . .. . ,, 1 * wi.j* vi,, ho iii ouiiua a'Bur, yvei in. oe. i — 

M ■ r.i bv H'linas. I be genmnem-ss and 

T ‘ lI ‘ l *y f ' ! ‘ »»0*t *ii ti.. »e wilting* have been much con- i **!_! I ,arf l° n me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
tn.*rt*.j. a'i.l whik* those whnh remain of Clement.! rhat I am meek and gentle with these butchers." 

u.s. .. u- h iibV ilv^wTfi^ u, | r ‘ f h'‘ mnaiiuhT, It i* also used to express the contraction nr elision of 

c.:; “v ;; ^ 4 " ;t ' ,r> ! 7 irl r r 1 <>f * ^ ™ wfor^^for 

al)ti red t.j lx of duuhtful 1 1»- «,mina hy wliirli the final t ofthef^nitira «wp in wpn- 

APOSTOI.ICI or APOSTOL IC BRETHREN, a “ a '*° C “" fd “ “ in 

'nil... • : *. V'V f?“ v ". ar jy-** ' . APOTH ECARIES, SOCIETY OP, on. of tho 

intj.t:- I t.y .. \. f " *!' 1 <lr * 1 t 1,1 * 1,1,1 ] in«T|x.raf«l rompaiiirs of tho city of f^mdun. 

d P ‘ ( one*. Another sett j 'I be word apothecary is from the French apothicaire , 


ti,./. i. m "'/iibt^jiruTf r . r ' f V ' lh"remaiinler. It is also used to express the contraction nr elision of 

aiiti ■ rdiir.. *" ,,l: of duu, ' tful I In- ‘•‘iimnii hy which thn final t of tho genitive «wp in ortm- 

. _ _ rated from llin nwinl i. nl.iv #•» I 1 «.i • a. 4 1. 
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which is defined by Richolet to bo “ one who prepares 
medicines according to a physician’s prescription.” The 
word is from the Low Latin apothecariut y and that is from 
the genuine Latin apotheca , which mcaus a store-house or 
store-room generally, and more particularly a plucc for 
storing wine in; tho Latin word is, however, from the Greek 
( apotheke ). 

In England in former times an apothecary appears to have 
been the common name for a general practitioner of medicine, 
a part of whose business it was, probably in all cases, to 
keep a shop for tbo sale of medicines. In 1345 a person 
of the name of Couvsus de Gangeland, on whom Edward 
III. then settled a pension of sixpence a day for life for his 
attendance on his Majesty some time before while he lay 
sick in Scotland, is called in the grant printed in Rymer’s 
“ FiiMlcra," an apothecary of Loudon, llut at this date, and 
for a long time ufter, the profession of physic was entirely 
unregulated. 

It was not till after the accession of Henry VIII. that 
the different branches of the profession came to be distin- 
guished, and that each had its province and paitieular 
privileges assigned to it by law. 

In loll an Art of Parliament (3 Henry VIII. c. 11} 
was passed, by which it was ordered that no one should 
practise as surgeon or physician in the city of London 
or within 7 miles of it until he had been first examined, 
nppiowd, and admitted hy the Hi shop of Lmdou or the 
I)ran of St. Paul's, who were to call ill to assist them in 
tin* examination k * four doctors of physic and of surgery, and 
other cxpci t persons in that faculty.” In 1518 the physi- 
cians were for the first time incorporated and their college 
founded, evidently with the view that it should exercise a 
general superintendence o\cr all the branches of the pro- 
fession. In 1540 the surgeons were also incorporated and 
united, ns they continued to be till the beginning of the 
present century, with the barbel’s. 

It was found necessary in 1543 to pass an Aet (31 & 35 
Henry VIII. e. 8) for the toleration and protection of the 
numerous irregular practitioners who did not belong to ! 
either body, hut who probably formed the ordinary pin- | 
fessurs of healing throughout the kingdom. The import of j 
the enactment is expressed in its title, which is "An Aet 
that persons being no common surgeons may minister out ■ 
ward mcdii ines.” The persons thus tolerated in the admin- 
istration of outward medicines of course comprehended 
who kept shops for tho sale of drugs, to whom the name of . 
apothecaries was now exclusively Applied. The acceptation I 
of the name as thus confined may he gathered from Shah- | 
spem e’s delineation of the apothecary in “ Romeo and Juliet ” | 
l published in 1597), as one who kept a shop and who was i 
resorti d to as a dealer in all sorts of chemical preparations. 1 
Nothing is said of his practising medicine; and it certainly | 
was not till nearly a century later that apothecaries in Eng- 
land, as distinguished from physicians and surgeons, began 
regularly to act as general practitioners. 

Meanwhile, however, the apothecaries of London were 
incorporated hy .lames I. on the 9th of April, ItiOfi. and 
united with the Company of Grocers. They remained thus 
united till the fitli of December, 1017, when they received 
a new ehaiter, hy which they were formed into a separate 
company, under the designation of the “ Master, Wardens, 
ami Society of the Art and Mystery of Apothecaries of the 
city of London.” This charter ordains that no grocer shall 
keep an apothecary's shop; that every apothecary shall have 
served an apprenticeship of seven years; and before lie is 
permitted to keep a shop or to net as an apothecary he shall 
In* examined before the master and wardens to ascertain bin 
fitness. It also gave the company extensive powers to search 
for and destroy in the city of Lmdou or within 7 miles 
compounds and drugs which were adulterated or unlit for 
medical use. This is the chat ter which stili constitutes 


the society one of the city companies, although subsequent 
Acts of Parliament have materially changed its original 
character. 

It appears to have been only a few years before the close 
of the seventeenth century that the apothecaries, at least in 
London and its neighbourhood, began gradually to prescribe 
as well as to dispense medicines. Addison, in the " Spectator ” 
(No. 195, published in 1711). speaks of the apothecaries as 
the common medical attendants of the sick, and as perform- 
ing the. functions both of physician and surgeon. 'Ibis 
encroachment was strongly resisted by the College of 
Physicians, who hy way of retaliation established a dis- 
pensary for the sale of medicines to the poor at prime cost 
ut their hall in Warwick Lane. 

The apothecaries themselves contended at this time for 
pei mission to piacti.se as medical advisers and attendants, 
only so far ns circumstance^ seemed to render it indispen- 
sable. In a clever tract writt* n in their defence published 
in 1724, and apparently the production of one of them- 
selves, entitled " Phaniueopola* Jmditienti: or the Apothe- 
caries vindicated from the Imputation of Ignorance.” &c., 
the following opinion is expressed (p. 31): — *■ As to uj>o- 
thoearics piaetising, the miserable state of the “-irk pool, 
till some other provision is made for their lclicf, si < ms 
sufficiently to wan ant it so long as it is confined to them.” 

It has been often stated that the dealers in medicines 
called cln mists or druggists first made their appearance 
about the end of the Li**t rmtuiv. As they soon began to 
prescribe as well as to disp . ■ tin* rivahy with whiih they 
! were thus met was as eagerly opposed by the regular apo- 
thecaries as their own encroachments had in tin* first instance 
been hy the physicians. It. is to he doubted, however, if 
the first appe.irame of these interlopers was mi recint as 
has been assumed. In a tiaet, printed on single folio 
leaf, "at the St ir in How Line in entithd " A Plea 

i for the Chemists or N'on-Colh guts." the author, Nat Mem. 
j stoutly defends the right «»f the maiiufaetuiirs of chemical 
piepai.itiiins to administer m« dinm s, against the objections 
of the Apothecaries' Company, win* s«a m to h tve Ken them- 
selves at this time only beginning to ait as geneial prac- 
titioner*. And in 17us wc find a serns uf resolutions- 
published hy the Couit of A ]« 'thee ar.es. in which they 
complain of the intrusion into their business of fon-igneis 
— that is, of persons not fice of the i oinpany. '1 heir i barter, 
though it appealed to lies tow upon them sonnwhat i.xtin- 
sive privileges, had hem found marly inoperative from the 
omission of auv means of executing its piovirion*-. ami of 
any penalties for tlnir infringement. In 1722. therefore, 
an Act of Parliament was obtained by the company, giving 
them the right of visiting all shops in which medicinal pre- 
parations were sold in Linden or within 7 miles of it. 
and off destroying stub drugs as they might find unfit for 
use. This Aet expired in 1729. and nit h* ugh an attempt 
was made to obtain a renewal of it the application was not 
persevered in. Rut in 17 18 another Aet was passed em- 
powering the society to appoint ten of their members to 
form a comt of examiners, without whose license no one 
should be allowed to sell medicines in London or within 
7 miles of it. This Act probably had the idled of jmtting 
the unlicensed dealers down, which may account for the 
common statement that no such description of dealers eur 
made their appearance till a comparatively ment period. 

I’p to within the present century the Society of Apothe- 
caries hml never attempted to get their authority' extended 
beyond the metropolis and its immediate neighbourhood. 
Rut in 1815 an Aet was passed (55 Geo. III. e. 194) which 
placed the society in a new position, hv giving to a court 
of examiners, composed of twelve members of the society 
of not less than ten years' standing, the sole right of 
examining and licensing apothecaries throughout England 
and Wale**. The Act provided that the examiners should 
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be appointed l»y the master, wardens, and assistants of the 
Moiety, and that candidates for examination should have 
attained the age of twenty-one, and liau* served an appicn- 
t ice "hip of at least fi\o y ears with an apothecary. 

P»v an Act passed in 1874. entitled the “ Apothecaries' 
Act Amendment Act," these restrict ions weu* moditied, 
the choice of examiners being no longer confined to mem 
hers of the society, while the condition of apprenticeship 
was repealed. Powers were given to the society to com- 
bine with any other InriiMiig body in conducting medhal 
examinations, and of striking otViiom their list of licentiates 
any person who had been convicted in England or li eland 
of any felony or misdemeanour, or in Scotland of any crime 
or otlcnec. or who should after due inquiry be judged by 
the General Council to haw been guilty of infamous con- 
duct in any professional respect. 

In Ireland there is aNo an Apothecaries* Company, 
known rs the Apothecaries* llall, which was incorporated 
by au Act passed in 171U (31 Geo. III. c. 34). It gave 
a monopoly to the licentiate* of this hall in the ium- 
jiouiidiug and selling of medieiiu*. but this lias been m uf- 
ra tiled by other Acts relating t«* chemists and diuggi"t". 
The Medical Act of 1S,V*< give the licentiates of the 
A pother uies* Society of Loiid« li. and of the Apothecaries* 
Hall in Ireland, the right to puutisc in future in all paits 
of the Tinted Kiiigdc m. 

In Sutlind time n<ver lias been any class of pnuti- 
tione's like tla- ap"tiiei .uies .,f End uid or Ireland, and the 
ter: i :;.i -< is glirii to i vlii-r of medicines and drugs, and 
corresponds with the English « In-mist and diuggi-t. 

APOTHE CIA Mir. n/tnt h * X a storehouse; are re**, p- 
tai l»‘s in Ln iitx-.iu wi.ii Ism* foime«i the asexual irprotim- 
tive bu/iies called 'J b* y aie pn dueed within the 

suhsrar; <■ #^*tho licle n. ami only appear later above the 
s’ui f ice : tie y then either expand in the form of shallow 
cups i gv innoi .irpoits li« h« n - >• or unit the spires through a 
small « polling at the top ( ingioearpoiis lichens ». 

APOTHEO SIS Mir. nju.tfudfi.*. a deification, liteiully 
a god-in iking;, the i iuolmt nt of a Mortal among the gods. 

• The mythology of Gi*e» •• is full of m-tames of this; it is 
suitiut nt to in* ntioii Minos, Huacl* and other hero's who 
received divine honours. It was i.io* *»f the doc trine* of 
Pvthagoias tii it good men aft* r *b*ith Were laised into the 
ordu of gods. Alexaud* r the Great, not only rluimed 
divue* p.iiL.dage. but a divine nature while on eaitli: and 
tl.** complin nt of dt mention was commonly paid to the 
prim's of the various dy niMO" who Min •■filed to hi.s 
empii (me of the Seb'U* ida- was ( alh d Antioehiis 'J Ino*. 
tha!: i-. ■•Go.]." Jn Home also we find Romulus laised to 
the rank or a god: but tb* :c ai»* no other iii"t.ue‘*s of 
K'»:rsai«s .i.imitted as deities fiojn the expulsion of Tarquin 
unt.l tie* * inpire of th»* Cjisie. Julius (‘.Tsir u.is vi.r. 
.sbi;«;e.J .is a god (tlirus) aft< r his murder. Augustus and 
many of tb** "uo-oi-d.'iig • ri,y.**:oi*s were i moiled, after death, 
a:m.a g the i. .habitant* of h* im n. 

1 1 . b-rra r. is more * spnially used to 

.v/nil; the n I'-mony by whl*h tb»* Roman empeiors wen* 
.id.’iott* d Afiei diath to <:iuv 1. ononis. 1 be ceremony 
.1 :oii',ui'-Iy d* rib* tl by Ib'ioilian (lib. iv. «*. 3). 

'Iia* Egyptian. Ter>i.u*. and Fhu-nii i.ui theologies seem 
to of 1 * r no tr.ir** of the idea of apotlnosi". 

APOTOME, in iriijs ic. the gutter wiiiitono of the 
i'vti.ag i.i'. I h-j Tyth igor*- in mnri* al system had only 
- •* ; -ii t.iia.the major toi.*- (with the ratio H : ; and 

tl ( .r en.ttoM* they made by Mibtra* ting their Third (ma*k* 
f * ’ '*> i* 1 ‘.or toias; from f h«- r t Fourth. Consequently . 
t s vj-<;a , *i iunmn was a »in.ilbr interval than our semi 

'■ * v t 1 - -ynnej illv d.vider) fb* tone. The remainder 
1 ['*' apotoiu- i i.!i i.iiiy ■■ that which is cut ofPj; 

^ * l ^ ri ,|,a • u,, ‘ -'T'Otiiioe made up ,i major tone ! 
beta* *■•] ’t,. . j. Sre Goj , h \J, ,| MI AU i 


APPALA CHIAN MOUNTAINS. The Appnlnchian 
system mils along the casteni side of the continent of 
North America, and includes the chain of the Allcghanics. 
It consists of numerous parallel chains, somoof whirli form 
detached ridges, extending in most instances in the same 
direction as the cntiic system which they contribute to 
form. Taken as a whole, it has a range which docs not 
deviate materially from N.K. to S.W., and it extends about 
. l‘JOO miles in length, from Maine to Alabama. The ehief 
chains of mountains which form the system arc the follow- 
ing* — The Hlue Ridge, which lies nearest to the Atlantic; 
the Kittatinny Chain; the Alleghany Mountains, in tlu 
western part of Virginia and the cent ini part* of Pennsyl- 
vania; the Cumberland Mountains, on the eastern buimduiy 
of Tennessee and Kentucky; the Catshergs, or Catskill 
Mountains, in the state of New York; the Sacomlago 
Chain, which is a continuation of the Catshergs; the Giecn 
Mountains, in the state of Vermont; the Highlands, east- 
ward of the Hudson River; and the White Hills, in New 
Hampshire. In the whole of the Appalachian system there 
are no great detached mountain peaks. The most < h -rated 
amnng them arc Clingman’s Peak (17041 feet) and Mount 
Mitchell (ti«N2 feet) in the Black Mountains. Ninth Carolina; 
Mount Washington, in the White Mountains. New Hamp- 
shire (f»Go2 feet); and Tahawus or Mount Marcv, in tlio 
Adirondack'!, New York (5 167 feet). None of the summits 
reach the line of perpetual snow. 

The Appalachian Mountains do not form a high dividing 
line Ut ween the waters which flow int*» the Atlantic 
on one side, and into the Mississippi on tin* other. They 
cover a widely-extended area of about I ho miles in breadth, 
only one -third of which is occupied by the mountain chains, 
the rest being the int« nnediate valleys. The rivers which 
rise in the Appalachi ms flow' in long valleys lu tween the 
chains, and arc deflected sometimes to the east and some- 
times to the west, after passing nearly at right angles 
through depressions in the ridges or through deep rents 
in the mountains. The line of the great watei-shed. 
In tween the streams that flow to the Atlantic and those 
that flow into tin* Gulf of Mexico, runs from the sources of 
St. John’s River, on the north- western limit of the state 
of Maine, to the Point of Florida, almost following the 
inflection of the coast. The land between the sea-mist 
and the foot of the most eastern of the Appalachian chains 
is of very unequal breadth. At the Hudson River tb** 
Atlantic almost washes the base of the mountains, but 
from that point southward there is a gradual increase in 
the breadth of the Atlantic Slope, as it is called by the 
American geographers, as far as Cape Hnttcra.* in North 
Carolina; and fiom that point to the mouth of the Alata- 
maha, in Georgia, the coast mns nearly parallel to the 
mountains, at a distance of about 200 miles. The western 
slope o! the Appalachian system falls by a gentle but 
broken descent t«i the Mississippi; it is upwards of looo 
miles in length, and about 300 miles in width from the 
liver to the ba*c of the mountains, covering an ana of 
alw.ut 1100,000 square miles, unbroken by any other than 
gently rising bilbs, but deeply furrowed by rivers over its 
whole surface. The only lake of importance is Lake 
Champlain, in the northern portion of the range. 

In the northern parts of the Appalachian system a 
(onsiderable tract of country is occupied by primary strata, 
such as gneiss, mica-slate, clay-sb^c, and granular lime- 
stone, associated with granites, serpentines, and traps, 
under various uspccts, underlying and penetrating thu 
strata, (irauwackc sandstone and slates and transition 
limestones are, however, more abundant in this mountainous 
Mnge than tin* primary strata. Transition limestone occurs 
over a great extent of country along the north-western sido 
of the Alleghany chain, associated with the grau wacko slate, 
but generally lying heni*atli it. It contains many caves, 
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somo of which arc of prat extent, and in these caves fossil 
bones of various animals have been found. Arenaceous 
and conglomerate grauwackca arc perhaps the most frequent 
forms in which the transition rocks present themselves. 

In Pennsylvania there is a vast deposit of coal, associated 
with sandstones and slate«. The coal of that quality is 
generally called blind coal or anthracite . One of these 
coal-fields, in the valley of Wyoming* is 00 miles long by 
f) broad; a secern l is in the valley of the Lehigh ii\er; and 
others on the Schuylkill, the Susquehanna, and the Lacka- 
wanna. Resides those beds of anthracite coal, 1 liens lire 
others of bituminous coal in the Alleghanics of Ohio. 

Natural springs, extremely rich in salt, are found all 
along the western slope of the Appalachian system ; and 
from Onondago, m New York, to the southern termination 
of the mountain system, wherever the earth has been 
penetrated to any considerable depth, salt water has been 
found; in some places, where the boring was from 300 to 
*100 feet, the water rushed up with so much force as to 
rise like a fountain several feet above the surface of the 
giouud. Extensive oil-wells are worked in the region of 
I’cnnsy hani.i. 

The secondary formations of Europe, between the coal- 
measures and the chalk, arc of very rare occurrence along 
the Atlantic Slope. In New Jersey and Delaware there is 
a very extensiu 1 deposit of an argillaceous marl, containing, 
however, but a small quantity of lime. Tin; country which 
intervenes between the mountains and the Atlantic is 
mostly covered with tertiaiy deposits. Those deposits 
ha\c been classed as tin: Loicer , the Middle , and the 
f'jipcr. The lower tertiary is met with at the western 
Ixnmdaryof the Atlantic Slope; the upper tertiaiy extends 
to tie* shores of the ocean. This last also occupies by far 
the greatest extent of surface. Remains of the mastodon 
and megatherium have been met with in alluvial accumula- 
tions :»l)o\e the tertiary deposits. 

Among the mistratified rocks granites, similes, and 
serpentines occur; columnar basalt and other trap rocks 
are also met with. Among the mineral products are imn 
( a hieh is found in large quantities), lead, gold, silver, and 
copper. Marble, fiie-clay, gypsum, limestone, and salt 
arc exceedingly abundant. 

When America was iir.it discovered by Europeans an 
almost unbroken forest spread over mid around the 
Appalachian Mountains, and it extended to the Atlantic 
Ocean, the (Julf of Mexico, the St. Lawrence, and west of 
tin* Mississippi. The trees growing on and near the 
mountains are the oak, the pine, the hickory, the sugar 
and other maples, the Weymouth pine, the hemlock spruce, 
the laurel' the magnolia, the lirioilendnm, and many others. 
Hears, wolves, and oilier wild animals are met with in 
large numbers. 

APPALACHICO'LA, a river of Florida, in the United 
States, formed by the junction of the Flint and the 
Uhattahooehee, and flowing for a distance of 70 miles 
into the (JAlf of Mexico. The latter branch, which is the 
larger, has a navigable course for about 400 miles from 
the s« :u The town of Appalachian is a seaport at the 
mouth of the river, with n trade in cotton. 

APPARENT, in astronomy. When it is necessary 
or com i niont to reduce an observed phenomenon, either by 
clearing it from the effects of any optical delusion, or sub- 
stituting for it the phenomenon which would have been 
obsened at some moll commodious station, that which is 
actually observed is called the apparent phenomenon, 
in opposition to that which results from correction or 
reduction. 

APPARITION. The mind affects the body, and the 
body aff Vets the mind; and some insight may he obtained 
into the disordered states of the mind by considering the 
physical conditions which me necessary to sound thought. 


It is not true, as is commonly supposed, that wc see 
with the eye, and hear with the ear, and taste with the 
tongue. The true seat of these sensations is the brain, 
and the eye, the ear, the tongue, arc organs adapted to 
receive impressions from external objects, which impressions 
are transmitted from the organs by an appropriate appa- 
ratus to the brain, where they become sensations. When 
an object is presented to an organ of sense it produces a 
change in the nerves of that organ. This change is con- 
veyed by the nerves to the brain ; a corresponding change 
is occasioned in the brain, and through the brain in the 
mind; and it is this change in the mind which is expiessc-d 
by the term sensation. Ideas, on the contrary, are copies 
of sensations, renovations of prior feeling, in general 
differing from sensations in being levs intense. 

The functions of the brain, then, are sensation, and if 
the analogous tcnn he allowed, ideation, together with the 
action and reaction of these two states on each other, 
known under the name of intellectual operation. The 
main instrument by which intellectual operation is carriid 
on is what is termed association. It is a property of the 
mind to combine and unite the sensations and ideas it 
receives in such a manner that, after this combination or 
union has been once formed, if any one of the«e sensations 
and ideas be revived, the single **« nation or idea so inivcd 
will immediately call up to v it w all the sensations and 
ideas that had previously been connected with it : and this 
power of association, as long as its action is sound, is 
observed to operate in a unib-nn •ir.d determinate manner, 
generally in the order of j»< iivition. T!.u«*. if the sensations 
A H (J were impressed up D e mind in the order of these 
letbrs, B will iv-exeite not A. *ut <\ if the rapidity of 
the succession of the trains of ideas pass beyond a certain 
point, instead of distinct their is confused thought. In 
like in. mn«*r, unless the trains of ideas recalled^/ association 
possess :i certain degree of viv.uitv. they present to the 
mind an indistinct assemblage of hinge-; if, on the other 
hand, they me too vivid, they ai«* equally incapable of 
forming the chmmts of sound thought. 

In orderth.it the bnin m iv cany on these, operation*, 
that is, in order that it may mvivc the impressions con- 1 
vrved to it bv the nerves from the oigansof sense; in order 
that it may convert these hnpr<*— imi- into sensations; and 
in order that it may duly combine and revive them — it 
must he in a sound state. The chief ag. nts which main- 
•tain the brain in stub a state arc its organic nerves and 
its circulating vc-scls. Like every other organ it is 
maintained in a healthy condition by the organic process 
of nutrition, over which the m sfi m of nerves termed 
organic preside. If these organic nerves become disordered, 
disease may take place in the substance of the brain, and 
tins disease may assume a variety of forms far too great 
to be enumerated here, the slightest of which may be 
incompatible with the production of sound thought. If. 
on the other hand, the flow of blood through its circulating 
vessels be deunged, the process of thought may be equally 
disordered. Stop the flow of Mood to the brain altogether, 
insensibility will follow instantly, fainting will sujM*rvme. 
and this state will be quickly succeeded by death, unless 
the vital current be readmitted. Quicken the eifcuhrinn 
beyond a certain point, insensibility equally follows; and, 
though the preternatural velocity of the circulation should 
stop short of inducing insensibility, it may yet disturb the 
ordinary process of thought in an infinite arietv of modes. 

Now there is scarcely a single disease which is not 
capable of disturbing, in a greater or less degree, the action 
of the organic ncrvc.s of Die brain; but the maladies which 
most commonly and remarkably disturb the functions oi 
these nerves are certain diseases of the abdominal viscera, 
particularly of the alimentary canal, and more especially 
of that portion of it which forms the stomach; certain 
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diseases (if the liver and of the mesenteric glands, and of 1 
the urinary and reproductive organs. In like manner j 
excitation or depression of the action of the bloodvessels ! 
of the brain, beyond a certain point, uniformly disorders j 
sensation and all the mental opciations. Striking illustra- j 
tious of both arc afforded by the effect of many physical ' 
agents, as well ns of natural diseases. Of the first the j 
effects of the inhalation of nitrous oxide affords an example. 
Wheu this gas is received into tlu- lungs the puke is 
increased in strength, fulness, and velocity. A corre- 
sponding change takes place in the mental impressions. ■ 
Sensation becomes more vivid; the sensibility to touch j 
increases; luminous points dazzle the eye; the hearing is j 
more acute; recollections, generally of a pleasing nature 1 
and of uncommon intensity. pa.vi rapidly through the 
mind. One individual compares IiU feelings, under the , 
inHin nee of thU gas, to those which he experiences when 
witnessing a heroic scene upon the stage ; another likens ! 
them to the emotions lw felt when lie heard several hun- ! 
dred instruments placing at one time at one of tin* Handel 
festivals held at the Crystal Palace. 

In the same wav, in certain diseases of the brain 
attended with e.\i iteuient. peiM*’is exhibit a lemarkable 
capability of reproducing and combining images of external 
objects ; and wlnwrr will consider carefully the mental 
phenomena piudured by the different ami opposite coinii- 
tioiis of the hriin in Mich cases, the one produced by the 
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< nvn-t ilia's fvv.an J’.* t*. tie il’n-ion. A large rlosi 
•i f spMtr.d ilhi-i*.i> are r* friable l«* this he id. 

APPEAL. This word i~ *!i lived in.m. « ll.it* \ from th»- 
Freuih ni>i •*! »r which i- fi « in the Lalm <i}>jn Unti", 
The woy.l ttfi/zt Hutto. and the ei.m -ponding vi ih ajfjit llmr. 
had v .»! lolls j’uvlh i! -,g!. among th- Horn ins. It 

was u-cd to signify i p* r 'on'i apphing to th* tiibiuw- f, r 
their p'or-c lion: ai.d :d-.. g. 1.1 rally i«. signify th- calling 
or 1'iiigug of ft n into eniiit to anao'i for any 

matter. C r.d» r the empire nj,/o Huth, w,.s the t< rn n-»**l 
A i expre.s an jppiicatii !i fr o. the de'i-iui of an inferior 
t'» a -Tipmof judg- mi .*»* t a nt gi »’ind. The fir.-t 

title of ‘th,. Ibth b"k if the is ..n App.aMf>c 

Apj * I! I'.o'.in’i-y. lath- J ■ « * • j- 1 ihjim,. th** w ,id aj.pf !- 
la..t s g'otii - ) “ wi. o ;.p[.' . 1 . w|,'» J'j.jio - at. .ippcii f r* *in 

tie ref or - * nt* ,i' • of an i:.f» ii*-r judge; ; t r d both 

wo. ;* fi 4 \. t 1 ** ~a r r -i r,-. m tie Liigl>!». 

Am’I m., . . i r - it.' rn s • i. - *■. i - tie nmov.il of 

fr- r a . 1 b r ;. r \f -’jp. ii -r d.-ji t. tl.it It.*- litter 
.-si air-; r. w-e.-.r ah-r th- Uel:»i.»i,t of the Torn i.-s. 
!;■' ■" *'■' i'ltro'i”- . 1 g* » *d • *i ..f jin -d.ctioi,. the 

r-u.idy * _• a-.ji.-l ti tie- * mp* ioi ; hence 
Pi.! w la n bronjr b. ?•.- J. r*,- applied Ca^-ar - 

t:. .• ‘V'e. to tj,e -npr. j,.. at Horne who n pic^-nted 

♦ ; . "!"*r* r. In t:.»' rr.: i.Jji i *< - f r * nuoii« eff* rti were 

m * i» !'■ hr mg ah' •»«■? a!! import m! f.i'j-* within th** mhijii 

1 1 ■ . * • J to renfier th> p ( > th* nltio, .!» * :.»! of tie* v.uioiis 

gi o* :ipp"'d. A- th.-. ) <,«i i« j. would lu*e ovcnid*l> ll 
t.e ’ .. o jiower. r t was • * ii-tai.t./ r* d-t* 1. and the de< i-ious 

* r *pu! .*i- j'-*: :*• - v, how*:** but th** ii»tmin*** , H 
'■ ‘ ,J / Y ‘ >r , < , rU pr*f*n«*d rath'T than the 

I <*. •* < 1 >. OiU *;1 tO i f ' < 1 * : g i ; pow-r. 


In course of time, however, the wealthier and more 
powerful vassals of the king, demurring to the decisions of 
the royal courts, sought recourse for final judgment to their 
own order, embodied as the great council or parliament of 
the nation, and hence arose the nppcul to the House of 
Lords as the court of last resort. The jurisdiction of the 
House was thus of feudal origin, but became gradually of 
a popular character — the ‘‘High Court of Parliament” 
being looked to by the humblest suitor for justice, when it 
was refused in the baronial court, or own by the king's 
judges. 

In the deliberations from 1873 to 187o which preceded 
the passing of the Judicatukk Act of the latter year, a 
strong feeling was manifested in favour of discontinuing 
what had become simply a fiction of ultimate appeal, so 
far as regarded its centring in the “ House of Lords and 
it was proposed to erect a supreme court of appeal w Inch 
might be located, with the various divisions of the High 
Court, in the new Palace of Justice. 

In l87li, however, the government introduced and 
passed through Parliament the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 
by which the ultimate court of appeal is to continue to 
bear the name of the House of Lords. Hut it is easy to 
see that its chief claim to this title is the fact that the 
court holds its sitting-, in the peers' legislative chamber, for 
if th*- ancient powers and positions of lay peers arc not in 
so many terms abrogated, they are in substance by the fact 
that the Act ideally indicates who the appellate judges are 
t*» he, ami provides for sittings out of sc^ioii at which 
ordinary members of the house have no right to attend. 

The Supreme Court of Appeal, as constituted bv the 
Act. consists of th** lord* chancellor, ex chancellors, and 
peers who are or have Urn judges, and four “lonJs of 
appeil. ' appointed for the purpose, who have tin* full 
privileges of peers so long, but only so long, us they hold 
oilier. The sittings of the court are iudcpcinh nt of the 
sittings of the House of I^rds, so that justice is not now 
ddayt.l by the intervals of parliamentary sessions or by 
political crises. 

The JudUiul Committee of the Privy Council is also a 
final miiit of appeal, clm-tly for adiniialty and rn Itsu,- 
ticil causes and fioin the i*>urts of tile llritish colmiir.s ami 
dominions abroad. There is an evident tendency, howevei, 
to absorb tljc.se judicial functions in the one supreme court 
**f ultimate appeal for all causes, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil. >cction 14, in fact, of the Act of lx7fi points 
strongly to this by providing that additional hud* of 
appeil maybe created on vacancies occurring among tin* 
paid judges of the privy council, and by ptoviding for the 
attendance of the archbishops and bihhop* at the Supreme 
C**urf f House of Lords) as assessors in ecclesiastical cases. 

Appeals lie from the Justices of the Peace in England 
on *** ttbment and other cases to the Quurter Sessions, ami 
tl enc«* to the Queen's Ilcnch division; and in hjnii.il cast s 
*!::< ct fioin the Justices to the Queens licrnh. They also 
li- in i .res above £.70 from the county comts to the 
st.p* n-.r court*. In Scotland appeals an* allowed from 
tl.** hl*> (ill's court to the Court of Session (but only in 
' i'-' viler** lb** valu** i.s above £2.7), from tlio lord 
ord.nan t«. th** Inner Ibnre of the (>»urt of S*\s*<ion, and 
fi*-m tl.** Court of Session to the House of I/*rd>. 

In th*- old (niiiiiiat law of England “appeal'' was a 
limb* t iv** ;utinii at the suit of the party injured, in which 
-uit th" appellant, iiiKtead of ineAjr weking pecuuiarv 
! jifjp*i)-:itii)H. ns in civil actions, demanded the punisli- 
m* nt of the criminal. If was in the power of the appellant 
ill* ■ i j'* t*» i<lm«juish the ]*r< locution, either by ich using bin 
right of apjical or by incepting a eouipr«iuiise. It was 
< In* fly known in practice as the privilege of the nearest 
n latiori *»f » muni-red person, mid was genet ally niipluyisl 
wh-n tie* public passions were roused again* t the in cused 
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on account, not so much of the evidence against him, as of tho Catholic part of the canton; Trogen, the chief town of 
the atrocity of tho crime. In the case of Slaughtered, in the Protestant district; and Herisau, at both of which latter 
1708, public indignation was aroused by the merciless there are manufactures of muslin and linen. Gain, on the 
manner in which the charge of murdering the woman he south side of Mount Gabris, and other places, are annually 
had seduced was pressed against him. The evidence was frequented by a large number of invalids to drink whey 
very slight, and ho was acquitted on indictment; but an and breathe the pure air of the district. The inhabitants, 
appeal was brought, and the accused was then convicted who speak a peculiar dialect, arc fond of athletic games 
and hanged, as his execution was a privilege belonging to and music, and are good marksmen. Numeious schools, 
the prosecutor, of which the crown could not deprive him 1 as well jus benevolent and charitable institutions. « xist- 
by a pardon. If, however, the accused were an able-bodied , Aiti.xzkll, the chief town of Inner Rhoden, in the above 
man he had the choice of two ordeals, coinhat or a jnrv, canton, stands in a beautiful situation on the river Sittrr. 
the former being known, as tho w wager of battle.’ 1 in 0 miles S. of St. Gall. Though inferior to most Swris 
1X18 one Abrahatn Thornton was prosecuted by William j towns in its architecture, it has an old church, where some 
Ashford for the murder of liis sister, Mary Ashford, and ! ancient banners and an immense collection of skulls are 
when put upon his trial Thornton pleaded “Not guilty, j kept; two convents; and a council-house. The inhabitants, 
and I am ready to defend the same by my body;” and j who are mostly Roman Catholic", number about -H)0n, and 
thereupon taking his glove off, he threw it upon the floor 1 are laigely engaged in the inaimf.-uture of embroidery 
of the court — thus claiming tho right of wager of battle, j and linen'. The meetings of the geiural assembly aie 
Ashford, a small feeble man in comparison with tho stal- ! conducted in the open square of the town, wheie the 
"art Thornton, declined the physical ordeal, and appealed : reprcsontati\es meet armed. Appenzell possesses mineral 
to the law ; hut the court, not being able to gainsay the 1 springs and baths. 

resuscitated ancient right, Thornton escaped unpunished, j AP'PIA VIA or AP'PIAN WAY, the oldest and 
Public attention was roused by such a miscarriage of most celebrated road in Italy, and imh'd in the "hole 
justice, and in the following year, by £9 Geo. III. cap. 4*1, , world. It was first laid down as far as Capua by Appius 
trial bv battle was abolished, together with the old privi- 1 Claudius, "ho nftcrwaids, in hi' censorship (n.c. 31 *2). from 
lege of criminal “appeal” above described. the loss of his sight, was called Ca-cus. At a later period 

APPENZELL , one of the twenty-two Swiss cantons. ’ it was continued as far as Rnirdiisiuin. making it' total 
It lirs at tin* north-eastern extremity of Switzerland, and i hngth 3f>l) miles. It w.i' coinpl- tc<. bef.m .in it.* . A 
i' inclosed on every side by the territory of the canton of In. inch of it. call, d Via 1) : *iann, follow* d the tin n 'hole 
Sf. Gill. The whole extent of the canton is about 1.V2 . of the Ray of Naples, pnssin \ t aiefi-re. tluongh tlie fated 
sqii.iie miles, and its population in Ixxo was <11.799. j Heiculaneum and Pompeii. win re it i' still to be sn n. It 

Appeii/el] i'. next to Geneva, the most thickly inhabited , was callul the queen of loads, and deserved the title, for it 

e niton of $ wit Zealand, in proportion to its extent. Its 1 remained in good repair even after the conquest of Italy hy 
I' niton is v« rv mountainous, though it is not within the the baib.iri.ms, and the coii'-equi iit negka t it^xpeii* nc»-d ; 
i-uige of the higher Alpine chains; tho mountains are • ami it i' 'till distinctly to hr timed in most paits. The 
lalcaieous. and mostly covered with rich pastures; the * mad was built of squared st* m-s. closily fitted together 
highest of them, called the Sentis, on the southern bouhr ’ without eiimnt **r imn. of various s.zes. from l t«* o feet, 
of the canton, is X k i:i2 feet above the level of the sea. The Then- are two 'tiatu b. m ath: the tii.st of mugli stones 
<\ti?i'i\e forests which formerly existed have to a gnat ‘ cemented with 11101 tar, tin* '* coml of grawl. the whole 1 m ing 
« \t< nt dis ippt an-d. \Vo<*d for fuel, however, is still about 3 hit in depth. The bicadth of the mad i* about 

abundant, as well as peat. The climate of the canton 11 fr«t, e\< hiding tin- foot pat 1". 'o as to admit two 

is healthy. though cold and changeable. « inviges. Part of tin* n ad betwem lh-mr and lur.uiu.i 

The iimt Sitter, which has its source at the foot of this passed through the 1 'omim: Maksiii s. 
mountain, crosses Appetizell in a north-western dinetion. AP'PIAN ^ A ]vpi i nu'X the author of a Roman history 

and afterwards joins the ri\ef Tliur in the canton of inGii-ik. was a nativimf Alexandria, and lived at Roim-dui ‘ng 
Thing m. Appenzell produces little corn, and has no the leigus of Tinian. Hadrian. and Antoninus Tins. Hepim- 
vim vaid.s except on some of the eastern hill**, which sh j*e tised :is an advocate, and wa« empb-yed as i procurator of 
towards the valley of the Rhine. Numerous herds of cattle i the (\ts.ii-<. His hNtoiy treats of t lie several part* or 
mill Hoiks of sheep feed cn the high lands. Rutter, cheese. ! pioviuccs of tin* Roman empire separately; he takes them 
homy, and wax arc tho chief produce. In the north' rn up in successioii, as they become connected with Roman 
and vestern districts mamifactums of linen, cotton, muslins, ! history, and then gives an account of their n l.ition> with 
d.iiua.-k. i!Cc., a fiord employment to a great pait of the Rome. cHumem-mg with the old It ili-in tribes, and ending 
|H-].ulation, I with the people of Ills ria and the Arabians. To make his 

Before the Reformation the whole canton was under one work complete he also gives a preliminary view of Rome 
government, but at that period, part of the inhabitants under the kings, devotes one book to the wars of llannib.il. 
having embraced tho Protestant faith whilst the remainder i and at least live to the civil wars of Rome. Of the twenty- 
continued GutliolicH, violent disputes were kindled between ' two hooks of bis history only eleven are now extant, toget hi r 
them, which, after much contest, wore settled by a singular ! with a few fragments of the others. Appi.ui was well 
loiiipiomise. Ryan agreement in li»97 the canton w is ; aeqiiaiiited with Roman nfiairs and the Latin tongue, as d 
divided into two portions — Rhinh j» Interior and l\h*uh s ; seems to have compiled his facts with coiisidi-i.Ale care 
J'j tt rior and it was stipulated that the former should he 1 and industry, though he nukes gross blunders with regard 
nppiopiiuted to the Catholics and the latter to the Pm- to the geography of the empire. His aceoi it i f the civil 
test.-mts. Accordingly the two parties separated and formed wars, of which five hooks remain, is of cousideiablo value; 
two independent democrat ieal republics, each having a it begins with tin* agrarian agitation of the Gracchi, li.r. 
srparate system of government, police, and ti nance. The 133. and is continued to the death of Sextus Pompey, 
lepicsentativi-s of the two divisions, however, meet together iw. 3o. 

annually for purposes of legislation. Roth republics have An excellent edition, which included a collection of 
but one vote ill the Swiss Diet, and send their deputy extracts from the lost Junks, with a Latin translation ami 
bv turns. ' valuable notes, was published by Sehweigliiluser (Ja-ip/ig, 

The Catholics number about 10,000. the Protestants 1S7.VL in three vols. Xvo. A still move complete edition is 
about 18,000. The chief towns are— Appenzell, the capital that in the “ Dibliutlieqiio Grecque" of Firniin Didot. Paris. 
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APPIA'NI, ANDRE A, probably till* Iw^t flTSCO 
painter of the eighteenth century, was bom at Milan in 
17.'* 1. After visiting and studying in the principal cities 
of Italy, lie chose Correggio for his model. From 171*7* 
until 1813 lie worked with great success at Milan; but in 
the latter year he was compelled to desist from his labours 
by a .stroke of apoplexy, a second attack of which caused 
his death oil 8th No\ ember, 1817. 

Appiaui was Napoleon's principal painter in Italy, for 
which office he recri\ed an annual pension of tiOOO francs. 
He was a knight of the Iron Crown and a member of the 
Legion of Honour. He. however, died in poverty, having lost 
his pension in consequence of the Restoration in 1M I. 

lii.s principal fic-ioe- are in the church of Santa Maria 
Verginc. and in the u*al palace of Milan; the latter have 
been engraved by Hos.i.spina. lie was also an excellent 
painter in oils. There is a portrait of Napoleon by him. 
which has been engraved by BurtoWzi. 

(Lambert i, " I)e-rri/.ioue dei Ifipinti a buon Fresco 
cseguiti «l.il S. A. Appiaui,” Milan, In** 1 .*: Lanzi, •‘Sloria 
J'ittoric.i” «sU*.l 

APPIA'NI. FRANCESCO, a di stingni sheil fresco 
painter of the eighteenth century, was burn at Ancona in 
1702. He was empl<i\ed by Benedict XIII. at Koine. I*ut 
he lived chiefly at lVmjiu, where he continued to paint 
until his ninetieth vt ir and his death in 171*1? — a degree 
of except in the of Spindlo Aretino and Titian, 

perhaps without a par.ill-1, He painted, accoiding to 
Lmzi. many pictures for Kngl.md. 

APPIUS CLAU DIUS. The riaudi.m tjvni (or clan ) 
of ancient K mc was ,,m* of the greatest of the patiician 
clans The Claudii w«-ie Su’i.ncs by oiigin. and came to 
Kotiii’ is.i . 7 /U I, imme.iiately being enrolled amongst tie* 
piti hi ms. ^#>h*-y wire iv.t.*d f-.r tin ir pi id- and huughti- 
u* *-*. tl.« ir dis.Jdn of tin* laws, and tluir hatied of the 
plel-iai's ; and in non- of them wen* the.se characteristics 
mop* app iretit than in several who bore the pramonicn 1 
Apppis. a name n.ui h in fu\*mr with the Claudii. 

1. The fouml-r Appsus Claudius the Sibiue. * 

• l/fhavi d so haugr»tdv t.. th»- d*»wn-tiodd< n ph hs that his 

eoildm t wi.-n eonslll was the iliief rails. • of till* Si e.-ssii.il 

of th< entire common iltv t<> tie* Moils Saccr, li.* . -1 1* I , a 
'teji which shook Koine to her found itlon*. lie* coiuvn- 
sioiis wrung from tl..* putmiaiis before tie* ph*bs would 
return I dd. huw-.er, th- hu".i- of Home's greatness, 

2. 'J li ,J next Apj/itis rj.uidius. s,,n the first, heated 
Lis .soldiers with -urh •-ouTity that they descrto.l him. 
f icing all the cor.s-juerit penalties rather than contn.n- 
*mde: s r , r )j i( tyrant. 

3. II.*. w n. tie 1 e»lcbrat»«! dcr-mvir. was the cause of 
yet d* * p- » s to the republic*. It was ]»•* who. having 
■ l-t ilMMil * y-s .Jl* the u..i;d. ji Vim. IM\. cnde.i\OUred to 
oht.'ii" *»» - by f il-ely idpidging her a *da\e. Her fatlnr. 

\ :: - g'.ijMis. .i br iw- c • ntnri'ji. f» t« li»*d from the aiiny to 
pb*ad liis .I « »u*-. spring all h**pe was gone, him- . 

-If ■! Vs rg : *. i ,-j t*;e fi-nm. :imi holding th- Moody 

’ r..f* irgh. m-h— l fr.,:n th- ufy to hi- f< llow-soldi-rs. 

I b* y at o; > - rn in d on K*-n e. owTthrew the govi rmncnt 
f • t..e t- n ” hie. • m* in i who ha/J u-nrp-d executin' 
I/'/' c :s, altbongli nppf'utrl rr: ■ i-ly Ur ‘‘pei j..l legislate «• 
p:.-j o*. s. a .,i p -t /.■•■.« tl.-anci-nt republican magistracy. 

i'..'. H'». Apj.i'is riandius was impeached by Virgin inn. j 
bnt d.-d in psl-. .I b-fore ti : * 1. most probably bv Ins own - 

■L X'.p.us (’landm-f freens (the Blind), the Censor, had 
ti* ' V • #f what we -tionld c,ill i commissioner of woiks J 
•n . it lie i-is fffb-. which wa the most dignified in the 
‘ ,T »r.g UlMf b hew.i.d the lillinbering and c Ussing j 
* ;• .* c to w li,. h tlj<- ' sgnitiration of census in now | 

li.i it •*.. lb was *<, 'W'M-sfui Ja |,is %-nt piojects that he J 
held ■ ** .j* tlrae ♦! - o ml pf,:*j*'. ||e v.j, twice I 


I consul, and by his personal authority caused the rejection 
of the disgraceful terms of peace offered «.r. 280 by tho 
invading Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, in that war of Roino 
1 with Tareiitum which led to the memorable life and death 
M niggle with Carthage for the empire of the world. He is 
■ the oldest Latin author whose works have come down to 
us ; and, indeed, is every way erne of the foremost figures 
of the republic, the indomitable energy of his race being 
fortunately more often turned to mcrtlmming the diffi- 
culties of nature than employed against his fcllow'-conntry- 
inen. Tims from him we get the ** queen of roads,” tho 
celebrated Am AX Way; and by him too was begun the 
| first aqueduct, the Aqua Appia (the Appian Water), in 
n.r. 313. No trace of the Aqua Appia now remains. It 
differed from its successors, the long lines of which make 
the Cam pa gna of Home picturesqne with ruined arches ; for 
the Aqua Appia was constructed when an enemy at tho 
walls of Home was no uncommon sight, and when, there- 
fore, visible constructions would have been overthrown. 

' The great censor, therefore, kept the u water” underground 
till it had entered the city, when a few arches took it across 
the low ground between the Cicliun and Avciitiiie hills to 
near the Forum Koarium, the low-lying ground along the 
hanks of the Tiber, where dwelt the poor folk, for whose 
favour Appius was bidding ; for although his aqueduct 
was so great a public benefit, and was especially for the. 
good of the poor, Appius Claudius Cicrus had, without 
•louht, political ends in view, ami used his high office in 
the most arbitrary way for the elevation of his own class. 
In fact, such extraordinary measures did he adopt for ie- 
elassing the citizens, so as to call up into the senate num- 
bers of persons devoted to his interests who had no claim 
to the dignity, and to give power to the class of freed men 
at Koine ( who from their \enality were dangerous to the 
state, as they were always easy to be secured as \oters by 
wealthy and unscrupulous men, such a» the Cl.iudn). that 
the next succeeding censors found it necessary to undo his 
work, and great mischiefs were thereby presented. With 
the hereditary hatred of his gens against the plehs, the 
hone and sinew of Rome, Appius had thought to outvoto 
them with the rascally mol* of fieed slaves whom he for a 
time enfranchised. 

There arc many other Koinans of’ this name of more or 
less account in the annals of the republic ; hut we need 
only call attention here to one more — 

b. Appius Claudius Fulcher, often called Clotliui, the 
name by this time Inn ing liecome altered in its spelling. I fe 
served with distinction in Asia at the close of the republic, 
».<•. 70. under his brother-in-law Lucnllus and filled all 
the girat offices of the state, Using his power when een:.'»r 
to expel many of Caesar's friends from the senate upon 
H vising the lists. He warmly espoused the cause of 
1'ompcy the Creat, and died in Greece n.r. 48, in the 
campaign which ended ut Fhnrsalia so disastrously for 1 ,h 
mighty ( hirf. Appius Claudius Fulcher, when he was augur, 
w lot** the standard work on the discipline <*f The unguis, 
and dedicated it to Cicero. The work was highly thought 
of. and it into (*e regretted that it has perished, since its 
author's legal and antiquariun knowledge was unri\ ailed 
at the time. His brother, tho notorious Fubliiis Claudius 
Fuh Iht (tho enemy of Cicero), wc ►hall notice under 
(T.niiirs, the name by which he is best known. 

APPLE ( Fvictra Malni). This fruit, which, from its 
baidiness and great abundance, combined with its excel - 
hut flavour, is one of the most important productions of 
cold climates, is in its wild stato tho austere crab-apple of 
the hedges. At what period it first began to acquire from 
cultivation the sweetness And other qualities which aro 
peculiar to it in its domesticated state, or by what accident 
the tendency to amelioration was first given it, we liavo no 
means of a-certaiiiiug. All that we know is that the apple 
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is spoken of by Homer as being one of the fruit trees culti- 
vated in the gardens of Aleinons and of Laertes, tint it 
was a favourite fruit of the Romans, who bad many v.nic- 
ties, and that it lias never ceased to be ail object of great 
interest with all northern nations. 

In procuring improved varieties of the apple, no other 
inode which leads to certain results has been discovered 
than that of cross-fertilization, but at the same time 
the following circumstances ought to be kept, in view — 
1, the seed from which the new variety is to bo obtained 
should be fully funned; and 2, it should be taken from 
as perfect a specimen as it may be practicable to pro- 
cure, for it 1ms been found by experience that any debility or 
defect in the parent is, in fruit trees, very apt to be com- 
municated to their offspring. 

England is celebrated for the excellence of its cider, a 
beverage which acquires its highest degree of excellence in 
Devonshire, Somersetshire, Worcestershire, and Ilerefmd- 
shire. See Cidkk. 

For the kitchen the apple is certainly of all fruits the 
most useful ; and perhaps it is here that its utility to man 
is most conspicuous, because it proves when cooked a 
nutritious and wholesome food. The following analysis of 
the apple is giu*n by Professor Clmrcli : — 



In WO 

In 1 lb 


parts. 

oz. gr. 

Wat.- 

830 ... 

13 12*2 

Album, n, ... • • 

CM ... 

0 28 

Nilgai , ... ... . 

6*8 ... 

1 30 

Malic ai id 

1*0 ... 

0 70 

fVctose. pectin, and gum, . 

5-2 ... 

0 304 

Cellulose 

3-2 ... 

0 221 

Mineral matter, . . . . 

01 ... 

0 28 

.* is also present “a small 

quantity 

of a fragrant 


essential oil.” For one part of iiitrogeuous constituents in 
the apple there are twenty of starchy (amyloid) constituents. 

I:i cwn district there is an abundance of local varieties, 
wliu 1 1 are considered by their cultivators as of peculiar ex- 
cellence. The billowing is a list of those kinds which have 
been proved thn best by experienced cultivators in different 
parts of the country, together with the time dnring which 
they aie in use: — Alfriston, November to February; Bra- 
bant BelleUctir, November to January; Blenheim Orange, 

< Muller to February; Keswick Odliu, beginning of August ; 
Dutch Codliu, September to November; Dutch Mignoime. 
December to February; Duinelovv’s Seedling, Novemlier in 
Mai eh; Cellini, September to Novemlier; Tower of Glamis 
( a very excellent variety), October to November. Of des- 
sert apples the varieties are endless, but the following is a 
list of Mich as can bo recommended: — Cox’s Orange Pip- 
pin, December to January; Court of Wick Pippin, Decem- 
ber to Febiuary; Court- -pendu Plat, December to March: 
Devonshire, fjuanvndcn, September; Golden Harm. De- 
i’enibi ‘1 to March; Irish Peach Apple, August; Kerry 
Pippin, September to October; Stunner Pippin (*‘ this is 
cm> nf t ho best, if not the very best, late dessert apples; 
it neither loses its briskness nor shrivels; the flesh is crisp, 
exceedingly sweet and juicy, and these qualities it may 
possess till May or even Juno"). 

Apples delight in a soft hazel loam, containing a small 
portion of sand. Deep soils arc not necessary , but rather 
the reverse; a dry bottom is, however, indispensable ; 18 
or 20 inches of good soil upon a dry substratum, such as 
chalk or rotten rock, is enough ; the same upon a gravelly 
bottom is, however, to bo regarded as the minimum depth, 
for the roots of fruit trees should never he allowed to pene- 
trate such a subsoil. To guard against this it is necessary 
to pave the bottom of the border, for a considerable distance | 
round when? the tree is planted, with stones, slates, flags, ' 


tiles, or a composition floor of cement, to prevent the roots 
from penetrating beneath. 

In pruning the apple tree, as hub ed in all similar cases, 
three objects arc chiefly kept in view — tlx* first of which is 
to remove superfluous shoots; the second is to admit light 
and air to all parts equally; and the thud is to cheek ex- 
uberance, and thus to promote fruitfulness. 

Apple trees are trained in the form either of standards, 
dwarfs, espaliers, or balloons. No particular care is h ipii- 
sitc in the management of ttandarda beyond providing 
them with a straight stem ti feet high, and a head consist- 
ing of three or four healthy shoots to commence with; and 
afterwards keeping the branches so pinned that they do 
not chafe against each other in windy weather, nor ovir- 
sliadow each other ; all the rest is generally provided for 
sufficiently by nature herself. They arc principally em- 
ployed in planting orchards, as they cast too great a shade 
to be admitted into good gardens. 

For garden purposes dnuirf apple trees are so far superior 
to all others that they arc now almost exclusively planted. 
Independently of the little space they occupy, the small 
degree in which they overshadow the soil, and the great 
facility they offer for gathering their fruit, they arc g« nrr- 
ally so much beyond the influence of high winds as to l.avn 
but little of their crop blown down by autumnal gales, and 
their fruit is also finer than on standards. 

KapnUtr apple trees arc much used but they are in all 
respects so inferior to dwarfs, and much more expense 
to keep in good order, t,» i omit all further not in* of 
them. 

Many different methods of prc*irring apphs have been 
recommended, and almost every one has some fawuritn 
plan of his own. As far as our experience goes, the b. st 
inode is to allow the fruits, after being gathered, to lie till 
their superfluous moMun has evapoiatcd. which is what is 
technically called " sweating the apples should then U* 
wiped quite dry. wrapped in tissue paper, and stowed away 
in jars or chests of pure silver sand which h is hi ell previously 
dried in an oven. They should always be t.ikiii out of the 
sand a few davs In lore they arc wanted, and laid in div m 
fern or some smh substance; they then absorb oxygen, 
and acquire a little sweetness, whit ii is necessary to their 
perfection. 

T lie apple is propagated either by budding or grafting ; 
the former practice is preferable for standards, the latter 
for dwarfs, llu* stocks tint are employed are the wdd 
crab, the duucin or English paradise, and lhe Ficuch para- 
dise apple. The foimer should be used for standards onh, 
as it imparts too much vigour to the scions to render them 
j manageable as dwarfs; the French piradise should alwivs 
i be employed for the latter, as it has the property of stnnt- 
! ing the sinnits and rendering them much more fertile. The 
* doncin or English puadisc stock, which is what the Eng- 
| lish nurserymen usually sell as the paradise is 

. intermediate in its effect between the crab and the French 
paradise. being less vigorous than the lirst and more so 
than the last. When there is no wish to confine the dwarf 
trees within a very nairow compass, this kind of stoik, 
which is hardier than the French paradise, is the proper 
one to employ; but if the dwarfest trees that caifbe pm- 
cured are the objects of the cultivator, then the latter only 
should be planted. See Brumvti. Giiai rise.. 

It is only necessary to add that the proper season for 
planting the apple is in October or November, as soon as 
the leaves are dead or discoloured and beginning to drop. 
Vegetation at that season is not altogether torpid, but goes 
on just enough to enable the plants to send out a few 
rootlets before winter, and to thus take advantage of the 
first period of growth in the succeeding spring. 

APPLEBY, a market town and parish in West- 
moreland, of which it is the capital, 27*» miles by rail 
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from London, nml 31 S.E. of Carlisle. It is situated on 
the river Eden, which falls into the Solway Frith, and is 
crossed by an ancient stone bridge. It is built principally 
on the slope of a hill, und consists chiefly of one street, 
with the castle at the upper end. The town contains two 
parishes, St. Lawrence on the left bank of the river, and 
St. Michael on the right, each of which forms a separate 
vicarage. The principal buildings are — the two parish 
churches, and other places of worship; the market house, 
which was rebuilt in the Gothic style in 1 si 1 ; the town- 
hall; the shire-hall; an almshouse; and a grammar 
school. The town was at one time much huger than at 
present, and there arc many «*\ideuces of its ancient im- 
portance. It was burned by the Scots in the reign of 
Henry II., and agiin in that of Richard II. The castle, 
the keep of which is in good preservation and bears the 
name of Caesar’s tower, though it is not of Roman origin, 
nude a m«»st heroic defence against Cromwell, under the 
famous Countess of Pembroke, who was a great benefactress 
to the town. The population of Appleby m 1*81 was 2M»p. 

The borongh retained two membois to Pailiamcnt to 
the time if the Eetonn Rill of 1*32, when it was di>- 
franehised. 

APPLE-SHELL (Ainpull.ui. 1 ) is a Gasti.koi’op, 
and .i in-ar relation of tU Rivtij-snaii. (P.iludiiiaX The 
shell is globular, with a small spire and a large inflated 
hodx - whorl ; the rounded mouth (ArhinriSF) has n con- 
tinuous unuotched inirg.u. and k closed by a concentric 
hd or ..pen uiiim. ’Ih'-Mi.iil inhabit', lakes and rher» in 
N»uth A'l’uua. the Wr-t In lies. Africa, and India. It k 
one « f thu-e which, during tie* dry summer weather, bury 
tin m-t I.t's in the mud. ami arc capable of existing for long 
pirio-is within* w ir. s ; many apple -dull* ba\e 1*. ..n 
found a!i\e *a logs of maha gany whiih have been brought 
ft ' ii! Honduras. As this i*- <»r.e of the plant-eating sn.uk 
( II* -tonut.i tla p a i e m true siphons for tin* passage 
in .c.d out of wat*r t.. ti.** gdk, but the left neck-lapp«_t '* 
k •‘urb d up to mtxo a- an incut rent siphon. The tentacles 
aie very long and >b »'d»T. and tie* eyes are placed on short 
Stalks OUtsid" the lel.t.u h-s. ‘1 he llld! Ill .vpi*i ii*S laV 

globular pale gnm xg> ah-.ut the mzc of small js-as. 
which are pi.ne.i in ilii-t**!* on stiiks and i ther things 
in the dit' lies ; ti e eggs when dry form most beautiful 
object*. Sonic of the A*'iiian spn e an* nworved. or 1 i.im* 
the w Lork of the shell tunied from the light to the left, 
and tl.es. > ha\e he. ii siparatid into a p mis, under the 
name of Lan. ■*;»*■*. ni tl.is account. ’I he large Egypt ini 
spe. Auipulhintt ot'ift/. d|se>a«n*d l.v Olmer in Egxpt. 
in Like Mareotis. wl,. i> the wat*r is salt; and Am - 
ii ia* h.i\c ako been found in ibnmlauce at tla inoutli 
< : I* 'ins. mivd with marine shells. 

APPOGGIATURA or Gin* •■-note, in music, an 

* 1 1. ana lit or gr.a e con-kting of .m extra note inserted 
b :ore that pr.ni ipal note of the ne*l'»dy whit h it grae»*s. 

1 '.*-■ gra»*-rate k mo-t u*ai ilk in Mimlli r-sized type. 
A'l appogg'atnra t ik* s fioin tla* tune of the prim ipal note, 
.'ml i*> by n, ir.v c ii* ful « omjris. rs now written the length 
:: s rei.iy b. he y.}.i\*d. though still in a small* r-si/i*d 

• *’ i'.l- r. It i- i ow h* < - mi:;g almost tinixerv.il to write the 
.*:./■ j* in fuli ie.te~. J t.e old way of writing it was 

“ ii <“ : ,r - !: " j - 

I *• ; -illy aj.jjogg.at ni a imaris leaning note. and ill p*T- 
’ *:.'».* i' {dried. h'/wi*w written, a- half the length of 

t ■ pi.i.'.pil f. i***: *r if tie* latter r 'lotted the appoggia- 
1 a i t.i- • * i w th.rds tli*- i-’itir** h ngtli. 


W • ■ ■ :i * m.pi. of tie* •> 

Jd» i lie tie d of writing. 

U / itUn 

1‘hiynl 


:£ j * 1 

i*-!*:- . 

m 

F* . ..is*. !*.omelI;n*-*» Lali* d 

Ha ** t )e rt appo; 

rgiatura ’’ 


(which does tiot take from tho time of tlic principal note) 
see Acciacati:ka. 

APPOR'TXONMENT. Apportionment is a term of 
law which signifies the dividing of a rent, annuity, or other 
payment that is made at fixed intervals. Tho apportion- 
ment may be cither among several persons entitled to tho 
; rent, or between the person entitled to the rent and tho 
1 person or persons liable to the payment of it. The appor- 
i tionnient is generally pursuant to a positive rule of law. 
i A rent reserved out of land may be apportioned by 
granting the reversion of part of the land out of which tho 
rent is reserved, or by granting part of the rent to one 
person and part to another. When rent is reserved upon 
a lease, und the lessor disposes of part of the lands in 
; mention, either by will or deed, the rent is npportionable, 
provided the lessee concur. 

If land is let on lease with a rent reserved, as in a 
building lease, the lessor has a right of distress on all the 
land; and if the land is sublet in smaller portions each 
lessee is liable to be distrained on for any rent which may 
he due on the whole laud, unless, as is generally the case, 
the original lessor agrees that the rent shall he appor- 
tioned on the several portions which are sublet. 

If a man having a rent-charge on lands purchases any 
part of them, the rent-charge is extinct as to the whole; 
but if part of the land out of which the rent issues descends 
upon the owner of the rent* charge, the rent will he appor- 
tioned. If a grantee of a rent-charge release all his right 
in part of the laud charged, he extinguishes the whole relit; 
but if a grantee of a rent-charge iclcose part of the rent to 
the gi.mtor, the residue will remain charged on the land. 
A difficulty thus arises on the side of part of lambs subject 
to a n lit -charge. If the party entitled to the rent is 
willing to release tin* land to be sold, the owner of the 
lent charge sometimes assigns it to u trustee upon trust, 
to lccciw* it exclusively out of the lands intended to remain 
charged. Another motif is for the annuitant to join in the 
coii\i*ynncc of the lands sold, and to add a proximo that tho 
other lands shall continue liable. This plan, however, is 
open to the objection, that us the proviso operates as a new 
grant the rent-charge becomes liable to the incumbiancei 
of the owner of the land created before tho com ex mice. A 
third mode is for the owner of the rent-charge to covenant 
not t<* distrain on the lands sold; but it seems doubtful 
whether Mich a covenant does not operate as a release of 
the rent -charge. If the owner of the rent-charge will not 
concur, the only plan seems to be for the vendor to cove- 
nant with the purchaser that the lands not sold shall he 
exclu.-ix cly liable, ami give an indemnity against the n nt- 
i barge. 

By the common law, if a lessor who was tenant for life 
died within the half-year at the end of which rent was dm* 
upon a leave which determined on the death of the tenant 
for life, bis personal representative!! could not claim an 
apportionment of the rent, nor could the rcmaiijder-man or 
rexersioner claim that portion which accrued during the life 
of til** tenant for life. 

It was. however, enacted by the statute 11 Geo. II. c*. Ill, 
v. 13. that xvheie a lessor tenant for life died before tho 
lent day his executors might recover from tin* tenant a 
proportionate part of the rent. But this statute did not. 
pi oxide for all the cases that arose, and accordingly the 
I A' It Win. IV. c. 22 was enacted, the chief object of xxhicli 
xx as to apply the principle of equitable apportionment to 
all periodical and fixed money payments between the per- 
sonal representative* of a deceased person who was entitled 
to the laud, and the person who was entitled to it after his 
death. This Act has, however, no application to annual 
Mims payable by any policy of assurance, nor to any cast* in 
wlii'li a stipulation has been made that no apportionment 
shall take place. 
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This Act was not understood to apply to Scotland till | 
1814, when it was decided by the Court of Session that it 
did so apply, ami the judgment was affirmed by the House 
of Lords. In consequence of the Act being expressed ex- 
clusively in the technical phraseology of the law of England, 
it has given much trouble to Scotch lawyers and difficulty 
in the Seotch courts, whose systems and terms are so very 
diflerent. 

Rights of common arc apportionablc in certain cases. 
Common of pasture where it is appendant may be appor- 
tioned, either where the commoner purchases a part of tin: 
land in whieh he has the right of common, or upon an 
nlienatiou of part of the land to which the right is appendant. 
In the rase of common of pasture appurtenant there will 
he apportionment in the second case, hut not in the first. 

APPRAISE'MENT (from the French aprccu r, ap- 
prisin', or appraiser, and remotely from the Latin pritium , 
to set a pi ice upon an article). When goods have been 
taken under a distress for tent it is necessary, in order to 
cnalile the landlord to sell them according to the pinvisionx 
of the statute 2 Wm. and Mary, sess. i. c. 5, that they 
should he previously appraised or valued by two appraisers. 
These appi.iiseis arc sworn by the sheriff, under-sl jeiifl". or 
constable to appraise the goods truly according to the best 
of their understanding. After such an appraisement has 
been made the htiidloid may proceed to sell the goods. The 
term is also generally used with reference to any act of 
valuation made by an appraiser. 

Appraisements are subject to the following scab* of 
duties. When* the amount of appraisement does not ex- 
ceed £50 the duty is 2 #. tif/., and where it exceeds 

£50, and does not exceed £100, . . . . 5#. 

100, do. do. 200 10.*. 

200, do. do. 500,. . . . 15#. 

5mi £1. 

The coi responding term ill Scotch law is appreciation, 
or the \ .lining of distrained or poinded goods. In former 
times this was required to he twice performed by diflerent | 
appraisers, the first time at the place where the distraint , 
took place, and the second at the market cross of the chief j 
county town. By the Act 51 Geo. 111. e. 137, s. 4, the 
process was simplified, and one appraisement, where the 
goods are. is now sufficient. 

APPRAISERS (French, apreciateurt ) are persons 
employed to value property. By the statute 40 Geo. 111. 
c. 43, it was first required that any person exercising the 
calling of an appraiser should annually take out a license 
t<> act as such, stating his name and place of abode, and 
signed by two commissioners of stamps. By the same 
statute a stamp duty of Gs. was imposed upon such licenses, 
and unlicensed persons were forbidden to uet ns appraisers 
under a penalty of £50. The duty now imposed is £2. 

APPREHEND. To apprehend, in law, is to arrest a j 
criminal or debtor in order to commit him to prison. The 
warrant of a judge is usually required for the legal justifi- 
cation of apprehension; but in thocasc of felony, and more 
especially in that of treason-felony, extensive powers of 
arrest without warrant arc given by the law both to peace- 
officers and to private individuals. Not only so, hut the 
law enforces the duty of arrest upon all persons who are 
present and seu a felony committed, or attempted to be 
committed, under penalty of fine and imprisonment. Any 
private individual may justify an arrest for felony, without 
warrant, if he can show either that a felony was in fact 
committed by the party arrested, or that a felony was com- 
mitted by some one, and that ho had probable cause, from 
his own observation or the credible information of another, 
to suspect the person arrested of being the felon. If these 
facts can bo established the arrest, in order to bring the 
accused or suspected person beforo a magistrate, and his 


detention until the question of his guilt or innocence is 
decided, are lawful, even though in the result he should 
not be found guilty. To further encourage the apprehen- 
sion of offenders by private person-., in the interests of order 
and justice, it was provided by tin- 7 G« o. IV. c. 01, s. 28 
( further amended and extended by the 1 1 .V 15 Viet. c. 55), 
that any court of oyer and terminer, gaol <|i liw-rj. superior 
criminal court of a county palatine, or am eomt of sessions 
of the peace, should have power to order, through tin* sheriff 
of the county, the payment of a reasonable and suffieient 
compensation to any person who had been active in the 
arrest «»f any criminal. ProvNimi is also made by the .il»«#\o 
statutes for compensation to the families of those who lose 
their lives in the attempt to arrest persons charged with 
criminal offences. It. must he. observed, however, that no 
private person may anest on suspicion narcly, and also 
that any infringement of legal libertv that cannot he justi- 
fied in the manner refen ed to gives ,i valid ground of 
action against the off< nder. 

The powers of arrest inti listed to constables and officers 
of the law are of necessity meie extensive than those of 
private individual.''. As a constable must constantly 
act upon the chaige and infnraiatinn of others in arresting 
criminals, who might escape altogether mills'* promptly 
captured, he is protected by the law. wherever he has 
reasonable and pinhnlde r.uise to supper t any poison, even 
from the information of another, of having committed a 
; felony. For the same reason he has power to break open 
a door when in pursuit of a ciiminul. or to execute a war- 
rant ; but in the hitt«r cu^e lie miN fir^t declare his busi- 
j lie*#, demand admission, and allow a itasonahle tune for 
j opening. On a complaint n> ( g made to a constable that 
a felony has been committed, *\ a dangerous* wound inflicted, 
he is hound to take the offender into custody, or to receive 
him fioin others who have taken him. ’ 

1 he wilful obstruction or prevention of any lawful arrest 
is i egarded as an offence of a very serious nature, and is 
punishable by fine or by imprisonment (w it li or without hard 
la r hour) for anv term not ex» ceding two years. But if 
the obstiuetion is accompanied by .my aggravating circum- 
stances, such as the use of tin arms, cutting or stabbing 1 
weapons. <Sce., the offence is puuislnhle hv penal servitude 
for life, and if the otlhcr m anyone assisting him he killed 
the crime is murder. 

When a person is apprehended upon probable suspicion 
| of treason, tic.uson-felom , or felony, though there be no 
warrant, ami even though he he innocent, he is not justified 
in resisting; he must submit to be taken into custody and 
to an investigation of his case before a magistrate, and if 
committed, to the trial and judgment of the law. 

The warrant of any judge in the I'nited Kingdom is 
effective throughout the whole, of the kingdom, the only 
formality necessary being that in the case of an Englirii 
warrant to be executed in Scotland or Ireland, and rice 
versa, the warrant must he endorsed by a judge of the 
country in which it is to be enforced. The offender, when 
arrested, may be lodged in gaol until he can he sent back 
to the place where the offence was committed. Thus a 
prisoner may he arrested in Scotland for ail offence com- 
| inittod in Ireland, brought to England, and sent tp Ireland 
| to he tried. And if a felony he committed out of the 
i queen’s dominions, whether on sea or land, the felon may 
| he arrested in England. Conventions have also now been 
i entered into between the British government and most 
j foreign civilized states for the apprehension of fugitive 
| criminals, with the exception of persons guilty of political 
| offences merely. Where the crime is of a complicated 
character the condition of surrender always is. that when 
the prisoner is taken hack to his own country he shall not 
be tried for a political offence. 

APPREN TICE (from the French appi'tnti , which is 
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from the verb apprendiv, to learn) signifies a person who 
is bound by indenture to sene a master for a certain term, 
and receives, in return for bis services, instruction in his 
master's profession, art, or occupation. In addition to this, 
the master is often bound to provide food and clothing for 
the apprentice, and sometimes to pay him small wages; 
but the master often receives a premium. 

The system of apprenticeship in modern Europe is said 
to have grown up with that of associating and incor- 
porating handicraft trades in the twelfth century. These 
corporations, it is said, were formed for the purpose of 
resisting the oppression of the feudal lords, and the union 
of artisans in \arious bodies must have enabled them to 
act with more effect. The restraint of free competition, 
the maintenance of peculiar privileges, and the limitation 
of the numbers of such as should participate in them, were 
the main lcsults to which these institutions tended. To 
exercise a trade it was necessary to be fteeof the company 
or fraternity of that trade; and as the principal if not tin* 
only mode of acquiring this freedom in early times was by 
serving an apprenticeship to a member of the body, it be- 
came easy to limit the numbers admitted to this privilege, 
cither indirectly by the length of apprenticeship required, 
or more immediately by limiting the number of apprentices 
to be taken by each master. In agriculture apprenticeship, 
though in some compaiatiwly later instances encouraged 
bypositi\e laws, has never prevailed to any great extent. 

fcincc the twelfth century uppn nticeship ho* prevailed in 
almost every part « *f Eur« p< — in 1 ‘nine e. Germany, Italy, 
ami Spain, and probably in other countries. It is asserted 
by Adam Smith that uu n years *e»-m or.ee to have been I 
all over Eure pc the UMial ur:n for the duration of appren- j 
tieeshij.s in mo<r trades. There teems, however, to have j 
bv.cn no '■v.ttled title on this subject, f,. r there is abundant I 
evidence that th. custom in this respect varied even in 
different ineorp. i.u«d tra Us in the same town. 

Neither in Iteinr.d n«.r in Siotl.iml have the laws relating 
t*» associated trades i v apprentiris bien very rigorously en- 
forceil. In Irrlar.it the ** line system of piihU and Companies 
certainly existed, but as it was tin* policy of the English 
government to tr..-ouiag»* setthrs theie little attention was 
paid to their exclusive privileges; and in 1672 the lord 
lieutenant and comifil. umler authority of an Act of Par- 
liament. issued a set of rules and regulations for all the ] 
walled towns in Ii eland, by which any foreigner was allowed 
to become free of tin* guilds and fraternities of tradesmen 
cn payment of a tine of m JOg. A statute containing very 
similar cmaif i-uts was j»asM*d in HMko. III. Ihetirm 
°f appr* ntke-hj]i also in Jrelmd w,i- of a modi rate length, 
five .tars b* .tig r* pared by 2 A line, e. *1. for the linen 
manaiac t winch by 10 Gc*». I. r. 2, was reduce d to ! 
four year-. It rf»d by Adam S’nith tint there is no j 

country in Ear-.;.* in wl ieh corporation laws have been so 1 
little oppr*‘SiVi* a-> in Scotland. Three, I'm*, and seven 1 
years are tin-re • ommon terms of upprenticc'diip ; but the; i 
c-U-tom vara - e n-!.ic ia li 'y in diri* r*-i.t t ornmnnities. | 

In Er gland tj.* i' 'tstnti'»n of ajq rc;ntkeship i.s of yerv 
oid da?**, bei g prot»:d iy ronteir p*u iii»*ons witli the forma- 
ti-r* 1 • f tin* cudds i r companies ».f tradesmen. In the 1 
S’.if.r* I.of The realm, however, then* is no rcf< fence to . 
I> ' 1 ' h -uj i::*t.tufioii f< r about 200 yens after the guilds an* ‘ 
knovvr to hive • xi'd*d. apprentc *-s 0* ing hi^t iruidi ntallv j 
indi* »d m an Ac: M2 Roll. II. f. l ! j pawd in 1388. In j 
tb'* Aft > II* rv \ I. t . 11. the potting and taking of ap- 
p”*nt , ii a:< *-»at*-d to hav • b-en at that time n custom ; 
of Eon ioi> -,- 4 t of mind. A st itutc- (“> Eli/, c. 4) 

fixe<! i\.- t i.mji f appreotif * -hip at seven y*\irs. and con- • 
tair. 1 i .-I t-n • . provision-. This statute was repealed in I 

1*1 in. ; 

Hm . • .-e lawn were e r,vt*d at a time when the J 

impolicy!/ * i< i. legislation w,is i.*.t p -revived. Rut opinion | 


gradually became opposed to these enactments, and the 
judges interpreted the law favourably to freedom of trade. 
Accordingly the decisions of the courts tended rather to 
confine than to extend tho effect of the statute} of Elizabeth, 
and thus the operation of it was limited to market towns, 
and to those crafts, mysteries, and occupations which were 
in existence at the time it was passed. And although, in 
consequence of this doctrine, many absurd decisions were 
made, yet the exclusion of some manufactures, and parti- 
cularly of the principal ones of Manchester and Birmingham, 
from the operation of the Act, hail probably a favourable 
effect in causing it to bo less strictly enforced even against 
those who were held to be liable to it. It was proved before 
a committee of the House of Commons, in 1814, that the 
provisions of the statute of Elizabeth neither were nor 
could be carried into effect in our improved state of trade 
and manufactures. The result of the inquiry and of a 
petition was tho Act 54 Geo. III. c. 1)6, by which the sec- 
tion of that statute which enacts that no person shall 
exercise any art, mystery, or manual occupation without 
having served a seven years’ apprenticeship to it, was wholly 
repealed, with, however, a reservation in favour of the cus- 
toms and by-laws of the city of London and of other cities, 
and of corporations and companies lawfully constituted. 

Apprenticeship, though no longer legally necessary 
(except in a few eases), still continues to he the usual mode 
of learning a trade or art, and contracts of apprenticeship 
are very general. The 7 & 8 Viet. e. 112, s. 32, enacts 
that overseers of the poor for any district, union, parish, 
township, or place in the United Kingdom, may put 
out as an apprentice in the British merchant sea service 
any hoy who is twelve years of ago and of sufficient health 
and strength, with his consent, who, or his parent or 
parents, is or nrc chargeable to or maintained by such dis- 
trict. &r., or who shall beg for alms therein. The appren- 
ticeship is to last till such boy attain the age of twenty-one 
years, or shall have served seven years us an apprentice, 
whichever shall first happen. Section 141 of the Merchant. 
Shipping Act provides that all shipping masters appointed 
under it shall give to any board of guardians, overseers, 
or other persons desirous of apprenticing boys to the sea 
service, and to musters and owners of ships requiring mu It 
apprentices, such assistance as is in their power for facili- 
tating such apprenticeships; and may receive from persons 
availing themselves of such assistance such fees as may be 
determined cm. 

To constitute an apprenticeship it is necessary that 
regular indentures be formally executed, a mere agi cement 
being insufficient. The full sum or sums of money re- 
ceived. given, paid, or contracted for must be truly inserted, 
or the indentures may be declared void. 

An indenture is deteiminahle by tho consent of nil tin* 
patties to it. It is also determined by the death of tin* 
master. But the executor may transfer the apprentice to 
another master for the remainder of bis term; and if then* 
U any covenant for maintenance tho executor i.» bound to 
•:i"< barge this as far as he has assets. By the custom of 
I /union, if the master of an apprentice die, the service 
inii't be continued with the widow, if she continue to 
i any on the trade. In other casco it is incumbent on the 
exe< utor to put the apprentice to another master of the 
halm* tiadc. 

The object recognized in apprenticeship being that the 
apprentice .shall have full instruction in the practice of his 
art. craft, or trade, it is required of tho master that such 
instruction as is necessary for tho attainment of tliin shall 
he given. '1 he master is not bound, however, to the literal 
instruction of the apprentice by himself personally, but 
may avail himself of tho assistance of journeymen or other 
workmen serving in his place of business, or even of other 
apprentices in the same trade. 
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As the master is recognized by the law to sustain in j freely and fairly, being under a feeling of security as re- 
Bome degree the office of parent or guardian, he would | gards himself. 

probably be justified in the infliction of moderate chastise- | APPROXIMA TION. from the Latin, signifies a 
mout, but he cannot discharge an apprentice. If lie has i drawing near to. In mathematics, results are said to be 
any complaint against liiin, or the apprentice against his j found by approximation, when the process employed gives 
master, on application of either party to the sessions, by j nearly, but not exactly, the result required. 

A Eliz. e. 4, or to two jtistices in the ease of a parish I Strictly speaking, the observed phenomena in every 
apprentice, by 20 George II. c. 10, and other acts, a power j branch of experimental philosophy are approximations, 
is given to punish or to discharge the apprentice, and in ; more or less near, to the truth. Thus the distance of the 
some eases to fine the master. If any apprentice whose. 1 sun, or the diameter of a planet, are only known appruxi- 
pivinium dors not exceed £10 run away from his master j mutely; hut general custom does not sanction the applica- 
he may he compelled (0 Geo. III. c. 25) to serve beyond , tion of the term to any “drawing near*’ in whiih tla- 
his term for the time which ho absented himself, or make imperfection arises from error of the sense**, or of in^tru- 
suitahle satisfaction, or be imprisoned for three months, meats. It is only when the defects of mathematical 
By the custom of the city of London, a freeman may analysis oblige ns to be content with a formula which gives 
turn away an apprentice for gAining, and by Scotch law results only near true that the latter are said to be sip- 
rm apprentice who proves incorrigible may be discharged. proximate. To this part of the subject, then, we confine 

APPROACH ES. This term is applied to the covered ourselves, 
roads which are made by a besieging army from the depots It may be .stated us a general fact that t litre are very 
of materials sometimes to the foot of the breach in the few mathematical processes which give absolut* ly correct 
min parts of the fortress. They arc mostly in zigzag or determinations, in which the answer obtained is neither 
oblique directions, crossing and recrossiug the prolonged more nor less than is necessary to satisfy the conditions of 
capitals of the works attacked in order that they may not the question. But the fault is not in the processes thriii- 
1 k* enfiladed by the defenders; and they consist generally selves, but in the problems which it is nece— ary to submit 
of trenches excavated in the ground, the earth being thrown to them, and in the nature of arithmetical, as distinguished 
towards the fortress in order to protect the men in them from geometrical, magnitude. It is worth while briefly to 
from the direct fire. Occasionally, as on rocky or marshy elucidate this point. In geometry tin* mind conceives one 
ground, they consist merely of covering masses formed of line or angle to differ from another by some magnitude of 
earth brought to the spot in hags, stuffed gabions, wind- the same kind which can be aligned, and a magnitude is 
packs, nr any other bulky objects which can be obtained. rather imagined to be given than net mil. given. If w-e 
APPROB ATE and REPROBATE. This is a attempt to construct the lin '*r angle «>f geometry, we 
technical term used in Scotch law to signify that one takes must ha\c recourse to apprnxi u«i, nil. and that of the 
advantage of one part of a deed, and refuses to he bound roughest character, since the emirs are as great as those of 
by the remainder. This is not permitted by the law, and the senses. It is only bv laving down the postulate that 
the rule is obviously founded upon justice and reason. It any line or angle can he assigned independently of all 
would be manifestly unfair to allow any one to take benefit mechanical methods, that geometry becomes, mentally, a 
under the piovisions of a will, or any other legal deed, seience of absolute exaetne.ss. In aritbuietie. on the eon- 
while at the same time he refused to give effect to its pro- tiarv, the very first notion of numbers throws a theoretical 
visions for the benefit of another. Thus, if a testator difficulty in the way. We can imagine a line to grow or 
should give an estate to one person by will, and at the same increase continuoud/f. that is. in such a way that it shall 
time bequeath to another tlu* estate which otherwise would not increase from 1 to ‘2 feet without previously assuming 
have boi a the property of the first, the law would not per- every jiossible length which lies In tween 1 and 2 feet, 
mit the first person to toko the estate bequeathed him, and This idea is forced upon us whcnevei we *>ee points moving 
at the same time to refuse to comply with the condition as to or from each other. But is it thciefuic tme that every 
to the disposal of the other. The exceptions to this rule jjossihle length which is greater than 1 foot and lc-s than 
are where the conditions are cither frivolous in themselves 2 can be expressed by l foot and some determinate nu- 
or are opposed to the general interest. There is an merical f me tion of a foot? This question i educe*, itself 
analogous doctrine in the hivv of England, where it is called to the following. Let a i» hr greater than a i: (1 foot), 

APPROPRIATION. ' Sco A ttvovvaox, Bks i i t« k. [ ,‘ t 

APPROPRIA TION CLAUSE. This term was ... 

applied to a clause in the Irish Tithes Bill brought for- and less th:in at (2 fciti; if nr be successively divided 
ward by laud .Tulin Russell in 1M35, by which any revenue into two equal parts, three equal parts, four equal parts, 
that might accrue from the working of that Act should ho and so on. ad infinitum , does it follow that -«*inr one or 
apportioned for the education of all classes of the people, other of the subdivisions must of necessity fall upon tins 
The clause was adopted by the Commons both in 1KI5 point i>. previously taken at hazard? If we appealed to 
uud 1KW, but rejected on both occasions by the Lords. the evidence of the senses we should certainly answer in 
APPROV ER, in English law, is the name given to the affirmative, for, though the finest compasses were used, 
nil accessory to ft crime who beam evidence against bis we should soon find some point of snlxiivision so near to i> 
accomplice. Tho admission of such evidence requires the as not to be distinguishable from it by the severes^test our 
previous sanction of the judges of gaol delivery, and leave senses could apply. But our mechanical |>oints are minute 
from tho judge presiding at tho trial. The witness is solids, while the mathematical point has neither length, 
usually spoken of as having become queen’s evidence , and breadth, nor thickness. Conceive the latter and tlw 
there is in such cases the implied promise of a free pardon affirmative answer does not appear sclf-e* ident for, 
on condition that full confession is made. Should tho though the continuation of the points of subdivision is 
witness equivocate ho forfaits this claim, and his confession unlimited, the number of points which can be taken in the 
may be used against himself. In Scotch law nil approver line is also unlimited. And we can demonstrably answer 
is termed a iocius mmi;nV, uiul it is an established the question in the negative [see Ix^ ommkxsi uami.i. | ; 
principle of tluitlaw that tho act of putting such a witness as an instance, either let n i» bo equal to the side of that 
in the Ihix saves him from all prosecution in connection square of which n r is the diagonal, or let n c be the oir- 
witli tbo matter libelled, so that he may give his testimony conference of that circle of which li i» is tho diameter. Ia 
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r.eiii or ca>e ran cno of the sululiv iMons of nr oxer fall 
m p. 

Here, then, is a f 1 uit l ul sonrec of the necessity of having 
n.cuiii>e to approximation, since xve cannot hi* Mire that 
any required relation between concrete magnitude-; i*. abso- 
lutely expressible in numbers. In fart, we max slate the 
following as a result of experience, though not, m» far as 
we know, capable of ilemoiistr.it ion* — Numbers being taken 
at hazard, and submitted to any prerc*-. which mpmcs the 
solution of an equation i than the t'.iM degn e, the 

odds an.* greater than cm be assiur.nl ag un-t * , l»t a iiiiiiir an 
absolute r»Milt without approximation. In a common table 
of logarithms, lixinii at ha* ml upon ary numbei. the odds 
are nearly stwuteeu thousand to one against choosing a 
number of wi.hh the h-gantlmi can be exact l v given. 

This would appeal t«> tbr< w an ail oi unceitaiuty oxer 
almost all tin* < onchi'-imi** of pure mathematics. and ju^tK 
so. if ir wen* n«»t for ll e l« Uowing tiutli, which. cxupl s, f 
far as t!.e labour uf app • i** n meiued. rendeis it 

pr.ntieallx immttirii! mi ■ tin i a n-iii: be obtained exactly 
or by aji]Mo\in. a . i . A'.\ i -patio:: whatsoever width i\- 

pi rsM*" the i oi.ditioi.-w of .i p* pioblem, ii not i.ipablc 

of exact si ijut "• 'ii. n iv : be so far snt.sfiul that a iimu- 
ln.r «»r fi.nii-m era *.e tom d. x\i.i«h. on being tin'll in the 
g.M ii i «ju it :• ii. si a'.l p*i ilut e ,r. uiir Mii.ilh r than anv w*e 
ip iv thick ir r.« ■ t t • :« in.- at tin outset. Kit mst.iiiee. 
tiie i r.i" x* id. i: tin n> met- i- me «I a liicle bc.ns to its 
.ii .*■ i *« ■ -1 is :...r airier < i a:. e\ u t and absolutf <b tcnni- 
1 it. < If a:.x t.'o » nr* b* r- f *« u.nnd. their ratio is i.thi-r 
t'*o L'*^it >. :• o - i all. IWr '■upposju*: it ask««l tndetir- 
mli: ■ the e.n amfer* : e* ■: a i In h* Loin its diameti r so 
marly tint ti • r: • i -h dl ru-t be s (< mu. h as a font ft r 
ewtv imi .bet U ;i * of m Uir. it i.iu be 4wii to be 
more ti m -v v i a ’it f* x t:.> p u pos.* to multiply the dia- 
jii' ter h. d.V, .ii.,! ii:'.:.!.- :»y 1 1 :i. w )i:« 1:. if tie* diim«t*r 
were 1 * m i mil mou’m give -ill mills, -J mj yards, and l 
foot: this, tie ujli to* ‘i, .ill. is w.thin the (onditions of 
ti'** qtn-ti* n. ui-t being two sin ii! i»\ 1 foot. Again. though 
it is iii.posriMi* ex.vtly to s, j\,. tli* iqiiitini 7 or 
s- — 7—o. that is. to find a iiaitaii whi<h. multiplied by 
it-df. sh lil m.ik** 7. xct naming anv fraction, however 
small, at plcasurv— -for example, om n.illit >nth or •I'Ounni 
— it is pi s s|f>le so to ilet< rmim* s. that jr = — 7. though riot 
absolutely nothing, shall be le^s th u. the proposed fraction, 
i r.o-millionth. 

A PRICOT (l T.rvrs Arunniarrn is cultivated n rn- 
moi.Iy in th.s and * thtr European eoimtiies. The old 
English fun.i is nj> rn^Lc (fiom I.at. prorogue , early 
rije-j. Like many other dom<.-t>a!-d plants, the rntixcr 
count rx of tia* • t tree is unki >wn. From the name 
it bon* .rnor/j ti.*.- lim.-m-, Arm* it would aj-pear 

to have in on a intivi* of Ar::i« iiia. to wlmh country it is in 
fart assi^iii d by both Pl.nx and <J« hiinuhL 

A*- a domestic fruit tr“* in tlu chrmte of Kurland, tlji* 
apricot i- a plmt of l-^s importance thtn many others ; 
t!.»* ( irly Bt-.i' 1 !. .it xv Li* h i* hios-oms causes it to be p<-« u- 
...ir!y ,jbj* i * to tl e itT. 1 1 of spring frosts, so tisat a crop 
* f it- fru.t is v* ry j>r» (arioa-. it i-. l.oxvcxer. miuli culti- 

■ j*» ■ i. 

A prints in thi-* country ar> jTnimed i it her ujk.i open 
sta’.dai.i treis •: uj^n walis w.th a westerly aspect; an 


The mil's for training the apricot are essentially tho 
same as those fnv the peach. Sec Pr.Ai'lt. 

APRIL, the fourth month of the year, eonsists of 
tliiitv days, which xvas the number said to he assigned to 
it by Hmiuilus. Nuiua roinjiilius deprived it of one day, 
which Julius Ca*sar restored, and which it has ever sinew 
ictaincd. In the original Alhan or Latin Calendar April 
was tho first month of the year, and had thirty-six days. 
Its name is usually considered to have been derived from 
oyicriiv, tn open either from tin* opening of the buds or 
of the bosom of the earth in producing vegetation. The 
Anglo-Saxons called it Oort t r or Ka*U r-mmmth . In this 
month tin* sun travels through parts of the signs of Aries 
and Iannis, that is to say, of those parts of the ecliptic 
which astronomers designate by those names. The motion 
of the sun among the constellations themselves is through 
paits of Pisces ami Aries: the discrepancy hetwem tin* 
present position of the constellations and the past, tho 
latter being indicated by the signs, is explained under 
Aims. See also Pukckssiun, Zodiac'. 

APRIL CEREMONIES. The custom of making 
fools on tin* first of April is a practice well known in 
Kngl.md. France, Sweden, and probably in other countries 
of Lurope; and it is believed to be connected xvitli an 
immemorial custom among the Hindus held near the same 
period in India, toward tin* end of .March, called the Hali 
Festival, xv hen mirth and festivity reign among the Hindus 
of eveiv class, and people arc sent upon errands ami 
expeditious which end in disappointment, ami raise a I ■nigh 
at the expense of the person sent. (** Asiatic Ib'seaiclM-s," 
xol. ii. p. XI 1/) In England the first of April is usually 
tinned "All Fools’ Day,” and the person imposed upon an 
April fool.” In France this person is called a “ Poisson 
d’Aviil.” that i*. ft mackerel or silly fish; in Scotland “ail 
April gowk.” Maurice (•• Indian Antiquities.” vol.vi. j». 71) 
speaks of the Iluli Festival as the celebration of the period 
nf the vernal equinox. 

A PRIO RI and A POSTERIO RI are two terms 
frequently u-ed in thcologual and metaphysical speculation, 
and signify literally *• from a thing before, M ami “ from a 
thing after.” The former name is given to that method 
or process of reasoning which rests upon general or universal 
notions or ideas, and the latter to the inode whereby the 
various facts of obscn*at ion are gathered up and expressed 
by a single formula. Thus the argument which seeks to 
prove the existence of <*od from the general difficulties in 
the supposition of the existence of what we call cieatiou 
or tin* universe on any other hypothesis is a priori reason- 
ing. '1 his argument w.as first proposed by St. Anselm of 
Canterbury, who stated ah a philosophical axiom that “th« 
idea of find in the mind of man is the one unanswerable 
evhlenee of the existence of God;” and his reasoning upon 
tin's subject is famous as an example of the a / priori 
method. In theology the arguments which arc derived 
from what are considered marks of intelligent contrivance 
in the part of creation with which we arc acquainted nru 
ti nned u posteriori. 

A leaning to one or to the other method forma one of 
the ino'it important distinctions among the sHinnls of 
philosophy. They nre frequently termed the deductive 
nml inductive modes of reasoning, and Plato and Aristotle 


'.L ie::, ixpo'jre i- extrejn* iy unfavourable to them, at may be taken ns representatives of the former, and Huron 

’•■a t f -r. *:.»• i*e t fc ide of the Maud. 'J he fruit produced and L<*cke of the latter. German philosophy mostly 

■ A ‘ ,; ! k !•* the but tb»t from standards is bv far inclines towards the a priori method, while the Ilritish 

ti. m-:;Ii*.' ..i.J. Of tin* kirnU that ar« enltivat« d nfiori school has leaned more towards the a posteriori. The 

•.v.-.ii t - * i n!y th: • •• that ai- mijrh worth having, follower** of each system assert that it virtually includes 

> Tl -’ Or.i *.-•• for pr.-f rv::.g, ar 1 the Moorpark and the op^.n'ite: the advocates of a priori reasoning claim 

larr. ■ tl e i »i r.theis aie to lx* met vvjtli in tor their conclusions the character of “ necessary truths,” 

* 1 *' 0 "pii but tl.iy an.* of little im[^»rt- whi«*h can only be confirmed by arguments of the other 

**'*• J • ‘ ,j - 1 ,l *»- which :h grown nj^»n standards, is hy kind; while the opposite school maintain that tlic so-called 

:ar .f Li *. - pr«*Ar*n'cs, a:ef it-» k«i.u N are sweet. “ necessary ideas ” are simply the results of experience, 
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niul that nil knowlcdgo is derived by the method a 
posteriori. 

The term a priori is frequently used in ft sense which 
menus “ previous to any special examination;' 1 ns when a 
sentence begins with u a priori we should think," tfc. Ac., 
it generally means nothing more than the expression of the 
leaning to which the speaker found his mind inclined befmc 
h«* had investigated the proposition. 

APSE or AP'SIS. The semicircular termination to 
pails of a cathedral or clmich, such as tin* choir or chancel. 
It coi responds to the semicircular recess in which was the 
tribunal in the ancient Kornan Basilica. In the cathedrals 
of Italy, Germany, and Franco the apsidat termination is 
\ery general. Many examples are to be seen in Kngl.md 
and Scotland. The cathedrals of Canterbury, Rochester, 
Norwich, and Peterborough, Ripon Minster, and West- 
minster Abbey have apsidal terminations. 

AP SHERON, a peninsula of Asia, in Georgia, forming 
the eastern boundary of the Caucasus range. It extend', a 
distance of *10 milt s into the Caspian Sea, and terminates 
in Cape Apsheron. The soil is impregnated with salt, 
sulphur, mid naphtha, and has long been held sacred bv 
the tire- worshippers of Asia, in consequence of the flames 
which are continuously burning. The burning naphtha is 
sometimes seen floating on the surface of the sea for miles 
around, and occasionally the soil gives forth discharges 
known as “ mild volcanoes. 11 Madder and saffron are extra - 
sivclv cultivated. 

APT, an ancient and pretty town of France, in tin* 
department of Yarn* hi se, is situated on the left bank of 
the Calavon, a tributary of the Durance, in a valley 
si Mounded bv bills and covered with vineyards and olive 
plantations. It is 30 miles K. of Avignon, and lias a civil 
tribunal, a college, and (1000 inhabitants, who maimfaetuie 
cotton and woollen stuffs, wax caudles, confect iuiicrr. 
potteiy, 1 n.i udv , silk twist, and leather. Tlieic is a good 
1 1 ride in coin, silks, hrandv, wine, black tiufHrs. fruits, 
hom y, and cattle. Apt is surrounded by auriciit solidly - 
limit walls, which were restored by the counts of Provence ; 
the prineipal streets are wide, clean, adorned with fountains, ( 
and liiinl with good houses. The Gothic church, which is 
of great antiquity, and built over still more ancient crvpts, ! 
is the most remarkable building. This church and the 
ancient cemetery have been classed among the historic 
monuments of France, Several Roman remains have been 
found in Apt, which is said to have existed before the 
Roman conquest; a Roman bridge (Pont Julien) over 
t he Calavon is still perfect. Julius Cresar, who, after 
destroying Apt, caused it to he rebuilt, gave it the mime 
of Apia Julia . It suffered much from tho Lombards and 
Saracens, but as stated the fortifications were restored. 

AP TERA (Gr. a, not, and wings') is a name 

sometimes given to the group < mat ah via. It includes lice, 
bird-lice, and springtails. 

APTERAL is a term formed from a Greek compound 
word signifying “ not having a wing," or “ without wings;*' 
and in this sense it is applied to a temple which has 
prostyles or pmticoa of columns projecting from its fronts 
or ends, but is without lateral columns. Such columns 
running along the (tanks from one end to tho other, would 
make it *• peripteral.* 1 

AP TERYX (Gr. ». not, Tri^vf, a wing), a bird of 
New Zealand, named by the natives kiwi. This genus, 
which is on the verge of extinction, presents a remarkable 
combination of characters. The whole osseous framework 
and the muscular development would alone suffice to show 
that the bird possessing them was more terrestrial than 
aerial— a runner upon the ground rather than a (Her in the , 
air. The scapular arch in the adult apteryx is scarcely 
more developed than the same part in tho embryos of most 
other grin ra. It retains in a permanent oRsitied condition 
voi.. i. 


the same phase of development which is temporary in the 
young chick or eagle. Combined vvilh its inability to fly, 
there is associated am it her remarkable feature, in which 
it departs from the prevalent omithie tv pc. and approaches 
j the more terrestrial vertebrates. That featuie is the ab- 
sence of air cells, whereby the bodies of most birds are 
rendered so specifically light, and the ]»re«.em e of marrow in 
I all the hollow bones, fn this last point it again exemplifies 
a permanent condition of a phase which is temporary in 
; most birds vvlioso bones an* first filled with nuirow, and 
by subsequent development become moie or less pi*niiKit» d 
j with air. ’I lie feathers also of tin* aptervx ditler fr*»m 
( those nf birds of flight ; they are luosr ami pendent; the 
( b.n hides also me loose, and do not lock into one anotln r 
: so as to giu* that thinness which is characteristic of a 
: bird’s wing, and there an* no accessory plumes. Tie* 
wings aie quite rudimentary, ami are concealed by the long 
hair-like fi'athei.s. The hill is long and, slender, with tie 
nostrils placed at the tip. The habits an* nocturnal. Its 
' food consists of inseits and wains, fm whirh it si an In s 
! by thrusting into the ground its long and sennit i\«* bill. A 
rudimentary bind too (hallux) exists, nhi«h is wanting i.i 
1 the allied geuer.i. Only a font or two high, it cn*eps u1m.iv 
j niub r the fenis, and doe> n«»t w ilk upright. like its h j 
| relation th** ostrich. There are four spu e’s. all mtiv-s 
of New Zealaml - -Apttrpr mautrUi ami Ajitrn/.r haastl 
in the North Islam], Apt* r*/.r australis and Apttrys »wi ui 
in the .Smith Island. The order Sj nr rinoM.sor Ratitac. 

( to which this genus In longs, contains also the ostrich of 
Africa, the rhea of South America, the • nr* and c.issnwarv 
. of Australia, ami tin* two ext’” t genera. ,\|o.i (Dinorum) 
of New Zealand, and .Kpvornis i V idagasear. These ail 
| agree in having no keel to tl ■ Mv.M-bi iic. rudiment.irv 
wings, and the haihs of the fuithus m t coni.ecti d with 
one anotln r. m 

APULEIUS oi APPULEIUS. a i elehr.it. .1 author 
and philosopher of antiquity, pinhahn flonri^l.iug about 
the second century of our era. He was born in the Roman 
province of Africa, on the hoi dels ,,j Numidia, and was of 
good family. Tin* hem .-f bis cch br.iti d v-m u.< •*. “ 1'})'* 

Golden Ass," is called Iaicius. comes to Rome ignorant of 
Latin, and manages by his own exulious t" learn ti e 
language without i ui.isttr. being mcinwlul** icdme.l to 
such utter povcity as to sell his clotlnng. These part mi- 
Iirs, without am other authority than th.it I.ucins is s.ml 
, to come from Madama (the biitlipluec of Apuleius'. ,.ie 
i generally taken to apply to tin* author. What is moie 
ccitain is that he was educated at (\trfh.igc ami Athens, 

' and travelled over the prineipal civili/cd emini lies of bis 
time. A fellow -student, vv hose widow cd mot In r Puddi- 
t ilia was rich and desirous of a second marriage, pulsed 
Apulciiis, in spite of bis youth, to marry her. Tor this 
the voting philosopher, after his friend’s early death, was 
prosecuted hv tho angvv relatives of the lady on the soos-- 
of magic arts having been used to ensnare her. their real 
motive being, of course, to secure the lady's wi dth. I'ln* 
witty, learned, manly “Apologia," in which be defended 
himself, is the best of bis writings for stile. He was 
triumphant lv acquitted. 

He was a warm Platouist, and of onnsider:\Jde iv.nl 
various learning, enriched by bis mum trawls.: liu'irowi' 
he had abundant humour and livelv fain y, but bis constant 
affectation of cjuaintness and straining alter effect mars tin* 
pleasure lie would otherwise give. He is seen at bis best 
and bis worst in the famous romance of ** The A vs,** so 
famous that it received the soubriquet of “golden.’’ It was 
founded on Lucian's also celebrated tale of the same naim . 
the plot of which, in its turn, bad been l>orro\ved from a 
tale, now lost, by Lucius of Patnv. After all the st< rv 
does not seem very excellent in itself, but Apuleius dm s 
it as a groundwork on which to build eleven books of is 
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entertaining a medley of adventures, tales. sketches of Yillcainayo (2*20 miles long). Near 12 u S. lat. the Apuri- 
manners and customs, satirical hits at the imposture* of the mac is joined by the Jauja or Xauxa, the largest and most 
priests and magicians of the time, snatches of philosophy important of its tiihutaries, about 300 mile'* long, after 
and scraps of legend, as were ever penned. The vv oik is i which it runs through the plains in a north-eastern 
simply invaluable as a representation of ancient manneis. ' direction. On uniting with the Pangea it is e.illcd the 
Jineeaoio bornou-d from it the seemui story of the sexenth 'J’ainbo. and after a later jimetion xxitli the Paroheni 
day i f the *• Decameron." *■ Oil Pdas’’ and** Don Quixote” are receives the name of the Ucayali. Its whole course is 
net only modelled on it, but contain i pNodes directly taken about 500 miles, and it empties its waters into the Aiuu/.on 
from it — as, for instance. Pun Quivk’s adventure xxitli mar 5° S. lat., 74° W. Ion. 

the supposed giants, xxhieli pivxe to be x\ ine-slvin>, and The rapid course of the Apurimac and its tributaries in 
Gil Dias’ sojourn xxitli the thiexes. 1 he title is due to the , a stony bed between high rocks, ami the shallowness of 
hero Lucius witnessing n ma^M ian tiansfmm In i "elf into their xxaters, render them, generally speaking, unfit for 
a bird, and desiring to imitate her; but by mistaking the navigation. The valleys through which they flow, though 
ointment, he obtains the tonn of an asx, wh.mee .Juno only of considerable length, arc rather nnrroxv. Near the 
delivers him after many adventures, lie finishes by sources they are mere ravines, hut lower down they 
becoming a piiist of (Km.*. widen to an average breadth of '1 or 3 miles, and 

The im-st lamou> of all tin* numberless episodes is the 1 sometimes even to 5 miles. Thu Apiminar. however, is 
exquisite -*ttuv of. Cupid and l\xehe | "ee PswilK ! — de- | navigated l»y small steamers, even in the diy season, up 
picting in an allegory the j earning of the soul for pel feet nm; to its junction xxith the Mantaro, another of its tiihutaries* 
and for this, if for nothing el'c. Apuleius deserves* the im- j The country drained by these various rivers is the must 
mortality he has gained. \ impmtant and most populous district of Peru. It is still 

Th-sc are minx pliilosi-phic.il and anatomical xxoik- !>v mostly inhabited and cultivated by the industrious dcM-eud- 
Apult i'i". The best complete lu-idem « «iit i«-u i-, by Hthie ! ants of (In* am lent Peruvians, who arc said to he the bc*>t 
brand 1 1.- iprig. 1* 1-b Go. d wr-ion** « f the "Golden As'.” spci iiiu ns of the aboriginal civilisation, 
tin- ” U-t « f S ciatc".* t!.' " Fl'iida." ami the ■■ Api-lugi.i" AQUAFORTIS. Sec NiTRir Aon. 

are in tin- volume of Apu!* :us in lloi.n’" UIa"ical Library. A QUA REGIA. Sec CllL<»ltiNi . 

APU LIA, the u o..e «•; on- of tie- d.\ Motiv of "< uthuu A QUA TOFA'NA, the name given to a poison which 

Italy ii. t!.*- tiim- of the R im-. Ifv rmits w-n — on the obtained great celebrity in Italy during the latter half of 
L\ am ! N. the A i r. iii< >-a. « n tu- N.W. the lixi i I-'i-hIm, the sixteenth century. Its invention is ascribed ton woman 
(i p-s:.ap> tie l: *- ist". xxh ., } d-vid- .1 st from t!i> l unt mi. named Tofana who lived at Palermo and afterwards at 
Sam. ..urn • :i tv- W.. L »■ aula on tin* S.. an l M» "apia "ii Naples and who sold it secretly to other women under tin* 
the M:. In r. a/.. 1 the whole of t Li- put <*f Italy 1 name of the manna of St. Nicholas. According to the 
wa* k.. >w. t" f:e G:< , h\ il- i: im- i-f I ipyghi i Herod. ' stories prevalent at the time it was largely used hy vvomei; 
i-.. yp •. ..- 1.1 ip1i.i-.i:i d hy th- hatmii, the lVm -til ui who wished t<» get lid of their husbands; and when Tofan.i 
I'a*. t.i uli. the Mes"ipi.i:i". and the ^dentin!, xxii*. win* all was put under examination she confessed to having pro- 
sai l t i *»■ m *> • miaul** of lirt'i k 1 1 Pi biggie » ••lonii '. Tin* cured the deith of IJUO persons. As this evidence was 

o-ijiu.! Aj uli ms wire pi’obaMy a tris-of theUpiiii i (K-i. • htained by tor time its accuracy must he problematical. 

(No r s -II "t. «*f Korn-." x-.h i.) ’ihe im-st extravagant stories were current at the tinm 

Ti .*» campy 'Uihr«d gi -at lx during th* second Punic i espeetiug the preparation and the potency of the poison, but 
War when "line of its town- -hi* .1 with Hannibal ami it is m<xv generally believed to have been a solution of a isenie. 
oth-i- with Ron.' . ‘1 {.*■ w hoi- nmdU bet am,* suiiji 1 1 to A'QUAMBO or AKUAMU, an interior count iv of 

th- Roman -way. Aft*r th** fall *f tin* Wt— t* rn •mpm- Africa, in the region of the Gold Coast, stretf hing along 
ti. ■ p. — of Apul" i v. v- long di-put-d b*txx«ni the tin* banks of tin* Volta. Thu portion which lies on the 
Goth", tin. Bv/antiu- i.ij^ior". tie- L-ntgohaid'. ami western side of this river is under British protection, 
th- >.i. ion*. Tin* N'r.isih" <<mqu-r-d Apulia in th- . A'QUAPIM, an extensive territory lying close to Accra 
el*v*i.t». - utvy, and tin N’nnii m king', of Sii ily stxh.d ! hi the Gobi Coast, under BritUh protection. Tin* "oil U 
t.v u.'t !••*" d-,h» ■> of Apulia .md pnm • s of Capua. *1 ii* »e barren on t lie coast, but inhuid is well watered and iertile. 
t*xn i.a-iie" jia iud» d tii x\j.',i- of tln-ir eontiin-ntal do- 1 he i hief town in Ak ‘opoiig. 

n. 'm iJis. When aft-rv. ir-i, tl .• monaiehy xx is divid'd into AQUA'RIUM was the name formerly given to a tank 

tw » Ling-l'*!.: — n.umly. Si* -.y vUr>t I'hm'nm an*l , Sicily of water kept in a hot -house for the cultivation of aquatic 
//'m I 'Ao /•'//- , th- latt-r x.ilguly e.dhd th- kiiig<lom of jihuit", lmt is now used to designate any vessel in width 
N q/* — ti.- imi* *• •>£ Ap'd! i w il-tinitivi ly limited to ■ » it her marine <»r frc"h- water plants and auinials are kept 
o' - "f t... f> ur dixsd" *>1 tl »■ t .i.r Ii.ent il kingdom. e».n- alive. In the study of natural history during the past two 

si-:.. „ •! th- Ap.ih.i *.f th* Romm" nmi tin* Mts'ajnau n uturies aquatic insects and animals have occasionally 

I" '« >■' *!»• Apulia, "i i ’■ i j! i.t a-* :t is now rilled, is merely h--n kept in confinement, and in 17H0 a number of tanka 
e-'.j . <X'd a* th- nam- • : a g-ographi-al di^triet. and Jus f».r this purpose were constructed by Sir Jdjlm Graham 
im pd. kid riguirieam-. It fonin th- three pioximrsof lj.d/.ell ; but the history of the modern aquarium may bo 

L'li. I iv. and I-i.*,r i , in th- k'ngdom of Italv. regarded as commencing about the year 1H41. Previous 

APU RE, a rix-r of V-iKzm-la. and tributary of the 1 to that time such constructions had been maintained with 

n -• ■'*. whitii it join-* 5«**i mil* -, froiji tiie s-a. It ris-s great ditHculty, owing to the want of means for keeping 

. th- Amies, ban a navigable iouri-of about 300 miles. > tin* water pure and the animals confined in a healthy state. 
!i ' i «t* am-rs pi\ upon its waters. It.s i-l.i-f ufllu-nts ar- 1 This was overcome by Mr. Ward, the inventor of the 
P* itogm-a ami Gurla-o. | Wardian eases for plants, who constructed an aqw&rimu in 

APU RIMAC, a riv -r in South Am-rica, whic h < arries ; Ijondon in which aquatic plants were p'own for the pur- 
1 ‘ dl t!.*- xxat-is that d-«,eind from tho easteru de< livity 1 js»se of purifying the water. Subseqneut investigations hy 
°* l - ‘ Av! b*twe. i. H and l*i' S. lat. Its source is i Mr. K. Warrington and Mr. P. H. Gos&o resulted in a 
ic . j 1. N.W. < xt n’:mty of Lak- Titicaca, about 10* S. ! knowledge of the way in which a balance may be kept 
li*.. i m l \\. l'»ii. At fir-.t it rniis to the north, hut by j between animal and vegetable life, and some of the most 
’■ :nt - , ' , ‘ l 1 1 •■’i to tl - north-east and then to the north- j br*autiful forms of aquatic plants and animals kept in a 
y *" Gil' sp.iu- it-, \xat-r- an* iiu-reavd hy two ! living and healthy state in the drawing-room or in the 

tribit*,.' .* -i. th« C.d<un..i}*> (15'i mil's hug; ami the j study. The principle of this may b« briefly expressed as 
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follows: — Stagnant water cannot sustain life because of its 
wont of vital air. To keep the water charged with oxygen 
Is tlio first condition necessary, and the supply of suitable 
food for the living forms is the second. The discovery of 
the relations between animal life and vegetation, and an 
acquaintance with the influence of wind on water, enable 
us to meet both requirements. Animals give to the air 
or to the water carbonic acid gas, by which plant life is 
sustained. Plants give forth oxygen, by which animal 
lifo is supported. Thun when suitable numbers of plants 
and animals nro kept in a living state in the vessel or tank 
tbo conditions required meet. 'Hie plants under the 
influence of sunshine give to the animals the life-supporting 
element, and the animals in turn yield the constant supply 
of carbonic acid gas. This arrangement having been 
made, all that is necessary is to do for the artificially 
filled vessel wlmt the wind docs for the stream and river, 
lake and ocean. It aerates the water by commingling 
with it. Iu the ease of the domestic fresh-water tank it 
is sometimes pos.sihle to have a small jet continually 
playing in the centre; but whether the water be fresh or 
salt frequent agitation is absolutely necessary to expose 
fresh siu faces to atmospheric influence. Let the balance 
of animal and vegetable life within an aquarium be main- 
tained, and t lie conditions of agitation observed, and any 
frequent renewal of the water becomes entirely unnecessary. 

Where sea water is not obtainable it may be artificially 
prepared by adding the necessary salts. The following 
list of materials for the formation of artificial sea water 
may he useful to those living at a distance from the sea. 
To 0 gallons 5 pints of water add 13j ounces of chloride 
of sodium, G ounces of chloride of magnesium, 1 J ounce of 
chloride of potassium, 21 grains of bromide of magnesium, 
7J ounces of sulphate of lime, and 21 grains of carbonate 
of lime. The ingredients an* supplied by any chemist. 

The water thus prepared is not fit for the reception of 
living animals at once, but a few plants, such as * some of 
the green algsc species of Ulva and Conferva must first he 
planted, and these will soon render it suitable for the 
support of animal life. Seaweed, as a rule, will not bear 
transplanting, but the sea water is so impregnated with 
the spires of vegetation that if a few fragments of rock, he 
taken from under water and placed iu an aquarium a 
growth of weed will speedily commence. 

When nil aquarium is fairly started it will require 
constant attention if it is to he kept in a tit state. All 
dead animals and plants must be removed, and such 
animals must bo kept as will assist in purifying the water. 
In a marine aquarium this may be done by keeping some 
of tho molluscous animals, Mich as the common periwinkle 
or limpet, and in n fresh-water aquarium similar means are 
equally necessary. Several works on this subject have 
been published for tho direction of amateurs, hut success 
in managing an aquarium can only he attained by intelli- 
gent experiment, and at tho cost of a few or perhaps a 
good many failures. 

Tho first public aquarium was opened in the London 
Zoological Gardens ill 1863, and was attended with so 
much success that the example was followed by several 
provincial towns and also on tho Continent, where they 
now form a feature of several large towns and cities. A 
largo aquarium was opened in 1871 at tlio Crystal Palace, 
and one still larger at Brighton in 1872. The Westminster 
Aquarium was opened in 1876. In tho Crystal Palace 
aquarium a largo reservoir of water is maintained, contain- 
ing five times tho quantity of that in tho show tanks, and 
an arrangement is made by which a constant circulation 
to maintained, a strong jet of water being also constantly 
forced into each tank from the top. In the Brighton 
Aquarium there is no circulation of water, but it is kept 
aerated by pumping air into the tanks through large 


tubes. At the Westminster Aquarium the water which 
passes through and fills the tanks travels over a distance 
of nearly three miles between the beginning and end of its 
circuit for the purpose of aeration. 

(••The Aqnariuiu,'' by Mr. P. H. Gosm*, London, 1856; 
‘‘On the Principles and Management of the Marine 
Aquarium,” bv Mr. W. It. Hughes, 1871.) 

AQUA RIUS (the Water -bearer), one of the t \vel\ c zodi- 
acal constellations, which the sun traverses during a part 
of January and February. Its Greek name is Cdrochoajt 
(the, Watei -pi.nrer). In the Indian zodiac it is simply a water 
jug; in the Egyptian, a male figure holding two urns 
from which water flows. Its probable origin is tbc watery 
season of the vear in which the sun was in this sign. 

AQUATIC PLANTS, in horticulture, are those whirii 
an* naturally found floating in deep water, and are care- 
fully distinguished by the cultivator from mere marsh 
plants. The management of them when they are hardy 
is of the simplest kind, nothing being necessary beyond 
planting them in boxes with holes in their sides, and sink- 
ing them 3 or 4 feet below the suif.ice of a pond, so that 
the boxes lie upon or among the mud at the bottom. 

But for those which demand the protection of tin* stove 
or greenhouse some additional prec autions appear requisite. 
If left to them sehes iu such situations the uniformity of 
tempeiutnrc U such as to deprive them in some measure 
of tin- repose that tln-v naturally receive from the alterna- 
tion of seasons ; kept constantly in vg >w mg state, their 
excitability is giadually de-** roved, and death ensues as a 
matter of course. 

Various methods of treating such plants have been 
recommended; but they all depend for their success upon 
keeping in view the principle of periodical rest and rapid 
growth under a high temperature, with little air during 
the season of vegetation. 

A QUATINT. S'*e Evon wixi;. 

AQ UEDUCT or AQ UJEDUCT (V17 wrr (Indus'). a> it 
was formerly more cortectlv written, is composed of two 
Latin words, a<]na (in the genitive ease wpive') and ductus* 
signifying together a 0 uductor or < miduit of water. In 
this its more extended sense the tmu aqu'‘duet may be 
applied to all suits of pipes and tlunmis for the convey- 
ance of water, but it is commonly restricted to constructions 
formed above the surface of the ground for the purpose 
of conveying streams of water iu a regular hut slightly 
descending current across valleys and over plains from on* 
comparatively high point to another, following a winding 
fours* 1 when the descent in a direct course would be too 
rapid. Though we have not in this country an example 
of the sort of structure which the term designates, it may 
he exemplified by such erections as Barton Bridge, in Lan- 
cashire, which carries tie* Duke of Bridgewater’s canal ov»t 
the river Irw ell ; the bridge which carries the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Canal over the valley of the Water of Leith 
at Slateford; and the numerous railway viaducts erected 
in recent years. The former of these have been sometimes 
railed aqueducts, but this application of the term only leads 
to confusion, unless hridt/i he superadded ; structures for tho 
purpose of carrying a canal are indeed more strictly via- 
ducts than aqueducts. Nevertheless, such is the fdfmaud 
structure of an aqueduct — a series of piers equidistant, or 
nearly so, with arches connecting their heads to form one 
continuous and nearly level line, on thq back of which is 
the channel or water-course. This, in Roman aqueducts, 
was either arched over or covered with a flat stone coping. 

Contrivances for the conveyance of water from a distant 
source for the supply of a city arc of great antiquity. 
Herodotus (iii. 60) describes the mode in which Eapalinua, 
an architect of Megarn, supplied the city of Samos with 
water by a tunnel 7 stadia or 4200 Greek feet long, 
through a hill 000 Greek feet high. 
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Aqueducts were most extensively used by the Romans, 
and in the vicinities of many of their more important 
cities in Asia and Africa, as well as in Europe, remains of 
cxt«n*ive conMiuetions of the kind yet. exist. 

Koine itself was supplied with water from sources vary- 
ing from 30 to 60 miles in distance, and at one period of 
its history no less than twenty aqueducts brought as many 
different streams of water across the wide plain or Uain- 
pagna in which the city stands, Great poitions of the 
distance were of course in every ease occupied l>y aititiei.il 
channels winding along the sides of hills and mountains; 
and long tunnels carried the streams through these uatuial 
barriers when occasion required ; hut nevertheless the 
arcaded duct led the streams across the deep \ alleys, and 
the aqueduct was in even- ease required to curry it onwards 
from the hills «»ver the wide plain into resrrvoiis in Rome. 
In one of the.se Roman aqueducts the series of arches is 
calculated at nearly 7U0u, their height being in many places 
more lli.ui 100 feet. There is nothing more interesting or 
more really beautiful in the existing ruins of ancient Rome 
than the remains of these splendid works, some of whieli, 
having been restored and lepaired. supply the modem city 
abundantly, , 

Sex tu* Julius Froniinu*. who w.i* inspector of the aque- j 
ducts of Rome under the Emperor X«-n.i. li is ]« ft a treatise j 
on this subject, which lontam.* Hindi valuable information. 1 

The centre tiguie in the Plate pritixtd to tiii* volium- 
n-pre*ent* the Aqtii Marcia, oil miles in h ngth. which was 
ronstmited by t!.<* pnet«>r Q. Martin* Rex in ltd is.i-.. 
and re*t*-ri J in 1 1 • nt> : R .me bv the Porta Pia, 

and brings a supply of wit* r tp-m the Sabine mountains, 
which ’> «.'»Tis:d« :id the puiv-t in Rome. Over it. near the 
Purti P.a. tb ws the Aqua Cl uidia i *ic tlie first illustra- 
tion). wl-oir was « ret ti d in A.l*. 5u l.v the Empeior 
Claudius, .vt-l i; fi* :n t !.•■ vicinity of Subiaeo. a 

ilist.iun f f .‘d< m. ]- 1 !.<• fl-inl i!!u-trati >n r» pros.-nt - an 

aijueipjit at Mttr, which oi initially txtendeil aero*.* the 
Mi'*e' ,, f. . I : . i i C'iM\eyed an .lbuild IllTc i f exiellelit Water to 

• he lift fp'm tfor/i. Tie jo: Mb- arch. s have given wav 
'md* r the f ill*.* of t’.'c 1 1\ » ; . hut the otlji 1 - aje >t ill pi l- 
lertly -o'M. 

Iho im-t cel. brat* d lu-nbrn aqueduct* an* tho*»* of 
i. .i*crt:i in Naples, oi M tint* non. in ar \ • i>ailh-* in Frame, 
and of Jjen.ffci, f called Agon* J.irre*). mar Ei*b«*ii in IVj- 

tngal. "1 he litt*rw.is e* n.pl* t* d in 17.1*. ami is ab- j.t 

3 Jeagms in b-rigtii. Near theciiv it j* earned out a deep 
valley for a length of 2100 feet by a number of line areln-s, 
the larg- st of wljirh has a l,»* ; zht of 250 fret and a •qiaq, 
of 11... The sfiipr ndous . u .„, ln , * on f | 1( . Ei|,. S in* ie Can d 

< 1 4 »• 1 « fu t »r. ]• r:gtli a: d 12'* fe» t high) was bti'lt bv ’!<•]- 
ff rd and f p. ueil in I*o5. II,. ■ < T < #f * ji Aqueiimt. which 
Cfr.u Vs the Water *1 t! e (’rofoli Rivej* to N i w Volk. 38 
nnl**s lijstar.t. i-. h iwi vi r. th>* most impi.rt.mt n.i ib-rn work 
*f the km!. It w is mad* Mue.-i, I 7 uni 1812. and 
is wj-Pir rf *li*. buging fji'.injiUKjH gallons in twenty- 

AQUEOUS ROCKS, c. g*«.!i.gv. ar** thou* whi«li are 
•' rT! "d nmn-r wati r. .itimr by ti.*- me. harm al ad .on of 
p.i T '.’ g w it* r t : bv i h ,, m.c il pio/r s«.r.s anil i.rganir i •■mains. 

lavs down gii.*| -ud. rj mud. .u< rdmg to the . 
.’it w 1 :■ h it is bowing. j . ■ | t!a-r d* posits vvill aim 
1 ' A,, h tic i itnr** of ti.* ,r w.iptc. '| he loimatiou of j 

• r * d I'lV..-- ir-^i ndlv In- -of, in the delta formed bv j 
a i tri i’ii rnrm,’ g into a lari. Mr ititii almn. then, in rirf-ks J 

• i ] . -• : i i tV .r .Vj H-* n- i rig. ii : and w h* i <■ this do. s m»t . 

< v * ,,f t* "t . ■ s # n tb* p* ■ -i*i,i i of fos-il*., ! 

AQUIFOLIA CEE .*■ a mui» a ‘■omi time- mod in hotanv ‘ 

'' 1 ] i<M ,T ! 1 s * >. to Wtueii the Jellv tiee b( longs. j 

A QUILA, a pr> viiu-e of Italv . formerly named Abniz/.o 
i .t-jer. . in ^.m.deil n„ t b* P,. b : . the Uni t, Sasso dTtalia, j 

thv h • pTtion of U . ( \ :.lr d A v i.r..iie» a It is almost • 


j entirely covered with mountains, anil there are no plains, 
1 hut some beautiful and fruitful valleys watered by various 
streams which run through them. The urea is 2510 
square miles, and the population in 1882 was 353,024. 

Aqitila, the capital of tho almve province, is situated 
on a hill, at the foot of which flows the Atcrno, and lies 
58 miles N.E. of Rome. It was founded in the jear 
1240 by the Emperor Frederick II., who utilized the uiins 
of the ancient Sabine town A mi ft mu in for the purpose, 
and transferred the inhabitants hither. Amitcrnum was 
the birthplace of the historian .Sallust, and its remains can 
still he traced about 3 miles from Aquila. The prosperity 
which it attained was greatly interfered with by war, and 
by earthquakes in 1688, 1703, and 1706, It is now a 
! well-built city, with a citadel and cathedral, and numerous 
| other plan*s of worship. It also possesses a tine town* 

I hill, a theatre, hospitals, and several ancient mansions, 
j The principal manufactures are linen, wax. and paper; 
i and a considerable trade is carried on in saffron, which is 
| extensively grown in the neighbourhood. Aquila enjoys a 
! pure and healthy atmosphere, owing to its lofty situation, 
and has the advantage of a good supply of water, conveyed 
from Mmitc 8an (iiuliano, 3 miles distant, by means of an 
aqueduct, constructed .luring the flourishing period of its 
history. There are several fine public fountains. The 
population in 1882 was 18,426. 

AQUILA, according to Epiphanius, was a relative of 
the Emperor Hadrian, and converted from idolatry to 
Christianity, lmt afterwards cxeoinnuinicutcd on account 
uf his idolatrous astrology. He einhiaccd Judaism, was 
i ircuincised, and translated the Old Testament literally 
into Greek. The Jews preferred his tian*latiou to the 
Septuagint. It appears also from IienxTis that the 
Khinuites used the tianslation of Aquila in order to support 
their .Iudai7ing tenets. The remains of thi* translation 
have been edited by Moutfuu^on, Martiauay. and others, mi 
the ■■ Hexapla” of Urigen. 

AQUILA RIA is a genus of plants belonging to a tribe, 
Aquilarea*, of the order Tl! ymklk.k. Jyvi/i/mi Malar- 
rtnfi* (the Lois tfaiglt or eagle- wood) is a native of 
Malacca, and produces a whitish-yellow wood. Aguifaria 
i AyntltH'ka is a native of North-cast India and other places 
in the East Indies, where it is called ligimm-aloes or ab c- 
wnod. The wood has a fine scent, and is supposed to be 
1 the nifntuLac or ago I lor hum of the ancients. In a healthy 
state this wood is white and inodorous ; but it i* subject 
i to the attacks of disease, which causes the secretion of a 
! rerinou.'t matter, and the wood then becomes coloured, 

, and give* out a powerful scent. This secretion resembles 
camphor in many of its properties, and has a hitter flavour; 
heme the name of the tree. The aloe-wood tree i* of great 
, *ize. as mm h as 120 feet high and 12 feet in circumference; 
but it appeal s to Ihj confined to a few places, such as the 
lull* of Silhet. The natives go two or three .lavs’ journey 
into tin* jungle, and cut down all the aloe-wood trees, young 
and old. The aggvr or uttui\ as the precious aromatic 
v.i«d is .ailed, is only partially distributed in the trunk 
and branches, and only in a few trees. The nativ.s bunt 
for it by chopping off the bark of the felled tree*, ami into 
the branches, until they see the dark veins which vield fbo 
p* i fume. They cut this part of the wood out, and thus 
• niv make use of small portions of numerous trees cut 
dow ri. 'I he Sanskrit word for it is agnru* It was also well 
known to the Persians and Arabs. [See Ka<;u. wooi>. | 

I In -i- trees must not l>o confounded with the Mnexglon 
AgnUoth um or aloes -wood, which is a tree belonging to 
t b»* nit lira) order Leguininosa*, and which also yields a 
h ent*-d wood used by the Chinese in medicine and perfumery. 

AQUILEIA, a town of the Ancient Yendti, was miuio 
a Roman colony in n.c. 181. It was built near the western 
bank of the river Sou tins (now Isonzo), in a low plain, 
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watered by numerous rivers. It was a place of great 1 
trade, for, although several inllos distant from the const of 
the Adriatic, vessels could reach it through canals which ' 
communicated with the rivers Natissu and Anfora, which . 
flow near it. It was the principal bulwark of Italy on the ■ 
N.K. frontier. The walls were 12 miles in extent, and 
the city W'lis adorned with an amphitheatre and other 
splendid buildings. The Via TKmilia, a continuation of 
the Flaminmn road from Home, led through Ariminum 
mid Honouiii to Aquileia. It was n favourite residenef i,f 
the Emperor Augustus, and was often called the Second 
Home. Its population then exceeded 100,000. The 
Emperor Mnximin perished here, and in the neighbourhood 
Constantins was killed in battle. Aquileia was exposed to 
the first attacks of Alaric and the other burhaiiaus who 
successively invaded Italy from the north-cast. Atlilu 
stormed it, and after an obstinate defence pillaged and 
destroyed it by lire, after butchering the greater paitof 
its inhabitants a.i». 452, and it never recovered its former 
splendour. It was about this time that many fugitives 
from various towns destroyed by Attila escaped to the 
islets in the lagoons, where Venice was afterwards built. 
In the sixth century a schism arose between the see of 
Aquileia and that of Home, and metropolitans of Aquileia 
assumed the title of patriarchs, which was u>ed in the 
(Jrcek Church. Charlemagne and his successors bestowi d 
privileges on the see of Aquileia, which lmd already become 
rnroucilcd with that of Home, and had obtained from it 
the recognition of tin* patriaiehal title. The wars between 
Kicderii k 11. ami the popes, and the factions of tin; (iuelplis 
and Ifhibclliiirs dKhuhcd the country ; and these, added t<» 
the unliealthiness of Aquileia occasioned by the stagnant 
waters, induced the patriarchs in the thirteenth century t*» 
remove their residence to the castle of Udine, which town 
then rose on the decline of that of Aquileia. In 1 120 the 
Venetians H-mpiercd Friunl, and Udine submitted t«* them. 
Thus ended the temporal dominion of the patriarch'. 
Their spiritual authority they retained until the year 175S. 
when the patriarchate was finally abolished with the consent 
of the pope. Aquileia, or Aglar, is now only a small fishing 
village <*f Austria, with about 2000 inhabitants, and form', 
part of the circle of Istria, in the government of Trieste. 
There are many interesting remains in the neighbourhood. 
The road from Venice to Trieste passes through Pahiiaimva. 
about * miles north of Aquileuu 
AQUI NAS, ST, THOMAS (that is, Thomas of Aquino, 
in Naples’), the greatest of the Schoolmen, was a younger son 
of Lamliilf, count of Aquino, u nephew of the Eiiipemr 
Frederick I. lie was born in 1 225 or 1227. in the castle of 
Korea Seroa, the seat of his family, near Aquino. He 
received the elements of education at the monastery of 
Monte Casino, nml afterwards went to the University of 
Naples, where he displayed an intense love of study, and 
the most unwearied application. In the fifteenth year of 
his age lie decided to enter the order of the Dominicans, 
and took the first steps necessary to that end. His family, 
however, offered givat opposition, and he was earned off to 
Korea Sccca bv Ilia brothers, and confined there for two 
years. 1 luring this detention every effort was made to 
shake Ids determination, but without effect. It is declared 
by the Hollandists that during this period his brothers, 
finding all argument unavailing, endeavoured to tempt him 
from his vow of colibocy by the introduction of a beautiful 
courtesan to his room, but that Aquinas seized a burn- 
ing brand from the tiro and drovo her out. The Dominicans, 
who had formed favourable opinions of his zeal and abilities, 
made strenuous efforts to regain him, and prevailed upon 
the pope, Innocent IV., to interfere, and by his command 
Aquinas was permitted to return to the convent, where he 
assumed the habit in the year 1243. His superiors having 
not*ecd liis predilection for theological study, scut him to 


Cologne to attend the lectures of Alhcitns Magnus upon 
theology and philosophy. Here In* prosecuted his studies 
with such taciturnity that his fellow-students styled him 
u the great dumb ox; ” but it is .said that his master, who 
had detected Ji is great ability, declared that *• this ox 
would one day fill the woild with his bellow mg.'* 

In 1213 he accompanied his master t*» Pails. where he 
remained three year*:, at the qpd of which In* gi adunted 
as a bachelor of thoob gv. He returned to Cob.guc with 
Albertos in 12 lx, wht re he was ord.iim d a piu*sr. In 
1253 lie again went In Paris where he entered into the 
controversy which had arisen then* between the Univcisitv 
of Paris and the mendicant orders, and published a defence 
of the monastic life. The dispute was refen ed to the 
p.»pc. and tin* young Aquinas was <h«.s«*n by the friars as 
their eh. inipi* u. In the di'cus-iuii lie had for his opponent 
William of M. Amour, a celebrated Mhol.tr. who had been 
chosen by the uimu.-it} ms tie. ir ablest representative; lint 
the victojy remained with Aquinas 

He imw bigan to leetmc publicly mi theology, and soon 
alt rat ted gnat attention — xholars Hocking to him from 
all pirts of lluiopc ; ami in 1257 hi*, fame had botuinc so 
well establish, d that the Univcrritv of Pari", against which 
he had eoiitciiih’d, conferred upon him tin* title of doctor 
of theology. Ill 1 2b 1 Pope Uihan IV. recalled him to 
Italy, in nr<l« l t»* avail hiiirclf of his adviie; and Aquinas 
subsequent lv accompanied his Holiness in hi" jouiuevs. dur- 
ing which he dtliviicd I'cturc.s up* u t ! t<lu; r y and pliilo- 
sophv in Home. linlugna, am 1 Pisa. 

In 1203 he visited Engi.. o, .ml was jiriMiil at the 
chapter of the Dominicaii * idtr hi Id in London in that 
yar. ('lenient IV., who became pope in 1205. offered 
him the archbishopric of Naples, which he deelintd. as ho 
did also the abbacy of Monte Casino. Jn 1J71 he again 
visited Paris, and dehvcicd a number of lectures, which, 
as befoir. all i acted immense audiences. In 1272 lie was 
recalled to Naples, while lie filled foi a time tie* otfice of 
piofessor of theology. In 1271 he was sammoiied by 
tin gory \. to attend the Second Council of Lyons, which 
had been convened tor tie* pmjM.su of eudcav< uring to 
loeoiu ile the tills k and Latin t biiuh* ", 'l hough f*. » hb* and 
woin with illness lie set out on the journey, but becoming 
too weak to jirocenl lie was carrud at his own n quest to 
the Cisteuiau Abbcv of Fissa-Nuova. in the diotvse of 
Tcrraeina. where, after lingering several wcihs. he died 
on the 7th March, 1271, at the age of foitv -eight. 'I he 
possession of his body was eagerly el timed by s» m ini cities : 
by none with more iniptu tuiiit v than Pari". The monks 
1 of Fossa-Nuova, however, refused to part with it ; but it 
was afterwards deposited, by ord» r of Urban V.. at tlu? 
city of Toulouse, where it was placed in the Dominican 
convent, a magnificent tomb being erected over it, which 
| leinnins to the present day. Many lunacies and prodigies 
j weie declared to have occurred during his lifetime, and inure 
i still after bis death, and he was duly e.monizid by Popu 
| .lolm XXII. in 1323. The title of doctor cede site was 
! conferred upon him by Pius V. in 15G7. but that by which 
1 he is best known is “ the angelin doctor,” conferred upon 
him by his iliseiples ami admirers from the fulness and 
precision with which, in the first pait of his “ Smyrna,” he 
defines the nature and attributes of the angels. 

He was undoubtedly gifted with vast mental powers, all 
of which were devoted with the most intense enthusiasm 
to the study of theology and the service of the church. 
His influence upon the thought of Europe has been im- 
mense. while the science of thcologv as understood by lira 
Catholic Clurch owes more to him than to any other 
thinker since St. Augustine. He was a most prolific 
author, and the complete edition of his works, published 
at Homo in 1570, filled seventeen folio volumes. The 
most famous of these, however, and that upon which hi* 
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fame chiefly rests, is the ** Summa Theologia\ M In this 
work it wa< his aim ti» present to the church ami tin* world, 
according to hi" own words, ** a luminous and methodical 
compendium of the entire system of Christianity, from the 
sublime doctrine of the existence of (iod, down to the 
humblest precept of evangelical morality.” As a prepara- 
tion for this great undertaking Ijc made a complete in- 
vestigation of the theology of the chutvli as pnwioiisly 
taught and decided by tin* councils and the fathers, 
devoted a considerable period t«» the ilnsi* study of the 
Scriptures, and Anally mastered the philosophy ami method 
of Aristotle. Dining these studies lie published from time 
to time some of their le-ailts in the shape of “A Commen- 
tary on tin* Four Rooks of Sentences of IV ter Lombard 
several commentaries on different parts of the Scriptures; 
and Anally, commentaries on the principal works of Aris- 
totle. Thus fortified ami pnpaied, he devoted the last 
nine years his life, though without intermitting his public 
work as lecturer, to the accomplishment of this great under- 
taking, and he was still engag* d upon it when he was n\er- 
taken by death. The work was to have been completed in 
three divisions ; the first treating of the nature and attri- 
butes of (Iod. and the subieUs connected therewith; the 
second of man. dealing with »thie>, pM ehol« »gy, and the 
theological and natuial vutues; and tin* third with tho 
office, work, and ehurui of Christ. lie was enabl'd to 
AnisJi the A i>t and ml portions, and in the third hud 
reai i.rd .is far as th< \.« Miiunt when the wmk came to a 
pren iture close. It w is aft* rw.uds ompli trd In other 
ham* % it h the lu . h** had indicated, f.v 

Ji:anv 'iis this \\i.:k i> rcgaided as bung ti.»* supreme 
int**'.!* i t\ i! monument of the thirteenth century, and it is 
still it ■■■* authentic, authoritative, acknowledged code of 
Latin I'i.rMynity." The I>rniinie.tus ever r-gml him as 
their onghtot omunnit. and at a general chapter of the 
* Tvltr h- Id at Lari', it w.vs decided that *vriy lm :nb**r 
should be i-jund under fear of punMnm-nt to defend the 
doctrine*, taught by Thomas Aquinas. His gr**at fame ami 
influence natnrally intlamed th»* j**almi*y of the riial order 
of the Franciscans, and at the beginning of the fourti enth 
century one of their numbers, Duns Seotiis. came forward 
as the declared opponent of -fvrral of the doctrines of 
Aquinas The dispute led to the formation of the rival 
schools of Tboirii'its " and SeotUts," whose disputes 
lasted for az r " — frome of the points of controversy raised 
haring bo n authoritatively decided by the Catholic Church 
during the pp-Mriit generation. 

It i*. pO'*.;bIe that more g’-iuial att«nt’e*u may he agiin 
attract"*: to the teachings of Aquinas, as the present Poj** 
I 1 as called the church o\tr which h** iul»**> to the renewed 
study of his philosophy ami method, declaring it to he 
the b^t antidote again-t the prevailing M-tcms of the 
ige. towards which th*« ChiiJtli of Koine has ever displayed 
corridn.ihi* antipathy. 

1 h" V st e.Lti..ri of tin* works of Aquino. i-> generally 
K’lb.u-d to be the one dnaily referred to. viz. lliat pub- 
1>h*d by Pius V. at Korn- in 157l>. Sveral edition, 
ba\"b*ea 'iif.si • J Tji- r . t :y jHihij-Lcd, among uhi< li mav U* 
:uf *:! * r:* .j those of V»*i j»j ejgnt«eri volumes folio 
>•* 1 ) ; J* it.H. twi niy- three volnmes (\ J]); and 
a ser oral \ < nice *-<lit:on in twenty-eight volumes quarto, 
:n 1/*.. wh:« h h\ many ‘■eholirs reckoned tin* 
uiosr ;u*#nr.ite ami compete. Among Kngli-h works on 
tn.s t the most r* i** tin* f.f Hr. K. IS. Vaughan, 

< ntit.i •). *• St. 1 1 o.’n is t i Aqii r.o : i is Life and labours M 

<Lor:. l« :, 1 *7 J;. 

i AQUINO, formerly oiled A yiunvm. an ancient but 
ilecr.* ! tov, fl i:: the pn.wrin* ,.f CwtU or Tirra di 
in L i. . stand u miles we-t of San (Jennano. the 
at ' . ■ f annum, ,, n railway from Horne to Naples, 

it «-■> I li . ; '.olonj. . and a 1 »rg«* :v.A populous city in 


the time of Strabo; the Via Latina passed through it. 
Juvenal, the Roman satirist, was born at or in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aquimun. Foscennius Niger, one of tho 
competitors for the empire after the death of Lertinax, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, were also natives of this place. 
Aqu ilium suffered greatly by the various invasions of the 
barbarians after the fall of the empire. At present Aquino 
contains about 2000 inhabitants, and is the seat of a bishop. 
The ground is covered with ruins of buildings of various 
ages and styles, among which are the i cumins of a theatre 
and of an amphitheatre, and a lofty wall of square stones 
without cement, which formed part of a magnificent Doric 
temple. 

AQUITA'NIA, one of the great divisions of ancient 
Haul The limits of Aquitania, as btated by Caesar, were 
the river Garonne, the Pyrenees, and the ocean. The 
original Aquitanians are supposed to have been of Iberian 
I race, and distinct from tho Celts. The country was not 
subjugated until n.c. 28, when Augustus sent Marcus 
| Valerius Mcssala to conquer it. In tin* division of Gaul 
into Homan provinces as settled by Augustus, the limits of 
Aquitania were extended northwards os far as the Loire, 
and eastwards to the Mount Gehenna (the Coven lies), which 
fi nned the limits of the Nnrboncnsi* province. In the 
subdivisions of Gaul under the later emperors, the Aquitania 
of Augustus was divided into three provinces. Under the 
reign of Honorius, the Visigoths took possession of Aqni- 
Mui.i, which they kept till Clovis, king of the Franks, 
d i -f rated them near Poitiers, A.I>. 507, and killed their 
king, Al.iric II. AqnitanU then became part of the 
monarchy of the Frinks ; but under the successors of 
Clovis it was given as an apanage to Charibcit, a younger 
s«-i\ f.f Clntarius II. In 768 Pepin conquered Aquitania 
and rennited it to the French monarchy. But Aqui- 
tania had undergone another change hi its southern limits. 
The Yasconc*, a Spanish people, being bard pressed by the 
Visigoths, crossed the Pyrenees and settled in the south 
part of Aquitania, which from them took the name of 
Yasconia or Gascony; the more northern parts of the 
same province continued to be called Aquitaine, and after- 
ward x, by corruption, Guienne. In the eleventh century 
Vascones l>ccame united to the duchy of Aquitaine, which, 
under the successors of Charlemagne, had become one of 
the great fiefs of the French monarchy, and virtually 
independent of the crown. Eleanor, the heiress of William, 
list count of Poitou and duke of Aquitaine, married 
Louis VII., king of France, but being repudiated by him 
she married Henry, duke of Normandy, aft«rwards Henry 
II. of England, who thus became possessed of Guienne 
Poitou, Gasconv, Anjou, in short of the whole of Aquitania 
in its most extended sense. This was (ho origin of long 
wars between the two kingdoms. Charles VII. conquered 
Guienne and the other districts above mentioned, ami took 
Bordeaux in 1 15 1-52, and reunited the whole to France, 
i lie mime of Guienne continued to be osed as that of one 
of tie* provinces of the old monarchy, though ivstricted to 
a v«*ry small portioh of the former Aquitania, until the 
French revolution. Aquitaine comprises the present de- 
partment* of Dordogne, Lot, Aveyron, and a portion of 
Tarn-et -Garonne. 

ARAB, a noble breed of horses, native of Arabia 
and Northern Africa. The Arab is tbo friend and com- 
panion of his ever-wandering master, who often has to rely 
on the fidelity and endurance of bis steed to aid his escape 
from )<i* enemies. Tho best point# in tho pnro Arab are 
th** long arched neck, the shoulders sloping backwards, tho 
high withers, and the head. “ The broadness and square- 
ness of the forehead,” says Youatt, “the smallness of the ears, 
the prominence and brilliancy of tbo eye, the short ness and 
fineness of the muzzle, tho width of the nostril, the thin- 
ness of the lower jaw, and the beautifully developed course 
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of the veins, "will always characterize the head of tin* 
Arabian horse.” The legs are Miinll, lmt the tendons an* 
boldly detached from the bone, and the muscles of the 
forearm and Illicit bespeak jtfie.it strength ami enduranee. 
Tlie chest is rather too narrow. Voiintt discredits the 
general opinion that the Arab horse owes liis power of 
endurance to the hardships endured in the desert when 
you n i;. “ The real fact is,” he contends, “that the Arabs 

select for their breeding-places some of those delightful 
spots known only in countries like these, where, though all 
may be dry and ban on around, there is pasture unrivalled 
for its sneenleuee and its nutritious or aromatic properties 
The powers of the young animal are afterwards developed, I 
as they alone could he, by the mingled influence of plentiful 
and healthy food, and, except in one day of trial, sufficient 
but not. cruel exert isr*. M The first Arab horse introduced 
into England was bought for James I., hut proved un- 
successful both as a racehorse and a sire. The next 
genuine Arab was the Darley Arabian, imported in Queen 
Aime s reign from Aleppo. From him a large proportion 
of our English racehorses arc directly sprung. By selec- 
tion mul careful training the whole body of English race- 
horses have come to surpass in fleetness and size the parent 
Arab stock. 

ARABESQUE. This word literally means “in the 
Arabian manner/' and is a French form of that expres- 
sion. Its use, lion ever, is limited to the name of a fanci- 
ful style of ornament commonly employed in connection 
with architecture, but including also certain modes of 
ornamentation applied to Iwiok borders, silver work, pottery, 
&c. It consists of scrolls, figures, foliage, flowers, fruit, 
the Imdrils of plant**, &c., generally interlaced, nml often 
fantastic or grotesque. It has been used from a very early 
period, being found in the monuments of Egypt ami those 
of Greece and Rome. Some very fine specimens have 
been found in the bouses unearthed at Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. There are some beautiful examples of the 
Saracenic use of this mode of ornament in the Alhambra ; 
but the most celebrated arabesques of modem times me 
those with which Raphael ornamented the piers and pilas- 
ters of the arcaded gallery (loggia) of the palace of the 
Vatican which l»ears his name. The term is more applied 
to painted than to sculptured ornament, though it includes 
sculptural representations in low relief. 

ARAB'GIR or ARAB»KIR, a thriving and well-built 
town of Turkey in Asia, situated in a rocky valley near a 
tributary of the Euphrates, 150 miles S.S.W. of Trebizoml. 
The prosperity of the place is owing in a great measure to 
the industry and enterprise of the Armenians, who comprise 
nlxmt one-fourth of the inhabitants; the remainder are 
Turks. .The chief industry is the manufacture of goods 
from English cotton vnm. The country around is fertile, 
and contains a large number of mulberry trees. Population, 
ati, 000. The old town, about 2 miles distant, now called 
Eski Sliclir, contains the ruins of an ancient castle. 

ARA BIA. This large country, the area of which is 
about, four times that of France, is included in the conti- 
nent of Asia. It presents the form of a vast peninsula, in 
shape that of an irregular parallelogram, connected with 
the .south-western extremity of the continent of Asia by 
an isthmus of sandy deserts, tho breadth of which, from 
the northern end of the Gulf of Akaba to tin 1 month of the 
Shatt-el-Arab (the Euphrates) in tho Persian Gulf, may 
he estimated at about 800 English miles. It is situated 
between 12° and 00° N. lnt., and 32° and 59° E. Ion., 
partly within and partly to the north of the tropical region, 
the tropic of Cancer dividing it into two nearly equal parts. 
It is hounded on tho N. by Syria and the Euphrates, on 
tho K. by the Persian Gulf; the Indian Ocean (called here 
the Arabian Sea and the Sea of Oman) washes the long 
extuit of its south-eastern const; the Straits of Bab-cl- 


Mnndih and tin* Ibd Sim f*.ym tin* western hound ary. 
Cape lbisalg.it c or R.is-al-H id N 1 l.i* most eastern projec- 
tion of the peninsula; Cape Miv-cndom (Cape Makcta of 
the ancients) extend* in a uoitli-c.isti rly direction towards 
the Straits of Ormns; Cape Aden. n«-ar the south-west 
angle of the peninsula, can be m*i*h brtwu-n 15 and 20 
leagues ofl* at sea, as a steep and lofty rock. R ib-cl- 
Miindcli. or the ** Gate of Dangci.” the dangerous passage 
from the Indian Sea into the Red Sea. is the point of the 
pen in. la which is situated fiuthc.-t to the south-wc-t; 
and Cape Mohammed marks tin* projection of tie Sinai 
Mountains between the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, the two 
northern brandies or gulfs of the Red Sea. The extreme 
length of t)it* peninsula is loMU mile>, its i xtreine bre.ulth 
15 ntl — the apex of junction with Asia being, as above 
stali-d, only about 8»W miles bi«.,id. 'ihe area is about 
1 .0011,000 square mil* s. 

Physical fi’eot/rnph’/. — Th*- whole peninsula of Arabia 
consists of an elevate*! table kind. ib*i lining on the north 
towards the Syrian divert, and tncirilcd along the sea- 
coast with a belt of flat sandy ground, from o0 to KtJ miles 
in width. This flat lountn. In chining at Suez and ex- 
tending round the whole p*uii>ula to the mouth of the 
Euphrates, is called Gaur or Toham.ili. /.e. the “ Low-land,” 
.is distinguished from Xujd. nr the "High-land" of the 
interior. The two me jn general di.idcd from each other 
bv a roast- range of mountains, having :i mean i let .it ion of 
atmtl feet. '1 lie '1 eb.imah, which icr* . U rosti’ntid by 
some writers to the sonthc’-* <**ctioii betwei n \eiiienainl 
the roast, seems to have foie 1 1_ formed pait of the bed 
of the sea, from which it In* been slowly uphca\ed. It 
abound** in marine fossils and saline deposits, and appears 
to be aihatiring according as tin* sea continues to recede. 
Although even where extremely hot and generally un- 
healthy. it contains, especially in the sontff, many well- 
watered and fertile tracts, affording good pasturage and 
yielding heavy crops. A very ! irge poition, at lea-t one- 
third, of Arabia comEts of irrerlaimablc desert, and of the 
districts considered as cultivable the geueial aspect is that 
of desolate barrenness and *duility. In f.u*t, exci pi as 
connected with the founder of Mohammedanism. th*» 
country i> one of the least impoitanee and interest of any 
ill the world. 

The old geographers made a triple division of the penin- 
sula into Arabia lVtr.TO, Arabia Desert a. and Arabia Felix, 
the credit of which is usually assigned to Ptolemy. Ihe 
first comprised the north-west, the second the centre, and 
the third the south-west. The denomination applied to 
the latter, Felix or Happy — “Arabv the blest,” in the 
stjle of the poet — arose out of the unfounded idea that 
precious commodities of India, which the European nations 
received through tho medium of Arab traders, were the 
growth of their own soil. The arrangement is vague and 
arbitrary, and was never recognized by the native geo- 
graphers. In fact, the country has never had any system- 
atic. civ il divisions. But certain portions of territory, with 
very indefinite limits, arc distinguished by particular names. 
The lH*st known of these are comprised within the ring of 
lowland w Inch encircles the peninsula. Within tlrs ring 
of const-line, in fact, there lies nearly everything of^nteivst. 
in Arabia. Commencing from the north-west these dis- 
tricts are as follows:—!, Jiahr-tl-1'our Sin^i, Desert of 
Mount Sinai; 2, A7 //c/nr, Land of Pilgrimage; J, Ytnnu % 
the south-western tract; 4, lln<h'iwuiut s extending along 
the southern coast; 5, thna «, the Kingdom of Muscat, a 
south-eastern territory; nml, f». F.l 1 lasso or Lahsa, on the 
Persian Gulf. At *//*#/. or AV/</, is the settled country on 
the high plains of the interior. Of these districts we here 
present the general geographical features, so far as to gi\o 
a \iew’ of the main peninsula of which they form a part. 

1. Ifahr-cl- Tour Sinai y or the Sinaitie Peninsula, is a 
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mull triangle hiving it< :ipex on l 1 m* Red S. i. it> baM* mi 
I’nlcMinc, ami its sides (mined by the tSulf of Suez mi the 
west and that of Akabu on the oast. Tlio intervening 
s|>.lee and its northerly roiifiiiintiou ha- been the '■I'l'iic « f 
events perfectly unique in tlu* liiston ft tut ioiiN. foi it is 
tlu* actual ** wilderness" in which tin* host of lsi.iel wan- 
dered after the depart lire from Hgvpt. The n.mie is ap- 
pmpriate, for it is a mere collection of naked neks and 
v 1 .iggy precipice'., intn^ected lu l"Ug u. iiuw iletilcs .in«l 
bandy valleys. in which tanniisk bushes, dwarf acacias. 







l) r,!» . ».f liOint Sinai, 

d s'.-i.o kinds of euphorbias are almost 
i- I * ;i f* ’ v f a’.' nn d .spots may be .seen 
pd .i . .n-d ;dt.r l/ii- spring rains a few 
t : i: .pp'Mi.i .. * . whii ii More long. 
I* . 1 - 1 the M off hn.i! of MiinifHT. 

■ " r-* a mulct or two 
in 1 wh:i h dn nj. m tie* eonrsi- of the 
l . ,ip to hi-,.: :i» this light : but 

• ■•••.-, .jm m a« i'.jial .stand - 

m.* v. >* 1 --. , f fl ii hll,-d with water of 
n. li.u ti r .e- ti.-it j,i thi* ri-*.* of r li«* iksoit. 
uf !; a d« -• : t j : - a mo: 


a mountain 


,»i. it> l«a**e on with mow eveiy year, and one point of which is generally 
»f Suez on the : believed to be the biblical Sinai. 

ie intervening 2. A7 Jfejuz, or Land of Pilgrimage, lying between *JM° 
ii the M*ene i f and 21° N. lat., along the eastern shore of the Red Sen. 
ioiiN, fei it is fiotn which it stretches inland with varying width of from 
.f lsi.iel wan- lit) to 150 miles, is the Hcjaz or holy district of the 
e name is ap- Mohammedan world. Within it arc situated the sacred cities 
ted nrks and of Mecca and Medina; anil, except in Jeddah and other 
i\v ileiik’s .iu-1 *-*.iiall parts, with a narrow strip of country inland, no 
dwarf acacias, one but Moslems can here head under pain of death. 

There is no interest at all about the llcja/. 

? exiL, pt •*t s derived from its containing tin* 

holy cities, for, except the desert itself, 
there is probably no pait of Arabia so arid 
nml destitute of fertility. Tin* great and 
7 barren mountain range ui Sheia ( the *• Seir " 

^ ,c Bible) commences in the north of the 
J peninsula, and runs down almost its entire 

R|W| ■ ^ ^ distance from the Red Sea. Bet ween the 

HI VkIli - r3‘ ^Her *bc niountain.s then* K for the 

most part, a low sandy tract ; but here and 
\ ^ u ‘ ,v *be range comes down to I lie sea and 

jSt| EyS? v forms bold promontories aluig the coast. 

Approaching Mecca, this range takes an 
|4 * fl easterly direction, again Homing the shore 

| V further to tlu* south. Thi*« crescent-shaped 

^ -p i bend contains the highest pnrtimi of the 

V | whole range, some of the peaks reaching 

. *500 feet. The tract nnitul Mecca is 
sflp traversed by several oflsits from the gie.it 

iii' 1 range, and between these the general aridity 

J - of the Hcjaz is relieved bv some fertile 

valleys and plains, in one uf which Mecca 
is situated. In the iieighhoiuhoi d of Medina, 
too, and at the pilgrim Math n of K holey s, 
v a few days' journey noith of Mecca, there 

is also some cultivated laud, the result of 

\ r ^ „ springs. With these exceptions the nspo< t 

4 of the Hcjaz is barren; stony in the math, 

^ ' sandy to the east and south; whit little 

■*— nJ irrigation it possesses is only fnnn deep- 

^ \ sunk and brackish wells; the spring tains 

^ ‘ Mipply a few streams which, however, 

^ rapidly dry up under the hot summer sun. 

jk Over the whole region the only tom^s of 

^yfF v travel arc camel-track^, the diieetion of 

which is determined by the scanty wells 
. and a few villages. Thu main tracks arc 
. . \ . ■ ^ le Syrian and Egyptian pilgrim 

\ ' routes, but most most pilgrims nowadays 

^ avoid the land journey by crossing to Jeddah 
.. by sea, and then walking tho *10 miles bc- 
^ ^ tweeu that seaport nnd Meera, or traversing 

v - it on mules, camels, or donkeys. Jeddah, 

^ the harbour of Mecca, has a goo'd port, but 

1 the entrance is dangerous on account of 
j Iia ^ coral cliffs and shoals, which are common 

along the northern portion of the const 
as are almost ! nisi., but are nowhere so numerous os on the const south 
s r,,H . v be seen of Jeddah. The ro-ist here is low, bordered by sand hills, 
ig rains a few : and it maintains this character for a great distance, 
h More long, j 3. Ynntn . — Xear the maritime town of llali, the pro- 
i of summer, vino* of Hcjaz ends, and that of Yemen commences; and 
rivulet or two : e.iMwnrd of the umuntnins in that latitude is the province 
eonr"*- of the j of Asir. The chief value of Hejas is rather of n political 
Ins light : but ! than nn economical character, giving to the master of thu 
a-i-mal stand- : *■ holy cities” a gieat prestige, and perhaps his best title 
with water of f.. the caliphate, or headship of Islam. Yemen, on tho 
-f tie* deficit, j contrary, is valuable for its own sake— a land of fertile 
gp up, capped j ami wcll-waU*ied volleys, rich pastures, anil peicuni.il 
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streams, ami dotted over with numerous flourishing towns ' 
and villages. Fully one-fifth of the entire population is 
concentrated in this narrow corner of the peninsula, where 
Mottled and agricultural communities, elsewhere extremely , 
rare, have existed from the dawn of history. This excep- 
tional position is partly due to the greater mean elevation ; 
of the land, partly to its rich soil and happy configuration, 
caleulatcd to receive from the Indian Ocean and retain in 
its sheltered v alleys an abundance of moisture. Nominally. 
Yemen is a Turkish vilayet, but the writ of the J’adi'huh 
runs Lille beyond the range of his cannon. 'I lie real 
rulers arc the native chiefs, locally called sultan', the most 
impel tunt. of whom is the Sultan of Sana. T In- various 
chiefs exercise a sort of patriarchal sovereignty, some being 
tributary to the Turk, and others allied by treaty with t ln- 
British, who hold very strongly the adjoining south-west 
corner of the peninsula, or country of Aden. Among the 
towns near the coast are Sana, on u plateau about 40 im fWt 
high, I.olieia, Ifodeiah, ami Mocha. The mountains in tin* 
Yemen province have n rugged aspect. The Tcliam.ih. or 
low land between them ami the sea. has g* nerally a batik; 
soil; ami the valleys among the mountains are well i ulti- 
vated. It is, in fact, in this region that Arabian vegetal ion 
obtains* its most vai ied and valuable development ; the c Hee 


plant having for several centuries attained its most exten- 
sive distribution and its highest stand. ml of pioducc ill 
Yemen, vvheio it is cultivated tbioughout about half of the 
upland district, the best quality of lu rry being that which 
ripens on the western slopes of the mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sana. The same fertility which caused this 
province to be renowned from roundest ages for the cxccl- 
h life of its vegetable products, gave to this p.ut of the 
peninsula the name of Arabia Felix, or “Happy Ai.ibia.’* 
Cape Uab-el-.M.andeb terminates this side of Ar.ibi i in 12 1 
•to' N. Lit., 41' 12' K. Ion. it is distant fiom the oppo- 
site ruu't of Abvs'inia about 1 1 miles; and the intern mug 
•trait j' divided into two by the small Maml of IVi.ui. 
Tim Maud. which command' the southern uitiamc to tl «• 
led Si i. l . in Briti'h <•«*« u]».iti< >u. as are also the town and 
di'tiiet of Aden on the southun c oast of Y emeu, extending 
some Ml miles e.islw.nd « I tie* Stuils of 1 Lib i l-Mailncb. 

4. Iht'lnunniit. Xi \t to Vunm. and lwng along tin 1 
i ■ i.'t'l of tin* fmii in O. can. from Aden to Cape ILi'-il-ILid, 
a distance of 1200 mih-s. is one of tlch aM inviting -md 
le.i't visitid pails of Ai.ibia. Ak*ng it' whole lcn 'lit it 
pM’si ut.s much the v.iuie dr< ary appearance as that oi tin* 
lit |.u — a narrow* i i inge of s.iudv coast hacked by nioun- 
t:i ; i.'. while far bevuiul time then* extends the £ieil sandy 
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desert, varied, however, near the mountain slopes bv ohm-s 
of considerable fertility. Baron de Wrcde. whose dociip- 
tioii of this countiy was published in the Journal of the 
(geographical Society of London, crossed 'cvcial ten. uv' 
and plateaus, rising higher and higher as tlicv receded from 
tffc sea, and crowned at many parts by granitic rocks with 
craggy summits. IIo visited the desert El Alikaf, called 
Bahr-el-Si/ffi, one of the most extraordinary tiacts on the 
Mirface of the globe. It is nil immense sandy plain, about 
1000 feet- below the level of the high land (from which the 
Baron descended), and strewed with numberless undulating 
hills, without any trace of vegetation. There are many 
spots of dazzling whiteness, which contain deep chasms 
filled to the brim with powder-like sand. The traveller, 
having thrown A plummet of about 1 lb. weight attached 
to a cord of GO fathoms into one of these sand-gulfs, which 
was about. 2 miles long and nearly as broad, saw it sinking 
with diminishing velocity for about five minutes, when the 
end of tho cord disappeared in the chasm. 

fi. Oman and Ha*m are two provinces which together 
extend from Ras-cl-IIud up tho Persian Gulf to the mouth 
of the Euphrates, and thus complete the Arabian sea coast. 
Ft. m ltas-el-Had the coast makes a concave bend to Ihix- 


Heiran, near vvbuh i' the town of Muscat ; and another 
concave buul extend' l’umi 1* i' Ihimii to Tape or Has 
Mii'Cinloin. Hie Mraits of Omni/.. U tween this cape and 
the co.i't «>f IVi'i i. are .ilt.uit .‘12 mik s wide U the nariowest 
p.nt. The nu't of Oman i' giiieiully low. backed by 
lofty chains of bill'. Near Mum at lock' tower above the 
sea. Oman contains sandy district.', but is generally a 
fertile, well-cultivated tiact. and it' grc.it advantages in 
tlii'. lv.'pcit. together with a large degree of good govern- 
ment by it' sultan, furuiei ly known as the lm.uu of Mumm:. 
lias made Oman «»nc of the strongest and most compact *«f 
Arab states. Between Kns-Musmdom and Ha'-Kftccan the 
shore makes a great bend, forming the Gulf of Miiscmloiu, 
the shores of which are gcner.illv flat an 1 lined with 
numerous islands and cord mf'. At a distance of b0 or 
GO miles from the sea. and parallel with the en>»>nt- 
sliapcd ea't coast, then* urns a luouutain range, the Jrbel- 
Aklid.u, many portions of whiili attain from GOOD to TooO 
! feet altitude. 

i fi. El Hatsa . — (Xuitimiing northward, another bend 
bums the Gulf of Bahrein, in the middle of which lies the 
’ island of Bahrein, noted for peail fisheries. From here to 
I the mouth of the Euphrates there extends the Arab state 
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of tho low southward coast of which is enlivened 

by extensive green tracts of palm proves and of other 
semi tropic d vegetation. Towards tin* north, however, tin 1 
aspect more that of the deceit. Theoretieally K1 Hass.i 
is .i!i integral portion of the Turkish prminee ot the 

chief town of which i< a little north of the head of the 
Pei>i.m Gulf. l’laetualK, it is *:.hjeet oi.h to the rule 
of Arab chiefs. 

.W'ljut or .Vi;/,/. We row pis- from tin' roast lands to 
the two great settled states if (Ynh d Aiahia. Nepl and 
Mjotner, or Slnimnar. Xc|il. on the meat central plateau. 
i< an important legion ie*;anle.l hy the Arabs as peculiaih 
tiieir own — the .stron.dn 1-1 of tluir \igonm« nationality, 
and the oii th p! icc of tin ir most cheii-hed traditions and 
institute "s. 

Tin* .hhulry. if we uriy ^o speak, the lourtious dignity, 
and the abounding hospitality of the Arib ran* is nowhere 
met with s.. fully as in this, mm r eoimtiy of the peninsnl i. 
Ne id Lis heeome known eh’., t!y, h«ovi\er. in eouneition 
with the Wahabe-s. the I’m it. ms of Mohammedanism. It 
is tni ir c v. i < untry. r * ■ , 1 fiom here th* y haxe evicted a 
v:\st irtluemv up,.*; the other puts of Arabia. '1 hey 
derive t u non, li«»n the founder. Ahdel W.ihab. a 
UedouMi sheikh who. towards the , love i»f the last eciitun, 
baling trivelhd extensive!} . de, l.ueil that the faith of 
Islam hail bcm'iM* coin.ptfl in practice, assumed the 
ihiraiM* of a nfiriur. ..!:d bioiighi entire tribes, with 
their chill's, to adopt lf!> \iiws. While In In-ving in the 
divine mis-ioii of tic pr«*ph»*r. they object, ,1 to pay religions 
venci lt’on to l.hn : «i« erne 1 it specially sinful to In n*»ur 
T i'»- t"*nhs of saints; deiionue, <i luxun in food and dress; 
fori, id i* the use of spirituous liquors. Mnukinp tobacco, and 
wearing silk; and proceeded t*» enforce this creed by the 
sw,,rd. Mcrje wis taken ifter a l<mg siege in lxu.’i; 
Mfdini lVil n the following yi.ir; and nearly tlie wlmlc of 
ti.e pen'n^ula wan mlurcd. But tin* power of the Waha- 
beos wis iimivtui bv Mehemrt All. the pasha of Egypt, 
who.... army remv< red the 1 oly i ’.t :«**.. and penetrated to 
Ik-rawi. the then npitil of X«*jd. in lxll*, which was 
t r.eruiy d’">t roie-1. .Slice that time Ri.id has been the 
lap'.tii. In ii unt je.ir* the influence of the Wahahees 
has mm h dinus. idled. owing to the jit? of the Shaintnar 
State, but i *-en now the* soinetlines molest the C'.irav.ius 
of pilgrims. In May. lx, si. Mecc.i itself was pillaged by 
th«m. and the l.'dy pi ices, throuph this* insecurity, suffered 
a large falling off m the \ i-dt, of the faithful. 

’fi.e cent: d ]<I iI<mu of Xcjd j\ hounded by ridges of 
bald Pfks. aid eulrnic ites in ,i < •rsccnt-shaped mountain 
ram*'* called Jen* 1 Towevk or “twisted mountain," the 
UrkM-ri" of O r.tral Arabia turtli of the tropic. This 
Uiov.ta::: Ij is a mean rJeintiiui of dOOfi feet, with j**aks 
if s-ij.iii.)!' !:• :ght, i> cumpo-i d , hi* ily of rh.ilk. but has a 
:< *.v i r* sts on it- *-<jtith-'M't*‘ri: edge, where iron ore 

. * aov : r.t. It i-» nit up by a perfect maze of valleys, 
wij'.*: p. , -me rf.irmi' torrents during t)nr rains, but are 
♦!n at ail oti.er t :in s : but e*.i ixw/are. at all seasons, 
w it,-;- .» t . 1 •* i .it a d'-pth of from 12 to l.j feet 

* ’V v :i j f iff*. 1*1 t !:» -»e vilvis the people plant their 
» ' a d \,d.i"es. f,. r ti.e s ; . .de and M-gi-tation tliev 

it:, r-.. # 

Sbnt/.v t nr. — X'-rth of Xr jd. ami separated from it by a 
i ar* fl „f th 1 X*-food lie. i rt. about 20 miles broad. 

»,* s tv 1 r V. i i>:.ifi .»’i of .Lb'd Shammar. a state allied 
*'» bv r, ;*»■;:■]• nf on N<-'d. Il.ival, its capital, stands 
‘ " • -i‘ ro m b*’t w , • iki-ra and Medina, and there 

-.re . • r :<5T' ,t ,i r low.- aid viM.icre^. I wo ranpes of 

’non : .J ... Ap n.ei .!• bi 1 Selma, ejo-s this plateau 

in a x . t j *, | , t :i. it,-. • . .fidji-! Aja. rompo*ed larpelv 
* iiortie-r , ilm of tb«* whole table-land, and 
***l In b'.yiit. In the neichliour- 
«: v. 1 ..N 1 r. XiyL .'spairimar, then* arc 


extensive fertile tracts, which are well clothed with the 
date-palm, shrubs, prass. and flowers ; and to the existcnco 
of these oases, together with the very productive district of 
Yemen, it is due that only one-third of the whole peninsula 
is really sterile and uninhabitable desert, instead of about 
four-fifths of it as was formerly supposed. 

The expression Nejd. or High-land," a( one time 
included the whole of Central Arabia; Sbnnunar, the 
i northern portion, being only one part of the vast area under 
Wahabi domination. Rut of late years Muhanuned Ilm 
! Rashid, emir of the Shammar nation, has not only asserted 
1 his independence, but is at present hv far the most power- 
ful potentate in Central Arabia. The beautifully fcitilo 
; district of .low f, and many -other of the oases, pay him each 
| an annual tribute of about £1. He further commands the 
1 new pilgiim road from Persia, which formerly passed 
j snuthward through Riad, but now runs through Had, ot 
Hayal, capital of his dominions. This alone brings him 
in a revenue of £20,000 annually, besides giving liiin 
immense influence throughout the whole of the tenth from 
Mecca and Medina to the lower Euphrates valley. Though, 

, however, since the decline of the Wahabi power, lbn 
R.ishid is the most powerful personage in the pi ninsula, he 
1 is content to pay a small aim mil tribute to tie* fclierif of 
Mecca, in recognition of the Sultan's suzerainty, such is 
j still the potent influence of the acknowledged head of Islam, 
j I bn Rashid reached the throne over the murdered body of 
j his young nephew Bender, and by the massacre of sixteen 
I pos>ihle future pretenders; hut lie is said to gnyern his 
I subjects wisely and firmly. Mr. Palgrave speaks of his 
I rule as mild and just, and says that the m*jfix.i or public 
| court of justice is still daily held ill the palace yard, where 
! the emir appears surrounded by officers of state and :i 
! body-guard of WOO soldiers. And Lady Anne Blunt, 
whose “Pilgrimage to Xejd” (London, 18X2) is the most 
recent and able Authority, tells us that “ Taxation is light, 
service in the army voluntary, and lbn Rashid's government 
eminently popular. Nowhere in Asia can he found a more 
prosperons, contented, and peaceable community than ill 
Jebel Shammar." 

Arabian iHxert *. — The important settled cnmitiies of 
Central Arabia, Xcjd and Jcbcl Shainrnar, arc girded in 011 
every side by a broad desert belt, which the traveller must 
of necessity cross before he reaches the inner region. It 
is this very desert that, having been often witnessed mi 
its miter rim, but never traversed from one side to the 
other by Greek or Roman, or even in the greater number 
of instances hy modern explorers, has given oceaaion to 
the belief that Central Arabia was itself little better than 
; an expanse of uninhabitable waste — An idea expressed 
by the “Arabia Deserta” of the? ancients, and so often 
. icpra ted in modem times. The desert is of varying width 
\ and sterility, hut always interrupted at intervals (sony- 
turn-H very wide) by oases or slight depressions in its 
j generally uniform surface, where a well or spring, sur- 
| 1 minded by a few herbs and boshes, n little grass, and 
I occasionally date-pAlm«, enables the Bedouin to find the 
| needful supply of fodder for liis camels, and to lead the 

I caravans of merchants or pilgrims across the trackless 
wa«te. 

The northern desert, or Xefood (“ sand -passes M ), 
1 extends from the oasis of Teyina, on the borders of the 
, Ifejaz. across by the oasis of Jowf to the borders of Hasna, 
j on thi* Persian Gulf. It is stony And gravelly, but mixed 
I with reddish Mind, which is heaped into ridges from 200 
j to :100 feet high, like a sea of red-hot waves. It is 
absolutely bare, save in the spring of the year, when it la 
I thinly sprinkled with grass and herbs. In some parts a 
I ‘•mall herbaceous plant, called *amh, grows wild, which 
I produces a farinaceous seed, and yields the Bedouin his 
1 staple food supply. Over this desert the simoom blows 
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(luring the summer heats at uncertain intervals. There is 
no sand or dust in the atmosphere during the short period 
that the wind lasts, but the whole horizon becomes dark, 
as tho stifling poison-blast, with the heat as of red-hot 
iron, passes over. To the west, along the holders of 
Hejuz, the desert is yet more irregular, and presses in 
towards the central high land between the mountain 
ridges in long tinger-like projections; it cuts off tin* mari- 
time provinces from all political influence with Xcjd or 
Shammar. In the not them desert the most, reinarkahle 
oasis is that of Jowf, some CO miles long l>y 10 or 12 | 
broad, eontaiiiiug numerous villages. Each house stands 
in its own orchard, where tho fig and the vine, the apricot 
and peach, and the choicest dates are cultivated, and where 
these fruits are not surpassed by the- famous gardens of 
Damascus. The country lying to the north of the Xcfood, 
between Arabia and Syria, is often referred to as the 
“ Desert of Sinai, M and in its stony barrenness amply de- 
serves this name. It is, however, included in our remarks 
on Buhr-el-Tonr Sinai. It includes the celebrated Terra, 
the rock-hewn capital of ancient Idumea. 

The Jtahna (“red desert") hounds the settled country 
to the east and south, and is the main sand-waste of 
Arabia, ltd wet n Nejd and the Persian Gulf it has been 
several times crossed by European travellers, but towards 
the south it is untracked, even by the Bedouin — an im- 
penetrable waste of loose, red, intensely-heated sand, 
without water or \cgctation of any kind, said to cover 
. r >0,<)UU square miles. These deserts lie on a plateau of 
some 1000 feet, altitude, and are surrounded hv a girdle of 
mountains, which rise on tho eastern side to an average 
height of 1400 feet, and on the western side to consider- 
ably greater elevations. Beyond these lie the const ranges 
and the ring of settled states round the borders of the 
peninsula. 

Climate and Productions . — The low land of Arabia is 
occasionally, for many years, entirely destitute of rain; but 
sometimes it is scantily watered by the falling of slight 
showers during the months of March and April. The 
dews in the most arid tracts are copious. The high land 
has its regular rainy season, which begins about the middle 
of June, and continues till the end of September. Springs 
also abound in the loftier mountains, which, when fed by 
tho copious annual rains, send torrents of water through 
tho valleys tluit descend towards the coast; some of them 
arc lost before they leave tho mountainous region ; others, 
which are mure Abundant, rush into the low land, where 
the fertility of tho soil mainly depends on irrigation. Most 
of tho larger streams, as soon as they enter the burning 
plains, spread out into shallow lakes, and are lost in the 
sand; only a few reach tho sea. These temporary currents 
of rain-water and the small verdant valleys constitute an 
important and characteristic feature in the aspect of the 
country ; they aro called wadis, an expression which we 
frequently meet with, though variously written, as a com- 
ponent part of the names of rivers generally, on the maps 
of other countries also into which Arabian settlers have 
penetrated. The adopted Greek word oasis, or auasit, 
appears to be tlio same as wadi. Arabia is entirely 
destitute of navigable rivers. 

In tho coast lands tho boat daring summer, owing to 
the want of rain and the almost direct action of a tropical 
sun, is intense, the temperature varying from #0° to 102". 
Most parts of tho low lands of the coast have a bad and 
only too well-founded reputation for being nnliojilthy ami 
feverish. Almost invariably, however, at distances of from 
60 to 100 miles there rise tho high lands, which extend 
away into the interior. In some cases the ascent leads up 
to deserts as arid and barren ns tho coast fringe itself, and 
with cliinnto but little better, sometimes worse ; but the 
upland districts, more particularly of Yemen, Oman, and a 


few other parts, are labyrinths of hills and fertile copiously 
watered valleys, celebrated alike for the excellence of their 
fruits and the salubrity of their climate ; tlx* air is pure and 
even cool, and the seasons succeed «adi other in regular 
order. In the central country, too, throughout the high lands 
of Xejd and Shammar, the climate, though often hot by day, 
is cool and pleasant at night; the spring aud the autumn 
rains seldom fail in their seasons : and tin* soil produces 
excellent pasture, or, where irrigated, very tolerable garden 
produce and field crops, llie prevailing vv'mN, also the 
nx»st refreshing, are from tin* east and mnth-ea^t, and 
epidemic diseases are almost unknown. Ac ross the Xefood 
or mu them desert there occasionally blows the deadly 
simoom, but the other paits of Arabia are rarely troubled 
with this ominous visitor. The simoom, 1 hough sometimes 
confounded with the siioeeo, is an entirely distinct pheno- 
menon, and resembles in all essential points it cyclone, the 
rent ml space itself being c.ilm but occupied by a ga.s unfit 
for respiration. Round this poisonous nucleus as a centre, 
slowly travelling on. there eddy violent gusts of heated air, 
like thov of a furnace, though it is not to them, hut to the 
comparative vacuum which they Mnround.th.it the •*miouu 
owes its suffocating qu.ilitii s. It approaches slowly amid 
the whirl of air currents that precede it for some distance, 
its violet colour announcing when it is actually near. 
During its prcMiire the only dunce of preening life till 
the mephitic vapour h.i.s pa^ed over is found in covering 
the f.iee with a doth and lying prone ot the suit], thus to 
inhale wlut little atmosphere air still i.\Nt» in the upper 
ground stratum, and thus to mr'at.iin the hi rath till tin; 
period, varying from two to ten minutes, of the poi -on column 
be gone by ; meanwhile the feeling in the ehe-t is that of 
Mifioeation, and that in the limbs as if molten iron were 
being poured over them. Tamils instinct i v !y bury their 
muzzles in the sand during the passage of the blast, but 
horses, nut possessing the same prcscrv.ifory instinct, 
frequently perish. The course of the wind is generally 
from south or east to north and west, but the precise 
nature or origin of it is unknown. 

Arabia has long been celebrated for the abundance of its 
odoriferous plants. The frankincense of Saha is alluded 
to by the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah. Herodotus men- 
tions frankincense, myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, and l.ulanum 
as productions exclusively peculiar to Arabia; and the 
best growths of these things are still those of the Yemen 
district. Among the Romans also Arabian odours seem 
to have been quite proveibial; but it is cxtieunly likely 
that much that was supposed to be Arabian produce of this 
kind was the growth of India, brought via Arabia by 
merchants of the latter count iv. 

The coffee-shrub is cultivated chiefly on the western 
descent of the chain of hills which, in tlx* province of 
Yemen, separates the levil country from the high land; 
that grown at Bulgosa, near Bcit-el-Fakih, and exported 
from Mocha, still maintains its superiority over the coffee 
produced in all other paits of the globe. The farinaceous 
deposit called manna, familiar to all readers from the 
use made of it by tlx* Israelites during tlnir wanderings 
in the desert, is now chicliy, if not exclusively, found 
on the leaves of a species of oak called ballot !\r afs; 
some travellers say it is a pellucid substance exuded by 
the leaves of different kinds of trees, chiefly tin Hedysarum 
alhngi of Tinmens. Grapes are cultivated in several parts 
of Arabia, though in the Koran wine is forbidden to tho 
Mussulmans. In Yemen, where some pains are bestowed 
upon agriculture, theio is often seen excellent wheat, 
Turkey corn or maize, durra, barley, beans, lentils, 
tobacco, &c.; senna and the cotton tree aro also cultivated 
here. Much indigo is grown about Zcbid. The time of 
the harvest varies. At Muscat wheat and barley are sown 
in December and reaped in March; in the high land, near 
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Sana, the time of the harvest for barley is about the 
middle of .luly. 

Ainhia is rich in indig, -m'U* trees; tin* Acmin nm. 
from liii'li I he gum-arabic is obtained. the il.itc tnv. ami 
many varieties of the palm ami tig tree dcseixe to l*** |»:ii - 
tieul.uTy noticed. Whilst coffee- i- the pn»duct of Ai d»ia 
best known and most f.iv,'und l»x li'ivoiuii-*, tin- date- 
palm is considered bv Ai.i)» th< ihm-Ixon a*, the tnr of 
supreme importance. ami as tin- speiia! p*uh- ami orna- 
ment of I heir country -its fruits ami tin* di-dies mm e of 
it, by pie**Miio or with huttci. making it to tin* Araks 
wliut eorn i- to uirthini oi litc I" smlhi 1:1 nations. Tin- 
great ,l.itc-p dm lu !t c, mua :.i i * in the r., igl-bwiuhi <*d of 
Mniiiii. rp.sses tin' |ieii:nMila .nil cxtii-d-* "outhwaid ,i» 
far as lit. 'Jo . 1 lit n- :,re at li-.ist lim xaivtii s of tin* 

tnv. ami tlv tpiihtx «f the fmit vane** for each himl. sis 
also ih* it- "i/c . i<-l"in, ami ftaxom. Acid i-* 1 illv the 

land of aati ]■ ilnis ; om-iv x.ilhx tliat m!»-i >iot - it*. xa**t 
plate. ms wax os w.tli thin, ami t i «- film, which oit«:i 
attains a h-mtli of 2 Im in-", with a po-pi itiouate thick 
jo’s", jar sjirjusM s the In j»n*ilintj* if am other part ef 
Aiakia in I'm ii umii »i ss im I. iteii ln*>!i ir *t'‘"*d 

wrti Imtti i . tin y toim th« **Mpl,‘ of Ai.»h I < « <« ! : ami t 
pulp, att* v t hi k» n-i l,..\i b. . u i \t» - n-t'il 1 1. "i -j i»-* "» «1. 
ami bait i- ,xp"it*d m.di - ri.i* n uno of r/"-, // to 

ahno-r evuy part oi tic La*.:. \\ iti-.m tin- list fi w \eais 

am t'.'-r uno i ? pn tit t> Aia*» im n hunts 1 as amen in 
t! e sal • f i the i'. itt >, v i.,, i>. att. - b» u.g ;j* ninl, Ac.. an- 
pi>"'-ij • rl as t- tbv ii i" 1 1 .. 1 it it" nui.i n ns ami most 
xe in it "om* "L.’istitire-. J'-fis-s a*.- S'' ! .l"in m«*t with in 
Ai i'f/a, a”.. t'i th- bitnti traits of the i-« uiitrv tin- 
li.iia.Iii" s-r.plv ti.e ili la ii - i \ of im.1 bx tla ililul dui.g 
i ! t’ ► l .i'I • 1. 

A*. t-U* ..’!>!• it" .V iVi v. i** < . I. .hr it,-d f. r its 
X' < ilt:. in p-. ri.iti!*: x> t. .hcmJ.i - t*» 1»i«- an omits 

if *» '-bin ♦ Mi! i: '•!'.*!«. at pn s. nt no minis 

i .:.\r - i f jr ;.j i ; -ir. i a* .1 tie j: • 1 .Mbty is that Ai.ib* i 
i *jt . «L !ia st i f its ] m .. as im tals in m Tin! : i. Jnn i-e 
f< u:.d in tt t . v m ii tie- p. mi-M- a. Malimk •* dt in piatinis of 
,!.• i« e-t-ia: g* . The had in!* • s if Om n. aii-xux pn* 
i.a.t.x-i ami li.g* i,' n.tlta " if !■ id an- , \pMtni fn.m 
M it. 

Hu tia* .s.<a i- i ! Ai.d'i i and Sxrl.i tip- iam*i. tin* ‘*>1 ip 
< f ti.i «1< s* rt.*' ;i' i: is i mpliatn ally tall, «1 by the natixL-s. is 
an luxain ibb- iita-nr*. S'lin- bm-ds of < ana hare famed 
fi : th'ir tn* iiit v ami **wiftn» *■-. as those of Vnnui and of 
Oram. "I x. lax* not t r.» ma*ntli aj.j* i: ua oi slarhin:'- 
^ r alt ("!' ii.o’j v.ith tin ir fi.ii/i la : " hi.t iinyth*n lu.-nls 
i-riif. ti :< xx i at thi- 1* r 's will] a> n.m h fm-ilom ami fn.]d- 
!.■ ss .is t f-.- h*-rsi. aijd tin Ii pn-i'iiss, at xxiiat nppeai.* 
tia.i ii.it iral p.»'i\ eaniot be ]e-s thill * or 10 miles an 
la’:’. I. k- tia* I’*« h nhis th is.* # lx* " th, e .unel 1* ai m fr* rn 
* i! »x x*. 4 tii to*..d».n lain; - * r. thirst, and fitii-iu-. Jt j,e-r- 
f a-'.s l/i.rr.ix' « f .‘Ji'O to -1 * * lams without n ijnino^ to 
i.*M k • \*» far thin oi.n in •-I'/lit *r tin ilex*. 'I In herb:t«r«\ 
s at.rllx s.ipp’l'd In t !;*• lie i 1 1. I" Mltlien lit for it.- food. 
It farms a xx »._■!.! #f 1 «»i»h l'-j,, and upxxanls. witlnait 
'■•inj uid r i:ul»<i f« r xxi-k". A 1 iut from its b-ader diruts 
motions; a -fi,.' rnit’A- its sfr'Rdh. Its Jiair is maim- 
1 n :i. r *-^. into , a-th b-r L'lirmots and t<r:ts; its milk, like 
t. it *f th* c o-.x-. is ui,t j ita.iis and .-xxe«t: its Hi s|j, xxJi. n 
y ■„*. .- i:. t :-t*- similar tf» \* al. 

A. i v * a i" i/tfd f* r it-* bo^es. of xxl.ieh there are two 
d.-t. at britfl*. 'J la fin. vxhifb is i tlii d / ndithi (L*. of 
u: kia.xx n ii' -f*:.t;. is in no higher e.stmiatifiii than tin* 
ff.::.*. i a h* T'l i :-i Lnn j»*- ; hf !s*s f.f this bleed arc **m- 
pb«)'d to farrx I, ad* iru* flran^bt animal-. 'J be other, 
ealh-1 /ofinl l or / uhUi nt (/.*-. • f am ioiit and noble jK-di- 
preej. i rf* r-.f-d ff.i rid.n'„' only. 'I lie- best horw-s ar»- 
th"« f Neja . 1 "' M.fin» r. wli. re the breed is maintained 
anei ■ b''V ; pnardiij in its "n it* -t pmity: they an* heic 


educated with a careful tende-rncss wliich trains them to 
li.ihits (»f attachment to their masters. It is for this quality, 
for their xxonderfiil capacity of enduring the hardships, 
thirst. Ac., of the’ desert, ami for their amazing speed tliat 
thex* are* valued, moic than for their size or lxenuty. 

There is also in Arabia a spirited kind of n»s. which is 
loed for riding and for military sen ice; the he-st are to he 
found in the proxinee of Hiismi. Many are a pure xxhite, 
stand from 1 1 to 1!» hands high, se-areely yield in ]»aee to 
an average horse, and in the market. s e*f 1-Igvpt eu- Cmi- 
Mautinople fetch from to £« s 0 each. The Arabian 
oxen and e-oxxs are distinguished by a bump over tin* 
shoulders. Herodotus mentions txxo kinds of sheep xxitli 
Lit tails as being indigenous hi Aiahia. The roc k-goal, tin- 
fox. the musk-deer, and a wild speeies of ass inhabit thehill- 
e i iiiitrx. The jackal, the xvolf. the lixa-na. and the panther 
h am aioiinel the tents of the Bedouins, or folloxv the- hark 
, f tip* e-ar.ixans through the solitaix elc-ert. r l!ie gazelle 
M-,-ks pi**tme ami shade in the isolated traiti*. The woods 
of Vi in, ii and Ade n are inhabited by troops of monkeys. 
Tlv li< n, fre m the fre-quent allusions to it m ancient Arabic- 
jini'trv, and from the numbe r of names xxbi, li the language 
l.a*. b r ir. must at om- period have been xorv common. 

\nini': till’ birds imiigeiioiuft in Ai.xbii an- some large- 
bud*, of prev, sue*h as the eagle, tin- vultme, and several 
kinds of hawk. The carrion vulture perfoims the services 
of scavenger. The ostrich and other birds valued for 
their plumage live in the deserts. Tame fowls, pheasants, 
and dilleieut sorts of pigeons are fre-qin ut in Yemen. 
Along the roast of the lb-el Sea pi-lieans and various kinds 
e f si-a-foxxl are found. 

The locusts of Arabia, whose devastation* are often tor- 
rlblx serious, arc dried, ami roasted or boiled, and in this 
state eaten bv the Arabs, who thus make up to themselves 
to some extent the damage suffered by their crops and 
p.Wmvs. The people have also a habit of stringing tin- 
loe-ii"t*. on threads, and ill this state they are offered foi 
* ih- in the markets of all the Arabian towns fiom B.ih-cl- 
Mamleli to Basra. 

The sea on the eastern coast of Oman is -o abundant in 
fish that imt only asses, e-oxvs. and other domestic animals 
an- f< d with them, but they are also spread on the fields as 
iii:ii:i:ii*. to improve the soil. The jie-arl fisheries of the 
Pi i - iaii Oulf are nnixi-rsally celebrated. The bank on 
which pearl shells me principally found extends from the 
Balm in Inlands to ve it near the promontory of .Fulf.ir. The 
not thei ii extremity, mar the i.-les Kan-k and Bahu-in. is 
eli^tingiiishi-d as partieulmly rie-h in pearls. 

Inhabitant *. — T he best known division of the Aral* race- 
i" that which separates them into” Aid Bctloo”or “dwellers 
in the open land” (whence the common appellation of 
P.i ibuin), and “AM JIndr*' or “ dwellers in fixed local i- 
tiev.‘* 'J he fonner class, lix-ing under tents, and occupying 
tin* w.i*«te country which lies in a vast circle between the 
roast and the central plateau, while to the north it joins 
mi to the Syrian desert, are the best known fo Kiiropcnn 
travellers, with xvhoin they often come in contact. There 
i* mne h misconception as to the character of the Bedouins, 
their name being widely re-garded aa synonymous with that 
of brigand. Professionally, however, and in the ordinary 
coiir-i- of their lives, Bedouins are only shepherds and 
la nl-mrii (which is the literal meaning of their naine)< 
and their raids on each other, or their exploits in despoil- 
ing traxelb-rs and caravans, arc but occasional, though 
exciting and even welcome exceptions to tho common 
routine. The practice arises simply from tho idea that 
the land is theirs, mid that they have thereforo a right 
to exact tribute from travellers who have no license of pas- 
sage. If, however, permission be sought from the nearest 
Bedouin sheikh, he will, for a polite request and a small 
rum of money, grunt a pass, and one or two of the tril#o 
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will accompany the traveller ns far as tlio next fucump- 
inent oil tin; road, handing him then over to fresh guides 
equally bound to afford the necessary safeguard. The rash 
traveller, however, who ventures on the desert without this 
precaution is likely enough to pay the penalty hy the loss 
of his baggage, and should he resist, possibly his life also. 
That a considerable amount of rascality and plundering 
exists is doubtless the fact, and it prevails especially in the 
parts contiguous to districts claimed by the Turks, who at 
various times have vainly endeavoured to subdue these un- 
tamable wanderers. They regard the Turks consequently 
with an undying hatred, and avenge themselves upon ♦■very- 
onc who comes from their direction without the necessary 
permission. As n matter of fact, however, so far from there 
being naturally anything savage or bloodthirsty about these 
roving Bedouins, the robbers are sometimes kind and even 
hospitable to the forlorn traveller whom t lie v have ] dun - 
dered, furnishing him with provisions and old < lothes in 
exchange for his own, and conducting bun part of his way, 
that he may not perish in the desert. With all this, how- 
ever, it must, he said that the morals of Bedouin Arabs 
generally are of the most lax description, and their habits 
extremely degraded. 

When it is remembered that the primary care of the 
Bedouins is their cattle, the wandering life led hv some 
sections of these sons of the desert is better understood. 
The piolonged die, ughts of summer render considerable 


portions of the country altogether unfit for pasturage, and 
thus continually oblige the herdsmen to migrate from one 
spot to another in search of sulfu ient lu ihage and water for 
their beasts. So far 1 mm being iiidiseriminutc wanderers, 
then* is perhaps no people less given to wander without 
special reason, or more attached to tlu-ij homes, than the 
true Bedouins. lienee Arabic is almost the only language 
that has a perfect equivalent, in the tcim i rntnu, to the 
English woid home . The same urgent need for herbage 
mill water also involves the Bedouins in frequent qu.irn Is 
with each other regarding the use of some partic 11l.11 well or 
pasture, besides mlueiiig them not unfreqm-ntly to extumc 
want, and giving them an uigciit inducement to hee« me 
plunderers of nthcis in self-support. Add to this the loi.i - 
liness of the desert, the entile absence of fixed law, order, 
police, or control of any kind, and it would seeni strange 
if a hold, haidv, and enterprising race, with all these sur- 
roundings, generation after generation, had not somewhat of 
the wavs of lawless marauders. With all the hardships of 
the desert, they value its fiet dom far higher than wealth and 
luxury, live in detached tribes under tents, and still adhiiv 
: to the primitive form of government, habits, and usage-, 
1 of tln.ii* ancestors. Their nobles they call sheikhs. A 
sheikh rules over his family and all its servant*. If tiny 
are unable separately to defend their piopertv against a 
hostile neighbour, sev* lal petty sheikhs unite and < boose 
a chief from among themselves. The Bedouin* are all, an 
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it were, horn soldier*, while at the same time they attend 
to their cattle. The sheikhs of the great tribes have a 
large number of camels, partly for use in time of war. 
partly to transport the goods of merchants from one town 
to another, and partly for sale. The smaller tubes, vvlneli 
are less wealthy ami independent, principally tend sheep. 
Agriculture ; s left, to Arabs lowest in tin* social scale, who 
live in iniseiahle huts ; the sheikhs live under tents. Being 
accustomed to an atmosphere of great purity the sense of 
smell of these Arabs of the desert is very delicate. It is s.dd 
that they arc able to live for tivv days without drinking. The 
government remains in the family of every greater or .smaller 
sheikh; among the sons or nearest relations, not the eldest, 
but ho who appears the best fitted is chosen. They pay 
Jittlo or nothing in the way of taxes to their Miperims 
Every little sheikh is not only the protector, hut also the 
leader of his family; ho is, accordingly, looked npmi 
by the greater sheikh rather as a confederate than a* a 
subject. 

T he tents of the Bedouins arc made of a coarse hind of 
dark-coloured cloth, woven hy their own women, which 
is drawn over seven or nine poles fixed upright in the 
ground, the middlemost being the highest. The larger 


1 tents consist of two or throe c< mpnrtnu nt*. so .is to have 
. separate rooms for the men and women, and for the 

> domestic aitiiii.il>. The pour, who i.iuiiol atUud the ex- 

• pou.se of :i regul.i! tent, spread a piece of cloth as large as 

! they can get near a tire, or take shcltu* in the c.tvts of 

| rocks from heat or rain. There is hut little furnitmc in a 
■ Bedouin tent: a mat of stiaw is u<«d as table, chairs, and 
I bedstead; spare clothes are kept iu lugs. The kitchen 
' apparatus is \ civ simple and pm table. The pots are made 
J of copper lined with tin. the dMics of the same metals < r 
| of wood. Thcii health is casilv built; ihev mcicly place 
their euldroiis on loose stones, or over a pit Am m the 
I ground. They have neither knives, folks, nor toons. 
| A round piece of leather serves t I k m as table-cloth, in 
j which the remains of the meal are pieserved. Their butter, 
; which the heat soon melts down, they keep in leather In ttles. 
Water is kept in goats’ skins; a copper cup, carefully 
tinned over, serves ns a drinking vessel. Wind-mills and 
water-mills are unknown; all grain is ground in a small 
hand-mill. Theie aie no ovens in the desert ; the dough 
is either kneaded into a tlat cake, and baked on a round 
iron plate, or it is formed into large lumps, which are laid 
bv tween glowing coals till they are sufficiently baked. 
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Among the pe.it -sheikhs of the desert, who require pilau 
— i>. boiled rice — fur their me:il>. :i large wooden dishful 
is sened up, mound which one party after another sits 
down till the di-h Ls emptied. or all are satisfied. 

1 he wild and somewhat romantic life of the Bedouins 
has given them an interest sueh as to lead to the idea that 
they constitute the majority of the Arabs. This. huwe\cr. 
is in no means the ease. .Mr. l*.ilgr.i\e, one of the best 
modem authorities on the Mihicit, estimates the popu- 
lation of Aiuhii .it from *,Mu».immi t • • th OOO, 000, out of 
which the Bedouins number only 1. .">00.000. The "Aid 
Iladr," or •* dwelleis in fixed abodes" consequently far out- 
weigh the others in importance, and it is liom a study of 
these lati.ir than "f tlicir mving countrymen that a just 
nppii eiatii u of tin Arab » haracter and customs must lie 
formed. The genuine Aiab of the “Aid Iladr " tv pe is 
natuie's gentleman noble and handsome, of well- de\ eloped 
stature and healthy eomplexiou. and distinguished by a 
gr**at respect for authority, generous- hospitality, and lme 
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the means of supporting himself and a family in comfort. 
Intermarriage with negroes is common, there being no 
social prejudices whatever against such alliances; und a 
negro may become a sheikh, an emir, or whatever lie may 
prow* his capacity for. 

lid neat ion in Arabia, as may be naturally supposed, is of 
the scantiest kind. There are no schools whatever among 
the Bedouins, who, utterly ignorant of writing and un- 
acquainted with buok.s, trust to their memory for every- 
thing. and where memory fails their facile imagination 
comes largely into play. In the towns and villages a school 
is found here and there, but in the highest class writing, 
grammar, ami rhetoric sum up its teachings. Law'* and 
theology are explained in the mosques, and the good man- 
ners, politeness, and self-restraint which early distinguish 
Aral* children are due to the schooling at home, where 
more is learned from parents than is common in most 
countries. Accuracy of grammar and purity of diction 
come in for a large share of attention, and Arabic, with a 
slight dialectic difference in different districts, is spoken 
with lunch elegance throughout Arabia. 

A very interesting work on Central and Kastcni Aiahi.i 
was published in London in 1805. It was written by Mr. 
\V. G. r.dgiavc. who in the guise of a Christian physician 
of Damn sciis. travelled from Gaza, bv Maan and the .Towf, 
to Hail, the chief city of the Jcbcl Simmer, or Sbaimnar, 
and thence to Ri*tdh, the capital of the Wahabite 
kingdom, where lie remained for seven weeks in con- 
stant intercom sc with the king, the nobles, amt other 
people of the place. He afterwards proceeded to Oman, 
the dominion of the prince usually call* d the Iniauni of 
Muscat. Hen* also he remained for a considerable time, 
and at length returned to Bagdad. His journey occupied 
in all nearly eleven months; the route and the places 
\ irit* d were of great interest, though previously almost 
unknown to the western world; whilst the author’s in- 
timate knowledge of Arabic, with the opportunities of 
studying all classes of men which the possession of medicine 
gave him. rendered liis narrative unusually vivid and 
P'ecisi*. The more recent narrative of Lady Anna Blunt 
(London, 1*8:?), who, with Mr. Blunt, performed much the 
same tour without any disguise, has given us many inter- 
esting particulars respecting the Jcbcl Shoiner tribes, who 
haw* of late years risen to great influence mid power. 

7/m?o»v/.— The name of Arabia, by which the Greeks 
intiodiiced this country to the knowledge of Europeans, 
is derived from the nainc which the Arabs ha\ r from a 
n mote period applied to themselves; but the etymology of 
the won! is not clearly settled. In the Bible, the terms 
Aiahi.i and Arabs appear to apply only to small territories 
i r i-olateil tribes in the northern part of what is now 
e dl«*d Arabia. 

'J he wandering tribes of Arabia seem to base been known 
fi om the earliest period of authentic history. ThuMidian- 
it»*s of Scripture occupied the northern part of Arabia; but 
th* se seem to have been rather Arabs of towns than Bedouin 
Ar.de* ; and indeed Arabia was celebrated for its commerce 
in Scriptural times, both for its own productions, and ns 
an intermediate .station iu the trade with the Kant. Opliir, 
whence the ships of Solomon brought gold and other com- 
modities, is believed by many writers to have been in 
Arabia. Antiqnity abounds in proofs of the early trade of 
the Phoenicians with India, which mast in a great measure 
have bmi carried on through Arabia. One of the earliest 
and most important allusions to this mercantile intercourse 
of th«* Phoenicians with several t-owns or countries and 
tribes of Arabia, occurs in tho elegy of the prophet Ezekiel 
ori the fall of Tyre (Kzek. xxvli.) 

The intrepid valour of the Arabs was proverbial among 
th** Greeks and Romans. The body of the nation has 
escaped the dominion of the most powerful monarchies that 
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have arisen ami fallen in its immediate neighbourhood. Of been united by a common tie into one mans ; but that ox- 
tho ancient Persian empire, Herodotus expressly mentions traordiimry man succeeded in forming them into ji nation 
that all nations of (western) Asia were subject to Darius by giving them a common religion. Mohammed was born 
Hystaspes, except, the Arabs, wln» wore the independent at Mecca in a.u. 570 ; and at forty } cars of age he com- 
confcdoratcs of the Persians; and when Cainbyscs had menccd that system of action which led to the founda- 
fonned the design of invading Egypt lie was obliged to tion of Mohainmedanism. Not only wen* tin- tubes id 
seek the friendship of some Arabs, who engaged to supply , Arabia weakened by internal discord at that time, but the* 
the Persian army with water during its march through the ■ Uy/antinc and Persian empires were also at a low ebb 
sands of Arabia Petraea. j fimu various causes; so that everything oonspiivd to 

Alexander the (treat is said to have contemplated the favour tin* rise of mu li a powerful and energetic man as 
circumnavigation of Arabia and the subjection of its pre- Mohammed. 

datory hordes. The fleet of Ncarchus was preparing to Mohammed founded a caliphate which in oil** ccutun iu- 
inahe the circuit of this peninsula, when the dentil of eluded Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia. Kgvpt. Raibary, Persia. 
Alexander prevented the execution of the design. and Khorassau. At l.itei periods India and many parts of 

The Nabatluci ( u Nebaioth,” Hen. x\v. Id; xwiii. U; Asia, the remaining port i< us of North Afiiia. and Spli'i 
Isa. lx. 7) inhabited, according to Diodorus (ii. 4*0, tin* were brought under tin.* dominion of the caliphs. 'this 
north-eastern pait of Arabia, which was subsequently, in singular nation, in fact, Um-U never unique! ed. had. during 
allusion to the name of their capital Petra, called Arabia ( the seventh and eighth centimes, overrun and subdued 
Petrova. Diodorus describes tliein us a valiant nation, safe . half the then known world, llir secret of her conquers, 
in their deserts as in an asylum, where none but themselves ( however, lay not in the number of her waiiioi-, but in a 
knew the springs of water. Like other Ik-douiii tribes, ! resolute purpose, a unity oi aim, and an i nrliU'i.iMii w Lit h 
they subsisted in a greut iriensure by predatoiv exeurrioiis; ' eoiie< ntrated in and iutenritiid every ii»-.t.\c of 

but they seem at an earlier age than their neighbours to j human action. The seat of cinpiie was seven! tr.io 
have applied themselves to an independent traffic, and in leuioved; but Arabia still contained the two sacred i!tr ^ 
consequence also to other occupations of peace. Prom the to which tin* eves of ail Mohammedans were «1 1 1 * • U d. 
time of Alexander till that of Trajan. Arabia lVtraia was , *lhe caliphs of the Uminaiad faniilv letmi.-a power 
snlijected to many invasions ; and it at length fell under from a.n. t>7n till 7 P.i. the seat m* empire being ar Dam i— 
the Roin.m jiower in A.I>. 107. t us. *1 he i aliplis of the Ann v^iiik i.rnilv reigned fn-ni 7 H» 

Of the iiilein.il history of Ainhia befoie Mohnuuni'd, our till l.V2:s, with H.igdud as their eapiMl. Fn-m t li« im- 
knowledgc is very imperfect. Prior to the beginning of , mmse si/e of the empire thu- • .'*vd, Arabia hei aim* < iilv 
the third century of tho Christian a*ra, all that lias been one and even a minor pail .f the whole. After th'* 
transmitted to us by Arabic writers amounts only to some ieinm.il of the Mat '*f government to Damnsius and then 
genealogies or lists of kings, without any fixed chronology, to liagdad, the countiv of Arabia relapsed into its fomitr 
and interspersed with lmt a few facts unsutisfaetoniy insignilieunec ; it became m name, thougl^p-t in fail, a 
recorded. m< ie province of tile Molianuuedan empire, tnd was s-m'i 

The fountain Zcmzcm and the black stone in the ancient again dividid into small domains. Except tin* mouoti noils 
temple of Mecca, called the Caaba, bad fiorti iniiiieiuurial enumeration of the auuual pn<e- *-sioii ut pilgmus t * * the 
time been regarded by the Arabs as national sanctuaries ; sieied cit\. the mutual cniifin ts among the I»e«b-m:i chi ts, 
and many of tin* Arabic annals and legends prior to the tin* rise of the Wahabite powu in tie* Ni-jd. and the sti-mg 
time of Moh.iiniued relate to contests respecting the pos- rival influence attained bv tin* Aiabsof shorn- r. the i.reiit 
Session and protectorship of these sanctuaries; fur this history of Atuhia geneially oilers little of Miilieli nt interest 
gave a kind of chieftainship over the other tribes. In \.i ». to fix’tlu* att« ntioii of the g- neial hist. .run. 

4(M this guardiansliip was in the bauds of the tribe of 1 After the conquest of Jsvria, lYisi.i. M imitania (« onv- 
Koreisli. About the close of that century many tribes of ( sp-mding to the present i miutries of M-noeen and Algeria). 
Arabia bad embraced Judaism, while others had embraced and Spam, the tiade of the Arabs kemne of great impoit- 
Christianity ; and contests between them did much towards ; a nee. Islam favoured the establi’dinu nt of empoiia. :m.i the 
paving the way for Mohammed's career. , wide dominion of one religion and one language luidrred 

Tho Arabs before Mohammed, like those <>f the present J travels and meuautile tiansaetioiis » asy. ‘iheluMnv of 
day, partly dwelt in cities, and partly as wandering tribes tin* emnt of liagdad, and the magnificent ref the Abbi^ide 
in movable encampments. Tho in habitants if cities sub- I caliphate, caused frequent travels «»f nu reliant" into India, 
sisted by agriculture and by different trades, especially by After the ninth century of our era Arabs began to settle in 
commerce, in which the tribe of Korcish appears early to various parts of India, and sevei.il Indian pm ices embraced 
have distinguished itself. The wandering Arabs employed j the Mohammedan faith, l’he Arabs soon penetrated to 
themselves in the breeding and tending of cattle, and ; the Indian Islands, CcvKm. Sumatra. Java. Cricks, and 
occasionally in tho pillage of travellers. The picture ex- j even to China. Arabian taravans proceeded ou land as 
hibited by mieient poets (especially in tho romance ‘•Antar’’ j far as Tartary and Siberia in the north; in Africa they 
by Asmui) of their customs and mode of life, entirely coi ■! came to the* Niger, whine, since the tenth cuuniy, the 
responds with the representation which modern tiavellcrs ; Mohammedan states of Ghana. Wangnra, Tokvur. Kuku. 
make of tho manners of the present Uednuins. j and afterwards those of .seminar, Darfiu. Urn mm. ’lim- 

With respect to tlio religion of tho ancient Arabs, our i buktu, and Melli, were founded. On the coasts t* Africa 
information is very imperfect. As they were ranging their they came through the M rails of Rah-«l-M:uukb to Yaw- 
deserts beneath unclouded skies, they seem to have been j zibar, established the harbours of Makdashua, Melinde, 
early led to the worship of the heavenly luminaries. Various ] iSofala, Kelu, and Mozambique, and went over to Mada- 
doitlcs were also worshipped in the human and the brute ■ gasear. Few other families of mankind liave, at one period 
forms. Among tho tribes of Temin, on the Persian Gulf, or another of their history, occupied such w ide geographical 
the Persian Arc-worship is said to havo been introduced, j areas. They impressed,* moreover, their peculiar institu- 
Tho idea of goblins and fairies, some of a terrific, some of tions on tlie* people conquered, and gave foivvard impulses 
a mild and placid character, was curly associated with tho wherever they obtained a sure footing, 
loneliness of tho deserts. Fortune- tel ling, necromancy, Language. — Arabic forms, with F.thiopio, the southern 

astrology, and borcciy were early at home in Arabia. * ramification of the great stock of languages which is 
The Arabs, before the time of Mohammed, had never van commonly, though improperly, called Semitic; the 
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c-lliff twn principal la.ii'ches me — 1, tin* Ai.im.iic hr inch, 
\\ li*cli comprises th* - S\ riae and Chaldee languages ; and 

Hebivxx*. Ot Ilehrexv, xve possess the eailicst written 
documents. About the timi‘ xxhcn it ceased t<» lie a living 
lamiuagi, Chaldee mikes its appeal mice. Whatever xxe 
posx>NS in >vviae is of a still mou* recent date. Tlu* litera- 
ture of Ar.ihie docs not reach far hack hex mid the age of 
Mohammed. At present most of these Semitic languages 
are oxtinet, or survive only in small distiicts. Arabic 
alone has outlixed all its sifter-tongues, and lias spread 
not only as the xernacnlav tongue all ovu* Syria. Kgvpt. 
and Noi thorn Afiica, hut also as the language of religion 
throughout 1‘ersia, the Tmki"h empire, amt .ill countries 
into which the Mohammedan tilth has hci*u introduced. 

Various dialects prex ailed among the Arabian tribes 
previous to the ace of Mohammed, anion*; which that of 
the tribe of Koreish has thiough the Koian hecouic the 
classical tongue. Mr. i’nlgrave obserxes that Aiahic is 
at pu'seut spoken with the givatiM pui it y in the districts 
of Nejd and shunter. wliicli are the juris of tin- peninsula 
liaxing least eoinimiiiieatiou with tin* outride xxorld. The 
Arab. • Ian pi i go i" rii h imt only in \\oid» (espcciallv in 
.such a» li ter t« • natni.il objects and to the lile of a nomadic 
peop!e\ but .•!%.. in gi amm itio.il inflictions. p uticularly in 
the vi rh. \x I.iT' 1 ci rt iir gi-neial m* ditieatinns of the me mini: 
arc hi’i-'fly and t 'jerg._tn .dly expicss. d :»v slight changes in 
the form or tin loots. 
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j lien Ahi'l -Mansur built and superintended observatories at 

I Bagdad atnl Damascus. 

j In the subsequent times of the caliphate, the emirs Al 

: Omani and the Bawaihide (Buide) stdlans encouraged 
literature; in almost all the dynasties which sjnung out 
of the caliphate there wore some sovereigns at least who 
loved the sciences and patronized scholars. The dynasty 
of the Fatiiiiides in Kg} pt is in this rosj>cct distinguished. 
Ibrahim bon Aglab, the founder of the Aglabide dynasty, 
undo Kainvan a seat of learning; and Zoiri encouraged 
literature in the town of Afshir, which lie luid founded in 
the territory of the present Algiers. 

In Spain the Omnmiad caliphs followed the example of 
Al-Mansur and his successors. An exchange of learned 
ambassadors took pluee between Abdurrahman III. (912- 
9 til) and the German emperor, Otto I. llis son Hakem 
founded the university of Cordova, and many colleges and 
libraries in Spain; his own library is said to have contained 
not less than tiOU,OOU volumes. (Scibeit of Aurillac, who 
afterwards ascended the papal throne as Sylvester 11., 
studied at Cordova, and introduced into Knropc tins 
Aiahic decimal system, for which the Arabs were said to Ih» 
indebted to the Hindus. [Sen Akitiimkiic.] Several 
KiiL'lish fccholars, Addurd or Adhdard of Bath, in the 
eleventh, and Robert and Daniel Mm ley in the twelftli 
century, also visited the Arabic universities of Spain. It 
xx-.is through Sj»ain, and through the Aiahic versions, that 
the attention of the Schoolmen was liist drawn to the 
writings *>f Aristotle. The conquest of Algiers has 
rinsed increased attention to be gixen to tin* study of 
Aiahic in France, and sex oral French works on the subject 
luxe appeared. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, or 

1«"»L Nights, n famous collection ot Fasten! tales, first, 
li.nb* known in Kmope by M. Calland, who translated 
: i x .n into French in 17»»t. They luxe been translated 
.■.to almost cxciv Ktirojn an language, and luxe everywhere 
[•••come xerv popular. I his is due, less to tin* talent of 
the narntor and to the charms of a rich and brilliant im- 
ajnatioii, tli.iu to the expulsion of tin* genius of the Fast 
— to the faithful picture it offers of the manners and cus- 
tom'. of the Arabs. Here we, find eternally endnmed a 
p* i feet representation of the mind, the character, the life, 
and habits of a pmple once poxverful enough to carry its 
rixiii/ntioii and its conquests into three of the gnat divi- 
sions of the globe. TJir tales are supposed to he told in 
•■n itches, in the hour before daybreak, during 1001 nights, 
hx the Sultana Slieherazade, to keep in good humour her 
lord, the Sultan Shahriur. We learn from the Arabian 
hi-toiim Masondi, who wrote in the yeriroSd of the Hegira 
M.n. 911), that the collection, pxeu then called the 
•• 1 iiotisand Talcs,” was translated from the Indian, the 
l**-r-i in. and the Greek ; and in the same passage he 
s peaks of other famous collections, *‘surh as the VntftHje* 
**f Sindhmh and the other works of that kind.*' Thus we 
sec that this famous tab* at that time did not form part of 
tla* •• Arabian Nights." of which it is now one of the most 
ndmited poitious. We trace many of the talcs to tha 
lr.di.iii Fables of 1‘ilpav we find also many Greek 
i M.IIH- Homeric) myths amongst them, and it is easy to se« 
bow. mi tin* sli*mb r thread we haxe mentioned, story after 
-t-»r\ »■ mu* to be strung from the first translation mid coin- 
pilitwri iin.'i r the Caliph Mansmir (a.i>. 75-1) down to 
t iin much nearer our ow r n. Tlio Buhsi*quent iwjmlar 
Cailj.h Ilnroini-al-Raschid (a.I». 7^6-809) was nfter- 
w.ipIh made the hero of many of the tftlos, which admirably 
Miit*-d with his love of romance and adventure. Subse- 
quent caliphs of the Abb aside and Ornmaiad dynasties 
haxe been also made to figure In some of tbe histories. 
Tims it is not to be wondered at that the do/.en or so 
MSs. arc all fairly complete, hut no two arc alike either 
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as to the tales or their division into 14 nights,” yet all con- 
tain thu principal episodes, and all are of course carefully 
divided into 1001 snatches. 

The best English translation is that by Mr. W. E. Lane, 
which first appeared in 1839, and has since been reprinted 
over and over again. 

ARABIAN SKA, a name applied to the extensive 
portion of the Indian Ocean which lies to the N. of a line 
drawn on the map from Cape Gnardafni in Africa to Capo 
Comorin in Hindustan. It has several large ramifications 
and inlets. The Gulf of Aden connects it with the Red 
Sen, and by means of the Suez Canal fonns the groat 
highway to our Indian possessions. There are also the 
Gulf of Oman, leading to the Persian Gulf, and tho Gulfs 
of Cutch and Cambay. The ancient name of the Arabian 
Sea was Man Erythraum, or the Ked Sea. The first 
well-authenticated voyage of any extent, for purposes of 
exploration, was made along its northern shores by 
Xearcliiis, the admiral of Alexander of Mnccdon. From 
Bombay to Aden it has a stretch of abont 1800 miles. 
The only islands of importance are Socotra and the 
Laccadives. 

AR'ABLB LAND. See Agriculture. 

ARACAN', the most northerly of the three divisions or 
provinces of British Burmoli, lies on tho eastern shore of 
tho Bay of Bengal. Its length is about 230 miles, average 
breadth about 50 miles, gradually diminishing from 90 
miles in the N. as it proceeds southwards, and its area 
1 8.530 square miles. 

It is hounded on the E. by the Araean Yoma Mountains, 
which separate it from the kingdom of Burnish, with which 
it has communication by various passes, the easiest being 
the Aeng route; and on the N. it extends to Chittagong, 
a district of Bengal. The S. boundary, which was formerly 
C.ipe Xegrais, i.s now the river Khwa, the lower portion of 
the territory having been in 1852 united to Bnssein district. 
There are numerous islands on the coast, the more import- 
ant of which are Chcduba, Ram roe, and Shahpurp. Araean 
is administered by a commissioner, wIiqsq headquarters are 
at Akyab. 

This country, over which the Portuguese had formerly a 
temporary ascendency during the time of their conquest in 
Asia, was in 1826 acquired by the East India Coiiqumy 
from the Burmese, having been conquered by that people 
in 178-1, before which it was an independent kingdom. It 
contains the Araean Hill Tracts or Northern Araean, 
Akyab, Kyouk-hpyu, and Sandoway. 

The fertility of this country is very great, and its soil 
fit for the culture of nearly all tropical productions; but in 
the actual state of agriculture) rice only is grown to any 
great extent. Indigo, cotton, and tobacco, ns well as 
iii-inp, are also raised. Among other plants cultivated are 
tho sesammn, mustard, sugar-cane, pepper, numerous 
fruits, and oak And teak timber trees. The animals com- 
prise tigers, wild elephants, buffaloes, poultry, and an 
aliundanco of fish. Salt, iron, naphtha, nnd coal are 
among the min-val products, and small quantities of gold 
and silver have Ik-oii found. There is steam communication 
1 m tween the ports of Akyab, Kyouk-hpyu, Sandoway, and 
Calcutta. 

Tho aborigines arc of Burmese origin, though they have 
a dialect and customs of their own. They are designated 
Afufft by the inhabitants of Bengal, but their national 
name is Ydkain or Ma-ran-ma*. They are short and 
robust, and in features resemble tho Aryans as much as 
the Mongolians. Females aro secluded, nnd early marriages 
of girlrt are frequent. Education is widely prevalent. Tho 
number of tho inhabitants is 500,000, nlinost all of whom arc 
Buddhists. Tho condition of the country has been greatly 
improved since it came into the possession of the British ; 
the bands of robbers by which it was infested have been 
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extirpated, and tranquillity and commerce now exercise 
their beneficial sway. 

The A it ac an Hill Tracts, a district in the above 
division, with an area of 4000 to 5000 square miles, are 
composed of parallel ridges of sandstone, clothed with 
thick forest, and drained by numerous streams, the chief 
of which is the river Koladyne or Araean, navigable for 
vessels of 400 tons for 40 miles. The hill races consist of 
various tribes, the principal of whom are the Khamies. a 
wary and somewhat deceitful people, but always faithful 
to those whose fidelity they have proved. Of all the tribes 
they are most open to improvement, and recognize the 
advantages of peace and trade. A very ancient system of 
criminul and civil law exists, and trial by ordeal is resorted 
to. Women cannot inherit property and are not liable for 
debts. These tracts were taken from the jurisdiction of 
Ak\ab in 1865, and made into a separate district. Agri- 
culture is carried on in a very primitive manner. Cotton, 
sesauuiiii. and tobacco are the staple products, but in this 
district little rice is grown. The only manufactures are 
weaving of cotton doth and basketmaking. Fevers are 
very prevalent, more especially during April. Max, and 
June, hut the unhealthiuess of the climate is said to lia\ e 
been overstated. 

Aracan, now called Mro-honng, meaning “ old town.” 
is the ancient capital of the province, and is built on a 
plain entirely surrounded by hills, and intersected by 
several streamlets. One of these — a branch of the Kola- 
, dyne river — luns through the town and divides it into two 
parts connected by strong but clumsy wooden bridges. 
During the periodical rains the. greater part of the town is 
inundated ; and on this account h. r*\ as well as in the 
villages on the plain, the houses ;.;e raised upon piles nr 
strong posts of timber, little more than 4 f^pahox.* the 
ground, that tho water may have a free course under them. 
These houses, or rather lints, aro miserable struct urt s. only 
one story high, and thatched with straw or mats. This 
| town is uhout 4 miles in circumference, and of a quad- 
rangular form. Before its occupation by the British 
troops (in 1824) it is said to ha\e contained 13.000 
houses and 95,00(1 inhabitants. Now the latter number is 
only 3000. and the place has lost all its former importance. 
It was once a famous seat of Buddhism, anil appears to 
have been known to Ptolemy. 

A RACHIS, in botany, the generic mine of a kind of 
pulse called the cai th-nut. It was originally a native 
of the West Indies and West Africa, but is now much cul- 
tivated in the warmer parts of the world. It belongs to 
the Lkgcminok.k or pea family. The seeds are considered 
a xaluable article of food in Africa and the tropical parts 
of Asia and America. In llaxmir they are as sweet as an 
almond ; and they yield, when pressed, an oil in no respect 
inferior to that of olives. The plant will only grow in a 
light sandy soil, in which its pods can readily be buried, 
and it requires a climate as hot at least as that of the 
south of France. Its stems grow from 1 to 2 feet high ; 
its leaves are composed of four broad and blunt leaflets; 
and its flowers have an immensely long, two-lipped calyx, 
a small yellow corolla, and eight united stamens. 1\ hen 
the flower has fallen the ovary is raised 2 or 3 inches by 
the growth of a stalk, which curves downwards, and at last 
pushes the. ovary into the ground. If the ovary is success- 
fully buried it ripens into a wrinkled yellowish pod with 
two seeds. 

ARACH'NIDA (Spihkiw, Scorpions, and Mites) 
form a class belonging to the suhkingdnm Arthropod a. 
The body is made up of a string of joints (somites) gene- 
rally so united ns to form two well-defined parts, the 
cephalo-thorax (i c. head and chest together) and the ab- 
domen. There are no antenna’, and the eyes are simple, 
not compound as in insects. The thorax bos four pairs of 
21 
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jointed logs, but the abdomen has no locomotive limbs, 
though it is often provided with appendages (spinnerets). 
Except in the lower Arachnids, in which there is a very 
incomplete change, there is nothing corresponding with the 
larval and chrysalis conditions which occur in insects. The 
mouth has two “ f aloes," working horizontally from side 
to side, and used for seizing and holding the prey ; a pair 
of “maxillae," each provided with a maxillarv “palpus "of 
four or live joints : aud a lower lip or “ labium." The skin 
is more or less hardened, forming, as it were, an external 
skeleton: and the muscles are attached to it (instead of 
being ailixed to bones) and to the inside of the hollow 
limb>. In the higher forms the circulation is carried on 
by means of an elongated “ heart." placed along the back 
of the abdomen. This vessel is furnished with valves for 
the 'ini fluid to paj»s in, and with arteries for its distri- 
bution to the various parts. In the lower forms both 
circulatory vessel and arteries mu wanting, and the \ital 
fluid is distributed by means of muscular contractions of j 
the intestine. The breathing organs \ary in the different I 
poups. .Some of the lowest kinds have the blood oxy- 
genated over the whole surface of the body. In others tile 
apparatus is similar to that of in* -ctM then* aie holes • 
(stigmata) in the skin, situated generally on the abdomen, 
and trojn these proceed very tine air-tubes (trachea?), j 
brandling in various directions, following the course of 
the bl.M-d vessels, and cai tying the air to the blood, thus 
rever-ing the process which obtains in the Yertebiatu. In 
of ht*i * a, Mill, when* the hlftodw>M*l*« expand, holding a 
much lit, gcr quantity uf Llood. tJnre an* air-chambers 
(th* s.*- c a!led pulmo-brancbiie) in which art* found from 
sixty ri seventy p«.ueh-l:ko lc.db-t*. The blood does 
not ]i**c:ute these leaflet <• and thcteforc, in the 
opinii u f i. Jtjie h**st authorities, th*w air-chambers arc 
ncitlcr giil s n«-r lungs, hut an.* in the natnro of more 
highly -de\ eloped air- tubes. Tne gnaip of spiders possess 
both air-tubes and air-chambers. The digestive process 
i s carri.-d on in u straight intestinal tube, which sometimes 
has short brum be*. Sali\ary gland** ave also sometimes 
present, as well as oiguns acting a** li>er and kidneys. 
The n-n-ms s\^t**m is formed, at an\ late in the embryo, 
like the typical Ar.ru li. vta. There arc* two cords’ of 
nerve-fibres running down the body, with nerve-knots 
(ganglia; in cadi of the “somites.” The pairs of nerve- 
knot -» arc united by nine -fibres, and there is a collar of 
nerves passing round th** gullet in the* fore part of the 
body, lint this typical arrangement is more or less 
ub.-M urtd in the perfect state; c.7. in the spiders there are 
two in rve-knots in the cephalo- thorax — one towards the 
Ik id. ^ending out nerves to the eves. &c.; the other in the 
thorax : and there is frequently another small nerve-knot 
in tic* abdoinm. In the mites, on the other hand, there 
is a single nerve-knot situated in the abdomen, with nerves 
fr< m it to other parts. 

'I here are nine orders of Arachnida: — 1, Scorpions 
( Scorp.'odra), in which the respiration is by air-chambers, 
and there is a post-abdomen ending in a claw (s**e Plate ! 
Ai:\<hnida, fig. 1); 2, (Jny.i.it hfti 1 >h a, in which the j 
r*”*p:]ation is bv tra*liea*, the abdomen is not distinctly j 
wpar.sted. and the maxillary palpi ha\e two daws (fig. 2); ■ 
3. A< a 1:1 oka, with un segmented abdomen, which is 1 
united to the eophalo-tliorax (fig?. 3-7); 4, SrinKlts ; 
(Ar.ii.ddca), in which the unsegmeiitod^ abdomen is distinct 
from the cephalo-t borax (figs. 8-12); 5, Hakvk.yt- j 
Srmi i'-j (Phalangidca), in which the respiration is by 
trad.**, the abdomen is not distinctly separated from the 
ceph, do-thorax, and the maxillary palpi have only one j 
claw ; 6. Pm: vs idea, in which respiration is by air- j 
ch.i Mrs and there no post-abdomen (fig. 18); 7, ' 
boi.ri • , t f»KA, iu which the respiration is by troches, and ! 
the abd 1 irim Lt scourated from the cephalo-thorax ; 8, 1 


Water-Beaus (Arctisca), which have a vermiform body, 
with four pairs of rudimentary limbs; 9, Pent astom idea, 
which have a vermiform body, tho embryos only with two 
pairs of rudimentary limbs. 

AR'AD, OLD, a city of Hungary, and capital of the 
country of the same name, on the right hank of the Maros, 
a tributary of the Thoiss, 59 miles E.S.E. of Szeged in, ami 
1 15 miles S.E. of Pesth. It possesses a strong citadel, is 
tin? see of a Greek bishop, carries on a large trndo in 
tobacco and com, and is one of the most important cattle 
markets in Hungary. In tho insurrection of 1819 Arad 
was a place of great importance, and from it Kossuth 
issued his famous proclamation declaring tho hopelessness 
! of .the Hungarian cause. It was subsequently surrendered 
to the Russians by Giirgcy. Tho inhabitants, many of 
whom are Jews, number 34,000. 

Nkw Aram, ou the opposite hank of tho river, has a 
population of 5000, comprising many Germans. It was 
fortified by Prince Eugene of Savoy, and is one of tho 
strongest military posts in Austria. 

ARAFAT is tho uamo of a hill nenr Mecca, where, 
according to the belief of tho Mohammedans, Adam, con- 
ducted by the angel Gabriel, met Eve, after they bad been 
separated for 200 years, in consequence of their disobedi- 
ence aud banishment from Paradise*. It is the scene of an 
annual procession of the Mohammedans to the present day, 
at which certain prescribed ceremonies are performed; ami 
no pilgrim, although lie may have visited all the holy places 
of Mecca, is entitled to tho name of huji unless lie has 
been present on this occasion. More than 100,000 persons 
have frequently been thero at a time, and between forty 
and fifty different languages may be hoard. 

AR AGO, FRANCOIS JXAN DOMINIQUE, a 
celebrated French physicist and astronomer, was horn at 
| Kstagel, near Perpignan, 26th Febiuary, 1786. Against 
j the w ish of his parents he decided in early life to enter the 
| army, and was accordingly sent to the municipal college of 
I Perpignan, to prepare for the Polytechnic School of Paris. 

! Here he devoted himself with eager avidity to the study of 
1 mathematics, and made such quick progress that he soon 
, found he had got beyond his teacher; but, nothing daunted, 

! h»* procured the works of Euler, Lagrange, and biplace from 
j Paris and studied them in private. At the age of seventeen 
! he entered the Polytechnic School, where, at the prclim- 
I inary examinations, he astounded tho sucantB Mongo and 
1 Legendre by the extent of his knowledge of mathematics. 
He passed through the school with the greatest distinction, 
and in 1804 received tho valuable appointment of secretary 
to the Observatory at Paris, where ho was brought into 
contact with some of tho most eminent philosophers of 
France. In 1806 he was appointed, with his friend Riot 
and tw'o Spanish commissioners (Chaix and Rodrignez), to 
carry out the measurement of an arc of tho meridian 
between tho parallels of Dunkirk and Barcelona, winch hail 
been begun by Delambre and Mechain. The French ob- 
servers established themselves in a hut on the summit of 
Mount Galatza, one of the loftiest of the Catalonian 
Pyrenees, from which they communicated by signals with 
their Spanish colleagues, who had encamped on Mount 
Campccey, in the little island of Ivi$a. Before tho calcu- 
lations could be completed war had broken ont between 
France and Spain, and the ignorant populaoe imagining 
that the geodetic signals made by Arago were made to tho 
generals of the French armies, he was compelled to imprison- 
himself in the citadel of Belver. From this place, after 
narrowly escaping death by poison at die hands of a priest, 
ho escaped to Algiers, where he was befriended by tho dey. 
Embarking for France in an Algerine vessel he reached tho 
Gulf of Lyons, when it was captured by a Spanish corsair, 
and he was carried with tho crew to Rosas, from whence ho 
was sent to the hulks at Pabunos. After enduring con- 
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slderable privations ho was successfully reclaimed by the 
friendly Dey of Algiers, and once more set out for France. 
The vessel in which ho had embarked brought him in sight 
of the shores of France, when it was overtaken by a storm 
and driven back to Algiers. Hero he found that while on 
tho voyage the dey had been beheaded and a ferocious 
tyrant had taken his place, who placed Arago on his list of 
slaves, and detained liiin six months to aot as interpreter. 

Released at tho request of the French consul, he. again 
embarked, and landed at Marseilles on the 2nd July, 1H09, 
after an absence of three years. He had succeeded through- 
out all his adventures in keeping his instruments, charts, 
and manuscripts uninjured, and his first act on reaching 
Franco was to deposit them in tho Bureau do Longitude 
at Paris. 

As a reward for the labours and sufferings thus under- 
gone on behalf of science he was elected, though only 
twenty-three years old, a member of tho Academy of 
Sciences, and received tho appointment of professor of 
analytical mathematics in the Polytechnic School. About 
tho same time be was also appointed one of the astrono- 
mers of the Royal Observatory. 

In 1811 he directed bis attention to the polarization of 
light, and in a paper read before tho Academy ho laid tho 
foundation of that branch of physical optics known ns 
chromatic polarization. The following year he commenced 
a course of popular lectures on astronomy, which were con- 
tinued until 1845, and wero attended with the most aston- 
ishing success. Rigidly accurate as to the facts of science, 
they were rendered intelligible and interesting to the im- 
niciiM! audiences which assembled, by the eloquence, brilli- 
ancy, and transparent clearness of tho lecturer. In 1820 
ho was employed by the government to make, in connection 
with Dulong, a series of experiments on the elastic force of 
steam, a task attended with no little difficulty and danger, 
which the two philosophers accomplished with great ability 
and success. About the same period he made the important 
discovery of what is called 44 rotatory magnetism,” which 
excited peat attention at tho time, and for which he was 
awarded the Copley Medal of tho Royal Society of London 
in 1825. In 1*30 he received tho highest honour that the 
science of France could bestow, in the appointment of per- 
petual secretary to tho Academy of Sciences — an office 
which ho filled with tho greatest distinction to the time of 
his death. Tho same year ho was also appointed to the 
chief direction of the Paris Observatory, and lie obtained a 
grant of money from tho government for tho purchase of new 
instruments, which enabled it to take the high place it lias 
since retained. From this time up to 1848 his life was devoted 
to the scientific labour connected with the Academy and Ob- 
servatoiy, and to tho publication of a multitude of papers on 
almost every department of physical science. As secretary 
to the Academy it became his duty to write tho “ ]£ logos,” 
or sketches of tho character and labours of tho deceased 
members, which being enriched with contributions from bis 
vast Btores Af knowledge, couched in a discriminating and 
yet generous spirit, and composed in a style of exquisite 
beauty, have given him a high place among the writers of 
French prose. He was called from theso peaceful labours 
hy tho revolution which resulted in tho fall of Lonis 
Philippe in 1848. Arago had always been a keen repub- 
lican in politics, and his popularity was so great that tho 
provisional government nuido him minister of war and of 
marine. Ilis ideal of a republic was that of tho United 
States, and ho steadfastly resisted the measures proposed 
by the Socialists; and during tho insurrection of June, 1848, 
mado such earnest efforts to stop the outrages of the mob 
that he narrowly escaped with his life. 

On tho accession of Napoleon, after the coup d'etat of 
1852, Arago firmly refused to take the oath of allegiance 
demanded of all tho functionaries of the empire. Tho 


emperor replied by a letter in which, after passing a high 
eulogium on his ability and integrity of character, he made 
44 an exception in favour of a savant whose works had 
thrown lustro on France.” Arago, however, was now in 
failing health, and after a lingering illness lie died at Paris, 
3rd October, 1853, at tho ago of sixty-seven. Ho was 
honoured by tho imperial government with a public funeral. 

His discoveries in connection with astronomy, magnetism, 
galvanism, and optics arc too numerous to be described 
here, but they have for ever associated his name witli tho 
history of these sciences. Ill private life he was of situ pin 
and frugal habits, and though impetuous at times was e\cr 
kind, sociable, and attached to bis friends. A fine edition 
of bis works, in seventeen volumes, was published at Paris 
(1855-60). Several of bis works have been translated into 
English, among which may be mentioned his 4> Popular 
Lectures on Astronomy” (London. 1851), his u Auto- 
biography ” (London, 1855-58), and his u Biographies of 
Men of Science’’ (London, 1857). 

AR AGON or ARRAGON, one of the ancient pro- 
vinces of Spain, situated between 40 J and 12 J 55' N. lat., 
2 U 10' W. and 1° 45' K. Ion., is bounded on the E. by 
Catalonia and part of Valencia; by Navarre and Old 
Castile i*n the W. ; on the S. hy Valencia; and on the X. 
by the Pyrenees. It extends about 130 miles from E. to 
W„ and 200 from N. to S.. and has an area of 15.000 
square miles. It is now divided into the modern pro\inces 
of Saragossa. Iluesca, and Teruel. Aragon may be com- 
pared to a large basin surrounded on all sides by mountains. 
Tho Pyrenees and their ramifications sep rate it from 
France, the Sierras of Molina nd Cuenca from Castile, 
and those of Morelia from Voli-ici. 1 The principal of 
these mountains is the great Pyrenean chain. The offsets 
of this range, which penetrate into Aragon, fgp fi a number 
of lateral valleys with a rapid slope to tho south. The 
loftiest peak of the range situated in Aragon is Pie Nethou, 
or Maladetta, 11,168 foot abo\o the sea level. All tho 
summits in this part are covered with snow nine months in 
the year, and even in .June it is often found 5 or 6 feet deep. 

Almost all the rivers of Aragon ha\e their source cither 
in the Pyrenees or in a secondary chain called the Iberian; 
they llow in diffeient directions to their common reccpt.ule 
the Ebro. This river crosses the province from N.W. to 
S.E., and divides it into two nearly equal parts. Near the 
Sierra Molina is an extensive lake, with an area of about 
6000 acres, known ns Galloeanto. 

The climate of Aragon varies according to the elevation 
and particular situation of tho different districts, but in 
general, except in the mountainous parts, it is adapted tu 
most of the productions of the temperate zone. 

The productions of the soil arc wheat, barley, ire. oats 
Indian corn, leguminous vegetables, esparto or Spanish 
broom, flax, hemp, sumach, barilla, madder, saffron, liquor- 
ice, fruits, oil, wine, and timber. The productions of the 
mineral kingdom are gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, quick- 
silver, cobalt, alum, jet, coals, salt, and copperas ; few of 
these mines arc, however, worked. Peat earth is fonnd in 
tho district of Teruel, and used for fuel. The mountains 
abound in timber; wolves and bears are found, and numer- 
ous herds of cattle and sheep feed in the valley* Tho 
rivers produce excellent fish, particularly trout and cels. 
Tho industry of Aragon is very limited, and consists prin- 
cipally in manufactories of common cloth, hemp, sandals, 
sacks and cordage, bats, leather, paper, earthenware, and 
some iron foundries. 

In the early history of Aragon wc find the province suc- 
cessively under tho dominion of the Carthaginians, Romans, 
and Goths. When the Arabs iuvaded Spain, those Ara- 
gonese who escaped the sword of the invaders sought a 
refuge in the fastnesses of the Pyrenees, where they 
assembled together in the valley of Sobrurbo in Navarre, 
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and chose for their loader Garcia Iniguez, called also Inigo 
Arista. Thus arose the kingdom of Aragon, more nearly 
resembling what would now be called a constitutional govern- 
ment than almost any other country in Knropc. The 
kingdom was founded” about A.l>. 8i<». The king, the 
jnsticia or chief administrator of the laws, ami the cortes. 
or parliament, had their respective rights and duties exactly 
defined. The cortes were composed of four orders — ecclesi- 
astics. nobility, caballeros, and representatives of towns. 
Each order decided on a measure separately, by majority ; 
but all were icquired to consent to a law* before it could 
become binding. The count i\ was governed by its own 
kings until its union with Castile, in 1469, on the marriage 
of Ferdinand and Kibella. 

ARAGO NA, a town of Sicily, 7 miles X.XAV. of Gir- 
genti. It is badly built, hut contains an old castle, with 
some good paintings and a collection of antiquities. In 
the neighbourhood almond and other fruit trees are much 
grown. Xear the town are the famous mud volcanos of 
Maecaluba. which discharge a fine cold mud. mingled with 
water, petroleum, and salt, sometimes attended with reports 
resembling th««v of artillerv. Population, 12 . 00 H. 

ARAGONITE is a mineral whiih lu*» aright rhomhie 
pri*m as it> fundamental form, hut presents many modifi- 
cation*-. 1 hen* enstaN have been found ahuiuhmtly in a 
ferruginous < 1 i \ in Aragon in Spain, where they ocmr 
accompanied by sulphate • f lime; they geneially occur in 
beds of gTij.-'i'ii and n *n- ore. and i»cc:i*iu!i:illy in basaltic 
rocks; t!i« y an* deposited also fn-m the hot sprii.gs of Tixoli. 
In Greit Britain. tl.is mineral ii f* uiH in Torhav, Cle.itor 
Moor. a:.d the Lr.idhdN. Aragonite is a carbonate of lint", 
eh* mb ill vide: tn.d with cab. M*ar. hut of difleiont crw.d- 
h/ed foiin. l.< i\.e: ai -l balder than that *ub'd.inc». When 
carti-ii. I u.e ri from a e« 1«1 elution, it 

crv-taii(/< s m h» % i_*ml Mmi*. as e.ih-spar: but the de- 
pos’t, fr. m i w mn •‘■•bdii n is in the rhombic system as 
aragonite. lie spnifie lt in it y is 2‘98. and hardness 
:>•*»— I . ‘1 : ■ !•* In a beant'Tul bra-el dug snow-white \ariety. 

which i' ;• :\’A :i-s...eiat,**l with irmwre, and is hence 
k filled tlowi-r « f i;**n ( d**< /7rr/-. Aiagonite sometime-, 
cm\ih - ] i r *J per c* nr. of Mrnhtia. 

ARAGUAY A, a » :\ * r if Brt/il. having its ri-e in the 
Sierra Sit nil. in hit. l*i J S. It flows in a northeily 
direttioi 1 . and ui.it * s with the river Toe.mtins, haring 
during its tour*... t»y a -‘pir itb-n of its wateis. funned the 
large island of .Vm\i A: is i. ■J" 11 n ib s long. Tin* eastern 
i f these twn hr " el.i* 1 . t ! »■ ]• 'mi, i* e« m ralh na\ igated. 
Th** tot i! I i, -ill or t! e Amjimu is a hi nr loon miles. 

AR AL. SEA OF (" Inland Sea";, the *• Illu** Sea*’ of 
the Has* .'*, i* a at laki- to t i.e suith of th*- Riorian 

go'.ernri ■ f I is*: hnrg. ‘■stmt d I*, of the Caspian Sea. 

b'direifi }! '"al 17 X. lit.. .#*" and 62 K. Ion. Its 
great* -t 1 s, _* 1 j., :1 ' < i.t g'ao miles from X. to S. : its 
breadth I.- m 11. to \V. is irregular, hut it is nowheic less 
than 13*j in’!- :u.d In s. na- pi in*s 2 ."in. Its depth in not 
p-ra\ and it rd f, ir , »is *■*> I: in Mr.dh.inks near its rimies 


bo carried off by evaporation. The supply is not, however, 
equal to the waste by evaporation, so that the level of tho 
lake is gradually lowering. 

It has been supposed that the Aral Lake and the Cas- 
pian were at one time vnited ; the Greek geographers 
appear to have been of this opinion, or rather were ignorant 
of the existence of the Aral take. Sir H. Rawlinson and 
others think the Aral Sea was dry land during the Greco- 
Roman period, and again during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries — the Chens nml Jaxarte* then flowing into 
the Caspian. The independent investigations of Sir R. 
Murchison and of Herr Rocsler caused them to conclude 
that at a remote geographical period the Aral and Cas- 
pian formed oue common inland sea, and that the lofty 
Cst-Crt plateau gradually uprose between the two seas. 
The subject is fully and ably treated in “ Die Aralscefrage,” 
by Robert Rocsler (London, 1878). The districts surround- 
ing the sea do not support a great \aricty of animals and 
plants. 

ARALIA'CEJE are a small order of plants, nearly 
related to the Umuki.lifeka:, from which they are known 
hv tlieir young fruit consisting of more parts than two. 
They are frequently shrubby, and not uncommonly fnr- 
uis>hed with powerful hard prickles; but they often me 
also herbaceous and unarmed, like umbelliferous plants 
themselves. The plants belonging to this order are found 
chiefly in the tropics, but a few are inhabitants of temperate 
regions in both hemispheres, and two species are peculiar 
to islands in the Antartic Ocean. The genus Aralia is the 
type of the order, and the plants belonging to it are found 
in North America, Japan, the East, and Xew Xe.il.iinl. 
Aralia polar it was found by Sir J. Hooker as far to the 
Miuth as the Auckland Islands. Aralia tpinota is the 
angelica tree of America, where the berries are used in an 
infiiMon of wine or spirits for colic and rheumatics. It is 
a small tree. 8 to 12 feet high, with a prickly stein. 
Another North American plant, spikenard, is Aralia race - 
mata, only 3 or 4 feet in height, with smooth herbaceous 
! stem and compound leaves. It yields nil aromatic guru- 
resin. This is not the true spikenard of the ancients, 
j which will he described under its proper heading. Aralia 
umlirauIiM is diaphoretic, and is used sometimes as a sub- 
‘ stitute for sarsaparilla, (iunnera tcabra was found hv 
Darwin growing on the sandstone cliffs of Chiloe. It 
resembles rhubarb on a gigantic scale. The roots arc used 
for tanning, and its fleshy leaf-stalks are eaten. Other 
plants of the order are Ivy, the celebrated Chinese drug 
Gi.Nsi.Nfi, and the R n» l Mr Kit plant, a native of the 
island of Formosa. 

ARAM. See Aiiam.im. 

A RAM, EUGENE, n man of considerable erudition, 
was horn at Ramsgill, a village in Kcthcrdale, Yorkshire, in 
1701. He was almost entirely self-educated, hut managed 
hv hard study to acquire a considerable knowledge of lan- 
guages, together with heraldry and botany. Ho married 
eartv in life And settled as a schoolmaster It his native 


that th" K.i: Kz f, i T : * u. its < niy iim*. ig.it or*, are obliged 
to us** fU*-G m* ii" d Lid** for eipturing the sturgeon and 
other fi-h w k;i l i r*> nta i ». '1 he ‘-outhern extremity is 

•dudJAl ;r.: :ri.* i.ihje -iia*! i* lands at the mouth of 
tl.e riv* r Amou. 

The w.itir hr ■» I i-h. l.ke that of other lake* which 
are. dr.Vie>l only b;. i*iporafi»n. A great diminutif.ii 
of it 1 - v-j; . -fii-i d e\t. ii? has taken plac within a \ery 
rf-tt-h* piri'i'l. and i- -till in pr».gn“*s. Two rivi-rs of 
ron*idn:ih ■ mag* ifude iliifhaig** their waters into this 
lake, t! ' N hui-i r-r >»houn. the aruient Jnxnrtr >, flows 
into it »r^Tn ti K. : the Amou <«r Jhnn. the Orut of tin* 
•u. ■ ' • er«** ,r frr \r\ ♦ S. *] he lake, like t lie Caspian, 

ha* 1 ‘ and the vw I.#-!*- *,f ihe wat*-r supfdhd by 

thtse r.\er-, v w»-!’ as tji.it *.f **« me minor streams, must 


plar *•. In 1781 he removed to KnarcsWoiigh, where ho 
n iaaiivd clcsen years. At tho end of this period he was 
concerned with a man named Houseman in a fraud upon 
the people of the neighbourhood, which was pcqictrat«si by 
a sltM-rnnker named Clarke, who obtained a considerable 
quantity of goods, plate, &c., and who immediately after- 
waids disa]i]ieared. Aram was charged with being an 
accomplice, and part of tho goods were found buried in his 
garden, bnt he was discharged for want of evidence to 
commit him. After this he set out for London, and sub- 
Mqucntly travelled to several places in England, acting os 
ii*h#-r in different schools — finally settling at Lynn, in Nor- 
folk. During his wanderings he accumulated materials for 
a woik to he entitled “A Comparative lexicon of the 
English, laitin, Greek, Hebrew, and Celtic Languages ; w 
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but while engaged as usher he was suddenly arrested on a existing, which consist of some Palmy ri.ir, inscriptions, 
charge of murder. The circumstances which led to this cannot he regarded as earlier Ilian a.i>. 47. A version of 
were somewhat remarkable. In February, 1759, a skeleton the Bible, containing all the books of the Old Testament 
was found at Thistlehill, near Knnrexliorough, and was and all those of the New, with the exception of 2 lVter, 
supposed hy the people to bo that of Clarke, who had dis- 2 and 8 John, Jude, and Revelation, vva.s lu.ide into this 
appeared so mysteriously fourteen years before. Houseman, language about the close of the first century. It is known 
who still lived in the neighbourhood, being confronted with as the Pcshito, ami is (if great value to students of the 
the bones, became greatly agitated and confused, and taking history and text of the Scriptures. The language flourished 
up one of them declared, 44 This is no more Claike's bone until the tenth century, but afterwards, with the Fast 
than it is mine; Clarke never was buried here.' 7 Being Aramaic, gave way to the Persian ami Arabic, 
arrested he confessed that Clarke lmd Wen murdered hy The standard u oik oii the Aiam.iic language b. tli.it of 
Arain and a man named Terry, and that his body had been IloJIinaii, entitled 44 Gram marine Syii.ieic,'’ hbri iii., rum 
buried in a cn\e near Knaresborough. The place being Tabulis varia Script urns Aramaica; gi*nera exliihcntihu-, 
searched a skeleton was found, and Aram being arrested (Hahn, 1X27). 4to. Syriac grammars have aNo been pub' 
Houseman was admitted as evidence against him. lie lished by Uldemann in German (Beilin, 1X57), and in 
made an elaborate defence, hut was found guilty, and exe- j English by Cow per (London. lx3X). 
cuted within three days after receiving sentence. In the | ARANDA, DON PEDRO PABLO ABARCA DE 
interval he confessed his crime, and attempted suicide bv [ BOLEA, COUNT OF, descended fiom a veiy ancient 
opening a vein in his arm. His defence, which he had and noble family in Ai agon. w. is born about the year 17ix. 
written out in full, is a very remarkable document, and a and emhraml the piofi^siou of arms In 1748 he w.n 
letter which lie wmte to a clergyman during his iinpriM>u- severely wounded in an engngi ment .igTmsl the Austrian-, 
liient. discussing questions of language and ethnology, ( near Bologna in Italy. • Aiauda was appointed auih.isMidi r 
is still more surprising from the perfect Hidf-ptiswsrioii it I to Frederick Augustus II.. elector of Saxony ;md king «f 
displays. The story of Eugene Aram forms tl e subject of . pi laud. On his return to Spain In- was sent to Portugal 
one cif Lord Lyt ton's eailicst novels, and of a thrilling ballad in command of the Spanish aimy Hum invading that country, 
bv Thomas Hood, entitled “The Dream of Eugene Aram." In August, 17»J2. lie mimed Almeida md (ther pines; 

ARAM ASA ( Heli. aram % liteially the high land, or and peace was made soon after. In 17»Io Ararda \u- 
plateau) is the name given hy t lie ancient Jews to all the appointed captaiu-gonoi il of Yahinii. and iu the following 
countries between Pluenieia. Palestine. Alabin, the Tigris, year lie was called to Madrid. that cip:til I -mg then in a 
and Armenia, or to those count lies whh h were called by state of violent commotion against the liMimter Npidl.n e. 
the G leeks Syria and Mesopotamia. In tlieOhl Testament : *1 lie conduct of Aranda in thise.m •_»*« -y fill Iv- c« ne-pei.di d 
it v as divided into — 1. Aram of Damascus, the territory of ' with tin* c< lifideucc placed in Ins t..lent<. \\ it li a n urage. 
Damascus, whosr rub is waged almost continual vvais with liitnnc«s. and perseveiance wlm li no ohstai h* •< ul«l daniil 
tin* Hebrews from the time of David to the Babylonian l.< undeitook the reft nn «»f ainisis in evi It'll of the 

e\ile. 2. Ar.un Zohnh, which Spanlieim and Boeli.nt think udiiiiuisti.irioii. and the ud< pin u ot tin *e lmpn 'einent> of 
refers to that pait of the territory of Hamath in which tin* which his country stood so muc h in in ed. Aiand.i al>«> 
town of Zohah was situated, not far from Tadmor or l*al- i ndeavoured t**licck the Papal pom r in > p fin. 4 In* p«.wi i 
tiiMii. 3. Aram of the Two Rivets, or the countries between « f the Inquisition was greatly dmimished by ti.e istablirii 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, which was also called Pad an incut of a political m nsoisl.ip; but this nth mpt. and an 
Aram, literally *'thu flat of the high luiid.” This latter 1 imprudent disch «mic •-! I fmtlar mt« ntu n to ;,b< lirii the 
district is the Mesopotamia of the Greeks. Inquisition altogether raised mu1» i feimn.t .:g.iiii*>t him. 

Auaw.T'AV or A KAMA k* L\N(.l r A(.K, a branch of the th.it. seiing his i uin uuavitid ible. he >oli< it-d t«i be appointed 
Semitic, comprised two principal dialects- the Babylonian ambassador to Pi nice, and ntind from the admmntr .lion 
or East Aramaic, sometimes tcimed Chaldee. and Syriac in 1773. Aranda icturucd from Paris in 17x7. let l.-m rm d 
or West Aramaic. Both dialects, though neaily extinct, i more or less in di-guec until his death in I Tim. 
are yet spoken by a few tribes dwelling in the am nut , ARANJU EZ (.Ini Juris), a tiwu in Spun, in the 
Aram. The sections in Dunicl and Ezra called Chaldee, , pmvime of Madrid, stands on the I agiis, 2»J mills S.S.ll. 
and a few words in Jeremiah and Genesis, are the most , of Madrid, with which it is connected by l.nlway. Ii was 
ancient remains of tho East Aramaic dialect, which is i foimeily tile residence of the court fiom Eastei tutheiud 
called by the Jews the language of the Talmud or the ! of Juno, on account of its advantageous situalii 11 
language of learning, because parts of the Talmud and feet above the sea) and the mildness of its climate. The 
many rabbinical writings arc composed in this language. ! palace is a handsome square building, with twenty-one 
1 his dialect after the Babylonian captivity gradually dis- j windows iu front, and a turret at each extremity. The 
placed the Hebrew, and was spoken generally by the in- : gardens ate particularly admired for their natural beaut h*, 
habitants of Palestine at the time of Christ. The Aramaic and for their magnificent elm tries, which vviie originally 
version of the Scriptures was that in general use at that j brought from England by Philip II.. ami have grown to an 
period, and tie* quotation from the beginning of Psalm j enormous size. The gardens are watered by tbe Tagus, 
xxii. made by Christ when on the cross is from the Aramaic | which here forms a cascade with the whole width of its 
version, and not from the Hebrew original. Many other waters. The town is of modern const nn-t ion. ’I he streets 
occasional quotations and expressions used in the New arc broad, very well paved, and intersect each father at 
Testament and in tho writings of Josephus indicate the right angles. The population amounts to alsiut It ‘00. A 
prevalence of the Aramaic language at that time. The treaty was concluded at Ar.mjuoz between France and 
Greek language, however, had been long firmly established Spain in 1772, ayd diaries IN. abdicated tbe throne of 
in Palestine under the dynasty of tho Selcucidir, mid it Spain here in 1808. 

was also in common uso at this period, though not the ARAPAI'MA is a genus of South American fiosh-water 
native tongue. fish of enormous size, being 13 feet in length and 450 lbs. 

The West Aramaic or Syriac language is of greater his- in weight. The sturgeon, the largest fresh-water fish of 
torical importance than the East, as it possesses a large the northern ltenr sphere, is not more than 10 feet, in length, 
literature, consisting of works on theology, history, poetry, The Arapaitna is of much the samo width all down the 
and even science and philosophy. Tho written characters body from the head, until it suddenly narrows just above 
differ greatly from Hebrew, but the oldest specimens the tail. On the head the skin is mostly replaced by b« T,e. 
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mill the body is covered with a mosaic of hard, liony scales. 
The mouth has a wide gape, with a prominent lower jaw. 
The teeth, on palate and jaws, arc rasp-like, except an 
outer sorioj* on the jaws, which are small and conical. The 
pectoral fins are small, compared with the size of the fish; 
the short ventral fins are abdominal. The dorsal and anal 
fins extend along the lower third of the body. This fish 
is esteemed as food, both salt and fresh, and is an article 
of trade from the inland fisheries to the seaports. The 
family Osteoglossida*, to which it belongs, is one of the 
Piiysostosii. 

ARARAT, the name of a region in the centre of the high- 
lands of Armenia. The mountains of this region me called 
the Mountains of Ararat, on which the ark rested ((leu. 
\iii. 4). The whole of Armenia is called the kingdom of 
Ararat (Jcr. li. 27). That Ararat was originally a name 
of the region appears from Moses of Cln-icue ('• Compen- 
dium ficographiie Universalis,” pp. 46, 52). 

AR ARAT, MOUNT, a c« ichraled mountain of 
Armenia, situated to the S.W. of the town of Erivan — on 
the confines of Russia. Turkey, and Persia — about 5 miles 
frem the right bank of the river Am*, the ancient .ljvrrts. 
It rises majestically from tin* midst <*f a great plain, 

• tached from the other nn untains of the country. in 
turn conical pinks, one of whirl* is far above the limit of 
it«mal mow. The Little Ararat. ]3.onn in height. 
I< r:n> the com* of a v.!ean»*. Humboldt, on tin* auth litv 
«f the l;n>si. in traveller Pirrrt. g.i\e the height of the 
Hu it Anr.it a> 17.n0o frit. and tl i> was confiimeil 

•y Mr. Ilryr** in 1876. 'Ireih ss. wntcilrvy, solemn. and 
*-■ litary, Aiar.it i< one of the subhinesi objects on tin* face 

• f the earth. The mu dl» r com* is sepirated fioin the 
guatir by a plain of Inge extent, and is considerably 
-• wi.*. f« r tl./* : ».w disapjH ars fn ra its summit in summer. 
Such a »io*irt.ii:i must naturally be seen from a \ast 

• o>».u ce. and it >**r\.s as a l.uniinaik to the mvigators 
■ t tl,- Cispiin Sea. A remarkable circumstance as ron- 
rected with the traditions Ik longing t«» this mountain has 
be* u f I'servcd. na'iich. that wln*u seen from afar and in 


men who ascended in 1856 ; and they also reject that of 
Mr. Urvce, who in September, 1876, ascended the moun- 
tain of the ark alone. 

An excellent description of tho mountain itself, and a 
most vivid account of Mr. Bryce's wonderful feat, is given 
in his “ Transcaucasia and Aramt " (London, 1877). 

AR'AS or ER'AS is a large river of Armenia, mcn- 
tmiicd by Greek and Roman writers under tho name of 
Araxes. It rises at Dckman, in Mount Bin-Ghoul, about 
20 miles S.E. of Erzcronm, and about 00° 47' N. lat., and 
I 41° 9' E. lull. A branch of the North Prat or Euphrates 
ri*c* on the opposite or western side of the same elevation, 
a fact known to Pliny (vi. 9). Its general course from 
this point is E. to within 8 or 10 miles of Erivan. From 
tin's point, it takes a bend to the S.E. (passing tlu* eastern 
lusts of Ararat) as far as the ruins of old Julfn, in the pro- 
vince of Naklidjovan. Erivan and Naklidjovan are in the 
Russian province of Armenia, which was ceded by Persia in 
1828. From the mins of Julfa the general course of the 
rivpr is E. to the limits of Khaphan, where it turns N.E., 
limning in this part of its course, with some considerable 
bends, through part of Naklidjovan, Khaphan, and tho 
Kar.ihatrh. to near Jevat, where it is joined by the Kur 
(Citrus) coming from the Caucasus. The united stream, 
after mutiing about 30 miles E., turns suddenly to the S.« 
and enters the Caspian Sea by three months (nhout 39° 
20' K. Lit A A long projecting piece of land is here 
formed between the Caspian on the E. and the small gulf 
of Kizilgateh on the W. After its junction with the Kur 
the river separates Great Armenia on the S. from Shin an. 
and part of the ancient Albania on the N. The length 
of this important river is generally considered to be from 
6<H» to 7<>0 miles. Its course is very rapid, and it is ill 
adapted for navigation. 

The Araxes receives numerous tributaries; the Zenghi, 
one branch of which flows from the large lake Sevan — said 
to be aliont 5000 feet above tho sea — runs past Erivan, and 
joins the Araxes 21 miles from this town. 

Many of the afiluents of the Araxes rise in mountains 


* 'rt.iiu position*. the summit has a striking resemblance 
■ M a ship. Tim whole country lound is full of traditionary 
-t' ri»*s ab» ut Noah's ark and th«* flood. The higher regions 
ire usually covered with clouds; and wh»*n these are dis- 
liT*ed. n:.d the summit U unveiled, tin* devout Armenians 
fill on the giound. cross themselves. ami pray. At Erivan 
they show the <-pot where Noah lir*-t planted the \inr; and 

n.v of another town. N.uhii lj*-\ an. or Naklidjovan. 
’man', aeterding to Chardin. - plan* of descent.*’ being 
i’l.iee wher- Noah first settbd when he came out of tin* 
aik. It miybe stated that another tradition — accepted 
..like by Chii-ti'ins and Molnmri.edaiis — fixed on Mount 
•lndi. in the with of Antii*n::i. a-* the ark's resting-place. 

Nunl attiii.pti have b« • :i made to reach the top of 
Ararat; but few persons have ascended beyond the snow* j 
I ji.it. Wh'*n in 1828 the Cz.ir Nicholas defeated the 
Per-ians a\d a* n»\\ed tl e territory round Erivan, his 
'idvi-ers i* 'Slid >j\\ bringing Aiarat within the Russian 
*' rr.to ry. on a* count of the veneration wherewith it is rc- 
_:ird*.d by all the surrounding ra /■**«., ai.d which is reflected 

* *i tl e m yi */ ,'*n who pris»» «.*.»■■* it. No mountain save 
S;r.a. hr;* -uc b sacred association*-. a».d .Sinai itself haslets 
f f ndarv lore attaelied t o it. Persians. Tartars, Turks, 

* Kurds regard the mountain with reverence as genuine 
that of the Christian races, for its majesty, its solitari- 

* r:.d bwaij.#. they all believe in the deluge and the 
p.tr.-i.-iii f lit liful found.” Tiny art all equally per- 
M 'ld**'! that u Massif ’’ (th'-ir name for the mountain) is 
:r.acci-.ib> ; ti.iy are not to h_ eon vi need by any 
testa,- *, not tii,.? of Par-ot. of Aftonomof, or of Abicli 
— vh' -p-'ti.el} a-cendfd Ararat in 1829. 1834. and 
1845 — <i <j‘ ■ • :A Cl iiizk and l.is party, and the Engliwh- 


covered with oaks, pines, and firs. The ri\or abounds in 
a great variety of excellent fish. It is much disputed 
what river Herodotus (i. 202. iv. 40) means by the Araxe*, 
j as the name was given to various streams. An Araxes (now 
I the Bund Emir) flowed through mountainous Persia, and 
’ entered the Lake of Bakhtcgan. Xenophon, in his 
j *■ Anabasis,” gives the name of Araxes to the Aborras or 
j Chaborms, now the Khabour. an affluent of the Euphrates. 
I ARA'TUS of Sicvon, a distinguished Greek statesman 
| and general, the son of Clinias, tyrant of Sicyon, was bom 
| n.r. 271. In the political strife which prevailed at the 
time of his childhood his father was killed, and ho himself 
was only saved by being withdrawn by his mint, w*ho con- 
cealed him for a time and then had him conveyed to Ayes. 
Arrived at manhood be returned to his native place and 
j overcame the reigning tryant Nicocles in a bloodless revo- 
! lution. He restored the republican form of ftovcmincnt, 
and procured the enrolment of Sicyon in the Achaean 
| League. He successfully cultivated the friendship of 
j Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, who bjr the present of 
,! a large sum of money rendered him material assistance in 
maintaining his power and influence. In the year n.r. 245 
lie was elected captain -general (stratdgos) of the Adman 
League, and between this period and his death (n.r. 213) 
in* held this office seventeen times. It was his aim to 
unite the whole of Greece (which indeed was only thwarted 
by the invincible mutual jealousy of the states) into a com- 
pact and independent nation ; and the Achaean League, during 
the period in which its affairs were under his direction, 
became a powerful confederacy, including within its limits 
the whole northern coast of Peloponnesus, with Corinth, 
Megans, and tho greater part of Arcadia. Its growing 
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power, however, roused the jealousy of the Spartans, 
in the year n.c. 226 war broke out between the rival 
powers, and in the conflicts which ensued Aratus was re- 
peatedly defeated, and the Aclneans were compelled to 
invito the assistance of Antigonus Doson of Macedonia. 
By his aid the Spartans, under their king Clcomenes, were 
completely defeated at the battle of Sellasia, ri.c. 222, 
which put an end to the war. In a subsequent war against 
the dDtolians, Aratus, at the head of the Achaean forces, was 
attacked (though without effect) for mismanagement of the 
campaign. Philip II., the young king of Macedonia, th«-u 
camo to the aid of the League, and at tho head of the 
united armies he restored peace, n.c. 217. Philip's ambi- 
tion led him into schemes for obtaining supremacy over the 
whole of Greece, and the honest conduct of A rat us soon 
became distasteful to him. To rid himself of the restraint 
thus imposed Philip procured the death of Aratns by poison, 
in the year n.c. 213. 

Aratus was the author of a history of his own times 
(now lost), ending with the year n.c. 22U, from the cIom* 
of which Polybius commenced his own history. 

ARA'TUS, tho author of two astronomical poems in 
Greek. He lived about the time of the first Punic War. 
and must be placed, as to the time of his notoriety, between 
Kind id and Apollonius of Perga. He was born in Cilicia, 
and studied medicine. It is stated that he was invited to 
Macedonia by Antigonus Gonatas, where lie died. 

By the desire of Antigonus, Aratus turned the “ Pheno- 
mena ’’and the “ Diosenieia” of Eudoxus into hexameter 
verse, and it appears from the commentary of Hipparchus, 
which is yet extant, that lie made many alterations; for 
Hipparchus frequently cites the prose of Eudoxus and the 
poetry of Aratus together. Aratus is the second Greek 
writer on astronomy extant, Autolycus being the first. 
Aratus was probably neither an observer nor :i mathe- 
matician, for in his description of celestial phenomena he 
uses no higher degree of precision than might have been 
attained by a mere spectator of tho heavens. 

Aratns in his poem lays down the doctrine of the im- 
movability of the earth, and the motion of the heavens 
round a fixed axis. He describes the names and configu- 
rations of nil the constellations then in use, tin ir relatm* 
times of rising and setting, the march of the sun through 
the zodiac, and the milky way, which is described as one 
of tho great circles of tho heavens. The planets are simply 
mentioned as bodies having a motion of their own, but no 
idea is given of the length of periods. There is nothing on 
the orbit of the moon, or on the unequal motion of the sun 
in longitude. There are ninny mistakes as to the placing 
of the stars. The u Dioscmcia" or “ Prognostics* ” consists 
of materials for predictions of the weather. The poems wen* 
great favourites amongst the ancients. 

The " Phienomena" was translated into Latin by Cicero, 
and several fragments of it still exist, as also of translations 
into Latin verse by Festus Avienus, and by Gennanictis 
Cssar, tho father of the Emperor Caligula. (Editions by 
Uckker, with .scholia, Berlin, 1828; by J. H. Vos, Heidel- 
berg, 1824.) An English translation in verse was published 
by Dr. Lamb in 1848. 

ARAUCA'NIANB, the name given to a South American 
tribe inhabiting the countiy between the Chilian provinces 
of Concepcion and Valdivia. Formerly their territory was 
bounded on the north by the Bio-bio river; but this* limit 
has in recent years been pushed further back, and is now 
marked by a line of forts along the river Mullcco — a second 
fortified line along the Tolten river being the southern 
Inmndary. The country stretches eOst and west from the 
Cordilleras to tho Pacific. Within these limits there an* 
several tribes whose numbers have been variously estimated, 
but they probably amount altogether to about 40,000. 
They consist of four princi]>al divisions, each headed 


by its own prince. These, though independent of each 
other, form a bund or confederation for mutual defence 
against a foreign enemy. Each of these four great divisions 
is divided into five smaller ones, and these are again sub- 
divided into nine districts or septs. The numbers five and 
nine have a mystical charaeter among the Amueanians. 
Leaders of all the subdivisions pass on their (•dices as 
hereditary to their sons in the order of primogeniture ; 
and the whole body of the chiefs or caciques form the 
nobility. The caciques compose the great rouui il of 
the nation, whith meet*, annually under a great tiee fiir tins 
transaction of public business. As a matter of fact no 
decision come to at one of these diets is accepted by the 
people in general unless the latter admit its propriety: for 
the clansmen, being free and armed, rigorously impost, limits 
on the exercise of authority. Polygamy is the rule, at hast 
among the caciques, two and three wives being common in 
a chief’s household. The Aiaueanians di\ide their years 
into seasons, months, and days. Their year is di\ i«l**d into 
twelve c«//P7i, or moons, of thirty da\s each, and five days 
are added to the last month. They divide the natural day 
into two equal part**, and these again they subdi\ Me into 
pa its, six for the day and six for the night; thus their 
naffnntu, or hour, is equal to two of ours. 

The c.nly sciences which they cultixate are ontory, 
poetry, and medicine. Oratory is highly prized by them. 
The poetry consists of laudations of the prowess of their 
heroes. The language, whi< li is sedulously kept pun* from 
foreign idioms, is very copious. The only books rxKting 
in this language are catechisms, mm mens, jnay«-rs. and 
other religious books, tiniislat ou t-i > emposod by tin- demits, 
to whose labours we are also debted for most of tho 
grammars and dictionaries of this tongue. 

The Araueaiii.m pantheon contains three fit not fonr 
di\inities, a Supreme Creator, a god of gooifl"ii gud of e\il, 
and perhaps a god of war. Religious rites* and » ereiuoiiio^ 
there are few. Exorcisms by the machis, or w i-e \m men, 
and the sacrifice of some animal under the shade of the 
d»7//mV. or white eiiinanmn tree, are among tin* few that 
the Araueanian*. an* known to practise. They .fid believe 
in a future state, and at the death of a cacique sacrifice * 
his horse to keep him company; while the eo*M tribe bin y 
hirn in his canoe. Marriage by capture exists among them 
in :i ceremony of a very remarkable kind. The bridegroom 
approaches the bride’s house oil horseback, ami carries 
her off with him. in spite cf the apparent opporitn :i *>f her 
family, on his steed. The custom must hate 1 ceil in 
existence long before the Araucanians could ha\e pn-srssed 
or even have seen horses, which were unknown m their 
neighbourhood a little more than three centuries ago. Ir. 
has, however. Minived the introduction ol these animals 
and the remarkable changes in their way of life which 
butt'd have boon caused by it. They are not nomad, blit 
intelligent and industrious agriculturists, who, however, 
occasionally shift their abodes in search of more fertile soil, 
or for other reason*;. They live in well-built her. -is. tho 
interiors of which are clean and neat. They are usually 
built near the hanks of rhers. in which during summer tho 
men bathe several times a day, and in winter at least once 
a day. Tho moral education of the children is^yot more 
constrained than their physical. Their parents instruct 
tho males in the management of arms, and in speaking 
their language with freedom, elegance, and puritv. allowing 
them to do everything without restraint; they very seldom 
inflict on them any corporal punishment, as in their opinion 
this practice tends to degrade them and moke them cowards. 

Tin* Araucanians are of a moderate stature, strong, 
muscular, and w il built, and naturally have a very martial 
nir. Their colour, like the rest of the natives, is that of 
copper, Although somewhat lighter; their face is ovaI, their 
eyes small, but lively and full of expression, the nosa 
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rather flat, the month pleasing, with fine regular teeth; 
t he legs well formed and muscular, with small and flat feet. 
They manufacture their own clothing, which is becoming 
and even picturesque. They seem to combine much of the 
civilization of the ancient Mexicans and Terminus, with a 
freedom from barbarism and a love of liberty to which tho.su 
races were strangers. They arc bold, intrepid, courageous, 
and fearlessly expose their lives when the liberty of their I 
country is at stake. They are also exceedingly jealous of 
their honour; hospitable, lamest, grateful, generous, and 
humane to the enemies they ha\e conquered; but are 
addicted to intoxication, and under its influence they sink 
to the lc\el of the most irreclaimable savages. 

From the time of their invasion in 1537, the Araueanians 
sustained an almost uuiutcniiptcdwarugain.*t the Spaniards 
for nearly 3o0 y ears. It was not until 1773 that Spain was | 
forced to acknowledge the Araueanians as an independent 
nation. In l«t>0 a curious episode commenced in tin* | 
rehtiniis between Chili and tin* Araueamius. lhe chiefs | 
- >f the Lit ft *• had alvvay s defended themselves bravely against ■ 
*l»c Spaniards. and the Chilians had not subdued them: | 
hut li-r sewi.il y ears th«*i o had been niiiii.ihle relations 
1'ctw ( eii t b« u:. Los Angiles h.nl been made the capital. ; 
.■•siic tfits i, id Lh*. n built in the pio\ nice, the curbi* 
pis-id thioiigii s.ifiiv. and travelling niinlianrs brought 
the i hjeits di sin d bv the i.ntiws, and earned awav tin* 


trunk is quite straight, reaching to a height of 160 feet. 
The branches are horizontal, in whorls of five or six, and 
decreasing in length towards the top so as to form a 
pyramid ; they are thickly covered with scale-like, sharp- 
pointed leaves, more than an inch broad, hard and woody. 
Tho cones are os large as a man's head, growing at the 
ends of tho branches. As tho seeds are nutritious and 
palatable, tho vast forests afford the Araueanians an 
inexhaustible s apply of food. When the seeds are ripe, 
towards t^e end of March, the cones fall to pieces, ami the 
seeds lie in such abundance on the ground that only a 
small part is consumed. The wood is heavy, but very 
solid and hard, taking a beautiful polish. The resin is 
used by the Chilians medicinally, ns a diuretic, as a remedy 
for ulcers, for strengthening fractures, and for headaches. 
The Chili pine is useful for ornamental purposes, and 
grows as far north ns Dunrobin in Scotland. 

Aruucuria Jirasilicnsis (the Brazil pine) is similar to 
the last, but is more spreading; the lcn\es are not so still', 
are longer, and overlap one another inou* loosely, 'l he 
scales of the cone also differ in Inning a spiny point, 
turned downwards. This species is found in thvfonsts 
of Minns a pro\incc of Brazil, where it attains the height 
of ion fret. The seeds arc edible, and the resin is used m 
making candles. 

Araucaria Jiulti is more limited in its habitat thin 


pi. 'dm !* of til* o untry in exchange. In lMio, however, ! peihnps any other member of the vegetable kingdom ; it is 
l’t « : * 7i Imii'tii. mu "i Unlif Anton. c louneiis. who ■ found at the top of ail extinct volcano on one of the inlets 

! i*i ii*r.i s. jj., in (_n:r. wanben.i to tin* Ar.im.mi.in*. mar New Caledonia. The volcanic ash amongst which it 

• : : vd :• w a!n tie cint uci* <*f the people and tin . glows i.* as hard as a rock, but in winter rain falls m gn-.it 

i f »■ e . i tk. c .utp;. *. dit lin*d li’UiM.lf h.iig and quantities. It grows to the height of 50 fiet. its la. tin lies 

’ ■*■ t. :• :.•* i‘ie...». :y. -uar. s 1 • • ^ t • » as*, rtitg his are much more numerous than those of the Chili pm», 

’■Lp. >* .’.d i. * t:.n in-, .uni *mned«d :u lairing ' and the scales of the cone have a sharp point which 

• ■’g- ^ :* « f f- !!'»w. i-.. t<> wi.un lie proiuLwl the j pi eject* an inch from the surface. 

xt* ’.'■*■ i. 't'.v.-ir !.*. \\ lii!«* tr.uillmg for tiiis ; .1 rnucaria liidwilli is named after Mr. Bidw ill, w ho has 

. iwtV'i. 1 «a* in tiap »l by a M-n.mt. who j dt-M.iihed it as it grows on the Brishane Mountains, and 

‘Pi - i «..■■ < . i'..iis of i.i» i-.iuir. A party *.f s-iLi'uis | mar Moretoii Bay. Australia. He says that, as he saw 

v i ;* - i a A i q. ti.ie.l L:m in leinuuy. 1>0’2; the king i the trees glowing thickly in the fou*ht», the only living 

* -■** . pri"*.!’. ir.ii tie* ku.gd* Hi waM-xtingui'-heil I blanches were quite at the summit, occupying peihaps 

w;*i. «’.t a b;. w. M. l«nvn* was *ub*rqiiH.tIy hboi.ited i «*nly one- thirtieth part of the whole height, Hill to J50 
i« t" 1 Aitieingh tin* country was nude a j fiat, ami that these branches are only 1J inch thick, and 
’ !• v.: • •* • : t i .i: -i!!u tin i.iptuie of the •’king" in 1*02, j ulmiit 12 feet long; from these to about lialf-way ih.wn 
X'. ■■ .V i .S' u. * tt..i it lain a large amount of imlepemh m e. there an* several dead blanches. Then* is no doubt. l,«.w- 
IL«y i.« .vevir. b. ing giadualiy lcducrd to somewhat | ever, that the trees would have quite another look if giown 
•u',« li' n. ai.'l '■'■me s.-ttl. ments i.f Chilians have j in the open. The seed is twice ns large as in the Chili 

■ n f'i:..m . .n« :.g-t t!.»m. An int'-n -tii g account of a ! pine, very sweet before it ripens, and ill this condition 
virit the mi. .:rvi,f tii« Aiamani m- is given in Mi. j is eaten iavv by the natives, Imt when ripe is pounded 
a B« vil's -l !.:Ji . Nlvi't* b'-> .if Chili ami the Chilian* » and made into cakes. The vvssl is very close grained and 
'i'.:.' g tii W.,i •! 1 *’ ( Ltiidoii. j durable. The leaves, instead of being pressed (losJv to 


ARAUCARIA i* a genu* * f lohitMoiis tries of the j the brain ldets, stand out almost at light angles. '1 be 


tin*. Ann a i; i.i . It is known fioin tie* oth< r genera by 
t •.* i .:n*r* I c . :: g n any eiil*. ai.d by the scales having a 

• lig-* .»• I. 1. lie !»■ are *■. veil *neii**s, each lestrii ted 

!. '.j.- jiai *. Mii.tr haality in the -outliern hemisphere. 

1. r. m. jk.ibl- for their \a*t si/e and the singularity 

1 tl. # .1 L.ahi 2 .**. slid' and rigid in s«.rne, and *’ graceful as 
1 ii f ather* * in others, t. •/. in Araucaria tsctUa. 

A 'inn tinbricata (the Chili pine or monkey puzzle') 


cones are about D inches long ; the scales 4 inches long, 
standing straight out from the centre, witli points ‘*m> 
still 1 as to picric tliirk gloves.” 

Araucaria Cunninghamii (the Moretoii liny pine) has 
for its habitat a long range of !)00 miles along the eastern 
coast of New South Wales. It is described by Cunningham 
as attaining its greatest height, 130 feet, within the infiu- 
em*e of the sea- air. But it decreases in size inland until 


. : 1 lie kr.-w:, t.Il 17*2. when the botanist Pavoii 

. . . ..j.i •: to it.* f. 1 1 i \ « haunts in the mountains 

: ■. Ai. vi * \ni \ s Iriti'an* of S« utl.ern t.'lnli. A little 
r 1'* » pp g v. it i ■ 1 till tiimtiv. and wjnte .hi inter* «ti. g 
- ,f <■ * ‘l it h. "' Irivl-j i;i JVi'ith Amerif.i." He says 
ti. i* » * * V. f . r. Ant m o .in-i Vabi. 1 .a foie-t * of ibis tree gn.iv 
•' •> 1 o:.g tiii we*t«rn ‘!ope-<d tin* And*- fn in the *now- 
1 (. I -c.f it 200') {fit beluW It. hut tii.lt /ill ti er S'.Utll it 
^ * •’ i ') r(, .ounta;i.h of a vejy moderate il.-.ation n.-ar 
the “ ... ‘ 1 be Coroovdoo. a irionnta*n that rises opposite 

Cl..l< ■ . . ’add'd from its fo.,t to the miou -line with huge 
P' ' ■ ■ ' •'* lUtiml 4 -ei s. , . . St* • ji ro« kv ridg'-s, 
■ • * 1 '* water, are its fivourite habitat.' ” 'lhe 


it disappears altogether at 30 miles from the coast. Thu 
eon* a are 3 inches long; tho scales have winged maigiiw, 
with spiny points turned backwards. 

Araucaria cxctlm (the Norfolk Island pine) was dis- 
covered by Captain Cook on his second voyage. It is a 
in ignifieeiit tree, gri/wing very straight to a height some- 
tar.es of 200 feet, 'l he lower 60 feet are without brnnclies, 
and im .'iMirc as much an 27 feet iu circuinfercr.ee. '1 he 
coi M'S in form resemble a globular pino-applo. The woo*l 
is wry heavy, ami is suitable in building for inside work. 
1 la* knots are t losc-gruined and suitable for tunilng. This 
upeci'-s ii found in Australia, New Caledonia, Norfolk 
Inland, and the Isle of Tines, 
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Araucaria Cookii is found on New Caledonia and New which lies on the ordinary route from Bagdad to Mosul, in 
Hebrides. In many respects it resembles the Norfolk 36° 11* N. lat., according to Niebuhr's observations. It is 
Island pine. situated between the Little and Croat Zab (the Lyons), but 

ARAUCA'AZJE, a tribe of the Conxper.v, includes, nearer the hitter, in a hilly and tolerably fertile district, 
according to Bcntliain and Hooker’s Genera Plantnnini, Part of the town, which consists of wretched houses built 
tho orders Aoatiiisi, Akaltakia, Cunrinoiiamia, and of sun-dried bricks, is on a hill, and part around it. The 
SciAimriTYS. This tribe is distinguished from other population is about 4000, chiefly Kurds.. Arbela has 
conifers by tho scales of the female cone being very given name to the last great battle between Alexander and 
numerous, overlapping in several spiral series; the scale, Darius, n.r. 331, in which the latter was completely 
which hears the inverted ovules or young seeds, is fixed defeated. The battle actually took place at tiaugumela, 
closely to the bract ; and tho seeds urn either not winged, about 20 miles distant ; and it was only in the subsequent 
or only at the sides. The Araucaria) are found in China pursuit that Alexander arrived at Arbela, where lMiiu*> 
and Japan, Australasia, the islands of the Pacific, and bad left his treasure and baggage. 

South America. AR BITRAGE is the name given to tlio^e financial 

ARAU RE, a city of Venezuela, situated on the river transactions which consist in dealing between markets, in 
Acarigua. in the province of Apurc. It stands in the heart order to take advantage of such differences of prices a*, 
of a large pastoral district, and its inhabitants pay iniuli arise from l»«cal m* temporary causes, 
attention to the rearing of cattle. Cotton and coffee are In evny stock exchange or bourse in Kurope and Aim- 
cxtcnsively cultivated. The population of A rauru is about riea business i> done in securities which, from their wide 
lu,000. dispersion, possess an almost international character. These 

ARAVULL'I is a mountain range of northern India. 1 being in the shape of bond" or shares pav able to bearer, ami 
whieh extends in the direction of N.X.K. for about 300 ■ being hugely held by bankers and financiers, me cent inuallv 
miles tl) rough the Rajputana states and the British district • changing bunds, and ai** subjiat fnipient fiiu tuations 
of Ajmere-Mbairwara. Its breadth is various; from the ! in price. Such stocks are those of the chief Kun peau 
southern extremity to the fortress of Komuhnair it extends ( and I’uitcd States lean", with the exception of the British 
about t»0 miles from \V. to E., and is comjiosrd of numerous | funds, the shares ami obligations of the Lcmbai do- Venetian 
high ridges, generally running S.W. and N.K. To the noitli j railways, and in a lesser degicr ccitain Anierie.m railwav 
of Koimitmair it forms one uninterrupted and compact j hond.s ami shales, whit h are laigi ly Inld in Liu ope as vvcil 
lange of table- land, from fi to 20 miles in width. '11ms , as the l nited States, Olfieial ami m .vsj .iper telegrams, 
it continues up to the town and valley of Ajmere, where it i giving the prices of the prim ,: d 'cruiitjcs, are fn-< Jv ex- 
b« gins to break into lofty ridges, sending out branches dunged between the various mo, e\ uarkets; but it is tin* 
w deli terminate to the south of Knnoond and Kewaiee. business of the aibitragmr to be a little befordi.uul with 
Ibis mountain chain does not rise to moie than about 1 these, and by means of private telegrams or letters to take 
3000 feet above the level of the sea; but the extreme the first advantage of the difference in priee^^iis involves 
steepness of its declivity to the west renders it impossible the purchase or sale in one stock exchange ."and the corre- 
for the boldest invader to attack India on this side. To , spending immediate sale or puich.w in another, at Midi a 
toe north it is skirted by the Indian desert, a country , difference in price a> will cover the cost attending tin* two 
which rather lesemhles the high plains of Persia than the transactions and the tiansferof the s, unities fr..m the one 
Sahara of Africa. 'Ihe southern extremity of the Aravulli 1 place to the other, find love a profit to the operator, 
range is united to the \ indhya Mountains by an extronn ly j Other bianehcs of this kind of 1 airiness in bullion. <oiu. 
billy and broken country, extending from Kdur to Luna- ! and bilk are veiy successfully woi kid by many of the lead- 
wara, on the river Myhie. occupying all the country on ing tiiuiuul bouses of Kurope. but the trim is iliiclly u*ed 
the upper part of that river and its brunches, and joining to designate ti.Misactioii'* in securities, 
the Yiudhyu Mountains near (Jiauipauair. This i.uigc is ARBITRA TION is the adjudication upon a matter in 
composed of rocks of primitive formation, granite, quartz, j controversy between individuals bv a pu«M.n appointed by 
compact dark-blue slate, gneiss, and syenite. The peaks I the paitics. The person appoint! d to adimlhate is called 
present All almost dazzlinglv white appearance, from the j an arbitrator or referee. The matter on wbi«b be js jp- 
presencu of enormous masses of quart/, which lesemhles | jioiutcd to adjudicate is said to be referred or submitted to 
perpetual snow. The highest peak is Mount Abu, which nrhitiutioii. His judgment is called an award. Tho nuttu.** 
attains an elevation of 6700 feet. Garnets, rock crvstal, that can be referred to mbitration are such as may be the 
and some inferior kinds of emerald are found. subject of an action at law or a suit in equity. An agree- 

AR AXES. Sec A has. ment t*» refer anv dillV reiuvs which mav hereafter arise is 

ARBALEST or AR'BLAST (Iovtin, arcubalifita — not in it.^elf binding, for the panics cannot be compelled 
from awns, a bow, and 6a//o, to cast or shoot), a cross- 1 to name an arbitrator. But an agiecmcnt may be made to 
bow’. This machine appears to have been derived from the ! refer any dispute that may arise to arbitration, with acon- 
larger ballii/tffi and w'as probably introduced into Knglmid dition of certain jM*naltics, to be paid by the paity who 
by tho Normans, who used it with great effect at the battle shall refuse to agree in the appointment of an aihitrator. 
of Hastings. Tho arrows used for tho cross-bow were Any limuhi r of persons maybe named as ai hit ra tors; if 
called tjuarrtlti from the French carrtaux* a term which the number is even, it is usually provided that, if they are 
indicates the square form of their heads. See Aiu iikiiy. divided in opinion, a third person shall be appoint^. called 
AR'BE, an island in tho Gulf of Quantum, m the an umpire, to whose sole decision the matt ei is then ref erred. 
Adriatic Sea. Its surface, which is very mountainous, has A dispute may be referred to arbitration, either — 1, 
an area of about 23 square miles; it contains four valleys, when there is an action or suit already pending between 
which have a very productive soil. It produces wine, olives, the parties relating thereto ; or 2. when there is no muIi 
tigs, corn, and timber; these, together with its fishery, salt- action or suit. 

pans, and numerous flocks, afford lucrative occupation to its 1. In tin* former ca.sc the reference mav be made at any 
inhabitants, who Are about 4000 in uumher. The chief stage of tho proceedings. If before trial, it is effected by a 
town is Arbc, which lias n good harbour, and is the see of a judge's order, or .i rule of the court of law, or an order of 
bishop. The island is included in the Austrian province the court of equity in which the action or suit is brought; 
of Dalmatia. if at the trial, l»v an older of Nisi I'rius. which may after- 

ARBI'LA (now Arbil or Krbil), a miserable village wards be made a rule of court. The usual mode of pro- 
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feeding in n rase referred to mhitrntion, xxhore an action 
is pending, is for the parties to consent that a verdict shall 
he given for the plaintiff for the damage.** laid in the de- 
claration, subject to the award of the arbitrator. 

1 he person named as arbitrator is not lxnmd to accept 
the office ; but having accepted he is compelled to proceed 
^\ith it, and a refusal to do so renders him liable to damages. 
If the arbitrator refuses to act that reference is at an end, 
unless the contingency has been provided for. 

The order of reference usually provides, that the award 
shall be made within a certain period, ami if the aibitrator 
lets the day pa*s without making his award his authority 
ceases; but a clause is usually inserted to enable the arbi- 
trator to enlarge the time. 'Hie authority of an arbitrator 
ceases as soon as lie has declared his award. 

The extent of an arbitrators authority depends entirely 
on the terms of the reference. It may either he confined 
t«> the action pending betwe* n the parties, or it may im lude 
any other specified grounds of dispute, or all disputes and 
e* utro\ersies whatever existing between them at the time 
of the reference. \Yh'*ie the matters rcfcired to him aio 
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oi.irid ;t.r validity; o: idiulnr any ini'C'-miut t 1; is 
1-on comm.ttcd by tie* arbltiutor. 

\\ Li •! tlfl^nxard has h, . n mad • and delivered, if r ( f 
th'* ymt - s r<-iri'> *» to comply with it. the other mav bring 
an a« tn>u agiin-t h :, n on tie- award. Hut the mo«t • ffiei.-nt 
Mriciv i-* t*- apply to the court f.,r an attachment, grounded 
< M t: ** i.tunpt i f c«>urt whiih has been guilty of by 
di-i bexm_* ?! e order i ! refer**!!' **. 

Wliei.. 1:: the tn/is il ncti« n. a x erdiet lias been taken, 
to a rebroi.ee. th«* mw*i es-Jul party may enter a 
j'idgi <ut and sue rut e\ecut!> n for th* whole d image*. 
c< rti: ; . d by the arbirnt* r. If oth» r matt* rs t.i— iilt *» those 
in d’tb re T a e in tii** r*i*.'i bo r'f-iml. th»* axvard as to snrii 
mat « i rs i.e, < i.iy h* mfnrced by action, attachment, « r 
execr.t!* 

When r." net. on has !.«•» rs commenced *j 1P jiarti* s max* 
refer th* ir n r.c.-s t** at bit rati* n by mutual Agp*«*im nt." 

ii-t >u n ;**i« n may be m writing or by ptr*-?i . ir, which 
1 » c t-m*idi' ht*U c.'S^., howixer. lit* sul-mis-iMi rannot be 
]’i -, .'‘.'* a /..!*■ of court; but by ti • Comim-u I aw j’rticedure 
At *. 1 w .j 1. ***. *-ry agreement or ••■lbiribsion t** aibitrati* n bv 
w. r — tl»«r by ii*e«l <r if.dim.i,-,.* in writing, not 
m;d*: •>* d nay h** made a rul- «.f anv of the division* 


j the matter in dispute is one of account, it shall bo lawful 
for such court or judge, on tho application of either, to 
compel an arbitration. 

By ail Act of Parliament passed in 1859 railways were 
j specially empowered to settle all disputes between them- 
I selves by arbitration; and public opinion and legislation 
! have of lato years been very much in favour of adopting 
this course of proceeding wherever practicable. It has 
recently been acted on with success in trade disputes be- 
tween masters and men ns to the rate of wages, hours of 
' labour. &e. The “ Kmployors and Workmen Act ” of lX7. r » 
provides for recourse being had to arbitration whenever 
possible. See PitrnnoMMEs. 

Arbitration, ill international law, is one of the recog- 
nized inodes of terminating disputes between independent 
nations. It lias been by some regarded as a universal 
substitute for war, but hitherto there has been no inclina- 
tion on the part of independent states to submit any but 
i secondary questions to tjie decision of neutral parties. Tho 
most important experiment in such arbitration was the 
tienovn Convention of 1872, with respect to tho losses 
indicted on American commerce by the Alabama during 
the Civil War. See Ai.au.ima. 

The only mode of referring a matter to arbitration in the 
Roman law* was by an agreement containing the names of 
the uihitratnrs, the matters intended to h«* rcfei red. ami 
an undertaking, under a penalty, to abide hy the aw aril. 

1 he rules applicable to arbitration among the Romans have 
been the foundation of the system in modern lGurnpc. 

Aiciiitkatimx in SroTi.ANi*. The system of aibitra- 
li' ti is a modification of that of the Roman law. T hi* 
submission, by which the parties agree to abide hy the 
decision of an arbiter, is a regularly executed contract. and 
it requires all the solemnities peculiar to the execution of 
du d** in Scotland. According to the practice by which, 
on the consent of the parties to that effect embodied in its 
'id-stance, a contract may be registered for cxeiution, the 
submission may contain a clause authorizing the decree to 
l*e pronounced on it to be registered for execution; and 
when so registered the at biter's decision is in the same 
position as the decree of a court. It was formerly usual to 
embody a danse of registration for execution against the 
ai biter if he failed to gixe a decision. This practice is now 
di'tiMil, hut it is still held, according to the doctrine of the 
civilians, that an arbiter who haB accepted the submission 
can be judicially compelled to decide. Where there were 
! two arbiters, and action ivns raised Against one of them, 

I either to concur with the other or name an oversinan 
I ( umpire), ** the court, without entering on the question 
how far a sole arbiter is bound to decide, were elear that 
against one of two arbiters the conclusions of the action 
win* ill founded.” ( White v. Fergus, 7th July, 1790, M. 

The decree arbitral must be executed with tho usual 
‘'i.h-mnitics of written deeds in Scotland. A submission in 


1 ' r May-sty's High o urt * f .1 'tire. 

'1} • r»* ur*‘ no mea.--, of comp* "in:: the attendance of wit- 
i:'***i s r'-r s the arbitrator ti.*- power of ad:iiiiiiKt**iiiig 
•'*' r -it.i until th** sahiiii".' is in. oh* a rule of couit; but 
** '* "Jtv *■*• a ml — if }: iv.* ugried to be examined — 

* ■ “ r *> iir " -Wf r . r hi-fi if a judge, or in the coun- 
i r \. is lore a f liiiii --ii n»-r. T ii* y may. howevi r, he ex- 
: On i.ed wg.Vii.t luxirig b»-»*ii ‘Woin. if no objection !s iriiub* 
t^- it at th‘* time. 

Ii " *' ir‘s rannot enforce p* rf* rmarn e of the award by 
at t.* r. r ; ti.e ni !v remedy is an action on the award 
* i j-iih*T on the atTe#*ment *.f Kibmi^^ion. 

l»v ?,.*• (,*. n Law l'rf/ceiliiii* Aft. 1^-Vi. a judge can 
f-rocr i . pr**f edings to 1/e stayed where an agreement to 
n-i'-r s b»-i rrvb*. Rv t Li - A#-t also, if it appear* to 

toe ' of the ff.nrt or a judge, at any time after j 

i.ie »>ut .'<** v.r.t. that i:» the case *J an action pending i 


whiih the nrhiters arc not named is not binding on the 
parti****. If there be more tlmn one arbiter the decree is 
not valid unless they be unanimous. An oversman may he 
n.un-d in the Hibmission, or the arbiters may Ik* empowered 
to chf-f.se one. It is a condition precedent to any refer- 
i in i* to an oversman that the arbiters ore not unanimouN, 
and the proceedings of an oversman are null if there i* im 
differf nee of opinion. The over smati*s decree must bear 
that the arbiters differed in opinion. A time during which 
tin* Hibmission is to be in force may be fixed with or with- 
out n power of prorogation. It hoe become a practice that, 
when a blank space is left In tho submission for the period 
of it* continuance, that period ie held to be a year. Where 
there i* no such blank it is presumed that the submission 
subsists for the period of what is called u thc long prescrip- 
ts ii," viz. forty years. 

A&'BXbAST. See Arbalest. 
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AR'BOIS, n town of France in the department of Jura, belongs to horticulture. Arboriculture is a branch of 
5s prettily situated on tlio Cuisanre, in a deep valley 940 agriculture, but fonnerly it was not necessary to pay 
feet above the sea. It has a college and 0000 inhabitants, trmch attention to the subject, owing to the natural 
who manufacture earthenware, paper, oil, and leather, and abundance of forests. In the fifteenth century the want 
tiadc in the excellent white wines of the district, which of timber hegan to be fc*lt in England, and has ever since 
wore celebrated as early ns the fifteenth century. There been steadily increasing. A great impuls**. and a proper 
are iron-works, hydraulic saw-mills, nitre-works, and imr- direction, was given to Arboriculture bv the publication in 
scries in the town. 16C4 of Evelyn’s “Silva”; and the introduction of Mutable 

ABHOR VITJE is the common name given to the foreign trees was rendered more easy by the establishment 
genus Thuya or Thuja, which belongs to the group in the saint! century of botanic gardens in xarious parts < f 
<Vimi|'.ssini:.h, of the natural order Conikkk./k. Then* Europe. State departments hate recently been created in 
are twelve species of Thuya, some of them natives of India and oil the Continent for the care and due mainten- 
North America and others of Eastern Asia north of the anee of the existing forests. 

tropics. The name arbor vit® (tree of life) was given by Trees are planted for various purposes, for ornamenting 
riusius. but for wlmt reason is uncertain. In China the cities and gardens, increasing the beauty of a l.mdseap. . 
name “hak M (everlasting life), and in Japan “biha” (tree giving shelter to cattle and corn Kinds, and al>o\c all f« r 
of life), is given to native species. The name Thuya is timber. When making choice of trees for ornament tan* 
from the Greek an African tree with sweet -smelling should be taken that they sue appropriate to the diameter 
wood. The name tuc* also occurs* and both these names of their surroundings. Pines, for instance, should not lx* 
are connected with It/*, to burn as an offering to the planted along the approach to a house, as they suggest 
gods. It is not known what tree is referred to, but rather the bleak hilNide than the comfort and repose of a 
probably it was either an arbor vita* or a juniper. Hie dwdling-liouse; the weeping willow suits an uitifiei.il lab* . 
wood of the free was both burned as a perfume and made wl.oio the wieping birch, being a wild t;<<*. would be ou: 
into costly furniture. It was very durable and finely of place. Em* general ornament tin* poplar and elm aie 
variegated. very useful, also the laburnum, tulip tree, plane (cNpfci.ilij 

The trees of this genus are evergreen, with small leaves in towns), oaks, cedars, firs, cypress, ginko, arbor xitie, 
fitting closely one ou*r the other and arranged in four rows holly, box, jew : in warm situations the evergreen oak max 
round the In anclilets, which arc generally flattened. Hie be used; m.ir the sea the sjeamoro, tamarisk, mapb\ 
st iim ns and pistils arc in separate flowers, bur on the pinaster, elder; for a sterile sandj' soil tl e ‘ eotoh pine and 
s roe tree, in solitary catkins at the ends of brandies, birrh. 

Hu* rmie is not more than half an inch long, egg-shaped. Trees an* of great value in g: .ii. shelter to rorn-l.imU 
The scales are arranged in opposite pairs, opening when the and live stock, blit if the plantations are too numerous they 
seeds arc ripe, and not falling with them. The innermost j prevent that ficc circulation of air which is so necc^aiy. 

and < utennost pairs of scales are without seeds; between j >\ hat can be done in the wav of ilotbing a^/iproduetixr 

these are from one to three pairs with two or three seeds * surface of shifting sand may hr seen in the oomph te t*l; mgi* 
at the base of each scale. Thu yd Occident at is (the western which lias taken place on the sea-rinae of Ga^conx since 
or American arbor vita*) is n large slmib or small tree, 40 j 1789, when M. llrcnnuitier began sowing mtiU of pinaster, 
or AO feet high, a native of Kortli A inar it -a. from Canada In Great Britain mm ride planting was initiated by the Earl 
to the mountains of Virginia and the Carolinas. It is not 1 of Leicester and Sir Fowdl Buxton. Heath lamK in 

so frequent in the southern states, but is found there on i Scotland arc now i-xteurixcly planted xxitb puli'*, and it 

the steep banks of mountain torrents. In the northern ! has bien found that the timber i** more durable than if 
states df America it is sometimes called the white cedar, j grown on richer soil. 

but more commonly arbor xit®, It grows best in cool Trees grown for timber are conxcuii utlv divided into 
moist places, on the borders of rix-ers and lakes, and in conifers and broad-leaved tree*, and tin **•• latter again into 
sxvmnps, some of which it covers to the extent of at) to 100 bard-wood and soft-wood tree*. The mo-*t iro-fnl conifer'* 
acre**. The stem of this' tree seldom rises straight from me the birch. Scotch pine, spruce Hr. and rilver fir; f*»r 
the ground, but makes a short bend before it becomes these, according to l>r. Hugh Clegborn. “arc the trees 
straight. On this account it is difficult to obtain trunks which, in most parts of Britain, pioducc the greatest 
of any length, and although the timber is very durable it quantity of timber in their trunks relatixely to that on- 
is not Hindi used in building. For fenec-vrork, however, ! tained in their brandies and in tlu* slimiest time.” llard- 
it is largely used, as it lusts very nmch longer than other ' wood trees are the slowest growers, hut. on the other hand, 
wood. In Great Britain the American ntbnr vita* is • their wood is the hardest and most durable. Among 
planted as an ornamental slirnb, for which purpose it j these are the oak, ash, dm. boedi. hornbeam, swi-et chest - 
ilonrishcs best, in low, bmnid, and sheltered situations; , nut, sycamore, birch, walnut, and robinia. 1 lie soft-wood 
but the foliage turns brownish during the winter, ami the i trees are of faster growth than these last, but are not so 
shrub shoulfl therefore be ax’oided for this purpose. It is ! durable. The most profitable are the poplar, willow, alder, 
useful in nursery gardens for shelter, especially as it is of ! lime tree, and horse chestnut. The conifers yield resinous 
rapid growth. The cones arc small, scarcely a quarter of ; products, which in some parts of the Continent are a source 
an inch in length; the seeds aro flattened, winged nil of profit. 

round, with a notch at the apex. Thuya orient a\i$ (the j In planting trees attention should be paid botb to the 
Oriental or Chinese arbor vitae) is a native of rocky sit na- i soil nnd climate. Tlu* articles on the various trees will 
tions in »Siheria and China, and on the mountains of Japan, j show the importance of this ; for instance, the oak prefers 
It is a loxv tree, and cnsily distinguishable from the J the clay soil of a valley; the Scotch pine a northern aspect 
American species by its denser foliage and lighter green } with a sandy loam and shattcry bottom: the deciduous 
colour. It is a hardy plant, and flourishes in the gardens 1 cypress ( Taxodiim distich urn) a warm climate and marshy 
nenr London, where it was first Introduced by Miller in 1 soil. As a general rule conifers aro most suitable for 
1762, The cones are half an inch long, composed of six elevated ground and poor soil; soft-wood trees for low- 
scales, each with two wingless seeds. lving moist lands; liard-xvood trees onlv grow w*ell in rich 

ARBORICULTURE (Latin, arbor , a tree) takes | soil at a moderate elevation, 
cognizance of all that lias to do with the planting and | Plantations should be formed in almost all oases, not by 
management of timber trees. The eare of fruit trees ) direct sowing, but by transplanting young trees from the 
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nursery. Conifers require to be moved early, certainly 
not later than in their third year; hard- wood trees, which 
have been transplanted in the nursery even' two years, 
may be left till their eighth or ninth year, but then need a 
rich deep soil and careful attention! Judicious pruning 
has a most important effect on t lie value of the timber. 
When brandies are to be removed it is better, as a rule, to 
prune them close to the stem when they are no thicker 
than the thumb. From l to (> feet is considered to he a 
good distance for planting. Thinning should soon begin, 
and be maintained continuously, for if performed only at 
long intervals the roots do not acquire such a good hold on 
the land as when they are allowed to accommodate them- 
selves at an even and giadual pace. The trees which are 
planted with a \iew to their subsequent removal by 
thinning are called nurses: for this purpose larch ami 
spiuce ,ue pieferred. '1 he nurses prevent the growth of 
side branches, and so incici-e the height of the permanent 
tiees; they aie also useful in sheltering from high winds 
and keeping down the growth of herbaceous plants. 

i Loudon's *• Arboretum et Frutioetum Biitannieiim ; ” 
Unger's *• Arboiu ultutr." 1 nJ 8; and Janus Biuvvn’s 
*■ Fen «ter.*' 1S71.) 

ARBROATH Auri:ui:< >i iiw n k. aisn Am Kiiimm 
im i\ . a srupoit and tewn in l'nihii'Ii'ic. Set hud. at the 
im utli of tie- **:nail : i\ **r Bn. tic « k. It h on the C.iledmii in 
1» utw ty. l.i n.ii*- L. s .l!. fni-i lcrf.ii. Id miles X.K. trom 
ami »3* N.N.I . of E.i'nburgh. The town is on 
tie * side i f tl.i* ii\‘ r in tin p.mrii if Aibr<* it li ; but tb* 
sni-url.s * j \ti »id eu the w»s* into tie .idmininj paiish 
of Vi.** m’s. 1 1 ; « • th’irih of which c< ntains a very 

iiitirt-ting « ttMi v. til;. tired *t' ne. on whuh is inscribed 
wi.it h ' li.ivnl by '“ime t" he the only legible Pictirii 
i:,-i iijit;- if., 'li.* re are s. u,.. p etur. -.pie r!i*t* mar the 

* -I. *.g \ .11 of An* I Ti'ti. • . 1 lie riettion *.f Arhro.it h 

i ■ . " * .4 i v il b.i! ;n ..alt's i . : 1 1 so. vvlim it renivni a 
]• ; ■ !, .it* :. I: is g.*vi 1 1 • d ’.y a u rp'-rite n • »f eighteen 

< r '. • :.e nf wl.'e:i i> pr* • ""t. Pi« \ ."US to the y. u 

1> »J *t -i nr • i •• r t* » 1* i: Lament, in n iijui.'-tmn 

w .* a Abts-tiea. M-'i.t.iei. lb I vie. and Bin bin. It is 
i.i a t } t » M- i.ti ui-ti.i t, w ;r.i ii lor.-ist* of 

M* ■ *: \ib r '»g... 1 » r f ir. Ibivie. a' «i I>i< thiii. 'I l •• 

pt T.e.’.ate n 1 1.* ]»a: ii unentaiy l.ni<r_h of Arbroath in 

L 1 v. i' J 1.7.o'* — I mar A guim ei mpaie l w :t I* 

1*71. w *!.' a 4-* U'.lri.h ’I brie w i-. f..rin. 1 1 y 

ii. t\ .i.r Aibn.it>. • ! bv Iva-g Wnhaiii in 117 m. 

..-id it'd t'« 'Ilifi, h a I !• » k* t. King J< in grint-l 
f a ’ ’ * a r :d bmgi'-es tli ■ f \tr.u nlin.iry privibge of 

a. ." v. g t ‘ - : : 1 t<‘ tl.ni- With til plan*- in lii.gl *ml. except 

I. !■ . fro.n tax*'. Brm • it.d ti.*- N ntti*ii nohb * 

■ *t * ! 1 a'* ■ m l.Jjo t«» ji ’-t tin- d im.** • f Edward 
M. \ ! ■ i-uudai: w.»- de'tioytd in l."iM». but con^idi r- 
■* !• \> k *f tr.* i !i"i.s ji| i < m.i.n. T l.»* h^t abbot 
" -■* ■* • U* .? • *1 ( iriiiui! lb it* !•. It i-. mi that the 

v th* i: j't i ir ».i% h. flowed in .Votlind next to 

Iio\ro>-:. f if tie bmiding'. the pir^h ilmih. 

dun * : : •;■-:!] w.tii v* ry ib-gi.it Gothic 

-rir* . .i I ,,.t"i l*r* 'hvti , un cbij.'i. ai.d the Jlfiti'li 

I- ’•* r * 1 ■' ' P 4hv's r, l f .XI- rh- If • -t * * .*.*•{*•» MOII-. Alto- _ 

^ • t ; • - t«an i •;.» 4':.' «■,-.!' < :> pirn* of w*.r*' q». 'I la* 

* i a har.d-.j'i.*- huieling. 7 in- re are a gM.d * 

| ‘‘o. exr-» U»n* s. a*..l i handsome market- « 

p ■»' » I:.' t*«wn C'fMa.ns a ‘■igi.ai tow*r. oOfe* t in height, 

fo: * ' pu. ;.o.se of if'uir.nr licafir.g with 1 1.»* Ibil Rock 

. 12 I/dJi-t d.-.t ir.t. Mo-^t of the houses ft re 

b. ...t ■ : t i.-d s iseistoi.e firm .j umes in the iH-iglibour- ! 

Fan of the High Mieet l*j<)ks well, blit most of 
lb** 1 '* i r •■‘..'‘■••ts arc narrow. 'IL#* town is w»ll drained 1 
: ■ 11 • pr.nei'-d maniifar tures n»* vam, spun i 

- 1,1 ' hemp, and sail-cloth. 'I here are many | 
tpifiiiiog* ‘ in the town aial neigbliourbood, thicfly f 


j driven by the river; several factories for tho manufacture 
! of sail-cloth, and some large foundries and tanneries. Tho 
! harlrour lms been much improved in recent years, and a 
; wet dock was constructed in 187(i. 

i The chief imports nro flax, hemp, bones, bark, 

1 hides, and timber. Tho exports are principally barley, 
potatoes, fish, sail-cloth, stone, &c. The number of 
vessels registered as belonging to tho port in 1885 was 
J l ((>000 tons). The entries and clearances each average 
about 300 (40,000 tons) per annum. The town is 
supposed to be the “ Fair port ” of Sir Walter Scott’* 

Antiquary.” 

ARBUTH NOT, JOHN* the son of a clergyman of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, was educated in the Uni- 
\erdtv of Aberdeen, where lie took his doctor’s degree in 
nmdiciuc, ami suhsequ(‘ntly came to London in pursuit of 
1 foitunc. Ho began by teaching mathematics as a means 
, of subsistence . but soon attracted notice ns a scientific 
writer. His extensive learning and conversational talents 
introduced him gradually into praetiee, and he bccaimi 
eminent in his profession. Arhutlmot was appointed 
plnsiciuu in oi dinary to (Jueen Anne in 170!*. ami ad- 
mitted a fellow of the College of l'lnsiciaus. lie had for 
some ve us before l>ci*n a fellow* of the Royal Society. His 
talent*, learning, and fascinating mamicis introduced him 
to an intimate cot respondent and friendship with Pope, 
Swift. Hay. Parnell, and other leading wit* of the period, 
whoweie all associated as members of the Sn iblerus Club. 
In 1711 h** engaged with Swift and Pope in a design to 
write a satire on the abuse of human learning in every 
branch. But the project was stopped, when nothing nnne 
than an im|»crfoct essay towards it had been diawn out, 
under the title of the first book of the - Memoirs of Mar- 
riniis Scriblcrus.” It is characterized t»\ a luilliauey and 
exuberance, not to say extravagance, of wit ami humour, 
which i» pretty sure to t«*mi*f any who has once read it to 
a M'ci.mi perusal. ** Uulliver’s Tiavids ” are said by War- 
bui t « "ii t« • lave been tirst intended as a pint c»f these 
m* u.i.ir*. Tli* 1 tieatisc, t)f the Art of Sinking in Poetry,” 
the *• Virgilins Kestanratus,” ami the report ** Str.idling r. 
s lib"*.” are detach.'d j*orti«ins of the same work. The 
humorous (M.lilicxl pamphlet of “John Bull,” whit h lias 
'•mil as the model for many jeux-d' esprit upon the same 
plan, i- generally believed to have been written bv Arbuth- 
n«*t. The queen’s death, and the consequent disasters 
w hit h b* fi-11 Ins friemls, deeply affected Aihuthnot’s spirit^. 
II«* lost Li* place nn»l oflieial residence at St. James’; hut 
he continued the practice of medicine with success, nml 
.■united bis intervals of leisure in writing papers of wit and 
humour. In 1731 he retired to Hampstead, in hope of 
some relief from his complaint of asthma. He died at his 
house in Cork Street, Burlington Ganieus, m February, 
173 . 0 . 

ARBUTUS, a genus of evergreen shrubs lrelmiging 
to th»* order Kick w# K.r. 'Jlierc are ten species, natives 
•*f l.mope. N ath America (from Oregon to Mexico), and 
South America. 'I he g» nu.s is characterized by the anthers 
having awns at the ba«k, by the numerous ovules in eax'h 
of the live cells of the ovary, and by its fruit being a berry. 
I be im-st remarkable sperimen is the Arbutus of Virgil, 
now culled Arbutut // wer/o, or the strawl»erry tree, from 
tie r< semblance U>rno bv its berries tluit well-known 
frmt. It is a native of the south of Kuro|a* and the 
Levant. In i>ur ganlens it proves a hardy evergreen tree, 
hometiiueft as much as 18 or 20 feet high, licaring its 
gr< **nHh-velb/w bloss<»ins in October and November, and its 
bright yellow and re<l berries, which are stndded with little 
projections, in November and tho succeeding months. Tho 
Oriental Arbutus (Arbutus nndrnchnt,) is superior to tho 
hist in beauty both of leaves and flowers, but It is much 
more tender, ami docs not bear fruit in Great Britain. It 
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is a native of the Levant. Arbutus hyhrida , or tlic mule 
arbutus, is apparently a hybrid between the two last, agree- 
ing with Arbutus Unedo in the general aspect of its foliage 
— which is, however, larger and more handsome — and with 
Arbutus andrachue in flowers and in the deciduous hark, j 
It is hardy and very ornamental, but it does not bear { 
berries. The other species aro chiefly American, and of j 
less general interest. I 

ARC (from the Latin arcus, a bow) signifies any part 
of a curve line. The straight lino which joins the ex- 
tremities of the arc is called its chord. | 

The practical method of finding the length of an arc is * 
as follows Divide the arc into a number of smaller arcs, . 
making the number large in proportion to the degree of 
accuracy required, and add together the chords of the 
smaller arcs. The sum of the chords will differ very little 
from the arc, even when the number of subdivisions is not 
very large. For instance, the arc of the quadrant of a 
circle, whose diameter is ten million of inches, is 7 ,H.j.V.i 8‘2 
inches, within half an inch. Divide this quadrant into ten 
equal parts, and the sum of the chords is 7,K4* r ).HlU 
inches; divide the quadrant into fifty parts, and the sum 
is 7,853, tifiU inches, which is not wrong by more than one 
part out of 2 4,316. Therefore, for every practical pur- 
pose, an arc of a circle (and the same may he said of every 
other curve) is the polygon made by the chords of a 
moderate number of subdivisions of the arc. 

ARC. JOAN OF, or JEANNE D’ARC, sumamed 
the “ Maid of Orleans," from her heroic defence of that city, 
was born about the year 1410 or 1411, in the little hamlet 
of Domremy, near the Meuse, and about 3 leagues south of 
Vaucoulcurs on the borders of Champagne. Her parents 
were humble and honest peasants. It appears from 
the copious depositions of witnesses from the neighbour- 
hood of Domremy, examined at .loan's trial, that she was 
unremitting in her prayers and other religious exercises, 
and was stmngly imbued, at a very early age, with the 
pievailing superstitions of her native place. 

During that period of anarchy in France, when the 
supreme power which had fallen from the hands of a 
monarch d< prived of his reason was disputed f» r by the 
rival houses of Oi leans mid Burgundy, the contending 
parties carried on war more by murder and massacre than 
by regular battles. At first the popular feeling was 
undecided; but when, on the death of ('hailes VI.. the 
crown fell to a young prince who adopted the Armngnne 
side, whilst the house of Burgundy had sworn allegiance to 
a foreigner (Henry V.) as a king of France, then, indeed, 
the wishes and interests of all tlm French were in fax otir of 
tho Armagruics, or the truly patriotic party. Remote as 
was the village of Doinicmy, it was still interested in the 
issue of the struggle. It xxas decidedly Amiagnac. and was 
strengthened in this sentiment bv the rivalry of a neigh- 
bouring village wliieh Adopted the Burgundian interest. 

Political and party interests were thus forced upon the 
enthusiastHf mind of Joan, and mingled with the pious 
legends which she had caught from the traditions of the 
Virgin. A prophecy was current, that a virgin should rid 
France of its enemies; and this prophecy seems to have 
been realised by its effect upon the mind of Joan. The 
girl, hv her own account, was about thirteen when a 
supernatural vision first appeared to her. She describes it 
as a great light, accompanied by n voice telling her to be 
devout and good, and promising her the protection of 
Heaven. Joan responded by a vow of eternal chastity. 
From that time the voice or voices continued to haunt 
her, and to echo the enthusiastic and restless wishes of 
hor own heait. Her own simple and early necount was 
that “ voices" were her visitors and advisers ; and that they 
prompted her to quit her nntixe place, take up arms, drive 
tho foe before her, and procure for the young king his 


coronation at Rheims. These voices, however, liad not in- 
fluence enough to induce her to set out upon the hazardous 
mission, nntil a hand of Burgundians, traversing and 
plundering the country, had compelled Joan, together with 
her parents, to take refuge in a neighbouring town ; when 
they returned to their village, after the departure of the 
marauders, they found the church of Domremy in ashes. 
Such incidents were well calculated to arouse the indignation 
and excite tho enthusiasm of Joan. Her voices returned, 
and incessantly directed lier to set out for France; but 
to commence by making application to Dc Raudiicnurt, 
commander at Vauconlcuis. Her parents, who were 
acquainted with Joan’s martial propensities, attempted to 
force her into a marriage ; hut she contrived to avoid this 
by paying a visit to an uncle, in whose company she made 
her appearance before the governor of Vaueoulcurs, in May. 
1428. De Baudricourt at first refused to see her, and, 
upon granting an interview', treated her pretensions with 
contempt. She then returned to her uncle’s atx>di\ where 
she continued to announce her project, and to insist that 
the prophecy, that “ France, lost by a woman (Isabel of 
Bavaria), should be saved by a xirgin from the frontiers of 
Lorraine.” alluded to her. She it was, she asserted, who 
could save France, and not ‘ l either kings, or dukes, nor yrt 
the King of Scotland's daughter" — an expression whirl: 
proves how well-informed she was as to the political events 
and rumours of the day. 

The fortunes of the Dauphin Charles at this time had 
sunk to the lowest ebb; Oilcans, almost hi- last bulwark, 
was besieged and closely press** 1 and the loss of the " battle 
of Herrings” seemed to take aw »y . 11 hope of saving the 
city from the English. In this crisis, when all human 
support seemed unavailing, Baudricourt no longer despised 
the supernatural aid promised by the dams^j* Dommnv. 
and gave permission to John of Metz and licit rim of 
I'oiilengy, two gentlemen who had Income com cits to the 
truth of her divine mission, to conduct Joan of Arc to the 
dauphin, They pim hased a limse for her, and at her * wn 
desire furnished her with male habits, and other necessary 
equipments. Thus provided, and accompanied by a re- 
speitab'e escort. Joan sot out fnnn Yanconleuis on tb- 
13th of February. 1 Her pi ogress through regims 

attached to the Burgundian interest, was perilous; but sh- 
at length arrived safely at Chiuoii ill the eleventh day 
after her departure fiom Vaueoulcurs. 

Charles, though he desired, still feared to accept the 
proffered aid, because he knew that the instant crx of Ins 
enemies would be, that lie had put his faith in smvtrv. and 
had leagued himself with the infernal powers. But. after 
much ceremonial and ciedulotis examination of her claims, 
her wishes were acceded to. and she received the rank of 
a military commander. The details of the militaix pro- 
ceedings. and her success in raising the siege of Orleans 
and performing her promise of having Charles crowned at 
Rheims, belong rather to the histories of Fiance and Eng- 
land than to her biography here. After the coronation it 
is stated she wished to retire to her native village; but 
the French court, unwilling to relinquish the support 
derived from her name, prevailed on her to continue her 
career. Jii an attack on l’aris she was ivpulacd and 
wounded, and while defending Coinpiegne she was taken 
prisoner in a sally, conveyed to Rouen, and there, at the 
earnest demand of the University of Paris, tried on a 
charge of sorcery, while letters exist proving the extreme 
reluctance of the English council to proceed to extremities 
against her. At length, however, the university prevailed, 
tiu* trial proceeded, and, after several months’ interro- 
gatories. the judges who conducted the trial drew from her 
confessions the articles of accusation. These asserted that 
Joan pretended to have had visions from the time when 
she was thirteen years old ; to have been visited by the 
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Archangels Gabriel and Michael, the saints Catherine and 
Margaret, and to have been accompanied by these celestial 
beings to tlu* presence of the Dauphin Charles ; that she 
pretended to know St. Michael from St. Gabriel, and St. 
Catherine from St. Margaret; that she pretended to reveal 
the future; and had assumed male attire by the order of 
God. I’ poll these charges her accusers wished to convict 
her of sorcery. Moreover, they drew from her answers that 
she declined to submit t* » the ordinances of the church, 
whenever her voices told her the contrary. This was de- 
clared to be heresy and schism, and to merit the punishment 
of tire. 

Thc-o articles were despatched to the University of 
Pari*, asid all the faculties agreed in coiuh inning such acts 
and opinion* a* impious, diabolical, and heretical. This 
judgment came hack to Kouen ; hut it appeals that many 
of tip- assessors were unwilling that Joan should he con- 
demned : and even the Knglish in authority seemed to think 
imprisonment a sufficient punishment. At length she was 
brought forth tn a public scatluld at Kouen. and the Bishop 
of Bum' ai* proceeded to read the sentence of condemnation. 
whi«.h was to be followed by burning at the stake. Whilst 
it was ii.nlirg. e\ < rv exhortation w.i« used, and, Joan's 
c u rage tor Mice failing, she giv<* utterance t«> words of 
Ci r.trition. and expressed her willingm>s to submit, and 
savr hiTM If from the riatnes. A written form of confession 
\\a*» :r*rantly prcduml and nad to her, and Joan, not 
hie wing law to write, rigned it with a doss. Her 
** uteiiiv wi* commuted to j»rp<tual Im; rhonment, “to 
tb.- h’.'i. l'i of g»nf ami tiie water of anguish." She was 
hon.e la k fn<m the scatb-hl to prison : whiM tho*y who 
b id e. nit' t«» s» e the sight diNphud the u*ual disapt^intinent 
(if unfeo'ing crowd*, and even thicw in tlieir angt r. 

\\ In n 1# # 'hr hack t«» hi t pn>' n. Joan submitted t“ all 
rlur h.d 1-erh lujuind <1 lo j r. and assumed her female 
dress : but wla T i two days had t lapsed she hi.ud her voice* 
r-proac l.ing h<r, and un«hr this impulse she sei/.»d the 
in ib* attire which bad bon perfidiously left within her 
i»-a. h. put it < 11 . and avowed her altered mind, her resinned 
hi kef. her late 'NImh. and her n solve no longer to belie 
tiie powerful impulse* under which -In* had aettd. 

'I he Bi*h< p of Beauvais knew that, if Joan were once 
out of the power of the court that tried her, tlu* chapter of 
K< u»*n, who were somewhat favourable disposed, would not 
again give h.r up to punishment; and fears were enter- 
tained that sh* might ultimately be released, and gain new 
ronv.rK It w.n ic.solved. therrfni*. to make away with 
her at cnee, and tie* < rirne of relapse was considered suffi- 
eieiit, A pile if wi • d was prepared in the old market at 
Ibiun. and m*:i:IoM.s placed round it for the judges and 
*<<b *i.ist:c*. J* an was brought mi the last day of May, 
1 Kil ; she wi pt piteously. ami showed the sarin* weakness 
as wh'n ri e fir't beheld the stake. But now no mercy was 
shown. '[ l.os d <>n her head the cap u*r-d to mark 
the virtiins of th»- Inquisition, and the fire soon consumed 
th»* unfortunate J< an of Are. Winn the pile had burned 
o*jt. all the a>h<-s were gathered and thrown into the Seine. 

It is d’ffif nit t'i sav to wh it party most dhgnu e attaches 
on amount of tlii* hfti barons murder: whether to the Bur- 
gM.dr.cK. who stdd the Maid of Orleans*, the Knglish. who 
permitted her exe* ution ; t ).#■ fT< neb. of that party who 
brMj.d t it about and per]j*rratid it : or tho French of the 
(]>}*• -l te side, who made so few Mf>rts to rescue her to 
wh"i:i trev ow* d their liberation and their national exi.it* 
•■r-c. The f./t-v of the Maid of Orb ans is throughout 
d'giaeiful t*» tvrv <ne. friend and foe; it forms one of 
ti*- g n it« ♦ blot* and one of the in< *t eurioris enigmas in 
hist ■ h It j* a eurio.L* fa» t that an impostor, who 
proti id* . *. loan < 1 Arc escap'd fiom hnr confinement, 
was ho early as 113d by many, including 

even .loan * owr 'other, a* the heioine of (Orleans. From 


this and a few other circumstances some writers have en- 
deavoured to show that Joan was not burnt after nil, but 
iu our opinion their arguments are very weak ; and if slut 
was not really executed, all faith in history must cease, as 
there is scarcely any fact better attested. 

The works on the subject of Joan of Arc are very nume- 
rous. M. Chaussnrd enumerates upwards of four hundred, 
cither expressly devoted to her life or including her history. 
Her adventures form the subject of the bitter mocking 
poem La J 'nee lie , by Voltaire — a disgrace to his name ; a 
noble tragedy by Schiller; and of a poem by Southey — unu 
of his best works. 

ARCA or ARK-SHELL is the name of a genus of 
bivalve shells (Lamklubranciiiata), the type of tho 
family Arcadce. The valves of the shell are equal. Thu 
beaks (utnbones) ore, as usual iu tho LamellibrancliM, 
turned towards the mouth. They are separated by a Hat 
lozenge-shaped space occupied by the ligament. This 
ligament is situated in most Lamellibranchs btkind tho 
beaks. It is kept on tlio stretch when the valves are 
closed, so that when the animal wants to open its shell it 
simply relaxes the interior muscles. Tho hinge-line is 
straight, extending nearly the whole length of the shi ll, 
with a long row of similar comb-like teeth. The “ pallial 
line,” or impression made on the shell where the mantle 
(external covering of the animal) becomes detached, is 
without any notch, showing that then* are no <4iphnn.1l 
tubes for the passage of water, in and out. to the gills ; and 
the margins of the mantle arc therefore not united to foim 
a closed gill-chamber. The posterior impression of tl.o 
! muscle for closing the shell is double. The foot of the 
i Area is long, pointed, ami deeply groovid. The Area) 
live in holes in rocks, or in tho empty burrows of boring- 
shells. They arc almost all marine, and aic found in all 
parts of the world. Fossil species are numerous from the 
Lour Silurian up to the Tertiarics. Pearls of a purple 
colour are sometimes found in the shells. A very widely 
distributed species is the Area A’oai (Noah's Ark;, 2 inches 
long, of a deep umber colour, or whitish with brown hands. 

ARCADE properly signifies a scries of arches on insu- 
lated piers, funning a screen, and also the space inclosed by 
Mich. It is sometimes applied to the row of piers or 
columns and arches by which the aisles are divided from th» 
nave of a church, or by which the cloisters are inclosed ; 
but it is more generally confined to thoso series of smaller 
aichcs which aro used simply for purposes of ornament. 
A row of merely decorative arches along a wall is called an 
arernlc in architecture. 

In addition to its proper technical meaning, this term 
has acquired a different signification among ns as tho 
popular name for what the Parisians more properly desig- 
nate n •‘passage” or “gAlcrie,” viz., an alley lined on 
each side with shops, and roofed over so as to be in fact a 
sort of in-door stm t, entirely protected from the weather, 
nnd of uniform design throughout in its architecture. 

AR'CADELT, JACOB, one of the greatest of the 
musicians of the Xetherland school, the cradle of modem 
music. Like many musicians of his eountTy and his age, 
he eventually went into tho service of the popes at Rome; 
nnd he was singing master to the boys of the Papal Chapel 
I in Jjitcr in life we find him in France in the service* 

, of the Duke of Guise. Many madrigals And some church 
music of Arcodclt’s have been preserved, and are very fine 
work of the period, especially the former. An “Ave 
Maria" of great beauty of this composer is still a favourite, 
having enjoyed therefore a life of about 860 years. From 
Arcade It and his Belgian comrades at Borne came the great 
school of Palkhtiiista. 

ARCA'DXA, one of the ancient province* of tho 
Peloponnesus, now the Morca, comprising the central part 
of the 1**0 insula. Its greatest length from Kalavryta (the 
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ancient Ct/natha ) in tho north to Samara in the south, 
near which it must have been separated from Laconia, was 
about 50 miles. Its breadth varied from 35 to 4 L miles. 

The ancient Arcadia somewhat roseinblcd Switzerland in 
being hemmed in by great mountain ranges. Tho people 
wero thus isolated, and remained undisturbed amidst the 
many convulsions of Greece. So antiquated were they in 
their customs that the Greeks regarded them os autoch- 
thones, that is, the original dwellers on the soil. They 
nerc hunters and tenders of cattle, and sometimes served 
for pay in armies of other nations, resembling in these 
particulars the Swiss; simple and fond of music; especially 
worshipping the nature-god Pam and the huntress 
Aktkmim. They were long governed by kings, lmt after 
they had killed their king Aristocrntcs (who basely deserted 
Akistomkxkh and the Messenians), they split up into 
republics — Mantincn, Tcgca, Orchomenus, &c. Many 
times attacked hy tho Spartans, the mountaineers yet 
succeeded in preserving their independence till the fall of 
Sparta at IxMictra (u.c. 371). About this time they 
instituted a general assembly of all the states, and built 
Megalopolis for the capital; and they joined the Acii.kax 
Li:a<ilk in the middle of the tlprd century n.r. A cen- 
tury later it was annexed to the province of Achaia in tho 
general conquest of the countiy by Muunnius, and thus 
absorbed into the great republic of Rome. 

Arcadia was with ancient poets (and therefore with 
their modem imitators) tho ideal home of shepherd life, 
uiul “Arcadian simplicity” lias passed into a proverb. 

ARCADIUS, Emperor of Constantinople, son of Theo- 
dosius the Great, whom lie succeeded A.n. 395. Ho was a 
mere puppet in the hands of ambitious men, who pursued 
their own interests without regard to the happiness of the 
people. Theodosius by his will divided his empire between 
liis two young sons, Arcadius and Honorius. Arcadius 
became emperor of the east, and reigned over Thrace, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt, from the Lower Danube to the 
confines of Persia; Honorius became, at least, nominal 
emperor of the west. The line which separated the two 
kingdoms was, in fact, much the same as that which now' 
divides tho empire of Austria from Turkey. Tho accession 
of Arcadius marked tho final establishment of tho empiie 
of the east, which subsisted till tho taking of Constantinople 
by tho Turks, during a period of 1058 years. 

Both of the sons of Theodosius wero left under guardians. 
He had named Kufinus guardian of Arcadius, and Stilicho 
of Honorius. Tho very day appointed for the marriage of 
Arcadius with the daughter of Kufmus, the young emperor 
was, by a daring arrangement of tho eunuch Kutropius, 
w edded to Eudoxia, daughter of Bauto, a Roman general, 
hut by birth a Frank. Kufinus having been soon after 
assassinated by Stilicho’s emissaries, Eutropius became 
prime minister ; but in 390 was banished to Cyprus mid 
beheaded, to satisfy the envy of tho empress and the 
hostility of Tribigildus, leader of the Goths settled in 
Phrygia. • 

In tho later years of his life Arcadius was entirely under 
the control of his wife Eudoxia, the persecutor of St. Chry- 
sostom. Arcadius died 1st May, 408, leaving his empire to 
his infant son, Theodosius. 

ARCRSXLAUS, a native of Pitane, a city of /Eolis, 
was born n.c. 316, and died im\ 241, nt the ago of 
seventy-five. Ho was the pnpil of tho mathematician 
Autolveus, his compatriot, and afterwards proceeded to 
Athens, where it was intended that ho should devote his 
time to the study of rhetoric. Philosophy, however, had 
greater charms for him, and bo became tho pupil of Theo- 
phrastus tho Peripatetic, and then of Crates. Ho also 
made himself acquainted with the sublimo dialectics of the 
Megaric school and tho scepticism of Pyrrho. He attached 
himself more particularly to the Academic sect, and be- 


came one of their leading philosophers, though he intro- 
duced so many changes that lie was considered the founder 
of what has been called tho Middle, but muro correctly tho 
New Academy, 

The New Academy would solicit our attention were it 
only for the celebrity bestowed on it by Cicero and Horace; 
hut it has other and higher points of iutcicst than tho&e 
of literary curiosity. The combat of which it was the 
theatre was, and is, of singular importance. The qu< ‘-lions 
connected with it arc those \ital questions respecting the 
origin and certitude of human knowledge, which ha\c so 
long occupied the ingenuity of thinkers; uud the conse- 
quences which flow from either solution of the problem an* 
of the utmost importance. The Stoics endeavoured to 
establish the certitude of human knowledge, in order that 
they might establish the truth of moral principles. They 
attacked the doctrines of the Sceptics, and bc!ic\cd they 
triumphed by bringing fonvaid tl.cir own doctrine of 
common sense. But tin* New Academician.* were Sceptics, 
although their scepticism different from that of tho 
Pyrrhonists; they affirmed that all things are incornpie- 
heiisibh — the Sceptics did not nfiirin that. Moreover, 
the Sceptics considered all perceptions perfectly equal as 
to the faithfulness of their testimony ; the Academicians 
distinguished between probable and improbable perceptions. 
Assent is of two kinds: simple assent, which the mind 
jicldfj with repugnance as without desire, such as that of 
a child following its master; and the assent which follows 
upon comictiou and ivHection. The Sceptic admitted the 
former kind, the Academicians *' n latter. 

On the death of Ciates, Aiecs.'.au tilled the Academic 
chair with great ability and success, liis fascinating 
manner* won him geneial regard. He was learned 
and sweet-tempered, and geiiciutis to a fault? Visiting 
a sick friend, who he saw- was suffering TTom privation, 
he slipped unobserved a purse of gold underneath the sick 
man’s pillow. When the attendant discovered it, tho 
siek man said, with a smile, “This is one of Arcesilaus* 
generous frauds/ 1 He was of a somewhat liixuih us tem- 
per, hut he lived till the age of seventy-live, when lie killed 
himself by hard drinking. Arccsilaua admitted with Plato 
the uncertainty of opinion; but lie also admitted with 
Aristotle the incorrectness of tho Ideal them. He was 
thus reduced to absolute scepticism. The arguments of 
Plato had quite destroyed the ecititudc of sense-know- 
ledge, and had set up in its stead the I»Lnl theory; the 
argument* of Aristotle had quite destroyed the Meal 
theory. “And thus, by refusing to accept one argument of 
the Platonic doctrine, Arcesilaus could, from Plato’s works, 
deduce his own theory of the incomprehensibility of all 
things; for according to the Academicians, all perceptions 
were acataleptic — that is. bore no conformity to tho 
objects perceived ” (/». H. /.cirnr, “ Hist, of Phil.” 1*70). 

Arcesilaus revived the Socratic mode of teaching; ho 
propounded no dogmatic principles of his own, but dis- 
cussed the point* proposed to him, by his pupils. Ifo 
brought forward all the arguments that could be suggested 
on both sides of a question, and endeavoured to prove that 
there was no certainty in philosophical knowledge, and 
that in all purely speculative subjects we must^rrfram 
from coming to a decision, because the mind of man cauiiot 
sufficiently distinguish truth from falsehood. In tho 
world, ho admitted, we must act as others do. lie was 
succeeded in his school hy Lacydes, u.c. 241. The reader, 
may consult the fourth hook of Ciceros “ Academic Quo>- 
tious” for an eloquent exposition of the arguments for and 
against the philosophical doctrines of Arcesilaus. 

ARCH, the English form of tho word arc (us “ditch” 
for r/t/itf), is applied to any solid work, whether of masonry 
or otherwise, of which the lower part is formed into an uio 
of a curve supported at tho two extremities. 
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In practice we have not onlv the arch itself to consider. collected at o, is sustained by pressures at the surfaces 
but the loose matter with which the space above it is filled, a l* and c n, perpendicular to those surfaces. Take k k 
and the roadway or building thereon constructed. The in the continuation of a n, of any lengthy and draw f h 
two extreme effects of this load may he thus stated. If it parallel to c i>. It is a known theorem that any throe 
were tluid the common law of hydrostatics would direct us forces which balance each other aro proportional to the 
to consider every small portion, a h (tig. 1), of the arch as throe sides of a triangle, tho directions of the sides of which 

ore perpendicular to tho direction of the forces. In the 
present case if rc v (fig. 2) is such a triangle; for n k being 
horizontal is perpendicular to the direction of all weights ; 
k k is the continuation of A li, and therefore perpendicular 
to the pressure at An; while F ii, being parallel to c i>, is 
perpendicular to the pressure at c i>. Hence n k bears to 
ii f the same proportion as the weight of A c d n to the 
pressure at a. In the same manner it tnuy bo shown that, 
v M being parallel to kl, the weight of the portion 
a n k l is to the pressure at A n as m k to K F, from 
which it follows that the weight of aklr bears to that 
of a c i> n the proportion of m k to u k. Hence the 
following theorem : — 

Let ii f (fig. 3) be vertical, k s horizontal, and f m, 

sustaining a pressure perpendicular to itself. equivalent to 

the weight of a column of fluid Inning the ha-c equal t«* Fig* 3* 

c d. and the mean of a c and h d f«*r its altitude. On the 
other hand, if the w bob* superincumbent load could be con- 
sidered as perfectly solid and wholly uuMiMaiiicd by lateral 
pressure, the portion p y h ?/ might be considered as a part 
<f the arch-stone underneath. In the absence of all trust- 
worthy experiments to determine bow far the real super- 
incumbent pressure, where resulting from h«.se materials, 
partakes <.f one or the other supposition, we shall adopt 
the latter as probably nearer the truth than the former; 
which is equivalent to treating of tie* arch only after its f n, &c„ parallel to the divisions between the voussoirs of 
superincumbent weight has been added to each arch stone, an arch which is divided at its highest point; then, no 
a r and ii n arc tailed tin* porn of the arch ; the arch friction being supposed, there can be no equilibrium, unless 

is said t'« n/M'ny fr< m a and ii; a k and n v are the the weights of the successive voussoirs, reckoned from the 

fiattk f* ai'fl <, ti.e (T'tirrt. 'I he lower line of the arch highest point, are to one another ns f. m, »i n, n r, Ac. 
'stones is filled th*- iutradn* nr fojfit. the upper the j It is also necessary to the equilibrium that the vertical 
f jetradn* or hack ; the arch Mine*. are called muttHnr** and | drawn through the centre of gravity, o, of the part a r i> n 
the highest vou^-ir, r.. the kty-rttme. a n is tpnn of (fig. 4) should cut the parallelogram 13 2 4. made, by 
the areli. and <. u its hr’ujM. The vnnsM.irs are cemented | perpendiculars to A n and v n drawn from their extremities; 

l* geth* r. and if the cement were Mirth ii-ntlv strong any j for otherwise there would be no 

f« rm might be gi\»n to the aicb. «*r at le.W any fonu ! in the vertical through 

which would stand if ent out of the solid material. If we <* (at some part of which the 
Mipp» *»■ the Moms one indited, their friction upon one] weight must be supposed to 
another would tend to prevent the disturbance of oquilib- j net) at which the directions 

Hum. and allow Ln*iMiicr.ibh» \ariety of form in arches | of the perpendicular pressures 

i or.^trui t* d with stoins of the same weight. Hut if we ! could meet, and no three forces 

Mij.povi* the stou* ** perfectly Muooth. so that each of them i van maintain equilibrium 

i" kept slipping only hv the pn s-ure of the adjoining , unless their directions pass 

two. th»*n c.uh ii.ri.idos lias one particular form of extrados, j through one point. 
a:.d «,r.e r.i.iy . >■( i long .is the manner in which the stones . This theory of the arch is 
arc- cut f< 11* «s on*« glu n law. , perfect as far as it goes, and 

Let r •• ifi^. 2) In- fine of the piers, whieh we suppose I absolutely essential. Hut when the friction of the arch- 

:IiTr.I\ tr.id. and 1< i ti.cr*- no ke\ -stone, or suppose the 1 atones ami the tenacity of the cements is added, a great 

t _ } : di parture from it is allowable. Of course it is evident 

from what has been said that the greatest careris necessaiy 
in preparing the scaffolding or “ centre ” of an arch ; and 
much ingenuity lias been exercised by our engineers to 
make a framework at once light And strong. The most 
approved forms will be found engraved in the Plates to tho 
article Hriinriic. 

Aitoi, OiiKifN OF TIIK. — The origin of the arch in 
actual constructions is still unknown ; it cannot be stated 
w ith any degree of certainty either in what country or at 
what epoch it was first used. Here is reason to think 
that it was unknown to the Greeks at the time when they 
produced their most beautiful temples, in the fifth, fourth, 
and third centuries before the Christum era, although an 
arch -like effect was gained by them with sloping stones of 
great height, so tliat they roofed over spaces of consider- 
able size, as in the extremely ancient Cyclopean “ arches " 



k> vs'oli* ‘iM-y 1 In the middle at An. Let the portion 
a o ii j * Uk. -i. c'.injrf M-d of hf-v< ral arch stones, And let 
its* M/ -.fg-aiity he o. 'ih'*n the weight of Alien, 
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of Tiryna, near Argos. A similar effect may be seen in the 
entrance to the Treasury of Atrens [see Plate Architec- 
ture], and to the Pyramid of Gizeh. The want of the 
arch would load^them to contract the intercolumniations, 
or spaces between the columns, and to adopt the general 
nnd frequent use of columns as the only mode of support- 
ing a superstructure. 

It is maintained that there are brick arches at Thebes 
in Egypt which belong to a very remote epoch — long 
prior to the occupation of that country by Alexander the 
Great. Minutoli ( u Reisc zutn Tempel des Jupiter Am- 
mon ”) has given two specimens of Egyptian arches, one of 
which is a false and the other a true arch. The first 
specimen is from the remains at Abydos in Egypt, where 
tlie roof lias the appearance of an arrh, but is formed 
by three horizontal stones, of which that is the largest 
which occupies the centre and lies over the other two ; the 
three stones uro cut under in such a way as to form a 
semicircle. The trne specimens are at Thebes, on the 
west side of the river, near and behind the building which 
contains the fragments of the enormous statue. They arc 
circular arches, and formed of four courses of bricks, nnd 
on the walls there are Egyptian paintings anil hieroglyphics. 
Etruria seems to have been the first European country 
in which the arch was used. The great sewer of Rome, 
commonly called the Cloaca Maxima, is an arched con- 
struction of the king Tarquinius Priscus (about f>00 n.c.), 
nnd still remains witli hardly a stone out of place. It is, 
however, very curious to remark that this Tarquinius was a 
Greek, whose father hud settled in Etruria and married an 
Etruscan wife. [See Tarquinius.] It was therefore 
under a Greek king that this distinctive feature of Roman 
Work was first adopted, so far as we know. 

The application of the arched structure is one of the 
most useful mechanical contrivances. By means of it 
wnall masses of burnt clay, and conveniently sized pieces 
of soft and friable sandstone, are made more extensively 
useful for the economic purposes of building than the most 
costly and promising materials were in the hands of the 
Greeks and Egyptians. Cellars arc vaulted, subways or 
sewers are made to pass under heavy structures and along 
streets with certainty and safety, and secure nnd permanent 
aqueducts and viaducts are formed across wide, deep, nnd 
rapid rivers. The aqueducts at Rome are figured amongst 
our Plates [Aqueduct]; and with the vast amphitheatres, 
theatres, and palaces of the Romans, whose mighty remains 
astonish us to-day, were all only made possible by the 
invention of the arch. Had the intervening ages done 
their duty, these structures would bo even now in good 
repair and fit for their original purposes, as is indeed the 
case with some of the aqueducts at Rome. 

l'he Romans did not deviate much from the semicircular 
form. Arches of smaller segments were certainly used by 
them, ns well as elliptical arches, but in these cases they 
were fortified with enormous Abutments, which proves that 
the architects knew very well the weak points of such a 
construction. The architects of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries showed what could be done by 
varying the form and construction of the arch. Especially 
elegant is the Moorish form, specimens of which, from the 
Alhambra and from Cordova, arc amongst our Plates on 
Moorish Architecture. 

The origin of the pointed arch has been almost as much 
disputed as the discovery of the principle of the arch 
itself. It became general in most parts of Europo at 
nearly the same time, And about the period of the return 
of the warrior-priests and pilgrim-soldiers of the first 
crusade. This and other circumstances which might be 
adduced, added to the fact of the pointed arch being used 
in Asia before that period, and that an arch of the pointed 
form carnot be satisfactorily shown to have been used In 


the northern and western parts of Europe anterior to it, 
give a reasonable degree of certainty to the supposition 
that the notion was brought from the East by the crusaders. 
Surpassing all the other forms in beauty it rapidly gained 
ground after its first introduction into Europe, and the 
utmost ingenuity of the architects of the middle ages was 
exercised in varying its form and application. Many fine 
examples will be found in onr Plates on English Cathe- 
dral Architecture, taken from some of our greater 
churches and cathedrals ; and wo may observe the progress 
made from the simple semicircle through the segment and 
ellipse, the pointed, equilateral, lancet, and drop arches, and 
the more complicated trefoil, cinquefoil, and polyfoil forms, 
until they merge into the graceful ogee and the Tudor or 
four-cornered arch. Most of these will be readily found 
in tliCfPlates. as the peculiarity of shape is sufficiently 
indicated by the name. 

ARCH, TRIUMPH AL, a structure which the Ro- 
mans used to erect across their roads or bridges, or at the 
entrance of their cities, in honour of victorious generals or 
emperors. Triumphal arches were of two kinds. Tem- 
porary arches were made of wood, on the occasion of a 
triumph. The others were permanent structures, built first 
of brick, afterwards of hewn stone, and lastly made of. or at 
least, cased with, marble. Their general form is that of an 
oblong mass, with an opening in the longer side, and some 
times a smaller opening for foot passengers on each side of 
the large one. These openings are arched over witli semi- 
circular arches, ami the fronts are decorated with columns 
and their accessories on lofty peuil :1s ; the whole is sur- 
mounted by a heavy attic, on the I ices of which inscrip- 
tions are generally placed. 

Triumphal arches were erected under the reyiblic ; an 
arch of P. Cornelius &cipio Africanus (Limxxvii. 3) is 
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mentioned as having been built on the Clivus Capitolinns. 
But under the emperors these monuments became very 
numerous, and were overcharged with ornaments. Augustus 
himself had several triumphal nrclies erected to lilhi, of 
which the one at llimiui, where the Flaininian Way ter- 
minated, still remains, and serves as a gate to tho town on 
the side towards Rome. It is 60 feet, in height and 27 in 
depth of thickness; the gateway is 31 feet An engraving 
of it will ho found in the Plate Bridge. Of the tri- 
umphal arches remaining at Rome that of Claudius Drusus 
Nero, the younger brother of Tiberius, ta the oldest, erected 
about 10 b.u. This is on the Appian Way. The next 
oldest is that of Titus, at the foot of the Palatine Hill. 
This arch is ornamented with sculptures representing the 
triumph of Titus, and the ornaments of the temple of 
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Jerusalem which ho brought as spoils to Rome. Tho ex- 
quisite column engraved in the Plates on Roman Architec- 
ture, will give an idea of the beauty of this monument. But 
arches were also raised in honour of emperors for benefits 
conferred on their country on sdrno particular occasions ; 
such is the fine arch of Trajan on tho old mole of Ancona. 
It is of white marble, and chaste in its style ; tho inscrip- 
tion states, among other things, that it was raised to 
Trajan for having at his own expense constructed the mole, 
and thus rendered the access to Italy on this side safer to 
navigators. These have one arched opening. 

Two of the arches with three openings still exist at 
Rome ; that of Septiinius Sevcrus. in the Fomin, and that 
of Constantine, near the Colosseum. The latter is tho 
most complete of all the triumphal arches at Koine. Tho 
style of Constantine's arch is. for the most part, yiperior 
to that of the ago in which it was executed, as it consists 
mainly of the materials of a similar monument erected to 
Trajan. For more detailed drawing see the Plates to 
Roman Architecture. 

In modem times triumphal arches have been erected in 
France and Italy, in imitation of those at Rome. In Lon- 
don there are two triple arches ; one known as the Marhlo 
Arch (situated at the top of Oxford Street, and which was 
originally erected in front of Buckingham Palace by George 
IV.), the other forming the entrance to the park at Hyde 
Park Comer. 

ARCILfl&Ola'OGY, literally *■ the study of antiquity or 
ancient things" (from arch trios, ancient; and logo*, a dis- 
course). In its widest sense it einnraccs everything that 
j ertaius to the ancient life and being of a people, including 
the origin, language, history, manners and customs, and all 
that tan !«• learned from the monumental and traditional 
remaii s of rtfc past. In its narrower but more popular 
meaning it is restricted to the study, preservation, publica- 
tion. and description of those materials from which a know- 
of the ancient condition of a country is to be obtained. 
.Vu.li a study tf necessity admits of great subdivision, ami 
many cf its branches, such as ethnology, philology, myth- 
palaeography, hieroglyphics, numismatics, heraldry, 
«&i.. form almost independent pursuits. The study, which 
may b * held to date from the revival of letters in Europe, 
wa^ for a long time confined exclusively to Greek and 
Roman antiquities ; but in later times attention lias also 
b»ru paid to tho^e of ancient Egypt, Assyria, Judea, 
Etruria. India, China, Mexico, and to the scanty remains 
r f the aboriginal inhabitants of North and South America. 
Th»* diM-ou ry of the famous Rosetta stone, with its bi- 
T.ngn.J and triliteral inscription, which ga\ e a key to the 
hirr* glyphic writings of Egypt, opened up a vast field 
of study, which has proved wc nderfully fruitful in its 
results. In another direction the labours of Lajard, Raw- 
bn.v.n. George Smith, and others, in connection with ancient 
A>v.r'a, have resulted in the most interesting discoveries, 
and hate already thrown a flood of light upon many of the 
pr< hl»-ms t f ancient history. 

The gnat attention paid to archaeology of late years has 
!■ d to trie formation of numerous associations throughout 
Eurofy, in crd«*r to unite the exertions of all who devote 
t].»*m»eives to the study. The labours of these societies 
hv»e bee n directed towards the presen ation of those 
am lent monuments and inscriptions which have remained 
t f * th" present day, the editing and printing of ancient 
r hr« : iclm, records and charters, and the formation of 
rvw urns for the collection and classification of antiquities. 

'1 \.f Society of Antiquaries of London was incorporated 
h\ r.ryal fkirter in 1751, the Society of Antiquaries of 
■" tlani iu 17*0, ar.i the Royal Irish Academy in 1786. 

1 tv.f latter have excellent museums of national nntiqui- 
Another famous socii'ty it tliat of tin; I loyal Society 
of Arriquarica of the North, which possesses a very valu- 


able collection of antiquities at Copenhagen, arranged so 
as especially to illustrate prehistoric archeology. 

The progress of the study of archaeology has also been 
greatly assisted by the publication, at the expense of tho 
state, of portions of the national archives, and the forma- 
tion of museums by most of the nations of Europe. Of the 
latter the most celebrated are the British Museum in Lon- 
don, which lias galleries of Assyrian, Etruscan, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, British, and Mediaeval antiquities, and 
a vast collection of early manuscripts and books; tho 
museums of the Louvre and Hutol Clnny at Paris, which 
also contain fine collections of Oriental, Classical, and 
Mediaeval antiquities; and the museum at Naples, in which 
are displayed the vases, statues, paintings, utensils, frag- 
ments of food and clothing, &c., recovered from the buried 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, one of the most inter- 
esting collections in the world, possessing, too, a sadly 
pathetic side from its fatal origin. 

We may mention as the best book for obtaining a general 
acquaintance with the life of the ancients, tho exhaustivo 
work of Guhl and Koner, translated as lk The Life of the 
Greeks and Romans,*' filled with illustrations from monu- 
ments and works of art, and as ingenious as it is accurate in 
its reconstruction of tho every-day life lived in ages of tho 
world now* remote. 

By the Ancient Monuments Act, passed in 1882, certain 
ancient remains in the three kingdoms wero selected for 
special attention. The owners of these may empower the 
Board of Works to become guardians, to cleanse, fence, 
repair, and do whatever is necessary to preservo tho 
remains for all time. The Act also conferred upon tho 
Commissioners of Works the power to purchase any ancient 
monument to which the measure applied, out of moneyn 
which may from time to time be provided by parliament 
for that puiq>o&e. 

Prehistoric archeology is a science of quite recent 
growth. The Danish antiquaries Nilsson, Worsaac, and 
Thomsen adopted the three ages of Lucretius, characterized 
by the use for tools and weapons of stone, bronze, and iron. 
Sir John Lubbock subsequently divided the Stone Ago into 
two periods, on account of the discovery in Britain and 
France of human implements associated with extinct ani- 
mals. There is no evidence that man existed in tho 
Tertiary period; but in 1847 M. Boucher de lVrthes 
found in Quaternary river-gravels at Abbeville the bones 
of extinct mammalia so mixed with flint tools as to suggest 
the inference that man existed in Europe at the same timo 
as the mammoth, cave-bear, and woolly-haired rhinoceros. 

! This inference has been confirmed by numerous subsequent 
discoveries. To this portion of the Stono Age, in which 
man used rude unpolished stone tools, Sir J. Lubbock lias 
given the name of tbe Palaeolithic Period. The later, 
or polished Stone Age, was characterized by beautiful 
weapons and instruments inode of flint and other kinds of 
stone, in which, however, there is no trace of any worked 
metal except gold, which was sometimes ufccd for orna- 
ments. This is called the Neolithic Period. Following 
this U tho Bronze Aok, in which the use of iron was not 
yet known, but bronze was employed for arms avid cutting 
instruments of all kinds. Finally we have the Iron Aok, 
in which, though bronze was used for ornamental purposes, 
iron hod taken its place for arms, axes, knives, Ac. These 
“ ages " form a classification of men according to tho tools 
they used, and the degree to which they had advanced 
from the primitive condition; bat it must not he supposed 
that one age suddenly displaced another. The "ages’* 
are not chronological, bat may have been in existence in 
Europe at the same period of time. See Man. 

ARCHJEOP'CTCRYX (Gr. archaios, ancient ; ptcrux , a 
wing) is a fossil animal, remains of which have helm found 
in the oolitic beds which compose the stone quarries of 
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Solenhofen, in Bavaria. Tho first discovery was a single 
feather. In 1861 the skeleton was found, and this is now 
preserved in tho British Museum. There is at present in 
tho Berlin Museum a second skeleton, which was latoly 
discovered in the same place. This was examined by Carl 
Vogt, and pronounced by him to be a Lacertilian which 
had feathers. The more probable conclusion seems to bo 
that tho archaeopteryx was a true bird, but marked a 
transitional period botwocn reptiles and birds. 

True teeth are found in position in the skull, thougli not 
found in any living bird. The hesperomis, however, an 
undoubted fossil bird, was provided with teeth very much 
resembling those of the archaeopteryx. As is the case 
with fishes, tho vertebra, or separate bones of tho spine, 
are biconcave— hollow in front and behind. [See Articu- 
lation.] It is interesting to notico that tho vertebrae of 
one undoubted bird, the ichthyomis, bones of which are 
found in tho rocks of tho cretaceous period, .are biconcave. 
Tho archaeopteryx presents marked characteristics of the 
bird class in tho structure of the shoulder-blodo and fur- 
culum or merry-thought. 

The breastbone, According to Marsh, was broad, and a 
keel may liavo been present. The mctacarpals (hand 
bones) of tho wring are three in number, and arc free, while 
those of all birds are united together by osseous matter so 
as to form a single bone. Professor Marsh, however, is of 
opinion that “ in fonn and position these three bones arc 
just what may be seen in some young birds of to-day. The 
bones of the reptile are indeed there, but they lia\c already 
received the stamp of the bird.” 

The foot is that of n true bird, though the presence of 
deep grooves between tho metatarsals (foot bones) would 
seem to imply that they were cither free, like the meta- 
cai pals, or hut imperfectly united. Tho tail is long and 
lizard-like, being composed of twenty separate vertebrae, to 
cadi one of which are attached feathers. This remarkable 
bird was about tho size of a pigeon. The compsognathus, 
a dinosaurian reptile, tho skeleton of which was found 
also at Solenhofen, shows the greatest affinity to the 
archaeopteryx. 

ARCH' ANGEL (from the Greek archi, chief; and 
angelofii an angel), a term used in tho New Testament to 
designate an angel superior in power and glory to the rest. 
The conception of a hierarchy of angelic beings, having 
its gradations of rank und authority, orders, leaders, &c„ 
had been fully developed among the Jews previous to the 
rise of Christianity, and according to one tradition there 
were seven holy angels who presided over the heavenly 
host, of whom Michael was the first; whilo another theory 
gave the number ns four, who were named Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael, and Uriel. These ideas current among tho Jews 
appear to have been accepted by tho primitive church, and 
Mich a hierarchy is repeatedly referred to in the New 
Testament, especially in the writings of St. Paul, who lmd 
been well taught in oil Rabbinical lore (Romans viii. 38 ; 
Ephesians i. 21 : Colossians i. 16, &c). The apostle also, 
in 1 Thcssaloidans iv. 16, refers to tho second coming 
of the Lord as being accompanied by u a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God.” 
Reference is also made in tho Epistle of Judo to Michael 
the archangel ; and in tho Apocalypse Michael is spoken of 
as fighting at the head of his angels against tho Dragon and 
his angels (Revelations xii. 7). It must be noted, how- 
ever, that whilo tho term is freely used in tho plural in 
Christian literature, it is only used in tho singular in the 
Scriptures. This fact, together with the high offices 
ascribed to the archangel, has given riso to a theory still 
maintained by a few theologians, that tho title denotes tho 
second person of tho Trinity, but by the great majority it 
is interpreted in the way we have indicated. 

ARCH' ANGEL, or properly ARKHANQELBKOE, 


one of the nineteen provinces or governments which con- 
stitute that portion of the Russian dominions called 41 Great 
Russia,” is not only the most northern but the most exten- 
sive province of Russia in Europe. It comprehends part 
of ancient Biarmia, Russian Lapland, the range of country 
inhabited by the W&inotan branch of the European Samoi- 
edcs, Nowaia-Zemlya or Nova-Zcmbla, Waigatz, and other 
islands in the White Sea; and is divided into eight circles, 
namely, tho city and dependencies of Archangel, Kholmo- 
gory, Shcnkursk, Pinega, Onega, Kern, Kola, and Mezen, 
coch of which is named after its principal town. Its 
boundaries arc, on the N. the White Sea and Arctic Ocean, 
on the S. the government of Vologda, on the E. the Ural 
Mountains, and on the W. Olonetz and part of l inland. 
The population in 1882 was 200,000; tho area (not in- 
cluding the lakes, which cover a surface of about 6000 
square miles) is 326,000 square miles. The northern part 
of the mainland in this province is situated within the 
frigid zone, and presents as desolate and sterile an aspect 
as the eye can dwell upon; this is particularly the case 
towards the cast, where an immense tract of black soil, 
covered with moss, and crusted with ice for nine mouths in 
the year, is better known among the natives by tho name 
of the “ Tundri.” South of tho Tundri lie forests of pines, 
birches, alders, and willows. The province is in general a 
continuous flut, particularly that part of it which lies to 
the west, between the frontiers of Finland ami the river 
Mezen ; the only exception arises from the course of the 
Scandinavian range of mountains through tho circle of 
Keiu and Lapland. 

The principal rivers of the province arc the Dwina, the 
Onega, the Mezen, the Petshora th" Outcha, and the 
Pinega. In the northern region tec rivers arc blocked by 
ice from October to May. There arc also mprnf ous lakes. 

The climate of this province, particularly the northern 
districts, partakes of the extremes of heat and cold. Tho 
heat of the summer season is often oppressive; and the 
transition from heat to cold, on a change of wiud, is fre- 
quently so instantaneous that a man who has been working 
in his shirt is forced to have immediate recourse to his fur 
cloak. But tho climate becomes more intensely severe in 
proportion as we advance eastward. 

The northern districts of Archangel arc wholly unculti- 
vable, ami its soil, even in the south, dues not yield grain 
enough for the support of its scanty population. The bread 
in use is a compound of meal, moss, scrapings of the bark 
of the pine, and grated roots; yet tin’s fowl, coarse as it 
is, is unknown to more northern psdates, which must be 
content with dried fish. The southern districts grow 
hemp and flax, and a few kinds of vegetables. The forests, 
which are the resort of bears, wolves, and a largo varietv of 
other wild animals, produce very fine timber, whiefi is 
extensively made use of for the purposes of shipbuilding. 
Marine animals are largely captured in Nova Zombla; 
and the lakes and rivers yield abundance of fish. The 
country is well stocked with game ; but domestic or fann- 
ing animals are very limited in number and small, except 
in tho region of Kholmogorv, where excellent cattle are 
reared, which supply the delicate veal so much esteemed in 
St. Petersburg. Salt, gold, naphtha, and lignite constitute 
tin* minerals of tho country. In some parts sulphurous 
springs are found. 

In addition to tho occupations of fishing and hunting, 
the manufacturing and mechanical industry of the people 
is principally confined to the preparation of pitch and tar 
and the weaving of linen, which latter industry fills up tho 
leisure hours of the peasant's wife in tho circles of Khol- 
mogory and Archangel. 

Tho populatior of Archangel is of Russian extraction in 
tho proportion of about 95 to eveiy 100 ; tho remainder 
consists of about 7000 Samoicdes, 6000 Syrioencse or 
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Siriani, and 1700 Laplanders, besides a few Fins, who are and it is now almost obsolete; but it has been maintained 
domesticated in the circles of Kein and Kola. The tenets in the Church of England, where the archdeacon still 
iff the Greek faith are professed by all but a few thousand exercises various functions. 

pagans. ' According to the “ Valor Ecclesiasticus ” of King Henry 

Akciiaxgei,, the capital of the above province, is the VIII., there were then in England fifty-four archduaconrics 
most northern emporium of trade in the Russian dominions, or districts through which the visitoriol or corrective 
It stands on a low flat in 64° 32* N. lat., 40‘ 5 33' E. Ion., power of an archdeacon extended, but the number has 
400 miles X.1C. of St. Petersburg. The city extends about been considerably increased since that period, and at the 
2 miles along the right bank of the Dwina, and is 40 miles present time there are at least two archdeaconries, and 
from the mouth of that river. It is not accessible to sometimes three or four, in each diocese, 
vessels of heavy burden, owing to the tdiallowncss of the By the Act G & 7 Will. IV. e. S)7, seven new arch- 
stream and a bar which runs* across it, with only 12 feet dcaconries were established, and a new arrangement was 
of water, about j mile - below the town. Archangel is the made of all existing deaneries and archdeaconries, so that 
oldest port in the Russian dominions. It was founded in every parish and extra parochial placo should be within a 
the year 1684. ujH-n a spot previously selected its a home- rural deanery, and every deanery within an archdeaconry; 
steall by the members of a religious establishment, and and that no archdeaconry should extend out of the diocese, 
takes its name from St. Michael, the archangel, the patron By a later Act (8 & 4 Viet. c. 27) all persons appointed to 
saint of Russia. In 17t*:» the greater part of it was the office must have been at least six full years in priest’s 
destroyed by fire. From the time of its establishment to orders, and they are appointed by the respective bishops, 
the foundation of St. Petersburg it w;u» the only port in the The duties of archdeacons are to visit their arch- 
Russian empire accessible to foreigners : and though it lias deaneries from time to time, to inspect the churches, so as 
lost its ancient importance it still enjoys a good trade, to see that they are kept in proper repair, and that even - 
which is cmied < n as far a.s Chino, and most of the coin- thing is done conformable with the docent performance of 
nurce of Siberia finds it > way hcie. The exports consist public worship. Also to hold annual visitations of the 
chiefly of linseed. rve. oat', wiie.it. barlev, fiax. tow, tallow, clergy anil churchwardens of each parish, so as to ascer- 
train oil. mats. d»-als. battens and ends, pitch and tar; tain that the clergy are in residence ; to admit the newly * 
also calf and seal ski .', as well as beef ami ]x>rk. The I elected churchwardens, and to rcceivo the presentment of 
imports are oil. cal. wjnr, fish, sugar, coffee, spices, salt, ! those going out of office. 

woollens, hardware. Ac. Its supplies of pr<>\ i>i«»ns are I It is also the duty of an arrhdeacon to present all c:mdi- 

bn-ught fr ill a distant*. as tlm si -| in the neigh bouihood ! dates for ordination to the bishop, and to induct t he clergy 
gr« ws no grain or vegetaM* and breeds no tattle. I of his district into the temporalities of their benefices after 

The port of Archangel ;> conm-eted by canals with the their appointment by the bishop. 

Volga and the Niva. The nivigation is open generally | Archdeacons may bold courts within their archdeaconries 

from dun»y t*ijhe end <>f S-pt. mU-r. and during tliis period j for the hearing of minor ecclesiastical causes, and may 
the river is cov.rrd with \c"cl* and boats of all j appoint a judge to preside in their absence, who is sty !•■«! 
m/.***. The town i.s i!l-l»uilt. and the houses are chietiv j ** the official/* From this court there is an appeal to the 
«» Wi.i.d; tl.- two main strict* run in a zigzag direction ' court of the bishop, or in the case of the archdeaconry of an 
pamlM with the hwir.a. and :n .* connected by narrow I archbishop to the Court of Arches. By the Act 3 & 4 Viet, 
ime'. Tb»* churches are eleven in nuniher. ten Gieek and \ c. 8G, the archdeacon may be appointed on© of the assessors 
<nc I'ri te'taiit. 'Ibegn-it bazaar or inart, surrounded by J of the bishop's court in bearing proceedings against a 
lofty wall-, and tb* m.timc h« *pital. are both composed of » clergyman. 

stone. Tl.»' latter i* :i building of some extent, and open | The emoluments of the office are small, and it is gencr- 
to foreign a' will a* nati\»- *■< There are in the town j ally held by persons who have also benefices or other 

a seminary for the education of m le*ia>tics, academies for ; preferment in the church. The 1 & 2 Viet. c. 10G, 
navigation and engin«*e 'ring, a magnetic observatory. a gov- j specially exempts archdeacons from the general operation 
rmmtiit hai.k. and g\iiu.a-»i’im. Archangel is the seat of ! of the Act, by permitting two benefices to be held with an 
mi archhNhop. and the le-Idenco U.tli of a civil and inili- archdeaconry. An archdeacon is, by virtue of his office, 
tary governor. Tie population in 1**2 was 20,000. a member of the convocation of his province. Archdeacns 

ARCHBISHOP. Nr Bi*iioi*. are entitled to the stvle of “ Venerable.” 

ARCHDEACON Mir. an ui, ♦ hief ; and didamw , scr- | ARCHDUKE', a title superior to that of duke, whb li 
van n was the title originally giv»n to the chief of the was claimed as early as the twelfth century by the duk< s 
deacons in a metropolitan chun !i. The office is one of of Austria in order to mark their equality with the electoral 
great antiquity. as it can ho traced back as far as the fourth princes, and their superiority over the other dukes of the 
century, and was probably in existence at a much earlier empire. Though claimed and used by them, the title whs 
period. 'I in* duties of the an hdcacon at that time were to j not formally recognised until 1468, when it was conferred 
a>H*t the hid op in the management of the temporalities i by the Emperor Frederick III. It is now taken by all the 
of th* di«-cj***. to attend upon him and nssist him in the j sons of the Emperor of Austria and their descendants 
ex'-rcjfcc < f hi* ♦'pi t ropal f:uicti«.ii». to superintend the work through the male line. The daughters of the emperor ate 
* f the deaiy:.*. are) to maintain the ord< r and discipline of similarly styled Archduchesses. 

puMIo. worship. ARCHXLA'US, the name of many distinguished men 

Appointed thus in the first in-tanre merely as assistants among tlie ancients, 
of the bishop, the archdeacons gradually attained greater AitriiKi.Afs the Milesian, an eminent philosoplier of 
I^wer arul influence. and in th»* ninth century became in- the Ionic school, and the last who was at the head of it 
■!«‘pend*rt official*, and subsequently so extended their in direct succession from Thales. He was the pupil of 
intiufiice that the office became one of Idgh dignity and Anaxagoras. He removed to Athena about i».t\ 4f>0, 
authority in the church. This encroachment upon the juris- where he became popular, and had Socrates and others 
diet h n of the hi«diop. however, was the subject of frequent among his hearers. He taught, like his master Anaxagoras, 
pr'^ats. and the j^wers of the archdeacons were limited that everything was made np of small parts similar to 
an. nMra.md bv *©•.*, al ecclesiastical counrils held during itself, as wood of atoms of wood, metal of atoms of metal, 
t.c- thirteenth and fourteenth emturies. In the Roman bone of atoms of bone. He maintained that just and 
Cathoh. Oiur<h the dignity of the office gradually declined, unjust are produced entirely by law; and that anterior to 
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law nothing is cither one or the other. It appears 
probable that bj law he meant solely human institutions. 

(Diogenes Laertius; Brucker, “Hist. Philos." vol. i. 
p. 618 ; Fabriciufl, “Bibl. Gr.") 

Archelaus, son of Perdiccas, king of Maced on, suc- 
ceeded his father b.c. 418. The few notices of his 
reign refer mostly either to his private character or to his 
patronage of arts and literature. Euripides resided for 
some time at his court, and died there. Zeuxis visited 
him, and executed many pictures for his palace, which in 
consequence became a place of great resort for strangers. 1 

The character of this prince, however, has been drawn ! 
in darker colours by Plato, who says that Archelaus was of 
illegitimate birth, tho son of Peidiccas by a slave ; that 
lie gained the kingdom by a series of murders ; and that 
his excesses led to hia death by conspiracy (b.c. 300). tie 
had reigned fourteen years. (Grote, “ History of Greece.”) 

Alien elaus, an eminent general in the service of 
Mithridntcs, king of Pontns, and tho opponent of Sulla 
when tho Mithridatic war was carried on in Greece. Dur- 
ing the siege of Athens he threw himself into the Piraeus, 
and defended it obstinately (b.c. 87). Compelled at last 
to evacuate his stronghold, he retired northwards. After 
being twice defeated by Sulla, he received instructions 
from bis master to make peace on the best terms which 
could be obtained. Eventually, being apprehensive of 
danger from the jealous temper of Mithridates, ho went 
over to the Romans, by whom ho was well received. 
(Appian, “ Mithridutica ;" Plutarch, ‘‘Life of Sulla.”) 

Alien KLAUS, son of the preceding, originally a priest, 
sen i d in the expedition to Egypt of Gabinius, to reinstate 
Ptob-my Auletes on the throne; but having gained the 
nflW'tions and the hand of the usurper Berenice, the daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy, under the pretence that ho was the son of 
Mithridates, be went over to her party, and after a six 
months’ reign was slain in battle against the Romans 
(n.c. ftG). 

Akciiklaus, grandson of the preceding, received the 
kingdom of Cappudocia u.c. 30. He fought on the side , 
of Antony at the battle of Actiuin, and yet he retained i 
and even increased his kingdom under Augustus. Incur- j 
ring the displeasure of Tiberius, as it is said, because be | 
neglected the future emperor during his exile at Rhodes, | 
lie was summoned to Rome, where be died a.i>. 17, 
apparently by a natural death brought on by age and in- | 
tiuuity. (Tacitus, “ Ann." ii. 42; Dion, lvii.) 

Ahciiklaus, son of Herod the Great. Ilis father's 
last will declared him heir to the throne. Immediately 
after the death of Herod, A.li. 3, he assumed the regal 
power. The Jews, having long groaned under the yoke of 
Herod, received with joy the fair promises which the un- 
certainty of Roman favour extorted at the commencement 
of his reign from the policy of Archelaus. But More he 
veuived the imperial sanction, he showed Ids cruel temper 
by massacring a great number of the Jews in a riot ; there- 
fore, when he 1 presented himself at Rome, and solicited the 
ratification of his power, his claim was opposed. The 
emperor gave a patient hearing to all parties. He decided 
the matter by placing only tho districts of Judoea Proper, 
Munim, and Samaria, forming about half the dominions 
« f Herod, under the government of Archelaus. Tho rest, 
with some small exceptions, was divided between Herod 
A ii ti pas and Philip. Archelaus married Glaphyra, widow 
of bis brother Alexander, by whom she lmd had children, 
which was a direct violation of the Jewish law. Weary of 
his tyrannical administration, in tho tenth year of the reign 
of Archelaus the Jews again appealed to Augustus. The 
emperor dispossessed Archelaus of his authority, banished 
him to Vienna in Gaul, and confiscated his pro)>erty. It 
is supposed that he ended his days in the place of his exile. 

(Josephus, “ Wars of tho Jews," from book i. chap. 28, 


to book ii. chap. 8 ; and the 11 Antiquities of the Jews,” 
book xvii.) 

ARCHER FISH (Toxotes), a genu* of acanthop- 
tcrygious fishes, belonging to the family Squamipennae, or 
those which are distinguished by having not only the soft 
parts, but often the very spines of the dorsal and anal fins, 
covered with scales like the rest of the body, • and not 
always to be easily distinguished from them. 

The Toxotes jaculntor , which is found in Java and 
Sumatra, has been long celebrated for the singular instinct 
which it displays in catching flics and other insects which 
arc its prey. When the archer perceives a fly or other 
insect resting on the leaves of the aquatic plants which 
■ overhang or swiin on the surface of the stream, it shoots a 
single drop, not directly towards the insect, but obliquely 
j upwards, in such a manner us to strike it in falling, thus 
1 preventing it from perceiving its danger and escaping in 
I time. With such accuracy is the aim taken, that thougk 
| frequently projected to the height of 4 or ft feet, the 
i drop seldom fails to hit the mark and precipitate the in- 
sect into the water, whore it is, of course, within reach of 
the archer. The fish itself is of a yellowish colour, marked 
on the back with five brown spots. 

ARCHERY, the art of shooting with bow and arrow. 
The use of the lxiw may be traced to the remotest antiquity ; 
but some people, the ancient Britons for instance, did not 
use the bow. The first notice which we find of it is 
in Genesis xxi. 20, where it is said that Ishmael became 
an archer. In tin* Greek imtlmlogy wc find Apollo and 
Hercules armed with the bow and arrow, in the war of 
Troy the main force of the Gn s appears to have con- 
sisted of soldiers who had heavy defensive armour ; but the 
soldiers of Philoctetcs were archers. FI vs sen in the Iliad 
fights with the spear and swonl, but in (Ayssey wo 
find the strength of the suitors tested by tn« bow which 
Ulysses (Odysseus) had left at home, mid which lie after- 
wards uses against his domestic enemies. 

In the later times of Giceeo archers formed a part of 
the light -armed troops, in the same manner as the Sagit- 
tarii among the Romans afterwaids formed a pait of the 
Yclites. Procopius recoids it as a great improvement 
when the Roman auxiliaries wen* instructed to draw tho 
right hand to the ear. But the practice itself is of much 
greater antiquity, ns wc see in the ^presentations of the 
sea-fight on the walls of Medinet-Ahou, at Thebes in 
Egypt (“ Kgypte, Antiq.," vol. ii.) It was also the 
fashion with the ancient Persians. 

Tile time when the use of the long-how commenced in 
England as a military weapon is unknown. That which 
the Normans used at the battle of Hastings was the 
arbalest or cross-bow, and in the reign of Henry 111. we 
find cross-bowmen forming the vanguard of the army. As 
a military weapon of England, the aibalest, in all proba- 
bility. was lust used at tho battle of Uoswortli in 140ft, 
though it was employed on the Continent in the ware of 
the sixteenth century. 

From the reign of Edward II. the mention of the long- 
bow becomes frequent in cur history. At Crcey, at Poic- 
tiers, and at Agincourt, as well as in several battles which 
were gained over the Scotch, the \ictory is ascribed oto tho 
English bowmen; and it is paiticul.irly noticed that at 
Crccy the rain, which had .slackened the strings of tho 
Genoese cross-bows, had not weakened tho cfi'ect of tho 
long-bows which our countrymen used. From tl.is period 
dowm to tho reign of Henry VIII. many acts of Parlia- 
ment. were passed to encourage the practice of Archery, 
among which was one in the time of Edward IV., ordain- 
ing that every Englishman should have a bow of his own 
height ; ordering butts to bo constructed in every town- 
ship for the inhabitants to shoot at on feast days ; and 
imposing the penalty of a halfpenny upon every one who 
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neglected to nse his bow. A statute passed in 33 Henry 
VIIL ordained that every man under sixty, except spiritual 
men. justices. Ac., should use shooting with the long-bow, 
and have a bow and arrows continually in his house ; that 
he should provide bows and arrows for his servants and 
children; that every servant alwve seventeen and under 
sixty yeafs of age should pay <5.*. 8<A if lie was without a 
bow and arrows for ouc month. Latimer, in one of his 
sermons before King Edward VI., published in 1543, en- 
forced the practice of archery from the pulpit. “In my 
time,” he observes, “ my poor father was as diligent to 
teach me to showt as to learn me any other thing, aud so I 
think other ineu did their children. He taught ine liow to 
draw, how to lay my body in my bow, and not to draw with 
strength of arms as other nations do, but with strength of 
the body. I had my bows bought me according to my age 
and strength ; as I increased in them, so my bows wero 
made bigger and bigger, for men shall never shoot well 
except they be brought up in it. It is a godly art, a whole- 
some kind of exercise, and much com mended in physic.” 

The encouragement thus given to shooting with the 
long-bow caused archery to become a fashionable amuse- 
ment after the bow had censed to be used as ail instrument 
of war. Edward VI. was fond of this exercise ; and tlieie 
seems every reason to believe that it was practised by 
Charles I.. who issued a proclamation in the eighth year of 1 
his reign, to prevent the lields near Loudon from being so 
inclosed a** •• to interrupt the necessary and profitable exer- 
cise of sl.r«iting. M Public exhibitions of shooting with 
the how wire continued in the reigns of Charles II. and 
Jam* 4 * IF. • 

The Artillery Company of London kept up the practice 
of archery but it did not revive as a national pastime until 
th»‘ lb ft c* ntury. In 1«44 the Grand National ! 

Archery Sucuty vv as st.irted. This holds meetings at n Inch 
Ik. tli sexis complete. Rut perhaps the most important 
society of thi* ki:ul now existing is “The Koval Company 
« f Anil- rs. th»* King’s Uody-guard of Scotland.” The exact 
time of its ir:>titiitiiu is unknown, hut it is referred by the 
Scottish antiquaries to the reign of their .James I. The 
rank of the King’s Holy-guard for Scotland was understood 
from tradition to b*- w*ted in the Koval Company, and 
they accordingly claimed the honour of acting in tliis 
capacity to his Majesty King George IV. on the occasion 
tf his ririt to Scotland in 1 *'12. 

The distance to which an at row could he shot from tho 
ling- bow d< pended much upon the strength aud art of the 
bowman ; hut, in general. the distance was reckoned from 
<]* v* n t<- twelve score } arris. 

.Vfln;.t ha'» i numerated fiftn-n sorts of wood of which 
arrow *, w ..-re made in England ia his time. Of these asp and 
ash were prefers d to the r**t, the one for target-shooting, 
tl.e other f< r war. Whi-thng arrows have l*on found on 
f*-U:s if hattle of the time of Edward IV. They were 
f hiefly tim*L it i* beli-wed. for giving slgn.il ■» in the night. 

'I he Chines have u**"d them from time immemorial. 'Hu* 
arrowy sln t from cross-bows v*ir» usually bead's! with a 
h»rg»* square pyramid of iron, and were called bolts and 
quimls. 

ARCHES, COURT OF, is the supreme court of 
apptal in the are hbiriiopric of Canterbury . It derives it n 
i.airi“ from hiring forimrly b**r-ii li« ld in the ancient church 
if >t. Mavy-U-Row. whhii. from tl.«* fact of its possessing 
a v.y f.i.‘ arched crypt was a I <j e.ilhd St. Mary of the 
Ar«h«- OU Armt/na). It was removed about 1567 to the 
Hall of Doctors Commons, where the sittings 
v.er*- h- Id u til a comparatively recent jierirri. latterly it 
has 1 ul r.r, titled \Aiv.r of judir attire, though the sittings , 

1 ' * *n g» te tally heh; at Westminst* r. I 

)•[' ^ — 'Z judge of the court is termed the officUl | 
pr.m. pu! » f lIiu Court of Arches, or more commonly the 


Dean of the Arches. He is tho deputy of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who is the judge of the court. 

The Court of Arches has a general appellate jurisdiction 
i in all ecclesiastical causes arising within the province of 
1 Canterbury. By the Church Discipline Act (3 & 4 Viet. 
; c. 8G) the power of the court to hear, in tho first instance, 
such suits as are 6cnt up to it by letters of request from 
the consistoriAl courts of tho province of Canterbury was 
confirmed, and it was further empowered to accept letters 
of request from the bishops after they have issued com- 
missions of inquiry, and the commissioners had made their 
report. By the samo statute the Dean of Arches was 
! empowered to sit as assistant to, or in the place of the 
I judge of tho Court of Admiralty in certain cases. Tho 
Deau of Arches is the only ecclesiastical judge who has 
: power to pass the sentence of deprivation against a clerk 
in holy orders. 

f Tho appeal in former times from the Court of Arches 
| lay to the Court of Delegates, or more strictly, to the king 
in Chancery (25 Hcniy VIIL c. 19), by whom the delegates 
were appointed to hear each cause, the appeal being to him 
as head of tho church in place of the pope. The. appeals 
are now by statute addressed to tho king in council, and 
they are heard before the Judicial Committee of tho Privy 
Council. 

AR'CHHa or OR'CHIL is a blue dye procured from 
the Rocctlia tinctoria and I*ecanara tartarea , and other 
lichens growing abundantly in tho Canary and Cape Verde 
Inlands. Tho colouring matter of these plants appears 
to be a peculiar vegetable principle developed in them by 
fermentation, that has been called crytliric acid or crythrin 
(0*11*0,4 + H s 0). It may be extracted either by means 
of alcohol or ammonia. Under the influence of air mid am- 
monia these lichens yield archil only — a rich purple colour 
not durable, but very beautiful ; if an alkaline carbonate 
is also present tho product of the fermentation has a pure 
blue colour, and is then known by the name of Jitmn*. 
Litmus is sometimes made into cakes. Dyers generally 
purchase it, however, in the form of moist pulp. The bine 
colour of litmus is due to the combination of the colouring 
matter with an alkali. If an acid lx? added the alkali 
is neutralized, and the natural red colour of the litmus 
■ reappears. Litmus is therefore used to ascertain the 
; presence of acids in solution, because it has the property of 
changing from blue to red by contact with them ; and it 
also detects alkalies by their restoring the blue which had 
been changed by acids. Archil is never used alone os a dye, 
on account of its want of permanence. It Is, liow ever, 
j employed for the purpose of deepening and improving the 
tints of other dyes, and it imparts a bloom which it is 
difficult to obtain from other substances. Pliny mentions 
archil as being nsed by dyers to give a first tint to stuffs 
to he dyed with tho costly purple. The use of the lichen 
was lost in western Europe till accidentally rediscovered 
by a Florentine in the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

ARCHIL OCHUS of Para, one of the Wist famous 
of tho Greek lyric poets, flourished about 700 n.c. (pos- 
sibly 714-676 n.c.) He was descended from a noble 
family in Paros, hot his mother was a slave; and the 
consequent slights he experienced are considered to be the 
cause why he always speaks of his native country with such 
bitterness. A maiden named Keobnlo had been promised 
birn in marriage by her father Lycambcs, and tho promise 
broken (possibly from the circumstance mentioned above) ; 
on this Archilochus, who had already attained such profi- 
ciency as to gain a prize for his poetry, nonrod forth on 
Lycambes and his family tho full force or his unequalled 
satire. That this was severe is shown by tho fact that it 
passed into a proverb amongst the ancients. It Is said 
tliat tbe daughters of Lycambes hung themselves from 
shame. With these bitter feelings urging liltn, Archilochus 
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accepted tlie leadership of a colony to Tbasos. Ho soon 
broke with his comrades there, and proposed to settle in 
Sparta. He had, however, lost his shield in a fight against 
the Thracians, and had ventured to assert that it was 
better to lose one's shield than one's life; the brave Spartans 
accordingly would havo none of him. (That is Plutarch's 
version, and is probably the correct one; but Valerias Max. 
asserts the refusal to receive the poet was on account of the 
bitterness of his writings.) He wandered to many places, 
finding happiness in none except at Sins, in Italy, and even- 
tually returned to his birthplace, where he fell in battle. 

The sarcastic poems called iambics were the great vehicle 
for the poet's expression ; and he hit upon so successful a 
metre for this style of poetry, that tho name iambic was 
at once applied to it. The old even stately roll of tho 
hexameter, with its equal division of each foot into arsis 
and thesis (answering to our equal down And np beat in 
music), was abandoned for a springing measure (answering 
to onr triple time in music), in which arsis was half thesis, 
or the reverse. So arose tho measures of which the feet 
are — w and w — (the iambus and tho trochee), and these 
combined into verses give tho iambic trimeter and the 
trochaic tetrameter — a medium exactly suited to the play 
of brilliant satirical wit. A further extension of tho same 
principle enabled Arcliilochus to construct the epode, where, 
as in tho iambic foot the syllables, so here tho verses 
arc alternately long and short. Horace was an avowed 
imitator of Archilochus, and his epodcs aro amongst the 
most brilliant and polished of his poems. 

But while the moat striking characteristic of Archilochus 
was his bitter fierceness, we know that his poetry had better 
sides; for tlic epigram of Hadrian congratulates Homer 
that the Muses had led Archilochus to other fields than 
the epic, else his laurels would have been in danger; anil 
Plato, whose own language is of perfect beauty, calls him 
“ the most accompli shed.'' The ancients in general rank 
the poet with Homer, with Sophocles, and with Pindar ; 
but we havo no means of judging for ourselves, since tho 
fragments that remain are too few and unimportant. Such 
as there are may ho found in Liebel's edition (Leipzig, 
1812), and in Borgk's “ Lyric Poets of Greece." A spirited 
English translation of some of them is in Mcriv&le’s “ An- 
thology” (London, 1882). 

ARCHIMANDRITE, the title of a dignitary in the 
monastic orders of the Greek Church, answering to that of 
Father Provincial among tho monks and friars of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

ARCHIME'DES, the most celebrated of the Greek 
geometers, and one of the few men whose writings form a 
standard e poch in the history of the progress of knowledge, 
was bom in Sicily, in the Corinthian oolony of Syracuse, 
in the year 287 d.c. He was killed at the age of seventy- 
five, when that town was tAken by tho Romans under 
Marcellus (n.c. 2 1 2). According to Valerius Max., Marcellns 
hail ordered his life to bo spared, but Archimedes, intent 
upon a problem, neglected to answer the inquiries of 
the soldier seeking for him, and was killed. At his own 
request, expressed during his life, a sphere inscribed in a 
cylinder was engraved on his tomb, in memory of his dis- 
covery that the solid content of a sphore is exuctly two- 
thirds of that of the circumscribing cylinder. By this 
mark it was afterwards found, covered with weeds, by 
Cicero, when ho was residing in Sicily os quaestor (n.c. 75). 

Archimedes, as Plutarch says, was related to Hiero, the 
second princo of that name. The reign of this prince 
lasted about fifty-five years, during the greater part of 
which Archimedes remained at Syracuse. The well-known 
story of Hiero’s crown is as follows:— The king had de- 
livered A certain weight of gold to a workman, to be made 
into a votive crown. The latter brought back a crown of 
the proper weight, which was Afterwards suspected to have 


been alloyed with silver. The king asked Archimedes how 
he might detect the cheat — the difficulty being to measure 
the bulk of tho crowd without melting it into a regular 
figure. While thinking on this matter, Archimedes went 
to bathe, and on stepping into the bath, which was full, 
observed the very simple fact that a quantity of water, of 
ike same bulk as his body, must flow over before he could 
immerse himself. It immediately struck him that by im- 
mersing a weight of real gold, equal to that which the 
crown ought to have contained, in a vessel full of water, 
and observing how much water was left when the weight 
was taken out again, and by afterwards doing the same 
thing with the crown itself, he could ascertain whether the 
latter exceeded the former in bulk. For silver being, 
weight for weight, of greater bulk than gold, any alloy of 
the former, in place of an equal weight of the latter, would 
necessarily increase the bulk of the crown. In the words 
of Vitruvius, “ As soon as he had hit upon this method of 
detection, he did not wait a moment, hut jumped joyfully 
ont. of the bath, and running naked towards his own house, 
called ont with a loud voice that he had found what he 
sought. For as he ran he called out in Greek, Eureka! 
eureka /" (I have found it! I have found it!) 

The apophthegm attributed t«> him, that if he had a 
point to stand upon lie could move the world, arose from 
Ills knowledge of the possible effects of machinery, and 
however it might astonish a Greek of his day, would now- 
bo readily admitted to be as theoretically possible as it is 
practically impossible. He is said to have travelled into 
Egypt, and while there, observing the neee^ity of raising 
the water of the Nile to poir which the river did not 
reach, to have invented tho wau -m few which hears his 
name. [ See S< hew of Archimedes.] 

After the death of Hiero, the misconduct of l#s grandson 
and successor, Hieronymus, provoked a rc&tlfion. in which 
he was killed. The successful party sided with the Car- 
thaginians, and the Homans aeeordingly despatehed a land 
and na\al armament against Syracuse under Appius and 
Marcellus. Among all the extraordinary stories which 
have been told of the siege, so much seems clear — that it 
lasted three years in spite of the utmost efforts of the 
besiegers; that this successful resistance was principally 
owing to the machines constructed by Archimedes ; and 
that the city, after the siege had been some time converted 
into a blockade, was finally taken bv surprise, owing to the 
carelessness of the besieged during the festival of Diana (n.c. 
212). Polybius states that catapults and balista* of various 
sizes were successfully used against the enemy; that in 
their nearer approach they were galled by arrows shot not 
only from the top of the walls, but through port-holes con- 
structed in numerous places ; that machines, which threw 
masses of stone or lend of a weight not less than ten 
talents, discharged their contents upon the Homan engines, 
which had been previously caught by ropes; that iron 
hands (or hooks) attached to chains were thrown so as to 
catch the prows of the vessels, which wore then overturned 
by the besieged ; and that the same mnchincs were used 
to catch the assailants on the land side and throw them 
to the gronnd. Livy and Plutarch give much the samo 
account; but the curious story of setting on fire the 
Homan ships, at a bowshot's distance, by mirror! is first 
mentioned by John Tzetzes and Zonaras, writers of the 
twelfth century, who cite Diodorus and others for the fact. 
Galen, in the second century, though he mertions that 
Archimedes set the enemy's ships on fire, says it was done 
with puna, which may refer to any machine or contrivance 
throwing lighted materials ; and Polybius, Livy, and Plu- 
tarch are silent about it, which looks suspicious. But 
Buffon in the last century made experiments on the sub- 
ject, and hv a combination of burning-glasses produced 
surprising effects of fire at a distance. 
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The fame of Archimedes rests upon the extraordinary 
advances which he made, considering the time in which he 
lived, in pure geometry, in the theory of equilibrium, and 
in numerical approximation. In the first, by an axiom 
already mentioned [see Arc], by a .similar one with 
respect to curved surfaces, and by the method of exhaus- 
tion [see Geometry], he made as near an approach 
to the fluxion&l or differential calculus ns cun possibly bo 
done without the aid of algebraic transformations. In 
the theory of mechanics, up to tho time of the great 
Galileo, no further advance was made on the demonstration 
of Archimedes. Ptolemy records his successful calculation 
and observation of the solstices to determine the exact 
length of the Tropical Year. The ancients attributed 
to him more than forty mechanical inventions, among 
which are the orrery, the endless screw, the combination 
of pulleys, an hydraulic organ, according to Tertullian, 
and a machine called the helir, or screw for launching 
ships. This constant tendency to attribute inventions to 
Archimedes sufficiently shows the impression which his 
name left on posterity. 

The works which have come down to us, of which 
the fir-t sewn are in Greek, are — 1, two books “On the 
Sphere and Cylinder;” 2, *' On the Measurement of the 
Circle ; " 3, “ On Conoids and Spheroids ; ” 4, “ On 
Spirals ; " ;>, two books “ On the Equilibrium and Centre 
of Gravity of Plane Surfaces;” fi. “ Psaimnites,” better 
known by its Latin name Arenarius ; ” 7. “On the 
Quadrature of the Parabola ; ” 8. two books On Undies ; 
floating in a Fluid.” There is also a book of lemin.is 
attributed to Archimedes. The wmks of Arehiiiietles are 
written in Doric Greek, the prev dling dialect in Sicily. 
The text i-» for the most part in tolerably good prCM-rva- 
ti iii ; rhe* ^tCie is clear, and h.i> hem considered better 
than that of anr of the other Greek geometers. 

'1 he l>* -t edition of the works of Archimedes is that of 
Jo-tpli 'lore.li. published by the University of Oxford in 
17:»2. There is u French translation bv Pevrard (l«Wi), 
and a G» man one. with notes, by E. Nizze (1824). The 
•* Arenarius ” [m-c Arithmetic 1 was translated into Eng- 
lish bv G. Anderson (Loudon, 17*4). 

ARCHIPELAGO is the common term given to many 
clusters c.f islands. The group gmeially known by this 
name. whin not qualified hv some word prefixed, contains 
those inlands which lie betweon the shores of Greece and 
Asia Minor, a description of which is given in the following 
article. 

ARCHIPELAGO. GRECIAN, includes all the 
Islands situated in the north -extern quarter ot the 
M*'ditenaii"an S«i; they are bounded by the shores of 
lb .m.e.Wa f n the N\. Asia Minor on the E.. and NVgropont 
and Greece • n th«- \V„ comprising a portion of sea having 
a length of miles from Candii to the roast of Rou- 
im.Ii. an J a bnadth, from Negiopont to tin* Asiatic shore, ■ 
of J«hj rmles. 

*Ir.is *o'A was cdhd ly the Gn^ks arid Romms the 
Sea. and the i-dar.ds w*-r f * distributed into two 
* : .’ef group*, tiie ('tfflwki arid f],#* >'/ tftrude*. The former, 
wr.,. i: ate to the east of sonti era Greer e. are so called , 
fp rri the.r b*-mg Mippo,sul to lie in a somewhat circular 
; #id lb** latter — whi'li are on the west of Asia 
M r ■ r* — fr* rn thrir being scattered in a long line. The 
ft *: in the Cyuadrs group a ie — Andros, Tenor*, 

My- no*. M* los. Naxos. Paros and Antij-aros, Aniorgns, ‘ 
a:, i L ; r.». *1 ho Sporadic include Sarpantn. Khod'**, Cos, \ 

P-.t:iio> M r m 'i, Samos, Chio, Mityierie. I^-mnos, Imbrojc, 
Sar.' *;.r i*r. aid 1 h;w<*. Many of the inlands are of > 
volume lorn ition; others are i <.tiipo.i« d almost entirely ; 
of a , : ,'cwKti marble, of which the Parian, from Paros, j 
wi.». • v « foimerly ir.oMt worked, is often mentioned by 

v...:- •». ILe productions of the h* lauds are wine, 


oil, gum-mastic, raisins, figs, silk, honey, wax, olives, and 
various fruits, especially the lemon and orange. Some of 
the larger islands contain sulphur, alum, iron, and other 
minerals. Au extensive sponge fishery has Also long been 
established among the Sporadee, which are noted for their 
fine sponges. The commerce is very limited. In many of 
tho islands they build vessels, but tho construction is 
slight and not durable. 

All the islands Are thinly peopled, and some indeed may 
scarcely he cousidered inhabited. The men Aro a fine 
hardy and athletic race; and as their insular position 
renders them necessarily habituated to the sea they aro 
generally good sailors. Tho women are noted for their 
beauty. 

All the islands are high ; the mountains have an average 
elevation of 1500 to 1800 feet, but Mount Elias of Milo 
rises to the height of 2500 feet above the sea. Tho 
climate is more equal than that of the surrounding conti- 
nents, the heat of Buuuner being tempered by cool refresh- 
ing sca-brcczcs and prevailing northerly winds; even in 
the more northern islands the winter is never felt with 
such severity os on the neighbouring mainland. In winter 
the navigation of these seas is an anxious task, on account 
of the numerous islands and rocks, which occasion sudden 
I flaws and eddies of winds, and a short, high, confused sea. 

The rivers which empty themselves into the Archi- 
pelago are more deserving of notice from their classical 
associations than from their magnitude or commercial 
importance; indeed the south-western shores offer no 
river navigable even for small boats. The Pencus, Axius, 
Stryi non, Hebrus, Hennas, and Mawndt-r are the prinripal 
streams. The coasts are deeply indented with gulfs of 
considerable length. 

On the division of the Roman empire the islands formed 
a portion of the eastern dominion, and continued so till tho 
year 1185, when the Venetians captured Andros, Lesbos, 
Samos, and Scio. In 1207 most of the islands fell into 
the hands of a Venetian noble, Marco Sanuto, who desig- 
nated himself duke of the Archipelago. The sovereign 
, jKiWer remained in his family till the sixteenth century, 
j when the islands fell into the hands of the Turks. After 
this they were made the scene of many contests between 
the Turks, the Venetians, and the Knights of Malta. 

! In 1770 the Russians became masters of some of tho 
Cyclades, which they evacuated by treaty four years aftcr- 
, wards. They remained tributary to Uie Porte till the 
I breaking out of the revolution in 1821, shortly after which 
most of them eagerly embraced the cause of liberty, and 
! contributed os much aa lay in their power, both by men 
and ships, to the squadrons fitted out at Hydra and 
; Spczzia. Their intrepid behaviour in their small vessels 
ag.uii.st the Turkish fleet became the admiration of Europe, 
au<l contributed greatly towards the establishment of their 
national independence. 

Ail the Cyclades are now included in the Greek king- 
dom. but most of the other islands still remai? under tho 
Turks. 

ARCHITECTURE. The Greek term for arclutoct is 
architecttn , which we find employed by Herodotus (iii. 60) 
in the same sense as the word architect now is; ho informs 
us that Khocca*, a Samian, was the architecWn or architect 
of the great temple of Samos. We thus lean) from positive 
testimony that, before the great buildings of Athens were 
erected, the term architect and the profession of an archi- 
tect were distinctly recognized among the Greeks. Rut 
Herodotus also uses the word arckitectdn in the satno 
passage in another sense: he applies it to a person who 
made a tunnel by which the city of Samos was snpplicd 
with water; and this is An instance In which building or 
coiutruction, properly speaking, can hardly be said to have 
been employed. Tho great increase in works of this class 
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in modern times has led to new designations, such as that 
of civil engineer, which we apply to those who construct 
artificial ports, roads, railways, tunnels, Ac.; and though, 
the engineer may often have occasion to build, and may 
also with propriety decorate , common usage has placed a 
determinate boundary between him and the architect. 

Architecture is one of the fine arts, and it is also a 
constructive art As one of the fine arts it has its 
principles, which have been developed in various ways in 
different countries; as a constructive art its character 
is determined by the various purposes for which build- 
ings are erected, and sometimes by other causes — as the 
presence of fine marble in Italy and hard stone in Eng- 
land, Ac. Those buildings only in which the aesthetic 
elements grow naturally out of the constructive, are true 
in style; and all such are alike true, however variously 
these elements may be expressed. This unity of design is 
to be found in cvoiy noble piece of architecture in the 
world, whether Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine. Lorn- 
bardic, Gothic, or Moorish. The Pyramids, the Parthenon, 
the Colosseum, the Doge's Palace, the Tower of Pisa, 
Westminster Abbey, and the Alhambra, all arose directly 
out of the wants of those for whom they were designed, 
and the ornamentation that was applied to them either 
grew out off the material constructive elements, or was 
such as best expressed the uses or objects to which the 
structures were to he applied. Sometimes we could im- 
prove in the construction, sometimes wo find the orna- 
mentation not beautiful in itself, but such edifices, whatever 
their defects, are always noble because truo and natural, and 
as in all things true and natural, so in pure architecture, 
w j can find underlying principles on which the great builders 
have instinctively modelled their constructions. It says 
much fur the present age that although as yet no distincti\ c 
or appropriate stylo exists, although we are mere copyists 
and imitators of dead styles, one day erecting a museum in 
the likeness of a Greek temple, and the next a warehouse 
after the pattern of a Venetian palace, or a town-hall 
which parodies a Gothic minster, yet we fool painfully our 
pressing need, and an earnest spirit manifests itself on 
every side in the search after these great principles. It is 
thought, and rightly thought, that if these can be discovered, 
then a basis will he laid for a true and living architecture 
of the future. With all their magnificence of decoration, 
our Houses of Parliament are, in a certain sense, shamed 
hy the humblest Swiss chalet ; wc feel that the one is an 
imitation, whilst the other is a living reality. 

Following the leadership of the chief art-critic of our 
time (Mr. Buskin, in his “ Seven Lamps of Architecture," 
“Stones of Venice,” Ac.) we are able to perceive some 
of these principles ; which, accordingly, wo may here set 
down in such brief style as our space permits. 

Firstly, since mcro building is not architecture, in the 
accepted usage of the term, hut only such building ns by 
its disposition or ornament has received somewhat of the 
sublime or beautiful, this special distinguishing (or, if you 
will, unnecessary) ornament should be rich either in labour 
or in material. Cast-iron decorations do not enrich, they 
impoverish n st met lire; and we cry shame upon a carver 
who stops short in his work at the corner lest he may do 
more than is sure to be seen. The ornament may bo small 
in quantity or Nirnple in design, but it must be in some way 
precious, it must bo the best we have, and never at all bear 
marks of Rtiuting for mere savings sake. On the other 
hand, waste of work is utterly reprehensible in architecture 
ns in anything else; and the Ccrtosaat Pavia, covered with 
carvings more like those on Indian ivory boxes in delicacy 
than like chiselled stone, is admittedly a blunder notwith- 
standing its beauty. It is not a delight but a pain to 
look upon, exposed to wind and weather. 

Secondly, all good architecture is universally and abso- 


lutely true. If a column seems to support an entablature 
it really must do so ; if a panel is of wood it is not to be 
painted to imitate marble. No one who observes the intri- 
cate groining of the roof of Milan Cathedral to be modem 
painted work only, but feels that the painter has almost 
desecrated the building; and no one who discovers the 
marvellous fronts of Siena and Orvieto to be unrelated to 
the construction of their churches, but wishes that John 
the Pisau had not chosen that exquisite gable form, siuce 
there is no gable behind it. But here again we most admit 
gilding and marble-facing, for these deceive no one with 
their beauty ; we all know that such masses of gold and 
such slabs of marble could not be employed in the solid. 
Even terra-cotta ornaments arc always seen with pleasure, 
since every one is aware that they are east, and no one 
mistakes them for carved work ; but on the other hand, 
all imitation stone is quite inadmissible in a fine building, 
and who is there so devoid of taste as to admire stucco ? 
There is no doubt that amongst the various causeB of the 
min of Gothic art one was its want of constructive truth 
in dealing with stone work, the later architects quite losing 
sight of the necessity for it of rigidity of form, and exhaust- 
ing their ingenuity in endeavouring to make apparently 
plastic that whose beauty is in its unyielding strength. 
Mouldings twist in and out, colmims bend, ewrythiug 
becomes flexible, and stone design is lost. 

Thirdly, we find the necessity of the *nhlme in a 
building which is to be truly noble. A precipice of wall, 
a sheer unbroken flank of tower, may he all we require; 
and often with great size we may almost trust to tho 
sublime for effect, and disrcgaid L coration. The Pitti or 
Strozzi or Palazzo Vecchio palanv, at Florence will occur to 
the mind as examples of building which impose by their 
sheer strength. And on the contrary, the enfirmous size 
of St. Peter's is frittered away and broken up until we 
require to make some coiisidci aide mental effort to invest it 
with that grandeur which should by right surround it. The 
grand effect of Egyptian pyramids and palaces depends 
! almost, entirely on the vast surfaces of unbroken wall. 
One of the boldest efforts of architecture has given us the 
unrivalled beauty of the 1 >< ge's Palace at V« nice, whose 
enormous fiat wall is borne on two rows of arcades one 
abo\e the othei ; we might say. realizing the sublime 
supported by the beautiful. 

Fourthly, we find on examination that one secret of 
proportion seems t<> he the making one member of the 
composition larger than, or in some other way supreme 
o\cr the rest. So we have the great middle mass of the 
cathedral front with the two towers one at each side, or we 
ha\e the grand central mass of tower or dome, or we make 
the storeys of towers to \arv in height, the topmost bell- 
chamlaT being the most important. And this principle, 
with its handmaid symmetry, runs through the smallest 
details of ornament as a xitali/ing force, as well as in the 
main features of construction of the entire edifice. 

These are some of the half-seen truths guiding tb^se who 
have given us great buildings. And fiu flier, the present 
general article is perhaps the most fitting place to trace 
briefly the cause of our ** plentiful lack" in these da\s of any 
architecture worthy tho name. This is uiulouht cdlf ow iug 
to the unfortunate direction taken hv the great movement 
of the Renaissance. Then' were three fixing styles of great 
beauty; the Lombardie. of which the type is Pisa; the 
Venetian Gothic; and the Xmthcni Gothic, nowhere better 
represented than in our own minsters. Either of these 
might hax'c developed far hexond the limits it attained, 
lint in tin* fifteenth century a flood of rex realism spread 
over all Europe with the awakening of cultured minds to 
the beauty of classic art. for so many centuries neglected. 
Even* art was remodelled mi classic principles, and archi- 
tecture did not escape. Regardless of the fact that Greek 
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worship required an out-door and Christian an in-door 
ceremonial, churches in the fifteenth century and onwards 
were made to bear a vast unmeaning array of columns, 
perhaps a temple portico in front. But even tho most 
enthusiastic admirer of Greek forms hesitated to complete 
the peristyle, and as a compromise semidetached columns 
ns meaningless pilasters ornamented the side walls of 
buildings of every kind, and interiors were solely decorated 
in the same absurd fashion. Directly one perceives that 
these columns and pilasters are merely decorative, that the 
strength of const rue ti*»n is independent of them, their 
falsehood turns their beauty to bitterness. How different 
in the preceding centuries, when architecture was living and 
progressive ; when men, so humble that their names have 
too often perished utterly, designed Gothic minsters which 
xiro miracles of beauty: when, too, their fellow-masons 
could chisel, each his window or his column, with just 
a few words of direction from the chief builder, quite 
independent of cut and dry lifeless plans, and free in 
every detail to give play to his own inventive fancy ! We 
can almost point to the one great artist to whom the 
modern imitative st>le of architecture is due. and from 
whom our faulty system of intrusting tho whole building, 
down to the minutest detail, to one man, has sprung. It 
was Brunelleschi, architect of the splendid dome at Florence. 
It reinforces what we have said abo\e, to note that the 
foundations of this dome were laid bv Arnolpho and Giotto, 
builders of the cathedral, but that not a line was left by 
them to show bow they intended to roof over the great 
space. They knew that as they built ideas would come, 
and experience also. Brunelleschi spent some years at 
Borne, studying the J« me of the Pantheon and the other 
great \aulted structures of the Romans; and the results of 
his stu.i.es Vtr^dirigns beautiful n< at once to change the 
taste * f the age. and tor ever to o\ertl;row the pointed style 
in Italy. Y«nice only escaped, and she but for a time. 
Alberti folk wed Brunelleschi: and it i-j worth remark that 
l^th these great men w.-rc dead before our Henry VII. 
began to reign, and at least half a century before there was 
any building in England in other than the Gothic style. 
Bramar.to was a wirthy successor (I U 1-15 Id); and as 
yet the mwly revived art was, although imitative (f classic 
forms yet not at all sonih ly so, but was full of vigour and 
life and fre-li intention. Unhappily the next was an age 
of painter*, and the style at once became decorative. It 
already showed signs of decay in the mighty hands of 
Michael Angelo, and its feeble life was crushed out by 
the pond* rous dnlncss c.f the Mademos and Berninis of 
later times. Palladio truly re\i\ed it somewhat in his fine 
i hur'hes at Venue, but when an architect is bound to use 
cnly p-ili.-s (f lu .iumeters in h Ight. and to use these for 
all the purp* *‘*.s of internal and external decoration, and is 
el.milir’y tried in other parts of the ornamentation, he has 
forged frtteis f* r himself that no ingenuity can free him 
fr«:r.. Now Pall id io b*-:ng born in 151*. whin Michael 
Angelo was forty-four, he, like ali the world, was twisted 
irre-.-rid.Jy in the gra fc p of that mighty master's genius, 
and art is the poorer by it. Our turn in England came 
liter. Not till Palladio •» follower, Inigo Jones, built 
Whitehall was the Rer.aissanoe introduced; but the Mvlc 
rr.^e hw-n it was adopt'd }.er»- even more eagerly than in 
otlji-r (.f un! f *«••». It is l me that Wien’s great genius gave 

Us .St. Paul’s ; but from the Stuarts til! our own dAy this 
!■» alnv k t the on* 1 only building of original design of high 
artisti'* rr.'Tit in the country. 

We now are in the midst of conflict; it in an age of 
< xperirr.i-nt i., i-.ery direr t ion except the classical — that at 
Ifcu.-t ha. g':,-. we may hope for * ver. We liave yet to 
Jeam t .t are!. .future i*» rot and must not lie archseology, 
b'-*t ' ’ it must arise from the needs of the hour. In 
MMCt. apart f i f r'' tie important consideration that the 


Gothic stylo suited our count iy, rose to its highest perfec- 
tion and endured to the last amongst us, it is as absurd to 
build Tudor Houses of Parliament as Greek or Roman 
churches for tho use of nineteenth century folk. Gothic 
architecture is at least English and Christian, but it is an 
anachronism, and if it is to remain a mere imitation must 
perish. If it is to live it mnst develop in accordance with 
present needs. 

We shall discuss under their several headings the chief 
points of the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Romanesque 
(including Basilican, Byzantine, and Lombardic), 
Gothic (or Pointed), and Moorish styles of architecture ; 
with some remarks on Celtic remains, and on Chinese 
and Oriental architecture, in their proper places. We 
shall also give a separate article on English Cathedral 
Architecture. The principal styles will be illustrated 
by Plates ; and this article may conclude with an account 
of the illustrations of a general natnre which compose tho 
Plate prefixed to tho present volume. 

Like all our fine arts, architecture comes to us from tho 
Greeks, and it is to them we must look for the forms in 
which it originated for us. Mountaineers and dwellers in 
caves by the sea need no more habitations than the wander- 
ing Bedouin; but an agricultural people, tied to a churlish 
soil (lest by want of care do harvest come), soon seeks for 
some permanent shelter. It is not long before a raco of 
artists like the Greeks feels the need of something more 
than mere shelter, and a fine art springs into existence. 
Even in the early times of the Atrid® we have the structure 
of tho Treasury of Atreus at Myccn® near Argos, whereof 
we show the entrance in fig. 3. This, like the celebrated 
l * Lion’s Gate " hard by, and like the walls of Tiryns in 
the same part of Greece, is of what is called Ct/clnjiraa 
structure, in which gigautio blocks of stone arc fitted 
accurately together without mortar or cement. The arch- 
like structure in all the three monuments named (shown in 
our Plate, over the lintel of the gateway) is very curious ; 
it is remarkable that the true arch should not have been 
discovered hy that nation which even at this early time 
(1000 n.c.) hod developed so near an approach to it. No 
doubt the opening shown in our Plate would have contained 
a group like tliat of the 44 Lions ” in its companion. The 
handsome pillar, fig. 4, was found close to the entrance. 

We have no knowledge of any development of this 
Pclasgic architecture ; and the Greeks seem to have made 
a wcond start in quite another direction. Vitruvius, 
writing on the art which we know as 44 classic architec- 
ture” in the time of Augustus, or of his immediate 
successor, describes as the probable primitive typo of 
edifice the dwellings still used by the half-savage Colchians 
in his time. Modern Mingrelia represents Colchis very 
nearly, but that hind is better known to us by the myth of 
the voyage of tho Argonauts thither, where the stormy 
Kuxine laps the southern slopes of Caucasus. These people 
then still retained their savage habits, though in mu-1i 
proximity to the cultivated Ionian* of Asia Elinor ; ami 
Vitruvius tells us (Book ii.) that their dwellings were built 
by fixing trees side by side, upright in the ground, on the 
Dips of which cross beams were laid forming a kind of 
ceding, and on this a second storey would be similarly 
built if required. The roof was made by the meeting of 
four beams, one from each corner, in a central point, the 
sides of the pyramid thus formed being fitted in with 
troughs, and the interstices stopped by chips and clay. 
From this inode of building, actually existent in his own 
day, Vitruvius developed theoretically the magnificent 
ternplcs of ancient Greece; and though his tlieoiy ban 
been often fiercely attacked it is still held in such general 
favour that we feel bound to give the briefest possible 
sketch of it The best attack on the theory is that of 
Wolff h “ Essential Elements of Architecture;” and the most 
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spirited defence is that of Freeman (“Hist. Arch.,” p, 102). 
The upright beams of the Colchian construction are shown 
in figs. 1 and 2 of our Plate, here developed into shapely 
columns. Along the tops of each row of columns forming 
a side of tho building was placed a horizontal' beam, in fact 
nn Architrave; And across from one Bide to the other 
stretched, at equal distances, the timbers which were 
to support tho roof. The extremities of these timbers, 
ornamented simply with two grooves, show above the 
architraves of the sides as Tkicilyphn, so called from 
tho triple ridge of the ornament. (For uniformity's Rake 
triglyphs were also introduced at both ends of the building, 
though here of course they did not represent the extremities 
of beams, as in the sides, but were merely added to carry 
out tlie scheme of ornament.) Tho cross beams, the ends 
of which form the triglyphs, were notched into the archi- 
trave for steadiness (opa, notches), therefore the spaces 
between the triglyphs were called “ between tho notches,” 
Metopes; mid the whole division parallel with the 
architrave, formed by triglyphs and metopes, was called 
the Frieze. This Entablature, as the combined 
horizontal structure of frieze and architrave was called, 
upheld tho roof, the projecting eaves of which formed the 
Cornic e, and the triangular ends of the roof gave the well- 
known and beautiful form of tlie Pediment. Drops of 
water might fall from cornice or from triglyph in heating 
rain — these therefore we find in the form of gut(<e (drops) 
beneath both of them. Tho ribbed bark of the primeval 
trunk artistically gives riso to the fluting of the column, 
and the large fiat Htone which would so appropriately take 
tho weight of thfr entablature becomes the An ACTS. All 
these features are developed in the elegant Temple of 
Theseus, at Alliens, which accordingly we have given in 
figs. 5 and 6. The plan (fig. 5) makes clear that tlie 
temple is “in antis” [see Ant.k], and it is completely 
surrounded with columns in tho manner named peripteral. 
Fig. 6 gives the end view, which is called the Portico; 
mid it forms a noble illustration of tho true Greek or 
Doric Order. 

An excellent small general handbook of architecture is 
that of Roscngarten, 8vo(l878); Fergusson's Handlxxik, in 
three vols. (1865), is more complete, and is further developed 
in his “History of Architectuio”(I873). A translation of 
M. Vicdlet le Due's valuable lectures appeared in 1 876. Mr, 
Freeman's History (1849) is a vigorous pleading for the 
Gothic Btyle, and his later essays were collected and pub- 
lished in 1876. Mr. Raskin's valuable “Seven Lamps 
of Architecture” (1849), “Lectures on Architecture” 
(1854), and “Stones of Venice,” are almost too well known 
to need mention here. Their occasional extravagancies 
reed blind no one to their inherent beauty and power. 

AR CHITRAVE (from a Greek word and a Latin one, 
meaning, when put together, the principal fteam). is the 
lower part of any structure supported by piilarH; in fact, 
the beam which rests upon the columns and joins them 
together, ahd on which the whole entablature (or horizontal 
part which comes immediately above the columns) reads. 

ARCHIVE or ARCHIVES* a chamber or apartment 
where the public papers or records of a state or community 
ato deposited ; sometimes, by a common figure of speech, 
applied to tho papers themselves. 

The word archive is ultimately derived from tho Greek 
archeion^ which seems, in its primary signification, to 
mean “a council-house or state-house,” or “a body of 
public functionaries,” as the Kphori at Sparta. (Aristotle, 
"Politic.” ii. 9 ; and Pausanins, iii. 11.) 

The Greek word archeion was introduced unaltered into 
tho Latin language, to signify a place in which public 
Instruments were deposited. Tho Latin word for archeion 
is tabularium . 

In England the word archives is not used to indicate 


public documents, except in figurative speech, as “the 
archives of the state,” for the parliamentaiy journals, Ac. 
Such documents are called charters, muniments, records, 
and state papers. See Records. 

AR'CHIVOLT, means literally tlie turning of the arch % 
and is applied to any ornamented band or moulding which 
runs round the edge of the arch, being carved therefore on 
the lower pari of all the voussoirs. 

ARCHON, a Greek word, which signified one who 
had rule or command, either civil or military. Archon 
was also the title of certain magistrates of the Athenian*. 

On the abolition of regal government at Athens, the 
chief power was intrusted to a single magistrate, or archon, 
appointed for life and chosen from the family of Codrus, 
the last king. Tradition told of twelve archons in succes- 
sion, after which tlie chief magistrate was appointed to his 
office for tell years. The duration of the office was eventu- 
ally limited to a single year, and a council of state, consisting 
of nine magistrates or archons (sometimes mentioned by the 
Greek writers under the general designation of "the Nine”), 
w;is appointed from the general body of Patricians. Their 
names aiul number, and the particular civil duties assigned 
to them, remained unaltered whilst Athens continued to 
possess its old constitution : but from the time that the 
ecclesia, or popular assembly, interfered habitually uml 
directly with the government of the republic, the actual 
minister of state was the person who enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the people, which neither the office of archon nor 
any other office could procure. The inevitable consequence 
was, that the archons sunk f r om ministers of state into 
municipal officers of high ranx. I’* "deles enjoyed a degree 
of power which was not posse*. ,ed during the freedom of 
the republic by any other citizen, although lie was never 
archon. ^ *' 

Later on. under Solon’s laws, introducing a property 
qualification, the archons were taken from tho wealthiest 
class of citizens, the noblest families probably still con- 
tinuing chiefly to supply the archons for each year, till the 
celebrated law of Aristides, enacted about n.r. 479, threw 
open the offices of state to the whole ln»dy of the people. 
(Plutarch, “Aristides.” c. 1-22.) 

Of the nine a» clu*ns, one, usually termed the archon, was 
chief, and had the title of epont/mnt or name-giver, because 
the year in w Inch he served the office was called by his name. 
Of tlie remaining eight, one was called the king (basilcus). 
another the jiohmarch. ami the last six bad the general 
title of thi'*viotheUr . There is reason to believe that the 
archons were members of the council of Areopagus by virtue 
of their office. [ See AliEorAQi s.] It i* certain that they 
passed from their annual magistracy to a permanent scat in 
that council. 

Their public duties had reference for the most part to 
the administration of justice. The chief archon was the 
guardian of orphans and minors. He was also charged 
with a more general superintendence, in matters which 
concerned the safety and good order of the state, than was 
committed to his colleagues. The king archon w*ns more 
especially concerned with religious matters. The office of 
the poleinareh was doubtless in its first institution that 
which the name implies, to command in war; and even as 
late ns the battle of Marathon (n.r. 490) we find tlie 
poleinareh Callimachus acting an important part in the 
council of war which preceded it, and commanding by 
x irtue of his office the right wing of tho AthtMiians in the 
engagement ; hut iu later times the duty of the polcmarch 
was confined to the cognizance of matters which concerned 
tho strangers and metics (resident aliens) at Athens. 

The thesuKthetas should, according to tbo meaning of 
their title, have been legislators or proponnders of laws. 
It w*ns not, however, their offico to introduce laws, but 
rather to revise the existing laws annually. They also 
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acted a a a sort of Grand Jury, or inquest, to bring cases j a plan of attack, by means of floating batteries which 

before the Dicasts or judges. | were to bo incombustible and not liable to sink. This 

The title of archon is frequently used by Greek writers j scheme was acted upon, and great expectations wero 
to designate magistrates in general, and it was given by formed, many persons of rank attending to witness tho 
the Jews during the period of the Roman dominion to tho astounding effect* of which they were said to be capable, 
members of the Sanhedrim. The name was Also used It was, however, found, to the dismay of tho besiegers, that 

metaphorically by some of the sects of the Gnostics, who j these batteries wero not incombustible. The attack was 

were called from its use Arrhontics. I defeated, with their utter ruin and great loss. D'Ar9on 

ARCHY'TAS OF TARENTUM, one of the most afterwards served in the French army at the time of the 
illustrious of the ancients, nml distinguished as a mat he- j Revolution, and assisted in the conquest of Holland. In 
matician, writer on music, and philosopher, as w ell as a i 1795 he published “ Considerations Militaircs et Politiques 
statesman and general, flourished about 400 n.i\ He was ' snr les Fortifications, 1 ' in which he condensed all that ho 
a contemporary of Plato, whom he befriended and instructed, i had previously writton on the subject, lie was made a 
He was seven times elected general of the city, and is said senator in 1799, and died the following year at his estate 
to have been victorious in even* campaign lie undertook, near Auteuil. (Coxe’s “Memoirs of tho Kings of Spain 
In the civil administration he was no less fortunate, and he of the House of Bourbon;” and Drinkwater'B “Siege of 
ever maintained the highest character for integrity and Gibraltar,” &c., London, 1785.) 

benevolence. In his philosophy lie was a Pythagorean. ARGOT', a considerable district and town of British 
According to Diogenes Laertius he was the first to reduce India, forming part of the CARNATIC, lies between 11° 
mechanics to scientific principles, and was the inventor of and 14° N. lat., 78° and 80° E. Ion., in the Madras presi- 
the method of analytical gcometiy. He soiled the problem dency. The territory thus named is subdivided into the 
of the doubling of the cube, and was so skilled as a two districts of Northern and Southern Arcot, both of 
mechanician that bis contrivances cause. d him to be ! wdiich were ceded to tho East India Company iu 1801 by 
regarded almost its a magician. Of the \arious machines Azim-ul-Omrah, nabob of tho Carnatic, 
he constructed, the most celebrated was that of an auto- , In the spring months, during the prevalence of the hot 
matic Hying bird. On the authority of Horace (Book I., winds, the thermometer sometimes stunds at 115" to 130° 
Ode 28;. he is believed to ha\e lost hi.s life by shipwreck in the shade. The heat is so intense that everything 
on the coast of Apulia. A complete edition of t lie little i warps, glass crocks, and both the woods and jungle are 
that is attributed to Arehyt.i* was published by Oreilli at occasionally set on fire by spontaneous combustion. The 
Leipzig, 1821. and Iris been published since bv Hartcn- ; agriculture depends to a large extent upon irrigation, and 
stein iu 1833. and by Gruppe iu 1840. An Kngiish trails- 1 for this purpose the water is collected in numerous tanks, 
lat ion hv Thomas Taylor was published in London iu 1822. some of which ore very large. 

AR'CIS-SUR-AUBE, the chief town of the arrondissc- 1 Northern Arcot is bounded on the X. by Cuddapah 
merit of the Mime name, in the department of Aulie, ; and Nellore, on the S. by Salem, on the I\. by Cliengalpat, 
France, 1* miles X. of Troves. The town stands well for j and on the W. by Mysore. It comprises an area of 7139 
trade, being situated on tin* Aube, which here begins to be ! square miles, and had a population of 2,100,000 in 1881 
Megabit*, and by means of which it lias communication | — the majority of whom, as well os in Southern Arcot, are 
with Paris. Wine, charcoal, corn, and other agricultural , Mohammedans. The ordinary peasants still live in mud 
produce, bigot her with iron and the wooden wares of the huts, except in the towns, where stone houses are not un- 
Vi -'es. are the thkf ui title* of trade. There are also 1 common. The country is hilly in the north and west, but 
***«'»«■ • -taMMiu.i nt» lor cotton .spinning and dyeing. The ; generally fiat elsewhere, except in the extreme south-east, 
town has an ancient origin, but has suffered much from ’ where the Jawadi range, covered w'ith valuable timber, 
tire. esjM*« tally in the >iar 1814. when a Little was fonght reaches a height of 3U00 feet. The Eastern Ghats inter- 
ior it Ltwe-n Xtipoleon L. with a small forte, and the sect the district from N.E. to S.W., and tho Naguri Hills 
allied arn i* •* if Austria and Itu^ia, iiiimbeiing 80.000. traverse the north. Copper and iron abound, as well ns limo 
It still, how * \ or. pos-f*-t-s a church dating from the : and good building stone. The principal river is tho Paldr, 
sixt**eiith century, and an old ca-t!e on a neighliouring with two important tributaries, the Poiny and the Chcyair, 
Light. T In- m^ierii houses are well built, and the streets all of which run diy except in the rainy season. Grain 
wide. D.mti n. prominent a figure -in the French Ilew.lu- ! crops are raised, and cotton, hemp, indigo, sugar, and 
i'*i, u,i> a i.atiic of the town. Jhc population iu 18«2 j tobacco are extensively grown. Only 5 per cent, of the 
w.t» .infill. ; land is under cultivation, but three-fourths of the whole is 

ARCOLE, a village of Northern Italy, about 15 j irreclaimable waste. The ordinavy food of the people is 
mlks K.S.L. of Verona, in the pn«\iiin» of the same name porridge, rice being only eaten os a regular thing by tho 
Ir In s in the ir.aLt of a low marshy country, through J rich. The district, which is traversed by railway, exports 
w;.:i-h flows the AljKa.e. a torrent n-ing in the mountains ■ food, grains, and molasses. Cloth is imported, and thero 
: e.ir Vicenra. ai.d emptying it-elf into the Adige about 3 is a transit trade in cotton. The chief indu»tiy4* weaving. 
; . les Llow- Amir. The i.U.ige i* only remarkable n« Small-pox is prevalent from February to May ; leprosy is 

Li.ing L-'U t\- win", in r.f f , nt . of tin* hardest- common, and malarious fever occurs in many parts. 

:>ught Littles in ail the Italian campaigns of Jioriaj-nrte, Southern Arcot has an area of 4878 square miles, 
1.14 t* d ll.ie.* liayi.. and ultimately n-ult-d in a and a population of 1,800,000 in 1881. Its boundaries 
iirtcrj for the Prentli. N-e N.u'oi.kux. . are on the X. Chingleput snd Nortlicrii Arcot, S. Trichino- 

ARCON, JEAN CLAUDE D’ v bom at Pontariirr in poly, K. the Bay of Bengal and the French district of 
1 nr.ehp Corritc, in 173J. show#d an early inclination for Pondicherry, and W. the district of Balein. Near the sea- 
f).»* t.iry profi-sion. He became an export engineer, : coast the aspect of the country is low, but on the west 
a .d wii.te mjwt.i! treatises. among which may t»r enumer- i frontier occurs the Kalrsyan range, with an average height 
rtt*d. "tjorr.hftr.ndeuce mr l’Art de la Guerre,” and j of 3500 feet, in addition to the Jawadi mountain* men- 

" Rrtlt*x.or lA »; .i :i Jngenieur en Itepon.*’ a un Tarticien" i tinned above. The Coleroon, which runs along tho southern 

H 2mo. Amsterdam. 1773;. In 1780 the war of France mid i boundary, is the most important river, and for most of the 
- 1 Ki.glwiil gi\e him an opportunity of din- j year has an abundant supply of water. Of her streams are 
piiyr g , is t.di-nts on a larger Male. The Spaniards were j the Vcllar. GaddiUm, and Punniar. There are consider- 
beviieg'mg Gi l *r..lt .r without sui-uss, wh*ii DAryon demised ' able tracts of jungle laud, on which largo herds of cattle 
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are annually driven to graze. In both districts the 
elephant, bear, tiger, hyaena, monkey, and deer are met 
with. The seaports of Southern Arcot are Fort St. 
David or Cuddaiore, and Porto Novo. The soil is pro- 
ductive to a much larger extent than that of Northern 
Arcot; over one-third is cultivated, rice being the chief 
grain sown. Other products are indigo, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, and fruit. Some extensive cloth manufactures, 
established by the East India Company, have considerably 
fallen off, owing to the introduction of European goods. { 
Salt is manufactured, as well os silk, pottery, and spirits ; | 
and fisheries arc carried on. Iron ore is found, and there 
are considerable quarries of sandstone, laterite, and blue 
limestone. A railway from Madras to Porto Novo was i 
opened in 1878. The average rain-fall is 85*10 inches. 
Violent storms are frequent on this coast. 

Ahcot City, formerly the Mohammedan capital of the 
Carnutic, is built on the south side of the Pdlrir, and is of 
very great antiquity. It is G5 miles from Madras, and 5 
from Arcot Railway Station. The European quarter, 
Ranipet, on the opposite side of the river, is nearer the 
railway. Arcot played a prominent part in connection 
with the British conquests of India, and is remarkable for 
its brilliant captnro and subsequent defence by Clive in 
1751. The English were besieged by Raja Sahib, but 
their gallant defence against vastly superior numbers for 
fifty days lias become a matter of history, and is im- 
mortalized by the pen of Macaulay. later on the French 
gained possession of it, only, however, to yield it again to 
a British force under Colonel Cootc in 17 GO. After the 
cession of the district of Arcot to the East India Company 
the principal defences of the place were all destroyed, and 
the only use now made of the ramparts is to constitute a 
defence against the inundations of the Pillar, for which 
purpose alone they arc kept in repair on that side of tin* 
city. The bed of tin* river is here half a mile wide. The 
town, which is inclosed by walls, is almost entirely of 
modern erection. It contains the palace of the former 
nabobs of Arcot; the chief gateway is entire, but the rest 
of the building is a heap of ruins. There are several fine 
mosques and a collection of tombs. The climate of Arcot, 
which is the capital of the district of Northern Arcot, is 
hot and dry. Rice is exported to a small extent, and 
bangles arc manufactured. The principal inhabitants are 
Mohammedans, who speak the Ilindustanee dialect. The 
population of the town amounted to 150,000 iu 1881. 

ARC'TIC CIRCLE. To the Greeks the constellation 
Ancros (the Great Bear) just swept the horizon in its 
course, never sinking below it, and the imaginary circle 
round the heavenly pole thus made was called the arctic 
(or bears) circle . But in the modem use the term has 
been shifted to the earth, and now means the parallel or 
circle of 70° N. lat., and the space included between this 
and the North Pole. The corresponding South Polar 
Circle is called the Antarctic (“opposite to Arctic”) Circle . 

ARC'TtC OCEAN is usually described as stretching 
from the Arctio Circle towards the North Pole. Its 
waters extend along tho northern coasts of Europe, Asia, 
and America, and communicate with the Pacific by 
Behring Strait, and with the Atlantic principally by a 
broad expanse of ocean on the cast side of Greenland. 
It is designated the Polar Sea in North America, where it 
forms Baffin's Bay, while in Europe it forms the White 
Sea, and in Asia, along the shores of Siberia, the Gulfs of 
Kara, Obi, and Yenisei. The principal rivers which How 
Into the Arctio Ocean and its various inlots arc, in Europe, 
the Onega, Dwina, and Petchora; in Asia, the Obi, 
Yenisei, and Lena ; and in North Americft the Mackenzie. 

That part of the Arctic Polar Sea whero it borders on 
the Atlantic contains one of the largest archipelagos on 
the globe. The middle of it is occupied by Greenland, 


which may be considered as the mainland of the archipelago. 
Its northern parts are buried under enormous masses of 
eternal ice. On the east of it is the extensive group of 
islands known under the name of Spitsbergen, the small 
island of Jan Maven, and Iceland. On the west of Green- 
land, and divided from it by Davis' Strait and Baffin's 
Bay, there is a considerable number of islands of great 
size, some of which are separated from the mainland of 
America by very narrow straits. 

The difficulties of navigation, even were there not the 
fields of ice — which in summer arc shifting — would be 
very great and attended with great danger, owing to the 
intricate nature of the coast and channels. 

Notwithstanding the excessive cold of these latitudes, 
there is an abundance of animal and vegetable life. The 
polar bear. Arctic fox, musk-ox, walrus, whale, lemming, 
ermine, and reindeer are found ; und large flocks of birds 
from more southern latitudes resort hither in summer. 
Dwarf rhododendron and other shrubs, as well as numerous 
specimens of mosses and lichen*, represent the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Geologists have ascertained that in former times the 
surface of this region was thickly covered with a prolific 
growth of tropical plants, And that lower down there exist 
deposits of coal, sandstone, and limestone, in which fossils 
have been found. The hones of the mammoth found on 
the const of Eastern Siberia form an article of traffic. 
For information respecting the currents the reader is 
referred to the article Atlamic’ ()< i.\^, while the ac- 
counts of the 'various cxjdorat* in this part of the world 
will he found in the articles N »Rin-Wrxr and North- 
East Pansagks. and Pni.uc Rkoioxs (North). 

ARCTOMYS. See Marmot. 

1 ARCTOS (fir. ark ton, a hear), the nqgjent^fireck name 
still borne t»v the two great constellations close to the 
■ North Pole in the heavens, and described under Grkat 
Bkak. The constellation of the Great Bear was aL<* 
called h amain, •* the waggon ; ” a view of the group 
which gives the English name. ‘‘Charles' Wain.” Yet 
another title was the Latin sept cm frames, or ** seven 
plougliing-nxcii " (“the plough" is still its name in 
some parts of England), shortened into septentrio; 
which name being eventually given to both major and 
minor “heais," came to he so connected with the north 
as to he adopted altogether for that point of the com- 
pass. StptcHtrinn and settentrioua are the modern 
French nml Italian derivatives, still used in those -languages 
for the North. The Great Bear was also called htlike (“the 
curving"), from its close sweeping curve round the pole. 
It was used by the Greeks as their guide for steering at 
night, hut the Phoenicians (better astronomers) used the 
Little Bear, whence another name for the latter, phuiitiki, 
the ** Phoenician ” (pole). The last name we shall here 
mention is still in everyday use, for when we speak of such 
and such a person or thing being the ** cynosure of all 
eyes,” we arc simply using the ancient Greek name for the 
Pole Star, which seemed to them like the tip of a curly 
•* dogs tail " (kunosouraX 

! The bear constellations represented in Greek mythology 
! the nymph Cai.usto and her son Areas. • 

| Thu constellations will he found as l T rsa Major and 
I Ursa Minor in our large Plate Constki.lations, lying in 
• tho North Hemisphere, close to tho Pole ^tar (Stella 
! J'olaris), which is in the centre. 

I ARCTU'RUS, a very brilliant star in the northern 
1 heavens, in the constellation Bootes(Plate Cons halations, 
1 N. Hem., just over xiv.) It was originally one name of 
the constellation, from its position as to the Great Bear — 
! arktouros meaning “ bear watcher ” — but has come to denote 
! only it* chief star. The other name — now the only name 
| for the constellation — occurs in Homer, and pictures BoOtis 
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( u the herdsman "), as driving the 11 waggon "—the latter 
being another figure which the stars of the Great Rear 
have been imagined to form. See A items, Cali. into. 

ARCY, GROTTO OF, a singular cavity in a hill in 
the department of the Yonno jn France, about 3 miles 
south id the little town of Vermanton. A narrow path 
over a hill covered with wood conducts to the entrance of 
the grotto, which contains a number of large apartments, 
(•no of which is 1200 feet long, 40 wide, and #5 high ; 
blit they rarely rise to the height of 20 feet. In tho first 
two apartments arc found large blocks of stone lying on 
the ground; and in the second there is also a j>ool about 
120 feet in diameter, the waters of which are clear and tit 
for drinking. The apartments further in are distinguished 
by the number and variety of concretions which either 
bang from the roof (stalactite*), or rise like columns from 
the ground (stain //mites). They are formed by the water 
which filters through the over-arching rock, and forms a 
deposit about the orifice from which it issues, as well ns 
on that part of the ground on which it drops. As tiie 
concretion*, rising from below are exactly under those 
hanging from the roof, they tend to unite, and many of 
them hare met. and form pillars which appear to support 
the roof. From the constant increase of these concretions 
flits dimensions of the grotto are daily diminishing, and it 
has been calculated that in 2«)0 j ears the whole Cavern 
will he filled with solid alabaster. 

ARD, LOCH, a small but beautiful lake near Abcr- 
foyle in Perthshire, forming one of th»* sources of the river 
Forth, ('n an island stand the ruins «,f a castle said to 
have Mongcd to Murdoch, duke of Albany. The Li-dard, 
a raseade mentioned in “ Rob Roy / 1 falls into the loch, on 
the east side of which is a remarkable echo. 

ARDAGH, a small village in Inland, about 10 miles 
S.K. of LonirfonJ. It was fornmly the seat of a separate 
bishopric, but is now included in the united bishopric of 
Kilmore, Llphin. and ArdagK It contains an ancient 
church. There are several other parishes of the same 
name in Ireland. 

AB DEA. See Heisox. 

ARDfcCHK, a department of France, which consists | 
of t fit* f< nner pruiinci. 1 of Yivarais. and includes the 
northern part of the anci< nt Languedoc. It is bounded 
K. by the Rhone, which separate* it from the departments ! 
<f I>ere, Drome, and Yam-luce, S. by th»* <1 opart men t of 
(bird, W. by that of L/.zire, and N.W. by those of Haute 
Loire and Loin*. The department extends between 4I J 
D/ and 45' 21' N. hit., and Ivtwfin 3 1 50' and 4 3 50' 
K. Ion. : its h-r.L'th is 7 1 miles. end its breadth 4 1 miles, j 
'Ih-* area uf the department i- 2131 square miles. Thu j 
Imputation in 1**2 was 37t;.*i',7. j 

Lxcept a namw strip along the right bank of the ! 
Rhone, the department is almost • nt inly cow ied by tho* • 
C» w nm*s M'iuntams. in which tin re are scwral conical [ 
r.r..n.i!s ami craters cf extinct vr hanos. 'I here me j 
aNo M^ral basaltic columns .and last caverns and ■ 
’* r *P ravin* sin tie department. Th** climate \aries with 
tr.** Mtnatic.n : in the west it j« ext n in.-ly rold ; oats and 
v 'irl* y n[H-n with dirficdti. and the wint<r generally lu*th 
< A t : i fj.t! *>. 'I i.e ten.p* rature of the valleys in the north 
N n ; ! l.-r, and in the v /ley of the Rhine "the climate is 
w.*y hot. 7 ho K»fil. winds is generally sanely and light, 
ad'.rdh a great variety c.f productions according to its 
;*:< it*r c,r !<•*•*> elevation. In the fchiltcreil valley of the 
Lnf.r.e tl.e » liw N cultivated as far north as the* Kric-ux. 

J tire 'lghoi.t tne whole valliy the \ir.e and the mulberry 
fvnr:d.. I either we.4t.aiel at an eh vat ion higher still, 
tie p* . a di* trier in which beech, oak. and fruit trees, 
'"I* ' ) ms ■ et chestnuts abound. 7 he chestnut forms 

ih<- orJ.ii.uy food of the peasantry; it is grown in immense; 
quantities m t he great finest s w<%t of the Ardfcche, and is 


exported under the name of matrons de Lynn . In the 
next higher regions the resinous trees, fir, larch, Ac., pre- 
vail ; and on tho high table-lands of the main ridge of the 
Cevennes, where tho snow lies for six or eight months, no 
vegetables live but Alpine plants. 

The highlands of tho department contain much pastur- 
age, to which the flocks and herds of the neighbouring 
departments are sent to graze. Butter and cheese are mado 
in great quantities. Sheep and swine are numerous, also 
horned cattle, but these are of inferior breed ; ponies and 
goats are reared, but the beasts of burden usually employed 
arc asses and mules. 7'ho inhabitants in the rural districts 
retain their provincial manners, and go abont barefooted. 
They are laborious and persevering, and in many places 
make even the mountain sides productive by building ter- 
races to supi>ort the soil. This is particularly seen in the 
neighbourhood of L’Argcnti&rc. The manufacturing in- 
dustry of the department is important. There arc numerous 
tanneries for shoo and glove leather, paper-mills, cotton, 
woollen cloth, and silk factories. Great attention is paid 
to tin* rearing of silkworms. Tho department contains 
mines of lead, copper, iron, manganese, antimony, alum, 
and coal. Marble of different colours, porcelain clny, and 
pumice-stone abound. There are several mineral springs. 
Those of Vais, near Aubenas, and St. iAurent-les-Bains, in 
the west of tho department, are the most frequented. 

The rivers of tho department run from W. to E., with 
tho exception of the Loire and the Allicr, which rise in the 
south-western slopes of the Cevennes. and flow to the 
N.W. They are tho Ardfrche, with its affluent* the Baume 
and the Chassezac, tho Ericnx, tho Donx, and the Cance. 
The Ardfeche rises in the range of I’anargue, and falls into 
the Rhone near Font-Saint-Esprit, after a course of about 
G5 miles, the lower pnrfc of which separates the depart- 
ments of Ardtchc and Gard, and is navigable. The upper 
course of the Ardfcche is diversified by several fine cascades. 
Below Yallon the river has cut its way through the marble 
rock, leaving a natural bridge (Pont-dc-l'Arc) IDG feet 
wide between the abutments and 98 feet high. The arch, 
which crosses the river obliquely, consists of a mass of 
gray marble about 50 feet thick. It was formerly fortified, 
and burned the usual passage between the Cevennes and 
Vivarais till the time of Louis XIII., who demolished the 
fortifications, and inade the bridge almost impassable. The 
Krieux rises N. of Mont M&cnc, and falls into the Rhone 
nft»r u course of 85 miles. It divides the department 
into two districts, which are still called Haut Vi vara is and 
Ba» Yivarais, the former N., the latter S. of the Erieux. 
The Doux and the Cancc areN. of the Erieux. They also 
i i*»e in the Cevennes, and fall into the Rhone. 

The department is divided into three arrondiBsements— 
Pri\as, I/Argenti&re, and Toumon. The capital of the 
department is Privas. The brothers Montgolfier and Car- 
dinal Toumon were natives of Ardtchc. 

ARDEE, a market town in Ireland, in the county of 
Louth. 12 miles N.W. of Drogheda, is situated on the N. 
•tide of the small river Dee, which Is here navigable for 
floats. It appears formerly to have been a place of some im- 
portance, bnt now consists of one main street, with several 
Lines branching from it. There are remains of two ancient 
1 allies, one of which, boilt by Roger de Pippart, nil Eng- 
lish •■cttler, has been fitted up m a court-house. The town 
was burned by Edward Bruce in 1815, when the Augus- 
tinian and Carmelite Friary was almost entirely destroyed, 
and it again suffered from fire In 1588. It afterwards 
t ime into Cromwell's possession, and was subsequently 
h'-ld by the troops of James II. and William III. in suc- 
ct nsion previous to the battle of the Boyne. Tho church, 
which originally belonged to a monastery, is a plain build- 
ing, mid there is a commodious Roman Catholic chapel. 
It has also schools, a dispensary, and savings bank. The 
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town stands in a fertile district, and a considerable trade 
in malt and com is carried on. Ardee was incorporated 
nbont the time of Edward III., but is now governed by a 
board of commissioners, elected nnder tbo Towns Improve- 
ment (Ireland) Act, 1854. The name is a corruption of 
Atherdco (“town on the Dee”). The population in 1881 
was 2622. 

ARDEN, the name of one of the most extensive of the 
ancient British forests, is said to have reached from the 
hanks of the Avon to the Trent on the N., and to the 
♦Severn on the W. ; and to havo been bounded on the E. by 
an imaginary line from Burton -upon-T rent to High Cro.s.s, 
the point of intersection of Watling Street and the Foss- 
way on the border of Warwickshire and Leicestershire. On 
the division of England into shires this great tract of 
forest, was divided among different counties, and only that 
part which was included in Warwickshire retained the name 
of Arden. Though there is no longer a continuous forest in 
this district it is still the best wooded part of Warwick- 
shire, affording plenty of timber of almost all kinds, 
especially oak. Several places preserve the name, as 
llenlcy-in-Ardcn, Hampton-in-Arden, &c. 

ARD1NNE8, tho namo of a former great forest and 
hilly region whicli commences in the French province of 
Ilninatilt (now included in tho department of Nord), and 
extends across Picardy, Champagne, and Luxembourg, os 
far as tho Moselle. In the time of Jalins Csesar, who 
calls it Arduennn tiylva (“Bell. Gall.” v. 6), it extended 
to the Rhine. Thu region of the Ardennes is intersected 
by a great number of valleys and deep narrow gorges. The 
prevailing rocks are clay-slate, grauwncke, conglomerate, 
quartz, and sandstone. There arc rich iron mines towards 
ihe western part of the region. The surface is in general 
barren, and in many places there are extensive marshes, 
locally called /agues. The forest timber is chiefly oak and 
beech ; alder, ash, birch, are more raro ; pines and firs 
occur but seldom. The highest peak of the 'Ardennes is 
Mont St. Hubert, 2300 feet. 

ARDENNES, a department of France which consists 
of the northern part of the former province of Champagne, 
is bounded N. by Belgium, E. by the department of Meuse, 
S. by that of Marne, and W. by that of Aisne. Tho 
department lies between 40° 13' and 50° 10' N. lat., and 
between 4° 6' and 5° 21' E. Ion. Its length is 03 miles, 
and its breadth 00 miles. Its area is 2021 square miles. 
The population in 1882 was 333,675. 

Tho department takes its name from the forest region 
described in the previous article, which crosses its northern 
1 -art. Another chain of lulls, extending from tho Vosges 
Mountains, crosses it from S.E. to N.W. This ridgo fills 
the space between the Aisno and tho Mcnse, and takes the 
name of Argonne as it approaches Mdzibres, below which 
it joins the table-land of Rocroy. Formerly this regiun was 
very difficult of access, and furnished a Btrong protection 
against invasion on tho cast. That portion of the depart- 
ment north*of Fumay which projects into Belgium is cal- 
careous, and contains gray marble and some veins of lead 
and iron ore. To the south of this a district, which includes 
Fumay and Rocroy, crosses the department from cast to 
west, and consists chiefly of slate, in which flint, quartz, 
granite, and pudding-stone occur, but no metals. The 
south-western portion of tho department belongs to the 
great chalk formation of Aisne and Marne. Between tho 
chalk and the clay-slate districts extends tho region of 
fosBiliferous rocka, which is generally coincident with tho 
range diverging from the Vosges Mountains. In this part 
good building stone, plaster of Paris, and abundant deposits 
of iron ore are found. South of the Aisno tho surface 
consists of high treeless plains. The moro northern parts 
are hilly and generally well wooded, but in places thero are 
extensive barren heaths, whonce peat is procured. 


The forests of tho department, which are extensive, aro 
a source of considerable wealth. The most common trees 
are oak, beech, elm, maple, ash, and birch. There are ex- 
tensive downs which yield excellent pasture, especially in 
tho chalk district. The best arable land is in tho valleys 
of tho centre of the department, and in that of the 
Aisne, which is one of the best corn-growing districts in 
France, and also produces cider and beer, but little wine. 
The climate is cold and moist. Great numbers of horses 
are bred. Sheep though small are numerous, and noted 
for the sweetness of their flesh and the fineness of tfieir 
wool. Thero are numerous iron and copper mines, and 
slate quarries ; and coal, porcelain ‘clay, and sand used in 
the manufacture of plate-glass are found. The principal 
manufactures aro ironmongery of all kinds, broad cloth. 
Cashmere shawls and other woollen stuffs, shoe and white 
leather, hosier)', coarse linen, and hats. There are also 
several glass-works, iron-furnaces, and brass-foundries. 
Tho navigation of the Mcnse contributes greatly to the 
activity of the trade of the department, which consists of 
its mineral and manufactured products, together with com, 
shoe]), and wool. 

The chief rivers arc the Meuse and the Aisne, whicli 
arc united by the Ardennes Canal, 25 miles in length. 
Ardennes is divided into five arrondissoments — M^zifcres, 
Rocroy, Rethcl, Vouziers, and Sedan, the first of which 
contains the town of Mczit'res. the capital of the depart- 
ment. Ardennes is comprised within thi diocese of Khcims. 
It contains numerous schools and sc\«ral colleges. The 
people arc active, industrious, >od well educated, and from 
them have sprung several men o' n. owu. 

ARD'FERT, a small village of Ireland, in county 
Kerry, distant about 4 miles N.W. of Tralee, not far from 
Tralee Bay. It was formerly a place of importance and 
tlie see of a bishop. but is now include# in the see of 
Limerick. A part of the ancient cathedral has been fitted 
up as the parish church. There arc \nrious ruins in the 
\icinity, among them being those of a Franciscan abbey 
founded iu the thirteenth century. A round tower, 120 
feet high, one of the finest in the country, which formerly 
stooil here, fell down about a hundred ) cars ago. 

ARD' GLASS, a small seaport town of Ireland, county 
Down, OJ miles south of Downpatrick and 08 N.N.E. of 
Dublin, on the Belfast and County Down Railway. It was 
formerly represented in the Irish parliament, and became a 
place of great importance, so innoli so that a large trading 
company obtained a grant from Ilcnry IV. and settled here. 
When in the height of its prosperity it was the chief port 
in Ulster. Its privileges were, however, afterwards bought 
up by the crown, and with the rise of Belfast and Xewry 
commerce declined. Tho inhabitants are principally 
engaged in fishing, and there are some exports of grain. 
Ardglass lias a pier, with a lighthouse at its extremity. 
The inner harbour will admit vessels of 100 tons at high- 
water, while the outer is available for ships of 500 tons at 
all states of the tide. Ardglass has a church, Roman 
Catholic chapel, and schools. Its name, winch signifies 
u green height,” is derived from its position between two 
hills, whicli form a landmark for sailors. The town haa 
been much improved, and is much frequented in Rummer 
as a bathing-place. There are the remarkable ruins of five 
ancient castles in tho town, one of which, held by Simon 
.Iordan, successfully resisted a siege of three y ars by tho 
Karl of Tyrnno in the reign of Elizabeth. 

ARDNAMUR'CHAN POINT, in tho county of 
Argyle, Scotland, is tho most westerly point of Great 
Britain. It is surmounted by a lighthouse 180 feet in 
height, visible au a distance of 18 miles. In the vicinity 
is tho ruined Mingary Castle, nearly surrounded by water, 
once an extensive fortress, where James IV., in 1493, held 
his court to receive the submission of the chieftains. In 
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1644 it was captured by the royal forces; it was also 
besieged ly the Marquis of Argyle, but relieved. 

AR'DOCH, the name of a quoad-saora parish in Perth- 
shire, Scotland. S miles S.W. of Crieff, in which are the 
remains of a Roman station and three Roman camps, more 
perfect than any others in Great Britain. The station is 
supposed to have been founded by Agricola in one of his 
northern campaigns. 

ARDROS'SAN (Gael, anl-roisan , *• high foreland "), 
A seaport town of Scotland, in Ayrshire, 31 miles from 
Glasgow and 15 from Ayr. The streets are wide, and 
cross each other at right angles, and the houses are neat 
and well-built. The public buildings consist of a town- 
liall, several churches and banks. The place is frequented 
in the summer for the benefit of sea-huthing. It has a 
very extensive harbour, which is capable of accommodating 
a great number of vessels of large size, there being a depth 
of from 15 to 20 feet of water at full tide. It is protected 
by a small island known as Horse Isle, and by a breakwater 
on which is a lighthouse, and being thus rendered secure 
against all winds is sometimes crowded in boisterous 
weather with vessels which have run into it for safety. 
This work, to which Ardiossan owes its rise, was com- 
menced in 1806; it is formed on a magnificent plan, mid 
was constructed under the patronage, and chiefly at the 
expense, of Hugh, twelfth earl of Kglinton. He acted on 
the belief that Ardros*an would become the harhonr of 
Glasgow, and thus render unmeessary the circuitous 
navigation of the Cl\de. In order to unite the haihour 
with the eity of Glasgow, a canal was projected, but was 
not completed further than from Glasgow’ to .1 oh n stone 
in Renfrewshire. The construction of the harbour was 
suspended after I.' rd Egl in ton's death, but in 1H45 it was 
partially cd.npleted ami connected with the Glasgow and 
South-western Railway. *1 here are al*o graving and 
lloating docks t«r the repair of vessel*. 

Ardrossan appear* to have been a fishing village several 
centuries ago. and is found mentioned as early as 1226. 
lt.s castle, now in ruin*, was captun d by Wallace when 
held by the forces of Edward I. in 121*7. and reduced to its 
1 present condition by Cromwell. By an Act of Parliament 
paused in 1846 the town was created a burgh, with a 
corporation consisting of eight officers. 

Prior to 1863 Ardrossan was tributary' to Irvine, but it 
subsequently became an independent port with bonding 
privilege*. The number of vessels registered as belonging 
to it in 18*2 was 120 (20,000 tons). The entries and 


square inches, square feet, square yards, or square miles 
which an area contains. 

Any figure which is entirely bounded by straight lines 
may bo divided into triangles, as in the adjoining diagram. 
The Area of every triangle may be measured separately by 
either of the following rules, in which the word in italics 
may mean inches, yards, miles, or any other unit, provided 


c 



only that it stands for the same throughout. 1. Measure 
a side, A b, of the triangle A no, and the pcvpcndiculnr r i>, 
which is let fall ni>on it from the opposite vertex, both in 
unit*. Half the product of a n and c i» is the number of 
square unit* in the triangle, ABC; because a triangle is 
half the size of a rectangle of the same height and breadth. 
Thus, if A n be 30 yards, and c 1> 16 yards, the triangle 
contains 240 square yards. 2. Measure the three sides, 
at, cr, BA. in units; take the half sum of the three, 
from it subtract each of the sides, multiply the four results 
together, and extract the square root of the product; this 
gives the number of square unit* in the triangle. For 
instance, let the three sides be 5, 6, and 7 inches; the half 
sum is 9 ; which, diminished by the three sides respectively, 
gives 4, 3, and 2; 9, 4, 3, 2, multiplied together, give 
216. the square root of which is 14*7, 1 i’fo very nearly. 
The triangle, therefore, contains about 14 jb square inches. 

The following rules may he applied in the following 
ca*es : — For a parallelogram, multiply A n, a side, by »' r>, 
; its perpendicular distance from the opposite side; for a 
! rectangle, multiply together adjoining sides, i* and v u ; 
for a four-sided figure, in which R t and s v are parallel, 
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clearances each average 3000 (330,000 tons) per annum. 
There i* regular steam communication with Glasgow and 
the CBde port*, and aNo with Liierpool and Belfast. Iron- 
founding and shipbuilding arc carried on at Ardrossan. 
Much timber is imported, and tin-re is a good trade in 
th'* expert of c'-als and pig-iron, 'ibe population in 1881 
was 4036. 

ABE, the modem French measure of surface, forming 
part of the new decimal system adopted in that country 
^ .after the Revolution. It is obtained as follows : — 'I be metre 
1 or mevure of length, being the forty-millionth part of the 
whole meridian, as dot* nnir,**d by the survey, is 3*2*09167 
Engl:-h t feet ; ami the are i*» a .square, the side of which is 
10 metres long, or about lo76 Engli-h square feet. The 
decare contains fen are*, and i* the next denomination; but 
the measure most generally used in describing a quantify 
rf land is the hectare, of 100 are*, equal to 2*47 English 
acres. <t 40 lij hectares make 1000 acres. 

AREA. This t*nn is a Latin word, and means the 
Katuc thing as superficies ot quantity nf surface, but is 
applied exfluri*.<ly to plane figures. 'I he word is also 
apph-.; signify any k.rg* open space. 

1 h* curing unit of every area i* the square described 
open the measuring unit of length ; thus we talk of the 



but t v and it 8 converge, multiply r 8, one of the con- 
verging sides, by r s% its perpendicular distance from the 
middle point of the other. When R T and 8 v are perpen- 
dicular to k 8, then y z is half the sum of u t and h v. 

To find approximately the area of a circle, multiply the 
radius, o A, by itself and the result by 355 ; then divide by 
113, this being a close approximation to the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter in all circles. Roughly 
speaking, the circumference of a circle ii 3) times the 
diameter of the same circle. 

In all these cases the result Is in the square units 
corresponding to the linear units in which the measure- 
ments were made. If the measurements were in Indies 
the results are in square inches. 
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The area of a curvilinear figure can be truly found by 
mathematical processes, too difficult to be here described. 
This was formerly called the Quadrature of the curve 
( quadratum , a square), because, before the application of 
arithmetic to geometry, the most convenient method of 
representing an area was by giving the square to which 
it is equal. “Squaring the circle” is proverbial for an 
impossibility; as, like perpetual motion, although it can be 
approximated it can never bo reached. 

ARECA is a genus of Palms. The stems are slender 
nnd very straight; they hAve no spines, but are marked 
with rings, the scars of the fallen leaves. The spadix 
which hears the flowers is branched, and inclosed by a 
double spatlic. The fruits arc in hunches with single 
seeds. This feather-shaped leaves crown the summit of 
the stem. 

Artva Catechu is. described by Dr. Roxburgh as being 
the most beautiful palm in India, with a remarkably straight, 
high, smooth trunk. The Hindu poets speak of it as “an 
arrow shot from heaven.” In circumference it hardly ever 
exceeds 20 inches. This palm is cultivated in the East 
Indies. If. grows in groups, and seldom far from the sea- 
shore. It is cultivated all over India for the sake of its 
nuts, which, under the name of pinang or betel nut, are so 
universally chewed in the East Indies. It has a disagreeable 
astringent flavour, and is not eAtablo alone; but rolled up 
with a little lime in the leaf of the betel pepper it becomes 
milder and pleasant. 

Arera oleracea , or the cabbage palin, is found in great 
abundance in the mountainous parts of Jamaica and other 
West India islands, growing to the height of from 100 to 
200 feet, with a tmnk not more than 6 or 7 inches in dia- 
meter. The leaves at the top, which form what is called 
the cabbage, are considered a great delicacy, either raw or 
boiled. The nnts, which arc about the size of a filbert anti 1 
covered with a yellowish skin, are white nnd sweet ; they 
yield oil by decoction. The trunk when felled and exposed 
to the air quickly rots in tho centre and becomes a natural 
hollow cylinder, which, on account of tho hardness of its 
outside, forms a very durable water-pipe, often an much as 
100 feet long, nnd becomes when buried almost as hard 
as iron. 

AR'EMBERG, a small town of Prussia in the circle of 
Adcnau and government of Coblcntz, lies at the confluence 
of tl;e Ilasc and Ems, about 10 miles N. of Lingen ; it lias 
a grammar school, soap and succory manufactories, two 
churches, an hospital, bleaching grounds, and some external 
trade. Its castle, now in ruins, was formerly the residence 
of the dukes of Aremberg. The ancient earldom of Arcm- 
berg was in 1547 raised to a principality, and to a dukedom 
in 1044 ; but after various additions to the territory the 
larger poition of it was lost by the peace of Luneville in 
1801, to replace which Recklinghausen nnd Meppen were 
bestowed. These domains were incorporated in tho French 
empire in 1810, and being afterwards made over to 
PrussiA were, partly relinquished by that power in favour 
of the King of Hanover in 1815. In 1826 the Hanoverian 
possessions were raised to a dukedom by George IV. of 
England, with the title of Aremberg Meppen. The whole 
of the estates extended over a tract of territory comprising 
an area of nearly 800 equal* miles, three-fourths being 
in Hanover, addedto which there wab considerable property 
in France and the* Pyrenees. 

ARB'NA, the name given in ancient times to tho open 
space in tho centre of an amphitheatre, where the combats 
of gladiators and wild beasts took place. It was usually 
strewed with sand (arena) to prevent tho combatants from 
slipping, &c., whence the name. It hAd four main en- 
trances, and was surrounded by a wall, .the “ podium,” 
about 15 feet high, for tho protection of the spectators. 
The top of the podium was extended into a broad flat 
vou i. 


surface, supported by an arch, and upon this, as giving the 
best view, were the seats of the imperial party, the sena- 
tors, the vestal virgins, ambassadors, &c. Behind them 
rose the immense tiers of seats (gradus) of the amphi- 
theatre proper. The podium, besides being so high, was 
often further protected against wild beasts by a metal 
railing. In later times the name was given to any building 
used for displays of horsemanship, feats of strength and 
agility, Ac. The name is also used figuratively to describe 
any place of contest or exertion. 

ARENACEOUS ROCKS (Lat. arena, sand), in 
geology, ure rocks composed for the most part of grains of 
saml. The grains arc rounded, evidently hv the action of 
water, and on this account these rocks an* included in the 
class of Aqueous Rocks. Sand is silex in a more or less 
pure condition, and thus is the same in mineral composition 
as quartz or flint. The grains are cemented together by 
siliceous or limy matter, or by oxide of iron or clay ; often 
forming an exceedingly hard rook, as for example the sand- 
stone of the Sluuiklin cliffs. At other times there is no cement- 
ing material, and the grains of saml are loose; this occurs 
in many of the beds of the Tunbridge Wells sand. Other 
materials besides sand occur in many of these rocks. A 
niiraceou s sandstone is one in which there is a quantity of 
mica. Calcareous sandstones arc so named from a mix- 
ture of lime which can always be detected by an efferves- 
cence on the application of a drop of hydrochloric or other 
acid. When clay exists in any quantity the rocks are 
called argillaceous sandstones . Pure sandstones may he 
seen passing by insensible der^es into punwelay rocks. 
When the grains of sand are larg- tl * rock is a grit , and 
u hen they arc large enough to be called pebbles the name 
of conglomerate or pudding-stone is used with reference 
to the rock. • 

AREN ARIA (Lat. arena , sand) oA'Sandwovt is a 
genus of small plants, which gets both the botanical and 
common names from its growing on sandy soils. Arenaria 
belongs to the section Alsinerc of the pink family Caryo- 
PIIYLLAUKA2, and is known from other genera by the fol- 
lowing characteristics: — The li\e sepals arc distinct from 
one another, the margin of each of the five petals is uncut 
or only Nlightly notched, there ure throe styles, and the 
ripe fruit (a capsule) splits open by six valves. The species 
are very widely distributed, one being found by Drs. Hooker 
and Thomson on the Himalaya Mountains at an elevation 
of nearly 18,000 feet. Arenaria ciliata is a rare British 
species, only occurring on the mountains of Sligo; the very 
closely allied Arenaria norregica is found in Orkney and 
Shetland. Common species in the British Isles are Aren- 
aria serpyllifolia and trinerris. 

AREN'DAI* a seaport of Norway, distant 35 miles 
from Christiunsand in a N.E. direction, is picturesquely 
situated on the Skager-rack. The town, which is chiefly 
built on piles, is intersected by canals, and has sometimes 
been called the Little Venice. It possesses an excellent 
harbour, and has considerable trade in timber, and also in 
iron from the mines in the neighbourhood. Shipbuilding 
is carried on, and there arc some distilleries and tobacco 
factories. King Louis Philippe found a refuge here after 
the French Revolution. The population in 1882 was 5000. 

ARSN'GAt or Gomuto Palm, is one of those that 
produce sago, and from which palm-wine is obtained. 
The only species, Arenga saccharifera , is a ;lant of an 
ugly appearance, having a trunk 20 or 80 feet high, 
covered almost entirely with coarse black fibres re- 
sembling horse-hair. This palm is found in all tho islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, in moist and shady ravines 
through which iivulcts find a course. It is much used for 
the sake of its sap, which flows in great abundance from 
the wounded branches of the inflorescence about the time 
when the fruit is forming. A bamboo bottle is tied to the 
26 
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extremity of an amputated branch, and removed twice a 
day, morning and evening. A single tree will yield a large 
quantity of this fluid, which when first drawn from the 
tree is transparent, with the taste and colour of new 
wine. After a short time it becomes turbid ami milky, and 
acquires a slight degreo of acidity. When fit for drinking it 
is of a yellowish colour, with a powerful odour and a good 
deal of astringency. The taste is disagreeable to those 
not accustomed to it. It is exceedingly, intoxicating, 
but if drunk in moderation is said to be stomachic and 
wholesome. The coarse fibres of the stem mid leaf-stalks 
arc manufactured into powerful cables, and the trunk con- 
tains a great quantity of a nutritions meal like sago. 

ARENICOLA* See Lug -worm. 

ARENS BURG, a seaport town in the island of Ocsel. 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Riga, and within the limits 
of the Russian government of Livonia. It has a shallow 
harbour and a castle, and. exports com, hides, tallow, ami 
timber. It is a resort for sea-bathing and mud baths. 
Population. 3500. 

AREOM ETER. See Hydrometer. 

AREOPAGUS, properly AREIOPAGUS (.trews 
pagan, the hill of Arks, the “ Mars’ Hill ** of St. Paul), a 
rocky height at Athens, to the westward of the Acropolis, 
and separated from it by a narrow vallev. It was access- 
ible only by two flights of «teps cut out of the reek. Here 
met the famous Fppcr Council, which was commonly 
called 4< the Areopagus’* ou this account. (The .Senate, or 
Council of I'ive Hundred, met in a lower part of Athens, 
called the (jjramicus.) It existed from remote antiquity, but 
Solon so completely reformed its constitution that, as Plutarch 
says, he received from most authors the title of its founder. 
The Council was composed of the archons of the year and 
of those v.'ho had borne the office of arc lion. The latter 
became incmbefk for life ; but before their admission they 
were subjected to a rigid scrutiny into their conduct in 
office aud their morals. Modern histories of this council 
do not commonly give the actual .irclions a seat in it. 
They arc, however, placed there by Lysias the orator 
("Areop.” p. 110, 16-20). As a eourt of justice, the 
Areopagus had direct cognizance of the more serious crimes, 
such as murder. It exercised a certain control over the 
ordinary courts, and was the guardian generally of the laws 
and religion. It interfered on some occasions with the 
immediate administration of the government, and at all 
times controlled the conduct of the public functionaries. 
In the ex< rci.se of its duties, as public censor for the 
preservation of order and decency, it had very great 
powers. 

The council, from its reorganization by Solon to the time 
of Pericles, seems to have remained untouched hv any 
direct interference with its constitution. 

Pent lea was struggling to power by the favour of the 
people, and it was his policy to increase the business of 
the popular courts, whereby lie conciliated his friends 
and strengthened their hands. The Areopagus, always of 
aristocratic tendencies, possessed originally some authority 
in matters r.f finance and the appropriation of the revenue. 
Pericles gave the popular assembly the full control of the 
reveuuq, and the administration of it was in the hands of 
the popular council, the Senate of Five Hundred. It seems 
that at fi,*t the Areopagifes wi re invested with an irre- , 
tpons.ide authority. Pericles obliged them. like other 
pnblii fm, i ti'ii.ari* «. to render an account of their adminis- j 
tration to the people f'jEschines, "Contr. Cte*.” p. 56, 30). 1 
After all, tie L’oun'-d retained a large portion of its former 
dignity avl v.-ry extensive powers. Plutarch, who has 
told us mor- than other* ("Cimon” c. 15; ” Pericles ” < 
c. 7), says * nly that be removal iru\u its cognizance the ’ 
greater part of those rau«es which had previously corne j 
before it in i*s judical character, and that, by transferring ’ 


tho control over the ordinary courts of law immediately to- 
the poople, he subjected the state to an unmixed democracy. 
Among the causes withdrawn from its cognizance those- 
of murder were not included. The chango operated by 
Pericles seems to have consisted principally in this : from 
haring exercised independent And permanent authority, it 
was mado subordinate to the ecclesia (Aristotle, 44 Polit. ,r 
iL 9 ; 44 Diodorus w xi. 7). 

Tlie reform of Pericles, and his friend Ephialtcs, took 
place n.c. 461, and was only efibeted against great oppo- 
sition. Even the stage was used by their conservative 
opponents ; the fine drama of jEschylus, the 44 Euinenides,” 
was produced with the avowed object of rousing the 
Athenians to a sense of tho sacredness of their ancient 
institutions. 

In the time of Isocrates the moral influence of the Areop- 
agus was still an effectual restraint en the conduct of its 
own members, though by this time its real power in tho 
state had much decreased (Isocrates, 44 Areop.” p. 1*17). 
Under the Romans, however, it retained some formal 
authority; nml Cicero applied for and obtained a decree 
of the Council, requesting Cratippns the philosopher to 
: sojourn at Athens ami instruct youth. 

I The date of the extinction of the Areopagus is unknown, 

| but it was in existence as late as the Emperor Theodosius 
i (a.i>. 380). 

I AREQUI'PA, a department of Peru, extending along 
I the coast of the Pacific from 15° to 17° 20' S. hit., and 
i inland to the declivity of the Western Andes. It is 
| divided into seven provinces, has an area of about 28,000 
j square miles, and a papulation of 200,000, tho greater 
I part of whom are Indians. Its chief products are gold, 

! silver, lead, and other ores, nitrate of soda, sulphur, wheat, 

: sugar, wine, and brandy. 

i Areqiiua, the chief town, is one of tho largest and 
! finest cities of Peru. It is situated in a high and very 
; fertile plain, about 35 miles from the coast, and contained 
! in 1882 a population of 45,000. It stands on the banks 
I of the river Chile, on the slope of the volcanic mountain of 
i Arcquipa, anciently called which rises in the form 

j of a truncated cone to a height of 20,320 feet above tho 
sea. The city was founded by Pizarro in 1539. It lies 
in a fertile valley, and is enriched by several gold and 
silver mines in its vicinity, and lias a delightful climate. 
Its port is Islay, which has one of the best harbours in 
j Peru, and with which there is railway communication, 
j Arequipa is very liable to earthquakes, and experienced 
I two specially severe shocks in 1687 and 1784. In 1868, 

• however, it was visited by one more formidable than ever, 

; by which it was almost entirely destroyed. The cntluriral 
i was left partly standing, but very few houses remained 
1 habitable ; the loss of life, however, was small. The city 
has since been rebuilt, and is now united to Mollcnda on 
i the coast by a railroad 107 miles in length, nearly tho 
whole of which is over a waterless desert. Other railway 
extensions have given Arequipa good comnrn.iication with 
the interior. The line to Puno is one of tjje most remark- 
able in the world ; it crosses tho Andes, And reaches a 
height of 14,660 feet. Arequipa is tho scat of a bishop, 
and besides its cathedral has a faculty of medicine, a 
university, college, public library* and hospitals. It is 
divided into five districts, each of whiph has its church 
and monastery. 

A RES, in the Greek mythology, tho god of battle— 
not, as is sometimes carelessly put, the god of wAr ; for 
this implies thoughtfulness and preparation, and is repre- 
sented rather by AthenA. Ares stands more as the per- 
sonification of the fierce headlong fight; and in older coins, 
&c., is figured as boarded, of mature years, and in full 
strength. The conception of him as a finely-proportioned 
companion for Aphrodite (as in tho group at the Villa 
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Borghcsc, Rome) is of later times. The word Ares is 
evidently from the same stock as Ary a (Sanscrit), Vir 
(Latin), the excellently strong, the manly. 

Ares was one of the twelve principal gods of Greece, 
the son of Zeus and Hera, bnt few myths have him for 
their hero. His chief seat of worship was in Scythia and 
the warlike Thrace (Herodotus). At Sparta he was much 
honoured, dogs being sacrificed to hirn; and even men, 
according to an ancient tradition. Ares representing 
merely battlo, fighting for fighting's sake, the reason is ut 
onco clear why ho is by no means, though a god, always 
victorious; and, further, why he not unfrequently changes 
sides. In tho Iliad, Diomedes, a mortal, defeats him ; and 
Athena, hurling a mighty rock, stretches him on the earth 
howling, his,gigantic frame covering seven acres. 

According to some poets Ares himself was the boar that 
slew Adonis, his mortal rival in the affect ions of Aphro- 
dite. His passion for the goddess has already been men- 
tioned in the article bearing her name. He figures largely 
in the din of battle that pervades the Iliad, but otherwise 
is not a favourito subject of the Greek poets. He was by 
the Romans identified with their god Manners or Mars. 

Of the few local traditions that gather round Arcs, tho 
most famous is that which gives its name to the Areop- 
agus, the “Hill of Ares," at Athens. Here, says fable, 
tho gods assembled in council because Ares hod slain a sou 
of Poseidon ; but he was pardoned on showing that it wa9 
in protection of his own daughter Alcippe, tho child of the 
nymph Agraulos. 

ARETA US the Cappadocian, one of the most valuable 
medical writers of antiquity, lived in the age of Vespasian. 
A ret® us regarded a knowledge of the structure and func- 
tions of the body as a necessary step towards the study of 
disease; his anatomical remarks, however, betray sufficiently 
the imperfect state of this science in his time. Yet he was 
a great observer, and gave a good account of the portal 
vein (circulation of the liver), though he mAdo the usual 
error that all veins arose from the liver. He regarded the 
liver as tho great blood-making organ, and the spleen as 
the purifying organ. He included the intestines as organs 
of digestion, and not only proved the nerves to be the 
organs of sensation and of motion, but perceived their 
interchange of sides, whereby an injuiy to the left side of 
the In a ad produces a paralysis of the right side of the body, 
&c. When he speaks, however, of nerves “ which pass from 
one bone to another," he probably has confused nerves with 
tendons. 

The descriptions which A retails has given of the diseases 
to which the human economy is subject am accurate delinea- 
tions, evidently taken from nature, and distinguished by a 
peculiar liveliness, elegance, and conciseness of diction. His 
account of epilepsy, tetanus, acute and chronic headaches, 
and burning fever, aro peculiarly happy specimens of his 
manner of writing. 

liis method of treatment of acute diseases was rather 
strict attention to diet and regimen than the use of medi- 
cines; but in chronic diseases he frequently used sodorifics, 
stimulants, narcotics, purgatives, and emetics. He practised 
bleeding, used cupping glasses and leeches, and probably 
introduced tho use of cantliaridos for blistering purposes. 

Of the writings of Aretnms, which aro in ionic Greek, 
only four books on the causes and symptoms, and as many 
on the treatment, of acute and chronic diseases Are extant, 
and these are not complete. Of his other numerous and 
important works no trace remains. Had they been handed 
down to oar times they would have formed most important 
additions to medical literature. 

The standard edition of Are tens is that of Wigan (Ox- 
ford, 1723, folio), with a good Latin translation and notes. 
The Sydenham Society published an editiou, with English 
translation by Dr. Adams, ill 1856. 


ABETHUSA, a Nereid, nymph of the fountain bearing 
her name in the island of Ortygia, near the ancient Syracuse. 
This island is the Bite of the modern town. Arethusa was 
beloved by the river-god Alphcns, and when the goddess 
Artemis, to Bave her from his pursuit, -changed her into the 
fountain mentioned above, Alphens plunged after her into 
the sea, attempting to mingle his waves with the water of 
the fountain, though he had to cross from Peloponnesus to 
Sicily. A cup thrown into the AlpheuB in Greece would 
reappear (so the myth averred as a fact) in the fountain of 
Arethusa in Sicily. Tho physical basis for this favourite 
story lies in the undoubted subterranean descent of the 
river, which flows underground for more than 2 miles. 

ARETI NO, PIETRO, was born at Arezzo, in 1492. 
He left his native place very young, and went to Perugia, 
where he found employment as a bookbinder. After some 
years ho set out from Perugia on foot, and went to Rome 
in quest of better fortune. He met with wealthy and 
powerful patrons, but disgraced himself by writing licentious 
sonnets. The court of Rome being informed of this scandal 
ordered the arrest of Aretino, who, however, escaped, and 
found a friend in Giovanni de’ Medici, the famous captain 
of the Florentine republic, and by him was presented to 
Francis I. of France. After the death of Giovanni de* 
Medici he went to live at Venice, where he depended on 
his writings for subsistence, augmented by a pension from 
Francis I.’s great rival, the Emperor Charles V. He wrote 
both prose and verse, satirical cnpitoU in terza ritna , heroic 
cantos, sonnets, and comedies, all in a coarse licentious style. 
He was called “ the scourge of notices,” and ft is alleged 
that many nobles paid him cons.dei .ble sums to purebuso 
immunity from his satire, false or true. 

Aretino still cast a longing eye towards R^me, with 
its many dignities and emoluments. FoAtkis purpose he 
dared to write several compositions on sacred subjects, such 
as Lives of Christ, the Virgin Murv, St. Catherine, and 
Thomas Aquinas, u A Commentary on the Book of Genesis,” 
and “ A Paraphrase of the Seven Penitential Psalms.” The 
Duke of Urbino applied in his favouT to Pope Paul III., and 
even proposed that Aretino, the very type of licentiousness, 
should bo made a cardinal. Luckily for the credit of the 
Komun hierarchy the pope would not listen to such a sug- 
gestion. After Paul's death, Julius 111., who was a native 
of Arezzo, was addressed by Aretino in a letter of congra- 
tulation, accompanied by a sonnet characterized by the most 
fulsome praise of the new pontiff. Julius made the poet a 
present and kindly received him at Rome, but gave him no 
encouragement to remain. He therefore returned to Venice, 
where he remained till his death in 1557. His “ Capitoli ” 
are the best specimens of his poetry; they are partly sati- 
rical and partly laudatory of several conspicuous characters 
of his age — Charles V., Catherine of Medici, Pope Julius, 
and tho Duke of Urbino. Aretino is one of those instances 
of successful shamelessness which occasionally appear to 
astonish the world. His name is unknown, Pietro Aretino 
merely meaning Peter of Arezzo. 

ARETI NO, SPINEIiLO, one of the most distin- 
guished of the. early Italian palhters, was born at Arezzo, 
in 131G. He was the pupil of Jacopo del Cascntino, whom, 
however, he surpassed even as a boy. He obtained 1 repu- 
tation very' early by somo frescoes illustrating the life of 
San Nicolo which he executed in a new church of that saint 
at Arezzo. He afterwards painted the principal Umpel of 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Florence, with subjects from the 
life of tho Virgin and of Sant' Antonio Abate. He executed 
somo frescoes in the monastery of San Miniato, near Flor- 
ence, which still remain ; others in tho monastery of San Ber- 
nardo, at Arezzo ; and others in distemper, in the monastery 
of Monte Oliveto, near Florence. He executed also six of the 
scries of frescoes, illustrating tho life of San Ranieri, in the 
Campo Santo at Fisa, which Vasari reckons among his bpst 
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works, preferring him to Giotto. The principal works of 
Spinel lo are not mentioned by Vasari; they are in the town- 
hall of Siena, and are from the life of Pope Alexander III. 
Aretino was still painting them in 1108, which probably 
was the year of his* death. As in the preceding article, 
Spincllo Aretino simply means Spincllo of Arezzo. 

AREZZO, a province in the kingdom of Italy, having 
an area of 1277 square miles, and a population of 238,707 
in 1882. The soil is one of the most fertile in Tuscany, 
and produces silk, wine, corn, and olive oil. There are also 
excellent pasturages; and a large trade is carried on in 
cattle. The pru\ ince possesses marble quarries, ironstone, 
and mineral waters. 

Arkzzo, the capital, is .‘W miles S.E. of Florence, 
and is a main station on the railway to Rome. It is 
the ancient Arrttium, which was one of the wealthiest 
and most populous among the twelve cities of Etruria. It 
was repeatedly at war with Rome, but afterwards became 
its ally, and supplied mruey ami amis towards Scipio’s 
expedition to Africa near the end of the second Punic War. 
The government was then similar to that of Rome, baling 
its senate. it« patricians, and plebeians. Arretium, having 
joined the Marti and other Italian nations in the Social 
War against Rome, was devastated by Sulla, the inhabit- 
ants were dispersed, and a Roman colony was sent into the j 
country. The pottery of Arretium w:is in great repute. ] 
After the fall of Rome. Arretium wa> ravaged by the Goths j 
under Tot ila. but was restored under Justinian. It then 
parsed undir the dominion of the Longobards, and after - 
w irds of Charlemagne and hi- successors. The bishops of 
Arezzo wvre made feudal c**mit-, and ruled in the name of l 
the Emperor and King of lt.ih. In the eleventh century, ! 
however, Arezzo, like most Italian cities, threw otf its * 
allegiance tv) tho empire, and adopted a re pu 1)1 lean fonn of 
guverir.ii'T.i. It was -ub-cquci.tly distracted by the far- ! 
t:< X 2 S if tie Guelph- and <ihiWlines. In 13“ 1 the city ! 
w;i« taken and plundered by Icgelram de Coney, a famous ! 
CondottKre of the time-, who >ohl it to tin* Florentines for * 
dUAuiQ cold florin-. Aft'r more than a century Arezzo 
revolted .ijaiu-t FI* rente in 1302. was again taken, and 
treated with great “cwrity. In 1321* it opened its gates 
to the army if Ch.ii!**- V.. wliich was then besieging; 
PlorencM. but was obiigid. in 1031, to submit to the 
Medici, when it wa- imi <_'* d into the duchv of Tuscany. 
The town wa- stormed by tW French in 18 «mi. ; 

Arezzo- i- M mile- from tie- !• ft bank of tin* Arno. It stands } 
on two hill* in the middle * f a tin** plain, watered by the Arno j 
and the Chi ma. and i- ‘■nrr* undid by an amphitheatre of j 
mountains, lie* * it obi i*. on the summit of on** of the j 
1 ills. *i i.e i nil n inairre «f antiquity are the ruins of an j 
amph,thf"i?re. The rathodial i- a large Gothic building, 
whirh !• ri tali* - a tii.e altar by l'i«uno. There are se\ er.al \ 
othiT re:naik.ibie loviuh**- w.th tin** painting*-, and various | 
i..ih i*-* me palace- bel'.ngii.j to tin* nobility, as well hs a ! 


I it is said that the fox ta*kes refuge in them as they lie 
bleaching on the mountains of Thibet. There is a mane 
round the neck, white in the male, brown in the female. 
The horns diverge as much as 36 inches at the tips. There 
are many allied species in Central Asia, and one in North 
America, to all of which the term argali is applied as a 
common nnme. The big-horn or American argali (OvU 
montana ), a native of the Rocky Mountains, is considered 
by many naturalists to be tho same species. In it the 
boms grow so far forward and downward that old males 
can only feed on a descent See SifKKi*. 

ARGAND, And!, a natural philosopher, physician, 
and chemist, celebrated as the inventor of tho lamp bearing 
bis name, was born at Geneva about the year 1755. He 
produced his first lamp while resident in Lqndon in the 
year 1782. It was the outcome of numerous experiments 
made by the inventor to overcome the two great ditliculties 
that had previously prevented a bright and steady light 
being obtained by an oil lamp, viz. the sinking of the oil 
in the reservoir during use, and that arising from its incom- 
plete coinbustiou, which caused smoke and smell. The first 
difficulty he surmounted by r&ibing the oil al>ove the level 
of the tlnmc and by providing for a constant and steady 
supply to the wick; und the second, a far more difficult 
and important matter, by placing the wiuks in the form of 
n circle and causing .i current of air to ascend around and 
throngh the flame by means of a chimney of glass. The 
introduction of the chimney was claimed bv a Parisian 
named Lange, and Argand decided to admit his claim rather 
than to incur the risk aud expense of a lawsuit. The patent 
was accordingly taken out in their joint names, and they 
obtained a monopoly for fifteen years. This, however, was 
stoutly resisted by the whole trade, and the outbreak of the 
Revolution, by sweeping away all such privileges, destroyed 
all hope of profit from the invention. Argand returned to 
England, and afterwards retired to Geneva. Here lie studi* d 
alchemy for a time, but becoming involved in poverty, he 
sunk into a deep and settled melancholy, and died iu great 
misery, 21th October, 1803. 

ARGAND LAMP. Sec Alto and, AimL 

AR'GAS. See Acaridka. 

AR'GAUM, a village in the Akola district, Hclmr, 
on the route between Ellichpur and Aurangabad, Wing 
133 miles N.E. of the latter place. Its name signifies 
“City of the Wells,” of wliich it possesses no less than 
800. It is only remarkable as the site of a decisive 
\ ictnry, on 28th November, 1803, over the Mali rat tas by 
the British under Sir Arthur Wellesley, who afterwards 
became Duke of Wellington. A medal commemorative of 
this event was struck iu 1851, and presented to the 
survivors. 

ARGELANDER, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 

AUGUST, one of the most distinguished astronomer* of 
modern times, was bom At Memel, 22nd Mai eh, 17!W. He 


uniur-iiy. :nu-'um. ri»*d.*.w -clmol. library, and several 
i.o-p.t.i!-'. But t/.r t:ii'*it -tract 'in* in Arezzo is that called 
\j- Log/ie. by tb** -id»* t t'-wn-lioiiMr on the principal 
■joare*. wb.rh Ii.ls a poitifiu ne.irly 40«j long. The 
• * lebratcd wn,»i r .till'd AU+nllrn. the finest in Tuscany, is 
roade ffep-. Ar« zzo i** a t#.-r.op a - see. 'Ihe town has Wen 
it.c* birthplace of torne < f the great# ht men of Italy, among 
wh'-rn may W ire iitior *-d Ma r ena«. Petrarch, and Guido, 
tb#* mor.k-mu-!r ian. Michael Angelo was bom at Caprone, 
» f*w mi!#*.- d-sbint. '1 h** popfiI.iti##n in 18*2 was 8M,960. 
An important mu-iral fe-tiial. attended by distinguished 
, f!!s*‘.r..u:s fiorn every country, w.is held here in 1882. A 
tme htatne of Gn‘.do, by .S.iUini, wan unveiled. 

AR GALI < Oei* argali}, t/ie name of a species of wild 
‘beep fii-jud n the elevated steppes of Siberia and the 
moantain eba :.s of rnl A-ia. The largest measure 
ovi rib*; t at the -hould* ■. amt the horns are so Urge that 


j studied at the University of Konigsberg. where in 1820 he 
; was appointed assistant to Bessel, whom "he aided in 
: calculations and in taking observation*. In 1823 lie was 
, appointed superintendent of the observatory of Aim in Fin- 
| land, as successor to Walbeck, and in 1832 he was trans- 
ferred to the University of Helsingfors. Here he remained 
i until 1837, when he was appointed professor of astronomy 
at the University of Bonn, a post wliich he retained until 
his death, which took place on 17th February, 1875. His 
memoirs are very numerous and of great value. In 1822 ho 
published an essay on the path of the comet of 1811, and 
while at Helsingfors a catalogue of 660 of the fixed stars 
having “ proper motion” In 1887 he published an im- 
portant paper on the proper motion of the solar system, 
and after removing to Bonn be completed his “Nctie 
Uranographie ” (1843), and his “Astronomical Observations 
of the Northern Heavens” (1846, et seq.), In which he gives 
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the positions of 22,000 stars. lie subsequently published 
the Bonn series of catalogues of tho fixed stars, in which 
820,000 are enumerated. 

During tho later period of his life he was principally 
engaged in observations of the changos of light in tho vari- 
able stars, and his latest observations, made during the year 
preceding his death, were directed to the bright comet of 
1874. 

ARGENS, MARQUIS D\ Jean Baptiste Boyer, 
a prolific writer of the last century, but whose celebrity at 
present chiefly depends on bis intimate connection with 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, whose attention had been 
attracted by his “ Lcttrcs Juives," the best known, perhaps, 
of any of his numerous works. D'Argcns was bom at Aix, 
in Provence, on the 24th of June, 1704, and after lending 
a versatile and far from irreproachable life, be settled at 
Berlin as the king's friend in 1741, but at length returned 
t<» France in 1709, and died there in 1771. “Was the 
king’s friend for thirty years,” says Carlyle (“ Frederick 
the Great,” xvi. 9), “helped several meritorious people to 
his Majesty’s notice, and never did any man a mischief in 
that quarter. Ail erect, guileless figure; very tall, with 
vivid countenance, chaotically vivid mind; full of bright 
sallies, irregular ingenuities." His principal works arc, 

“ Mcmoires de Monsieur le Marquis d’ Argons, avee quclqueg 
Lett res sur divers Sujets;” “ Lettre.s Juives" (1754;, 8 
vols. 12mo; “Mrfmoires Secrets do la Kepublique lies 
Lott res" (1744), 7 vols. 12mo; these Mlmoircs contain 
notices of the lives, acts, and peculiarities of numerous 
writers that, can only be found elsewhere by consulting a 
grout variety of authors; the “ Lcttrcs Juives,” and “ Lcttrcs 
Chinoiscs,” contain similar notices; “Reflexions Critiques 
sur les diflfdrentes Kcoles de Pcinture " (1750), 12mo; 
“ Lett res Chinoiscs” (1755), six vols. 12mo. 

ARGEN SOLA. LUPERCXO LEONARDO DE. 
brother of the almost equally well-known Bartolome. was 
born in 1505 at Barbastro in Aragon, Spain, and began his 
studies at the University of Hucsca. He afterwards went 
to Saragossa, where he studied Greek, history, and rhetoric. 
Before lie hail attained his twenty-fifth year he went to 
Madrid, wlieie his patroness, the Princess Marin of Austria, 
had fixed her residence, and he was made her secretary, 
his brother Burtolonui becoming her chaplain. The Count 
of Lcmos, having been appointed viceroy of Naples, took 
Argensoln with him, and mado him his secretary of 
state, and also secretary for war. In 1G13 ho died at 
Naples. lie left behind him three tragedies, sumo poems, 
anil other works. Bartnlomd wrote the Annals of Aragon 
by Zurita, a History of the Conquest of the Molucca 
Island*, some letters, satires, anil other poetical effusions. 
\s poets both tho brothers are, if not in point of origin- 
ality, at least for their correctness and purity, among 
tho first that Spain has produced. Their poetry is 
vigorous, abounds in wit and classic dignity of style, and 
above all, is marked by correctness of taste, on which 
account they have been styled the Horaces of Spain. 

AR GENSON, MARC PIERRE, COMTE D\ a 
distinguished French statesman, was bom in 1696. Hi' 
c.une of an illustrious family of Touraine, and after several 
minor appointments became secretary of Btate to the min- 
ister of war in 1742. The following year, on tho death of 
Cardinal Flcury, tho whole burden of tho office fell upon 
him, at a time of national humiliation and disaster. Ilis 
vigorous efforts and fortunate ehoico of generals soon 
changed tho state of affairs, and the victories of Fontcnoy 
and tawfeldt, the capture of Bcrgcn-op-Zoom, and tho 
siege of Maastricht enabled him to sccuro peace by the 
famous treaty of Aix-la-Chapcllc in 1748. After tho war 
ho devoted his attention towards the fortifications of France, 
and in 1751 established tho £cole Militairt . He was a 
friend of Voltaire, whom lie supplied with materials for his 


44 Sicclo do Louis XIV.” The famous Encyclopedic of Diderot 
and D’Alembert was dedicated to him by the editors, out of 
gratitude for his liberal patronage of literature. During 
tho later period of his life he buffered from neglect and 
exile, owing to tho intrigues of Madame Pompadour, but 
after her deatli he returned to Paris, where he died in 1761. 

AR GENT, a Freneh word meaning silver, in heraldry 
it is used to signify that metal, and is left white in shield 
engraving. 

ARGENT AN, a town of France, in tin* department of 
Orrc, situated on a hill above the river Omo, 22 mile** X 
of Alcn^on. with which it is connected by railway. It is a 
clean, well-built place, surrounded by old ramparts, which 
form a pleasant walk and afford a fine view of the \ alley 
of the Orne, and has civil and commercial tribunals, a 
college, and 5700 inhabitants. There are linen and cloth 
factories, hlearhworks, and lanyards, beside* some trade 
in corn, hides, cattle, poult ry, and cheese; gloves and cm 
hroidcrcd articles are also made. The lace called Point 
d'Argtntan used formerly to be manufactured in this 
town. The old castle and the churches of St. Germain 
and St. Martin are the most remarkable building*. Henry 
11. received at Afgeutan tin* Papal legates who cairn- to 
mediate on behalf of Bucket. 

AR'GENTEUIL, a iii.ii ket town of France, in the 
department of Seinc-ct-OiM\ 12 miles X.X.E. of Versailles. 

U prettily situated on a hill above the right bank of the 
Seine, which is here crossed by a toll bridge. The neigh - 
! bourhood is famous fur the best figs grown no-tli of Paris. 

I Argcntcuil is on the Cherbourg hue of railway, and has a 
! population of 1600. It was ti.< -.O' of the content in 
i which Heloi'sc took the vows. Tie. old fortifications were 
levelled in 1810, and ail agreeable walk has h^en formed 
on the spot. There is nil ancient parish church and an 
hospital, atul in the vicinity are some gypsum quarries, 

ARGEN TEUS CODEX, or “Silver Book/* the name 
given to a manuscript, or rather fragment of a manuscript, 
containing the greater part of the four Gospels in the 
Macsu -Gothic language, preserved in the library at Upsala, 
in Sweden. It is bilievod t<» l»e a rilicof the Gothic Bible, t 
all or the greater part of which was translated by Ulphilas, 
bishop of flume Goths who vv ere settl'd in Man-in and Thrace, 
and who lived under tin* Emperor Vilens about a.k 360. 
This curious fragment was diseovcied in the library of the 
Abbey of Wcrdcn in Westphalia. The leaves arc of vellum, 
some purple, hut the greater part of a violet lolour; all 
the letters are of silver, except the initial*, which are of 
gold. These letters, which are all capitals, appear to have 
been stamped or imprinted on the vellum with hot metal 
types, in the same manner as bookbinders at present letter 
the hacks of hooks. This copy is judged to lie nearly as 
ancient as the time of UlpliiLis, or at least not later than a 
century or two after. 

The Gothic Gospels «»f the “Silver Book" were first 
printed in types approaching to a fac-siinile hv Junius, in 
1G71; again in common type at Stockholm, in 1671; by 
Mr. Lye at Oxford, in 4 to, 1750. with a Gothic Grammar 
prefixed; and lastly by Zahn, 4 to, Weisscnfels, 1805. 

AR GENTIERE, L' ( the chief town of tho arrondissc- 
ment of tho same name, in the department of Ai4&che, is 
situated on the Lignc, 21 miles SAY. of Frivas. It has a 
tribunal of first instance, and there are some silk factories, 
tanneries, and rope-walks; the lead mines of the neigh 
boavliood, which formerly also produced a considerable 
quantity of silver, are now abandoned. The environs of 
this town present a great number of natural curiosities, the 
result, of volcanic action. Population, 3000. 

ARGENTINE is n fish of the salmon family in the 
order Piiysomtomi. It has been found off Norway, on the 
west coast of Scotland, and off the Yorkshire coast. It U 
abundant in the Mediterranean. One species (Argentina 
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decagon) lias also been found in New Zealand. There are which differ in soil and fertility. The N. and N.W. 
no teeth in the jaws, but a few, rather small, are found on contains some forests, but in other parts there is great 
the roof of the mouth and the tongue. The dorsal fin is scarcity of wood. Tho Rio Salado of Buenos AyrfB, 
short and in advance of the ventrals. The scales are large, tho southern stream of that name, divides the Eastern 
those on the back firmly adhering to the body. The length Pampas into two nearly equal parts. Though numerous 
varies, several species attaining to ns much os 18 inches. settlements have been made in the country north of this 
The Argentina sphyretna is figured in the Plate of river, by for tho greatest part is still in its natural 
P ii y sostomi. This fish is silvery white, approaching a state. It is a continuous level plain, covered with coarso 
light olive tint on the back; there is a small black spot on luxuriant grass, growing in tufts And partially mixed with 
the snout. wild oats and trefoil. The grass is dried up daring the 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC or CONFEDEBA- hot summer months. In parts there grow immense nnm- 
TION. THE, is, after Brazil, the largest state of South bers of thistles 10 or 12 feet high, which form, wliilo they 
America. It is bounded on the N. by Bolivia ; on the \V. last, an impenetrable barrier, but when withered servo for 
by Chili ; ou the h\ by the Atlantic, Brazil, Paraguay, and fuel. All the rivers are impregnated with salt; but good 
Uruguay; and on the S. by Patagonia. It lies between well-water is procured at a short depth beneath the surface. 
22° and 41° S. lat., and 54° and 71 ° W. Ion. The The country south of the Rio Salado is of a somewhat 
population was estimated in 1882 at 2,100,000. The different character. Near the banks of the river it is on n 
number of inhabitants has increased of late years in con- level with the country north of it, wliich it resembles in 
sequence of immigration from Italy, Spain, and France, every respect ; but at a distance of about 10 miles from 
The district of Gran Chaco, or ** Great Desert,” with a the stream swamps begin, which extend over most of this 
popnlation of about 100,000 free Indians, is claimed by region. The greatest port of the Western Pampas — viz. 
the Confederation, as well as the Southern Desert to the nil the country west of 62° W. Ion., and extending thence 
Kio Negro, and Patagonia as far as the Straits of Magellan, to the Andes between 34° S. lat. and the Rio Negro— is 
Surface and Sod . — About one-sixth of the surface of almost unkuown. 
this country is mountainous ; the remainder consists of The Argentine Republic contains also an extensive tract 
wide plains, on which are scattered a few isolated ranges of hilly country, which lies between the rivers Parana and 
of hills, and an extensive system of low mountains, called Uruguay. In the northern part of this region is the Lake 
the Sierra de Cordova. The most mountainous districts Laguna de Ybera, which, from N. to S., is in some places 
lie on and along the eastern declivity of the Andes, where nearly 100 miles long, and from E. to W. about 80 miles 
there are many lofty summits far above the snow-line, and brood. It covers an area of more than 3000 square miles, 
several volcanos. The northern part of this hilly region A narrow strip of elevated ground divides its northern 
is outside the Argentine Republic, and is included in | border from the Rio Parana, and it is supposed that it is 
Bolivia. The rivers which have their origin among these , supplied with .water from that river by infiltration, as no 
mountains^fumish the greater part of the supply for the i stream enters it. That portion of this country which 
Rio de la Plata. The valleys are numerous, and many of j extends from the .Lake of Ybera in a north-eastern direc- 
them are very fertile. : tion to the boundary line of Brazil, is known under the 

The fJetpitbfado (*>. *• uninhabited country ”) is a plain [ name of tho Mission**, from tho circumstance of tho 
on the top of the Andes, at mi elevation of 13,000 feet, j Jesuits having collected there a great number of aborigines, 
and therefore too high for vegetation to grow ; but gold, and accustomed them to a civilized life, 
chinchilla, and vicufia skins are obtained from it. The rest J Hirer*, qc. — All the rivers which drain the Argentine 
of the country consists of immense plains extending from Republic north of 34° S. lat. carry their waters to the wide 
the coast to the base of the Andes, mul covered over ; estuary called La Plata. [See Plata, Rio de la.] Before 
nearly their whole surface by low brushwood, with here they reach this fresh-water sea they form two large rivers, 
and there a clump of trees ; and the pampas, or grass- ; the Parana and the Uruguay. The Parana originates less 
covered prairies, stretching from the south of the ri\er j than 50 miles from the shores of the Atlantic, on the table- 
Salado down to the almost unknown deserts of Patagonia, j land of Brazil ; and, after leaving that empire, Hows POO 
The most northern part of the plains, which is known j miles through the Argentine Republic — its total course 
under the name of El Gran Chaco, extends on the east of being at least 1800 miles. It is navigable for vessels of 
the mountain region as far as the banks of the Rio Para- , 300 tons up to the point whero it incloses tho large island 
guay, and to the confluence of the Rio Salado with the ; of Apipd, 120 miles above its junction with the Paraguay. 
Parana, occupying all the tract between these rivers. This j Falls prevent navigation beyond this spot. After its con- 
iinmensc country covers 12 m, 000 square miles. The j fiucnce with the Paraguay, tho width of the river varies 
southern portion, between 26' and 30” S. lat., is a com- j from l£ mile to 2 miles, but the whole volume of water 
plete desert for want of rain and water. 1 That part of the | seldom flows in one channel, os the current is divided by 
plains which lies between 3U” and 33" S. lat. has a different . a continuous series of islands overgrown with low trees 
character. Nearly in the middle of it U the Sierra de and subject to inundations. It opens into the La PlatA 
Cordova, a system of heights which in another place would j with a large number of embouchures, forming a long but 
he called mountains, but in the neighbourhood of the snow- j comparatively narrow delta, composed of a great number of 
c lad Andes can only be called hills. The valleys between \ islands. 

them exhibit many fertile spots. North-west of this range ; The Paraguay, the largest of the affluents of the Parana, 
ore the Las Salinas or wilt plains, which extend for about , likewise originates in Brazil, through which country it runs 
2MM miles in length bv CM miles in breadth, and arc always for about 1000 miles, mostly in a S. direction, and, enter- 
Merile. There are in this region many salt lakes, into ing the Argentine territory, continues its course for about 
which numerous rivers flow without having any outlet to 400 miles, till it joins the Parana. It is navigable nearly 
the ocean. throughout the whole of its length — 1420 miles — and is 

The Pampas comprehend that part of the country which open to ships of every flag. The Paraguay receives an 
extends from 33" S. lat. to the wait hem I>oundary of the immense amount of water from the Andes by numerous 
r« public, and though generally considered as one plain, tributary rivers, of wliich the Pilcomayo and the Vermejo 
extending on a perfect level from the shores of the Atlantic flow about 760 an<] 000 miles respectively. The largest 
to the haw of th»* Andes nature has divided it by some affluent of the Parana, next to the Paraguay, lathe Salado, 
tract* mo;e tKvuted ground into bcverol regions, wliich rises on the southern border of the table-land of the 
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Despoblado, and runs through the plains a distance of 
nearly 1000 miles' before it joins the Parana. 

Of the rivers falling into the Atlantic south of the La 
Plata, tho chief are tho Rio Salado (“ Salt River ”), of 
Buenos Ayres, the second stream in the republic bearing 
that name; tho Rjo Dolce or Dulce (“Fresh River”), 
which runs parallel to tho Salado, but, emptying itself into 
a lake, does not reach the sea ; the Rio Colorado ; and the 
Rio Negro. 

As already stated, lakes — most of them salt — arc numer- 
ous ; and artesian wcIIb are now largely made use of in tho 
countries at tho base of the Andes. 

Climate^ Productions , ifc . — The great differences of 
level within the territories of the Argentine Republic 
produce a very different climate in the various regions 
of which it is composed. The difference of heat and 
cold felt on the table-land of tho Despoblado and the 
countries surrounding the Gran Salina is the greatest that 
occurs on the American continent, though these districts 
arc less than 300 miles from each other. Extreme 
heat, however, is the characteristic of a great part of the 
country. In the Western Pampas tho air is extremely 
diy, and there is no dew at night ; rain also is very scarce. 
The Eastern Pampas are very wet: rain occurs nil the 
year round, and a heavy dew falls every night. In 
these parts sudden changes of the atmosphere are fre- 
quent ; sometimes they raise or depress the thermometer 20 
or even 30 degreos in a few hours. The abundance of 
moisture in the air and the sadden changes from heat to 
cold are due to the winds, the worst of which is tho pam- 
pero (from the pampas ), which resembles a hurricane ; 
sometimes it is accompanied by terrific thunder and light- 
ning, and brings so much sand with it as to darken the air 
at Buenos Ayres in mid-day. Along the cost the mean 
annual temperature is 60° or 70° Fabr. ; in the interior 
the thermometer varies from 32° to 100°, according to the 
season, locality, and the wind (whether froinN. pr S.), and 
on tin* Andes the heat or cold depends upon the elevation. 
In districts not affected by the pampero, the climate, over 
a vast area of the country, is both healthy and extremely 
agreeable. 

Of late years remarkable progress has been made in all 
brandies of agriculture. Maize and millet are grown all 
over the country, wheat in tho Plata basin, barley on the 
coast and in tho valleys of the Andes, and rice in Paraguay 
anil Tucuman. The sugar-cano is cultivated in the west, 
but the quantity of ciystallized sugar made is very small 
in proportion. Other products are cochineal, tobacco, 
indigo, madder, and cinchona bark. The fruit trees culti- 
vated are mostly those of southern Europe ; which, once 
imported, have become indigenous, and abound in the val- 
leys of La Plata and its tributaries. They comprise the 
vine, orange, peach, olive, fig, apricot, apple, and pear. 
Wines and brandy are mado only In tho valley of the Andes 
and tho provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, Catainarca, and 
Salta; and they are almost entirely used for home con- 
sumption. Cocoa and coffee arc grown, but only in small 
quantities. Among tho few forest trees are the pine, elm, 
oak, plane, maple, nsh, and poplar. Yerba matd or Para- 
guay tea is largely cultivated on the Parana And Uruguay 
rivers, and exported to other parts of South America. In 
some places it grows wild. 

There are immense herds of cattle, sheep, and horses, 
and numbers of mules. Indeed, the principal exchange- 
able wealth of tho country is derived from these sources— 
tho largest items in the list of exports being hides, horns, 
wool, hair, tallow, and jerked beef. Tho wild c attic wero 
formerly so abundant that they were sometimes killed for 
the sake of the hides alone when very thin. Formerly the 
cattle wero mostly unappropriated, like the land they 
roamed over ; but a large extent of the pampas has of late 


years been carefully surveyed by the government, and 
allotted to individuals. Every animal a year old is branded 
with the mark of the owner, and that mark, being regis- 
tered, entitles him to recover his property wherever found. 
In the province of Buenos Ayres alone it is estimated there 
are nearly 7,000,000 cattle. The breeds of sheep were 
once of inferior quality, but have been much improved. 
MoBt of the wild animals of South America are met with 
in this country : the guanaco, llama, and vicuila abound in 
the vicinity of the Andes; and the other indigenous species 
comprise the puma, jaguar, armadillo, and biscarha, and 
the small quadrupeds which furnish tliu nutria and chin- 
chilla skins. The seal and whale fishing on the coast are 
not unimportant. The mountains of the Andes in them- 
selves contain almost all the known metals; gold and 
silver arc also procured from the Sierra de Cordova, which, 
with the other systems, ore rich in various other minerals. 
Formerly very few mines of any sort were worked, but the 
mining interests of the country arc even' year assuming a 
greater Importance, especially in the districts of San Juan, 
Cordova, and Catamarca. 

Inhabitants . — The population of the Argentine Republic 
consists chiefly of descendants of Spaniards, who are occu- 
pied in the management of the large cattle and sheep 
estates, many of whose owners arc very wealthy. The 
poorer classes assist in the management, and are called 
y audios ) among whom there is a large mixture of negro 
blood. They are a hardy, powerful race, constantly on 
horseback, and exceedingly expert with the lasso and the 
bolas. The lasso is a strong, platted leather thong 20 or 
30 feet long, at one end of whim is a running noose. This 
noose the gancho, at full speed, throws round the neck, 
horns, or legs of the animal he is pursuing, then draws it 
tight and throws the animal down, the Jjorse the rider 
assisting by the position in which he puts himself. The 
bolas are three balls connected with leather thongs about 
3 feet long — one of the balls is held in the hand while the 
others are whirled round tho head of the hunter, and then, 
at full speed, the whole is flung at the animal to bo cap- 
tured. It twists round its legs and throws it down, and 
the gaucho then comes up and secures it. 

Of late years the government have done much to foster 
foreign immigration, and thousands of persons have been 
attracted from all parts of Europe — chiefly from Italy, 
Spain, France, and Great Britain. The chief obstacles to 
the success of British immigrants consist in the climate, 
the language, habits, and religion of the natives, the inse- 
curity of life and property, by reason of the lawlessness of 
the native population, the incursions of the Indians, and 
the defective administration 6f justice. For many years a 
chronic state of revolution existed in the country, which (f 
itself was sufficient to prevent any efficient domestic gov- 
ernment, and many of the difficulties mentioned are almost 
inseparable from a thin population scattered over a vast 
territory. Recent reports, however, state that the govern- 
ment is taking effectual steps to render the country not 
only tolerable but inviting to emigrants. Fresh arrivals 
from Europe are not only cordially welcomed, but every 
effort is made by the authorities to induce foreigners to 
settle in the country, retaining, at tlieir own option, their 
foreign nationality, or becoming Argentines. 

The southern Indians have their pasture grounds south 
of the Rio Negro dc Potuzones of Buenos Ayres. They aro 
divided into innumerable petty families, each governed by 
its own cacique or uhnen?) who occasionally claims by 
hereditary title, but has little authority, except in time of 
war. They quarrel and fight with one another, and only 
unite in predator)* excursions against the whites. 

Area . — Tho following table contains a list of the fourteen 
provinces actually composing the Argentine Confederation, 
with their estimated area: — 
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Provinces. 

Aren. 

Eng. sq. miles. 

Littoral — Buenos A vies, . . . 

. . 63,000 

Santa Fc 

. . 18,000 

Kntre Rios 

. . 45,000 

Corrientes 

. . 54,000 

Andes — Rioja 

. . 31,500 

Catamaica 

. . 31.500 

San Juau 

. . •-! | ,7(*0 

Mendoza 

. . 54,000 

Central — Cordova 

. . 54,000 

Sail I.uis 

. . 18,000 

Santiago del Estcro, . 

. . 31,500 

Tucuuiau 

. . 13,500 

Northern— Salta. 

. . 45,000 

J ujuv, 

. . 27,000 

Total.. . 

. 515,700 

To these figuios have to be added the 
territories, as follows: — 

aica of the various 

Gran Cluco 

. 125.612 

Mission es 

23,932 

Pampas . 

191,812 

Patagi :.!n 

317.400 

Tital. . . 

688,796 


By a treaty rf-nehiiW Intwcui the Argentine Republic 
and Chili in 1*81, the latNr recrgnized the right of the 
former to all the country east of the crest of the eastern 
ridge of th* Andc*. including most of I atagonia and a small 
part of TioiTa d* 1 Fueg*». 

Trtuif anti — The manufactures of the 

Argentine I5» pulg/ic seaiiely d* s*nc mention; and in 
general inatmf.ir ured gix d* arc imported from abroad in 
u-turn f« r raw produce. 7i.e people, in fact, depend upon 

• ihers to a remarkable rxtent; for, with the exception of 

meat, and vegetable*. thete is hardly an article of 
daiiv consumption which i» not introdiued from abroad, 
aithf ugh it mav c< ntidently he affirmed that, with a proper 
deveh pmei't r.f the resources of tlie country — favound as 
it undoubtedly is. both as Hoards fertility of soil and 
unrivalled climate — almost all hinds of bread -stulN. gro- 

< erics, ^e.. micht be produced in quantities sufficient to 
satisfy all home r«-.';uii« !i:f iit<. ami h:i\i- :i \ err consider - 
uMe •‘urplus h r •wpurtul ion. 

Th** chi' I xv • alt h <*f tl,» si.,ti*.it pn-«iit lit s in itscMint- 
ii «* licrds of cattle aid hoists and Hocks of sheep, wlihh 
are pastured mi the pampas, and which multiply there 
\» n rapidlv. 71 rearms and finding of these herds is 

* iTo.it aid i iiriraeori-4 a imlustrv of the country; and 

also v.*dd the <nonm«..- quantities of hided, horns, 

* ill' w. and Mit«*d hei f which form the staple export of the > 
R< public. 7 he principal import- au* manufactured goods. 

■ "ab, ami iron. J he internal commerie is considerable. 
■m 1 g growth faul.t.it'd by a network of railways which is 

< ipidU cowriM!' the countr\ ; for when a* in 1 8G4 there 
v«r ( . i.r-t mop' than 5n milt s open, in 1882 theie were 

■ ' '• t h 'in 1 5* Mi ii.iJ. - s in hoiking order, and 1000 mile-, 

- »r»* i:.il hi • n -auctioned b\ tin government (at who*e 

• :%p' r.-*- marly all the lines arc constructed), including nn 
/ertj i*!o:. tl route from Bu'-nos Ayres to Chili, 894 miles 
■ iengtl.. At present the railways are a heavy drain on 

tr ( i.itional re-ourees, hut tiny are of great value in the 
M'wdi.pmi-nt of the countn. 

The La Plata and its nnrm puis tributaries afTord ready 
w is«i; ’ and travelling is not difficult in any part. 
There i- .» * ihm irine cable to Europe, and telegraphic 
corn mil 1 • ■aTjon exists between all the chief towns, there 
being b <8*2 about 11.000 miles in operation. 

t rule: t) / 'Mon of the Spaniards the commerce with ’ 


foreign countries was very small; but since tlic Confedera- 
tion acquired its independence it has most considerably 
increased, and trado is now carried on with all the principal 
countries of Europe, and with various ports of America, to 
the extent of from £18,000,000 to £20,000,000 annually, 
about equally divided between imports and exports. Tim 
trade with the United Kingdom in recent years wus as 
follows ; — 

Exports to tho Imports from the 
United Kingdom. United Kingdom. 

1882, .... £1,231,200 ... £1,100,254 

1883 041,532 ... 4,004,082 

1884, .... 1,150,787 ... 5,800,180 

The most important articles exported to Great Britain 
from the Argentine Republic are tallow, sheep skins, hides, 
and hones. 7 he imports from Great Britain consist chietly 
| of cotton, woollen, and iron manufactures. 

( t'orernment , cj-c. — 7’be present constitution of the Ar- 
gentine Republic bears date 15th May, 1853. By its pro- 
visions the executive power is left to a president elected for 
six \ ears by the representatives of the fourteen provinces, 
133 in number; while the legislative authority is exercised 
by a Senate and a House of Deputies, the former numbering 
thirty, and the latter tifty-four members. A vice-president, 
elected in the same manner and at the same time as the 
pioideiit. assists in the discharge of the executive. The 
constitution is in many respects framed on the model of 
that of the United States. 

The total expenditure of the central government of the 
Confederation is about £5.000, 00O per annum; hut for 
some vears past the revenue has fallen short of this amount, 
so that the financial condition of the rouutiy is not satis- 
factory. The receipts are derived almost cutiielv from 
customs duties, which are very heavy. Each of the fourteen 
piovinees nr states of tho Confederation has a i evenin' of 
its own, which is derived from the imposition of local taxes. 
7 lie foreign debt amounts to about £25, 000,000, in addition 
to floating liabilities estimated in 1885 at not less than 
£20,000,000. 7 lie army and navy consist of about 10,000 
men; and the vessels of war include two ironclads and 
six gunboats. The vast majority of the inhabitants am 
I hi nun Catholics, hut the fullest religious ami social liberty 
is enjoyed by all. Education is liberally enronruged. ami 
i has made great progress. In 18G2 only 22,000 childicu 
I attended tin 1 public schools, hut this number had increased 
, to 1*5.000 in 1885. Between the same years the national 
I colleges increased from two to fifteen. 

I History. — 7 lie wide estuary of the Rio de la Plata was 

discovered by .Juau Diaz da Solis, who was sent to these 
parts in 1512; but Sebastian Cabot was the first to make 
a settlement in the country, in 1526. Various districts 
were visited And towns built during the same century; and 
all the countries thus conquered were joined to tin* vice - 
royalty of Peru, of which they formed a portion until 1775, 
when Buenos Ayres was divided from it, and constituted a 
separate viceroyaltv. In the seventeenth century the Jesuits 
entered the country for the purpose of civilizing the Indians 
and converting them to Christianity. Their progress was 
at first slow, hut after the year 1692, when they obtained 
more extensive privileges, they inode great progress in their 
work, especially in Paraguay, tho chief scat of their labours. 

In 1806, Spain being allied with imperial France in the 
war against Great Britain, the British forces, under General 
Wiiitelocke, occupied Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. The 
expedition was grossly mismanaged, and proved unsuccess- 
ful: our troops were compelled to retreat; hut tlic fabric 
of Spanisli power wan already in such a tottering condition 
that the blow, though slight, proved sufficient to consum- 
mate its downfall. The various provinces revolted against 
their Spanish governors, and after a struggle of some years. 
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duration, the provinces formally declared tbeir independence 
in 1816. The Confederation was at war with Brazil for 
the possession of Uruguay from 1826 to 1828, and the 
contest was only terminated by the recognition of Uruguay 
as a distinct aiul independent power. 

From 186.0 to 1870 the Argentine Republic was allied 
with Brazil in a war against Paraguay, ami after its close 
was disturbed by civil strife, which resulted in 1874 in the 
overthrow of the government, with the usual result of the 
accession of the victorious party to power. Buenos Ayres, 
which is a wealthy stutc, desired to separate from the thir- 
teen other states, which are comparatively poor; and this 
resulted in almost chronic strife. Buenos Ayres city was 
besieged by the national party in 1880, and compelled for 
the time to remain in tho Confederation. 

(/* Statesman's Year Book " (1885); “ Consular Reports” 

( 188 .,). 

ARGENTON-SUR-CREUSE, a town of France, in 
the department of Indre, 16 miles S. by W. from Chateuu- 
roux, is built on hoth banks of the Creuse, and consists of, 
mi upper town, which grew up round an ancient castle now 
in ruins, and of a lower town, joined to the former by a 
stone bridge. Linen, doth, tiles, bricks,* woollen yarn, 
paper, leather, £c., are manufactured. The population in 
18*2 was 5200. In the neighbourhood of Argcnton 
Roman medals and other relies have been found. 

ARGES. n genus of fishes which, together with the 
allied Stygogr-ncs, Astroplebus, and Brontes, have excited 
a good deal of curiosity from the confirmation w hich Hum- 
boldt gave to the assertion of the South American Indians 
that these fish (/»iv/im/*7/fls, as they call them) are thrown 
out iu streams of muddy water from the craters of active 
volcanos. Sometimes after eruptions near Quito the 
bteneli of their putrefaction is so peat as to give rise to 
putrid fevers. It is now ascertained that they exist in 
tlie lakes and streams of the Andes; they are killed by 
the escape of sulphuretted gases, and are then swept down 
by the torrents of water thrown out during an eruption. 
'Jliesc fish belong to the family Siluridai (Cat-fimiks). 
Their head is covered with soft skin; tho mouth has a 
barbel on each side, no teeth on the palate, and tho lower 
lip is broad and pendent; the eyes are small and covered 
with a transparent skin; the gill-opening is reduced to u 
short slit; the rayed dorsal fin, the adipose, pectoral, ven- 
tral. and anal fins, which are present, arc short; the pec- 
torals and veil train arc horizontal ; the vcntrals arc six-rayed, 
and placed below the dorsal. (GUnthcr.) 

ARGILLACEOUS (CLAY) ROCKS form that 
division of Adrian's Rocks which contain a large propor- 
tion of alumina (or argil). See Alpmixa, Clay. 

AR GO, the ship in which Jason and the Akoonaits 
failed to Colchis after tho golden tlecco. it was built by 
Argus, soil of Phrixus. whence its name, and had fifty oars. 
Alter the expedition it was placed amongst the stars; and 
is figured in our Plato Constkllaiions, S. Hemisphere, 
under the name Argo Naris (the Ship Argo). It will be 
found between numbers VII. and X., midway to the Pole; 
from its southerly position it is never fully seen in Great 
Britain. We see this constellation, low down on the horizon, 
iu February and March. Canopus is its most brilliant star, 
but nc\ er rises ahovo our horizon. 

ARGOL, or Tartnr, is an acidulous concrete salt 
which is deposited by w*ine, and forms a hard crystalline 
crust on thu sidc^of vessels in which that liquid is kept, 
varying in thickness with tho kind of grapo used in 
making tho wine, its ripeness, and tho process of vintage. 
Argol is insoluble in strong alcohol, hence the crust of 
wine increases as it gains in strength. This crust in time 
becomes hard, brilliant, and brittle. It is easily reduced to 
powder, and is red or white according to tho colour of the 
wine. Its chief constituent is acid tartrate of potassium 


(C o H s KO0). When purified by solution and recrystal- 
lization it is called cream of tartar , and is much used 
medicinally. Besides acid tartrate of potassium, argol 
contains tartrate of calcintn and traces of organic im- 
purities. Tartar is used for the manufacture of tartaric 
acid. Cream of tartar is tho mordant most frequently 
used in dyeing wool. Mixed with chalk and alum it 
constitutes the ‘‘plate powder ’’sold for cleaning silver. 
The argol brought from Germany, and produced from 
white wine, is the best. It is used by dyers as a mordant , 
and to neutralize various acid agents; a tartrate of tin is 
also prepared from it. 

Argol is imported from all wine-producing countries, but 
chiefly from Italy and the south of France. Tho exports 
from that country are valued at between 3,000,01)0 and 
4,000,000 francs per annum. 

ARGOLIS, one of the ancient divisions in the north- 
eastern part of the Peloponnesus. It was hounded on the 
S. and N.K. respectively by the Argnlic and Saronic gulfs. 
On the \V. it was separated from Arcadia by a range of 
mountains; the territory of Corinth bounded it oil the 
N. Argolis lay between 37 ' 12' and 37 ' 16' X. hit., and 
extended fmm 22° 32' to 23° 33' K. Ion. Its greatest 
length, measured in a straight line along its western 
frontier from Ijiconia to Corinthia, was nearly 38 miles. 
Mr. Clinton (“Fasti Hell.” i. 3*3) calculated its ana t«» 
have been 10.VJ English square miles. Besides the city of 
Aliens, which w\is the capital, there were tin* independent 
states of Kpidaurus, Tnezcn, and Hcnnione. Argolis was 
traversed by a ridge of mountain which i.m nearly in a 
line continued thiough the penim aa. from Cyllcnc on its 
western frontier eastward to Cape Seylheum, now Skvllo. 
The plain of Argos and Mvcciiuj was the mos^ extensive 
open tract iu Argolis. • 

Argolis, with Corinth, is now a department of the king- 
dom of Greece, forming only a small portion of the ancient 
territory of Argolis. Tho coast is irregularly shaped, with 
numerous indentations, ami is generally low. The only 
good harbour is Xuuplia, now Napoli di Romania, the 
capital of the department, at the head of the Gulf of 
Xnuplia. The soil is fertile, though marshy in parts, and 
cotton is extensively produced. In ancient times the plain 
of Argos was famous for its noble breed of horses. The 
population of the combined region in 1880 was 1 36,081. 

ARGONAUT {Argonaut a argo') or Paper Nautilus 
must not be confounded with the Pearly Nai Tili's; the 
former belongs to the two-gilled section of the Ci:rilAt.«»- 
l’ODA, while the nautilus proper has four gills and a cham- 
bered shell. The nearest ally of the argonaut is the dreaded 
octopus or devil-fish, both having eight arms furnished with 
suckers. Two arms in the female argonaut have broad 
expansions at the ends, and these, Aristotle and others 
have declared, are spread as sails to the breeze, while the 
remaining six act as oars. Tho description which Mont- 
gomery gives in the “Pelican Island ” is very beautiful — 

41 Light as a Hake of foam upon the wind. 

Keel upward, from the deep emerged a shell. 

Shaped like the nv on ere half her horn is filled : 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose. 

And moved nt will along the yielding water. 

■ The native pilot of this little bark 
Put out a tier of oars on either side. 

Spread to the wafting breeze a twofold sail. 

And mounted up and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel tho air, 

And wander in the luxury of light.” 

Tis pity ’tis not true; but matter-of-fact naturalists declare 
that tho use of the two webbed anna is to form tlie shell, 
and that, so far fr an being used as sails, they are stretched 
over the shell; while its motion, due neither to sail noroar, 
is ignomiiiiously in a backward direction below the surface, 
ami effected, as in other cuttle-fish, by spouting water from 
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its funnel, unless when it varies its mode of progression by 
walking along the bottom by its arms, with the shell on its 
back and its head down. They do. however, somet imes drift 
in the shell along the surface of the ocean, and have been 


taken in the stomach of a dolphin nearly 2000 miles from 
land. The shell is formed by the female for the protection of 
her eggs. The malo is vex y ranch smaller (only an inch long), 
and has no shell; one of the arms, specially modified to 
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move by itself, is detached to join the female, nnd was for- 
merly described as a distinct animal, parasitic upon the 
argonaut. 

ARGONAUTS, the sailors in the Alton — a com- 
pany of heroes, some fifty in number, who sailed with Jason 
in the ship which his friend Argus had built, to fetch the 
golden fleece from Colchis. 

Castor and Pollux. MeleAger, Heracles. Orpheus. Theseus 
Peleua (the father of Achilles). Admetus (the husband 
of Ai.c f.stis), Nestor (the sage king so famous in the siege 
of Troy), &e., were amongst them. 

The troluen flqfco was in the possession of King .Eetes 
of Colchis, and came to him from Phrixus the son of Nephele, 
who with his sister Hello had fled from a cruel stepmother 
on a golden ram given him by Hermes. Crossing over the 
sen from Greece. Helle fell off and was drowned in the 
channel called aftt-r her the Hellespont ; but Phrixus 
arrived safely. traversed tin* shores of the lilack Sea to. 

* Colchis, married th»* daughter of Aretes, nnd gave him 
in gratitude the flu re of the ram. which was then hung on 
an oak tree in the prove of Arcs. 

The first great halt < f th«* heroes was at Leinnos, where 
the charms of the wojm-n delayed them long. Hence they 
coasted to’Cvzicn*. and a third halt was made on the coast 
of My-ia. Heracles had broken an oar, and he with tin* 
youth Hjlas entered the forest to cut a new one. Rut tin* 
nymphs admired the beauty of Hylas. and carried him 
away as he was fetching water; and since Heracles would 
not leave the country without him, the Argonauts sailed on 
their wiy and left them. In the country of the Rebryres. 
where Scutari now is, the king Arnyrus. son of Pf»M>idon, 
renown*^ A" a boxer, issued his usual rhallenge. Hither 
Pollux or Arr.yrns was killed — the tale Ls told both ways; 
but ail versions agree that the j>artisans of the vanquished 
>hero made a terrific onslaught on those of the conqueror. 
Victorious in this conflict, the Argonauts sailed away to 
Thrace, where two of the he roc*. Z«?tes and Calais, sons of 
the nortfi wind (Boreas), released the aged king {*hineus 
from the Harpi***. foul birds with the heads of women, who 
with long i law a snatched away or defiled every ineal as it 
was 11 p read. In gratitude Phineua suggested a method of 
e^apir.g the dangers of the entrance to the Mack Sen. The 
channel ran between two rocks, the Syinplegades, which 
revelled f *ti their bases and crushed anything that attempted 
to pass Vtww'Ti them. The stratagem was succesafnh for 
as the rfs ks opened again after having closed on the dove 
whuh \v tl»»; king’s advice they harl made to fly through, 
the Ar„ » was swiftly rowed past ; and she escaped with 
the lots of 1 lt *uddtr and some stern ornaments, just as 


; the dove had fcot free with tho loss of its tail-feathers. 
The charm was broken, and ever since the Syniplegadcs 
stand fast. 

Eventually the Argonauts reached Colchis, and Aretes 
pretended to be willing to give up the golden fleece. He 
set os a reward, however, tliat Jason should first sow the 
rest of the dragon’s teeth not used by Cai»mis (received 
by Avetes from Athena), in a field ploughed with two 
fire- breathing horses with brazen feet. The same result 
followed the sowing as with Cadmus — armed men sprung 
up in the furrows And began to fight, llut Jason came 
unharmed through' all these dangers, through the witchcraft 
of Medea, daughter of Atetes, whom he had secretly pro- 
mised to marry. His task accomplished, Jason was per- 
mitted to attempt the seizure of the golden fleece, guarded 
bv a sleepless dragon. This would have been impossible 
but for Medea’s magic powers, whereby the dragon was 
lulled to sleep. Returning to the Argonauts with his 
treasure, Jason found them in the greatest danger from the 
treacherous king, who had just matured his plans for their 
wholesale massacre, nnd for the burning of the Argo. The 
whole company fled, therefore, by night in the Argo, 
taking with them Medea. The king pursued them, and 
Medea, to gain time, cut to pieces her young brother 
Absvrtus. whom she had token with her, anil east the 
limbs into the sea. This horrible scheme enabled the Argo 
to get safely away while t)io king was gathering the 
scattered remains of his son. 

Zeus, angry at the crime, drove the ship on the Absyrtian 
inlands in a storm ; and Argo then found voice miraculously, 
declaring that it was necessary for them all to bo purified 
by C'irce, sister of iEetes, to appease the father of gods And 
men. The Argonauts accordingly sailed to the Tyrrhene 
Sm, where they fonnd the island of the sorccr&s, and were 
purified of their sin. 

They then set out homewards, and passed saf dy by the 
sirens, Orpheus drowning their magic song by music of his 
own. Only one hero heard the sirens and was fascinated ; 
he sprang overboard to swim to them, but was saved from 
destruction by Aphrodite. The goddess Thetis carried 
them safely through the whirling rocks and between Scylla 
and Charybdis. The Argo was overturn by a terrible 
stonn in the Ionian Sea, but Apollo sent vivid flashes of 
lightning, by whose light the heroes escaped to the island 
Anaphe. Here they erected an altar to Apollo, and the 
rites they ordained were continuously observed down to tho 
end of the classical period. Hence they gained Crete, 
then they halted at Agino, and so passed by Euboea to 
Iolcbus, borne. 
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Probably the whole myth arose from the trading voyages 
made by the enterprising Minyans who dwelt near Iofchns. 

AR'GONNE, a forest and hilly district in France, on 
the frontier of the ancient provinces of Lorraine and 
Champagne, and extending into each of them. It is now 
included in the departments of Meuse, Marne, and 
Ardennes. It is about 60 miles in length, but of very 
unequal breadth. St. Menchould was the capital of this 
country, and among the other towns which are situated in 
it are Claremont, Varennes, Beaumont, and Grandprd. 

AR'GOS, the chief city of Argolis, \h situated on a 
level plain at the foot of a hill called Larissa (on which 
was its citadel and a temple of Jupiter), and on tho banks 
of tho rivulet Inachus, now Banitza. It is considered to 
be the most ancient city of Greece. Its earliest inhabitants 
are thought to have been Pelosgi. In the mythic age it 
was governed by kings, of whom Inachns was the first. 
According to the Greek myth, Argos was the scene of the 
principal “ labours” of Heracles; and it was in the ncigh- 
lwurhood that he killed the Nemean lion and destroyed the 
Lem can hydra. Agamemnon was the mler of the kingdom 
of Argos during the siege of Troy. By Homer's time the 
town of Mycenae had displaced Argos* as the CApital ; hut 
after the break up of the old kingly rule, and the formation 
of many .separate .small states, Argos gradually resumed 
supremacy over the neighbourng towns of Tiryns, Myccmc, 
&c., though always jealously limited by Sparta. 

Passing to the historic period we find that Argos had been 
so crushed by her tyrannical neighbour at a great defeat 
near Tiryns, just before the Persian invasion, that she was 
unable to take any part in the defence of Greece. Before 
this epoch the possessions of Argos bad extended to Cape 
Malen, and included Cythcra and other islands. In li.r. 
468 the Argives were again strong enough to he at war 
with tho inhabitants of Myckn.e, who were overthrown 
and their city reduced to rains, from which it never again 
rose (Diodorus, xi. 66). 

Though Argos remained neutral during the earlier part 
of the Peloponnesian War, she at last took an active part 
against her ancient tyrants, the Spartans. The defeat of 
Mantinca, n.r. 4 1 H, dissolved the confederacy of which 
Argos was the head, and compelled her to accept an aristo- 
cratic constitution (Thucydides, v. 65-81). She subse- 
quently shook off tho Spartan yoko and joined the Achaean 
League, of which confederacy she formed a part till its 
final dissolution; when, like the rest of Greece under the 
Roman conquest, she became merged in the* Roman province 
of Aciiaia. The great deity of Argos itself was llera 
(Juuo); but there was a fine Doric temple between Argos 
and Corinth, dedicated to Zeus N caucus, in the iucloMiro of 
which the great Nkmkan Games, one of the four national 
festivals of the ancient Greeks, were celebrated each alter- 
nate year. A nobly modelled column of this temple, the 
mins of which are still imposing, is engraved in our Plates 
on Greek Architecture. Close to Argos also lay 
Mycenae amf Tiryns, tho first about 6 miles to tho N.K., 
and the second a little to the S.K. All three have what 
are called Cyclopean (perhaps Pclasgic) architectural re- 
mains of tho greatest interest. These consist of large 
stones, accurately fitted together without cement, and are 
of unknown antiquity. They comprise portions of the walls 
of Argos, the “Lion Gate” and “Treasury” at Myccmc 
(of which there is an engraving in tho Plate Architec- 
turk), and the famous 4k arched” gallery at Tiryns. See 
Architecture. 

In early times music and poetry were cultivated in Argos, 
but by the time of the splendour of Athens under Pericles 
these arts scein to have been quito neglected in the older 
city. But in sculpture Argos has tho honour of claiming 
as her son Agcladas, the master of Phidias, Myron, 
and Polycletus. Not only was this Agcladas Argive 


by birth, but also Polycletus his pupil. And if Phidias, 
the Athenian, was unequalled in the majesty with which be 
endued his sculpture of the gods, Polycletus, the Argive, 
was acknowledged to be unsurpassed in the representation 
of man — even to the extent of his statue, the “ Spear- 
hearer,” gaining the title of Canon, that is, the perfect rule 
or model. The noble statne erroneously restored as an 
athlete, in the Vatican collection at Rome, is pronounced 
by the best authorities to be a copy of this horyphvrus 
or spear-bearer of Polycletus ; and in the same collection 
them are a few other fine works believed to be copies from 
the statues of the great sculptor of Argos. 

Argos is still known by its ancient name. It passed 
into the possession of tho Turks in the fifteenth century, 
and suffered much during the struggle for Greek inde- 
pendence in 1825. It is tho market town of the pro- 
vince. In the height of its prosperity Argos is said to 
have contained 100,000 inhabitants. The present popu- 
lation is 10,000. Part of the plain around is cultivated, 
and cotton, vines, and rice are grown. 

AR'GOSnC, a ship of great burden, whether for mer- 
chandise or u ar. In Rycaut's “ Maxims of Turkish Polity,’’ 
chap, xiw, it is said, “Those vast carracks called Argosies* 
which are so famed for the vastness of their burden and 
hulk, were corruptly so denominated from Ragosies.” i.c. 
ships of liagusa, a city and territory on the Gulf of Venice, 
then tributary to the Porte. We have no proof, however, 
that the Rugusau vessels were particularly large ; and it 
sterns more likely that the Argosic derived it« name from 
the classical ship Aryo, 

It seems almost certain that word is simply flic 
Spanish Ary os (the ship Argo) v>.th an added y. The 
y is no doubt for i, the usual Latin plural ending, for 
Marlowe (“Jew of Malta”) uses “Argqgy” a! a pluraL 
Why the Spaniards used Ary os for Argo is quite unknown, 
but that does not alter the fact. 

ARGOS'TOLI, the principal town of Cephalonia in 
the Ionian Islands, lies at the foot of a mountain on the 
west shore of the Bay of Cephalonia. It has a good har- 
bour, fit for ships of the largest size, and about 0000 
inhabitants. It has some ancient nuns, is the seat of a 
bishop, and carries on silk-spinning and shipbuilding. 
There are some mills driven by a remarkable stream flow- 
ing inwards from the sea. Opposite Argostoli. across the 
bay, is the port of Lixuri. which possesses a considerable 
export trade, and is in a more wholesome situation than 
the capital. 

ARGUIN. one of a cluster of small islands in the Bay 
of Argnin, about 8 miles from the western coast of Africa, 
in 20 w 24' N. lat., 16° II' W. Ion. It was taken posses- 
sion of by the Portuguese, who erected a fort upon it in 
1461 for the protection of commerce, then consisting of 
gold and negroes, but afterwards of gum-arabic and 
feathers, and it became successively an object of conten- 
tion and bloodshed to the Portuguese, Dutch, French, and 
English. Arguin has been supposed to In* the Ce-nc of 
Hnnno. An extensive and dangerous shoal, called the 
Arguin Bank, stretches JO leagues along the land in a 
S.S.K. direction, from off Cape Blanco to Cape Mink. 
Turtle fishing is carried on by the French. Thtrc is a 
town of the same name on the adjoining coast. 

AR GUMENT, a reason offered for or against a pro- 
position, and in logic the ground or premiss on which a 
conclusion is based. By common usage it is applied to 
any debate, discussion, or controversy. There are several 
kinds of argument which have been distinguished and 
named by logicians, among which may be named the 
Aryumentum ad hominem^ a method of reasoning some- 
what largely used, bnt which consists merely in an appeal 
to the prejudices or previous admissions of the person 
addressed, and which offers no real proof at all. The 
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Argument urn a contentu gentium consists of an appeal to 
the general opinion of mankind, and the Argmnentum a 
tuto to the mil or supposed safety in receiving a certain 
conclusion. Ono of the most potent forms of argument is 
the fad m t lo ad absurd um, so largely employed by Euclid, 
the method of which is to show the falsity of a proposition 
by admitting its truth 4 * for the sake of the argument,” and 
then deducing rigorously from it the greatest absurdities. 

A powerful method of reasoning is found in the Argu- 
ment um a baru/o (/‘argument by the cudgel”), which, when 
adopted by despotic ruin*. military commanders, secret 
societies, or excited mobs, is exceedingly difficult to 
answer. .Another form of argument seldom noticed by 
logicians, and chiefly used in domestic controversy, is that i 
known us •• the ladies’ reason.” which consists of an ! 
affirmative or negative with the prefix “because” Though 
not always convincing it is generally unanswerable. 

The term argument is also used to designate the subject 
of a discourse or treatise, and the divisions or summary of 
a book. In astronomical tables it is tin* angle on which 
the tabulated quantity depends, and with which, therefore, 
in technical language, the table must be uttnud. If, for , 
example, a table of the sun’s declination were formed, 
corresponding to c\cry degree. <Su\. of longitude, so that, 
the longitude b« ing known, tin* declination might be found J 
opposite to it in the table, tlu n the longitude would be 
made the ary u mint of the declination. 

ARGUS. the builder of the Aiu;o, was the son of 
Pbrixus^who swam the Hellespont with his j.’*t»*r Hello on 
the gulden ram') by ilci>»pe. diuglit* r of .Ectes, king of 
Colchis. Mid* a "a> th* n fore Aigu-’ aunt. 

ARGUS, a giant with a bun«Irtd <y s, sometimes said 
to be the S.U 1 < f the preceding. He wa* **-t by the revenge- 
ful goddess Ibwi to watch I«». aft»r her transformation 
rv lo r hirer Z- us info a whit*- r.»w ; and he was keeping 

ir«! <\*r h**r, t*rb«.i-d t«* a t ! *••* m a grow* sicn-d t<> 
H* i t. near A r g* wh* n H» inn *• nt b\ /mi- t" c licet lo’.s 
* - i:*c. arran’i t** lullil }*i*- t i*k. Violent seizure was 
!"rr»:d*i*n him. .md Aigus only ch.-. d fifty of Lis hundred 
eyes at a thm*, i vcji in hi-* dn p'**t slumber. Hermes, 
t r» f« rc, fir-t t*»ld him »ndlr** tab* till he was thoroughly 
w til'd, alid thtu 1 :lhd o:.e ew- aft.r the other to -b*ep by 
1 :«* sweet pi lying or. a «*l.oph» rd’s pi| •*. He then slew 
Argus an«i I-l away the i*ow. and for ever after his 
:\iw-uritc tit!- was Arg< iphontes. th** Argus-skiyr. 

H*r.», afttr the death of Argil-, took bis cys to adorn 
tin H-with the tail of h*T sacr*«l biid, tin* yxacoek. 

It is probable that th*- wandering Io. bunted from place 
?■ place b\ tb»- |Krsi.f ut : * n of II*T<i, ty |>i!i**<l tin* iii**on. and 
t‘ at tla hundrid ey.-i of Argu- stood for the multitude uf 
m .r*. 

AR GUS PHEASANT is a v *ry beautiful bird be Inn g- 
ii z to th** ]d.e.i-.'!,t fami.y ( Pii i-ianida*), of the order 
G.vi.i IN.*.. Thev are about tin* *•?/#■ of an ordinary barn- 


islnnds of Bute and Arrau, which fonn the sliirc of Bute, 
lie close to it to tho S.E. The line of the coast is very 
irregular. Deep indentations of the sea penetrate far 
inland. Tho principal of these, beginning from tho N., 
are Loch Moidart and Loch Shiol, which communicate by 
a narrow passage, and separate Argylosliiro from Inverness- 
shire ; Loch Sunart, which runB into the land in an eastern 
direction; and Linnhe Loch, which runs nearly N.E., 
having at its X. extremity Loch Eil, and Lochs Greran 
and Ktivo as inlets on its K. sido. From Linnho Loch 
tho const runs in a S.W. direction for about HU or 5)0 
miles (broken successively by the Lochs Feochan, Melfort, 
Craignish, Crinan, Swin, Killisport, and West Tarbct), to 
the Mull of Cantire. From this headland the coast, after 
mnning eastward a short distance, returns N. by E. for 
nl>ont 36 miles to Skipnish Foint, forming the long nar- 
row peninsula of Cantire. From Skipnish an arm of the 
! sea known as Loch Fync penetrates inland for a consider- 
able distance in a N. direction. Proceeding along the 
coast, we find Lochs Ridon and Striven, also mnning 
northwards, nml lastly, the Firth of Clyde, with its inlet 
Loch Long. The total extent of the const line is estimated 
at more than 600 miles, and no part of the interior is more 
than 1‘2 miles distant from tho sea or from some sea loch. 

The greatest length of the county is about 115 miles, 
and the greatest breadth, including islands, about H7. 
Exclusive of the islands the hrcAdth is only 55, and in 
the 27 southernmost miles of the county it is nowhere 
more than 10 miles wide. The area is 3200 square miles, or 
rather more than 2,000,000 acres, of which one-sixteenth 
only is under cultivation. 

The islands belonging to Argyleshiiu are the follow- 
ing: — Ganna, Rum, Muck, Coll, Tine or Tyree, Mull, 
Eisinore, Iy»m, Kerrera, Sail, Kasdale, Luing, Shunn, 
Lungs, Scai ha, .Turn, Colonsay, Oronsny, Islay, Giglm, 
Sandi, Gometray, Ulva, Staffs, Iona. iVc. Mull, Jura, 
and Islay arc each nearly 30 miles in length ; but all the 
others an* very small. 

The imputation of the county in 1*8 1 was 76,4 68, 
which was an increase of 780 as compared with 1 h 71, 
In 1831 the population was 100,073. 

Argyle is mountainous, and presents nn appearance 
more pleasing to the lover of the picturesque than to the 
agriculturist. The barrenness of the soil and the want of 
cultivation are shown by the scanty population, which 
amounts only to about twenty-four for every square mile 
of land in the shire. 

The northern and eastern parts, where it borders oil the 
Grampian*, are the most nigged; along the coast the 
ground is in general lower and more level, yet particular 
mountains near the sea rise to a great height, and are 
indeed among the loftiest in the shire, ns well as in Great 
Britain. The principal peaks are Hideaii-iiain-Biam, 
3760 feet; Ben Crunchan, 3669; Buchncl Ktivo, 3340; 


(\c r {• wl. but the two rent m! tail-feathers are enormously 
b r*gth« n* d. '1 !.*• oivlary qi.ill-feathejs of the wings ar»* 
aiso v*ry long • about 3 fwt). and are covered with splendid 
• y-i.iarkir.g- like a pKiiook's tail. The general hue is 
bri.wn. Two specs,-, an* known — the common argil* from 
?! #- MriUy Peninsula, and G ray'* argu* from Borneo. Those 
j*, the ZwJogir.il Garden* have laid eggs which were hatched 
i.nder a domestic fowl, but the y*ung birds are very dcli- 
« ate and difficult to rear. 

ARGYLE, or ARGYLL, a shire in the west of Scot- 
In d, comprehending an extensive district on tho main- 
land. and *everal of the Hebrides or \\ extern Isles. After 
Ir.\* mr*s. it is the next largest county in Scotland. It is 
bonvJ*'] X. by Inverness-shire, and E. by Perth, Dum- 
bar?* ri. and Renfrew shire*?, from the last two of which it 
Is * '.'irate- i by fyy-h lying and the Firth of Clyde, On 
othei si*!* - it is w.t h«d by the Atlantic Ocean; but tho 


Ben Ima, 3318 ; Ben More, in the island of Mull, 3174; 
and Ben Arthur, or “ The Cobbler,” 2880. 

The chief rivers in the county arc — the Urohay, which 
rises in the Grampians and flows into Loch Awe, and the 
Awe, which serves to connect Loch Awe with Loch Ktivo, 
and through it with tho sea. The basin of these rivers ia 
estimated nt 250 square miles. Streams of smaller im- 
portance are numerous, as might bo expected from tho 
nature of the country, and good sAlmon and trout fishing 
is obtainable. There are no large inland lakes except 
Loch Awe just mentioned, but smaller ones are both 
numerous and picturesque. 

| Argyleshire is divided Into six districts — Mull, Lorn, 
: Argyle proper or Inveraray, Cowal, Cantire or Kintyro, and 
j Isla or Islay. Knapdalc is divided between the two latter. 

! The geological formations of Argyleshire comprise prin- 
cipally granite, mien-slate, floetz-trap, columnar basalt 
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(especially at Sxakfa), and a few coal beds. Lead And munication with one another, and with Glasgow and other 
copper are found in Islay, coal in Mull and Campbeltown, towns on the Clyde, to which they can send their stock and 
and iron near East Tavbct, but the mineral yield is unim- produce with the certainty of finding a good market, 
portant. The slate quarries of Easdale island have been The two principal canals are the (Jrinan, from Loch Fync 
among the most considerable in Britain; and there are *to Loch Crinan, which saves a voyage of 120 miles, and 
quarries at Ballachulish in Lorn. Patches of lias and oolite the Caledonian, which connects Moray Frith with Loch 
occur in some of the islands. The granite quarried near Liunhc. 

Inveraray takes as fine a polish as marble ; and the lapis Argyleshire contains few towns ; the chief arc Cjmphfl- 
ollaris , or potstone, a tnlcose rock, with which the Duke of town, Inveraray, and Oban. 

Argyle’s castle at that place is built, is one of the most The county returns one member to the House of Com- 
handsome building stones found within the border*. Marble rnons ; and Inveraray, Oban, and Campbeltown unite with 
is found in the island of Tirce and elsewhere. Stroutiau, Ayr and Irvine (Ayrshire) to retnrn another. No altcra- 
cobalt, and coral occur in or near the county. tion was made by the Redistribution of Seats Art of 1885. 

Argyllshire has a very variable and moist climate, but Argyle gives name to a synod, which has jurisdiction over 
from its situation on the coast, and from the numerous all the parishes of the county except one, and over the 
inlets of the sea by which it is so deeply indented, the shire of Bute. 

temperature is mild. Frost seldom continues long on the Argyllshire contains many antiquities, such as the iv- 
sea coast, and snow rarely lies more than two or three days closiastical ruins of Iona and Oronsay ; Drnidiral circles and 
at a time. Mildew, blight, and hoar-frost seldom do much CAirns; and castles at DunstafTnage, Ardtomish, Inveraray, 
injury to the husbandman. The north-eastern parts, bor- Skipnish, and Kilchurn. 

dering on the Grampians, have a colder climate; though After undergoing a variety of political changes in the 
even there the valleys, sheltered by the surrounding heights, middle ages the territory of Argyle became subject to thanes, 
are neither so cold nor so uncomfortable as might be so powerful that they were in fact independent. The lord- 
supposed. ship of Argyle, witli Mull and the islands north of it, were 

The farmers of this county direct their attention chiefly subject to the M 4 Dougals of Lorn ; Islay, Cantire, and the 
to the breeding of stock and the feeding of sheep, for which southern islands to the Donalds, known by the style of 
the rough and mountainous character of the surface is . - Lords of the Isles,” or u Earls of Ross.” The nominal 
better adapted than for tillage. There is, indeed, a con- ! allegiance of these last to the kings of Seotland was un- 
siderable quantity of arable and improvable ground in the steady; but their power was broken in the rei"u of James 
vales interspersed uinoiig the mountains, and along the III., towards the latter part of the fifteenth eeutuiy. The 
margin of the streams which wind through them, but acquisition of Lorn by the Stuart f.r mly by marriage, and 
tho chief proportion of arable land is on the coast. The the erection of the earldom of Argyle in favour of the 
soil varies materially : light loam near the rivers and sea ; j Campbells of Loch Awe, weakened their sway still further, 
light gravelly soil on the sides of hills; clay soils, mosses, , and produced the diminution and at las^the annihilation 
and marshes in the low ground; heath on many of the hills ! of it. In 161 l the M‘ Donalds rose iu insurrection to oppose 
and flats; and barrens on the highest bills. About 46,000 the grant of Cuntirc to the Karl of Argyle and his relations, 
acres are woodland. . j but the power of the Campbells prevailed. In 1748 all 

According to the agricultural statistics published in 1 8H.“» j heritable jurisdictions were abolished by Act of Parlia- 
only 120,000 acres — or less than a sixteenth of tho whole ment, and civilization subsequently made great advances, 
area — arc under cultivation. Tho chief crops were oats, 1 The principal proprietors are the Duke of Argyle and the 
20,000 acres; potatoes, 7000 acres; turnips and swedes, ; Karl of Bread a 1 bane. The Gaelic language is still \crv * 
5000 acres; clover and artificial grasses, 21,000 acres; 1 generally spoken. 

permanent pasture, 60,000 acres. The stock of cattle in 1 A RIA, a province of the ancient Persian empire. It- 
the county was 60,000, aiul of sheep, l,00fl,000. i formed part of Ariana. or Iran, and bordered in the N. 

Formerly the forms were exceedingly small, and this u|Km the Tapuri, Margiana, and Bactriana. in the E. upon 
circumstance, combined with the want of capital, kept the the Paropainisad®, and in the S. and W. upon Drangiana, 
tenants in a dependent and depressed state. This, how- Karmania, and Parthia. Its situation corresponds to that 
ever, is now very much changed, by means of extensive of the modem Seistan and tho southern part of Khorassan. 
emigration, mostly to Cftnada, and the incorporation of the ; Strabo (xi. e. 10) calls Aria and Margiana the best pro- 
small holdings into larger farms. The *f arm buildings, too, vinceg of this part of the earth. They are, lie sajs, watered 
have been very much improved. The inhabitants, even the by tho rivers Arios and Margos. The former of these, 
poorest, have usually gardens attached to their houses, but called also Arina, Amos, or Arrianos, is described by 
their produce is not much varied. The general food of tho Arrian (iv. c. 6) as a river not le<s than the Pcnoois of 
people is ontincal, of which a considerable quantity is ini- j Tbessalia, yet losing itself in the ground. This account 
ported, and potatoes. answers to the present Hcri-Rud. The Margos is supposed 

The cattlb of this district constitute one of the chief to bo the modern Murgh-ah. 
articles of export,* they are of the west Highland breed, Herodotus enumerates the Arii (Gr. Anioi) as consti- 
and arc reared for tho southern market. Tho sheep occupy, ! tilting with the Parthi, the Chorasmii, and the Sogdi. the. 
in many places, the high grounds, where they have been 1 sixteenth of tho twenty satrapies into which Darius divided 
substituted with great advantage for black cattle; they are ' the Persian empire (Ilerod. iii. i)3\ Tho aneicnt^iame of 
chiefly of the Lintou or black-faced kind. Horses, swine, ! the Medi was Arii (Herod, vii. 62). Lassen (“ Indische 
goats, and poultry are reared, but not to any great extent, j Bibliothck,” vol. iii. p. 71) supposes the name of tho Arii 
Wild deer and gamo are found, and largo sums are paid to be etymologically identical uitli the word Arya^ hv which 
annually for the right of shooting. j the followers of the Brahman ic. religion are designated iu 

The manufactures of this county are unimportant, but Sanscrit, 
the herring, cod, and ling fisheries are carried oil exten- | Alexander the Great founded a town in Aria, which he 
(lively, and employ many hands. Large quantities of ( named Alexandria Arion (Alexandria of the Arii). Tho 
whisky are made at Campbeltown, and coarse woollens are sito of this town Is doubtful, but it is by some geographers 
manufactured. supposed to be the present town of Herat 

There is good steamboat communication ; by meuns of it A'RIA. ARIOSO, in music, an air or melody. Arioso 
the most distant ports of the county are brought into com- is UBed, especially by Mendelssohn, to express a short 
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movement scarcely complete enough in form and develop- 
ment to be called an air, and frequently verging on the old 
aria parlante. 

Although the word is strictly synonymous with tunc or 
melody, yet aria has come to be limited to the concert <ma, 
of which Beethoven's “Ah perfido!” and Mendelssohns 
“Infelicc” are splendid examples, and to similar solo 
pieces, of importance and in strict form, in oratorios and 
opera. Thus the aria in its most extended shape trenches 
upon the scena . Frequently it opens with a recitative, 
followed by a dignified melodious movement (with a second 
port sometimes developed), and concludes with a brilliant 
finale, frequently in the bravura style. 

.4 n<i concert ante, au aria accompanied by the orchestra, 
after the style of an instrumental concerto. 

Aria parlante , an attempt by the members of the 
“ Florentine Academy/’ founded in the cnthubiasin of tho 
Reiuiscenco about the year 1580, to reconstruct the old 
Greek system of muMcal declamation. Bardi, Corsi, 
Strozzi. and Vincenzo Galilei (father of the great Galileo 
Galilei) took part. The latter had the good fortune to 
discover the only specimens of Greek melody which remain 
to us, and himself set a portion nf Dante in what lie 
gathered from perusal of the ancients to be the Greek style. 
Ten and Caccini followed with nn entire opera, or rather 
drama, in this style, performed at Florence in lfiOO on the 
occasion of the marriage of Henri Quatre with Marie de 
Medicis. Finally, Montevcrde perfected the stjle in his 
once famous *• Orfco." The objects aimed at are precisely 
those of Wagner in our day (so far as melodic structure is 
concerned'* — abandonment of all formal trammels, and yet 
avoidance of utter formlessness; so that the song is merely 
sung speech, hut speeo^ which, by being clothed with 
Sound ana rhyfhm entirely suitable to its meaning, 
gains an intenseness and perfectness of expression in no 
other wav to be obtained. It is highly curious to find 
Wagner in 18*2 following out the same so-called reform 
on the same lines as Galilei in 15«2 ; and it is probable 
that successful as the great latter-day maestro has been, yet 
in music as in all art the tmest style and the most lasting 
beauty will be gained^ by working within artistic limits and 
nut by impatiently throwing oil restraints. Thus the com- 
positions in strict form of the classical Alm-.oki are sung 
in St. Peter's at Koine to this day ; whereas none, except 
a few specialists, now know a note of all the aria parlante 
prmluced bv his reforming contemporaries. 

ARIADNE, in the Greek mythology, was the daughter 
of Minos (king of Crete) and Pasiphac. Her mother hail 
brought forth an extraordinary monster called the Mino- 
taur. who grew to gigantic strength and stature, with trunk 
and limbi of human form, surmounted by a bull's head, 
whence his name Mino-tauroa. "the bull of Minos.” 
'I he Minotaur was confined in a vast labyrinth made by 
the famous Dwlalun. and fed by victims brought from neigh- 
bouring subject states, amongst others Athens. Theseus 
\o’nnt«-en-ii to go with the fourteen fated victims when the 
came round; and on landing in Crete he com- 
pletely won the affection of Ariadne, who supplied him 
with a due of thread which passed through all the 
intriracito of the labyrinth, otherwise impenetrable. 
1 l.i-wiH succeeded in slaying the monster, and successfully 
t^-aped from the labyrinth by help of the clue. Joyful at 
the deliverance of Athens he set sail homeward, accom- 
panied by Ariadne ; but fearing to take home a foreign 
wif»* he dpwrted her somewhat basely on the island of 
Naxo«. Her distress on discovering the departure of the 
vessel was a favourite theme of poets and painters, and 
M, ®‘‘ of the best frescoes of Pompeii are on this subject. 
The young god of wine, Dionysus (Bacchus), fortunately 
discov<i-*l b “T, married her. and pluck'd the crown he gave 
hci on i.'T marriage amongst the stars. (It is Corona, 


close to BoOtes in the N. Hemisphere of our Plato 
Constellations, betwoon xv. and xvl) This incident 
| has also inspired fine works of art, both in ancient and 
: modem times; and a modem statue, by Dannecker, of 
| Ariadne riding on the panther sacred to Dionysus, is ono 
of the attractions of Frankfort. 

ARIA'NA is the namo given by ancient authors, after 
the age of Alexander the Great, to tho eastern portion 
of those countries which form the high land of Persia. 
According to Eratosthenes (Strabo, p. 723, Casaub.), Ariana 
was bounded on the N. by the Paropamisus Mountains 
and their western continuation os far as the Caspiie Pylm, 
on the S. by the Great Sea (tho Indian Ocean), on tho E. 
by the river Indus, nnH on the W. by the hills which sepa- 
rate Parthyene from Media, and Karmania from Paraita- 
kcnc and Pcrsis. 

The countries properly belonging to Ariana are, accord- 
ing to Strabo, in tho E. the Paropamisadse, the Arnchnti, 
and Gedroseni along the Indus, proceeding from N. to S. ; 
the Drangm towards the W. of the Arachoti and Gedroseni; 
the Arii towards the W. of the Paropamisadtc, but extend- 
ing considerably to the W. and S., so ns nearly to encom- 
pass the Drangas ; the Parthyni W. of the Arii, towards 
the Caspiss Pylae; and Karmania to tho S. of tho Parthyau. 

The original form of the name Ariana in the Zend or 
ancient Persian language is Airyane. From this seems to 
be derived the modem Persian name Iran, by which Oriental 
writers designate the country between the Tigris, the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Oxus or Gihon, and the Indus. 

ARIA'NO, an episcopal town in the province of Avel- 
lino. in Italy, 60 miles E.N.E. ot Naples, and 39 S.W. of tho 
town of Foggia, is sitaated on a very steep hill on the main 
roAd from Naples to Puglia, and in the highest point (2900 
fret) of the pass leading over tho Apennino ridge into tho 
plains of the latter country. It is tho capital of a district, 
has a fine cathedral, several churches, a diocesan school, n 
castle, and hospital. Ariano waa founded by the Greeks, 
and formed an important military post. It was taken by 
the Duke of Guise in 1648. The town lifts suffered much 
f roin earthquakes. Near it is a sulphurous lake. Numerous 
caves which have been dug in the hill-side are remarkable 
as being the residences of the poorer classes. Earthenware 
is manufactured, and butter and wine are exported. Popu- 
lation. 15.000. 

ARXANS, Sec Ames. 

A RIAS MONTA'NUS, BENEDICTUS, was bom 

in 1527, of noble but poor parents, near the Andalusian 
border, in a mountainous district; and hence his name 
Montano. His early studies were tarried on at Seville, and 
subsequently at Alcala de Henares. He specially devoted 
himself to the study of Scripture in the original languages, 
and he acquired a knowledge of Arabic, Syriac, and 
Ch/ildair. In his travels through France, England, Italy, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, he acquired several modem 
tongues. On account of his great scholarship, the Bishop 
of Segovia, Martin Peres Ayala, took him to the Council of 
Trent, where ho shared in some of the ’most important 
transactions. Ho was invited by Philip H. to superin- 
tend the splendid and expensive edition of the “ Polyglot 
Bible,” which, at the suggestion of the printer, Christopher 
Plantin, was to be executed at Antwerp. Arias wont to 
Antwerp in 1568, and devoted four years to this under- 
taking, and he had the pleasure of presenting tho finished 
work to Pope Gregory XIII. in 1672. Unfortunately 
most of the copies of the work were lost in their passage 
from the Netherlands to Spain. The king remunerated 
Arias' labours with a pension of two thousand ducats, 
besides some lucrative offices. Arias was an upright 
orthodox Roman Catholic, and a truly learned man. His 
“Antwerp Polyglot” received the approbation and praise 
of tho pope, and that of tho most eminent Roman Catholic 
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universities; yet ho was accused of a leaning towards 
Judaism, and in fact of heresy in general, and he narrowly 
escaped persecution. He died at Seville in 1598. 

Arias was the author of various works, most of which 
are on religious subjects. Amongst them, however, is a 
41 History of Nature." 

ARl'CA, a seaport in the department of Moquega, in 
Peru, which is connected by railway with the town of Tacna, 
about 40 miles distant, where many of its merchants reside. 
From its position it is the natural outlet for the northern 
provinces of Bolivia, and exports copper, silver, barilla, 
alpaca wool, and Peruvian bark. The imports are chiefly 
from Great Britain and France. The port has frequently 
buffered from earthquakes, and chiefly from this cause it 
only contains a small population (6000), notwithstanding 
its fine bay and excellent anchorage. A most destructive 
earthquake occurred in 1868, accompanied by an immense 
tidal wave 60 feet high, and a similar visitation took place 
in 1877. The town has been partly rebuilt, and althnngh 
its trade is not so extensive as formerly, about 250 vessels 
enter and clear annually. Although in a tropical region, 
Ark* a enjoys a cool and healthy climate. Sir Francis 
Drake plundered the town in 1579. 

AR'ICHAT, a seaport of the island of Capo Breton, 
situated near the Gut of Causo, the channel which divides 
the island from Nova Scotia. It has a harbour, near which 
is a lead mine, and an extensive fishery trade. Population, 
17,500. 

ARltGE, a department of France, which is formed 
out of the ancient county of Foix, of Couscrans, which be- 
longed to Gascoigne, and of a small part of Languedoc. It 
is bounded N. and W. by the department of IlAUte Garonne, 
E. by that of Audc, S.E. by that of Pyrenees Orientals, 
and S. by Andorra and the Pyrenees, which separate it 
from Spain. The department lies between 42° 33' and 
43° 19' N. lat., and between 0° 60' and 2 U 8' E. Ion. Its 
length from E. to W. is 66 miles, and its breadth from N. 
to S. 49 miles. The area of the department is 1890 square 
miles. The population iu 1882 was 240,601. 

Two-thirds of the department, coinciding gcnernlly with 
the anpondissements of Foix and St. Girons, aro covered 
with mountains, which riso gradually from N. to S., mid 
reach their highest elevation in the chain of the Pyrenees ; 
the remaining part, comprehending the arrondissement of 
Pomiers, is mostly level. The principal summits of the 
Pyrenees in this department, with their height above the 
level of the sea, are Fontargente, 9164; Serrdre, 9592; 
Montcalm, 10,513; Pio d’Estnts, 10,611; Montvalier, 
9120; and Montoul&n, 9424. A spur from the main 
chain of tho Pyrenees projects into the centre of Arifcgc, 
nml forms the mountain of Plat de la Serre. The different 
branches sent out from this divide the water Nupply into 
two basins, that of the Arifege on tho E. and of the Salat 
on the W. Several of the valleys are almost completely 
shut in, and communicate with each other and with the 
rest of tho department only by tho cols or depressions in 
the mountains,, which are here called ports. The tempera- 
ture is in general mild, notwithstanding the elevation of 
tho sui'face, but it is moro eqnable in tho north than in the 
south, where near tho highest mountains the heat in sum- 
mer is suffocating, and the cold in winter is intense. There 
ore large ponds and unhealthy marshes in somo places. 

The soil in most of the valleys is a deep black loom ; in 
tho plains about Panders and Saverdnn it is light and 
gravelly, and in some valleys it is sandy, consisting chiefly 
of tho detritus of the granite rocks. The mountains aro in 
many places rocky and bare. The south of tho department 
consists of transition rocks mixed with some layers of 
granitn and limostono; to the north of Foix first tho 
Alpine limostono, then the tertiary rocks prevail. Marble, 
freestone, alabaster, plaster .of Paris, slato, coal, peat, 


amianthus, lead, copper, turquoise, jet, jasper, and alum aro 
found. Iron is abundant, especially in the mines of La 
Rancid in tho valley of tho Vic-Dessos, tho ores of which 
yield 60 per cent, of that metal, and contain also a portion 
of silver. There are two salt springs iu tho department, 
and several hot springs, tho most frequented of which aro 
those of Ax and Ussnt. 

The highlands contain much pasturage, and in many 
places arc covered with forests. In these the trees most 
commonly met with aro firs, pines ; and the oak, the elm, 
beech, and linden also flourish. Of fruit trees the apple, 
peaeli, and sweet chestnut are extensively cultivated. The 
lowlands produce wheat, Indian corn, millet, buckwheat, 
hcinp, and flax, the seed of which mixed with that of 
tlio turnip furnishes the oil for burning chiefly used in tho 
department. In the south the potato is extensively cul- 
tivated to supply the deficiency of corn, which does not 
ripen on the mountains. The wine of the department is of 
inferior quality, and is all consumed by the inhabitants. 
Sheep of good breed, homed cattle, and mules are very 
numerous ; game is abundant Of wild animals bears, wild 
hoars, wolves, foxes, badgers, roebucks, chamois, otters, 
polecats, hares, and rabbits Are found. Eagles, hawks, 
owls, wild geese and ducks, partridges, &c., are numerous. 
Fisl), especially trout, abound in the rivers. The marshes 
are infested with great numbers of reptiles, among which 
the viper is common. 

The inhabitants of the department, besides the usual 
agricultural pursuits, arc engaged in the rnanrfacture of 
steel, coarse woollens, linen, soap, bats, combs, porcelain, 
and pnttciy. There arc also many i mv ^rds, paper mills, 
sawmills, glass works, and numerous establishments for 
smelting iron uml copper ores. The principal article of 
export from the department is iron. Woyl is Argely im- 
ported fiom Spain, which receives in return woollen fabrics, 
linen, cattle, and wax. Other articles of commerce are rosin, 
pitch, turpentine, cork, marble, medicinal herbs, &c. 

The chief rivers arc the Ari&ge and the Salat. The Arifegc 
rises in the Pyrenees near Mont Louis, and falls into tho 
Garonne 10 miles above Toulouse, having run a course of 
about 90 miles, of which the last 20 aie navigable. Be- 
tween Foix and Savcrdun particles of gold are found in tho 
sands of this river and its affluents; this circumstance has 
given origin to the name Arifrge, which is a corruption of 
Aurifjira. The Salat rises iu tin; col of Salau, and falls 
into the Garonne, after u course of abont 55 miles, a littlo 
below St. Martory. Most of tlm streams in the depart- 
ment flow with a rapid descent, und many of them aro 
used for purposes of irrigation, and os moving power for 
machinery. 

Arifcge is divided into three arrondissements — Foix, 
Pumiers, St. Girons. The town of Foix is the capital. 
Pope Bcucdict XII., Gaston de Foix, and Pierre Bayle aro 
some of the fumous men whom the department has 
produced. 

A'RXSS (“the Ram 1 ’), one of the twelve constellations 
of the zodiac, or path traversed by the sun, moon, and planets 
in the sky. Aries follows Pisces ( ,4 the Fish ”) and precedes 
Taurus (“ the Bull”), and is best seen towards the close of 
November and the beginning of October. . 

At the time these constellations were formed each 
received n distinctive sign. But the sign y (Taurus) is 
found in tho constellation Aries, instead of the uroper 
sign T, which is found in Pisces. (The horns of the bull 
and of the ram are excellently indicated by these antique 
hieroglyphics.) This will be seen on reference to our 
Plate Constellations, N. Hemisphere, where Aries is 
represented above this number li., and his sign T to tho 
right, close to the Fish and the number xxiv. 

The explanation of this discrepancy is that when tho 
signs were adopted the sun entered Aries exactly at tho 
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vernal Equinox (2otli March), ami fins Is equivalent to 
saying that the sun's apparent path, the ecliptic, cuts the 
heavenly equator (or great imaginary circle traced by 
astronomers in the heavens at the distance of 90° from the 
pole star^ on this date, and shining level upon the earth, 
if the expression may be allowed, produces equal day and 
night of twelve hours each, all over the earth. Hence the 
expression equinox (“equal night,” equal, that is, to the 
day). Astronomers therefore adopted the •* first point of 
Aries” ns their starting point for astronomical measure- 
ments ; thus, for instance, if we know how high up a star 
is in the heavens (its Declination), and how far to the 
right or the left it 1* from the "first point of Aries” (its 
Right Ascension), we know its exact position in the 
heavens. Rut it was soon observed that the vernal equinox 
— that is, the intersection of the ecliptic and the equator — 
occurred every year more to the right (or to the west); 
and this discrepancy has gone on increasing until now 
the “first point of Aries” 1ms got away from Aries 
altogether, and is, as we have said, in Pisces. For since 
all measurements are taken from this imaginary point, all 
the other sign* of the zodiac ha\c had to shift as it has 
shifted; and since the constellations of the zodiac are of 
course unaltered, all the signs are now just a constellation 
in front of their old place. 

The reason of this p*adual shifting of the ** fir**t point of 
Aries" — that is, the cause of the changing point of inter- 
section of the equator and the ecliptic— will be explained 
under the article Precession of the Equinoxes. 

ARIL. in botany, is a fleshy coating growing up round 
the ovule or young seed. It is formed after the fertiliza- 
tion of the seed, aud is only met with in a few plants. The 
most remarkable instance of the aril among species of com- 
mon neettfrenre is in the spindle tree (Euonymn$ Kuro- 
pvvs). in which' it is the fleshy red cowring of the seed 
that renders that plant so ornamental in the autumn and 
beginning of winter. Another familiar case is the mace of 
the nutmeg; this substance i*-. when fresh, a crimson lacer- 
ated covering of the nut. which acquires its pale brown 
colour in ca n^equence of the preparation it undergoes in 
lieing dried and prepared for market. The aril grows either 
from the stalk by which the o\ule i> attached, or from the 
micropyle; in the latter ease it is often distinguished ;Ls 
the aril! ode. 

ARIMANES. See Aiiihman. 

ARTON, a native of Lesbos, the inventor of the dithv- 
rarnbus, and a great mnsician, was contemporary with 
Periander of Corinth, ami with Alyutten. king of Lydia 
(n.c. f.2*-o71 ). One of the most elegant of the poetical 
imtlis of the Creeks hears witness to the greatness of 
Anon's power. It relates that haring left P* Hander to 
visit Sicily, on his return home in a ship of Corinth, the 
Bailors conspired to kill him ami seize upon the rich prizes 
nnd presents which the Sicilians had showered upon him. 
Being warned of their derign by Apollo in a dream, he 
requested permission to sing a paitiug song to the gods 
before casting himself into the sea. To this they consented, 
and after composing and singing a dirge, accompanying ; 
himself upon the cithara. he sprang overboard. Instead of 
..being drowned, as they supposed, Arion was borne up by 
the dolphins whom his music had drawn round the vessel 
in a crowded shoal. Mounted on a dolphin's back be was j 
safely home to Taenanis. and proceeded thence to Corinth. 
The sailors hail told Periander that Arion had remained in 
Sicily, hut being confronted with him they confessed their 
guilt, and were put to death. Arion and his lyre formed one 
of the constellations (Lyra, in N. Hern, of constellations, 
on line g*0; see Plate Constellations ) ; but Arion 
came afterwards to be called Hercules, and the Lyre was 
soinet imes figured (upside down) as a bird. 

ARIOS TO, LODOVICO, was born at Reggio, near j 


Modena, 8th September. 1474. He was the son of Kicolo 
Ariosto of Ferrara, a military officer in the service of Duke 
Hercules I. d'Este. Ludovico was tho eldest born of a 
family of five brothers and five sisters. He early showed 
a disposition for poetry, and in his boyhood wrote a drama 
on the subject of Pyrmnus nnd Tliisbe. Being designed 
for the profession of tho law he was sent to Padua, where 
he spent five years, much against his will, in the study of 
that science; and his father, at last convinced of his 
distaste for this pursuit, recalled him home and Allowed 
him to follow his own inclination. His father died about 
1500, and Lodovico was left in charge of tho family with 
a small patrimony. Having written several lyric composi- 
tions, both in Italian and in Latin, he attracted the notice 
of Cardinal Ippolito d'Este, who in 1503 appointed him 
one of the gentlemen of his retinue, and employed him in 
important affairs. But Ariosto hod little taste for diplomacy, 
and still less for court intrigne. He returned to Ferrara 
about 1514, and resumed his studies. 

Pulci, Bojardo, and Bello hAd each written a poem on 
the wars between Charlemagne and the Saracens, in which 
Orlando, or Roland, appeared ns a prominent character, 
and the champion of the Christians. Bojardo took Orlando 
for the hero of his unfinished poem, and made him fall in 
love witJi Angelica, an infidel princess. Ariosto, in his 
great poem, the “Orlando Furioso,” took up the thread of 
Angelica’s story where Bojardo had left it. and making her 
fall in love with Medoro, an obscure youthful squire, he re- 
presents Orlando as driven mad by jealousy and indignation, 
continuing in this state during the greater part of tho poem, 
until he is restored to reason by Astolfo. But the mad- 
ness of Orlando is not the principal subject of the poem, 
although it has furnished the name for it. The war 
between Charlemagne and the Saracens is the main action, 
ending with the expulsion of the Moors from France. 
Intermixed with these subjects arc numerous episodes of 
knights and damsels, of their fights and loves, of their 
strange adventures, some heroic, some ludicrous, nnd others 
pathetic; there are magicians and giants, enchanted palaces 
and gardens, flying horses And harpies ; nnd the reader 
finds himself in the midst of a new world created by tho 
wand of an enchanter. 

Ariosto, after spending ten years in writing his poem, 
published it in one volume 4 to, at Ferrara, in 1616, in 
forty cantos. In 1521 he published a second edition of his 
poems with many corrections, and ia 1532, after correct- 
ing and revising his poem for sixteen years, he published 
the third edition in forty-six cantos, which, in spite of 
some misprints of .which Ariosto bitterly complains, remains 
the legitimate text of the “Orlando Furioso.” The 
“ Orlando Furioso” has been translated into most European 
languages, though seldom successfully. Of the English 
translations, that by Harrington is superior to Hoolc's, but 
Rose's is the latest and tho best (1828). 

In 1520, Cardinal D'Este having died, Ariosto took 
service under the Duke Alfonso, the cardinal'* brother, and 
in 1522 was sent as governor to the mountain district of 
; Garfagnana, on tho western slope of the Apennines. Ariosto 
humorously describes the troubles of his government in his 
fifth satire. He remained nearly three years at Costel- 
nuovo, the chief town of the district, during which ho 
| seems to have conciliated the minds of that rude popula- 
tion, and to have restored order among them. In 1624 he 
returned from his government to Ferrara, where it appears 
he remained ever after, nominally In the duke's service, but 
enjoying leisure for his studies. He now wrote his comedies, 
which were performed with great splendour before the 
court, in a theatre which the duke built for the purpose. 
He died, aged fifty-nine, in 1583. 

Ariosto is considered one of the best Italian satirists. 
The tone of his satires, seven in number, resembles Horace 
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rather than Juvenal. He introduces several of the prin- 
cipal occurrences of his life, and exhibits the manners and 
vices of his time and country. Ho wrote also five comedies 
in blank verse, and several minor works. 

ARXOVZB'TUB, a German chief who crossed the Rhine 
to oppose the AUdui, at the request of the Sequani. Ho 
indeed freed the latter from their enemies, but retained 
a large part of their territory; and Julius Casar being 
appealed to by both Sequani and A£dui, attacked and 
defeated him (n.c. 68) so utterly that he barely escaped in 
a small boat across the Rhine (Cesar, “ De Bello Gallico "). 

ARISH or XL ARISH, a small town on a slight 
eminence about half a mile from the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, and on the usual rood from Egypt to Syria, 160 
miles N.E. of Cairo. There are some wells near it, and 
some clumps of palm-trees between the town and the sea. 
Arish is the Rite of the ancient Rhinocolura , which was 
considered a kind of frontier town between Egypt and 
Syria, and in connection with Petra in the interior was 
an entrepot of some importance. There are some Roman 
ruins and several marble columns still remaining. The 
French took possession of the town in February, 1700, in 
their expedition to Egypt, and kept it for Rome time. It 
was at Arish that Sir Sidney Smith concluded a conven- 
tion with the French army, allowing them to return to 
France with their baggage and arms, which was subsc - 
qncntly disavowed by the British government. Popula- 
tion, 3000. 

ARISTJE'US. one of the Greek gods, once a mortal, 
and deified because of the incalculable benefits he conferred 
upon mankind. He was the protector of flocks and shep- 
herds, vineyards and olive groves; the inventor and patron 
of bee-keeping ; and. in short, though his fame was less 
splendid than that of the Olympian deities, he was no less 
devoutly and widely worshipped, and with far better reason, 
since his action was uniformly beneficent. He was the 
father of Action, and was himself considered to be the 
son of Apollo, by Cyrene. 

ARISTARCHUS of Samos, an astronomer, lived 
about n.c. 279. We know nothing of his life or death. 

Archimedes (in the “ Arenarius **) attributes to AriB- 
tarclms the opinion that the earth moves round the sun, 
which is supposed to have been previously held by Pytha- 
goras and Pliilolaus. Wc learn also from Archimedes that 
Aristarchus supposed the apparent diameter of the 6un to 
be the 720th j»art of the zodiac — that is, half a degree. 
This is only alwut 2' too little. 

One small work of Aristarchns has come down to us, 
‘On the Magnitudes and Distances of the Son and Moon.” 
It contains the celebrated method of finding the relative 
distances of the 6un and moon, the earliest which was 
founded upon sound principles. 

When the moon is exactly half illuminated it is obvious 
that the line s M is at right angles to the line m k. There- 



fore, if we observe the angle r. m makes with rc s, we know 
All three angles of the triangle msk, since msr must be 
the Complement of m k s. And if we know all the angles 
we know the proportionate sizes of the sides. The method 
fails because of the rough surface of the moon, which ren- 
ders it impossible to determine when she is exactly half 


illuminated. Aristarchus made e s to be twenty times 
e M, whereas we now know it to be twenty times twenty. 

A new edition of the Greek text of Aristarchns, with a 
Latin translation, appeared at Paris in 1810, 8vo. There 
is also a French translation by M. de Fortia d’Urban (Paris, 
Didot, 1828). 

ARXSTAR'CHUS of Samothrace, the most celebrated 
of the Greek grammarians and critics, flourished about 
1 50 B.r. He succeeded Aristophanes as head of the gram- 
matical and critical school at Alexandria, and obtained, by 
his eminence os a teacher and by his various writings, a 
reputation so great that Horace and Cicero use the term “ an 
Aristarchus ” as a general name for a great critic. Even 
the invention of the Greek accents was attributed to him. 
It is fair to Bay, however, that this important discovery 
is claimed, apparently with reason, for his master, Am*.- 
tophanes of Byzantium. 

The numerous critical works of Aristarchus are now all 
lost, and they arc only known from extracts and citations 
preserved by other writers. . His chief work was bis edi- 
tion of the Iliad and Odyssey, in which he revised the 
text, partly by means of the comparison of MSS., and 
partly by conjecture. He divided the two poems into 
twenty-four parts or books, each distinguished by a letter 
of the Greek alphabet ; and he placed certain critical 
marks before certain lines, some denoting that the verses 
so marked contained something worthy of notice, and others 
that they were spurious. 

■ Aristarchus did not confine his criticism to grammatical 
and metrical questions, but hr ‘No gave historical and 
geographical illustrations of the a itli- rs text. He pub- 
lished two editions of his Recension of Homer, as appears 
from numerous passages in the *• Scholia ” to Homer, 
where the differences between the readings of tile first and 
second editions arc noticed. His edition became the estab- 
lished text of the Iliad and Odyssey, not only among the 
grammarians of Alexandria and their disciples, but among 
the copyists from whoso transcripts the present texts of 
Homer have been derived. 

Late in his life he appears to have retired from Alex- 
andria to Cyprus, where, being afflicted with a dropsy, he ( 
died of voluntary starvation at the age of seventy-two. 

ARIS'TATE, in botany, provided with a process like 
the awn of corn. 

ARISTIRES, stirnamcd the Just, one of th£ noblest 
characters of antiquity, was the son of Lybimachus, and a 
member of one of the oldest and best of the Athenian 
families. The date of his birth cannot be ascertained, and 
of his early life nothing very precise is recorded. He 
attached himself to the aristocratic party in the Athenian 
state, nnder Clistlicnes, and was a steady and determined 
opponent to the democratic leader Themistocles. On 
tlic occasion of tlic first invasion of the Persians, ».c. 490, 
ho was one of the ten leaders of the Greek army at 
Marathon, and by his prudent counsels beforehand, and 
his desperate valour during the conflict, contributed much 
towards the victory. After the battle he was left with the 
men of his tribe to collect the spoil, a duty he discharged 
with incorruptible honesty. The following year lie was 
made chief archon, bnt six years later, n.c. 483 t tho in- 
fluence of Themistocles caused him to be banished by the 
process called Ostracism. 

Concerning this event, the story is told that wLile tho 
voting was going on, an illiterate voter, not knowing to 
whom ho was speaking, requested Aristides to write his 
own name upon tho voting shell. “ Have you been in- 
jured by Aristides?* 1 said tho statesman. “ No,** was the 
reply ; “ I do not e.cn know him, but I hate to hear him 
always styled ‘ the just.*” Aristides quietly wrote his own 
name, as desired, received his sentence with dignity, and 
retired into exile with a blessing on his country. Thue 
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years afterwards (u.c. 480) the second Persian invasion 
took place under the personal conduct of Xerxes, who had 
succeeded hi* father Darius. Aristides was still in exile, 
but on the night preceding tin* battle of Salamis he under- 
took a perilous journey through the Persian licet, in order 
to convey intelligence to his rival, Tlicmistoolcs, of tho 
danger in which he stood. Tu the battle itself bo did 
good service, winning back the island Psyttaleia at a 
critical point. He was recalled at once, made general, and 
commanded as such at Platan, n.r. 47 y, when the Persians 
were utterly crushed. In the v ear n.c. 477 he introduced 
that important change in the constitution by which all 
Athenian citizens were rendered eligible to the arcbonship 
without regard either to birth or wealth. J’lie same year, 
being sent with Cimon to take command of the Athenian 
contingent .serving under Panamas the Laccdicmoni.in, 
in the campaign against the European possessions of Persia, 
his wi*doiu made such a deep imprc"d«n upon tho allied 
Gieeks. who had been di'guMcd by the pride and avarice 
of the Lneedremonians, that ’they combined together, ami 
offered the leadership to the Athenians. The task of junk- 
ing the necessary laws for this new arrangement, and of 
assessing the amount of the tax t<> he paid by each Mate, 
ua< committed to Aristide*, and in the discharge of this 
dut\ he gained the highest praise by his moderation and 
equity. After a long life spent in the public sen ice, and 
after u i upying some of the highest offices of Athens, he 
died in the year n.r. 4 fix. full of honours, hut in surh 

р. '\»tty, owing to his indejn-ndi-iuv and ab-«»lnte integrity", 
that he did not leave behind enough for his funeral ex- 
pe!iM. t which were accordingly d» flayed Dy the state. 

1 See Plutarch, ••Corn. Xepos," for life of Aristides, and 
Giot*"* " His ten* of Giceec " fur an account of the time.) 

ARISTIDES, a native of Tie be*, and one of the great ! 
Gieet painters. i> said b\ Pliny (xxxv. 1ft) to have been the 
Cont< mporuiy of Ajj»*3]» s. His excellenee consisted in giv- 
ing eluraetu' and expression to his figure*, and in the 
sti mg d».lim ation of tie- passion*. His colouring was liard. 
At the capture of Corinth by I.. Miimmius, Polybius, the 
Gicek historian, saw the Roman soldiers playing at games 
of ehanef* on tlie most costly pictures, which they had 
spit.id on the ground (btiaho, p. 0 * 1 }. Amongst them 
wa*< a ’’Dionysus (RaechuO with Ariadne,*’ hv Aristides. 
Strabo ttiinself saw tlie Ilaerhu-, aft»*r it had hi**-n repaired 
and safely transf* ri to Rome, in the temple of Ores. 
H»* pioiiotiijces it a most beautiful work of art. It is 
worth noting, as a«J«litir»n'i!iy pioring what the paintings 
:it*Poinpfii indicate, that th»* ancients worked only in dis- 
t*:np<r. that this \<ry pit lure was afterwards destroyed 
through M. Junius the prsetnr ordering it to be cleaned 
in preparation for the Ludi Apollinares, when all its beauty 
disappeared on the application of water. The value 
atta* hed to tie* picture i>, f nither shown by the careful 
i* cord of this regrettable occurrence. 

ARISTI DES, QUINTILIANUS, perhaps the most 
valuable of the seven authors of ancient musical treatises j 
whose works were collected by Meibom (Amst. 1852). , 
Meibom thinks his date probably as early as the first cen- 
tury ; but since Aristides quot* s Ptolemy (Claudius), he 

с. ii.noY .til be placed before the fluid century; and other 
ton* Mirations would make him possibly of still more 
recent date. The lowest ancient scale began on the note 
we now call A (itself an added note to a scale still more 
ai.r :"nt). and Aristides was the first to add 0 beneath it 
(G:<ik, gamma); so that, on the system of Guil>o, ut j 
always standing in mediaeval times as the name of the first 
note of any scale, the lowest scale began on gamma ut, 
whence our word gamut for scale. 

An-i'-diH gives the ancient Greek notation in fall for all 
m eli s, and l»oth for singing and for playing— every note in 
Greek xnusb haGag Its special sign for each — and with the 


| great improvement over Ar/rriua of tjic notes being 
successively aiTaugcd in semitones instead of by keys, os in 
• tho older author. Some of the signs are different from 
' those in Alypius. Tho twenty-eight notes comprised in all 
i three modes of any single Greek scale (chromatic, diatonic, 
and enharmonic) Aristides considers to arise from the 
( twenty-eight days of tho month (lib. iii.), in the fignrntivo 
fashion of tho timo. But the great value of tho author is 
, unaffected by such blemishes of the timo in which he lived. 
1 He is one of tho great authorities for the habit of tho 
I Greek orators of accompanying themselves with some 
musical instrument (lib. ii.), for the forms and varieties of 
the Greek lyre, and for many othor matters beyond tho 
, mere notation of music. It is to bo regretted that, like 
Alypius, he neglected to enrich his treatise with examples, 
the only known fragments of Greek music coming to us 
from another source. See Gheek Musical System. 

ARISTIF'PUS, the founder of the Cyrennic school of 
ancient philosophy, was bom of wealthy parents, at Cyrene, 
in Africa, about n!c. 425, and came to Athens when a young 
man, in order to profit by the lessons of Socrates. He made 
Socrates an offer of a largo sum of money, which, as usual, 
Socrates declined. Ilia affection for the philosopher was 
largely returned ; yet ho was essentially a man of luxury 
and pleasure, while tho life of Socrates was simplicity itself. 
He remained with the great questioner until his death, 
though not actually present when Socrates took the poison. 

Aristippus appears to have prided himself on his know- 
ledge of the world, on tlie popularity and versatility of his 
manners, and the ease with which he could adapt himself 
to the company of all persons, and to all varieties of for- 
tune. A characteristic anecdote of his fine manners is that 
in which, having discussed a question with J’Iscliines, who 
was losing hi* temper, he said. “ Let us now give over. We 
have quarrelled, it is true; but I, ns your senior, claim tin* 
right to precedency — in the reconciliation” He lived some 
time with the world-renowned Lais; but though so prone 
t<» luxury, lie avoided excess. Pleasure w*as his grand 
object in life, but he knew how to temper enjoyment 
with moderation. His principles and conduct made him 
obnoxious to Xenophon, with whom ho is stated to have been 
on bad terms, and to Antisthcnes, tho founder of tho Cynic 
school, whom he is reported to have constantly ridiculed 
for the austerity of his manners. Plato likewise aims a blow 
at him in the “ Phaedo" for passing bis time in luxurious 
enjoyment at jEgina, while his master .Socrates was under 
sentence of death at Athens at a distance of a few hours' 
sail. He seems to have remained truo to tho principle ex- 
pressed by him in a conversation with S«xratcs (Xenophon, 
Memorabilia, 1 ' ii. 1), of keeping from his native country 
in order to avoid taking any Bhare In public affairs. Ho 
travelled to various Greek states, and passed much timo at 
the court of Dionysius of Syracuse. Ho probably retired 
late in liis life to Cyrene, where we find his family and liia 
school after bis death. 

Aristippus differed from Socrates and the S^cratic philo- 
sophers, in taking money for his instruction. He dismissed 
with contempt all physical speculations, as subjects beyond 
human ken, and limited liis speculations to the nature of 
man, and principally to the object of life. 

Socrates always taught that happiness was the end and 
aim of all men; but that they erred because of wrong 
notions of happiness. Aristippus held that Socrates was 
too vague in his teaching on this point, and himself stoutly 
averred that tho happiness of man consists in pleasure, and 
liis misciy in pain — happiness being merely an aggregate of 
pleasures, and misery an aggregate of pains. That pleasure 
is the greatest good he conceived to be proved, amongst other 
things, by the fact that the youngest children, and eveu 
brute animals, seek it, aud avoid pain. He did not, liko 
Epicurus, and liko Socrates in the “ Pbaedo,” consider tho 
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Absence of pain* to be pleasure, or the absenco of pleasure 
to be pain; for ho thought that pleasure and pain are 
accompanied with motion, whoreas the absence of pain and 
pleasure is not accompanied with motion — the former of 
these two stateB being like tho sleep of the soul. He did 
not recommend an unrestrained pursuit of pleasure — true 
wisdom (he thought) consisted, not in abstaining from 
pleasure, but in the proper enjoyment of it. He condemned 
all care for tho past or. tho future, all regret and all fore- 
thought, and said that a person ought to think only of the 
passing day. IIo recommended calmness of mind and 
moderation of desires; and ho particularly cautioned iiis 
daughter Arete against covetousness. He thought that the 
w ise man should bo free from envy and from love, from super- 
stition, and from fear of death. His grandson (also called 
Aristippus) and one or two others followed this teaching, 
hut tho Cyrenaic school was never of great importance, 
and was mvuI lowed up in tho greater similar movement of 
Erin: lius. 

( %t Life of Aristippus,” by Diogenes Laertius, ii. 65-101, 
with Menage’s notes; Wendt, “Do Phil Cyrcnaica,” Giitt., 
1#12 ; Lewes’ and Ritter’s Histories of Philosophy.) 

ARISTOC RACY (from tho Greek aristocralia ), ac- 
cording to its etymology, means a government of the bc*t 
or most excellent (Gr. aristoi), This name, which, like 
optimates in Latin, was applied to the wealthy class in the 
state, soon obtained a political sense; so that aristocracy 
came to mean a government of a few, the rich and well- 
born being always tho minority of a nation. An aris- 
tocracy implies some nobility of birth and culture; simple 
government by the few is called oligarchy , a name and a 
system deservedly detestable. 

Athens at the time of the Peloponnesian War had con- 
quered liiaiiy independent communities, which were reduced 
to different degrees of subjection. Nevertheless, ns every 
adult male Athenian citizen hod a share in the sovereign 
power, the government of Athens was called, not* an aris- 
tocracy, but a democracy. Again, tho Athenians had a 
das*, of slaves four or live times inoro numerous than the 
whole body of citizens; yet, as a majority of the citizens 
possessed the sovereign power, the government was called 
a democracy. An aristocracy , therefore, may be defined to 
Ik* a form of government in which the sovereign power is 
divided among a number of cultured, wealthy persons — being 
less than half the adult males of the entire community 
where there is not a class of subjects or slaves, or of the 
dominant community whore there is such a class. 

Sometimes tho word aristocracy is used to signify not 
a fm m of government, but a class of persons, in a state. 
When there is a privileged order *f persons in a community 
having a title or civil dignity, and when no person, not be- 
longing to this body, is admitted to share in tho sovereign 
power, thin class is often called the aristocracy, and the 
aristocratic party or class ; and all persons not belonging 
to it are called the popular party, or for shortness, the 
people. This was the government of Venice from 1297 to 
her full in 1797, (From 697 to 1297 tho doges had almost 
regal power.) Under these circumstances many rich persons 
would not belong to the aristocratic class; but if the dis- 
abilities of tho popular order are removed, and the rich 
obtain a large share of tho s6vereign power, then tho rich 
bccomo the aristocratic class, os opposed to the middle 
ranks and the poor. In England, At the present time, 
aristocracy, as the flame of a class, is generally applied to 
the rich , ns opposed to the rest of tho community ; some- 
times, however, it is uaod in a narrower sense, and is re- 
stricted to the nobility , or members of tho peerage. Tho 
uso of the word aristocracy to signify a class of persons 
never occurs in the Greek writers, nor (so far as wo nro 
aware) is it ever omployed by Machiavclli and the revivers 
of political science since the middle ages. Among modern 


writers of all parts of Europe this acceptation lias, however, 
now become established. 

ARISTOGl'TON. See IIarmodius and Aristo- 

GITOX. 

ARISTOLO'CHIACEJE, the Birthwort order of plants, 
consists of a small number of genera which principally 
inhabit tho hotter parts of tho world. They are in many 
cases used medicinally on account of their tonic and stimu- 
lating properties; and Borne of them are reputed remedies 
for the bite of venomous serpents. The flowers have a 
calyx of three segments, but no corolla; tho ovary is inferior, 
and many-sceded ; the parts of the flowers are in threes. 

The most common plants of this singular order are the 
different species of Asaruin, little stemless plants with 
dingy-brown flowers hidden among the leaves. The British 
genera are Aristolochia and Asarum. 

The most valuable of the species is the Aristolochia 
Serpent aria, which grows in North America, chiefly in 
Virginia, and hence is called Virginian Snake-root. Though 
the whole root is used, the rootlets are more powerful than 
the solid root. Its odour and taste resemble valerian, an- 
gelica, and camphor. In its action on the human system 
it most nearly approaches to camphor, but its effects are 
more permanent. In protracted fevers, whether of a con- 
tinued or intermittent kind, it is often eminently service- 
able. In low nervous fever, and in small-pox. measles, and 
scarlet fever, it is often a valuable medicine, but should 
never be administered until after the use < f j. oper purga- 
tives. In some diseases not amended with fever, but 
causing torpor and exhaustion, pror ice * by long continued 
or intense mental exertion, serpenuria, either alone or in 
combination with quinine, is frequently very heucfiaial. This 
species, and several others in America, in the EaA and West 
Indies, and in Egypt, are much emplifccd as antidotes 
against the bite of serpents; and hence the name Snake- 
mot. Aristolochia rotunda , Aristolochia long a, Aristo- 
lochia clematitis , as well as the other species of tho 
genus, possess emmenagogue virtues. 

Aristolochia, like the Arum, affords a good example of 
a proterogynous plant, that is, one in which the pistil ■. 
passes its maturity before the shedding of the pollen, which 
is necessary to fertilization. This necessitates cross fer- 
tilization, which is effected by means of insects. The flower 
is tubular, with a narrow’ opening closed by stiff hairs point- 
ing backwards. Insects covered with the pollen of another 
flower are attracted hv the honey and enter the flower, 
which acts as a trap, the hairs preventing their escape. 
When the pistil has ripened so far as to be no longer capable 
of fertilization the stamens ripen and shed their pollen; the 
lmirs shrivel up, and the insects with a fresh load of pollen 
pass out to fertilize another flower. 

Tho flowers of Aristolochia cor data of South America 
measure -I feet in circumference, and Indian children wear 
them in plav as caps. 

ARISTOMENES, one of the heroes of early Greece. 
He forms the principal figure in the second war of Mcssenia 
with Sparta. Tho first war bad arisen through disputes 
between the borderers of Messcniaand Laconia, which gave 
rise to a confirmed hatred. The men of Sparta secretly 
resolved on attacking Messcnia, and they bound thfm selves 
bv oath never to return home until Mcssenia was subdued. 
This was the commencement of tho first Messeni u war, 
which lasted twenty years, and ended in the complete sub- 
jection of Mcssenia. Aristodcmus was the hero of this 
long contest, which ended only w*ith his suicide from de- 
spair. n.c. 723. 

In ».e. 685 a worthy successor to Aristodcmus arose in 
the person of Aristomencs, a youth of the ancient royal line 
of Mcssenia, who, after thirty-nine years of Spartan tyranny, 
roused his countrymen to throw off the yoke. They offered 
him the crown, but it was refused; and indeed the success 
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which at first followed Aristomenes was suddenly checked 
in the third year of the war through the treachery of Aris- 
tocrates, the king of Arcadia, then in alliance with Mfessenia. 
Aristomenes retired into the fortress of Kira, and kept up 
thence a guerilla warfare for many years. At last he was 
taken with fifty companions, and ali were cast living into a 
pit called Ceadns. All but Aristomenes were killed by the 
fall. For three days he lav waiting the approach of death; 
but at last he discovered a fox preying on the dead bodies, 
and by following it made his escape through a small hole. 
The Lacedaemonians could not believe that Aristomenes had 
escaped, until the rout, with great slaughter, of a body 
of Corinthian allies, on their march to join in the siege of 
Eira. convinced them that “ Aristomenes and no other had 
done this/ 1 

In the eleventh year of the siege of Eira the fulfilment 
of an oracle warned Aristomenes that the contest could not 
be much longer protracted. One stormy night, when the 
vigilance of the Messenian sentinels was lulled by the vio- 
lence of the tempest, the Spartans took possession of the 
w*alls. After a desperate conflict. Aristomenes collected 
the survivors, and placing the women and children in the 
midst, demanded, by sign*, a free passage. The Spartans 
opened their ranks and let him pass, i*.c. 668. 

The remnant of the Messcnians took shelter with the 
Arcadians. Bent on avenging his country, Aristomenes 
selected 500 men of approved courage, and formed the plan 
of assaulting Sparta by night, while the army was absent. 
Three hundred Arcadians volunteered to join them; but the 
enterprise was frustrated by Aristocratic, who sent intelli- 
gence of it to Sparta. This time his p'*ifnly was detected, 
and he was storied hy his indignant country men. The office 
of king wol. at the sime time abolished. 

The defenders ^.f Eira. joined hy the Messcnians of P\!os 
and Methane, now’ emigrated to Italy at the invitation of 
Anaxil.is. They im ited Aristomenes to go with them, hut 
lie determined to stay anil to prosecute the war against 
Sparta. However, Dauugetus. prince of Ialvsus in Rhodes, 
beiug advised by an oracle to marry the daughter of the 
bravest man in Gro«*c<\ selected the daughter of AiNtomcnes. 
Aristurnenes went with her to Rhodes, and there died. The 
exploit* of Aristomenes formed the subject of a poem hy 
Ithianu*. in which the hern made a.s conspicuous a figure as 
Achilles in the jxjem of Homer. (Pausanias, book iv. 6, &c.) 

ARISTOPHANES, the famous Greek comic poet, 
was born at Athens about the year n.r. 411. According 
to f Plato he was a lo\er of pleasure, but his bold and 
unsparing attacks upon the \ ices and follies of his times 
show that he was a No a lover of his country. and a 
man of a fearless and independent spirit. His first 
comedy was written n.r. 427, before he was of sufficient 
age to contend for a prize in his own name, and was 
therefore brought out under the name of Philoiudes. It 
was entitled the *■ Ditah is.* 1 or '* Banqueters,” and gained 
the second prize. He continued wTiting until near the j 
ch*cof his life, producing in all fifty-four comedies, of I 
which only eleven remain. These extend over a period 
\i thirty-six year*, and are entitled the “ Acharnians,” ‘ 
'* Knights.*' - Clouds," -Wasp*.*’ “ Peace/ 1 Birds,” “ Lysis- 1 
trata." •'The^inophoriazu-**," ** Frogs,” *• EcclcsiaznsK.” ' 
and “Plutu*." ihe«e works of Aristophanes are all that 
remain to us of th<* older Attic comedy. The first of 
them, viz. the *■ At barmans.** was produced during the 
sixth sear of th** Peloponnesian War (n.r. 225), and 
represents the evils of war in comparison with the ad- 
vantages of The **Knights ’ (n.r. 424) was a 

satire directed again«t the Athenians, and <■ specially the 
demagogue C! f * i. whom he attacked with such bold ridi- 
cule that it is *v4 it o actor could he found sufficiently 
couragi ♦■/**■ the pan. and no artist to make the 

necesia.; a-h. T li # * difficulty thus raised was ovtrc owe ’ 


by the poet appearing upon the stage, and sustaining the 
impersonation himself without a mask, his face daubed 
with wine lees to represent the flushed features of the dem- 
agogue. Cleon is not directly named, but is mercilessly 
lampooned under the figure of a sausage-seller who attempts 
to govern Demos (the people). The “Clouds” was first 
represented o.c. 428, hut only gained a third prize. 
These two plays, the “Knights” and the “Clouds,” are tlio 
best of his works, and serve to display all his powers of wit, 
fancy, humour, and satire; but at the same time they betray 
the fact that ho was unable to fnlly understand the spirit 
that animated either tho politics or philosophy of his ow n 
day. His representation of the democracy ‘ of Athens, 
and of those by whom it was led and controlled, in the 
i “ Knights ” must only be accepted as a caricature of the 
reality. His treatment of Socrates by name in the “Clouds” 
is still more perplexing, and can only be accounted for 
hy the supposition that he was unable cither to appre- 
ciate the character or the teachings of that philosopher. 
The “Wasps” appeared b.c. 422, and was levelled 
, against the prevalent love of litigation; and in tho “Peace.” 

produced n.r. 421, he again advocated peace with Sparta. 

, Tho “ Birds ” was first exhibited n.r. 414, and is generally 
I considered to be directed against the expedition to Sicily 
then under consideration, and which when carried out 
proved a disastrous failure. In the 44 Thesinophoriuzusae,” 
exhibited n.r. 411, the poet Enripidea was held up to 
ridicule, and tho attack was renewed in the “Frog*,” 
brought out n.r. 405. The 44 Ecclesiaznsw ” (n.r. 405) 

I satirized the political theories of Plato. Tho “Plutus” 
(n.r. 408) lashed the vices of the rich. 

The year of the death of Aristophanes is unknown, but 
it was probably not later than B.c. 880. 

Aristophanes is distinguished by an exuberant wit and 
an inexhaustible fund of humour, while his powers of 
mockery and ridicule are unrivalled. In the lyric portions 
of his works he displays ft poetic spirit of the highest order, 
and a complete mastery of all the artifices of verse. He 
possessed a perfect command of language; and it is said 
that Plato held his works in high esteem as models of pure 
( Attic, and that a copy of them was found under his pillow 
after his death. Where for comic purposes tlio rich stores 
of even this almost unrivalled language proved insufficient, 
Aristophanes coined words of his own. A pig is made to 
| grunt for a whole verso in sounds which, even after nil 
these ages, are mirth-provoking; and the 44 Brekckckcx, 
konx, koax” of the “Frogs” is as true to nature now as 
when it was written over twenty-two centuries ago. But 
he also displays at times a gross indecency, concerning 
which the best that canto said is that it was possibly in 
accordance with the taste of his audience. 

Of the text of Aristophanes, one of the most complete 
editions is that of Bekker, in five volt, 8vo (Lond. 1820). 
There is also a more recent edition by Bcrgk, two vols. 
(1867). The whole of the plays were translated into Eng- 
lish blank verse by Wheelwright in 1887, And a literal 
translation by Uickie, in two void., was published at London 
in 1 853. There are also several translations of separate 
plays both in prose and verse, and a volnme of the Ancient 
Classics for English readers (1872) is devoted to this poet. 

ARISTOFH'AIVSS of Byzantium, the founder of the 
Alexandrine school of criticism, was perhaps born about 
n.r. 240. It is not known when bo removed to Alexandria. 
The invention of the Greek accent*, breathings, and 
punctuation are attributed to Aristophanes. lie was the 
first who attempted to arrange the Greek writers into 
classes, according to tbs branches on which they wrote, 
and he separate those of the highest authority from 
writers of inferior merit. This canon of classical writers 
was afterwards corrected and confirmed by hi* pupil 
Aristarchus. See AKtHTam ut’*. 
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Nothing of Aristophanes remains except wlmt may form knowledge, in which he has had few superiors. His 
a part of the largo commentary of Eustathius, the Venice character was above reproach, though calumny, from the 
“ Scholia," &o. attacks of which no virtue is exempt, attempted to circulate 

(Villoiflon’s 11 Scholia,” II. I. 298, 424, Ac., where slanders against him. 

Aristophanes" edition of the Iliad is referred to.) The influence of Plato and Aristotle on the development 

A&ZSTOTLX (Aristotelos) was born in Chalcidice, at | of science continues to the present day. But their systems 
Stagira, a Greek colony from Andros, in b.c. 384, iu the were constructed from a different point of view. Plato's 
same year as the Athenian orator Demosthenes ; they died Bystem was the ideal ; Aristotle's was tin; real. To give 
also in the same year, b.c. 322. Nicomachus, the father an instance : Plato held that beyond all beautiful things 
of Aristotle, was the physician of Amyntas II., king of there was The Beautiful ; and, indeed, that things were 
Macedonia, grandfather of Alexander the Great. In his only beautiful in so far as they possessed a share of this 

seventeenth year, his father being then dead, Aristotle went idea. Aristotle, on the other hand, declared that The 

to Athens; and when Plato returned from Sicily, in 3G5 b.c., Beautiful had no existence apart from beautiful things: 
lie bccamo one of his disciples. Ho soon so distinguished \ we see that this has beauty, that that and the other have 

himself as to ho named by Plato “ the intellect of the ; beauty, and the quality in which they urn alike wo call 

school.” This mutual admiration continued during life, 1 The Beautiful ; but this is simply a generalization of ours, 
although many attempts have been made to charge Aristotlo ! und not a reality. , Yet with all lus clearness of mind, 
with ungrateful conduct. He attacked Plato's opinions, but Aristotle missed the grand distinction between subjective 
never Plato himself. * j and objective, and hence remained obscure. The amazing 

Aristotle remained at Athens twenty years, during which i fertility and variety of his, perhaps, unequalled mind still 
time ho became a teacher of rhetoric, and made a violent I overwhelm the student of Aristotle. Even the extent of 
Attack on Isocrates, the great model of the art. In u.c. | his reading was such, that many ancient authors are best 
347, the year in which Plato died, Aristotle went to Mysia i known through the quotations carefully made by him. In 
with Xenocrates on the invitation of the eunuch Hermias, j the middle ages his authority was held supreme as the 
the ruler of Atarueus. Ho stayed there three years, till the 1 creator of all the sciences. 

death of Hermias through Persian treachery. Aristotle If Aristotle did not create the sciences, he gave to them 
fled to Mytilene in Lesbos in b.c. 345, with Pythias, the a form. In his logical treatises he d>'\ eloped the laws 
adopted daughter of Hermias, whom he made his wife, which govern our mental conclusions. In his physical 
In the only poetical effort of Aristotle which is extant . treatises he investigated the ulth ito principles of motion, 
(Diogenes Laertius, v. 7; Athcnueus, xv. 16) ho lias : space, und time. In his natural J.\t» y, Ac., lie laid the 
celebrated the virtues of his friend Hermias. j foundations of the sciences which have fur their object the 

Philip, king of Macedonia, in n.c. 342, invited Aristotlo j investigation of organized forms; the essential character 
to undertake the education of his son Alexander, who was i of which is production of things like them^lves. The 
then thirteen years of age; and os a proof of his favour, : nature of the mind was examined inaliis psychological 
Philip rebuilt, at the request of Aristotle, his native city j works; and the nature of tin will and of ic&ponsibilily in 
Stagira, one of the thirty-two cities destroyed at the his ethical treatises. His political ti cutises were not ideal 
capture of Chalcidice. The mind of the pupil, who had , constructions; they were the analysi*, the r« solution into 
a good capacity, was thus formed under the direction of t their elements of the existing forms of society. lie 
one of the grentest thinkers that has ever lived. He 1 described 2 separate constitutions, anil so exhaustively 
acquired a taste for natural history, and the principles of i dealt with tin* subject that I)r. Arnold of Rugby declared^ 
philosophical, ethical, and political science, tho influence the “Polities*' to he of e\ ervdav usefulness in this nine - 
of which operated on his future career. Aristotle never . teentli century. The actual list is lost; w e have only his 
mentions his pupil in any of his extant writings. Their conclusions from these data, lie treated of language as a 
friendly relation existed, however, after Alexander set out means of peruasion iu his ** Tibet oric,” and of the theory of 
on his Asiatic expedition; and the generous prince, besides art in his “ Poetic," said to be the most valuable relic of 
assisting Aristotle to form his natural history collections the ancient criticism, lie gaw to metapliysic iu proper 
by placing (so Pliny says, “Hist. Nat.” viii. 16) all the direction, by the imestigation of ultimate principles in hi*, 
huntsmen, fishermen, &c., of Macedonia at his sen 1 ice, “ First Philosophy.” • 

presented him with 800 talents, estimated at £200,000 of The \aluc of Aristotle's philosophy is tested hv its 
our monty. . universality; it is not a Greek philosophy, nor a philo- 

Alexauder was four years under the eare of Aristotle, sophy of a particular age. It has beui read and studied 
who returned to Athens B.C. 335, and remained there in all ages and countries, in the language of almost every 
about thirteen years. Plato had been succeeded by Xeno- civilized people. It has been perverted, misapplied, and 
crates, who was now the head of tho Academy. Aristotle misunderstood. It has been described as something 
delivered his lectures in the gymnasium of the Lyceum ' which it is not; uppealed to as an authority to silence 
just beyond tho walls, outside the Porta Diocharis (see , disputation and stop inquiry ; ami it has been depreciated 
Plato Athknm, Antiquities of), and founded the school j in later times ns purely dogmatic, unfertile in results, 
of the Peripatetics, so called, it is said, because instead | as if it were that which tin Schoolmen made, of it, and 
of remaining seated, as usual, he walked backwards and | nothing more. And yet Aiktotle tdill survives; some 
forwards in a shady place while delivering his instruc- few devote themselves to understand and to expound him, 
tion. After tho death of Alexander, the enmity of the to show that the value of the great master consists 
Athenians to the Macedonians broke out, tho Lamian war not iu what he taught, hut in his method ; and tL.:t his 
followed, and Aristotle, who was a Macedonian, and was mode of invest iga tion, so far from being irreconcilable 
also accused of irreligion— the usual charge of nil ages with modern science, is the sure path to discovery, if only 
against men who seek the truth— withdrew to Chalcis in we givo to verification and experiment their due place. 
Euboea, where be died, B.C* 322, in the sixty-third year of Tho editions of Aristotle and of his several treatises are 
his age* He was buried at Stagira, and his memory very numerous. Tin edilio princeps is that printed at 
honoured by yearly festivals. He had a daughter, Pythias, Vonico by Aldus Manutius (1495-98, five vols. fol.) Tho 
by tho sister of Hermias, and a son, Nicomachus, by best edition of tho text is that of I. Bekker, or of the 
Hrrpylli*. The events of his life were few ; his sphere Berlin Academy (Berlin, four vols. 4to). Many of the sepa- 
wa» philosophy, which, however, was based on practical rato treatises have been published from Bekker's text in 
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octavo. There is a complete English translation of 
Aristotle by Thomas Taylor (Loudon, 1812, nine xols. 4 to), 
with extracts from the ancient commentators on Aristotle, 
and a dissertation on Aristotle’s philosophy. This trans- 
lation, however, failed to gain .the approbation of scholars, 
and it is now valued merely as a curiosity. A better 
translation was published by Bohn, funning part of the 
Classical Library. Lewes’ “ Aristotle *’ is a comprehensive 
account of the pliilosopher. Mr. Congreves edition of the 
“ Politics” (London, 1855) is excellent. 

ARISTOX'JCNUS of Torcntum was one of the earliest 
Creek writers on music whose works have coine down to us. 
ilis “ Elements of Harmony,” in throe books, fonns one of 
the most \aluable parts of Meiboms famous collection of 
ancient musical writers (“ Antiqiue Musical Auctorcs sop- 
tem." Ainst. 1652). There is little earlier than Aristoxcnus, 
besides the fragments of Piiilolaos the Pythagorean. 

Axibtoxcnn.s was not a musician alone, although in the 
poverty of writers on Greek music he is best known by his 
above-named treatise. He flourished late in the fourth 
century u.c. : and after the instruction of Ills father, 
Mnesius, had studied some xears with the renowned Aris- 
totle. Suidas, who narrates these particulars, adds that he 
attempted to ri\al his great teacher in the universality of 
his knowledge, and wrote altogether the prodigious number 
of 453 treatises — on music, philosophy, history, &c. Of all 
these only the " Harmony ” remains complete; but this is 
probably one of hi.s important works, since Vitruvius cites 

• Ari&toxeuus as of equal authority in music to Apelles in 
painting among the ancients. 'I he beautiful thought that 
the soul is tin* hannnm of the body, bearing to it the same 
relation as the sound of a string do- s to the string itself, is 
due to thin philosopher, and is cited by Tiivro (Tu-c. i. 10). 
Plato. in the ** Ph vdu,” has a similar analogy. Aristoxcnus 
flourished at a time when the mathematical treatment of 
rnuric by l’\ thagoras was beginning to be felt a hurden; 
and he was th-‘ lii&t to lay down the golden rule of a pn»- 
pressixe art. that what satiric* a critical taste must he 
right, howexer contrary to established linage it may appear. 

, A strong party of " musicians” (Gr. mnnsikol) opposed the 
cld-fa*diioncd theoretic ians " (Gr. kanmiikoi >, and writ- 
ings of both sides have come down to u*. *• Sense is but 

an uncertain guide," was the principle of the Pythagoreans 
— "numbers cannot fail.” A scale tuned according to the 
proportions of Pythagoras admitted of no use of thirds or 
sixths, that i>. of what we gent rally mean by harmony, for 
these intenahs wore harshly discordant; and further, it 
waS not possible to pass from one key to another. Aris- 
t»'xen;is tuned hi-s thirds and sixths more harmoniously, and 
by that very change brought keys into relationship, so that 
modulation from one k»vto another became ]»ossihle. It is 
from this writer that we get our Lest knowledge of the 
chromatic and enharmonic musical systems of the ancient 
Greek*, though by tlii-. time the enharmonic had been long 
misused. See Gi:kkkMi sn \i. Sivrfc3i. 

ARITHMETIC (from tin* Greek arithmi~tike\ “the 
art of numbering." should mean the science of num- 
ber in pu^-ral. including a great part of what is rom- 
*nonly tailed algebra; It i*. however, usually restricted 
to nuarf 1 only the science * f the expression of numbers by 
‘yinhoh. and the application (not investigation) of ail 
raies relating in them which are useful in the arts of life, 
r* r ile* method of applying principles in practice, sec the 
. am* of the various rules, Addition, Si imtAr tion, &e.; 
\’>v the rurount of what we must call the metaphysics of 
arithmetic. ser Number. Pythagoras. I im i*ii a ntl' 8; 
for tl . j ,;-t »,f algebra- which particularly concerns pure 
arithn.- ! M-e Numb hit*. Tiihoitv OK; f^r the arith- 
xne*ie of VI ncrete numbers, set* Weights and Mkasuiiks. 

A e find ourselves in session of a methyl of repre- 
ng uumherH so rimpb; and powerful, that the principle 


and practice of the most complicated rules follow from it 
with ease. It is so well known that we need not explain 
it; but when we separate from the rest the port which 
particularly distinguishes our Numeration from that of 
the ancient Europeans, wc shall find that our superiority 
consists in the Adoption of the following conventions ; — 

1. That the value of a figure depends not only upon the 
simplo number for which it stands when alone, but upon 
the place in wliich it stands. Thus, in 888 the tlirco 
eights mean respectively eight units, eight tens, and 
eight hundreds. 

2. The place of a figure, considered as affecting its 
value, is determined by the column in which it stands; 
and in the absence of succeeding figures to indicate the 
existence of other columns, their place is supplied by 
ciphers, which of themselves are considered as having no 
value. Thus the 8 in 800 is of the same value as that 
in 868. 

8. To complete our system, we must add that each 
figure is increased Unfold for every place which it is 
removed to the left In the first two conventions con- 
sists what is colled the “local value” of the figures ; 
in the lost is found the reason for the term “ decimal 
notation ” (from the Latin word.dierem, ten). The decimal 
notation or denary scale is not the only scale, possibly 
not the best one, but it is so familiar to us by long 
use that all others are difficult even of comprehension. 
There can be no doubt that it has arisen from the 
facility which the ten fibres afford for making calcula- 
tions. The names of numbers hnvc been almost univer- 
sally formed distinct as far as ten, after which compound 
names have been employed. The exceptions to the rulo 
arc additional proofs of the generality of the principle; 
they aro either deduced from five or from twenty, the 
number of fingers on one hand, or the number of fingers 
and toes together. We call the simple symbols of numbers 
i digits, or fingers ; tho Caribbces call the number ten by a 
phrase which signifies “all the children of the hand;” 
and in many languages the phrases for five, ten, and 
twenty an) connected, either by direct derivation or 
common etymology, with those for tho hand or fingers. 
In France the scale of spoken numbers from 60 to 100 is 
strictly vicenary (by twenties), and in the Indian Archi- 
pelago tho ancient scales are vicenary. 

Natural as it seems even to our children, with their 
inherited experience of the race, to count fingers and toes, 
j the power to do so is far from universal amongst inan- 
i kind; and since arithmetic depends, in the last resort, 
upon the grouping of units (that is, upon numeration), the 
arithmetical power in different peoples varies with this 
power of counting. Thus Galton (“Tropical Africa”) 
found the Pammara tribe unable to realize the conception 
of any number beyond 8, ideally. By help of their fingers 
| they manage 4 and 6, hut here they hAve to stop perforce, 
j since there is no other hand free to grasp the fingers as they 
! arc counted ! Y et they seldom loso their cattle, 1 because they 
I miss a beast at once by not finding its familiar shape. 

! Galton says, “I have given a Dammara four sticks of 
| tobiicco for two sheep (the rate of exchange being two 
sticks for one sheep), and have Been him put two of, 

1 tho sticks apart and take a sight over them at one of the 
sheep he was about to sell. Having satisfied himself that 
one was honestly paid for, and finding to his surprise that 
exactly two sticks remained in hand to settlo the account 
for the other sheep, ho would ho afflicted with doubts — the 
transaction seemed to como out too pat to be correct — and 
lif would refer back to the first couple of sticks; and then 
his mind got hazy and confused, and wandered from one 
sheep to the other, and ho broke off the transaction until 
two sticks were put into his hand and one sheep driven 
away, and then the. other two sticks given him and the 
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second sheep driven away,” Here we see that the mind 
being unable to grasp “ four,” even u twice two ” becomes 
absolutely impossible to conceive. 

Aristotle mentions a tribe of Thracians which never 
counted higher than four. But the Brazilian Wood 
Indians (say Spiz and Martins), the Bushmen (says 
Lichtenstein), the Murray tribes of Australia (says Bever- 
idge), cannot reach beyond two. For instance, the last 
have but two words of number, rtf up and politi ; 3 is 
ryup politi, 4 is politi politi, 6 is rtjup marnangin (one 
hand). Wo are inclined to smile ; but since our Jive comes 
from the same root as the Greek pente , and siuro this is 
clearly identical with the Persian pendjhi or pentscha (a 
hand), we can see that our own race has but passed 
through, ages since, that state in which so many savage 
nations still exist. A curious limitation of the power of 
numbering, arising from the complexity of the expressions 
of simple numbers, occurs amongst the Yancos, on the river 
Amazon. Their word for three is thus formidable, 
“ Poettorrarorincoaroac.” The remark of La Condamine 
(“Voyage do la Riv. des Amazons”) is quite justified — 
h Ilercusement pour ceux qui out h faire avee eux, kur 
Aritlimdtique ue v a pas plug loin. n The Andaman 
islanders arc so little advanced in intelligence that their 
language has no numerals at all. This subject is further 
developed under Numeration. 

To enable our readers rightly to estimate the advantage 
which we possess in our notation, wc will hero describe 
that of the Greeks, which is only equalled by that of the 
Chinese in its near approach to the Indian, or generally 
received system, and is very much superior to that of the 
Chinese in the simplicity of its symbol**. We shall omit 
the substitution of letters for numbers, and content our- 
selves with abandoning the principle of “ local value,” and 
substituting in its place such a system of symbols as, 
without departing from the principle of Greek notation, 
will not confuse the reader by the adoption of new digits. 
For the actual signs used by the Greeks,' see the article 
Numerals. The first nine numbers would be repre- 
sented as usual, bnt ten (instead of 10, in which 1 has 
local value), would be represented by 1\ twenty by 2", 
&c. So also 1" would bo one hundred, 2" two hundred, 
and so on ; 1"' one thousand, 2'" two thousand, ami so on. 

Wo now write some high numbers in our own decimal 
scale, accompanied by our imitation of the Greek. 

4637 4”'6"8'7 6007 6"'7 

In the first number, where there is no cipher , the Greek 
looks so like our own that we might be led to imagine there 
was no essential difference. But when we come to look at 
the second ntimber we see immediately that the continual 
derangement of the columns would prevent our rapid per- 
ception of the relative values of the numbers. The symbol 
of vacuity is wanting. Though perhaps 2', 3', &c., as 
we hAvo used them, might have suggested such a contriv- 
ance, yet there was no analogy of form between the signs 
really used by the Greeks for 2 and 3 (0, y), and for 20 
and 80 (», A). 

The ingenuity both of Archimedes and Apollonius was 
employed in the extension of the preceding system, without 
alteration of its principle. That of the latter wo shall 
imitate. Calling 10,000 M., let ten thousand times ten 
thousand be called M s , then ten thousand times that number 
M 8 , and so on; and let any one of these placed immediately 
after a number mean that the preceding is to bo taken ten 
thousand times If followed by M|, ten thousand times ten 
thousand if by M* and 6o on. The following number — 

1768,9860,0142,0193 (our 1,768,986,001,420,193) 
would then be represented by 

l / "7"6' , 8M 8 .9'"3' r 6 , M*.l ,r 4'2M 1 .l"9'3. 


The method of Archimedes (which preceded this) differed 
from it only in making ten million the radix of the system 
instead of ten thousand. He had been cliallcngcd to show 
a means of numbering the sands of the sea shore, and the 
“ Psammites,” better known by Us Latin title of Arenarius 
( arena , sand), was his reply, containing this system. We 
now see why our arithmetic was called ciphering , cipher 
coining from an Arabic word signifying vacant . One such 
thought as occurred to Archimedes in the bath [see Ar- 
chimedes] might have been fourteen centuries gained to 
thu science. 

We look in vain for anything like local value in the system 
of the Egyptians, or any othe r nation of antiquity who are 
known with certainty to have very ancient records. That of 
the Jew’s was similar to the one just described, so far as it 
went ; and the use of some letters common to both in the 
numeral system, but not so in the alphabets of the tw*o, 
proves that the notation of both had a common source. 

To the article Numerals wc must also refer for the Roman 
system, which extended itself throughout Europe during 
the first twelve centuries. It is much more rude than the 
Greek, and is a sufficient proof of the well-known inaptitude 
of the former people for scientific invention. 

The Chinese had several systems of numeration, all con- 
taining complicated symbols, and somewhat resembling that 
of the Greeks in principle; but with this important differ- 
ence, that the symbol for 30, for example, has direct analogy 
with that for 3, being made by the juxtaposition of a symbol 
for 10; so that the iinpr* neincnt upon thr* Greek scale which 
we have been obliged to make in order to explain it renders 
our imitation of the Grech, a better resemblance of the 
Chinese. But they have no .vritten method of expressing 
local value; though their Schwanpan is a practical use of 
the principle. # # 

Wc trace our own knowledge of the decimal system 
and “ Arabic ” notation direct to the Hindus, who them- 
selves ascribe it to the Divinity. As to the manner of 
its introduction, there are some differences of opinion. 
One and the old account is, that Gevbcit, afterwards 
Pope Sylvester II., found it in Spain among the Moors 
in the latter part of the tenth ceutnry. But upon this** 
there arc strong reasons for hesitating. Another and 
more probable account is, that Leonard of Pisa introduced 
it in 1202, in a work entitled “ Liber Abbaci," &c. 
And some have supposed that the Alfoxnikk Tables, 
being constructed principally by Moors at the court 
of Alfonso, must have been the first in which the sys- 
tem appears. It is certain that this system had fccen 
before the twelfth century, and most probably as early as 
the ninth, in the hands of the Persians and Arabs, who 
ascribe it to the Hindus, and call it by a name which 
signifies “Hindu science/’ It is also certain that the 
Hindus themselves have long used it [see Yic.a Ga.nita], 
and that it is easy to trace the manner in which our numeral 
symbols have been derived from those of the Sanscrit. In 
this latter language there arc distinct names for units , 

&c., up to wlmt we should call hundreds oj' thousands of 
millions oj ' millions. But whether wc are to look to a 
Hindu for the invention is a question on which no surmise 
can he made till some probable account of the ^rigin of 
Hindu literature can be given. 

The steps by which the new notation made its way 
through Europe are not capable of being very clearly traced. 
Montfaucou found them in an Italian manuscript which was 
finished iu 1317; and many manuscripts of the works of 
authors a century older contain them, but it is well known 
that it wjih usual to substitute the new figures for the old 
in recopving. There does not seem to be evidence of any 
general use of the Arabic numerals before the invention of 
printing ; and even the works of Caxton do' not contain 
them, except in a woodcut. Merchants continued their 
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accounts in Roman figures up to the sixteenth century. On 
the whole, we think that the general use of these numerals 
in scientific works did not much precede, if at all, the dif- 
fusion of algebra. 

The only material addition which has been made to this 
groundwork of arithmetic is the invention of decimal frac- 
tions. This is an extension of the principle of local value, 
of so simple a character that it is surprising tho Hindus 
never adopted it. They write fractions as we do, omitting 
onlyjthe line which separates the numerator and denominator. 

The first fractional notation which we find among the 
Greeks consisted in writing the denominator where we now 


write the exponent . Tlius, retaining our imitation, 


207 

8H5 


would be written in the Greek signs corresponding to our 
3"6'5. 


figures 


This System is principally used by 


Diophantus; and in Eutocius wc also find a peculiar symbol, 
something like *. for one half. Ptolemy made a further 
step, in the application to all units whatsoever of the method 
of dividing the circle, known by the name of the sexagesimal 
notation; thus giving a very much readier way of expressing 
fractions. The degree of the circle is divided into sixty 
minutes, the minute into sixty seconds, that again into sixty 
thirds, and so on; Ptolemy divides every unit in the same 
manner. We have still retained in our division of the circle 
the \ ", &c.. used by him. This sexagesimal notation 

retained its ground until the introduction of the Arabic 
numerals, and, with the aid of tables of reduction, was of 
material u*e. The best account of the history of arith- 
metic, anti indeed of the general philosophy of numeration, 
is the esMiy of Dr. Peacock (dean of Ely) in the k * Encyclo- 
pedia Met'*ipolitana, M which (except as to subsequent 
researches of t raw llers such as given in the present article) 
is exhaustive of the subject. See Plates, Nl’MKKAT.S. 

ARITHMET ICAL PROGRESSION, a scries of 
numbers which increase or decrease by equal steps, such as 
1, 2. 3, ic. ; 2, 4, G, &c. ; 1J, 2. 2J, &c. The difference 
between any two successive terms, being common to all, is 
galled the common difference. The data which distinguish 
uic arithmetical progression from another, are the first 
firm, the common difference, and the number of terms; 
from tl.e^e it is easy to find the last term and the sum of 
all the terms. To find the last term, multiply the common 
difference by one less than the number of terms, and add 
the first term to the product. To find the sum of all the 
terms, take the number of terms and the sum of the first 
and last; multiply the one bv the other and divide the 
prod in t bv 2. 

ARITHMET ICAL SIGNS are arbitrary Minimis 
Used for the rake of brevity to denote the relations 
existing between numbers or the operations to be per- 
formed on them. 

Of this the principal are -f- (plus), the sign of addition; 
— (mina*;. of snbt ruction ; X* °f multiplication; of 
division : — of equality. Ratios are expressed by : (read 
••is to”;; for instance, 2 : 4 shows the relation in which 
"2 is to 4.” Ratios are compared by : : (read “as”); for 
instate, 2 : 4 : ; 4 : X shows that “2 is to 4 as 4 is 
to H." 


Multiplication is frequently expressed by a point ; thus, 
2 . 1 i* the same as 2 X 4 ; but this may lead to confusion 
with the decimal point. This confusion not being possible 
in geometry the multiplying point is more common ; thus. 
a n . b r: is the general expression for the rectangular area 
measured by a n and nr (its sides) being multiplied 
together. Division and ratio are very often expressed by 
phiung the numbers as a vulgar fraction ; thus, '{ is either 
the fraction two-fourths, or the ratio 2 : 4, or 2 4, lince 

all these expressions convey the idea of the relation 2 has 
to 4. In Alston, innltij lhation is expressed by simjly 


writing the symbols one after the other ; thus 8 A a means 
8 times A multiplied by a. 

Any power of a number (that is, the number multiplied 
by itself a certain number of times) is expressed by writing 
a figure above it a little to the right, and very small; 
thus, for instance, tho socond power or square of 9 (0 X 9) 
is written 9*; the cube of 3 (8 x 8 X 8)« 8 B 5 and tho fifth 
power of 7 (7 X 7 X 7 X 7 X 7), 7®; and so on. 

Any root of a number is expressed by writing tho sign 
over it, and placing the number of the root as a small 
figure on tho left of the symbol ; thus the cube root of 8 
(that number whoso cubo or third power is 8) is indicated 
by 'sKi. Tho square root is generally expressed by tho 
sign without tho addition of the figure; thus Vii 
means the square root of 8. The some signs are also used 
in algebra. 

Brockets are used very conveniently to couple together 
quantities which are desired to be dealt with as a whole ; 
thus 3 (4 A 4- 2 B) means 8 times the sum of 4 A and 2 B, 
whereas 3 X 4 A + 2 B would mean 3 times 4 A with 2 U 
added to the product. 

A'RIUS, the celebrated originator of the Arian heresy, 
was born in Cyrcnaica, in Africa, probably about tho 
middle of the third century. Tho yeAr of his birth and 
the circumstances of his early life are unknown. 

His first appearance in connection with the controversy 
to which he lias given its name occurs a.d. 318, at which 
period he held the rank of presbyter in Alexandria, and 
was already renowned in that town of religious strife as 
a preacher. There had been for some yours a growing 
divergence of opinion in the church concerning the divine 
nature of Jesus Christ. The doctrine of the Logos, as a 
secondary God become man in Jesus Christ, which origin- 
ated in the school of Antioch, and which had for a \crv 
long period been the prevalent belief of the churrli, was 
now encountered by a disposition on the part of many of 
the Christian teachers to exalt the Son to an equality with 
the Father. Arias, who had been trained in the school of 
Antioch, regarded this teaching with apprehension, and 
earnestly maintained what he considered the old orthodox 
doctrine concerning the subordination of the Son. He now 
came into open collision with Alexander, the bishop of 
Alexandria, upon the subject. 

Alexander, in a conference with his clergy, asserted the 
unity of substance in the three persons of the Deity. Arius 
in reply declared such a conception to be impossible to the 
human mind, and accused Alexander of falling into tho 
error of Sabellius, and confusing the three divine persons. 
The controversy thus begun rapidly increased in extent, 
and soon Awakened feelings of intense excitement in tho 
church. A conference was called with a view of settling 
the dispute, but at this Arius asserted his views with such 
firmness that it only tended to make the difference more 
decided. In opposition to the bishop he asserted that 
though the Son was the first and highest of all created 
beings, bom of God before the eternal periods, and by 
whom all things had been made, yet ho was not of tho 
same substance with the Father ; for that substance being 
perfect would imply perfection in the Son, and thus involve 
the impossible conception of two Gods equal in everything. 
u There is," said Arius, “one God alone, without birth, 
alone eternal, alone unoriginate ; and the Son, having been 
created by the Father, can neither be co-eternal or co-equal 
with him." The issue was now definite, and the dispute 
grew daily more bitter and violent. 

Arius was supported by large numbers of the clergy and 
laity of the Eastern churches ; but at a conference of bishopa 
called at Alexandria in 821 his opinions were condemned, 
and he was deposed and excommunicated. He retired 
accordingly to Palestine to escape persecution, and from 
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there enlisted the active sympathy of Eusebius, the influ- while that of the Athanasians was homoouaios (“ identical 
ential bishop of Nicomedia, a city of Bithynia (Asia Minor), in substance ”), as expressive of the divine nature, 
who absolved him from the sentence of excommunication, The Emperor Constantius supported tho Arums in the 
induced the Emperor Constantine the Qrent to interfere in Councils of Arles (354) and Milan (355), called to try 
his behalf, and called another synod in Bithynia, which and settle tho long and hitter quarrel. It continued to 
pronounced in bis favour. rage, however, with unabated fierceness until Theodosius L, 

The contest between the rival parties, however, soon a thorough convert to the Nicenc Creed, finally established 

became so serious that the Emperor Constantino, after this doctrine with all the force of tho empire, as tho 

making several ineffectual attempts to mediate between tho orthodox belief of Christendom. Arianism lingered for 

opponents, was constrained to summon tho first great some 200 years here and there, as among the West Goths, 

(Ecumenical Council, which was held nt Nicseu, in who had been converted by the famous LTtilas, and in a 
Bithynia, A.n. 325, to settle the dispate. This is what is few other partH. 

commonly called the Council of Nice. In later times it lias been adopted to some extent by 

Arius attended the Council and boldly defended his individual teaehers and a few eminent Christians, among 
doctrines, but he was met by tho most violent opposition whom may be mentioned John Milton, Dr. Samuel Clark, 
from the majority of tho inferior clergy present, and by the Whiston, Cudworth, and tho Methodist scholar Dr. Adam 
]MJwerful reasoning and eloquence of tho then archdeaeon, Clark, whose denial of the eternal sonsliip” was formally 
Athanasius (long held to be tho anthor of what is called repudiated by that society ; hut it has never assumed any 
tho Athanasian Creed). In the end the Council decided great influence, and must bo regarded as an extinct con- 
against Arius, And definitely promulgated the doctrine of troversy. For modem Anti-Trinitarian views tee Um- 
the absolute unity of the divine essence, and the absolute tarianism. 

equality of the three persons of the Trinity, in the well- ARIZONA, a ten it«»ry of tho United States of America, 
known Nicenc Creed. Arius and two bishops who sided organized in 18(53. It. is formed from that part of the 
with him were deposed and banished to Illyricuin. All old territory of New Mexico lying \V. of 10i#° \V. Ion., 
tho writings of Arius were ordered to be given up and being bounded on tho S. by Mexico, on the \V. by th»- 
burned, under pain of death. His doctrines, however, Colorado River and California, and on tho N. by Utah and 
wore not so easily disposed of, and the decision of the Nevada. The Tinted States fiist acquired a tract of the 
Council was openly rejected in many of tho churches, territory — about 30,000 square miles — for tho sum of 
Arius had also powerful friends at court, the emperor’s 10.000,0*8) dollars, to sene as a southern route for a 
sister among them, and they procured his recall from exile railway to the Pacific; hut by fuuhcr acquisitions the 
in 328. In 330 he had an interview with the emperor, state now extends o\cr 1 IT.. '» !l square miles. Its length 
and succeeded in convincing him of his orthodoxy. Con- is about 400 miles, and bre 'dtu 330. The country is 
stantinc therefore ordered Athanasius (now bishop of traversed by numerous mountain ranges, w^ich extend 
Alexandria) to receive Arius back into the communion of generally in a N.W. direction from the hierra Mad re range 
the church. This Athanasius stoutly refused to do; and of the Rocky Mountains. The principal ranges are the 
after much rioting and violence, Eusebius, in A.n. 335, Carrczo and the Mogollon in the N.- having the peaks of 
called a fresh synod of bishops at Tyre, dtqxised At ban- ■ San Francisco and Hill William — and the Pinalcno Moun- 
nsius, and prevailed on Constantino to send Jiim into exile, j tains in the S. The surface of the country is generally 
He retired to (hull. The people of Alexandria nevertheless j elevated, but slopes towards the W. and S.W. Much of the 
maintained a firm resistance to Arius. In a.i>. 336, soil is sterile, hut in the valleys there arc good tracts of^ 
therefore, he proceeded to Constantinople to protest anew | arable land, whole maize, wheat, cotton, grapes, lemons, 
his orthodoxy; and tho emperor, satisfied, ordered I and tobacco are cultivated, and in many places two crop* 
Alexander tho bishop of Constantinople to administer j in the year are produced. In consequence of the long 
to him publicly tho holy communion. Tho bishop, who ] droughts which prevail, irrigation is. however, necessary 
was a vehement opponent of Arius, at first refused, but to agriculture in most paits of the territory. Gold, silver, 
lwing overborne hy tho power of the emperor is said j copper, mercury, and lead are found in various parts of 
to liavo prayed that cither he or Arius might dio before ' Arizona in very large quantities. There is also abundance 
the day appointed. Great preparations had been made for t of salt, and coal and lime are found. Timber is'hiot 
the event by Eusebius and tho other followers of Arius, ' plentiful, except in the central mountain legion and along 


who regarded his admission as a triumph ; but almost on 


the rivers, the chief of which arc the Little Colorado, the 


the very steps of tho cathedral Arius was taken suddenly ill, 
and died from a violent hemorrhage. This was regarded 
by his opponents ns a divine judgment upon him, while his 
friends and disciples declared it to ho the result of poison. 

In person Arius was a man of nnblo appearance and 
graceful manners. IIo possessed extensivo learning and 
great eloquence, was of ascetic habits, and undoubtedly 
animated by great courage and determination. The purity 
of his character was never assailed even by the fiercest of 
liis opponents, though, as might bo reasonably expected, 
ho has been freely charged with envy, ambition, and 
dissimulation. 

Some fragments of his “Thaioia” survive ; and some of 
liis lettors, containing dear statements as to his doctrines, 
have been preserved. 

After the death of Arius his friend Eusebius bocaino 
bishop of Constantinople, and assumed the leadership. 
The party of tho Arlans at this timo embraced a largo 
number of the bishops of the East-^thoso of tho West for 
the most part holding with Athanasius. The party-word 
of the Arlans was komoiousios (“ similar in substance 1 ’), 


Gila, mid Bill Williams Fork. Their waters all find their 
way into the Colorado proper, which on the NAY. boundary 
flows through a magnificent rocky gorge of 3l)0 miles, the 
walls -of which tower to a height of from 3000 to 6000 feet, 
't he climate of Arizona is exceedingly salubrious throughout 
tho year. Its inhabitants consist chiefly of various Indian 
tribes, to several of which fixed territories have been 
allotted, and they now till the soil. The total population 
in 1880 was 40,441. In 1870 the number was only 0568. 
The towns are inconsiderable in size, but the -frliief are 
Tucson, the capital, Prescott, the centre of the mining dis- 
trict, mnl Arizona city. 

ARK, a chest or coder. This term is frequently used 
hy our earliest English and Scottish poets. In 1347, iu 
the brewhouse of the priory of Liudisfarne, was an ark for 
meal, as wo find bv the inventory. The word is still in use 
in the north of England for the chest which is used to 
contain meal, Noah’s ark was so named from its supposed 
resemblance to an ark or chest. The term ark is used iu 
our translation of the Old Testament for tho basket or 
cradlo in which the infant Moses was laid when he was 
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put into the Nile. It is an Anglo-Saxon word, and it is 
also Latin (area), with the same meaning; in Met, it 
occnrs in so many of the Aryan languages that it is one of 
the recognized Aryan roots (^/ auk), with the general 
sense of k ‘ to cover or protect." 

ARK OF JEHOVAH, Auk of the Covenant, 
Ark or tiik Testimony etc Revelation, the names 
given to the most important part of the furniture of the 
tabernacle and first temple of the Israelites. It is fully 
described in Kxcd. xxv., xxxvii.. and appears to have been 
a small chest made of k * shittim-wood " (generally supposed 
to mean Acacia), and overlaid with gold. Its dimensions 
cannot be ascertained with certainty, but it is supposed by 
many critics to have been 3 feet 9 inches in length and 
2 feet 3 inches in breadth and depth. The lid was of 
solid gold, and was surmounted bv two cherubim facing 
each other ; it was called the mercy-scat. Two rings of 
gold were plat ed on each side of the body of the ark, and 
it was carried by means of two poles made of similar 
wood, also covered with gold. Within the ark were placed 
the two tables of stone engraven with the ten words” or 
commandments, giving rise to the term “ark of the testi- 
mony or covenant.” A Rabbinical tradition, accepted by the 
author of the Kpistle to the Hebrews (ix. 4), made tin* 
ark the receptacle aI>o of the gulden pot of manna ami of 
Aaron's rod that budded ; but this receives no sanction ' 
from the Old Testament, and it is expressly stated that 
when the ark was placed in the temple it had nothing in it 
save the two tables of stone (1 Kings \iii.) 

The greatest solemnity was commanded in ewrything 
connected with the u*o of the ark. In the tabernacle and 
temple it was placed in the Most Holy Dace — a small dark 
chamber s^ut off fmm the light vf day. and only to be 
entered by the ^igh priest upon the day of atonement. 
When moved from place to place it was hidden from sight 
by a covering of skins and «»f iluth. 

The lid of the aik. or the mercy-seat, was regarded ns the 
throne of Jehovah, and the spot between the cherubim was 
the place of the mysterious Nhechinah or manifestation of 
the presence of God. After the entry into Canaan the 
'ark appears to have lcmained for a time at Gilgal. whence 
it was removed to Shiloh; and though during the period of 
the Judges it appears to have been moved from place to 
place (2 Sam. viL <3, anti 1 Chron. xvii. 5), at the close of 
that period it was stationed at Shiloh, and from there 
it was brought into battle by the sons of Eli, and captured 
bv the Philistines. 

After its recovery it was at Kirjath-jearim until David 
brought it with great ceremony to Jerusalem (2 Sam. vi.) 
Here it remained until the erection of Solomon's temple, 
when it was brought into the most holy house with great 
state, including the ottering up of many sacrifices. The 
cherubim in Solomon's temple were much larger than those 
originally made (2 Chron. iii. 10-13). 

It appears to have been in existence in the reign of 
Joriali (2 Chron. xxxr.\ but its ultimate fate is unknown. 
Various legends existed among the Jew's concerning its 
disappearance, though the tradition that it was taken up 
to heaven to be restored upon the coming of the Messiah 
was nv**# generally received among them. The ark was 
certainly nevrr in the second temple, nor was any other 
constructed for that building. 

H} Christian th'o Jogiaus it has been regarded as being 
a t \ of Chri-t. and the details of its construction and 
the pbiec it is.i n pifd in Jewish ritual are interpreted as 
h*'-OL' ‘•jmhols of his work and mission among men. 

It i* worthy of notice that ‘acred chests or arks, bearing 
irany res< :n M.w es to that of the Jews, have formed part 
of the worship of *>«wral of the nations of antiquity. The 
hculptuse pic ‘ires of ajuvnt Egypt contain many repre- 
sentnt. ns of *. -aned ;«rk or oofb r which bears the most 


exact resemblance to that of tho Jews, with the exception 
that between the symbolical figures at either ond is placed 
a truncated cone as a symbol of the creative power of 
Nature, while the cover or mercy-scat of the ark of Jehovah 
was unoccupied except by the cherubim. 

ARKANSAS', one of the United States of North 
America, is bounded N. by Missouri, E. by tho river 
Mississippi, W. by the Indian territory, and $. by Louisi- 
ana and Texas. It lies between S3® and 36° 30' N. hit., 
and between 80° 30' and 94° 80' W. Ion. It is 240 miles 
in length and 228 miles in breadth. The area is 52,200 
sqnarc miles, or about tho size of the whole of England. 
Tho imputation in 1830 was 80,388; in 1850 it w'os 
209,039 ; in 1870 it had increased to 484,471 ; and in 
1880 to 802,564. 

Tho eastern part of Arkansas, bordering on the Missis- 
sippi, is low and swampy, generally covered with a dense 
forest, and is frequently flooded. . The control part is 
undulating, with hills which gradually increase in height 
towards the W. till they become incorporated with the 
Ozark Mountains. These mountains enter the state from 
Texas, and, crossing it in a N.E. direction, extend into 
the state of Missouri. Tho soil is of great variety, from 
the most productive to the most sterile. On the margins 
of the rivers it is very fertile, but in many of the higher 
parts it is poor. Prairies are abundant and of vast extent. 
Cotton and Indian corn are tho staple productions, but 
tiic country is also well suited for pasturage. In many 
parts there is a deficiency of water. In the low tracts the 
heat in summer is intense, and the climate moist and un- 
healthy ; but in the central and western parts the air is 
dry and wholesome. Thnnder-stonns in summer are often 
terrific. Buffaloes, deer, elks, otterB, beavers, racoons, 
wolves, and bears are found, and wild geese, turkeys, and 
quails arc abundant. The most important minerals arc 
iron ore, coal, gypsum, and salt. 

The principal river of the state is the Arkansas, which 
is navigable for steamboats to Little Rock, and when the 
water is high to Fort Gibson, which is W. of tho limits of 
the state. The Red River forms a part of the S.W. 
boundary of the state. [See Mississippi River.] The 
White River and the St Francis River both rise in the 
Ozark Mountains of Missouri. The White River is formed by 
two main streams, the western called the White River, and 
the eastern the Big Black River. The united stream, under 
the name of the White River, after a southern course of 
about 400 tnilcs, falls into the Mississippi 15 miles Above 
the mouth of the Arkansas. The St. Francis River has a 
southern coarse between tho White River and the Mississippi, 
and joins the Mississippi about 65 miles direct distance 
above the outfall of the Arkansas. The Washita, increased 
by the Saline and other tributaries has a southern course, 
and having been joined about 81 Q 80' N. lat. by the Cata- 
hoola and the Tenza the united stream then takes the 
name of the Block River, which empties itself into the 
Red River. Near the centre of the state there are numerous 
hot springs, the temperature of which sometimes rises 
almost to tho boiling point. 

The chief crops grown io Arkansas are maize, wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco, as well as apples and other fruits. 
Tho length of navigable river highway Is about 8000 miles, 
and railways have been made to all the chief points. 
Formerly the state was almost entirely agricultural, but 
owing to the reclamation of waste but fertile Muds, the rapid 
development of its mineral wealth, and the extension of 
railway communication, the manufacturing and industrial 
establishments in the district have greatly increased of 
late years. 

Arkansas derives its name from a tribe df Indians, now' 
extinct, who were called the Arkansas. It was first ex- 
plored and settled by the French in 1G85. In 1808 tho 
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whole of Louisiana was purchased by toe United States cotton-spinning apparatus, he may, during his earlier 
from France for 15,000,000 dollars, and it contained, experiments, have disguised the real character of his 
according to the terms of the purchase, not only Louisiana, mechanism under that name. Down to about 17C0 tho 
hut Arkansas, Missouri, and the N.W. Territory. Arkansas cotton manufacture, although it had for some years been 
seceded from the United States in 1861, and was engaged rapidly increasing in extent, was carried on under great 
In the American war on the Confederate side. disadvantages, with extremely rude and simple machinery, 

Arkansas Riveb, the largest affluent of the Mississippi and mainly as a domestic employment. No mechanism 
next to the Missouri, rises in the Rocky Mountains and was known by which cotton-yarn could he spun of suffi- 
joins the “father of waters” in 38° 56' N. Jat., 81° 10' cicnt firmness and evenness for use as the wurp or longi- 
W. Ion., after a course, following its bends, of 2170 miles, 1 tudinal threads of a web, and therefore all the cotton cloths 
It has a general eastern coarse, and flows almost through 1 of English manufacture were formed of a mixture of linen 
the centres of the States of Colorado and Kansas, the ’ and cotton; the former material being used for the warp 
Indian Territory, and the state of Arkansas. Generally and the latter for the weft or transverse threads only, 
speaking, the country is tolerably level, and great facilities Such cloths, which, being made in imitation of East Indian 
are thus afforded for navigation. Steamers not drawing fabrics brought from Calicut, were called calicoes, were 
moro than 4 feet can at ordinary times ascend tho stream woven by cottagers, who received from the master manu- 
for a distance of rather more than 800 miles, but during facturers the necessary quantities of linen yarn and of raw 
the floods — which commence in March and attain tlicir I cotton or cotton-wool, to be carded and spun into weft by 
greatest height in Jane — it is navigable for boats for nearly j the female members of the weavers family by this tedious 
2000 miles, the difference in the level of the waters being 1 process of the spinning-wheel, which produced only one 
as much as 25 feet. The Arkansas is joined by numerous thread at a time. As the manufacture increased the carders 
large tributaries, the chief of which is the great Canadian j and spinners became unalde to keep pace with the weavers. 
River, which traverses the Indian Territory, and after a 1 who wen* sometimes compelled, in order to keep their 
course of 800 miles unites with the main stream on its j looms at work, to pay more for their weft than tlicir ern- 
riglit bank. In the bluffs of the Canadian, ns well as on | plovers would allow* them. 

the upper part of the Arkansas, extensive beds of gypsum Conflicting statements, which cannot be fully entered 
are embedded in a ferruginous clay And a line sand of a into here, render it difficult to trace the history of the 
deep red colour. Owing to this, both these rivers are of j machinery by which Arkwright provided a remedy for this 
a deep red colour during tho Hoods. The waters of the ' inconvenient state of things. It is how* vrr, certain that 


Canadian, of its affluent tho North Fork, and of the Upper 
Arkansas arc of a greenish colour when not swollen by the 
rains. The Arkansas drains about 178,000 square miles 
of country. 

ARK'LOW, a seaport and market town of Ireland, 
county Wicklow, 14 miles S. by W. from Wicklow, stands on 
tho south hank of the Ovoca, the scenery along the hanks of 
which is remarkable for its beauty. It consists of a main 
street, called the Upper Town, which is well built, and 
runs parallel with the river, having a gentle descent towards 


| in 1767 lie employed a cl^k maker named Kay. then 
residing at Warrington, to n -uv‘ a model, which was 
speedily followed by a working machine. This machine 
was first set up at Preston ; hut, fearing to encounter such 
! riotous opposition as had Ijicii called fojtli shffrtlv before 
by the introduction of Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny. Ark- 
wright removed it to Nottingham, where lie obtained 
pecuniary assistance from the Messrs Wright, bankers, and 
slmrtlv entered into partnership with Messrs. Need and 
Strutt, eminent stocking manufacturers of that town. By 


the sea, near which is the part called the Fishery, consist- this important connection the mechanical skill of Mr. 
ing of cabins. A bridge of nineteen arches crosses the Jedcdiali Strutt, who invented the contrivance by which** 


Ovoca. There is a handsome church in tho Upper Town, Lee's stocking-frame was adapted to the production of 


and also a Roman Catholio chapel, besides schools, an hos- ' ribbed stockings, was brought to hear upon certain defi- 
pital, barracks, and the usual county buildings. The shore j cieneics of the machine with great ad\ outage. In 1761) a 


is skirted by a line of low sand-hills, and the harbour can 
only be used by the boats employed in the herring and 
oyster fisheries, owing to a sand-bar. On the outlying sand- 
bank there is a floating light. The oysters, owing to a 
peculiar flavour, are shipped to Beaumaris in Anglesey, and 
there laid on banks before being fit for the market. The 
herring fishery has greatly declined. Chemical works ha\o 
been built on the sands at the mouth of tho river. Coals and 
provisions form the chief imports. Near the town is Shelton 
Abbey, the seat of the Earl of Wicklow. A monastery, of 
which no traces now remain, was founded here by Fitz- 


patent was obtained tor the machine, the most important 
feature of which was the use of two pairs of rollers, tech- 
nically called drarring-rolUrs. the first puir revolving 
slowly in contact with each other, and the second flair 
revolving in like manner, hut with greater velocity. The 
| lower roller of each pair was fluted longitudinally, and the 
' upper one covered with leather, and the two were pressed 
together with a gentle pressure by means of weighted 
| levers, in order that they might take sufficient, hold of the soft 
cotton passed between them: The fibres of the cotton-wool 
were first laid smooth and straight by carding or combing. 


waiter, who died in 1285. A fragment of the old castle j so as to produce a soft loose ribbon or cord called u sliver, 
of tho Ormonds, destroyed in 1649 by Cromwell, still ' the end of which was introduced between the first pair of 
remains. A desperate encounter took place at Arklow ! rollers. In passing between them it received no further 
between tho royal troops and tho insurgents in 1798. The change than a slight compression, hut as from them it was 
population at tho census of 1881 was 439H. conducted to the second pair of rollers, moving wjjh twice, 

JJLK'WRIGHT, SIR RIG8ARD, was born at Pros- thrice, or more times the velocity of the first pair, it was 
ton, in Lancashire, on the 29rd of December, 1732, and 
Wing the youngest of thirteen children of humble parents, 
he received a very scanty education. He was brought up 
as a barber ; but about 1760, at which time he resided in | upon one another, the distance between the two pairs of 
Bolton,. ho gave up that business, and became an itinerant ! rollers must be so adjusted, in relation to the average 
dealer in liair, having become possessed of a valuable secret length of the fibres, that the two pairs may never have 
for dyeing And preparing it for tho use of wigmakers. His | hold of one fibr n at the same time. Such is the beauti- 
first effort in mechanics has been supposed to bo an attempt j fully simple principle upon which, with the aid of twisting, 


extended or drawn out to two, three, or more times its 
original length, its thickness being reduced in like propor- 
tion. As this action is effected by the sliding of the fibres 


to discover the perpetual motion ; but Dr. Ure hazards the ! the thick soft sliver or carding is converted into a fine, hard, 
plausible conjecture that, aware of the importance of his | and compact yarn or thread. 
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Arkwright's spinning-machino was, in the first instance, 
worked by horse-power; but in 1771 the partners built a 
spinning-mill for working by water-power at Cromford, in 
Derbyshire, from which establishment, “the nursing-placo,” 
ns it has been styled, “ of the factoiy opulence and power 
of Great Britain, " tho machine took the name of the 
water-frame, and the yam produced by it that of water- 
twist. It was in the arrangement of this establishment, 
the first of its kind, that Arkwright manifested that extra- 
ordinary talent for mechanical contrivance and adjustment, 
and for the no less didicult task of training human agents 
to take their places ns part and parcel of a vast and com- 
plicated automatic apparatus, which earned for him the 
title of father of the factory system. 

Notwithstanding the superior quality of the water-twist 
over other yams, a superiority which rendered it available 
for use as warp, the prejudieed manufacturers formed a 
combination to oppose its use, and thus compelled Ark- 
wright and his paitners to commence the manufacture of it 
themselves, first into stockings and afterwards into cali- 
coes similar in quality to tin se now used. This last- 
mentioned manufacture was commenced at Derby in 1773, 
but was fora time impeded, owing to the discovery that 
such fabrics, of cotton only, writ* chargeable with an excise 
duty of tir/. per yard, as being similar to those imported 
from India, while the common English mixed fabrics were 
charged only oil.; and also that by an act passed in 1720 
for the protection of woollen and silk manufactures, no such 
fabrics of cotton might he " printed, painted, stained, or 
dyed/* although by a subsequent act parsed in 173d an 
• \ccption was made in favour of such a* had the warp of 
linen-yarn. After great difficulty and expense, occasioned 
by the opposition of other manufacturers, Arkwright and 
his paitncts obtain'd the repeal of these provisions in 1774 
by an act which recognized the new manufacture, and 
placed it on the same footing as that of mixed calicoes. 

The inwiitcn of toe machine for “pinning hv rollers was 
followed up by various improvement* in the mechanism 
:V carding and for other processes in the cotton nianti- 
f.u ture. for width Aikwright obtained a second patent in 
1775. As, however, the cheapness and beauty of the new 
(.often fabric.', had b\ this time led to an extensive demand, 
til** hostile inanufaetun rs altered their tactics, and instead 
of endeavouring to put down Arkwright’s inventions, they 
soon began to depute his i.laim to them, and to appropriate 
them in defiance of his patent rights. The use of his new' 
mechanism was extended in the couise of a few years, by 
granted by the patentee-. t«> a very great extent; 
and thU eircurnsfauee rendered pit .try more easy. In 17h*J 
Arkwright computed that the new manufacture already 
employed upwards of 5000 persons and a capital of 
£20U.0inj. In some cases the new machinery was de- 
stroyed by mobs, whose violence was connived at, if not 
i iK ouraged. by the higliei and middle classes; while in others 
the uuauthori/.*'d u-c «*f it without payment to the patentees 
was carried t«* Mich a length that in 1781 Arkwright was 
compelled to bring actions against nine different parties tn 
te-t the validity of his mtoih! patent. He lost the first of 
:r.e-e. on the ground of the alleged insufficiency of his 
- lfir^jjon. and in consequence of this decision lie aban- 
•!• 'e-d the remainder. 

Other trials followed in 17*0, ending in Arkwright 
In-lug his patent; and it was on the last of these that 
evidci.ee was adduced with the intention of stripping him 
of all ment as an inventor, and representing him ns a 
grasping and ungenerous plagiarist of other men’s ideas. 
J he evidence, however, upon which it has been attempted 
to condemn him abounds in inconsistencies and suspicious 
eircuiii-star.ee.-. The principal witness against him, his 
forn -r assistant. Kay, was evidently a man of no character, 
wh oid parted from him under circumstances involving a 


charge of felony, and who, if Ida own testimony were true, 
must have himself pirated and made known to Arkwright 
tho invention of a former employer. Still more recently 
the details of an invention unquestionably of prior data 
have been brought forward to invalidate Arkwright's claim ; 
but it is also clear that, after experimenting for twenty or 
thirty years, Wyatt and Paul, tho possessors of this me- 
chanism, wore unable to turn it to practical account. Of 
the claim to bo considered the^rsf inventor of spinning by 
rollers Arkwright is undoubtedly deprived by this prior 
scheme; but it can hardly, we conceive, be taken to 
deprive him of his merit as an inventor. 

Prosperity continued to attend the establishments of 
Arkwright and his partners, notwithstanding the adverse 
decisions of the courts* His partnership with Mr. Strutt 
terminated in 1783, after which time he retained the 
works at Cromford, which were subsequently carried on 
by his son, while Mr. Strutt continued tho works at Bolpcr, 
which were founded about 1776. How greatly the cotton 
manufacture oxtended under the stimulating effect of his 
improvements may be conceived from the fact that tho 
imports of cotton-wool, which averaged less thAn 6,000,000 
lbs. per annum in the five years from 1771 to 1776, rose 
to an average of 25, 1 43, 270 lbs. per annum in the fivo 
years ending with 1700. 

Little is recorded concerning Arkwright's . private or 
personal history. In early life he married Patience Holt, 
of Bolton, who, in December, 1755, became the mother of 
his only son, Richard. After her death ho married again, 
either in 1760 or 1761, his second wife being Margaret 
Biggins, of Pennington, in tho parish of Leigh; and from 
this wife, who is the only one mentioned by most biograph- 
ers, he separated, but when or under what circumstances 
is not very certain. It is said to have been in consequence 
of some disagreement arising from his adventurous schem- 
ing disposition ; but very little reliance can be placed upon 
the gossip circulated respecting this and other points of his 
history. In 1786, on occasion of presenting an address to 
George III., after the attempt on liis life by Margaret 
Nicholson, he received tho honour of knighthood ; and in 
the following year lie served as high-sheriff of Derbyshire. 
He long suffered from asthma, and died of a compli- 
cation of disorders on tho 3rd of August, 1732, in his 
sixtieth year, leaving property amounting to little short of 
half a million. His son Richard inherited his father's 
sagacity and aptitude for business, and became, it has been 
asserted, the wealthiest commoner in England. Ho died 
on the 23rd of April, 1843, in ids eighty-eighth year, leaving 
a largo family ; and his property was sworn, on the proving 
of his will, to exceed £1,000,000— that being, however, 
merely a nominal sum, taken because the scale of stamp 
duties then went no higher. In fact, if was generally 
understood that his heir came into possession of at least 
£*, 000 , 000 . 

ABLER (Arelate t C««ar; Gr. Arelatai , Strabo; by 
the poets Anita ] ), the chief town of an arrondissement in 
France, in the department of Bouches du Rhone, 53 miles 
N.W. of Marseilles, and 488 miles from Paris by railway. 
The town is on the left bank of the Rhone, just at the point 
where the river, dividing into two channels, incloses the 
marshy island of Camargue. The streets ire generally 
narrow and irregular. A bridge unites it with the suburb 
of Trinquetaille, on the opposite bank of the Rhone. There 
is a large cathedral with some interesting cloisters, tho 
churches of Xotre-Dame and St. Honorat, and a town-hall, 
built in 1673, after the design of the architect Mansard. 
There are also a museum of antiquities nod a public libnvy, 
which contains 12,000 volumes. 

The environs of Arles are extremely pretty, and con- 
tain many beautiful promenades. The vast remains of tho 
abbey of Mont-Majeur, and near It the beautiful chapel of 
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St. Cross, founded in 1010, are about 2 miles N. The J 
surrounding marshes, which formerly rendered the town 
unhealthy, have been thoroughly drained. 

The situation of Arles on the banks of the Rhone gives it 
considerable advantages for trade. In order to provide better 
communication with the sea, the navigable canal of Arles, 
25 miles in length, was constructed from the city to Port du 
Bouc on the Mediterranean. There is also a connection 
with the canal of Beaucaire and with the river Durance, 
as well as good railway accommodation. The corn, wine, j 
fruits, manna, cattle, soda, salt, wool, and oil of the sur- 
rounding country find sale here; railway waggons arc built 
in largo numbers; and there are manufactures of glass 
bottles, soap, silk, tobacco, and brandy. There is a very 
active coasting trade, merchant steamboats ply regularly 
to Marseilles, and passenger steamers go up the river to 
Avignon, Lyons, and Seysscl. Tlio population in 1882 wus 
27,000. 

The claims of Arles to notice rest mainly upon its former 
greatness and its numerous existing antiquities. It is 
first mentioned by Caesar (“ Bell Civ.” i. 36, ii. 5). who 
built hero twelve ships of war, previous to the siege of 
Massilia (Marseilles). Strabo and Pomponius Mela describe 
it as a place of great trade and prosperty. The city suf- 
fered from the Allemanni during the decline of the Roman 
empire, but in the early part of the fourth century it rose 
to distinction under Constantine the Great, who gave it the 
namo of Constantinn, which it continued to bear in the time 
of Honorius, when it became the Beat of the praetorian 
prefect of Gallia. Arles was the residence of a king of the 
Visigoths, and of a prefect under Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths. Under the Merovingian kings, who became 
masters of Arles after tlio Ostrogoths, the city declined. 
In the twelfth century Arles passed under the dominion of 
the emperors of Germany ; and became, in 121 2, a republic, 
governed by a chief entitled Podestat , who was elected by 
the people. Under this constitution it flourished greatly ; 
but its independence was overthrown, in the middle of the 
same century, by Charles I,, count of Anjou, who was 
recognized as lord of Aries, in feudal subjection to the 
Emperor of Germany. Abont a century iif forwards the 
city, with its territory, came finally under the kings of 
France. Several ecclesiastical councils have assembled here; 
at thAt held in 314 the Donatist heresy was condemned. 
An archbishop of Arles consecrated St. Augustine, who 
became the apostle of Christianity to the Anglo-Saxons. 

Of the antiquities of Arles the following may be men- 
tioned: — The amphitheatre, a magnificent structure capable 
of containing 24,000 spectators, was in the eighth century 
eonverted into a fortress, and over each of its four gates 
towers were erected, of which two still remain. Slmin bull 
fights are still held in the amphitheatre on Sundays. 
Amongst other relics, the celebrated statue of Venus, now 
in the Paris Museum, was discovered in 1651, in the ruins 
of the Roman theatre, which are very extensive. Besides 
these, mine of a triumphal arch, an aqueduct, and two 
temples have been found. There is also a cemetery, called 
by the ancients Elytii Campi (“ Elysian Fields "), the name 
being traceable in its modem designation, Elischamps or 
Aliscamps. It still contains several Ancient tombs, those 
nf pagans being distinguished by the letters D.M. ( Dug 
Manibtui), and those of Christians by a cross and D.O.M. 

i&LOK (the Roman Orolaunum ), the capital of Bel- 
gian Luxembourg, a neat and prosperous town, is situated 
in the midst of forests near the sources of tlio Scmoy, a 
branch of the Mouse, 14 miles N.W. of the town of Lux- 


now, however, used as such. Arlon was formerly fortified, 
and was joined to the ccuntsliip of Luxembourg in 1214. 
It was taken and retaken by the French and the Spaniards 
in the wars of Louis XIV. It was almost destroyed by 
fire in 1785. Various Roman remains have been found 
near the town. The population is 7200. 

ABM. The human arm consists of the shoulder, upper 
arm, forearm, and hand. The shoulder is composed of 
two bones, the collar-bone and the shoulder-blade, whereof 
the first only is articulated with the trunk. It is some- 
what the shape of an old-fashioned f and so resembles 
an antique key in appearance that its scientific name is 
clavicula (Latin, key). It is figured in our Plate I., fig. 
4. At a is the flattened surface by wdiich it articulates 
with the breast-bone, and at e is a small surface, also fiat, 

! for the articulation with the shoulder-blade. 

, As stated, the shoulder-blade (scapula) is connected 
with the trunk, so far as articulation is concerned, 
only by the collar-bone. It is n large thin bone of an 
irregular triangular form, and is shown in our Plate I., 
figs. 1, 2, and 8. Its function is to cover and protect the 
chest from behind, like a bony shield. The line 6 a c is 
called tho base, and lies parallel to the spine; the upper 
edge is nearly vertical, and the edge d c is diagonal. At 
the upper end of the latter is the glenoid cavity, </, which 
receives upon it the head of the humerus or upper arm. 
From the upper edge of the shoulder-blade extends the 
bony coracoid process, f. shielding the articulation of 
the. humerus just named. The back \aw *.l the shoulder- 
blade (fig. 1) shows at h a eminent projecting ridge 
(the spina of the scapula), which risi ^ on the diagonal edge 
I about an inch from the top ; and crossing it, increasing in 
height as it proceeds, it unequally divides the surface, and 
ends in an overhanging flange, f, called^ the ]3mit of the 
shoulder (acromion), on the front of which is a small flat 
surface for the articulation of the collar-bone. 

The collar-bone of each side is fastened to the upper 
part of the breastbone by a ligamentous capsule divided by 
an interart icular cartilage hollow on both sides, a structure 
always found where great extent and variety of motion are 
needed ; but at the hinder extremity, where it articulates' 
with the shoulder-blade, there is required only a yielding 
motion, and a simple ligameuto-cartilaginous structure 
! therefore joins the two. The similarity between this 
j system and the bony ring of the pelvis is at once seen; 

! the difference being that unlike the iliac portion of the 
! pehis, the shoulder-blades are connected with the spine by 
| muscles only, because here great motion is required as qgn- 
t rusting with the solidity ami strengtli needed in the pelvis 
The function of the shoulder, then, seems to be to keep 
the arm away from the trank, so that it may freely move; 
for however great the motion, the glenoid cavity, </, can 
never bo drawn very near the chest. Were the collar-bone 
absent the shoulder-blade would rest on the side of the 
chest, ami the arm could not be carried across the body 
and raised to the mouth. It could (as in all animals 
’ without a clavicle) swing to and fro, for purposes of walk- 
ing, but no more. [See Armadillo.] Hence all animals 
| wliose fore limbs ore prehensile have a collar-bone. 

The upper arm (humerus) consists of a single bone, 
hanging from the glenoid cavity of the shoulder-blade and 
ending in the elbow. It is of an irregularly twisted 
cylindrical shape (fig. 7). The shoulder-joint (fig. 8), 
formed by the shoulder-blade and the upper arm, is, next 
to the hip, the most perfect ball-and-socket joint in the 
body. It is considerably shallower than the hip, and 


embourg, with which it has railway communication. It therefore capable of freer motion. At the same time it is 
has some iron-works and furnaces, a considerable com not so secure, ai.d is “ put out ” by accidents much less 
trade, and manufactures of linen and woollen, leather, severe. It is one of the tendons, c, of the biceps muscle, 
tobacco, and earthenware. The most remarkablo building which, passing over the. head of the upper arm, 6, is 
in tlio town Is the former Capuchin convent, which is not the principal means of fastening the latter into its sockets. 
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Therefore when a strain is thrown on the joint by lifting a of hind limbs exist), these creatures moveng on the ends 
heavy weight, the muscle, which pulls by one eud on the of their ribs. In birds, quite a new development is gained, 
forearm and by the other on tho shoulder-blade, absolutely and tho arm becomes a wing : the scapula (shoulder- 
strrngthens the shoulder joint, drawing the bones more blade), as a rule, is a simple long bone not spinod : the 
firmly together. The point of the shoulder (acroYnion) coracoid is no longer a process of the scapula, but an im- 
above, and the great muscles of the shoulder all round, portant distinct bone, and the two clavicles meet in the 
afford protection to the joint. well-known form of the “ merry-thought : ” the coracoids 

The motions performed at the shoulder- joint consist of are tho great bones of tho shoulder-girdle, which, by their 
swinging either backwards or forwards, elevation, depression, articulation with the sternum, form ia birds a complete ring, 
circumduction, and a rotatory motion combined of all four , It has boco above observed that this ring is not complete in 
(the head of the humerus revolving in the glenoid cavity j man; and tho junction is not even in birds obtained through 
with little actual change of position). If the arm is held , the scapula, which remain free at their farther extremity 
out horizontally it can be moved backwards and forwards; j as in man, but by the coracoids. By the reduction of 
if it hangs to the side a rotatory motion round its own | the wrist to two bones (ono for the radius and one for the 
axis, like the turning of a spindle, can be performed, and ulna) tho motion of the 44 hand ” in birds is limited to the 
many other movements could be named. When the motion j folding and unfolding of the wing; great strength is thus 
is violent, as in throwing, striking, &e., the shoulder also j gained to the stroke of the wing upon tho air. Tho 
conies into play and moves on the sternal end of the collar- “ lingers ” are united into one digit, to which is usually 
bone, giving a great additional power of swing to the arm. | added a thumb,” which carries &e “bastard wing,” and 
The forearm extends from the elbow to the wrist, and j sometimes bears a claw, 
has two bones, the nlna and the radiii*. These Latin j In Mammals the shoulder-blades broaden out, and tho 
names are now nearly always list'd instead of the English collar-bones never unite. The hoofed animals, the whales, 
cnbit " and ** spoke-bone ” which roughly translate them, i and the sloths have no collar-bones; but the remuinder of the 
1 he ulna (tig. ti) connects the upper arm with the j limb, even in the whales (which have no hinder lirnbs) is 
forearm. It is irregularly triangular in mm: t ion for the most [ always well represented. Tho forearm is in no mammal 
part, with :i cavity called the sigmoid at top. <i. which exactly so perfect as in man ; some, as the whales and bats, having 
tits and turns upon the pulley-like head of the humerus the two bones joined into one, and none except the monkeys 
(i, tig. 7). and is protected by the olecranon (ft) or point possessing the power of pronation and supination of tho 
of the elbow. T Lis la*t is what projects when the elbow wrist. The use of the limb is generally, except in man, 
is ht'iit, but drop» into the deep cavity jii"t above the head for progression — but in very various ways. Tho upper arm 
of the humerus when the elbow i- straightened. In the is inclosed in the skin of the body in the hoofed animals, 
smaller cavity, «?. is received the head of the rudiu*. and making the forearm appear to be the upper arm, and what 
the other end of the radius turns on the rounded articular is actually the wrist seem like an elbow; and it will be seen 
surface at g. The little stud at i is called the styloid on refereuce to our Plato Horse, therefore, that these 
process. animals really walk on the tips of their nails. Bears and 

The radius (fig. f>) is on the outer side of the fore- monkeys walk on their palms and soles, the Carnivora on 
ami. an i is called a *\spoke " because it is the turning- bone their lingers only, not on the tips of them, but on their 
of the arm. Its head, besides articulating with its fellow- palmar surfaces, with the body of the hand bent up away 
bone of the forearm, also articulates with the upper arm. from them. No animal possesses the free thumb of mail 
It increases in size ns it descends to its base, </, and is (on the other hand, tho great toe is a much freer digit in 
1 concave both ways on the base, for tho reception of the the monkey than in man), but this is the greatest abso- 
outer two upper cai pal bones. Inside the ha*e is a shallow* lutely special anatomical character he boasts. His true 
semilunar entity where it turns upon the ulna. superiority is mental, not bodily. By frame he is one, and 

The elbow-joint (fig. 9 ) is shown with its ligaments ; only one, of the greht kingdom of Vertebrates, but by Ids 
it hardly needs explanation, being a simple hinge-joint, mind he stands alone, separated by on immeasurable interval 
and the two bones moving almost as one. l*ut to prepare from any other of God’s creatures. 

for the motions of the wrist there is a very beautiful con- It remains only to give a brief account of tho muscles 
trkjuiee (tig. 1 1 T he ciirul.ir coronary ligament, e, forms moiing the arm. 

a collar round the neck of the radius, clo.^c to the ell>ow, The act of shrugging tbo shoulder— that fs, of raising 
confining it in the .sigmoid ca\ity of the ulna, and there- the collar-bone and shoulder-blade— is performed by tho 
fore compelling it to mow? like a pivot in a socket, whilst trapezius. The shoulder is tilted down by the levator- 
the base of the radius is free to travel round its curved scapul®, which pulls up the inner angle of the shoulder-blade, 
articulation on the ulna in a semicircle, earn ing the wrist consequently lowering the outer angle. The rhomboidcus 
witii it. The .surface of the ulna is concave to the radius draws the shoulder-blades together. The sonatas magnus, 
at the elbow, and that of the radius concave to tho ulna so called from its serrated or saw-like appearance where it 
at the wri.-t. For the wrist 'ami hand, see IIam*. arises from the nine upper ribs, draw's tue shbulder-blade 

Fig. 15. Plate I., gives nil the bones in their proper forwards and downwards, antagonising the rhomboidcus and 
potion : — a. chvu le ; *: k, ridge or spina of the scapula ; levator. (See Plates, Muscles of the Human Body.) 
]>. fo-i.sa above the spina; k, acromion; n, scapula; r, The movements at the shoulder are caused by muscles 
• dgc of >h h glenoid entity ; o if x j, humerus ; k v. m, ulna; (figured in Abm, Plate IL) acting as follows:— The arm 
> o r\ radius: k. olecranon; fj to w, wrist; x, metacarpus is Jlextd (bent across the chest) by the pectorslis major 
or hand ; y, fingers. (fig. 19 a) and coraco-brachialis (figs. 19, ») and tho 

1 lie amis are th** anterior pair of appendages or limbs on .interior fibres of the deltoid (fig. 18, e). It is extended 
the sk» b'ton of the Vertebrate, and possess the same char- (l>ent behind the back) bv the latissimns dors!, fig. 19, b 
acti-rs throughout, in th** main, though often disguised (the largest muscle in the body, covering all the lower part 
external ly almost beyond recognition. Thus the humerus of the back, and passing round under the arm-pit to its 
is wanting in most fished, hut the radius and ulna, wrist insertion in the humerus), teres major (fig. 18,/*), and pos- 
and digits, are represented, the latter by the rays of the terior fibres of the deltoid* It is adducted (brought to the 
p*-ctoral fin. The radius and ulna join to make one bone side) by its own weight, by the peotoralis major, Tatlssimus 
in ti. ■ frog*, bat otherwise the limb is perfect. On the dorsi, teres, and coraco-nrschlalis ; and abducted (raised 
other Land, it is absent altogether in snakes (the rudiments from the side) by the deltoid and snpra-spinatus (fig. 18, d), 
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a deep-seated mpsclo arising from the spina of the shoulder- 
blade, whence its name, notation of the arm upon the 
circular hollow surface of the shoulder-joint (the glenoid 
cavity) is produced outwards by the other spinatus muscle 
(infrn-Bpinatus), fig. 18, e, and teres minor (fig. 19, A), in- 
wards by the subscapulnris (fig. 19, g\ teres major, latissi- 
mus dorsi, and pectoralis major. The last two muscles are 
antagonistic, in that the pectoral draws the ann across the 
chest after rotating it, whilst the latissimus dorsi draws it 
behind the back. 

The forearm is JUxed (bent on tho upper ann) by tho 
biceps (figs. 19 and 21 it), brachmlis anticiis (fig. 21, !•), 
find supinntor longus (fig. 22 , a), and indirectly by the 
flexors of the wrist and fingers (fig. 21, n, o). It is 
extended (straightened) by the triceps (fig. 19, j) and 
anconeus, and indirectly by the extensors of tho wrist 
mid fingers (fig. 22, 9 , r). Rotation of the radius upon 
tlie ulna and humerus, and consequently pronation (back 
upwards) and aupination (palm upwards) of the hand arc 
produced as follows: — Pronation by the pronator quad- 
ratus (fig. 28, 6 ) and pronator tores (fig. 23, a); supina- 
tion by the biceps, supinator brevis (fig. 22, 5), and very 
feebly by the supinator longus. 

Altogether there aro 54 muscles to tho arm (that is, of 
course, to each limb, both right and left, separately )— 8 
connecting tho arm to the trunk, 9 connecting the arm to 
the shoulder-blade, 12 connecting the npper arm to the 
foreann, G connecting the forearm to the hand, and 18 
on the hand itself. For explanation of tho -figures of 
the latter, see Hand. 

ARMA DA, SPANISH. In the beginning of May, 
U 88 , the preparations of Philip II. for the invasion of 
England, which had so long kept Europe in amazement 
and suspense, were brought to a conclusion; and the 
Spaniards, in tho confidence of success, previous to its 
sailing, gave their fleet tho name of the Invincible Armada 
(urmed force). It consisted at this time of 130 vessels. 
Sixty-five of these were galleons and larger ships ; twenty- 
fisc were pink-built ships; nineteen tenders; thirteen 
small frigates ; four were galeasses ; and four galleys. 
The soldiers on board amounted to 19,295, the mariners 
to 8050. Of tlieso 8330 soldiers and 1293 mariners had 
been supplied by Portugal ; besides which the rowers in 
the galeasses amounted to 1200 , and in tho gallc\s to 888 . 
There were also on board 2431 pieces of artillery, and 4575 
quintals of powder; 347. of tho pieces of artillery had 
likewise been supplied by Portugal. Two thousand volun- 
teers of the most distinguished families in Spain, exclusive 
of the sailors and soldiers already mentioned, are stated to 
has 0 accompanied the expedition. 

Philip’s preparations iu the Netherlands of a further 
force were not less advanced than those of Spain. Re- 
sides a well-appointed army of 30,000 foot and 4000 
horse, which the Duke of Parma had assembled in the 
neighbourhood of Nicuport and Dunkirk, that active general 
had provided a number of flat-bottomed vessels, fit for 
transporting both horse and foot, and had brought sailors 
to nnvigato them from tho towns in tho Bultic. 

Tho details of the regular force which .the English 
assembled to oppose the Armada, both by sea and land, 
are minutely given in a manuscript now in tho British 
Museum (“ MS. Reg.” 18 C. xxi.), formerly belonging to 
the Royal Library. At tho time when Queen Elizabeth 
began her preparations, her fleet did not amount to moro 
than tliirty ships, none of them near eqnal in size to those 
of the enemy, intimately, however, the different descrip- 
tions of vessels, largo and small, which formed Iver navy, 
amounted to 181 ships, manned by 17,472 sailors. The 
military force consisted of two armies, ono for immediately 
opposing the enemy, under the Earl of Leicester; tho 
other for the defence of the queen's person, commanded 


by Lord Hunsdon. Tho army appointed for the defence of 
the queen's person amounted to 45,362, besides the band 
of pensioners, with thirty-six pieces of ordnance. Lord 
Leicester's army amounted to 18.4 19 ; the total of both 
armies to 63,511, besides 2000 foot who were expected 
from tho Low Countries. The forces of the Presidency 
of the North remained stationary, in case anything should 
be attempted on the side of Scotland; as did also tho 
forces of the Presidency of Wale'*. 

The Armada set sail from Lisbon on the 29tli May, 
1588. but meeting with a storm was compelled to put in to 
Corufia for repairs, and did not finally leave Spain until 
22nd July. On the 29th the fleet was observed entering 
the Channel, and the day following it was seen from Ply- 
mouth passing np in the fonn of a half-moon, having a 
distance of 7 miles between the extremities. The English 
fleet left Plymouth during the night, and avoiding a 
general engagement, followed in the rear of the Spaniards. 
The greater speed and lightness of the English ships, 
added to tho skill and dexterity with which they were 
handled, enabled them to sink galleon after galleon of their 
heavy opponents ; or, to use their own phrase, k * to pluck 
tho feathers of the Spaniard one by one.” Quite demor- 
alized, Medina Sidonia put into Calais roads. Oil the 
night of the 7th August the Spaniards, as they lay at. 
Calais, were alarmed by the appearance of eight fire 
ships, sent with the tide into the midst of them by the 
English admiral, Lord Howard. In great confusion they 
cut their cables, and set out for the open sea, where they 
were promptly attacked by t... English fleet, which in- 
flicted a further loss of twelve sli and about 4000 men. 
The Spanish admiral, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, then 
called a council of war, and though there still remained 
120 ships, the disasters they bad exjjprieneftl had so 
dispirited their commander that they decided to endeavour 
to make their way back to Spain by the North Sea rather 
than attempt to pass hack through the Channel in the face 
of the English fleet. They accordingly proceeded north- 
waid, followed for a time by the English ships; but when 
their pursuers were compelled by want of provisions and 
ammunition to return, the Spaniards found a more terrible 
enemy in the stormy weather tlmt assailed them. A 
succession of fierce gales was encountered off the Seoteli 
coast, and the whole fleet was dispersed. Horses, mules, 
and bagg.ige were thrown o\er board to lighten a few of the 
icsm»1s. Some of the ships were dashed to pieces oil the 
rocks of Norway ; some sunk in flics middle of tho North 
Sea ; others weio thrown upon the coasts of Scotland ?yd 
the Western Isles; and more than thirty were driven by 
another storm, which overtook them from the west, on 
different parts of the coast, of Ireland. Of these, some 
afterwards reached home in the most shattered condition, 
under the vice- admiral Reealdo ; others were shipwrecked 
among the rocks and shallow*; and of those which reached 
the shore many of the crews were barbarously murdered, 
from an apprehension, it was pretended, that in a country 
where, there were so many disaffected Catholics it would 
have been dangerous to show mercy to so great a number 
of the enemy. The Duke of Medina Sidonia having kept 
out in the open seas, escaped shipwreck ; and, according 
to the official accounts, arrived at Santander, in tho Ray of 
Biscay, about the end of September, “ with 110 c more than 
sixty sayle oute of his whole ficcte, and those verye much 
shattered.” 

A curious illustration of the different rate of trans- 
mission of intelligence in those days and ours is afforded 
by tho fact that Elizabeth's spirited harangue to her army 
at Tilbury Fort was delivered three days after fhe Armada 
had been dispersed at Calais. 

Strype, in his “ Annals,” reckons the Spanish loss upon 
the coast of England to have amounted to fifteen ships 
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and above 10,000 men, besides seventeen ships and 5394 
men sank, drowned, and taken upon the coast of Ireland. 
The statements, however, published at the time, apparently 
upon authority, say, 44 In .July and August, ships fifteen, 
men 4701; sunk, Ac., upon the coa*t of Ireland, seven- 
teen ships, 5394 men,” making a total of thirty-two ships, 
and 10,185 men. 

(Camden's “History of Elizabeth;” Strype’s “Annals 
of the Church;” Ellis' “Original Letters;” Watson’s 
•‘History of Philip II.”) 

A&MADH/IaO is a family of Edentata exclusively 
confined to the New. World. The armadillos are nearly all 
South American, inhabiting chiefly the forests of Brazil, and 
being rarely found west of the Andes. One species, how- 
ever, is North American, and is found in South Texas. 
They are bnrrowiiig in their habits, and in this respect, as 
also in the possesion of teeth, they differ from the ant- 
eaters of the same region. [See Ant-kater.] Their food 
consists partly of vegetable matters, partly of insects and 
worms, and partly of carrion. The limbs are short and 
thick, with powerful chins; the laxly is depressed, broad, 
and stout, and covered above with plates and bands of 
bony armour; the head is broad between the eyes, but ends 
in a [minted muzzle, more or less prolonged; the eyes are 
small; the mouth is small. The teeth are thirty-two in 
number, eight on each sub* of the jaw; they are all alike, 
occupying the position of molars, and never found in front 
of the jaw. They ar«* cylindrical, feeble, destitute of true 
r<*ots, set apart from each other, and when the jaws are 
closed mutually tit into the respective intervals. The first 
teeth in all armadillos, with but one exception, remain all 
through life. As they are entirely destitute of enamel they 
are constantly wearing away and being renewed at the root. 
The tongue i" slender, smooth, and extensible, and nbnn- 1 
dantlv lubricated with a glutinous saliva; it is an organ 1 
both of touch and taste. 

flic amnur or carapace which covers these animals eon- 1 
sists of plates of true hone developed in the skin. There , 
arc three distinct portions, a large buckler over the j 
shoulders, and a similar buckler over the haunches, while 
l between these solid portions there intervenes a series of 
hands, overlapping each other* edges, and allowing to the 
body due freedom of motion. Each separate piece of mail 
consists of a multitude of small parts, all consolidated 
together, giving the idea of what is termed mosaic work, 
♦•specially on the head and shoulders, the pattern differing 
in the various Epecies. 'i he limbs are almost entirely con- 
cealed by the lateral edges of this dorsal annonr; they are 
covered by a hard coarse tuherculated skin. The head is 
also protected by armour. The canopus in some species is 
so loose that the auitnal can tuck his legs up between it 
and his body. The abdominal surface is not protected by 
armour, but covered by a tough coriaceous skin, more or 
less beset with long scattered coarse hairs; similar hairs 
spring from between the joints of the dorsal armonr, and 
are most numerous in young individuals. In some species, 
however, a** the mataco ( Tolypeutes npnr ), in which the 
armour is thick and calcareous, no hair is to be seen. * 

The armadillos trust to their hnrrowB for safety; hut 
when surprised they roll themselves more or less completely 
into the' form of a ball, much in the same manner as the 
hedgehog; the Mataco. indeed, which does not burrow, and 
is protected by a peculiarly solid coat of mail, can Assume 
a completely globular figure, the head, limbs, and tail being 
quite concealed. Most of the specie* of armadillo are noc- 
turnal, and remain concealed in their subterranean retreats 
during thr* day, from which they can only he forced out by 
smoke or water. 

On level ground these animals, most of them at least, 
cat: :rip along at a tolerably rapid pace. Their movements 
are ringular, in consequence of their having no collar-bone, 


and their limbs acting without any corresponding bendings 
of the vertebral column. See Arm. 

The food of the armadillos consists of the roots of the 
manioc, maize, potatoes, and soft vegetables generally, to- 
gether with insects, worms, small lizards, frogs, and, as 
IVAzara says, even small snakes. They are destructive 
to the eggs or young of birds which build their nests on 
the ground. They are fond of putrid animal substances, ami 
are said occasionally to burrow into graves which are not 
properly secured. 

With respect to the senses of these animals, those of 
smell and hearing are very acute; that of sight is more 
limited. None of the existing species attain to a largo 
size, excepting one, namely, the Priodontea giga s, which 
is often 3 feet in length, exclusive of the tail 

According to Professor Flower the armadillos may be 
divided into six genera — 1. Tattuia (French, 7YiJii-arma- 
dillo), which has on the fore limbs the two middle toes 
large, the two tews answering to the thumb and index finger 
small, and the fifth toe quite rudimentary. Tho cars an* 
lung, and are placed close together. 2. Dasypua (Gr. dasut, 
rough ; pout, foot), which has short ears placed widely apart. 

1 The toes are five in number; the index toe is slender, the 
, middle thick. 3. Xenurtts (Gr. xenos y strange ; ouros , tail ). 

The tail, instead of being protected by armour, is covered 
i with ordinary skin, on which a few hairs are found. 4. 
Priodontea (G r. priOn , saw ; odoua y tooth). The thumb am l 
index toe are very long and slender, the middle one is very 
broad, the fourth small, the fifth smallest of nil. The teeth 
arc very numerous. 5. Tolypetites (Gr. tolupeud , to roll 
up into a ball), which has only three toes, tho first long and 
1 slender, the middle too long and thick, the third small, 
fi. Chlamypkorua (Gr. cklamua, cloak; pherd, cany). The 
toes are four in number; the middle toes are slender, the 
first and fourth long and broad. 

The follow ing is some account of the most interesting 
species; — 

The Peba(7afu*/i novtmcincta) extends from Brazil and 
Guiana through Central America os far north as Texas, 
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i being the only North American species known. It is timid 
! and nocturnal, frequenting open plains and cultivated fields, 
but never woods. It burrows with great rapidity, and is 
i much hunted for tip sake of its flesh. The muzzle is elon- 
j gated and conicahAis ears moderate and pointed; tho 
’ tail long and ringef-fith armour. The length of head and 
i body is 1C inches; tttt of the tail 14 inches. The carapace 
! has’ nine intermedlaR bands, and is covered with a thin 
horny skin. Allied to the Peba is a species termed the 
mule armadillo. Mr. Darwin states that this species 
seems to prefer rocky aud slightly undulating ground, and 
hence is common in Benda Oriental and Lntre Rios. It 
differs from the Peba ingoing of smaller siso, with a shorter 
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tail, and long upright ears. It is, moreover, diurnal in its 
habits, and does not burrow with such facility. (See Plate 
Buuta.) The Mataco ( TolyptuU* apar), or ball arma- 
dillo, has three very flexible bands, and has its plates of 
armour extremely hard and solid. The tail is very short ; 
the care are small. It has only three toes on its fore feet, 
on the tips of which it walks. In its habits it is diurnal, 
and not well adapted for burrowing; but it can roll itself 
up completely into a ball, and is safe in its tessellated 
shell ; for “the dog,” says Mr. Darwin, “not being able to 
take the whole in its month, tries to bite on one side, and 
the ball slips away.” It is found in Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Buenos Ayres. 

The Poyou (Dasypus sexcinctut) is found in Brazil, and 
is very common in Paraguay. It is quick in its movements, 
restless, confident, and inquisitive, and is said to look out 
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of its burrow if it hears any unusual noise. It lives solitary 
or in pairs, in wooded districts, where it excavates deep 
burrows with astonishing celerity. Its voice is a low grunt, ( 
like that of a young pig. Melons, potatoes, and other i 
vegetables, together with carrion, constitute its food. It j 
has a habit of squatting on the ground and remaining for 
some time motionless. The head is large, flat, and nearly 
triangular; the snout short, the ears moderate. Several 
examples of this species have lived in the Zoological Gar- 
dens. They exhibited but little fear, and soon became 
familiar. When miming about in their inclosure they would 
turn up the turf rapidly with their noses, as if in quest 
of worms or larvae, and thus spoiled its neat appearance. 



Their actions were quick, prompt, and sudden. Length 
of head and body, 16 inches; of tail, 6 or 8 inches. An 
allied Bpccics is the Picliy (Datypus minutus). This animal, 
according to Mr. Darwin, is abundant on the arid plains 
near the Sierra Ventana, and likAise in the neighbourhood 
vol. i t 


of the Rio Negro. “ At Bahia Blanca,” lie writes, “ I found 
in the stomach of this armadillo colcoptera, larvae, roots of 
plants, and even a small snake of the genus Amphisbama. 
During a morning's ride, three or four were generally met 
with; but in order to secure them it was necessary to 
jump off one’s horse as quickly as possible, otherwise they 
would have disappeared by burrowing in the sandy soil. 
This species often endeavours to escape detection by squat- 
ting close to the ground and remaining motionless.” Its 
flesli is very delicate. The pichy is about 10 inches in 
length, exclusive of the tail, which is inches. 

The Tatouay (Xenurus tatouay ), distinguished by its 
naked tuberculous tail, is a native of Guiana, Brazil, Peru. 
Paraguay, and Surinam. The size and structure of its 
claws indicate its burrowing powers. It is about l foot 7 
inches long, exclusive of the tail, which is somewhat more 
than 7 inches. The intermediate hands are twelve in num- 
ber, and-the compartments of these as well as of the bucklers 
are square. 

The Great Armadillo ( Priodontes gig as) is a large species 
inhabiting Brazil and the northern parts of Paraguay. It 
frequents the deep foicsts, w litre it excavates profound 
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burrows, from which it is not easily dislodged. Tins speeiop, 
measures nearly 3 feet from the nose to the root of the tail; 
the head is 7$ inches long; the ears 1 J; the tail, which is 
1 foot f> inches long, is thick at the base and gradually 
tapers to a point; it is covered with overlapping scales; 
the intermediate bands are from twelve to thirteen in uum- 
her. The teeth vary from twenty-two to twenty-five on 
each side of each jaw; they are flat teiied, :uid do not alter- 
nate one with another. The claws are enormous. 

The Cklamyphan* truncatus is the smallest of all 
armadillos, being only about 0 inches in length. It is found 
only in the neigh bourhood of Mendoza in the Argentine 
Confederation. The carapace is very loose, and tho middle 
part of it is horny; it is attached to the internal skeleton 
at the back. The body is covered with long silky hair. It 
inhabits hot sandy plains, and burrows with extreme rapidity. 

Closely allied to the armadillo is the Glyptodon, an ex- 
tinct fossil animal found in South America iu Ms of the 
quaternary period. It was covered with a perfect coat of 
bony immovable armour plates. It was considerably larger 
than any armadillo. The head was short, the Act short 
and broad, and the tail very long. The vertebral column 
was him ply a cylindrical bony rod. The romairs of some 
true species of Dasvpus have also been found in South 
America. 

ARMAGH', an inland county in the N.E. of Ireland, in 
the province of Ulster. It is hounded N. by Lough Neagh, 
E. by the county of Down, S. by the county of Louth, and 
W. by the counties of Monaghan and Tyrone. The greatest 
length from N. to S. is nearly 32 miles; the breadth, from 
E. to W. is about 20 miles. The area is 313,036 acre*. 
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The surface is level in the N., then gradually hilly, but 
the hills aie not high, except in the S.K., whore they form 
ft mountain group, of which Mieve-Gullion, the highest, is 
1*93 feet above the sea. These mountains are A continua- 
tion of the Mouiin* Mountains of the county of Down. 
Granite is their piinoip.il constituent. To the N. of this 
nw untainous district a considerable tract extends from the 
county of Down on tin* one side to that of Monaghan on 
tile other, in which iriauw.-u-ke and grauwacke slate are the 
prevalent rocks ; while n d sandstone predominates in tlmt 
part which lies along the margin of Lough Neagh, near 
which tlicie are also extensive deposits of lignite. The 
iuiiiei.il products are incousiderahlc; lead has been found, 
but has not v irldi d piotit. Limestone skirts tin* Cullen 
and the Black water. Marble is quarried near Aim.igh. 

The Callcn. tin* chief ri\or in the county, rises in the 
Lmny of Lews, and thins N. about ‘27 miles into the 

lil. ickwater. There arc some small lakes, as Lough Clay, 

I.ougli Ross, and the Loughs of St. Patrick and St. IVtcr. 
I he Newry Canal forms a considerable part of tile eastern 
boundary of the county, separating it from the cunty of 
Down, and with the Baim aflbids water carriage fiom Lough 
Neagh to the Ray < f C ulinglord; tilt* Rlackwater on the 
N.W. separates the county tT«»iu Tyione. The Lister Canal, 
which cori.meuees mar the nmiith of the Rlaekwatir, runs 
parallel with it hr distance, and proci-cds by M«*n- 

aghaii .v.d Clones t*> Upper Lough Lrne, its total length 
being in ally on miles. 

'1 ho medium teinpeiatue in the licighl^nrliood of the 
city • f Armagh, distant a'*< :i» .‘>2 mihs fmm the Irish Sea, 
.Ti.i *b \ate.l aLiut 5s fret :ifn \»* the co.tst, is about 49 3 
Fahr. Tie re is less rainfall in Aunagh than in otlu r coun- 
ts-*. m IrUand. 

The s.'ii.y. gtm-rally fertile, except in the mountain dis- 
trh t, and evui tlietv the laud is < almated to a considerable 
exit nt. In the m ighb' Uriion 1 of the thief town there are 
turner* us mca-uies and cultivated ti«-hK In the northern 
pail of the county. towai.U Lough Neagh, then* are very 
« xtM rive hog'., tl i s .ii of w*.i« h i»* very bhuk and deep; 
but a.aiiy pints of them ar>- now m«*re *ir hss under culti- 
,yt;o:u ILl* t*-td :i:»a uud**r • ulrivatini in 18s."# v\a«» 

lim. gOO acres, the < Lief crop-* 1 a lug — oats, ,jX,0(M) acres; 

j.*#t.«toes, -gs.tnni; t: i\. DI.iimm; asnl meadow and clover. 
45.mii). '1 hi n* Will* TTdion i.ittl*- and 9<MM) sheep in the 

c unty at tl.e same turn*. *1 1 • n* an* some d.iiih *» which 
juoiiui’i butt* r for t x]x>rtati*>n. Apj»h*s are extensively 
i nltl * ated in the N.K.. ami supply tl.*- luirkits of Ih-lfast, 
Gla-, *w. ar.*l L:\irpooJ. tr*»m tie *- Armagh ha-* gained 
tneCiti** of the orchard of Ii« land. Tl.** li dotations of the 
!»wer ei.i*s«-< are lirci*]* *llv suj#* ri*»r to f ].-#* • of tin* same 
« i.i" In most other puts of In-land. '1 hoy are usually 
wf ; t*. .ia>hni. will that* bed. ami have a clean and com- 
fort ibl j * ;ipp*' arar.e**. 

Ln- :i *- th*- '■tail, m or*? i* tun*. Spinning machinery 
ha' b* • i: mtrodni • d t*» a • oi.-hj. r d !*• ext# i,t. 

1 1.»- » om.ty of Airnagh is divided into light baronies — 
An*, .gh. Lower Upp-r J-*w^. Lari OrndJami, W'.-ri 

i >n» i ■: Lo-». r *» • -r. Uj.j.er Ori* r. ami ‘J ar< nny. Since 
t,.* L* . -tr vit.on 1*. ,i tl.e rr>nT.*. \ l..i> retui nr-1 thin* tuein- 
.*r- • • t; •; llon.s*- of Common? .nricad of two an former!). 

'1 ’ • pfpui.it.oti of Arm »gh m 1**1 was 
er»* i.f 16. L#7 - i.c*- 1 *7 J . ami *»f over 70.UOU fi« m 1*11. 
1 w» r** 70. #37 Koi/.an fathom--., 03,100 ProN-riant 
Lp * p i i'i- 2 l i.# > #4 I'lf'-'iVtei ; !»:•*. and 4*4* M -thodist**. 

1 J-.n* j* il town-i ii- Ann igh ftm* rap .tali. Lurg.m, 

To:* n a: put of N’ewiv. Aiu.agh, with Monaghan, 
Lcjt -. a...] . # *h.-r .ii-tr.r t-*. w i- form* r!y part of a territory 
k**”W * ■*- 1 bg *i or 1 r.a„ wti,. :: was fn-qii* fitly iavadi d by 
f be D. . oni-. tumn'., ar> l f tl »T antiquities havt l#«e|| 
four. I. 1 :.*• ' '..inis wa v :;a:.*:* *] aft* r tl.*- * } i<*f rj(v *,*, .sir 
John I'- 1 r* tt i 1 ./«»!. 


Armagh, the capital, and both n Roinnn Catholic and 
Protestant archbishopric, ia situated in tho northern ])art of 
tlio county, near the little river Cullen, an allluciit of tho 
Rlackw ater, 82 miles N.W. of Dublin by road, and 04 by rail. 

The city stands on an cmincnco (hence its name Ard- 
macha , kk Madia’s Height”), with tlio cathedral in the centre 
crowning tho summit. Tradition states that it was founded 
by “ Madia of the golden hair,” in tlio third century li.r. 
It was the metropolis of Ireland from 495 to tho ninth 
century, and its college had a very high repute. Armagh, 
which had sunk greatly to decay, owes much of its renova- 
tion to the munificence nnd public spirit of Dr. Richard 
Robinson, Baron Rokcbv, who was archbishop from 17<#.~> 
to 1794. Thu cathedral, after undergoing many changes 
from the period when St. Patrick is said to have founded 
it (in 445), was destroyed in 1506 by Shane O’Neil, rebuilt 
iu 1010 by Primate Hampton, and again destroyed in 10 12 
by Sir Phelim O’Neil. It was once more rebuilt by Arch- 
bishop Margctson in the year 1675, repaired and improved 
by Archbishop Robinson, and completely restored by Arch- 
bishop Reresford. It is composed of red sandstone, and is 
built in the form of a cross 183 feet long, and 119 feet in 
breadth from end to end of the transepts, from the intn- 
section of which rises a square tower 31 feet above the roof. 
A handsome Roman Catholic cathedral was built in 1*7.!. 

Archbishop Robinson built the archiepiseopal palace, 
adjoining the city, in the inidst of a lawn skirted by plan- 
tations. An observatory was endowed and founded by tho 
same primate in 1791. He died, however, before it was 
finished, and it was neglected till a sucreeding primate, 
Lord John George Reresford, completed and indeed sur- 
passed the original design. It is famous for its contributions 
to the annals of scientific research. Archbishop Robinson 
also founded ami endowed the public library, which now 
contains upwards of 20,000 volumes. He died in October, 
1794, at Clifton, near Bristol, but his body was taken to 
Armagh and interred iu a vault under the cathedral. 

About 2 miles W, of the city is an elliptical entrench- 
ment, known as the Nawin Fort, which covers a space of 
12 acres, and is said to have been the seat of the Ulster 
sovereignty for 600 years. Kmania, who founded a palace* 
.it Armagh three centuries before the Christian era. is the 
only queen wdio ever ruled in Ireland. She was slain in 
battle, and buried here. Adjoining tho town is Gosford 
Castle, the s^-at of the Earl of Gosford; while S. of it stands 
Market Hill, surmounted by a cairn. 

Armagh contains a court-house, county gaol, market 
house, linen-hall, infantry barracks, district lunatic Asylum, 
various hospitals and charitable establishments, churches, 
chapels, schools, and municipal buildings suitable to a large 
county town. The town is exceedingly well built, and neat 
and orderly iri appearance. The streets are flagged with 
marble, and the modern houses ore constructed of tin* name 
material. 

The population of Armagh in 1881 was 8797. The city 
had two representatives in the Irish Parliament, and returned 
• »ii** to the Imperial Parliament until 1*85, when by the 
ib distribution Rill it ceased to have separate representation. 

1 he principal business arises from the retail trade for the 
•■apply of the popukrife surrounding district, and the weekly 
market, where a gow deal of agricultural produce is sold, 
as well as tho linenAado In the neighbourhood. Some 
linen weaving is capalm on. The town is connected l>y 
railway with Belfas&iepwry, Wammpoint, &c. 

Notwithstanding Ukjdisestablishmcnt of the Irish Church 
the Archbishop of AnMgh is still recognized by bis title of 
- I/#rd Primate and MflEppoIitan of all Ireland.” Although 
the c'-ntri; of the Prot&Bnt religion in Ireland, the Roman 
Catholics iu Armagh arlkumeruus. 

ARMAGlfAC 1 (ArnSmiacum), formerly a province of 
Frame which formed pa^of tho territory of Gascony, and 
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which now forms the department of Gers. Audi was its 
capital. Thu country of Armagnac is high and hilly; it is 
fertile in corn, but more especially in wine, from which a 
largo quantity of excellent brandy is distilled. 

ARMAGNAC, COUNTS OF, a powerful family of 
Gascony, who wero said to be descended from Clovis, and 
who exercised, during tho fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
considerable influence over the destinies of France. The 
most, important members of the family were John I. (died 
1373), John III. (died 1391), Bernard VII. (died 1418), 
and John V. (died 1473). 

The first of these, John I., increased the importance of 
his family by marrying a daughter of the house of Bourbon, 
lie took an active part in the wars against the English 
under our Edward III., and was made governor of Langue- 
doc by tho French king. His grandson, John III., married 
the heiress of the house of Coinininges, ami took the title 
of that county. He led an army of adventurers into Italy, and 
was killed while laying siege to Alessandria (1391). He was 
succeeded by his brother Bernard VII., who became the 
head of tho Orleans party, and the chief opponent of the 
house of Burgundy. Henry V.’s invasion found him in 
the south, but after tho battle of Aginconrt lie hurried 
northwards to defend tho capital, and was created Con- 
stable of France (1 116). His rule was of great severity, 
and filled the country with terror. Ho was suspected of 
having hastened the death of the dauphin, and when the 
city surrendered to the Duke of Burgundy, who was now 
in alliance with the English, and the Constable was 
taken prisoner, the people of Paris broke into the prison 
where he had been thrown, killed him, and mutilated 
he- body in mockery. John V., the grandson of Bernard, 
less powerful as a party chief, was even more notorious 
foi liis crimes and turbulence. His private life was 
most impure, and drew on him the Papal excommuni- 
cation and exile. He was restored to his dignities by the 
new king, Louis XI., but was soon again in revolt. In 
\ain did Louis endeavour to purchase the cessation of his 
enmity by the payment of the sum of 10,000 crowns. 
The couqjL took the money, and then refused to disband his 
army. He still defied the royal troops, when Cardinal 
d'Alihi (called tho “ Devil of Arras”) was sent to negotiate 
with him. The cardinal offered very favourable terms, and 
while the count was in the act of signing the proposed 
treaty the soldiers of tho king rushed into the castle and 
massacred him and his followers. Thu house finally be- 
came extinct in 1503. 

ARMAMENT, the name given to a naval or military 
force equipped for war. It is also used to designate the 
guns and other instruments of warfare with which u ship 
or an anny is provided. 

ARMA'TOLI, a sort of national militia among the 
Greeks, instituted after the Turkish conquest about 1500. 
They w'ere originally the Klcphts, the unconqnercd moun- 
taineers of northern Greece. They ever retained a sort of 
rude independence, sometimes paying a small tribute to tho 
sultans, and being trusted by them with the suppression 
of brigandage m tho mountain passes. The chiefs were 
styled Capitani or Polemarchs, and th^encrnl body, which 
was unlimited, Pnlikari. The office n hereditary. 

Tho fnmous Ali Pasha of Jan^K appointed to tho 
care of tho pusses in 1788, nmd^Mrunuous efforts to 
destroy their independence; but tflkrueltica drove the 
greater part to rebellion, and theflUd to their native 
fastnesses in Mounts Olympus andMNIon, whence, at the 
first cry of tho revolution, they i^ftd forth to assist in 
tho liberation of their country .A Tills was in 18*21. 
(Emerson's “Modern Greece j" iJnStfa ** Moron,” ii. lOti.) 

ARMENIA. Taken in thoMdest sense of the ex- 
pression, Armenia embraces the dgmtry reaching from the 
Caucasus in tho N. to the mounfuns of Kurdistan iti tho 


S., and from the Caspian Sea in the E. to some little 
distance within Asia Minor in the W. In classic times 
Armenia included the whole of the Van district southwards 
to the thirty-eighth parallel, and in 1H«1 Schan, a German 
traveller, determined the site of Tigruiioecrta, one of its 
many capitals, at the village of Tel Ermen. on the “Ar- 
menian Hill,” a little to the south-west of Manliu, within 
the limits of Upper Mesopotamia. But all this region is 
now mainly occupied by the Kind''. som<- of wIiom* tribes 
reach far southwards to the vilayet of biarbekir. while 
others have encroached upon the Armenian district round 
about Ararat, and are found as far north as the forty- first 
parallel, about the head watois of the Kur. Many centuries 
ago Armenia formed an impoi taut and extensive country 
of Western Asia, was divided into fifteen provinces, and 
contained many flourishing cities, the remains of M>ine of 
whieh still testify to their original magnificence, it is 
now, however, div ided between Turkey, Russia, and Persia, 
and lias no separate recognition by either of these count ri»-s 
liniler the name by which the country was originally known. 
Turkish Armenia is principally contained in the piovinro of 
Erzeroum ; the Persian share is absorbed in Azerhijan ; 
whilst the Russian portion is chi* fly included in the 
government of Krivan. In tin* present article we need 
only notice a few of tin, main geographical fe.ihncs and 
history of Armenia, fuller details being given in separate 
ai tides. 

The greater part of the country constitutes n tabic-Lind 
elevated some 7000 feet above the sea level, intersected by 
rapid streams, and with numerous ranges of mountain.* 
rising above it. Anuenia belongs to the g. cat plateau of 
Iran ; its southern boundary, v ' *Vh rises like a wall almva 
the lower level of Mesopotamia, is ,'ne Kurdistan range, 
which passes in a M'.X.W. Junction a little ft the X. of 
Mosul, is cut by the deep bed of the Tigris at Jezirali, 
passes a little X. of Nisihin, and past Mardin to tho 
point where the Euphrates traverses the great laiige of the 
Tatu us. 

The various ramifications of mountain chains, with their 
accumulations of snow, contain the sources of innumerable 
streams. Ihc ligris has its origin in the Xiphntcs. Tift 1 
Euphrates, and its first great auxiliary stream, the Murad- 
cliai, also designated as the southern bianch of the 
Euphrates, have their sources in the centre of Armenia. 
Tin* Murnd-ehai flows in a western diieetion as long as it 
remains within the limits of Aimenia. The Cyrus or Kur 
is the principal river of Armenia: hut both the Choruk 
and the An.\* (ancient Am. res) How for some district* 
through Turkish Armenia bcfoic crossing the frontier oil 
their course to the Euxinc ami the Caspian. 

Among the lakes of Armenia that of Van is the most 
important. It lies in a basin surrounded by lofty hills on 
thu S., W., and N., and is separated from the Lake of 
Urmia to the K. by a chain of hills. Its elevation is 
several thousand feet, and its circumference is ahout 240 
miles. It contains two considerable islands, on which have 
been built Armenian convents. Eight small rivers fall into 
the lake, but none of them are of groat importance. 

Towards tin* north-east of Krivan is the Luke of Goukeka 
or Sevan, also named Kiagar Kuni. From it swings tho 
river Zengay or Zenghi, which passes by Krivan and then 
falls into the Araxos. 

In the Masis or Mosian Hills, west of Mount Ararat, and 
ut a distance of 27 miles towards the south from Kara- 
kulla on thu Araxes, there is a lake of 2 1 mile v in cir- 
cumference, at the extraordinary elevation of GOOD feet. 

The climate of Armenia is, in the higher regions, ex- 
tremely cold. The summits of several of its mountains are 
covered with perpetual snow, and the sufferings of the 
Ten Thousand G iceks from the rigorous temperature aro 
well known to the readers of Xenophon. The hills between 
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Trebkond and Krzcvoum are sometimes covered with deep 
mow in the month of June, and the wells near Erzemum 
thinly frozen oxer during the night in July. The plains 
verging towards Azerhij .111 and Persia arc often scorched 
in summer xxith exeossixe heat, and require artitieial irriga- 
tion for the purposes of apiculture. 

The soil of Armenia exhibit* in many places appearances 
of volcanic products. This is particulaily remarked in the 
neighbourhood of Maku, situated in a narrow valley which 
extends from the Araxene plain near Ararat in the direc- 
tion of the Lake Van; and also in the country around the 
Lake of Gtuki-ka. 

The country produces abundance of excellent iron and 
copper, which aic exported to Mosul. Mines of gold and 
silxer exist near Kcbbau ami Arcana, in the two branches 
of the Tamils which inclose the \ alley of the Karpoot 
(ancii lit I y through which the Euphrates passes 

in its way from Armenia to Syria ; rock-salt akmiuls in 
the \ alley of Kulpia. xxliich slopes toxx.uds tlie Araxcs, 

•1 miles below the fortress t.f Kour Ougley. A range of 
hills kirdering the valley on the e.i't side is apparently 
entirely com)»osed of that mincial. and in the sides of these 
numerous ovaxatioiis h i\r kcu nugic. 

The \al!»vs if Anin-ni i are futile in grain, tobacco. , 
manna, hemp. cotton. and ia fiuit trc« s. paiticularly a 
large description of apple, ami walnut'. The excellence of 
the Anmni in cotton was i]i -t ««.•■•! by M.uco puli.. Much of 
the country ,ik urd* in i»miVnc sccm-ry am] luxuriant 
pasture, t h*- iKtriet of A» n ,r k'ing especially celebrated 
for these fe ,turi >. 

The n urn- of tl.e at • I.-nt capit il of Arme nia was Artaxata, 
or Artaxi *' ita. 1 h«* modem .site «.f tl.e town is uiiceitain. 
Mag’iiiicer:! rums ^t ill exist «.f 1 1.«- c* !*bi.it»*d ancient town 
of Ani. akfit 1 mil* - w.-r ..f t! •• iiinna'My of Kotclman. 
ia a phi; . p-ot« i f* d towards tie* >. and L. by a deep and 
impi'-aole ri..r- through whMi the rixer ArpateJui runs. 
Erzeroum *»r A v 7* :i a! Rum fauci'iitlV <iurln. and in Greek. 
lho"l>»*vqtu1l* > i' t! .* prim .pd pi i<*-of Turkish Armenia. 
S*.e liu/ij ;! h m. 

lb- Aim r.ice. wh-w r. itioi.al nine* is Hai. Haik, 
iTr H iik iii. ft rm-rl;. numbeiid si.hic* x.iuuj.iumi. but is now 
K'l'ned t<* hit!** ‘J.'MM i.‘ nn, distribut'd as tinder : — 

(’iv -i>h .. A Ihi-'h iu L'i'opi, . . Sull.hhO 

I us hid: A: 'i * > . • s 

'I ink* \ in L.:i* : • »«>0 

Pei-h:. Am • l i lJo.ono 

L!'*w 

'!!;•■ i ■ • nt r * 1 of jT'r.ityof tin- Ai in* n' m nationality. w lii< li 
f jniei’v lay .ik \t t ia- b.i-in i f Like Van. has ken grad- 
ually 'I •?•* .1 1 1 rinwards to li. m ighk urk“»d of tin- Ala- 
go/. .ii 'l f..*i:otis nan I't* ry of J>hmiad/iri. kith within tl.e 
Rt.'-mm f:< n: - r. 'lie- like th** roiiritry it -elf. has 

b ug i st i»- p.'.t *al unity, and is now. as tie* ak»\ i* 

tig T K ,, s will -icw. i ; . - T i ! l »ut* d m«-s t Ihi-rian, Turkish, 
and P-rs' r: .*• N* m i f !• — . ox.-r om--third <#f the 

[•'-'■pi- st- I f »:* to ii under t ]»•• Ottoman rub- about 
th* hr ,id t L tr*- in.* of tl *■ liupi.i.iti s and Am*-. 'Ilievare 

featniis. dre-s. and social 
hah t- a- by ti di-tin* t Car. -ti.m tv from the surrotiml- 
i?.g Kui-l'sh and 'lurki-.i MohaUiir:»->Jaris. with whom they 
t be <■ iM to » ii-'-y ir.urh p«*pul crity. '] h*-ir craft ami 
ar nt* i.i-s-i 1 i.i- beer me p»» \> rk tl ; and although there may 

hr- s« mt ;r ri in ti r- » J irgr s hrought against them, 

it nr.*,- r n. * J. nf tl.'it !ix* r n.oial tom- has he* n atlktcd 
by p',1/ i d s.-r-.niide to vihi./i tbi-v haw- k-wi lung 
Mibp • ?- 1. \.V>- ti.*: Jr w f 1 •- Anie iiiafis. *.f|i r the b« fc s 

of tie : i *b hi •« 1 1 t tur cd trade, which is now 
ain,o- -in. i . a M.* . i . 'Iky ur annulate ail the 


capital of tho country, so that tlie money market is ruled 
by them. The great influence thus injured to them 
naturally causes mutual heartburnings and rivalries 
amongst themselves, while against the common enemy 
they combino together, and spare no sacrifice for tho general 
weal. Surpassing others in shrewdness, the main object 
of the Armenian dealers is to purchase cheap wares of 
attractive appearance, and then retail them advantageously. 
( They often succeed in amassing great wealth, which, how- 
1 ever, they are always careful to conceal. Tlius capital is 
' hoarded up, and neither invested nor enjoyed. 

Timid and taciturn, they display at least an outward 
obedience to their rulers, whom they invariably despise. 
Naturally of a mild disposition, they' have scarcely ever 
[ sought to recover their independence by force of anus, 
j Sat kticd when allowed to pursno tho peaceful paths of 
commerce, they have ever shown themselves submissive to 
their fierce and warlike neighbours. They might even be 
said, of all Christian people, to sympathize most with tho 
Turks, whom they resemble in their earnest temper and 
frugal habits, and whose language they generally speak like 
a second inother-tongue. They have also some of the same 
social characteristics. Women among them are little* 
better oil’ than among the Moslems, being practically the 
drudges of the household. But while the sensual Turk 
often becomes the slave of his handmaiden, the Armenian 
man of business still remains the head of the family. All 
menial work is performed by the wife, who waits on her 
husband at his meals, which she never shares with him. 
Although unveiled indoors, ?.hc is never seen by strangers, 
even at entertainments, withdrawing to a room set apart 
h-r the purpose. This is usually raised a few feet above 
the large ccntial ball, and shut off by means of a wooden 
lattice, whence, without being seen, the women command 
a \ ie\v of the banquet below. r Betrothed from her child- 
hood by parental arrangement, a bride seldom obtains any 
sight of her future lord before their union. 

The sufferings inflicted upon Armenians under the 
Turks during five centuries have not been less sex ere than 
those which befell their fellow-subjects in Bosnia and Bul- 
garia; but they xvere less known to the worlJl, partly 
because their country lies far away out of the tiaveller's 
path, but especially because the Armenian, long trodden 
down, learned to look upon huflering as the kulge of his 
r ice. The chief condition of the Anglo-Turkish Conten- 
tion. signed -ith June, 1878, under which Great Britain 
hound herself to assist the Sultan in defending his territory 
in Armenia in the event of Any future Russian invasion, 
xx as that various urgent reforms slionld be made in the 
administration of the country; but none of them haxc cut 
k en carried out. 

Hittvry of Armenia . — The Armenians call the pn>- 
genitor of their nation and the first mler of their count rv 
Hafg or Haik, whose father they believed to have been 
Tnrgoina, the Thogarma of Scripture (Gen. x. 3), the son 
of Gomer and grandson of Japlieth ; his other sons being 
Ashkenaz and Riphat, both pregenitors of northern tribes. 
The early history of Armenia is a confused mass of tradi- 
tions, and tho Anodbians os a nation occupy no place in 
the early history «tAsi a. The country k-came partially 
subjected to the kifl|\of Persia, and a body of Armenians 
formed part of thPjwersian army in the expedition of 
Xerxes against Gredin tho year n.c. 480. 

About tho mlddlflf e jthe fourth century i».r. Valiey xvas 
upon the throne of tVWalg*. He assisted iMrius in his 
war with the Mocedoln*, but fell in bAttle in the year 
is.**. 328. Armenia iPmnia a Macedonian province, mid 
the first governor appMted by Alexander the Great was 
Mithrincs, a Persian. Iput in n.r. 317 the Armenian 
chief Ardxvaml or KrwJHl (Ardoates) headed a revolution 
against the reigning goxlrnor Ncoptolcinus, threw off the 
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Macedonian yoke, and maintained himself for thirty-three 
years as an independent sovereign. After his death the 
Armenians submitted to the supremacy of tho Selene i doe, 
until two Armenian nobles, Artaxias and Zariadras, availed 
themselves of the moment when Antiochus the Great was 
defeated by the Romans (ii.c. 190) to declare their 
country freo from its allegiance to tho Syrian kings. 
Armenia was at this epoch divided into two kingdoms — that 
« f Armenia Minor on the western, and that of Armenia 
Major on the eastern side of the Euphrates. In Armenia 
Minor the descendants of Zariadras continued to rule till 
the fall of Mithridntcs; thenceforward the country became 
attached to one or the other of the neighbouring states, ami 
in the reign of Vespasian was made a Roman province. 

After having been for many years an object of contention 
between the Romans and tho Parthians, Armenia was in 
\.i>. 2:12 conquered by Ardcshir, find of the Sassanidc 
kings of Persia, and tin* country remained subject to this 
dynasty till Dertad or Tiridiitos, the son of Khosrn, and 
the only survivor of the Arsaeide family, supported by a 
Roman army, made it free again. Early in the fourth 
century Tiridates and many of the Armenian nobility were 
converted to Christianity by St. Gregory, whom Pope Syl- 
vester I.. in a. i>. 319, confirmed as pon till’ of Armenia. The 
com ersion of Constantine to the Christian faith occurred 
about the same time. This circumstance, while estab- 
lishing friendly relations between the Greek empire and 
Armenia, exposed the latter country to the i 11 c leased 
hatred of the heathen government of Persia. New dis 
turhances ensued, till (a.i>. 3^7) Theodosius the Great ; 
mtered into a compact with the Persian king Sapores, by 
which the eastern part of Armenia was to belong to Persia, 
am 1 tlie western part to the Roman empire. ] 

After the fall of the Snssanide dynasty in (132, Armenia 
became the scene of conflict between the* Greek and the 
vising Mohammedan cmpiie. In 885, during the caliphate 
• if Mutawakkel, an Arabian army conquered Armenia. 
Many of the principal nobles were brought .to Bagdad, 
where the greater number of them were forced to become 
converts to the Mohammedan religion. Not long after- 
wards the country became nn object of contest between the 
Byzantine empire and the Seljuk Turks. Gagik, the 
last of the Bagrat ido kings, was treacherously killed (1079). 
and Armenia, though .still partially go\ erned by native 
princes, became mainly dependent on the Greek empire, 
while in the northern provinces tho Turks, and in the 
southern parts the Kurds, encroached upon its limits. 

Prom the year 1220 Georgia and Armenia suffered much 
from tho incursions of tho Mongols, which continued till 
near tho end of the thirteenth centurv. 


rather than endure cruel persecutions in the land of their 
fathers, spread themselves all over Asia and Europe. An 
early as the year 1331 Armenian refugees came to Kainenz 
in the Lausitz (Lusatia). Others followed the Ottoman 
conquerors to Constantinople (llf>3), whcic the grand 
seignior gave them a patriuirli. They were will leeeived 
in Russia, where numbers established themschc* at Xew- 
Nakhehivan, on the Don, at Moscow, and at St. lYtrNmig. 
In 1G05 12,000 families were led forcibly away from 
Armenia into Persia by the command of Shall Abbas. 
They settled at Julfa, oik* of the submit of Ispahan, giving 
to this quarter of tho city tin* name of tle ii city, Julfa, 
on the Ar.wi, ill Armenia. Many who still remained at 
Tanriz, Erzeroum, Kars, and Baya/.id subsequently with- 
drew to the Russian province* south of the Caucasus. 

1 Armenian merchants are established in India, on the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago, in Singapoic. in Afghanistan, 
j Persia, in every part of Asia Mima, in Syria ami Egypt, 
and in nearly all the count lies of Europe. Almost every 
, important fair or mart, from Leipzig and London to Bombay 
and Calcutta, is visited by them. Originally a btuve and 
warlike people, they haw* become distinguished for their 
peaceful character, .mil their submissiveness to the govern 
incut of every countiy in wlii« h they liu*. 

'lhe Armenian Innguntje is ou*i charged with con- 
sonants. Resides many lmlo Germanic loots, it shows 
analogies to the Finnic dialects of Siberia and other 
languages of nortl.mi Asia. The giaininnr is excessively 
complicated : film the uoitbern languages of Eiu ope it 
has an article attaelad to the end of w < hL. It does not. 
distinguish the gemleis. The d • Iciision has ten eases in 
the singular and plmal: and n. .r conjugation of the 
vi *i hs we find a corresponding copiousness n% inflections. 
The ancient nr litnarv Aimeniau is *0 different in its 
grammar and struct tin* from the present Armenian that it 
may be considered as a dead language. In good Armenian 
authors, of any age nr country, no diversity of dialect is 
observable. The ronsti notion resembles that of the Greek 
language. Into tin* modern Armenian many foreign words 
have been introduced, especially from the Turkish; ths 
grammar is altered, and the eonstuiction of sentences is 
modelled after the fashion of tin* Tiukcdi langmgc. 

I There has long exi^tul sit Venice a congregation of 
Armenian monks, who publish woiks on religion, theology, 
literature, and science. They dwell 011 tho little island of 
San Laznro, and call themsilws Mekhitaristcs, which name 
■ they derive from that of their f minder. Peter Mekhitar, 
who fixed himself at Venice in 1717. The monks lufce a 
printing office well stocked with Armenian types, and have 
I issued many impmtunt and rau* works. Their editions 


After the fall of tho Rngratide dominion in Armenia [ are universally admitted to be the best and most correct. 


proper, Rupen, a relative of tho last king, fled with his Av.mi:niax Clinton. Tho Anneiiian Christians adopt 
family into Phrygia, and established an Armenian prinei- the Apostolic, the Nicieau, and the Athnnosion Creeds, 
pality in the Taurus Mountains, north of Cilieia, which , hut reject the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon, and 
gradually extended its Itoundarics to tho coast of the! follow the doetiines of Eutyches and of the Monophysites, 


Mediterranean Sea. It soon derived importance from the j in admitting but one nature in the person of Christ — that 
services which its princes rendered to tho monarch.* of ' he is God only; this is, in the rite of their church, svmboli- 


Europo during tin* crusades. Leon 
1183 till 1219, was in 1198 crown 
Archbishop Conrad of Mainz, who vvi 
pose by the German emperor, Henna 
tiuus 111.; and a crown was likewiS 
the Greek emperor Alexius. Tho 3 
dom continued till the latter part ofl 
The last king, Leon VI., was in m 
the Mamelukes of Egypt, and afjfl 
dcred ns an exile through Eurfl 
in 1398. U 

Tho Mamelukes wero soon obliSd 
over Cilicia and part of ArmonuJpn 
Tho Armenians, now a nation wfho 


11 U, who reigned from 
rncBking of Cilieia bv 
wBKent for that pur- 
-jfl 1 ., and Pope Cailes- 
i^Kresented to him by 
^Bio- Armenian king- 
fourteenth century. 
■5 taken prisoner by 
■a long captivity wau- 
B, And died at Paris 

Id to yield up their rule 
proper to tho Ottomans, 
liout a country or home. 


rally expressed by the use of red w ine, timnixcd with water, 
in the Lord's Supper. They asseit that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father only. They have file seven 
sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church — Baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, Confirmation, Matrimony, Consecration of 
Priests, Confession of Sins, and Extreme Unction. They 
admit tho dort line of the trnnsuhstantiation of the bread 
and wine used in the Lord's Supper, which they administer 
under both forms to laymen as well as to ecclesiastic?, 
though deviating from the rite adopted by other Christian 
sects, by dipping the bread into the wine. At baptism 
they sprinkle three times and as often dip, and confirmation 
is conjoined with it. Extreme unction is administered to 
ecclesiastics alone, and immediately after death, instead of 
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before, as in tlie Roman Catholic Church. The worship of 
saints is believed in, but not the doctrine of purgatory. 
There are more fast* than in the Greek Church, hut fewer 
festival*. I>i\ ine service is often held at night. Mass 
is always celebrated in the old Armenian language, but 
pre.uhiiig is carried on in the new. The head of the 
church, whose title is Katlu-likcis, resides at Etshmiadzin, 
a nnm.i^teiT near Erivan, the capital of Russian Armenia, 
and to this place every Armenian is expected to make a 
pilgrimage once in hi* life. 

The Armenian clergy arc divided into monastics and 
seculars*. The former (under which class are comprised 
patriarch*. aichl>i>h*'p>, hi-hops, doctors, monks, and 
hermits-) lixo in celibacy: the secular clergy, /.p. the 
officiatin' priest*, are permitted and advised to innrry 
< nee. but are not allowed t*> do so a second time. The 
Armor. 1 m Church din 1 .* not acknowledge the supremacy of 

t lit? JMJii*. 

ARMENTI±RES. a town in France, i:i the depart- 
ment of Nurd, ou tin* riur Lxs. i» milrs by railway M.W. 
from Lille. It is a busy nun uf u-turing place : the chief 
product* are h*ct-r«ot sugar, t ihle linen, ticking, hosiery, 
lice, printed cilicie*. tbixcn and cotton xarn, tulle, &»\ 
T},'*ti'«n Is eh* in and w • 11- built ; it In* an actix»* romnuTct* 
in it* imlustri il pn-duct*. and in u*rii, w ; ne, brandy, di.c. 
Popubit'on. 1P.IHMI. 

ARMIN, ROBERT. a favourite comic actor and small 
nuth-'r. was a c*«n*e:iij»*-i ny * f Shak^pcare. and a member 
if th»* sime (nin]>a:iy i f pia\<i*. Arinin was a pupil of 
the u* let* r T irb-ti-u. xxb” «1 i**tl in l.V*S; he was in 
Sc< t’ ir.'i mi >>\.,‘ of the \ Nit" paid t>» that country hv the 
Eng!.* 1 ! a*. t« r*: he or»* < f ti>«* p> iyer> lit- n-ed bx King 
Janies ..a 1 ms aer. «.sj'..n t*» the English tl:n i'e in 1 #J*»3 ; and 
the lit-*: j uMii .f,:« n th.i* i* o-rtahily 1:* appealed in 
lGi*!*. in n»st fi'li»- *■: >’> iksp'ure he i' named as one 
*■? t 1 e at t. T"* wh«» had phm.l in tin* gr**it poet’s dramas. 
Hi* : .i.a { al * t *nlywi»iks wen* the following: — ” Tin: 
lull m Tiyh r and hi* Bov.’PUgi (r* printed 1 h 1 iO ; a 
\o\el of Str ip'irola. n nd»*n*d into doggerel English verse: 
;;A N 't < f Mu.nics.*’ IG'**: ** 11k* History of tin* Two 
Maids of M« ivclai-kc." a diamt. printed in ltJO'.i. 

ARMEN IANS. N-e Aiimimi's, .1 Artif.fs. 

ARMIN'TOS, JACOBUS, th.-fouml.r.if the theological 
system eallrd aft** 1 * h:m AriniriiamMii. xxu* born at Oude- 
watM' (i •id Watt rim tie* Y****l. in South Holland, in 136U. 


undertook the task, and commenced a carcfvl examination 
of the points in dispute, but Boon found there was more in 
them for consideration than ho had at first supposed. The 
more ho thought upon the matter the more ho became 
convinced that the views he had hitherto maintained were 
erroneous, and this change in liis opinions soon begun to 
appear in bis 6ermons and expositions of the Scripture. 
Ilis orthodoxy began to be suspected, but ho was not fully 
drawn into public controversy until his appointment, in 
1603, to the professorship of divinity at the University of 
Leyden. Here ho had for a colleague Francis Uomanis, a 
fen id Calvinist, with whom Arminius soon came into open 
collision; and in 1604 there commenced a controversy 
between these two divines which aroused the most intense 
excitement, and ultimately divided the Protestant Church 
of the United Provinces. The dispute wits waged with 
bitterness; and although in 1606 a general synod was 
convened to allay the strife, and in 1608 a public confer- 
ence was held between Arminius mid Gomarus. the conflict 
j was still raging when Arminius died on tho 19th October, 
1609. His life had undoubtedly been shortened by tho 
controversy in which he had been engaged, for though .i 
bran* and determined defender of what he felt to In* the 
truth. In* was of n mild and Amiable disposition, and felt 
keenly the bitterness with which he had been assailed. 

After his death his followers gained in st length and 
courage, and in 1610 they embodied their principles in a 
Remonstrance which they presented to the Conference of 
the states of the Hague the following year. The fixe 
points insisted on in this document are in substance as 
folloxv.s: — 1. That God has made an eternal denee to 
bestow salvation on all who believe in Christ, and to inflict 
everlasting punishment on all who should refuse to do so. 
L\ Thai the atonement made by Christ is siitlicirnt for all 
men, but its efficacy is only extended to those that helicxe. 
3. That man being in a fallen state he cannot of hi* own will 
exercise saxing faith, but needs the regenerating influence of 
the Holy Spirit. 4. That though all good in man proceeds 
from Pivine grace, yet this grace may be resisted bv the 
will of those who arc impenitent, b. That believers are 
able by tbc aid of the Holy Spirit to resist, and conquer 
sin, but that the question as to whether they may fall from 
a state of grace and finally perish must await a further 
and fuller examination of the Scriptures. The latter point 
was soon afterwards decided in the aflirmatixe. 


Hi** r* il r.uu- w.i^ .Lmn*- Hanmawii. but following the 
di't'M I is d iv 1 •* Latiniz-d >. His father, a cutler 
by fr.ei**. *1 "1 wl • n hi* w is but a i hi!*: : but by the assist 
•line uf ! is fii* mis. who had a Liirh opinion of bis abilities. 

he was educated tiist at I'tieeht and Lit den. and after - 
ward- it tiein xi. where be rectived in*tnntion from the 
i* !• b:.i!**d l'wa. Here lie so* n gax** grr.it o{h*nce by his 
* ’itiiU*..i*:!e d» fcliee of the pbili by of Peter Ranm*. 
xxi.'.ch xx.i-* < j.jK.'icil to tbit <f Aristotle, .it tb.it time 
i eg »] d**'l .it (jeu.'XM biiiig beyond ciituNm. He was in 
cu: s..qn. i.en oblig* *l to b * x ** (ienexa for I»a*h\ where, bis 
I a: 0 - 1. axing p.""dcd him. th** univi r-ity oil* ie*l him the 
ilegrieof »b ctor gratis, an 1 a uour xx!ii*h he declined on 
.w* • imt « f bis yo itb. Here be studied under (irvineim, 
an*i aft*' a tine* r* turned to Amsterdam. In 1/ixn he 
xvas npjioiutfd minister «<f one of tin* cbnrelies theie. in 
xxli'dt otbee h" continued with a giadnully increasing 
reputation for tl.e next tiftei-n xear*. Huriiig this time 
be was apf^infed to remodel the xx bole* educational system 
of the town, a ta*k be executed to the universal satisfaction. 
He was an el* quent preacher and a faithfnl pastor, and 
xvas uistinguisbed Udh for liis fidelity to duty and ids 
kn'wioi/e of theology. His fame in the latter respect 
was Vi '/.i it, that be uas solicited by some of the professoi-H 
of ti. , v. ‘*nci* to r**ply to the att.uk that lm*l been made 
the dominant Calx iiihm by Richard Koornhert. He 


The old Calxdnist party in their turn set forth their 
xiuxvs in a’ Counter-remonstrance, in wbieli they assei led 
plainly the doctrines of absolute predestination and repro- 
bation. The dispute moon merged into party politics ; ami 
sex oral of tho leading Arminians were put to death, while 
others were imprisoned. 

The states-gcneral ordered tho whole controversy to bu 
1 submitted to a national synod, which was held at Port 
(1618-10), and xvliich was attended by represent at m-i 
from England, Scotland, tho Netherlands, Hesse, Bremen, 
the Palatinate, wl Switzerland. At this' synod the 
doctrines of tho N&n ter- remonstrants were adopted and 
embodied, and theMiiiinians were found guilty of corrupt- 
ing theology nwHtfjdding pestilent errors. Some, 300 
Arminians xverc Smiled from their paatorates, and all 
who xvould not suWait were exiled. Under Frcdcrick- 
Henry, howcx r cr, tUkmext stadtholder (1630) the exiles 
xverc recalled, and Iv f years later they opened a college at 
Amsterdam, in xvhiqQpeir system of theology was taught 
by Episcopus. 

Thus estabh'Rhed organized they remained as a 
section of tho Protes Church in Holland, and their 

opinion* under tho ii ice of time have become much 

more liberal and ad' ted. They now Reek, by tho 
rejection of creeds and ifcBsions, tho free interpretation 
of the Bible, and a stroi insistence upon the necessity of 
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lending an uptight mid moral life, to unite Christians into 
nno brotherhood notwithstanding differences of belief mid 
modes of worship. Their numbers at the present timo are 
very small, but their distinctive opinions are very widely 
spread among the members of other churches. 

In England the Woslcyan Methodists and many of the 
Baptists hold Arminiim views, which are also found even 
among the various Calvinistic churches and Roman Catholics. 
The works of Arminius were published in Latin in 1631, 
forming n single 4to volume. They were partly translated 
into English by James Nichols in 1825 and 1828, in two 
vols. 8 vo. 

AR'MXSTICX, a mutual agreement to suspend hostili- 
ties between two armies or nations at war. It is genera 1 ly 
proposed when an endeavour to form a treaty of peace is 
being made, and sometimes when both parties are exhausted. 
It. is usually planned at a congress of representatives of the 
hostile powers, and during its operation they remain most 
strietly at peace, ns in the «ase of the war between Ger- 
many and Denmark in 1864, in which an armistice was 
; '.greed on during the sitting of the London Congress. The 
desiie of an armistice for a temporary purpose — such as to 
bury the dead after a battle — is indicated by the hoisting of 
a white tlag. 

ARMOR ICA, ARMOR ICA CIVITATES, the 

name given in the timo of Cmsar to the maritime districts 
of Ucltic Caul, situated between the mouth of the Ligeris 
(Loire') and that of the Sequana (Seine); the word is do- 
med from the Celtic ar »aor, which means “ near the sea.” 
That tract of country was occupied by several tribes, the 
Yfieti, Osismii, Curiosolitcs, Khedoncs, Calctcs, &c„ who 
f( rmed a sort of confederacy. They bad :i considerable 
lli ct. with which they carried nu trade with the opposite 
coast of Britain. 

In the middle of the fifth century thousands of Britons, 
driven from their native country by tho incursions of the 
JWtM, eiossed the Channel, and sought refuge in Armorica. 
I revb immigrants continued to pour in from Britain, until 
the country began to be called Brctaignc or Bretagne, and 
Ihu people Bretons. The Council of Tours, held in 567, 
in on»* of its canons makes a distinct ion between the Breton 
and the Roman inhabitants of Armorica. The rulers were 
styled Counts of Bretagne. The country was finally sub- 
dued by Charlemagne, but the name of Armorica had long 
bofore this event been superseded bv that of Bretagne. 

ARMOUR. is a general term for any defensive habit 
worn to protect the wearer from the attack of an enemv. 
Harms* is a name formerly applied in this country to 
armour in the aggregate. In the sacred writings we find 
the shield, helmet, and breastplate mentioned at a very 
«arly period; and greaves, or armour for the legs, are 
named among the armour of Goliath. Homer mentions 
Jiem, and his descriptions of the breastplate of Agamem- 
non, tho shield of Achilles, and the golden armour of 
ClnncuH, indicate the highly- decorat eL character of much 
ancient aritiour. Among tho more civgifed ancient nations 
brass, iron, and other metals were usflnn its fabrication ; 
hut we also read of leathern armour J possibly armour of 
skms only, ns used hv the Libyans an^Hrsians ; and among 
the Egyptians, according to Xeno^Ki, metallic armour 
was confined to kings and noblcsjSilo the common sol- 
diery wore quilted linen for heh^H, and carried large 
wooden shields. The same mntor^Mras used occasionally 
for other pieces of armour, for^Krodotus describes a 
breastplate of linen, on which ^Kires of animals were 
woven, and which was omamentMwith cotton thread and 

Tho complete Roman armomflonsisted of tho helmet, 
shield, loriea, and greaves. TW loriea was originally of 
leather, but in the time of Scrvtt Tullius the whole of tho 
Roman body armour was of brm. The Roman loriea was 


frequently enriched on the abdomen with embossed figures, 
on the breast with a gorgonV head by way of amulet, on 
the shoulder plates with scrolls of thunderbolts, and on tho 
leather border which covered tin* tops of tho lambrequins 
(or pendant Haps) with lions* head**; and these were funned 
of the precious metals. Each Roman legion had its own 
device marked upon its shields. In the time of Trajan the 
loriea was shortened, being c ut straight round abo\e the 
hips. A bronze breast and hack plate of this kind arc 
preserved in the British Museum, upon the front of the 
former of which one of the paps of th*- la east still remains, 
like a high button, to which were fastened the shoulder 
plates which held the hark and breast together. 

The early Britons appear to have used no armour except 
the shield; but many of the Anglo-Saxons, according to 
A neu rin, a British hard, wore loriea! of leather and f»mr- 
eomered helmets, having probably derived them from the 
Romans. I IcngNt wore scale nriuoni : hut the Anglo-Saxon 
soldiers appear in drawings of the cij.tli eentuiy with no 
armour besides the shield and helmet, and armed with the 
sword and spear. Other armour was subsequently adopted, 
hut its weight was found to Im* a great impediment to 
ac tivity, lienee when Harold, in luiiy, obtained immediate 
and decisive success o\cr the Wrkli. it vv.is owing to tin* 
change of armour among hi*» v.hiiei". Jfe had observed 
that these mountaineers could not be pursued to their t.ist- 
nesses by his troops when clad in ringed tunics, and he 
therefore commanded then, to use tla ir .'indent leather 
suits, which would not impede their activity. 

The Danes, on tluir first appcai'am e m England, soein 
to have bad no armour beyond i bio.ul collar or thorax of 
flat rings, and leather greaves, , i. ♦her shin-piece*; hut 
about the time of Canute they luopted, probs^dy fmm tile 
Norman", a tunic with a hood and long ibexes, and ihnustt* 
or pantaloons, which covered the feet, all of these being 
coated with perforated lozenges of steel. called, from their 
resemblance to the meshes of a net. nuidts or unite? is, 
11 ley wore aiso a rounded conical helim t or skull-cap. with 
a round knob under which was paint'd the i ays of a star 
on its ap«*\; and a large broad nasal, to which the hood, 
being drawn up oxer the mouth, was attached, so as Vo 
leave nothing but tin eves expose, 1. The shield remained 
as before, and the weapons weie spears, swords, and battle- 
axes or hipelilles. 

From the period of the Conquest H-als (< specially those 
of our kings) and monumental effigies furnish abundant 
evidence as to the changes which took place in the fashion 
of armour. The Conqueror himself appears oil his s«il in 
a luuberk apparently of rings set edgewise: and in the 
Baycux tapestry ring armour forming both breeches amt 
jacket is represented. This Sir S. Mew rick supposes to he 
the haubergeon, which is apparently distinct from the tunic 
or hauberk. 

Th o chain l tie which resembles in shape a Tartar 
cap, being a cone which projects beyond the head, appears 
for the first time upon the seal of Rufus; and Ugulntvd 
armour , which consisted of little plates covering cr.Ji other 
in the manner of tiles, and sewn upon a hauberk without 
sleeves or hood, appears during the reign of Stephen, 
towards the close of which the nasal of the he]|uct seems 
to have been disused. Henry II. is represented on his seal 
in a flat-ringed hauberk and a conical helmet without a 
nasal; hut the flat rings gave wav soon after the com- 
mencement of his reign, and the hauberk with rings set 
edgewise came into fashion. The shield also became shorter, 
and more angular on each side at the top. The second seal 
of Richard I. presents a cylindrical helmet, surmounted by 
his badge, the Plant a genista or broom plant, and having 
an aventaille or visor to protect the face. The great seal 
of John affords tho first example of an English king wear- 
ing the surcout, which is supposed to liAvo originated with 
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the crusaders, for the double purpose of distinction and soon after the accession of James I., and in the latter part 
veiling the iron armour, which became very hot when ex- of his reign the jambs, or steel coverings for the legs, were 
posed to the direct rav& of the sun. almost wholly laid aside.' 1 

Pourpointcrie or pour pointing, which consisted of padded For some considerable period previous to the time of 
work elaborately stitched, appears first in the great seals of James I. the passion for plate armour — which reached its 
Henry ITT., where the hauberk and cliansses seem to be highest development about the end of the fifteenth century 
of this description. Some changes appear also in the helmet, — had been steadily declining. As the sixteenth century 
which in his second seal is cylindrical, and has an avcntaillu advanced the decadence of armour began to bo evidenced 
perforated for sight and breath, made to open and shut by by its assimilation to the forms of dress and prevailing 
hinges and a cla^p. The knights or heavy cavalry of this fashions of tho time. Mere surface ornamentation was 
period were wholly coveted with mail, the fare and left hand more and more regarded; fluted, laminated, and puffed 
excepted. A manuscript of this reign represents knights suits became fashionable, and tho gradual disuse of armour 
in armour of g.unboised or padded work, with surcoats and i was foreshadowed by tho increasing uso of fire-arms, 
greaves or shin-pi. ecs of steel. Armour of interlaced rings, I against which it afforded no sufficient protection. Tho 
which did not rcqniic to be sewn to an under garment, and | knights of the fifteenth century, and the armourers who 
was piohably brought fimn the East hy the crusaders, was j accoutred them, did their best to make a stand against 
introduced in the leign of Richard II.; in which also the ! employing fire-arms in warfare, but tho introduction of 
chanfrun, or r.rniour of the horse’s head, appears for the I tho musket may he said to have put tlio coup tic yracu 
lir^t time. j to armour and old-fashioned chivalry. King Charles I. 

Considerable improvements were made in armour during j is continually represented in armour ; and he took great 
the reigns of Kdw. nd 1.. II., and 111. AiUttts, or shoulder- ; pains to bring about some uniformity in tho fashion of 
pieces, woic introduced in that «»f Edward I., and in the , armour among his officers and soldiers, but only as a mat- 
following n ign mixed aunotir, partly of plate and partly j ter of fashion. Soon after the riso of the Protectorate we 
of mail, was in vogur. Armun* dc fir was a distinctive find the helmet and cuirass only worn, except some armour 
name appiitd to plate-aimour, wnich was frequently i to the knees, which continued for a short time. The 
decorated with mu h -pb ud*-ur as. t>y exciting the cupidity \ cuirass nud a kind of helmet are still retained in the royal 
td enemies, to endanger the wein-r. Froissart tells of a 1 regiments of Life Guards, and also in one or two similar 
knight who. h.wing been taken prisoner, was afterwards ' regiments in the armies of France and Germany, but more 
put to death fur ills beautiful nimniir. MnmelU rw. or i for show than use. 

pieces put upon the hi cast, and fium which chains de- | Some remarks on the ancient mode of putting on armour, 
srended.oni t<> tl.i twiad-hdi and the other to the scabbard. 1 communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by Sir Samuel 
appear about th s tim**. It w.b ru*toi»iary in the time of Merrick, unravel, by the help of ancient documents, what 
Edward IL tu wt lr ti.e r*«i /</<**< or Mirout. ornamented , was previously an enigma. The knight began with his feet 
with the warri.i i/ aims, nwr tin- anm-m. One of the and clothed upward — viz. 1, his sabatynes or steel clogs ; 
earliest ex »:npb s , f the Intj-h tim t. surmounted by its 2. the greaves or shin-pieces; 3, the misses or tliigli- 
erest. • ci i;r.s in !in>i:uifi* nt of > ir Oliver Ingham, who pieces; 4, the breech of mail; 5, the tuillettcs or over- 
died i:i 1.) Id. Mu. abb* u^ts attached t« • the bncimt*. lapping pieces below the waist; t», the breastplate or 
or b.irin-*>ba;» «i .-ku’d-i nps. .semi to have been introduced ■ cuirass; 7, the vambraers or covers for the anus ; 3, the 
in the reign of Edward 111.; and the iiiuuturient of Hum- rcre braces or arricre-bras, the covering for the remaining 
phr.-y lit- llohu 1 .. carl of lb id. mi. of tin* date of 13iJ7. part of tho ann to the shoulder; If. the gauntlets; In, 
prf*ent< the 1 i>t sp,., Iiii.-n f pi ite armour with ttots, or then the dagger was hung; 11, the short sword ; 12, the 
oVeiiappMig pbi* s tu co\cr the ubd.iiiK*n, which did not cloak or coat, which was worn over tho armour ; 13, tin* 
become genera; 1 . 1 . 11 I th** tim» of Il.-mv V. Increased bacinet ; 1 1, the long sword; 15, tho pennoncel, licld in 
ornament was a cl: r.u t*'ii*tii’ of the armour of the reigns . the left hand ; lfi, the shield. 

if Rn h.ud II. ai..l Hcnrv IV., about winch time Italian In each of tho leading European capitals there arc col- 
aniionnrs w»’»* much employed by the English nobility, lections of armour and of arms, illustrating their progress 
Ghain-mail app< ais to have bcrn t ntuely disused soon after from wry early times. The best public collection on view 
14«#; compltie armour oi plate, of which a fine .specimen in England is that in tho Tower of London, consisting 
is afforded by tie- « ifigy of Kuhuid ileaudiamp, carl of of no less than (iOUU examples; while that of Llewelyn 
Warwick, who died in 1 130. supei.-eding it. lil.ick annum Meyriek, at Goodrich Court, is perhaps the best private 
was often used .it this period for lnouiniug. Immense collection in tho world. 

elbow-plate* form a distiiiguMriiig featuie in armour from ARMOUR PLATES* In these modem days the 
the reign of Edward IV. to that of Henry VIII. Plate- coat of. mail appears to have shifted from soldiers to ships, 
armour attaints its highest perfection about the reign of ; which are now, for' defensive purposes, dad all o\er in 
Kir hard III., and one of th** finest suits preened in the ! numerous inches solid “armour.” This consisted, in 
luwr of London. uei'oiiijMiiii'd by a chanfion. mona-faiie, j the first inst&nceJjJn a complete plating of iron 4} inches 
and puitr.ll. for arming the horse, belonged to Henry VIII. j thick; and vcsBeMup protected were regarded as invulncr- 
In his rngn tinted rumour was ori asmnally used, a 1 able. ImprovemSi in the manufacture of heavy guns, 

which h .supposed to hate originat'd in Germany. The ' however, rendercqMicccssary to increase tho thickness of 
l.tl.'ij't ^nmt-d ttn* form *f the 1 m id, but pR^-nted a , ships’ armour; anoBte duel between ordnance and armour 
Siiliei.t angle in float. 'Die breastplate was globular, and , plates went on Uliflwie latter consisted of 2H inches of 
lambat*. or stc* 1-plates to pn>t*.rt the thighs when on i iron backed hy 12 inBo of solid teak. The 31-ton gun, 
horseback, were adupted. A gnat deal of the armour of however, proved itsllijity to send a large projectile coin- 
this period had <!*■■. ices, anns, dLe.. stamped or engraved j pletely through this IplienM armament, and even 100-tou 
upon it; and some was damn^juinKe.^ or inlaid with gold, i guns were constnictec^Klt was at first, therefore, proposed 
I he alterations wtre chiefly thou; of ornain-ut. i to increase the iron flb solid yard in thickness, with a 

In the reign of Edward VI. a slight change took place j corresponding addition^kthe timber backing ; but a vessel 
in the form of the bie.v.tpl itc, which was again a little * so terribly weighted wild be seriously hampered by the 
chang'd "ii the r* ign of Mary. During Elizabeth’s reign ' mere burden of its own Vnour, to say nothing of the huge 
n*» gn .t alt* ralii.ii took pl.u e. Kut armour cap~a-pie % . engines necessary to giV speed to such a monster, tla» 
K' 1 ^ ft'Wiutl Miyiv.k, *• began to fall into disrepute \ hundreds of tons of coaFshe must carry, her four guns 
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of 100 ton9 Cfih, with their projectiles of nearly a ton 
weight apiece, and powder charges, each of which resembles 
a sack of potatoes. 

Tho gunmakers were consequently scoring a victory, 
when steel camo to tho aid of armour, and it was found 
that the thickne^ of the latter might be considerably re- 
duced, and yet defy tho biggest gnn. Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth was amongst the first in the fluid in this emergency. 
He devised plates of mild steel sufficiently hard to break 
up and destroy any projoctiles that might strike them, and 
yet so tough that they would not crack or splinter under 
Mio terrific blows. Sir Joseph had already manufactured 
tin* toughest known shell — that is, the shell that would go 
through the thickest armour uninjured, and explode on the 
other side ; and his armour of “ mild steel ” was capable of 
breaking up his own shells. It was made up of a number 
of rings of compressed steel imbedded in material of so 
mild a nature that it would not crack. The expense of 
this sort of aimonr, however, was a very serious matter. 
Iron plates cost about .€00 a ton, and us the Whitworth 
plate could not be produced for less than £200 a ton, it 
seemed that the richest nations could scarcely afibrd the 
luxury of an ironclad invulnerable to modern artillery. 

More recently, a Sheffield firm produced compound 
plates of iron and steel, which, while lighter and cheaper 
than thine wholly of steel, were of equal strength, and 
were in some respects superior for their purpose, the si ai- 
ling and splitting, to which steel seems liable on the impact 
of shot, being obviated by the compound plate. Great 
difficulty was at first experienced in forming ail effectual 
Wild of the two, the steel sometimes dropping oil' after a 
few shots. This was overcome by pouring the steel while 
molten upon the iron plate while the latter was at a red 
heat. The surface of the iron became partly fused, and 
the two plates became firmly and inseparably united bv a 
zone of semi-steel. A plate 14 inches' thick, formed of !* 
inches iron and f> inches steel, is found to ha\e extraordi- 
nary resisting power. Shots which would go almost through 
2 1 -inch iron plates simply “ splashed ” ujmjii the surface of 
the compound one. The very eoinpleto command, more- 
over, which it was possible to maintain over tho manufac- 
ture of steel, so ns to modify it to any tensile strength, 
enabled the Admiralty to adopt with safety armour-plates 
of less than 14 inches for many portions of the vessels now 
built. See Navy. 

It w.w only by numerous and costly experiments that 
this result was arrived ut. In the preparation of the 
armour-plate tho iron backing was at first 9 inches in 
thickness, upon which 5 inches of liquid steel, high in 
carbon, was poured, making a total of 14 inches. The 
compound plate was gradually rolled down fk 9 inches — 
that is, JJj inches of steel upon f»J inches of iron — which, for 
experimental purposes, was its finished thickness ami pro- 
portion of metals. When subjected ti^ypt by t^ol2-toii 
9-inch gun, the steel surface was founflft bo so hard that 
a Pal User chilled shot was seen to splaXuxpn its surface 
and to break up into innumcrablo fraj^^K. in no case 
did a projectile succeed in working ^Hny through the 
armour, but in every instance radial cm K were produced, 
extending sometimes beyond tho stc^Bueo anil reaching 
to tho edge. These cracks were a jBnifest weakness in 
tho otherwise formidable plate, bjHthe genius of the 
manufacturers proved equal to tho^Be. Another series 
of experiments took place with pla^Bvhich, after rolling, 
were specially treated by some pcct^V process for the pur- 
poso of giving extra toughness anbll as hardness. The 
new plates were 11 indies thick ,^P which tho steel face 
varied from 2} to 3} inches InMepth. Each one was 
fired at three times with the Aton 9-inch gun, with 
charges of 50 lbs. pebble powder Bid Palliscr chilled pro- 
jectiles weighing 258 lbs., at a Ago of 30 feet. In the 


case of the plate with a steel facing 3£ inches deep, three 
very fino hair cracks were produced by the first two shots 
fired. They were, however, of very" limited extent, and 
stopped short at the iron. The effect of the third shot 
was most remarkable of all. In those experiments the 
molecules of the steel were set in violent diminution by 
the two first discharges, as was proved by the ringing of tho 
metal, and as the plate had neither time to cool nor to 
arrive at a state of rest before the third blow was delivi red,' 
the final round invariably inflicted the greatest amount 
of harm, both by producing cracks itself and by extending 
and developing those made by the former blows. In the 
case in question, however, the third shot produced no 
cracks whatever, and left the face of the steel in precisely 
the condition it was left by the previous shot, with the ex- 
ception of the exact indent made hv the shot itself, which 
penetrated inches and rebounded. At the hack of the 
plate three bulges, each } of an inch high, showed tho 
spots which the shot had stiuek; but beyond this no indi- 
cations of damage were to he seen. Compound armour 
thus, while cheaper than that made cntinly of steel, 
answers quite as effectively the gieat end of armour plates, 
viz. to prevent peuetiation by hi caking up the shot upon 
impact and before it lias, consequently, had time to com- 
plete its wmk upon the plate; and, by the superior tough- 
ness of the iron hacking, to ancst the disintegiation of tlu» 
plate itself arising from frequently repeated blows. 

ARMS, in a general sense, include all kinds of weapons, 
whether of olleiice or defence. 'I he latter are treated of 
under Aumim i:, and of many of the funner luller details am 
given in such articles as Gi n\ . • i:i>, dtc. The how and 

arrow (treated of under Audi Kit 1 ) was among the earliest 
of offensive weapons, and the Si. INC. (which noticed 
in that article) pci haps comes next in i^iiiit of antiquity. 
The principal anus of the Jews were swords, daggers, 
sprais, javelins, bows, ariows. and slings; they also used 
axes and maces as weapons uf w.u. 

Tlie earliest metallic weapons wire, according to Homer 
and llesioil, of Coppei, pnh.ips haidened with till. Tho 
word is commonly ti.uisl.ited brass, but the compound 
metal now known by that name can luridly he ineuiif. 
Sharp stones wen*, however, much us«d in cmly times, a* 
they still au* among haihaious nations, instead of metal, 
especially for the heading of .mows; and spears headed 
with the hoi us of the or antelope, arc mentioned 

by Herodotus as used by the Ethiopians. 

Among the Greeks the foot-soldiers were divided into 
hoplitaii who wore annour, and earned broad shields uml 
long spears; p*ihn\ the light troops, who wore no other 
armour than a helmet, and writ* armed vvitli darts, bows 
and arrows, or slings ; and prltattaL an intermediate kind 
of troops, who carried the yie/fir.nr narrow-pointed shields, 
and spears. Greek speais were usually of ash, with a 
leaf-shaped head of metal, and aimed at the butt with a 
pointed ferule, with which they wcie stuck into the ground. 
The Macedonians used a very long spear called tarit$a % 
which was more than *20 feet in length. 

Swords, spears, javelins, bows, and slings wcie the 
offensive arms of the Romans, whose infantry soldiers were 
divided into hnrtali. who fought with spears; 
who led the van; tnnrii\ the third line; nfite s, the light 
troops ; Junditorv.<< the stingers; and sogittavii , the archers. 
Their cavalry used the javelin on horseback. The arrows 
of tho sngittarii hail not only their pikes harhed, but wero 
furnished with little hooks jurt above, which easily entered 
the flesh, but tore it when au attempt was made to draw 
them out. What greatly contributed to render the Romans 
masters of the world was, that as they successively fought 
against, all nations, they renounced their own arms aud 
methods of fighting wherever they met with better. 

The Saxons, previous to their arrival in Britain, besides 
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the buckler and dagger, u*ed :i sword bent \n the manner 
rf :i scythe ; but their descendants soon changed it for one 
that was Jong, straight, and broad, double-edged and pointed. 
The ordinary weapons *»f the Saxons, after their arrival in 
our inland, for the infantry, were spears, axes, bows and 
clubs, and sword*. Tin* cavalry wm* more uni- 
f. *i inly armed with long spe ir-, xxlucli they earned in their 
right hands, and swords whieh hung l>y a belt on their 
"left sides. The arms of the Normans ditVeml little from 
those of the S.t\i-n>. Their spent s or lances were usually 
made of some light. strong wood, pointed with steel, very 
sharp, and well tiinpurd: to these, ax itli the sword and 

• Ink. tl ev added the ero^s-li.iw. ’the Xminans also appear 
to have in trod need a kmd ol tield aitillery. consisting of 
instrument* or nuchincs fi.eu whieh d irtsand stones were 
thrown to a CMiMderable distance : to wliieh also they 
nddi dm rows head.ed with combustible matter for setting 
tin* to towns an 1 shipping. Our military weapons were 
probaMy little altered till the time of lidward 1., when the 
English h ug-lii'W mmus to luxe l.nu ad* pieil, and the 
Use of which was carried t<» gn if peiieetioii. 

tiunpow'der was invented m the thiiteiuth century, and 
the huger smi of Tire arms iter whieh s.,* <Six) m the 
fonrteeuth. F< rt i'*!*- or l.vad fire-arms were not used till 
a eel liny later. 11 < \ were, .me* iding t«» Jhlius.au <m- 
witnes*., eintrixed in II. In t«\ the I.uojU‘"-o. wlnn besieged 
by the Horcntines; and nm-t *-f their subsequent improve- 
meist* w\re aNo ctlei ;«d b\ Italians. ’lhe failicst known 
ri piesi-ntaimns of h m i t’.n-ism- oeeui in in illuminated 
French translation of (,>u>iit:is Cnituis. \x : *ttfi in 1-1*^, 
and pr»sencd an a ng 1 1 •• I'.i.mr* M^.s. in the Jlritish 
Mms- v,-\ 

Tie* :• <•? t).«* fict that pbii\v ('small -pot si 

Lid he* r i used f.#* eistii.g tie tiiv-k the. in iv l.a\e aided 
Tie* inx*r.ti«»:i of 1 ■*.- irv*. Ti.e limtiLfor Leo, in his 
“Tatti's.” sptuks »#j tu* u- e. vi xess.-is employed in pnr- 
s-a’t after a n.ivd 1 ill'". «.f largo <.q.p. r tube* called 
-f. tbi..v.gh w hi. li flow is l»Lxvii into tin* enemies* 
ships; and Anm r.i*ui.*'i:i mcntLn* t :.»• use of s;ndlar 
Tt.l < s i'i 1 i v arf u i . 

I ti the fi/'lexing i utrnev it; n tl.** pii-nlpd vnVtms , .f 
7 f *rt ibb* Jin* -anus r.si d r.< tie* isiv* ntl**n <f gtnipowihr. 
with tiair :ipe.»:i p inhnei.t an* mnud'.d Hie hnnd- 
ppi'ilbl 1 * t' •* e ll li* 't 111 date. XX.Js J\ Miriplu flllif* 

fivd on a sts d.-hf st.^k of w-'od, aL-ut .1 left in length. 
.t:id fnriijsli.-d w i r ! i to'iej.-l. »!.*. trunnion*, and cascabl". 
like a I irge rv.M.on. 1 ■> ;<f th» priming b* iirg blown 

jiv«x a saiai! pm was ** 11 ;,^. .jn. j-tly «1 on the light 

s'd<* if. li.-n of tie* 111 din try t*»iu ii-lod". 'Hie hnndqnn, 
wl.j* h w *s 1 ts* in brass, bid a longer tube, a tint piece of 
brass tun i"g on a phi to eo\i*r th** priming pm, and a 
P*rfor.it"i piece fix-1 on t ore-eh to u**ist the aim. 

1 bis tip am xx is in in England at 1 st as early a* 

1 I Hi. . ’..1 was i.s. /i to gie.it ndi.intirv in the defence of 
« 'oil s t il.t inop.e U 1 I ■Vi. W i t ! i th«- aiiditioii of a eoiitii- 
xunee by ti.e trigger «•: tl*- eros* -bow. to convey 

The rn.ivh. wbieh hid prev son ■ )y been held in the hand, 
with e* rt • : * 1 1 y to ti.e pi. ruing, the land-gull was converted 
into the /trymhv*' m. hv <■« i rupt ion, l.aiqu* bus, whieh is 
:i rr.tvjia d ls •' ‘hy is 1 17u. Eik<- th- 1. cid-guu and haud- 

* -ma jii. ti.e .rnte-bu* xx tired from tie* ei • sf, so that the 
«'.»• f-i’iM with difiieidtv !*e brought mar enough to the 
b.*r r «l to tike aim. ’J Ins w as r-ni»*dmd in the fiayi/rf/nt, 

! d.i but. b igbiit. '-r b:ighi|sh. a tire-anu of (icnnaii oiigiri, 
v- wbi'-h the butt w.is hooked or bent si* as to raise tlie , 
birnl nearer th*- h*nl of the < \e. J Iv* tbmihntfne was a | 
I pistol, aVi’lt half the weight of the haqilehlit. with ' 
.1 butt mrv'd almost int 1 a semicircle. The lnwtrjwt wan 
a Spin.sli mvenriofj. ami first u‘#*d at the battle of Pavia, i 
The I. — t Spmish n.usipwtH had .straight htock*, and the 
Frem curved ws. aad they were so long and heavy that 


a rest , or btafF about as high as a man’s shoulder, with a 
fork at the top to receive the barrel of the musquet, and 
a ferule at the bottom to stick it in the ground, was needed 
in tiring it. In addition to tho rest a lighted fuze was 
carried about all day in action. In and long after the time 
j of Elizubctli, tho mnsqneteer was so cn^uubend with his 
j unw ieldy weapon, his rest, his pow r der-tla*k, his touch-box, 
j his leathern bag of bullets, his burning match, ami tho 
| sw’ord needful for his defence after firing, that it was long 
1 doubted whether the bow was not a preferable weapon to 
| the iniisqnet. 

The ir heel-lock or rose-loch , invented in Italy about the 
reign of Henry VIII., was an ingenious contrivance for 
supplanting the match-lock, in whieh a furrowed wheel of 
steel, set in motion by a spring wliieh was previously 
wound up by a detached lever or spanner, produced sparks 
of fire by n xolving in contact with n piece of suiplmret of 
iron, thence called pyriUs* or fire-stone. Next in older of 
time we find the currier* or curritr of war* similar to tin* 
arquebus, but having a longer barrel ; and in the time of 
Elizabeth the tmnphuH arc, a cheap substitute f«>i tlin 
wheel-lock, became common. It derived its name from a 
set of marauders whom the Dutch styled stiuphmu % or 
■* poultry-. stealers,” by whom it was conti ived to ubxiate 
the nicomeiiienct* which arose from the use of the bin mug 
m.iti li. which pointed out their position at night; and in 
it a spark was obtained by striking a piece of Hint in the 
cock against a piece of furrowed steel, in a similar way to 
tlie tire- lock, to which it was a near approach. The name 
of the carabine, or carbine , a short gun d or .'1 J fret long, 
is derived fiotn carabin , an nrquebusier, and this L from 
the old Firm'll cal fibrin, a light-armed soldier who worked 
a calabre, or stone-throwing machine. Tho fusil ( xx hem o 
comes our fusileei.* or fusiliers) was invented in France in 
ld.'JU. but doe* not appear ill England until the time of 
Chailr .3 II. Though originally of the same- length and 
calibre as the musquet, it was lighter, and had a whi t l-lork. 
'I he blunderbuss (a corruption of the Dutch doiidn'bn*, 
or thundering gun) was shorter than the carbine, and h id a 
wide barrel. It serins to have been derived from Holland, 
and was not much known before the time of Charles 11. 
The drntjon (which, according to the most probable con- 
ji'ctuie, took its name from the troops called dragoons) 
resembled a small blunderbuss, with the muzzle ornamented 
with a dragon’s head. The hand-mortar, for throwing 
grenades, , which are said to have been first used in loI»l. 
and from which grenadiers derive their name, appears, likt* 
the dragon, to have been tired from the shoulder. Tim pistol 
(which appropriated the name of a kind of dagger nude in 
the same town) was invented at Pistoia, in liiseany, by 
Carnillo Vit^jli, in the reign of Heniy VIII. The Herman 
cavalry called reiters, or more properly ritters, ga\e sueh 
asceixtenev tu thejapdol os to occasion in France, and sr.bsc- 
qnentlj^u Enghpfft the disuse of lances. Horsemen unimd 
with tliem**Kcre Jpdje times called pistoliers. The Jin- -loch 
f*r jlint-lockMjSk was evidently suggested hy the snap- 
haiince, origiiflM3vith the French about 16.‘55. Prexious 
to its invent iorljgB term firc-lock was sometimes applied 
to the xvhecl-lon BSj t was not till quite the beginning of 
tlie eighteenth <^Hny that the fiint-lock entirely super- 
M-Ji-d the old matflLick. The flint-liK-k musquet wn* tlm 
leading fire-arm oflKarles I. and Cromwell ; hut even at 
that time match-lcmMwrerc common, and the proportion of 
pikeijieu was largnUhlie pike was a favourite weapon, 
and only yielded ultlbtely to the combined musquet and 
bayonet about the rn^Ke of the eighteenth century. 

Among the variouHcceisiMles to the earlier fire-arms 
was the match-box , Vkh was a tube of tin or copper, 
pierced full of small bSp, in which a burning mutch could 
be conveyed safely an Aecretly, and appears to have been 
invented by Prince MatXce. Thu vowder-horn originally 
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opened at the smaller end, for the discharge of the powder, Matchlock mnsquets were conspicuous in the earlier 
hut was subsequently improved by closing the smaller end, successes of Marlborough, but his laW victories, and nH 
and adding a tube at the other end to contain just powder those of Wellington, were won with Hint-locks, which were 
enough for one charge. The more capacious powder-flank not entirely abandoned by the British army until 1><40. 
is of fieri nan origin, and was known ill Kngland as early A Scottish clergxmnn, Alexander Forsyth, had in 1807 
as the reign of Htiury VIII. The touch-box , a small flask taken out a patent for a percussion gun, but it was not till 
for containing fine priming or serpentine jiowdcr, was in- 1820 it came into general use. The system of tiring with 
Iroduccd when the corning or granulation of gunpowder a fulminate was followed by the munition of the ueedle- 
beeuinc usual, and it was discovered that different qualities pun, the first model of which was if instructed in 18*27 by* 
of powder were advisable for the charge and the priming. .Tcau Nicolas Drevse, a native of Frfurt. Tlu* English, to 
Jinudnliern were small cylindrical boxes of wood or tin, whom the invention was first offered, fought tlnough their 
divorc'd with leather, and suspended from a belt or band, Crimean campaign and Indian mutiny with the Knfn-ld and 
dull of which contained one charge of powder. These Minie rifle — Imtli fired with percussion cap* — and wen* 
were introdueed in the reign of Henry III. of France, but presently astonished bv the perf onrian ces of the needle - 
weie superseded on the introduction of the far safer and gun in the hands of the Prussians in 1804 ;md 1800. 
more eonvenieut contrivance now called the cartridge , i Then followed the adoption of rapid firing breeeh-loadeis 
which consisted of a charge compactly tied up in paper, by Kngland and all other nations, pcieussjon-cap guns 
with the hall attached to it at one end. and xxhich is gixing place to Sniders Chasscpots. Maitiiii-ifenrvs. «Kc.. 
d«*s< iihed, though not by name, in a work published in the di*>ciiptio]i of which, as also of tlu^lurgcr and hea\ ier 
I (S7it. The patron was a small sciiiicylindrical Ikjx for firearm-, belongs to <-ui artiele upon Gi .ns. 
carrying pistol-cartridge*. ARMY. Tin* wonl army is from the French orvu'e, 

'1 lie nwegnes-Jeather (i.e. hog*s bristle), which seems to “the aimed." the •• men in arms.” xxhieli is what the Kng- 
Iiave been the original prototype of the bayonet, was a long lish word mean*. An aimv is a hodv of t loops di*<- 
l.ipier blade, fixed in a handle and carried in a sheath, tri hilled in division*, and legiiuent*, each under its own 
which was gi\en to a musquoteer to defend himself with commander, and having ollicers of vnious descriptions to 
alter discharging his piece. Jly sticking the handle ill the attend to all that is neeessai v to make the troops effect i\ <■ 
mu/./.le of his gun it. constituted a very eilieienf weapon when in action. The following artiele contains a sketch 
for acting against pikemen ; to diminish his encumbrance, of the military fortes of Gir.it Rririin from early times, 
the sweynes -feather and niusqnet-rest were comhined, the 1 together with some details of the present roiistitution "f 
latter constituting the sheath of the former. This instrn- ■ the lliitish nimy, 1'aiiiniktrs icspettmg ii«nign annus 
no nt. the name of which was corrupted into swan’s-fcathcr, ; will he found under the headin; : their requrlixe euin- 
w as imented in the reign of James I., hut laid aside when, | tries. We max. however, here tale in brief that the 

towards the latter end of the ei\il war, the iim: of the | enormous armaments of the day constitute {jpr of the 

lmisq net- rest was abandoned. It then became the practice ■ chief evils of the age. Almost cvcsy one denounces 
to slick n dagger by its handle into the muzzle of the i them, xet. so far from nnv steps being taken to proxidu m 
piece after discharging, ill which practice we have the remedy, the tax imposed by the dith n nt war ministers of 
origin of the bayonet, so called from having been first made , Kuropo sti-ndilx iucu.i-e-. ‘lhe mom v le.piivcd for mili- 
it I'l.iyonne. The French introduced haxonctS in 1 G7 1 . . tary expeiisi - might peih.ips he paid with comparatixe 
forming them with plain handles to fit into the muzzle of , equanimity, hut the drain oil the freedom and industry of 
the gun: hut subsequently (in lfi8p) two rings were added 1 nations is alim -t intolerable. In Isis 1- ranee had undei 
by which the bayonet was placed on the muzzle without arms lls.omi men. Ry 1x32 the pc.ne strength li.uT 
interfeiiug with the firing. This improvement, the inven- swollen to 452.000, and in ls7() the number had grown o« 
tion of General Mackay, an Knglish officer, was introduced i pa/nr to IMP.i.OOO. including 4 17. nun of the Guide Mobile, 

into the French army l»y Vauhan in 1703. Ry the Knglish j In Prn^ia. in order to ex.nle the secret articles of a treaty 

themselves it was not adopted until after the battle of . signed in Fans. September 8. |st»7. short sen ice and 
Fontciioy (174.0), where the advantages its use conferred j reserves weie instituted, Ry means of this device l’uissia, 
on the French weie only too painfully manifest, the Duke i which was restricted to an army of 42.0OU men. was aide 
of Cumberland's imny being defeated with the loss of 1 in 1813 to place 31(5,000 men under arms, out ofe a 
13,000 men. The Knglish, indeed, appear to have been 1 population of 3.00(1,000. without counting officers. In 
exceedingly backward in the adoption of new weapons, and 1X50 the army numbered on a war footing 330.000 men. 
much behind other nations in inventive ingciglity — Spain, In that year the nominal animal contingent was raised from 
Germany, and France each producing artifiws superior to < ! 40,000 to (53.000 men. and the war strength became 
•nr own in the manufacture of anq^^vhc prq^pco of ! 781,000. After 18(50, seven! provinces haring been un- 
rifling barrel*! may be traced as far hs^Vns lJJ^but at j liexcd. tin* contingent was raised to 100.000 iiien. whieii 

first the grooves were parallel and s^^sphi^ In the 1 gave a war rffectixe of eh>se on l.ooo.noo. On tlu* iv- 

seventccntli • century several continen^Brfments were ' organizations after the exents of 1 870-7 1 the contingent 
armed with rilled carbines, hut Engl^^Hid not adopt | for tin* xvliole German empire heeame 143.000 men. and it 
them till the eighteenth century. j^^Hi-lnndcrs were : is estimated that 2,800,000 men could he placed under 
actually made in the days of the n^Brs ; and Henri , arms; and Fiance.it is to he oldened, is clearly resolved 
* Jinit re is said to have invented a patj^Kf his mvn in this to he not one xxhit behind its great lixal. Dv of the 

line, and to have armed some of his^Kips with it. Rut ! prinei]>al rr-nlts of the gieat st niggle <4 1870-7 L xvas the 

until cartridges came into use the flBng of these priini- spreading of a mania throughout Europe for army ro- 
ti\*e breech-loaders was so uncertai^Mhd even dangeron*, j organization on Gennan principles, and in the leading 
that they gained but little fnvourflR’ossibly there was states new* military laws were passed which largely aug- 
lnuch wisdom in hesitating to adopj^ned arms and breech- I incut ed the various standing annies. During the Sex on 
loaders, for it was only the perfecjfl; of their mechanism, J Years’ War. Russia, Prussia, France, and the states xvhieh 
the improvements in the gunpox^K and the cartridges, j constitute the present kingdom of Italy, had under arms 
and above all the adoption of t^Vsystem of firing by a I a total of 1,150.000 men. In 1827 the same territo- 
fulmiuate, which have enabled tlHi to be used with the j rial mass could produce 2.020.000 men. In 1882 these 
precision, length of range, and JKidity of fire that fonn j ]i:ul increased to 7.800.000 — figures which will become 
Midi striking features in the war ffc of modem times. j 11,000,000 when the new military laws have produced 
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their full effect. If Austria. Spain, Turkey, the minor 
continental states, and Great Britain, be included, Euro- 
pean armies will in a very few years number about 
13,000,000 men. The various European powers, with Great 
Britain, spend £120.000,000 annually on soldiers, inde- 
pendently of a cost of £.‘10.000.000 for naval armaments. 

ARMY AGENT. See Auknt. Akmy. 

ARMY, BRITISH. Of the beginning of the military 
history of our island, a* of the beginning of most histories, 
little is known with any ceitainty ; nor could much interest 
attach to the composition of the tribal forces of Britain 
that resisted the landing of C;v.Mir. The earliest Roman 
invasion (/>.’> n.c.) of Britain was merely a descent on an 
island inhabited by savages by a eixilized army, the general 
of which undeitook the expedition mure as a reconnaissance 
than with a \iew to settlement. On liis second expedition 
(54 n.r.) to Britain. Julius certainly fought some battles 
and collected tribute ami booty, but the entile periled of his 
stay, both occasions included, was not more than four 
months, and when he withdrew hi* legions Roman influence 
in Britain was entirely withdrawn with them. Casar tells 
us that the Druid*. as priesthood, were “exempt from 
military M-rvice.” hut the details of this sen ice arc extremely 
meagie. .1- also .ire the lekreiices to the 4"Oli “ charioteers" 
«»f Cassivelaunus. the leading prince who disputed the 
Roman ad nice. 

Daring the R.»m m occupation of Britain, the armed 
defence* of the c« uutrv wau simply tin* Roman legions. 
It w< uld base b. i n i,awi*e and impolitic of the Roman 
l*‘ide;-s to luxe j-l.u ",l .tun* in the hands of the members 
of a c> Lipn red .rd Ki’/xt rat*** ns a whole. This was 
cleat ly under*!' ml. Aith'-ujh tin* Britons were freely 
dnftcdir'o tin hg‘'*:i*. and as fie«*ly sent to perform 
m.i’taiy duty on •!.- Danube • r tin* Dardaimll. s. n*« native 
l-_v u uie* in any i. iiid-or wi-ie n t i.noil to do duty in their 
i.ati.e land, ’In- h g'» n* «.f E-m.** p.Lruitcd in-in Spain, 
ciaal. ir IIuvjim-. gmi*om*l Britain, and protected the 
fi**:.ti*r* a:.d l< : t !*• di*tri« , !s of tin* jri-xii.ee from the 
• ti.iM- r.al rai-1* • : the ur;* , :i»Jucd Higl.linder* of Cah- 
d-iriia. Whc’i li.<* Romm* L'x.iruatvd Britain the inhabit- 
ants cf that p« r:i* *ii of the inland now known a.s England 
xx-re almost utterly d.*\oid of the linlitaiy art. and fell 
i-ady vict.m* to r i it wild hut h inly 1’iet* and Scots. 

'Iheie wa* a.v-thrr p> i pl» . *•? ’!• iitomc race, who, even 
during the Roman m r upation. had mad- <-(t*asional descents 
i.jxoi ti * » a**-!!! c*o i*t . are! would ]*toh .biv have established 
ti.»ii*-r-i.#s th* re i:i .‘io7 out for th* xigoiir and military 
timrjy * f '1 L. •■»:* >iu*. H»*vixi»* thi* may be. it i* certain 
t\ ..t 1:1 si :n* th.ng rtc-ri* th ill Dm xvais afti r the with- 
d'.iaal < f the Iti , imp girri** th<- Teutons, who had come 
f.'cn th** bank* of the Lib-, he! con.jwnd atel oceupied 
the gie.iter jiirt of Britain. At the end of the -lxtli cen- 
tury tl.e*e •* A-.gh * M aiel *" Sax oos h' Id all the land 
cm * Tom. wall. D* w-ndiirc. and Soini i*» t. the land west 
of the Sex mi. « 'umb-rUi d and th** adjo ; riing [.art**, and 
th- (ountry outh of th»: Forth. Owing chiefly, houevr, 
totixil war* b't/.cn th- .‘■<■xrr.il hi turd* ins .set up in the 
o< ui.try. ire re than M-.ir* p.i-sul away before the 

Aiigi<»-S sx* n-» w»-ie fu-»d As one people with the original 
nitivis. .la! hi fore the -np.-i m»* p^ucr became eoncentiated 
la th- hau-i* of the kings of \Ves*#*x. 

Fp-m this jim<*<i wum England became one kingdom 
order Egbert, hmg of Wrs-*x. in *27, the military history 
of Eoglan 1 consists of one long struggle against the Danes. 
1 he Dsoi-h dwinsty ruled from D)Di till lOi‘2, and the 
chief ii, ilitary inr Ment of this period waa the foundation 
by r,.v 4 :e of the hon^e-carls or body guard, fonned of 
picked men. both Danes and Englishmen. This was the 
firnt i Seal <,f a it mding army i-mt rained in England, and 
the f •'& e:iia:e] t.il it wan d— tp.xed at the battle of 

iLilbi.Ugi. 


How tho military system of the Engtfsh prior to tho 
Norman conquest was perfected and developed, it is im- 
possible now to trace. We know, however, that by tho 
timo of the Confessor every English freeman fit to bear 
arms, and not incapacitated by any bodily infirmity, was, 
in case of foreign invasion, internal insurrection, or other 
emergency, compelled to join the army. This was ono of 
the three services comprised under the title of trinoda 
necestitas. The remaining two were contributing to, or 
working at, the construction and repair of fortresses and 
! tho improvement of highways and bridges. The early 
| English, in forming their armies, obeyed the following 
! regulations : — All men of each family capable of carrying 
. arms were led into the field by tho head of that family. 

! Every ten families fonned a tytliing, which was commanded 
j by a borsholder, or, as he was styled in his military rapa- 
city, a conductor. Ten tythings constituted a hundred, 

■ which was commanded by an officer sometimes termed u 
| hundredary. Sex oral hundreds formed a tr^ thing. This 

name, though modified, is still extant in tho xvord riding, for 
the ridings of Yorkshire ore but conniptions of the old 

■ English trything. Tho try thing was commanded by an 
| officer termed the try thing man, and tho force of a whole 

■ county or shire was led by tho hertoch — dux, or duke. In 
( time of peace the duke was the highest officer of the English 
I national force, but in time of xvar he was subject to the 

king, or to the kyning’s hold, or king’s lieutenant. 

Every occupant of land was obliged to maintain armour 
and weapons in proportion to his land or possessions. These 
lie xvas permitted neither to sell, lend, nor pledge, nor exen 
to alienate from his heirs. In order to insure the capacity 
nf all men to wield their weapons, there were stated periods 
of military exercise every year; and once in the year, usu- 
ally in the spring, there was a general review of all arms 
and armour throughout each county. 

The greater portion of the early English national foree 
consisted of infantry. The only inen who were mounted 
on horseback seem to have been the thanes, and a few 
men of high rank who kept horses. Even so late uh the 
battle of Hastings there is no record of any cavalry being 
employed even as outposts or vedettes on the English side. 

By the laxvs of King Edxvard tho Confessor any man 
who deserted his lord or fellow-soldiers from cowardice, 
xx bile under the command of the hertoch in any expedition 
by land or sea, forfeited both his life and property, and his 
lord might resume any lands he had formerly granted him. 
If any man lost his life fighting under his leader, all pay- 
ments due for reliefs of his estates w r ero remitted to his heirs. 

Th<* conquest (»f England by William the Conqueror did 
not alter the original military constitution of the kingdom 
m> much as . * generally supposed. We are told vaguely in 
most histories >boufc the feudal system, feudal armies, and 
the s -x ice of Sits ; but those who will take the time 
and tmiMv to ; deeply into tho old records will find 
that, from* ti t>f the Confessor to the present day, the 
principle of *ional force for the defence of the realm 
has continued same. The goncral levy of freeim n. 
which we have |t was recognized by the laws of the 
Confessor for tb* *enc« of the realm, is still represented, 
though in a much cred form, by tho militia. This force, 
whatever it may k • been called in different periods, ha* 
always been the co ; tutional defensive forco of England. 

In tiic early Engl. days it is seen as the assembly of 

tythings and huudre under the Plantagencts and Tudors 
ns the jiottgo comitntt * and under the house of Hanover ah 
the militia. It does ot matter whether it was offiecred 
and commanded by ti ling men, lmnd red Aries, sheriffs, or 
lords-lieutenant; it h' always existed in England, and 
till within quite mode times service in the militia was 
a compulsory part of t * duty of every English freeman, 
, the law basing only beet repealed in 1882. 
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In the curly days of English history, after the Norman 
conquest, the mflitiaor national force of England, although 
it never legally sunk into abeyance, was not the most im- 
portant, nor indeed at all an important, part of the forces 
at the disposal of the crown, it was not natural that it 
should be so. Tho militia has in every age been an emi- 
nently national force, and till within almost the last century 
has betui composed of the mass of the people. After the 
Norman conquest the mass of tho people were, however, 
strongly opposed to tho foreign invaders and adventurers 
from Normandy, who hod conquered England and divided 
among them the lands and properties of the island. At 
that time, except among tho clergy, land was almost the 
only property, and the men of England who had formerly 
been rich InndownerB were by the battle of Hastings reduced 
to penury and want, and oftentimes to serfdom. With the 
rich landowners their relations and dependents suffered. 
To nil these classes, with want came naturally discontent, 
and to such a discontented people the Norman conqueror 
could not look for the safe defence of his newly-acquired 
possessions either from external or internal foes. 

It was accordingly not so much by design as by force of 
circumstances that what is termed the feudal H} stein was 
introduced into England. The Name remark equally applies 
to all conquered countries. The Norman expedition to 
England was not an invasion by one irritated nation into 
the domains of another to seek revenge or satisfaction. It 
was pre-eminently a filibustering expedition. In it the 
chieftains, and indeed the people of Normandy, took but 
nil insignificant part. The soldiers who followed William 
from the Seine across the Channel were widely recruited 
from the desperadoes and adventurers of Flanders, Germany, 
aim France. Their object was plunder, their aim the ex- 
change of penury for plenty. The skill of their leader, the 
courage of the troops, and the internal jealousies of Eng- 
lishmen gave them the victory of Hastings; and with one 
pitched battle won. England fell almost without another 
blow into their hands. 

The occupation of the country, the di\ ision of its land, 
and the appropriation of its revenues followed the battle 
of Hastings ns n matter of course, and the subjection of the 
English nobility, not so immediately as is generally sup- 
posed, hut gradually and surely. It was, however, requisite 
not only to occupy, hut to present*. The Norman adven- 
turers, although largely recruited from beyond the Channel 
after fortune had declared in their favour, were hut an in- 
significant minority in the face of the whole English people. 
The latter were disarmed, but the laws which rendered 
them liable for the defence of their country were not re- 
pealed; and though the national militia was suspended, it 
was not abolished. The national militia could jpt obviously 
he relied upon to defend the conquests i iMw invaders, 
i ithor from other filibustering adventu^yjw from bisur- 
rections on tho part of their own coi^^Riots. was 
necessary to establish a guard and A gjHm fu^hc con- 
quered possessions against either foreign ^^♦jKassailants. 

This and other causes led to the natif^Ufroduction of 
what is termed the feudal system intu^Hrountry about 
the year 108(>. A considerable chang^^H then made in 
the military establishment of the nat^V This alteration 
in the constitution was not, it is HAid^Kctcd by the sole 
power of King William, hut was adon^K with the consent 
of the great council of tho realm J^fcnbled nt Saruin, 
where all the principal landholders JVoctod their posses- 
sions to military sendees, became forking’s vassals, and 
did homage and swore fealty to hi^Berson for the lands 
held of him as superior lord. A^peso landholders were 
naturally nearly all Norman occupa V of lands sequestrated 
from the English, the feudal systetf formed a garrison for 
the possession of the country agains® he disaffected natives. 

By the feudal laws every tcint in capitc — that is, 


every person holding immediately from the king the 
quantity of land amounting to a knight’s fee — was liound 
to hold himself in readiness with horse and arms to serve 
the king in his wars, either at home or abroad, at his own 
expense for a stated time, generally forty days in a year, 
which were reckoned from the time of joining the army. 
Persons holding more or loss were bound to do duty in 
proportion to their tenures; thus one possessed of half a 
fee did duty for twenty days. The lands of the church -> 
were not exempt, but the clergy were permitted to perform 
their war service hv deputies. The service being accom- 
plished the tenant was at liberty to return home; if he or 
his followers continued afterwards to serve the king they 
were paid for their services. As a tenant who held several 
knights’ fees could not do the service of more than one in 
his person, ho might, discharge tin* others by able substi- 
tutes, or by two esquires in lieu of caeli knight. 

.Sometimes the king compounded with his tenants for 
particular sendees, and sometimes for those of the whole 
year, accepting in lieu thereof pecuniary payments, with 
which lie hired stipendiary troops, 'ibis arrangement was 
soon found to be more convenient for both side?*. The 
king could naturally rely little *011 a force which was liable 
to break up at the end of forty days. It would he im- 
possible to venture to make a distant expedition with such 
a force, or even to enter upon any campaign which might 
be of long duration. Such a fore was very good as a 
mere Norman garrison of conquered England, hut was 
quite untit for foreign war. For the holders of knights’ 
fees it was no doubt oft« 11 much more t ore > nient to pay 
money than to he torn away fn their homes and occupa- 
tions. When personal attendance %:i found to be trouble - 
some the tenants found means of compounding it; first by 
sending substitutes, and in process of tin\^ by paling A tine 
to the crown. These tines at last came, to he levied by 
assessments, at so much every knight's fee, under the 
name of scutages, which appear to haw* been levied for 
the first time in the fifth vear «>f Henry II., on account of 
his expedition to Toulouse, and who apparently mere 
arbitrary compositions as the king and the subject could 
agree. The le\v of scutages was afterwards abused into* 
A means of oppression, as they cairn* to he imposed on the 
landholder, by mv.il authority only, whenever the kings 
went to war. for the payment of merenary troops. It 
became a matter of national complaint, and King John was 
obliged to promise in his great ch.utcr that no scutage 
should he imposed without the consent of the common 
council of the realm. This guardianship of tin* purse ^y 
the great men and commons in Parliament was also after- 
wards provided for by a variety of statutes under Edward I. 
and his grandson. 

Originally, before the system of pecuniary replacement 
was extensively adopted, the tenants in capite, in order to 
find substitutes for tho*e fees for which they could not 
serve themselves, made mulef-grants to their dependents, 
liable to the same conditions as those on which they them- 
selves held from the crown — namely, fealty and homage — 
and that their tenants should attend them at war, and 
serve for a stated time at their own expense, properly 
mined and mounted. Those again had their undertenants 
and vassals. Men-at-arms nr knights were generally 
attended by their tenants and vassals, both on horseback 
and on foot ; the latter served in the infantry as either 
hill-men or archers. 

After the long struggle between the conquering French 
and the conquered English was terminated tho whole 
nation was amalgamated, and it became again 6afc to 
intrust the home defence of the kingdom to a national 
force. Thus in the time of Edward I. we find measures 
taken for the efficiency and armament of the militia in the 
celebrated Statute of Winchester. By tills law every ono 
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po*st’s»ed of lands to tho yearly value of fifteen pounds 
and fifty marks of goods was forced to keep a haubcrgcon, 
an iron head-piece, a sword, knife, and hor.se. Those who 
lud ton or under fifteen pounds in land and fifty marks had 
to keep tiie Mime, with the exception of the horse. Persons 
who had a hundred shillings yearly in land had to keep a 
doublet, a head-piece of iron, a sword, and a knife. Who- 
ever had under forty shillings annual rent in land, a 
• MNoid, bow and arrows, and a kuiio. Those who had less 
than twenty marks in chattels were to have swords, 
daggers, bows and anows. A review of these arms was to 
be made twice a year by two constables out of every 
hundred, who were to report defaulters to the justices. 

This statute was repealed in the first y ear of Queen 
Mary, and another enacted wherein armour and weapons of 
more modern date were insetted. 

Resides the feudal forces and the posse comitatns there 
were in the Knglish armies, and more especially in the 
first caily days after the Conquest, stipendiary troops, both 
natives and foreigners, hired bv tin- king* with the money 
paid by those who commuted their feudal sendees. These 
troops were, of eoiir<e. peimanently scrvie«at>le as long as 
the king chose to pav them, and wm* piculiarly useful to 
guard the marches < r frinticis « f the kingdom, next to the 
Welsh or Nritch. winch were liable to peipetu.il inroads, 
Thty con-i'ted both « f native* and fou-iguei *. 'Jh**y weie 
really freebooters, willing to t.i*ce any vide f< r pay. .Such 
tnHips were employed by William Rufus. Stephen. Henry II., 
arid John. The gairi^ ns in Inland ware at first founed 
by th* vo to whom land was granted in that island; but 
they were af tel wards largely piuvidid by s>tip»-iidiary troops. 
Kdwaid I. «MupI«>red mercenary v, Mins in bis French 
wars, and from the time i f Kdwani III. it became custom- 
ary for ou 't kings to engage with* their subjects and other 
persons by indenture t«- furnish sudors at ceitaiu wages. 
From ti.at time rm»t *f the Knglish armies consisted of 
stipend ary troops. Nnh was the a: my raised ami com- 
mands; by the Rl.shop of Norwich ^ld**2). and the annv of 
Henry V. It must, however, he b< me in mind that these 
stipendiary tr. t p» were only hired for particular obj. cts or 
■Jit particular times. an<l were not at all standing armies. 

liming tbe thirteenth century there Ptcurod one of the 
most important i vents whkh over took place in the mili- 
tary history of ti e w« rl<l. viz. t in- invention of gunpowder. 
It was not •■oiiin.only u*ed tili the fourteenth century. or 
evm the beginning of the fifteenth, and it* g«-Mr.il adop- 
tion was extremely gradual. Rut from its tailiot intro- 
duction it begin to eth-ct a great, though slow- and gradual, 
change in the wnoh* scheme and pra< tice of war. To suit 
the altered or*. um*>t:incfs. it was found advisable to train 
up In. dies of men f* r the tf h pnrpove of war, and to sepa- 
rate them as much as posdM** fr« rn those other employ- 
ments in which formerly ail soldiers were occasionally 
engaged. Thus standing annus arose, and in England 
soon after the invention of gunpowder the Tudors estab- 
lished their standing piards. the earlbst indic.it ion of our 
present -landing army, in th»* two bodies which still exist 
as the g.-nth-men-at-anns and the ycoinen r.f the guard. 
'Ihus als/, ti.*- custom of employing mercenary troops was 
lour;! ch-v doped. 

Th»* regular troops being always available and better 
lin^iplined. it naturally followed that the old rnilitia fell 
son, i what into diA repute. For int<rr«al defence, however, 
it w d.- hy no means forgotten, and in the time of Queen 
Mary , 1*1 Act wa.-» passed for tie* general armament of the 
kii.jd'.m. Ail j»ervins having estates or goods were as- 
d in proportion down to tho-i* having goods to the 
e'nour.* <J XI". who i.a^i to ke* p one long-how. one sheaf 
of arrow-., or.e At*-. 1 rap, and one black bill. <»theis, with 
more ample i ]-, ha-i to h«q» fi»*iri six to ten hordes, and 
a pen *t armoury of mail and weapons for about forty 


men. Tho justices wore ordered from time to time to 
inspect the horses and armament ordered ‘Ty this statute, 
so as to insuie efficiency. 

The apprehension of a Spanish invasion during the reign 
of Elizabeth was the occasion of showing definitely the 
numerical strength of the inilitia. A commission was 
issued in 1572, by which all men over sixteen, and not 
physically incapable, were obliged to be mustered and 
reviewed. From tho whole population so collected as 
many men were taken as could be kept and furnished at 
tho expense of each shire, and these were formed into 
bands and properly drilled. In each band of 100 every 
exertion was made to have forty harquebusiers and twenty 
archers. Wo thus now find the musquet and the how 
arrayed side by side. These bands, regularly diillcd, 
formed what may be termed tho first line of national 
military defence. Rut those who were not formed into 
the bands were not released from sendee. They were 
exercised in the use of their arms, and held liable to bo 
called up if required by the necessities of war. 

The returns and musters in conseqncnco of this commis- 
sion issued by Elizabeth were as follow : — 

., , , (the whole men to be furnished) 

hnglaml, ^ ont (>f tt l, tho „ hirM . . .f • *‘>->*1 

North Wales 2 l.nfi| 

South Wale?, ‘ 21 .S 11 


Total, . 


. . II l*2,G«9 


Under the economical rale of James I., when soldiery 
were no longer used for the pious purpo.scs of torturing 
heretics, and when there were no more “ bordcis. 1 ' since 
England and Scotland were united under one novvii, it 
was considered unnecessary longer to maintain a general 
armament of the whole population, and the Statute of Quern 
Mary, before referred to, was repealed, the city of London 
alone being allowed to retain its trained hands and its 
artillery. The latter, in the flue regiment of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company, still survives, and lias thus a con- 
tinuous history older thou that of any regimeut of the line. 

Tho time was now, however, rapidly approaching when 
the flames of war were to be once more lit in England, and 
events were soon to happen which would exercise a strong 
and lasting influence upon the army in its relation to the 
people. Charles I. had reigned but oue year when an army 
of 1U.000 men, “raised by the press," as the Commons 
refused to grant supplies, was sent against Cadiz. This 
army, without encountering tbe enemy, succuml>cd in the 
wine cellars of that town, and become so insubordinate 
that it had to be rc-einbarked and brought home. In 
1G *27 the expedition, wbicli was so unfortunate, was sent 
against the JHe of JhL It consisted of 7000 men. Those 
who were sawu'-^pm annihilation were billeted on their 
retuifi/a variJ(\j*#arts of England. Their conduct bail 
much |vjkc framing of the Petition of Right, 

which wa?' - 7 . *1 on tbe four gricvances-fr-exaction of 
money under ‘^me of loans, suspension of the Habeas 
* arni f soldiers on private persons, and the 
%w. 

j fallen into great decay, nothing hav- 
l , ;al blood since the time of tbe Spanish 
tkf 8 wore **fc en rest °rc it* efficiency, 
1 % between Charles I. and the Par- 
the question of ita control. Tho 
u . both called out the militia, and 
of v jintios obeyed according as they 
first! jt of war was on the side of tbo 


Corpus, billeti 
exercise of mi 
As the militia! 
ing stirred tho 
Armada, some 
ami the great 
] lament broke 
King and Parli 
lords -lieutenant 
fancied. The 


outt 


king, who tried to swje Hull, then tho most important 
seaport by which tnx^ could be brought from tho Conti- 
nent, and where arms Yjr 30,000 men had been collected. 
The Parliament had Juiced in Hull about 800 of tbo 
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trained bands of Yorkshire, under Sir John Hotham, who 
refused to open the gates to the king. This opposition 
afforded the king the excuse of establishing a body-guard ; 
nnd Sir Robert Strickland’s regiment of trained hands, 
about COO strong, was selected for that honour. At the 
wmio time a cavalry guurd was formed of 44 such gentlemen 
as were willing to list themselves into a troop of horse, and 
the Prince of Wales was appointed their captain.’' 

Open war now broke out between the King and Parlia- 
ment. The Parliament enrolled an army under Essex of 
24,000 infantry, 5000 cavalry, and 500 dragoons, besides 
a train of artillery and pioneers. In August, 1642, the 
king raised bis standard at Nottingham. He A-as supported 
in the civil war by the most of tho nobility and gentry, by 
the Church of England, and the Roman Catholics. On the 
other hand, the city of London, most of the great corpora- 
tions, and tho commercial portion of tho community, up- 
held the Commons. 

Into the details of tho struggle we cannot enter, but 
merely point out the composition of tho respective forces 
engaged, and the influence of the civil war upon English 
military organisation. Tho principal supporters of the 
king were known as the Cavaliers, and were the latest 
li lies in England of a feudal military organization. They 
consisted of country gentlemen and noblemen, each com- 
manding a small troop of their own tenants, grooms, and 
gamekeepers. Though devoted to the crown, such bands 
could with difficulty be welded into one harmonious body, 
or instructed in tho steady discipline which was necessary 
for military success. The various bands of Cavaliers 
differed from each other in armament, formation, and 
.strength. Though devoted indirectly to the crown as a 
common object of veneration, each squadron or troop 
looked directly to its own immediate leader, whose wishes 
and directions wero supremo. The leader of each band, his I 
son, his brother, and a few of his upper servants, were ! 
mounted on horses and armed with as good an armament ! 
ns the disused armour of tho family hall would provide. 
Tho implements of the chase, the fowling piece, the 
pistolet, were at their disposal. The lower menials who 
followed their masters into tho field were usually devoid of j 
defensive covering, had few offensive weapons, and wero j 
home times reduced to serving their sovereign with little j 
more than a scythe blade lashed to a pole. It was danger- 
ous for any commander to separate tho men from their 
leaders; it was equally dangerous to allow an army to 
consist of mounted men and foot soldiers mingled at 
hap-haznrd; nnd if tho peculiar circumstances of a great 
portidtof Charles’ Boldiery bo considered, the wonder will i 
be, not that they were dispersed after a long and obstinate i 
stiugglf, but that they held together at all ofer tho for- 
mation of tho first Parliamentary baltalmns. 

One military virtue the Cavaliers pol wnl in a de g reo 
that has been rarely equalled, never jjtelled , Jjranv 
soidicry before or since. Their courag^Khe (Aping of 
loyalty and devotion to a cause which flf v ^reved to he 
tho purest and holiest for which sworn JR bo drawn, 
impelled them to ri temerity in battlo tf Ardly escaped 
being rashness. Proud of their anccstn^wir family, and 
their fame, the cavalier gentry looked HK haughty dis- , 
(lain on what appeared to them their Idflwrn adversaries ; j 
and though to despise a foeman is in flg encval a grievous 
fault, a lofty contempt for the enemyvgme of the readiest 
incitements to battle among the rankiM file. ! 

The Parliamentary armies wero ontjjy different from tho j 
Cavaliers, except with regard to courB. Their battalions ! 
wero chiefly tho products of towns, a^Ktrero often raised by | 
these towns. It was easy to introdi^Bnto a freshly formed j 
force such principles of military ©rgJgwmas the republi- 
can leaders bad learned abroad, onfiMn to be neces- 
sary from tho study and oxperiencfof ^Ptinental warfare. 


The highest mechanical ability of the age was naturally 
concentrated in the inoie important towns; the most 
skilled workmanship was found there. The most expert 
smiths, the nicest craftsmen, were at the disposal of tho 
Parliamentary leaders ; and naturally, a** soon as war was 
imminent, every forge glowed, f\nv ;ui\il rung, in prepaia- 
tion of armament for the battalions of burghers or appren- 
tices, who were enrolled for the protection of their rights 
and liberties against, as they held, a giasping nnd an >■ 
arbitrary despot.. The discipline as well as the courage 
of the battalions of the Commonwealth, weie stimulated 
■ by the most curious religious fer\oiir that evt-r pen in at rd 
any armed force. The emotional excitement of the Crusa- 
ders may have prompted their feats of arms, but did not 
often restrain their conduct. The soldiers enlisted in the 
• cause of freedom have, if we study military history, been 
usually hut mem naries, and seldom free from tlm exc i ses 
; and indulgences to which all men who cany their lives in 
their hands seem inevitably prone. Rut in the army of 
the Commonwealth tin- ease was certainly different. Not 
only did a stern and fervid religious enthusiasm cliui ac- 
idize the troops that fought under Cromwell, and a 
religious eloquence, burning witb4cxts from the Old Testa- 
ment, form the staple conversation of their camps, but tho 
men exhibited a degree of discipline and inoial self-restraint 
probably never known in a military force before. Ry sudi 
an army death, danger, fatigue, or hardship, were not en- 
countered, as by most aimics, as disagreeable necessities 
of military duty, of which the avoidance would be followed 
by a stern and relentless military punMimept ; but wcio 
sought for zealously as a species of martyiuom or pen.mec, 
savoury to the cause of the Con en;. .i \ rigorous discipline 
was regarded as merely a necessar^ means to attain the 
great end, the cause of religious triumph. Fadgue was 
looked upon in the same light. 

Under all the circumstances it is scarcely surprising that 
the well-knit, homogeneous, and disciplined forces of tho 
Pailiamcnturiaus ultimately triumphed over the worse dis- 
ciplined and less organized squadrons of the Cavuliei s. Then 
the reign of the Saints commenced, and for the first and 
last time within her history England was held subject by • 
a military despotism, (inieials and brigadiers ruled as 
governors of pi on inccs and administrators of shires. The 
very head of the government was raised to that position, 
in the first place, in recognition of bis soldier-like qualities 
| The whole administration of the country was regulated on 
militraiy principles, and the orders of the central authority 
were canied out in a true spirit of military discipline. 

It may be dilficult to dissociate from tliis period tlm 
remembrance of some degree of religious tyranny on tho 
part of the Puritan.', but with regard to the main features 
of Cromwell's military government, nearly all Englishmen 
of every creed or shade of political opinion were proud. Eng- 
land never stood so high in the eyes of foreign nations, till 
after the battle of Waterloo, as she did under the Protec- 
torate. Cromwell, at the zenith of his career, may bo 
regaidcd as the arbiter of Europe, llis military capabili- 
ties may not have been equal to those of some contem- 
porary continental captains ; but the naval and military 
force At bis disposal, the quality of bis soldiery’, tho 
mechanical talent and appliances at his command. nSdo the 
English flag respected mul tho English name feared from 
Holyrood to tho Vatican, from the Tagus to the Danube. 

Hut the fabric that Cromwell Mipi>ortcd rested on bis 
individual energy alone. Cu bis death the natural reaction 
ensued. In a short time the Restoration was agreed upon. 
Charles II. returned with joyful greeting to England, and 
the last time that the army of the Commonwealth stood as 
a whole on parade together was when it was marshalled, 
sullen and loweiing, on Rlaekhcath, to witness the passage 
of the new king to the capital. 
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The kind's ministers deemed It necessary as rapidly as 
possible to disband the Parliamentary army. A few troops 
of life guards, and a few regiments of horse and some bat- 
talions of foot, were rapidly enrolled, and these formed the 
nucleus of the present army of England. The troops 
were not, however, at that time regarded as forming a 
standing nnny, but were known as the * 4 guards and gar- 
risons.” Apart from occupying the various fortified places, 
tho duties of the military were chiefly to act as armed 
police, and to enforce the laws against dissenters — one of 
the few statutes which have e\er expressly sanctioned the 
employment of the military in the discharge of civil duties 
having been that passed in the time of Charles II. for the 
suppression of conventicles. 

The military forces were also employed in ordinary police 
duties — to apprehend highwaymen and thieves, to put 
down riots, to take up runaway seamen from ships, to 
pluck up and destroy all tobacco planted, to patrol the 
roads round the inetrnjx»lis for thieves, and to furnish 
escorts for specie being sent to the fleet at Portsmouth. 
At the time of Charles* death the total foiee of guards and 
garrisons amounted to 10,500. 

In this reign the purchase of commissions by officers 
wds established; a warrant was issued for the regulation 
of prices to be paid, and the royal assent gave the system 

legality. 

For poor soldiers, before this time, who were wi.rn out in 
the service there were no pension*. They were thrown on j 
the poor**’ rates. ClieNca II« "pita! was then founded as a 
refuge for aged and infirm Soldiers, upon an estate vested 
in the crown. The eo^t rf its erection and maintenance 
was defrayed by a poundage lev ini on the pay of every 
soldier — a system which wa> only abolished in 1847. 

The ordinance department had existed before the time of 
Charles II. • but* in lfifiO a royal warrant was i-sued, by 
which the department was reorganized on a civil footing, 
and intrusted with the supply of stores to tic army and 
navy. Transport wa«* at this time provided by the impress- 
ment of caniiges or ship*, when required bv the ordnance 
i r the navy. 

c James II. was nnro p**rsi-t«*nt than his predecessor in 
attempts to increase tho army — uth\ rebellion 

affording him a temporary excuse. James even proposed 
to Parliau.4 ut to disband the militia, and in its place to 
augment further tin- standing army; and although the 
proposal was instantly rejef ted by the Commons, lie con- 
tinued to add to tie* army, and to billet them on the 
country, in d»*fia nee of the r» tm n* trances of Parliament, 
tit! the Rcvolutbn depriv»d him of Ins throne and put an 
end to the C f ntesf. 

It was now iifi e^iry f« r the "-talesmen of England to 
determine on what basis the standing annv of th«* country 
was in future to be maintained. Two diffi-rent kinds of 
armies bail bc»*r. tried — *n»' an anny entirely under Parlia- 
ment, the other an arny entire 1\ under the crown. Iloth 
had failed. It w;r» now required to solve the problem how 
the m.iifary force could b«* place. 1 equally under both the 
Pari! uncut and the crown. This was aetoinpli-heil by 
defining certain fundamental principles with nnnl to the 
annv bv the Aft of Sf-ttSem»nt mi'i the Rill of Rights, 
wh'nh latter statute provided that **the rabir.g or keeping 
f.f a standing army within ti.e kingdom, unless it be by 
the consent of I'arliarn* nt. is against the law; ” the pay of 
the airnv was. moreover, pl.ucd strictly under the control 
of the House of Commons. 

James, however, was making erTbrts to recover his throne, 
ar.d peeking aid frfin Frame; Ireland nnd Scotland were 
disaibr te.J. ( ivil war was imminent, foreign was certain; 
and Wilham III. had * r.lv a few hutch troops and the re- 
mams of Jain* s anny with whirh to meet the storm. Par- 
liament tbnfoie mi, 1 1. fried u "•tauding anny, trusting to 


the checks it had established . An incident which occurred 
brought about, in An unexpected manner, the completion 
of the regulations under which the British standing anny 
exists to this day. A regiment which was favourably in- 
clined to James, and which had in consequence been ordered 
for sendee abroad, mutinied at Ipswich, And marched north, 
declaring for James. It was presently surrounded and 
compelled to lay down its Arms; but William found himself 
without legal power to deal with the mutineers. Ho 
therefore applied to Parliament, and in 1680 was passed 
the first Mutiny Act, which, after repeating the provisions 
regarding the army contained in the Bill of Rights, and 
declaring the illegality of martial law, gave power to the 
erown to deal with the offences of mutiny and desertion by 
courts-martial. The bill was limited to six months, hut 
when this period expired it was renewed. Again and again 
it expired and was renewed. At last not a session passed 
without a Mutiny Act. The later Acts varied in many 
particulars from that which was first passed, hut they were 
uniform in all their prmci|ial points; such as the depend- 
ence of a standing army on the consent of Parliament, and 
the subjection of military men to all the processes of ordi- 
nary law. 

The first Act was confined, as we have said, to the 
punishment of mutiny and desertion. Previously, when 
there had been an army, considerable inconvenience was 
experienced through the want of some military code. As 
no distinction was recognized between military and civil 
crimes, a special commission of oyer and terminer had to 
he issued to try offences of mutiny and desertion. Even 
the most arbitrary of the Stuarts had to have recourse t<> 
the slow machinery of assizes and juries to prefer a capital 
charge of any sort against a soldier. This was a manifest 
hindrance to discipline, which the second section of the 
first Mutiny Act was directed to remedy by the establish- 
ment of courts-martial. These tribunals, though still 
u unknown to the law of tho land,” soon became recognized 
institutions; and in course of time the annual Mutiny Art 
became a general code of law, in which was defined all 
military offences of the most serious kind, and, as precisely 
as possible, nearly all those of minor importance. 

The Articles of War, which were made by the crown as 
the head of the army, or by the commander- in-chief, cor- 
responded iu some coses to clauses in the Mutiny Art; 
Cithers, though relating to subjects in the latter, defined 
the particulars of the crime and the punishment applicable 
to it with more precision ; whilst some of the articles had 
no counterpart in the Mutiny Act. Military law thus be- 
came complicated, uncertain, and conflicting; “ perplexing 
to lawyers, and unintelligible to soldiers;” and some pro- 
visions wenAunsni table, unnecessary, and obsolete. Various 
legal minds'Ndeiuipurvd to produce a satisfactory, pennu- 
nei»Ljubstitu\^^ihe annual Mutiny Act; but the govern - 
mcnP^tok no i in the matter until a small but active 
liody oM^kh mf ./Je™ discovered in 1878 that the passing 
of the Mut / £ V which had usually been mere form, 
afforded an^.j.Vablc instrument of obstruction; and 
accordingly inf aic ?) the Army Discipline and Regulation 
Act was passed * & 43 Viet. c. 33), the provisions of 
which are cuntYfVl in five parts and upwards of 180 
sections. This jrS is now the permanent authority on 
army discipline F i regulation, and has rendered the 
former annual Mtf V Act a thing of the past. In order, 
however, to presciv ^lie full control of Parliament over the 
army it is provided hat the Act shall not remain in force 
except in pursuAnceM an annual Act passed specially for 
that purpose, and sHt«\ then continue in force only for such 
time and subject to a Mi provisions as may be specified. 

The number of m\Jj sanctioned to he retained during 
times of peace was, Vter tho peace of Ryswick (1607), 
7000 in England, 15,VyO in the colonies, and 12,000 in 
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I rel iml — the latter being maintained by Ireland. In 1 7 1 1 , 
during war, the 9 army was swollen to 201,000, and reduced 
to the former numbers immediately after the peace of 
Utrecht (1713). 

The following statement shows tho fluctuations between 
that time and the present, the peace years showing the 
average pence strength, and the war years the maximum 
to which the forces were raised. It should be noted that 
tho Rust India Company's white troops were in 1857 in- 
corporated with the Queen's army, which since that year 
has included all British troops serving in India; also, that 
the several minor wars in Abyssinia, Ashantee, Afghanistan, 
South Africa, and Egypt of late years did not involve any 
actual enlargement of the army. 

Peace. War. 


Year. 

Numbers. 

Year. 

Numbers. 

1733, 

17,013 

1745, 

. 74,187 

1822, 

71,790 

1761, 

• 67,776 

1845, 

100,011 

1777, 

. 90,734 

1857. . . 

. . 156,995 

1812, . 

. . . 245, 9% 

1866, . . 

. . 203,401 

1856, 

275,079 

1881. . . 

. . 165,820 

1858, 

. 222,871 


The facility with which the British army could lx* in- 
creased or reduced in former years was due in great measure 
to the enrolment of foreigners to fight under William 111. 
and Marlliorough. These could be rapidly obtained at the 
beginning of a war, and when hostilities had terminated 
there was not p largo mass of soldiers either to keep in 
arms or absorb in the civil population. This difficulty had 
to he borne by the continental states of which they were 
.subjects. The same system prevailed in the campaigns of 
Wellington, and was perpetuated, in the shape of a “foreign 
legion,” even so recently its the time of t lie Crimean war. 
It would not again, however, be possible, owing to the 
more general adoption in foreign countries of the system of 
universal military service, which absorbs into their native 
army almost all men capable of bearing arms. 

1 he enlistment of foreigners, however, was always for 
service abroad, tho Act of Settlement forbidding the 
employment of alien troops within tho kingdom; and 
from the period of the Revolution, when a standing army 
first received parliamentary sanction, the policy was to 
recniit it from the lowest, and to officer it from the highest 
class. The idea of a middle-class army never occurred to 
our practical ancestors. They defrayed the cost of each 
icgiment by paying a stipulated sum to the commanding 
officer; and it became of course tho interest of the latter, 
when he required recruits, to go for them to the cheapest 
labour market. Tho system was fraught with apparent 
advantages, though it was at tho same timo .productive of 
great evils. It hod tho advantage of wivmJ'the colonel a 
distinct interest in the health of his mef** wtho ecomunical 
administration of his regiment It DLjrthc ilL^cct of 
tempting him to bribe the commissnrid vT miller- masters 
to pass a regjiuent as complete which wjjjr ’^incomplete ; 
in other words, to obtain for him ^owances of a 
repment at its full strength, when h mly inclining 
the expense of mnintaining.a skelctoi alion. In time 

i i war, however, when the waste of was great, the 
ordinary mode of recruiting, eve ie aid of the foreign 

element, was insufficient for tho pu. So long ago as 

1696, a curious pamphlet, to be for in the Stato Tracts, 


similar condition in 1702, and the compulsory enrolment 
of persons with no visible means of maintenance was 
enforced in 1703. Similar provisions are traceable in the 
Statute Book during the greater portion of the last century; 
and even in the Peninsular War three new regiments were 
composed of convicts, and one of them, it is well known, 
achieved a distinction which won for it a high place in tho 
history of the British army. In ordinary periods the recruits 
were enlisted for life, but the additional levies in times of 
war were made for two, three, or five years’ service. Wvnd- 
hnm, in 180G, introduced a service of seven, ten, and twelve 
years for the infantry, cavalry, and artillery', carrying with 
it a right to a pension at its termination. The system 
provoked on financial grounds considerable opposition, and 
two years later Castlereagh practically terminated it by 
inducing the House to give the option of cither limited or 
unlimited service to recruits; and a slight additional bounty 
generally caused the men to enlist for life. The system 
thus initiated by Castlereagh remained in force till 1820, 
when limited enlistments were wholly discontinued, till 
they were revived by the Limited Enlistment Act in 1847. 

, That Act fixed all eulistmeiTts in the infantry for ten 
years, and all re-engagements for eleven years. Very little 
alteration was made in these regulations until the great 
reorganizations of 1871 and 1881, to which we shall 
presently refer. 

From the end of the Napoleonic wars in 1815 to the 
Crimean War in 1854. nothing occurred to require the anny 
being enlarged beyond the rnnnl po.v-* rrength. The 
sudden summons to war found i state of un readmes*- and 
disorganization utterly discredit!! 1 'e * everyone concerned. 

| At the time of the Duke of Wellington’s funeral there 
j were hot guns enough at Woolwich to fire the necessary 
salute. There were cavalry, infnntT, artillery, and 
militia, all scattered about the country; but they were 
almost isolated units, and none of them knew their relation 
to the rest. In the absence of a real organization and 
harmony of the whole, the soldier**, guns, and regiments 
we possessed were no meie an armv than the colours on 
j a painter's pallet arc a picture. r lhe force sent to the 
i Crimea was an agglomeration «‘f battalions, individually 
; perhaps the finest in the world, but unused to work 
j together, without trained staff, administrative department*!. 
I or army organization of any kind. They fought at the 
, Alma and at Inkennan with all the splendid valour of old 
Peninsular dnvs; hut, during tie* winter before Sebastopol, 
j succumbed under the hardships, privations, and sickne**. 
j brought oil by sheer mismanagement. The experience 
i purchased at such terrible cost was not thrown away, for 
i a comprehensive scheme of army reform was acknowledged 
| bv everyone to be an absolute and urgent necessity, 
j It was felt that one of the chief hindrances to this step 
was the existemeof the system of purchase of commissions 
i in the armv . From the time it first commenced the 
j mischievous tendency of the system was seen, and many 
attempts had been made to suppress it. Its supporters, 
however, mustered very strong, and were backed by high 
authorities Mich as Lord Melbourne, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord Raglan. laird P.innmre, and others. The facts 
remained that the system introduced officers intojhe armv 
by pecuniary means rather than military fitness; anil 
that, having bought their position, the officers regasded 
themselves as installed in a freehold with wide’’ reforms 


was published, proposing to solv ie question by an 
impressment falling on w any stun! tr, fortune-teller, 

or the like idle, unknown, suspect in the parish,” 

j* “ if there bo none such, then me that has already 
been in a gaol, or before a justice tho peace, for his idle 
disorderly life.” The advice was fually taken. Insolvent 
debtors were released from cust< on their joining either 
♦he army or the navy. Critni i were pardoned on a 


would seriously interfere, and they therefore became the 
jealous and determined opponents of all change whatever. 
The system was acknowledged to be a hopeless obstruction, 
to be removed at all cost ; and in 1871. when the House 
of Lords refused to pass the Army Regulation Bill — already 
passed by the Commons, and one object of which was the 
entire abolition of the purchase system — Mr. (Gladstone 
obtained a royal warrant from the queen, effecting this 
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cbject from 1st November. 1871. It was at the same time 
undertaken that the officers should he duly compensated 
for the amount.s they had expended; hut the step taken 
by the prime minister was regarded by many, even of his 
own Mippoiters. a'* an unjust itiable iuterfeience with the 
lights if pailiuiiunt — it basing been foigntten that the 
locality of the system ie-ted. not on any l.-gi-dative enact- 
ment. but upon a warrant oi King .lames II. 

A number of anomalous and often conflicting depart- 
mental autlu rities, and a dual system on whieli the aimy 
was co\ tilled, had :il-u tt> be swept away, ’llie militia 
1 ad. till a few uars bifwr. Invti under tlie Home Olliee, 
and tin* conmiis-ariat d<pirtimnt was located at the 
Treu-mi. The ••Military of slate fur war anil colonies" 
bad a i.ignc soit of control, limited to time of war; while 
the ■■ Mvnt.uy at war" was parliamentaiy lepreseniative 
oi tlie anny, and exercised a cuta'u tinaieial control from 
whit li the oidnnnce depaitment w i- excepted. The master 
C m ral and lx aid of ordnune wire re-poii-ible lor the 
sup| ly < f mater; d on vtipii-iii. n. but w\re ntheiwisc ipiitt* 
imii pend. nt. ami had the .iridleiv and engined s under 
tin in. 1 he i oinii.ainb r-in-i l.’ef was ie-.pi h-ilde to the 
so\i ii icn ah i e in all m itfi i - * < m.e» fed with th#» toiuniniid. 
d:- Iplme. and pui'iii.ige of tl e ami), hat t-» tin- Mtici.uy 
a: w.ir in i n.ukid matter*: . nd out of this dual govun- 
i nr by lb i - e (.inaul- a: »i War tMlin tln ie an -e einlh— 

• • ;■!:> a:i< n-. ih • c :.d.ti« :i out of a tradition, of 

• o-t u.ite \;r ib‘ r y. if tT tie* alley wa- guii-iii* d by n*\al 

i- _ Lii\e. Tie- ipn-eri. \, r. in 1 s7»i. j Mih-tniitial 
p: 1 1 f if l.t r wiiibiCin-s to M-ii’e -.u Efb e i:i the cause 

it a.. a; uf. mi, hi -i Jtdnc ail onl< r n: ci mail m whMi-he 
-uiri mieix.i l-.-r pni» r atlie in the mattei. and the g. nu.il 
• M.'i/ c m ‘d.ief was torn: illy dulaiid t«« In -nb* r- 
■..’l i!» to till* li.’]V-’i-: if w.ii. 'I l.«* Hllflol 1. 1 tin eol« nies 
ha 1 -fine y.u- pn i !• ii-ly 1» • I. -i-paiutid Irn’it the War 

• t V- • . and mob r this I.iit. r depaitmes.t the i nt:n- nii-r- 
s'.'al f f ail arm \ «• uteris was gradually placed. *-n that 
i.ui'y of adii.iiii.-tiath n i.dj.t at any i it** he in-nr«.i. 

ruiu.-isi- haling In »:i ,d» »!!-! i d. ami an • fra !• nt unity 
' Loutr-d pimided. the g. viiMmnt i-eib'd to 1 ,y down 
ftv v 1 1 in* of lecnlatio- -. i.nd'T wj i. h, fioin 1*71. the 
Rut ‘i anii) n.iy -.<*>1 t*. ha\e .-ttit'd .tfi< -h u|»on an 
tntin iy i.i w *■)*-;. m. '1!.!- -t« :.i w..- iutemhd to pro- 

i.d<\ i- .i :i.it:* r «»t tl •• t.r-t imj o:!.iie-e. that the anny 
>).' ..hi hi a -ini*" ip-ii t'< Jijejita'iil uoiit try t nt* lpi i-e, 
i: w r « .'a-i ti • »■ ,i. _ht f«- :■ • nd. an<l tl- it n<>uil»i- 
ti i) iistia.tlii.-i of 4 .uk or w. «■ : 1 > 1 limit the farcer 

it _ *"* sid. 1 la* pine ij'.il i ]> :,iug to ti.** i.ncer if :.n 
r m w thpmgti c»Mp»tliie • x.iiuiunt.'oii. as ii. Vi •* 
fi.'i -Tvin. spee'al faeiiit.’i - !•• ing i! : »ini to ninici-ity 
fc l i a 'i la’' i a;** taken tl » IhA. i.- jar ; to mVh « i - fiom 
t .• i . i . lit i.i : to the sons of ui-t iijij’-l.id k 'i]dj.-i-; and. 
■h.- f iy. ti tl #* pii; .t»- s< J.Ji.-r wiio <\ r.<#- a fip.uitv for 
i *'i ..iei. Ad-.a-.i ♦fia-nt to ll.<- 1.1, h*-i pules in tin- 
sail by -* n.i i-’t) . t* iiipercd h;. -• ln-tioii. cilh if nt ‘-afe- 
?i.i. .s h. ,ijo t iken atrf.ip.st the i»\!\ il of pnn ha-e in any 
f* I ” • \’i II jU'l ' i Ills inf flMl!'' - hale a! -II been adoj ted to 

i ie-< • --ary * \p< i.iiitni' i f otTirer-i. so that the 

i r of t! . j#'»iitifri la «-d i.o I ».,o. i he a hiii'ii am •* to 
if- j x r • i. 

hi f:.-r < ! .-ps r,»o -a:y f-# .‘n-nr* a m'M* njiid 

i f . i : j ai.d li*- i .rn.-iti* n of • rf- < ?:%«_■ jr-ejMs; 

’ w i- -o * n* ia.Iy <v - ny to *'-t if..h-li ‘■oinc -i.it 
1 '■ • it. h«tw<— n repil..*. *niii*ia. ar.d v* Ji.ute* rs, 

* : ‘ ’• **’ y 1 • * ray .ui mg all might at ouoe know 

’ ■ > • j T nd dn? ;• -. 

v \ s ' * -is t * : • f i: p.vi-il ui-ili-r whi- h ..ii infantry 
" ’< ' r * f '/ • - * ; • . I * .*ie r I* >r " Jon/ nice "nr 

1 r >'■ A r* / -ad- ♦» s‘ r. e e." h«- migl.t 

* ‘ : ; ‘ i'* a. tie 1 1 _‘!j. ii at ti.** t nd of 

w^.ihj . ; * i. 4*J "iil/tfi h«::.* * !: well and w.« allowed 


| by his commanding officer, ho might re-engage for nino 
I )eais more to complete a Borneo of twvnty-onc years, 
j On his discharge, after completing the twenty-one ) ears, 
j lie would receive u pension for life. As regards “short 
j service, ” a recruit might enlist for six years in tlie regular 
j anny. and six years in the reserve. After the first six 
! i ears he would ho able to return to civil life, to live wher- 
| ever lie liked within the United Kingdom, to follow* any 
i trade or occupation he pleased, and to receive a pension uf 
1 -If/, a day for the other six icars, in return for which ho 
would he liable to be drilled occasionally, and to be called 
out in time of war or threatened war. 

The first few ) ears’ experience of the new system amply 
i j noied the wisdom of the change. Wheieas under the old 
, sistein of long service sufficient recruits were never foith 
coming, tlie slant mm vice enlistments raised the number 
1 f i < >111 12,0011 to fiom 25,000 to 20,000 annually. So 
plentiful indeed was the supply of recruits that in l. s *l 
the war minister felt himself justified in raising the stain laid 
of age fiom eighteen to nineteen, and for the pn\-ont all 
mlistments are h»r short sen ice, except in tin- following 
e.iM’s. in wliieh tin- enlistment is for the full pt-ii<>d of twi-Ui- 
M-.ii- with the colours, viz. men cnli-ted for the Hou-clioM 
(’.Hally, the baud of the Royal Military College, (Jidu.imv 
Aititieeis, and boys for musieians. In view, moreuiu. of 
tin- neces-ary si rviee abroad, it was deemed ndii-able t > 
i.iisc the period of service with the colours from six to sewn 
was, to eight years in the event of being abioad, and to 
nine in ca-e of war, the total peiiod of sluice leiuaiuing 
the same, ii/. twelve years. A second line of reserve, how- 
ever. was formed, by 10,000 of the most eligible men who 
had completed their time in the first re-ervo being allowed 
to prolong tlu-ir liability for a further teim of four mui\-. 
I’luvi-ion is thus made for the army lesirvo nimibeiing 
j -oine tin.UMtj trained and seasoned nddu-rs capablu of at 
1 unco taking their j»lacc in the ranks of the regular fmees. 

• 'll i ere is thus a powerful addition available for the anny in 
the Bwnt of a groat w.ir; and as a pi tuition not only for 
' cemtests of magnitude, but for those minor sudden «*im*r- 
gi-neies which occur but t<iO ficquently. it is arranged that 
j we shall always have one army corps in a state of etlif iein y 
■ ai.d ieady for ilium diate etnbuikatioii. In the Army Act 
i of 1**1 power was giioii to the governiMiit, in mohili/ing 
I the reserves, to call them out cither by regiments, or by 
! h ngth f>f service with the colours, or by any other classili- 
I cation which circumstances might render desirable. On 
the occasion of the war in Egypt, in 1882, it was dciiih-d 
. to i all up all resell* men who had left the colours sim e thn 
1 -t of January, 18*1. The number of men 1 1ms smnuiom <1 
; was 11,!J5U. Of these 11,030 answered the call and 
icported thg*nselv«’ut their depots. 
i A fm ther'Y''anJ^wa.s carried « ut which, as it probably 
dirl more i julcf r *4 1^ old feelings and traditions than any 
othcr.'^'HiHod il osf opposition than anv of the other pm- 
posals. J K niciF l enreginu nt» had b ug been known under 
a definite nVn i J^ n*T name, with which was associated its 
| special bistort* Oglorious deeds. Rut to cariy out tho 
government sclf^rf i of reorganizing and consolidating tho 
fi<rei «», it ivns nq® piiry to Hacritice all distinctive uumheia 
and names. Tlfc ^ fun try of the line wa» reconstituted 
>i jhiii one unit of t <^anization, viz., tho regiment of two 
fiat tali'iiiH, with ow Abroad and one at home, consisting 
ti-gi thf-r of from llWto 1800 soldiers; and each regiment 
was assigned to a Vliicul/u’ portion of the country, wit Ji 
whi« !» it was to bo ikfutine identified. Tho whole ei.imtiy 
w ,ih divided into si» t-six military Mil«list lifts— fifty f«.r 
England and Wales) light for Scotland, and light f«-r 
1: eland ; and those sMli strict/, so far as reciuitiug pur* 
pf» v es me conccmod, nMj units, and arc inseparably linked 
with individual regimen tin re localized. Thus, supposing 
Kent to l o a ftubdistrK, and the 30tli Regiment to ho 
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affiliated to tlmt county, Kent would lc the home of botli Thames), Harwich, Pembroke, Edinburgh, Cork, Dublin, 
battalions of tlfe .30th — though one of them might he .Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney. Sevetal of these include 
alwavs on duty abroad ; its recruiting staff would he there, the charge of a large strip iff coa<ff. The yeomanry are all 
its history would bo btudied and watched by Kent men, I included in the several army corps, whole their services, 
and it would ho the tradition of Kent to enlist in tho j from their intimate knowledge iff the country, would be 
rc/mimt thus become peculiarly its own. Behind the two ■ invaluable in tho important duties of outlook, rccoiinoi- 


battalions of regular troops are two militia regiment*, ; 
cm 1 1 tally local, equally a permanent, controlled by the same . 
pcncial ofliccrs, interchanging officers and men, and gradu- 
al!) impenetiated with tho same traditions. The whole of 
tin* Mihdistriets are grouped into sixteen districts, each 
one, with the volunteers of the respective localities, funning, 
under a single officer in command, a minute army, called 

4 *N<*. District Brigade.” The army reserve men and 

pui"ii>ner.s lesident in any brigade district are attached to > 
the local force of their vicinity ; and for each district theie j 
i* a central depot from which all warlike stores, clothing, j 
vV«\, needl'd for its contingent may bo directly obtained , 
without application to t lie War Office. The troops thus 
localized .ire trained together; there is a common exercise 
gi* ufil at the local centre; the officers of the line arc 
i n< nun rid to pa-s into the militia, while commissions in 
tin- line .11 e g> anted to militia subalterns; the volunteers , 
me annually cxciched in connection with the regular and j 
auxiliary fnrees of their district; and tho staff of the depot i 
ha-. i\er\ branch of the military force of tliu district under j 
it* i'umediale cognizance and control. | 

'I he ariangeiuents so far made were for the localizatn n j 
• f our forces. ami for recruiting and exercising them. It 
till i t-hi. lined to arrange for their prompt and united 
.ali ii in i.'im! of emergency. With this 'view the whole 
l'uhtai \ foiecs were arranged into eight army corps, and 
m one or other of tlicse every man of th« \arious sub- 
distiii ts and districts has a position. Each army corps is 
a— Ii'iud to a paiticular portion uf tho country, and at this 
i> • <!• /.uiii'i it would rally on the order to mobilize. As 
I.* I. nrixe fm ee is of little a\ail in war unless some pux\ 
of « Oni^iv •* jution i* secured, two army corps are bo 
Miiulid us to lie leady at short notice to be put on in. ,.,/j 
slap. 'lb.se aie almost entirely composed of regular j 
1 1 « op's and Ii/iuj their headquarters at Colchester and j 
A l*!n shot. r lhc immense value of bucli an anangeineiit 
was shown in a remaikable manner in 1882, when, in order , 
ti* Mippicss the military rebellion in Egypt, a force of some j 
30.000 nu n, complete in all arms, and well furnished with 
conmiiss.ui.it and all needful stores, was, without the least - 
coiffu ion. told olf for service; and writliin a few weeks had j 
i endu'd Egvpt and put down tho rehelUpn. Had such a j 
comp'ict fom* Ih'cii uvailablo for equally prompt despatch to 
t li- ■ Crimea in 1853, all tho objects of tlmt war might have j 
hern attained in half the time, and at Mult lea* than half | 
tin 1 cost of both life and treasure. OnWof Jmo principal j 
ad\aiitagcs claimed for the new lerritorir Mr m was.ihnt j 

in case of war it would be unnecessary t sort old 

and disci edited system of volunteering* ^ onp^giincnt 
to another % tho purpose of bringi^ u4 ybattaUona 
ord. ied for sen ieo up to their proper str^ / and in the 
c.1*e of the preparations for the Egypt jAviir no such 
M.lnnteeiing took placo in thb infantry, 1 Jr 

'I lie six other army corps are co^Jcfered as more 
pnielv debusne, and have their hoiuflpartcrs at Croy- 
don, 'Salisbury, Chester, York, Dublfl| and Edinburgh. 
J'ro vision is also made for tho defenAMf the coast, and 
for the gnu ironing of fortresses by nKpcdentary army,'* 
which is formed chiefly of Yoluiitccnpvith a nucleus of 
r« irnl.ir troops, the various ftnny «s being thus left 
wholly five for field operations.' garrison army, in 

'which almost all tho volunteers havoHcir stations defined, 
is divided into separate commands Br Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Poit bind, Dover, Chatham* with Shecrnoss and 
Tilbuij — in other words, the rnoutlj of the Medway and 


tiing, &c. 

A good woik of reference with respect to the laws 
affecting the army is *• Statutes relating to the War Office 1 
and Army,” by C. M. Clod.*, Legal Secretary of the War 
Department. 


Tho following were the numbers and cost of the British 

military foiecs according to the Army 

Estimates for 

1885-86:-- 



No. of Men. 

Cost. 

Regular Armv, Home and 



Colonial 

131.7611 ... 

X5.023.000 

Ke-'crxes, 

•>3,250 ... 

38 1.500 

Militia 

111.33! ... 

526.300 

Yeomanrv 

14,405 ... 

72.500 

Volunteers, .... 

‘251.117 ... 

606,000 

Total. Home and Co- 




Ionia) 

5*. *2,1 75 


British Regimental Foret s 



in India (home on In- 



diau Establishment). . 

61.537 


Total 

653,772 


CoinmissMiint and Oidnmee Store 


Depaitmen* 1 *. . . . 


6.831.300 

Works and Building, and 

Mb cl- 


laueou.s Charges. 


1.272,1m) 

f 

, Total EtV.ttixe S.-r\ici 


1 1. 7S2.3« m| 

Noli - .'tb etixe S-nit'i 

^ (Pen- 


mou-, i\c. ). . . . 


3d'37.8uo 


i*l 7 .s J" 71. i 

ARNATTO. Sec An vatu*. 

ARNAULD, ANG&LIQUE. daughter of R .bert 
Avn.inld d'Andilly. and ub . .■ ««f the tiist or uieat Angc«i',ii«', 
was h»*in >m the 2>*th November, 1021. Of a dttennined 
and strongly devotional nituic. she became a mm at I\>rt- 
Kuxal dr* Champs In-fine siic had n- u h. .1 the :il*c "f tw enty 
\eais. and nine years later wa-. made subpi lores*. .m office 
which she retained on hti remmnl to Port-Rox tl de Parj* 
a few ye.ns:iftuwai«N. An earn. *t and dc\.*ted Jansenist, 
she came in for a full sliaie of the perm ut ion to which 
that paity weie subjected. Her convent was broken up by 
roxal older, and the inmates dislubut'd in various con- 
vents throughout France, while ex cry etlort xx'as made by 
the Jesuits to induce them ton-cant ami sign the •• Formu- 
lary of Alex.indei \ II." Their effort* were uttnly lntilc 
bo far as Angchqiic was concerned : and when Pope Clement 
IX. cndoavoiin-d to lostore peace to the church and close 
lip the controversy, in 1603, the nuns, who hml pioviously 
been lestorcd to ilieir nunnery by command of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris but had been kept under strict surve^ lance, 
n'ccix .'ll 1-ack then* prix lieges. Angcliqne was again 
ilected piioiess, and in 1 ti 7M xxas made abbess. In 1073 
her piotectrcss, the Duchc-sc de IaMigueulle, died, and 
her enemies recommenced their persecutions, am 1 oht.dnej 
an order forbidding her to rmivo any more noxices. fcho 
died oil the 23th January. 168-1. 

ARNAULD, ANTOINE, an illustrious French aroraf , 
father iff the u gic.it Ainauld," was born at Paris in 1500. 
lie was tho eldest son of Antoine Avnauld, comieillor of 
Catherine de Medi. is, and was distinguished by his great 
eloquence and by his cm nest opposition to tho Jesuits. 
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He acquired great celebrity by his defence of the Uni- and Les Illusions; ” and in 1669 the first volume of the 
versity of Paris against that society in 1504. This work “Moral Pratique dcs Jesuitcs,” of wlfich Beveii other 
was reprinted in 1717. lie was also the author of another volumes were published at intervals, tho last of which was 
work directed against the Jesuits, and of several works on issued in the year of his death. 

political subjects, which enjoyed considerable reputation A controversialist to the backbone, lie was next engaged 
in their dav. Ho was accused bv the Jesuits of being a in writing against the Calvinists, and published a work 
Hnguenot, but the charge was without foundation. Ho against that system in 1672, and another in 1675, In 167b 
died 29 th December, 10 1 9. Of his family of twenty the his enemies the Jesuits prevailed upon King Louis to issue an 
most illustrions member was the voungest son, Antoine ; order for his arrest, and he was obliged to retire into Belgium, 
but six of his daughters embraced conventual life, and be- where, after wandering from town to towrn, everywhere 
came the founders and chief Mippoit of lVrt-Royal, pursued by the malice of his enemies, he died at Brussels 

ARNAULD, ANTOINE, di'liugiiMied as the 14 great on the 8th Angust, 1694. His spirit was unbroken to tho 
Arnauld" was born at Paris »;th 1-ebrnary, 1612. Tho last, and his earnest defence of what he felt to be the t nit li 
twentieth child of hi* fatln r, he was trained at first for was maintained to the close of his life. His works, which 
the bar, but showing a great diriihi* to the profession, he amounted to upw*ards of 100 volumes, were published at 
was dedicated by his mother to the service of the church. Paris, 1775-83. 

Entering the Nurbon»e, be vtudi-d theology as a pupil of As a scholar and theologian ho takes a high place among 
Lescot. conf» s-or of Cat din. d Ricbeln u, by whom he was j French writers, and though in his controversies he appeal s 
introduced to the svMcm of the Schoolmen; hut Arnauld j incapable of seeing moro than one side of a question, there 
becoming acijn rated with th- works of Augustine, for whom j call he no doubt that his seeming intolerance arose from 
he soon enteitaim-d t! v nn»*>t in t« nv admiiatioii, his teacher 1 his earnest love of the truth, and his desire to defend it at 
quickly found hi> iuilm nee g**ne. In 1611 he was ordained all hazards. He enjoys, in addition, the reputation of a 
pri«>t,and two \i-.ir** I.iti r lie published a woik entitled "De profound knowledge of metaphysics — a knowledge which 
la Froijncnte Communion." with h. tin ugh generally recci\ed was exercised to the signal benefit of philosophy. His 
with much !.i\«>ur. and appi-wd by M*\eial bishop". arch- chief works in connection with this subject were, the "Ait 
bishops, mu! doctors "f tia- Smb-mne. gave «: reat oilVuee to ile Penscr,” an excellent treatise on logic which quickly 
the J. * ne (f wj’ .-:i pid In U ib nounced it as heretical, ■ passed the boundaries of France, and became an esperi.il 

and declared the aut -r to !»■ w\*i>e than either Luther or faumritc in Gennany ami England; and his treatise on 

Cahj.i, perception, or, as lie called it, on “True and False Ideas.’* 

Anmld .b'hnd.d him- If rig-’-mriy, and the centre- ' ARNDT, ERNST MORITZ, a celebrated German 
wrsv thus begii.-; w.'h t! «. J*-mt> was c* ntimicd hy him ]>atiiot, author, and poet, was bora in the island of Kilgen, 

until the end «.f las 'dr'.-. '] l.e 1 k which h id tailed the in the Baltic, 26th December, 1769. He studied at 

storm finally ever iecd at K**:m\ where it was Strabund, Greifswalde, and afterwards at Jena, wheiu ho 

defended by l^mi j.-.’s. .i d*<f**r •>* the Surbonne, onlv , came under the influence of Fichte. Hu was intended fur 

one sci.teme r. umig u» i c-nd* mnatbm. T J .the church, hut feeling no call to that profession gave up 

This d.’-mir.* was hinily Mtthd. Luw.-v. r. before Arnau, ‘ «miie idea, and after a few years spent in travel he setthd 
became tug.ij-*.i in a:. *ti.er. whi* h had a nm-t import^ Yhe**Vn at Greifhwaldc as a private teacher, 
influence i»p" r » 1 In 16 lu there had been puAtyeW 1X66 he was appointed professor of history at tho 

liriad a [N.sthmm.tiH woik of J ins. i.iiis, bi>h»p of VprttfJ W^rsitv of that place, hut having made himself famous 
on Angu -tin**. v.\ whi. !i the dotrir.^ < f that father of the ! by the publication in 1803 of his 14 History of Serfdom in 
church r.p* u the Mih;«fts i.f fue will, human <bj»ravity, j Pomerania,” and hy a bold attack npon Napoleon in his 
and Di\;iie gi ne, w« r* ria.wn to 1 •• oj.po-ed to those of the 44 Spint qf the Times " in 1807, he was compelled to take 
.Ji-sUits. w \ had inchicd i iti.er towards the doctrines of refuge in 'Stockholm. He returned under an assumed 


pehoin. T) > w-.ik w roii.l. nine 1 hy p.,pe 1 iban VIII. name in 1810, and by Ids pamphlets and poems, and still 
in 1 012. and th** wr toll iw, 112 Am mid luridly defended ' more hy his patriotic songs, he zealously supported the 
the h-iok ag.un't t fi»- Papal «• ami t-j-.k a prominent minister Stein in his efforts to arouse the spirit of tho 

j.ait in the •..•itPiM r-y that f<»’: »w» -1. which i> known after ( natives agnipst tlu& aggressions of France. After tho 
4hc i; nnc of the LUir.p. Hi- p iniphh t^. on this discussion . successful Wjuf /^liberation ho was appointed in 1«18 to 
were ent : thd re-peeti\. ly - Pn-mier.-s i t Secondes Obser- ! the chair of JiisERf at Bonn, but was suspended the year 
nations Contention'* Diifieultes ; *’ and lastly, j following for hitlemocratic tendencies ; and though ho 
•’ Apf b gie d** Jaii-ei. ius.’’ 'll esceont pa » r-ial works were : rcceiveil Hie attached to that offitv, ho wa» not 

varied bv r tl.er^ of a <utT« p-ia character, and he published j allowed t(A^?ct5^for the next twenty years, 
from t.rr." to time a «i rb i • f oks of a d«*\i tional nature, Ho was \ ^ll A member of the German National 
wl.ii h di-pl iw* l c\Mi i.c« s of a d* » p and noble piety on tho Assf^dy in 1?. 3, and retired with Von Gugern in 1849. 
part i f the a ith*>r. II*- a!-*- iHM>'itook the direction of tlie j He dic^9tl| Jnuary, 1860, having entered his ninety- 
.oi.vi-nt of Port- Royal *i. ^ < i. tmp-. of which his siatcr was first yeafi^. ^ {writings wero very nnmervus, but ho will 
abhi-s, and t*ok j. irt. in c» mj. my with his literary friend*, j be chiefly fr/ 
in th" pr* p4T.it.on of th<- " Grai.'iinaip* Geiufril** liaison n<?e, M j and as tlie dP 
•* Kb-mi'ot-i d** Gi'-ouicti.i*.'’ and " J/Art ih* !*• nser.** of Gennany.w*' 


li'Aai n* i » i. tirij*-. or wi.icn /.is mmit was * nrai uoi^. imunign ***** ..v «... 

j. irt. in f* mj. mv with his literary friend*. | be chiefly fr’ “ pered as an ardent lover of his country, 
1 of th«- - Graiziiiiaip* Geiufr ib- R»isonn<?e, M j and as the df Hf some of the best of th« patriotic songs 


luJtll'J th*; Jar>. ni-t ci.tPA* 


isi-r."’ of Gennany.^ 

r-kn out. an*l Vatcrland,” nr 


CI Jat commencing 44 Was istder Deiitschen 
KVmost be termed the German national 


the work of Jan er.’us wa- coi.ib-ifim d Uth hy tin- Soriionnc: anthem, and itiArung wherever the Gcnnan language is 
and the Pope. Arnatdd. notwitli-t.imliiig. ^loutly defendeil i sTsikcn througlux. ^tbe world. 

. — • - 1 "«* , %AS AUGUSTINE, MUS. DOC., 


it. and the remit was that in 1605-56 he was obliged to ARNE, 


am- Port-Royal, and was at the same time expelled from ft celebrated Enlft composer, was tbo son of nn nphol- 
th*-* SoTUoni.e an*I fiom the f ir-*iltv r.f theology. His sterer of I> *n d ondJ ! hcT6 ho was born on tho 12th March, 
d« f w,is nnd* rtaken hy his frinid th»* illu-trions Pascal, 1710. He was eJfytcd at Eton with the intention of Ht?- 
who. under the wm-tb-plume of J/*uis d** Mont alto, pub- coining a solicitor Jftut he preferred to the study of the law 
‘iri •*: his f.imr 1 • Pxorinr m! Lett#rs, M th*; materials for practising on the sUet, which he lmd secreted in a garret, 
I ith were .tjppRrd h% Amau! i. In 1658 Arnauld pub- ami mnffled m that M’ was not detected. He next harrowed 
j'h*-d ' ** Gis q £* i s in fuw nr d f s f’ur^s de Paris centre a livery that ho inMit often sit in tho servants’ gallery 

es C.i pii/.hos; " m 1662, 4 1-i Nouvcllc H<fr<?.-ie’ 1 at the opra; andRnally, haring procured A violin, ho 


1710. HowaseJ 
coining a solicitor | 


li fc i his f.isrir — , ■■ Pio'iimi.d Lett#rs, M th*; materials for practising on the si 


w id. w**re -t/pplbd hy Aiuan! i. In 1658 Arnauld pnb- 
hdi'-d ' .>■ •* Gis .q fc i t- « u fan nr d f s f’ui^s dc Paris centre 
les C.i ui^tvs pji/.hes; " in 1662, ' 4 1-i Nouvellc H<*rt.-ic * 


ami muffled so that ■ 
a livery that he mi| 
, at the opera; and 
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privately studied it to such good result that he was able 
to lead a small band at the house of an amateur. His 
father by chance accepted an invitation to one of tho con- 
certs, and was astounded to recognize his son as tho leader. 
However, he wisely recognized that it was hopeless to con- 
tend against so manifest a decree of naturo; and from 
opposing the young musician, now assisted him with regular 
instruction. He became violinist at Drury Lane Theatre, 
nod in 1733 he produced his first great work, the opera 
4 * Rosamond,” in which the part of the heroine was taken 
by his sister, who afterwards became popular os Mrs. Cibber. 

It was received with general approval. He was still more 
successful in 1738 in tho composition of the music for 
the revival of Milton's 41 Masque of Cornns.” This work 
was market l by a display of originality and a cultivation 
of style that at once stamped his high character as a 
musician. In 1740 ho wrote the music for Thomson and 
Mallet's “ Masque of Alfred,” in which the magnificent 
tune, “ Rule Britannia,” first appeared. It at once riveted 
attention, and has never lost its hold over the heart of the 
nation. The same year he married Cecilia Young, a popu- 
lar singer. In 1744 ho returned from a stay in Ireland, 
ami was engaged by Garrick ns composer for Drury lame. 
Theatre, adorning the great actor's Shakspearian re\ival 
of 4 * As You Like It” with those musical masterpieces, 

*■ Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind” and 44 Under the Green- 
wood Tree.” When the “ Tempest ” was produced in 17 Hi 
Arne wiote the music, amongst tho rest, “Where the Bcc 
Suck*," one of the most beautiful songs ever written, llis 
woikh for the harpsichord, though simple, arc full of 
elegant variety, and abound in melody. In 17.VJ lie 
1 crowd the degree of doctor of music from Oxford. In 
17 lie produced his opera of 44 Artaxcrxes,” which was 
hist performed at Covent Garden, and which retained its 
popularity for upwards of eighty years. In it he, fir 
among Englishmen, ventured to abandon spoken diale 
for musical recitative. Ho died at the age of tdxty- 
<>n tin* 5 th Marcli, 1778. His son Mu’iiakl, wl* 
bum in 1711, inherited considerable musical talen 
was the author of several operas and numerous .ucr 
compositions and songs, some of which obta : - great 
popularity. He died about 1806. Jr 

ARNHEIM or AERNEM (the Roman^mi onj/a) 
is the capital of tho Dutch prownec of (Xelderland ; 
it stands oil the right bank of the Rhine, 73 miles by 
railway from Amsterdam, and lip mKcs hy the river 
from Rotterdam. Arnlicim stands^- tin of a small 
range of hills, called Vcluwo, runnin * [ward towards 
the Zuydcr Zee, and is one of tho inf. Active looking 
towns in Holland. The environs o n many villas, 
parks, and gardens, the residences of li jiblemcn and 
“ nabobs" from tho East Indies. On te^Rghts to the 
K. of the town arc also some beautiful jfs and p 1 insure 
grounds — all open to strangers. There i bridgi'.^rf boats 
across the Rhine. The town wa3 fortl T b^Jbohorn in 
170*2; the ramparts arc now converted promenades. 
Til* church contains the tomb of Duke J of Gucldcr- 
land, who formerly resided in Iho town, ' re is a Roman 
Catholic church and a museum. Cob ', rye, oats, &c., 
are brought in great quantities to Am] and there are 
some manufactures of tobacco, whicl largely grown in 
the neighbourhood. The town has aS msidcrablo transit 
trade along tho Rhino by meAns steamers between 
Rotterdam and Strasburg; it has communication also with 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and other flBwns of Holland hy 
gailway through Utrecht. The p All at ion in 1882 was 
42,000. Sir Philip Sydney ieAht Amhcim on 7th 
October, 1586, after having been rflrtolly wounded at the 
battle of Zutphcn. Tho town vfa captured from the 
French by tho Prussians in 1813. 

AR'NXCA, a genus of plantfbelonging to the order 


Coinpositse. One species of this genus grows in Central 
Europe, tho Arnica montana , and is known by the common 
name of Mountain Tobacco or Leopard's Bane. It was 
at one time admitted into all the British Pharmacopoeias, 
but has been expunged from them for many years. In 
every part of this plant is found an acrid resin and a volatile 
oil, and in combination with these, in the flowers, is an 
acrid bitter principle, which theyhau* called Arnicine, and ^ 
the root contains a considerable quantity of tannin. In 
large doses it produces inflammation of the alimentary 
canal and coma. In small doses it acts as a general 
stimulant, increasing the pulsations of the heart, and 
acting as a diaphoretic and diuretic. It is un-d in Germany 
in eases of low fever, in nervous diseases, in amcnorrhoea, 
and in adynamic diseases generally. 

ARNO (called hy the ancients Jraun), the principal 
j river of Tu*canv, ri*cs on the southern slope of Mount 
I Faltcrona, a project ion from the central ridge of the 
Apennines, about 20 miles X.E. of Flmencc. It flows at 
first in a S.E. direction, but after its junction with tho 
northern Cliiana it suddenly tiyns to the westward, and 
passing through the valley of Literin.i. it i^ue* out of it 
1 by a narrow and wild pass called Valle dell* Inferno, which 
! is 3 miles in length. I lie Arno next enters the beautiful 
I region called the Yal d’Arno. one of the most delightful 
; rural spots in Tuscany. It is a valley about 14 miles in 
j length, and fr« in 3 to 5 in liiradth. hounded hy two ranges 
J of hills, and sheltered on tie- X.K. by the Iwftv and rugged 
Apennines, among whhh tlie wo»nhd *-iiMinnt is distin- 
guished that ou*iliaii'. r s tin* <om . 1 »f Vallomhrosa. The 
a alley itself is a continued mum- -.si. u of gardens and 
| orchards, and the hills ate co\en*d with \iueyards or 
: verdant pastures. The rim Arno, aft* r a cironflvus course 
^ of more than 60 miles. rc» <i\cs the watt .v of tho Sic\o at 
a point which is only 13 oi 1 1 mile-* direct distance fiuin 
t* source ; ami then Hows through the plain of Florence, 

1 hiding that cit\ into two unequal puts. About 10 miles 
jelow Florence it- waters an* comliutid through a deep 
artificial chanin'l, cut by tbe nM J'.tm-can-; and a wider 
passage being tints opened hr the ii\ii, the plain 
j Florence, whhh was a mar-li beftio. w is diained. 11m 
! Arno al>o passes through tin- town of l'i-.i. after several 
considerable winding*, and ullim.iti 1\ fall* into the Medi- 
terranean about 6 milts to tie* wi*t\\aid of tli.lt place, 
i The whole course of the riur. with its numerous 
' winding*, is about 130 mile*. Its breadth \aries greatly ; 
near Flounce it i* about 460 fief, but the w itois aie very 
low in .summer, and the lher is tlu-n fiidihlc. \\itl#n 
the city of Florence the of the liwr i* 4 onridersbly 
narrower, being confined by the walls of tho quays. 
Between Pi*a and Florence the stream i* navigable for 
barges; but in summer the navigation is often interrupted 
in consequence of the shallowness of the water. Iho Amo 
communicates with the Tiber hv means of the Chian Canal. 
The tract of country watcicd hy the Amo constitutes the 
most populous, productive, and thriving part of Tuscany. 

The Arno, like all the rivers wlihli descend fiom tho 
Apennines, is subject to sudden overflowings. The quan- 
titv of caith and stones whhh it then i.iniea down from 
the mountains ha.* i:ii.*ed its bed in many places lxsirly as 
liigli as the adjacent fields. Embankments have been 
made along the greater part of its course, and are kept up 
at a considerable expense. But in cases of extraordinary 
rains and storms in the highlands where it has its source, 
the Arno rushes down with such fury as to overcome all 
obstacles and to inundate a great part of the countiy. 
Among the inoro disastrous inundations that of September, 
1537, is recorded, when the Val d'Arno and tho whole 
plain of Florence were overflowed, and trees, mills, cattle, 
and even houses were carried away. Twu-thirds of the 
city of Florence were inundated, the water being in some 
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phvos 8 foot above tlu* pavement; anil two of the bridges ! settled, serious. earnest views of the nature and purpose 
of the city were carried away. In November, 1740, ! of life which actuated him ever after. The time vvlmli 
aiutl «*r givat inundation took place, owing to the prevail- ; was not occupied with his pupils was devoted to collecting 
ing sirocco, which melted the snows that had fallui on the materials for his edition of Thucydides, writing articles on 
Apennines very suddenly. Roman history for tho Encyclopedia Metropolitan", and 

ARNOLD or ARNALDO OP BRESCIA, one of preparing the way for his “History of Rome,” which lie 
the reformers before the Reformat ii<». was horn at Brescia. did not live to finish. 

in Italy, in the beginning of the twelfth century. He was • In 1828 lie was elected head-master of llughy School, 
educated in France under Abelard and Ben-ngarin**, and Here his great talents for instruction and the management 
adopted the life of a monk. lV^e-sed of great iloqinnce, of young men acquired a suitable sphere for tlieir activity, 
and well acquainted with the Script me*, he rigorously The result was soon apparent, not only in the cmineneo 
availed the prevailing corruptions of the elvigy, and sue- which Rngbv rapidly obtained, but in the beneficial change 
cecded in muring the people of his native place to revolt which, by its example, was impressed upon other imtitn- 
agviist those abuses. 1'l.e influence spiv id throughout t ions of a similar nature. I)r. Arnold retained the obi 
Italy. and disturbances having token place in difli rent parts classical basis of tuition, but gave it breadth by connecting 
of tie lount'y, lie was cited b.t'me the second Lateral! it with other departments of learning ; inspired it with life 
Council i 1 1310* and condemned t<» hmiriimcnt. lie retired and vigour by the practical views to which he directed it; 
to France, but heie be was M> tieruly n«.s.iihd by St. Her- and imparted to it elevation and dignity by what bad 
liard tf Clairv.mx tint be was compelled to have that t heretofore been wanting ill public schools — the iutn duct n n 
country and tike refuge at /mills. where he dwelt for of a higli moral and Christian element. A well-known 
several yen- ami mad. m.mv I’nnveits. Meanwhile the saving of bin i* very eharnet eristic ; — “It i«, not necessary 
ferment In Italy caused !y hi' writings continued, and a that this should he a school of 300, or 100. or 5<i Imvs; 
popular iu^..ireet : --n again"? the ^.wiimivnt t"ok pl.uv hut it i* necessary that it should he a school of Christian 
at R« me. Arn dd ban* iml tblriiei* and endeavoured t«» gentlemen.'" As he could not come into frequent personal 
persuade tie p* 1 qde to i e\ i\ e tie i hi lepublican form of nmtaet with every one amongst his pupils, be governed the 
gowsme nt. II* w is w, 11 i. reived .;nd a' lpnud great school. and made bis influence felt through the whole of it, 
.luthiiritv. hut t lie t.-invned an 1 insviupnious opposition by means of the sixth form, or highest ilass r»f buys. To 
if tl»* Papd pirty. a.. I ti’.e tieklen r, «!> >ud vn lencc of the add to their authority, and for the sake of maintaining 
j i pu 1 i<e. ni'-le tie* i Mv a s lt ..f c .•:t*uu'»us di-i»rdi r 1 ■ *r < ul*T and government among the bovs themselves, he ki pt 
tt a yea:-. l*«»pc L :■ ns II. w-s j-'did by fbe people in up the system of fagging; but he stripped it of its u pul-i\e 
11 15. M.d ling r.am III. wis t • 'Mip'db •! t*» tb e to Fiam features, and invested it with a inoral fmee, by making it 
f-r s.if ty: I ut in 1151 Adri n* IV. minced tie* c ity to t lie ground of a solemn responsibility on tin; pait of those 
u,t'n'a_ r the iu ndty of rxcommiiiihatimi. who exercised the power. His views on this subject will 

Arm M i ?«> < ( !in:p n hi. im- intlu-nf • il friend* fab- found in the Jouiytal of Education, 18151-35, to wbieb 

L'av.* bin p n f. r.i turn-: ! at in 1 15. ». when Fn-deriek V^cre is a reply by1^a*fevff)r Long, the editor of that work. 

I. i,.:re t. • R mc :•■;* eon. -.at "ii. Arnold was nm*st*.d amh | this occupation llSjspcnt the last fourteen years of bis 
:■ lb me. v.Iri.- },.» ‘.'.o tii-d and c-unb lulled t-f» j during t hjL byiod, though so diligcnilv engaged 

«b it:*. ]{• was b m hi" h.»iy bring aft nviuN burn# <hj *»w n proper JvV 8 - took tho deepest iiitnest in all 

rMi'l ti •* s th. .wn i’jt' tl e 1 I'm i. II- v. is a man of a V 1 *-* events andj^Mitical questions of the time. In 

* urr .Mid a-ei*!* bfr*. .v.'.d .-u r ir.r-t ndm-ate "f reform in l .^ office offfllowship in the senate of the new 

tl »■ il.ivah; In* i.. I'Mi'i* b as je t insist that temporal I.cn <f< ’WifUt.ti oceept ed by lb. Arnold, but he 

d I'jiMt.i " and *_'!•■ «t w» alth "i,< T ild ii"t hi j*. *scvs,. 4 l by the vvithdiS(it Ori^apunfR^nut of the tl.-do gieal examinn- 
ri-uy. wl o i ii— ht t » havi* i ■ tl mg but tiair spiritual tions notNUuftn^mnfmn to hold a sulhciently important 
aatienirv and a u.'ii. ’.it- "».b" ; steu*e. it i . i isy t** umlei- place in th<rp35a?refflBfi 

st'iu 1 h." uMMi'it- fat- in t. •• in v.h : -b la* livi ih A The year jjVlniohVs death lie was appointed 

T.t'jT. ,r . -’.t to h's ii.'-nory w,i<. •. 1 1 ■ * i in his native town by Lord* M-lt regiiis-professor<.bij> of moib in 
hi history at appointment which gave him the 

AR'NOLD, THOMAS, D.D., was bosn at C.>w. s, in most lively Rut he lived to deliver only bis 

t 1 ' I-leif 1‘Jtb .Iiiin . 1 7 1 • o - II s father, William introductory c\|M 8 ®jff lectures. He died on the 12th of 

Ar.a Id. w i' r -li. 1 1* »r r f ti;e < u^f'iTH' in that pl.ue. At tl e June, 1842 l fttY Wg|ose of the half- v ear. of "pa^in at the 
ug- of « -it i •• was »int t'* W .omii^ter. and four years heart, and (v^uUlfll in tlio chapel at Rugby. He left i 
•■ft • nv ards to \V. ala-t*r a boy he was widow, withX^Wn3 and four daughters. One of tie 

!■ mark. .hi;. *h;. r.vA iji-.-il-nt. a rhu.ut.r v' Id'll pn rented , sons i^lbe wefV-‘^wn f»oet and eritic Matthew Arnold, 
a st long ' ■•!*» i't t'i t!:'- f i .ii kn» and a- t’-ity of his *-nh- j Ilfs CT^reiporVy ^ee is the best record of his life, and 
'-•■qu- ':t L: 1"11 h* v. i«movnl to Oxford, having 1 n ftbrds th<%y>&*¥ftid representation of his elmracter. It 

• Ar ii- .d i s« i • i M-iiiji in Coipii" f ’l.ii-ti Coll* m . lh-ie he was publisilt .Tlfcw'o volumes, with a Life 1 by the late 

•b o-.I l.is < hi- to the philosf j.hi rs and Lis- I Dean StanhyX^i chief work is his u History of Roine.” 

t . • *:is of aiit.q’i.ty. among wi.i.m lri-> f.ivcuite authors He also pnbliK»n<tm edition of Thucydides, with *no*i 'i 1 
w-i- Aristotle I i<u« ><!!■!•■ . In lsll Retook a first- and five volnmAJj®lf sermons. His miscellaneous works 
class d»g!*'*, and th- y ir :ift« r wis rl-<tid f-Il-.w of have been eollecMtin one volume. A hketeli of Rugby 
Oriil *'oi!igc. Jo 1*15 arid 1*17 lie wa*« < bam- ■i-llors under Dr. ArnohlKf great power and admitted fidelity, 
y riz< man f #r tl.** Litin and Kiigl.-h * w»v Having over- bears the name of Tom Brown’s Srhool-days.” The author 
t**’. e i**it;.'ii Krnfo - r**-|»*f ting some p iinN in the Thirty- i* Mr. Tliomas Hughes. 

Tlio** .V Cr with .vl.ii h I.** apji- ns to have been blinded . ARNOTTO. Sec Asxatto. 

; '^ m tl.** t.i;:** )e- gr.idn.it**'!. be w.m ordain***] in 1*18. ARNS BERO, a town in Prussia, the chief place of tho 
I' s 1- u. '* r.*'d. 1 iving in the y.r.vioU" y.-.ir s-ttled at circle and departmeiMof the same name, in the province 
Li!' : -n. O' .r >‘ai:.* w:.ue Re eMployid L iiu^rdf in the of Westphalia, is situ»:d on a hill hnlf surrounded by tlio 
; r« T ... t. .r. *.f 'cm u *.r right young ir.-n for tin* nuiv* rsitie«. Ruhr, af*oat 4Q miles iW. of Paderixjrn. It commands A 
H * a * . .1 and di i-iv«* fb-'u.g** i-'iin** ov*r Ris ebaracter. : <l*ligbtful pnispect of |ho mountainous scenery round it, 
'I..e Mm .re a id r* -tle^nr-n by which iiis early years had and r»f the ruins of thJLtincicnt castle in the old town, in 
been ir .ri e*J M.tin iy di-aTq,ear**d, and he ncrjnired those , which the meetings of tBe “ Holy Fchme" were sometimes 
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lifltl. |"Sre Fi^imk.) Weaving, brewing, and distilling | 
:iru carried on at Arnsherg; them are also one or two 
factories, mid works for making railway plant. The town 
is the seat of government for the department, and has n \ 
court-house, gymnasium, &o, Population, 3000. 

ARN'STADT, the chief town of the upper division of 
the principality of Schwarzlmrg-Sondershansen, in Central 
(lenrmnv. It is delightfully situated on the (Jem, ] 1 miles 
S. of Krfurt, to which there is railway communication. 
Then* are four churches, several government offices, and a , 
college. The town has some woollen, linen, and cotton ] 
liimmfaetories, and a good trade in leather, linen, fruit, 
grain, and timber, A profusion of gardens and orchards 
in* scattered round the town; and the remains of two 
mu irnt castles, the Kilfcrnhnrg and Altenhurg, are striking 
features in its environs. There are copper mines in the 
neighbourhood, and tepid saline springs the waters of which 
are used fur bathing. Population, 10.510. 

AROIDA'CEJE is an order of immocotyledonous 
plants, of which a good example is the Ai:i;m. f lhe 
flowers are very simple in structure; the perianth, 
which is the most attractive feature in the lily, iris, 

01 chiiU, and many other monocotyledons, is among the 
Aii id. icea* lither altogether wanting, or consists only of 
a f« w scales; and in many genera (c. //. in Aiinn) the 
flowers are imperfect, or consist only of stamens. or only 
of a pistil. 'Ihev are crowded together on an upright 
stalk (the partis) — in Arum the staminate flowers in a 
lingahoM* the pistillate. The whole are usually iiieh.scd 
by a hah stunt ure called the tpatlic. .'Ibis spat lie i> 
oftm \ery handsome, white in the “ trim 'pet-lily " {Jtirb- 
firtli'i ttfrirrina ), and of a brilliant sea’ in Ant Jinn. 
*Sc/n vi rinninn, '1 he various j ’ *ei 'ii<, coloc.isias. 
and (Mladiimis form handsome p .ts. The acrid J 

jui»e is m, powerful in some as the plants 

hoiious ; the dumb cane of the »es paralyze- 

tongue if only chewed. This i •ineiph* is 

remo'ed bv masting or boiling, th indeigriHiiu 

lna\ in .some cases he used as foe lie col* ca - : 
tiopii's, and some other spe* ies, am mon arti* .->od 1 
among the negmes : hut they are^m to agr y well 
with Kuropi-ms. The Ttritisli ** • — jlntinn) 

is eatable, when prepared. l>uri( .on dowers 

me maturing from the hud, am is ripening, 

large quantities of oxygen are tal ; eonseqm ntly 

imii'li heat is e\nl\ed^mid there the tempera- 
ture of the plant. Tms phoriomei y easily tested 

by a thonnometer in the Aroidacca?, . yii ding spat he 

pi events the leady escape of the heft t 

Avoids grow abundantly in tropica .ns, especially in 
swampy forests, in which many specie j # clir4»cis, sending 
ilown aerial roots. 

AROLSEN, on the Aar, ‘23 mile. A Oasse 1 is the 
residence of the princes of Waldeck. *1 he r .aw is a 
handsome structuie of spacious dinu oii&’ it contains 
a gallery of* paintings, valuable collci aif cointf and 
antiquities, and a library of 30,000 v< Population, 

2 . 1 * 0 . 

AROMAT IC VINEGAR, the \ m \ [;iven to a jjt^rcr- 
f ul perfume made hv the combinn r of strong acetic 
acid with essential oils, by which meifiH the pungency of 
the acid is improxed by the fragrance of the perfumes. Tin 
choice of perfume varies according to the taste of the 
maker, hut those which arc in nafjt general use are the oils 
of c!o\ es, la\ coder, rosemary, and oalamns root. It is gen- 
erally used ns a refreshing excitiA in cases of fainting, 
headache, and languor, and in the Ac-worn gene nil lv. 

AROMATICS arc agents ohtjfned from the vegetable 
kingdom, exercising a peculiar intkicnce over the digestive 
powers, and possessed of more ofless. odour or fragrance. 
Of this odour, by which they can ft all times be recognized, 


the most usual vehicle is an essential or volatile oil. Indeed, 
volatile oil exists in all aromatic plants, and in every part 
except the cotyledon*, si\e in the nutmeg and a \cry few 
other seeds; but this aromatic oil does not reride in the 
same part in every kind of plant. In umbelliferous plants 
we find it mostly in the fruits (the r*7/rc), yet in angelica, 
celery, and parsley it is diffused through the whole struc- 
ture. Labiate plants, Midi as mint. halm, WM-maiy, and 
lavender, have it in the leaves and stein ; cinnamon in the* 
hark; nil tcrehinthinate plants in their y»ung branches. 
The In* jJnrvutln (orris) and others have it chiefly in the 
root ; the Scitaminea? equally in the root (gingei j and the 
seeds (cardamoms); the ro**e and camomile ban- it in tin; 
petals, yet it is not equal in all the petals of the camomile, 
being greatest in the }cllow Hunts of the di*-k ; hence, 
doubling the flowers of the camomile, by which the yellow 
I florets of the disk aie diminish! d and the white fioreK of 
| the ray increased, h-nns t !.■■ \iitue of the flown*. 

Amm.itie.s are si Idoin applied to the organ of smell for 
the pm pose of itifliu in ing t he .sistiMii in a i« medial manner, 
but are usually intn-diu ♦ d into the sp maeh. As all 
aromatics contain xulatilc oil, thrir aitioii is geueially 
referred to this principle; but* there cannot he a doubt 
that tie* more liseil principle- whlrii th«\ contain contribute 
greatly to 1 1 * ii efiect. Volatile o.ls. wliui si jiai it» d. act 
chiefh on the mrvou* ‘■'.Mian; but mom itics influence 
ii, c dig* >li\e organs, the function of asrimilatii n. mi-1 the 
circulation. They are thcui'clu-s digested, but pi e\ ions to 
this pionss commencing, or g« ii.g am a ngth. th< y pio- 
diiec, by dii< i t eoiit.n t w it 1 1 lb< :ut« r: .d aifa «*s ap.iuliar 
c licet, which we piiniw lu jinn' r t tiie lips and palate, 
and aecomp Hiring them in tin ir | ro*. css to the st« m.u h. 
They se lively ext ile anv g'-m i.il aeli* n < f the * * -t* m. but 
expend their power rhicH\ upon the sPm u h. and in a 1* ss 
degree upon tin* intestinal canal. iu< tearing the x it.il fore.* 
of tin* fonner and quickening the muscular :'*ti«-iiof tin* 
i.ittir. Tl:i \ als.. ii.mn.m.ii ite to the sP.maih a gre iP-r 
power of ri si-tain «• to unpleasant sfi-.iti' ns. as under tin ’r 
influence mam ulie't- t.ui he home hv it whitli would 
Oth* I W’isi* 1 h 1 ejt • ted. 

The necessitx fm the emplovim nt of aromatics is gnater 
in warm ehmatis and wrath* i iL.m m iuld ; .m-l we f.nd 
the jil.mts whiih fuinish tl <n. gi*w in tin* gp-.ttest abun- 
dance in lint enuntru s. *1 Iiumi J.out the Last Iiid’cs ihe 
nati\es restore the pnwcis of th** stomach by i , h' | w , ng 
lute!, which consists of sl.e.s of the iii-ia nut spnnklcd 
with fresh lime wr.ipjn'd up along witli -oir.e an m.it.e in a 
h .if of the jiljH r lntii. The Illiii ills of South Ann-riel 
the Frtjhrorif/nin J\ furl. mum u illed al'Ug with 

the le iv* i s <if the <Vn nopo'tinin ({>,!. ini\i »1 w ith quiek- 
lime, to stimulate the inqi.iiied ]»owers i»f the stomach 
, during their long and toilsome lomuexs over the l.eights 
| of the Andes. C >n the miih 1 primiplc. the Luinpcius who 
\irit ttopiial countries use cany .«inl other disln s. Put in 
every quarter of the gl »' -* we tan! eoUiliments used along 
, with all artieles difficult of digest -on. 

ARO’NA, a town in X*ithein Italy, on the western 
: shore of the Lago Maggiere. It is ei nin eted hv railway 
, with (Jeiioa and Turin. St. r.ulo l»om men was bom in 
! this town, and on an eminence i>i the ncighb. .iln^id a 
cohissal statue was erected to his nit im-iy In ltiPT. The 
he/**, hands, and feet are made *>f hi on/e — tlu; remaining 
portions of copper. This statue is nearli *21 yards high, 

, and ]daeod on a pedestal l.’» i.irds in In ight. It is hollow, 
and can he aseended from within. The head atlbrds room 
for three or four persons, and a beautiful riew is obtained 
, through the exes of the statue. When (iaiibaldi was light- 
ing alone, in 184S. against the Austrian*, and was master 
of the I.ftgo Maggioro, lie took possession of this town, and 
- found means to carry on the war for a fortnight. With 
| only 20UU volunteers lie kept in check 30,00U Austrian 
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soldiers, and defeated them twice at Lnino and Murassone. 
Arena is a neat and bustling little town, with a small 
harbour on tho lake; it carries on a considerable trade 
with Germany and Switzerland. Its situation is delightful, 
just within the last range of hills above which the snowy 
Alps are seen towering, and at the opening of the wide 
plains of Lombardy. The neighbourhood produces good 
wine. Population, 8500. 

ARPEG'GIO (Ital. arpnggiare, to play the harp), the 
notes of a chord sounded in succession from the lowest 
note to the highest, instead of the whole chord being 
sounded simultaneously. Harmonies are usually k * sprinkled ” 
on the harp, whence the name of this most elegant varia- 
tion from rigid severity of jHrfonnanee. Like all graces, 
its use must not be pushed to excess ; its function is to j 
relieve, not to supplant, exact playing. j 

ARPI'NO (the Roman Arpinum). This very ancient j 
city is situated <18 miles S.K. of Rome, and 85 miles from 
Naples. It stands in a beautiful situation on an eminence , 
to the left of the river Gariglianu, and near the confluence | 
of the Fibreno (the ancient Fibrenus) with the Garigliano, : 
the modern name of the ancient Liris. The population 
is about 12.00O. Woollen cloth, parchment, paper, and 
leather are manufactured in the town and its vicinity. 1 

The old town, which before the extension of the power 1 
of the Roman republic formed part of the territory of the 
Volsci. was built on the summit of a steep rock. An 
ancient arch, presenting a slmip arrow-head, in the style 
of the Gothic arch, a considerable extent of Cyclopean 
walls, an ancient cistern, four subtenanean arches, and 
other juin**. still remain. Aipinutu i*» often mentioned in 
Roman 1 Ltory; it was the biithplaceof Manus and Cicero. 
The ancieti remains, in addition to those already mentioned, 
existing in and at out Arpin». are the cloaca* or common 
sewers of the city — which, like those of Roin»*. are rapacious, 
and built in the finest manner — and the ruins of a Roman 
skew bridge across tin* I.iiis. bet we. n Arpino and Sora. 
This bridge the people fondly assign, as they do almost 
every vertigo of antiquity in the neighbourhood, to their 
g^cat countryman, and have always called it “ II Ponte di 
Cicerone." 

AR'QUA, a \ill.ige in Italy, 13 miles S.W. of Padua, 
famous as containing the hoiis** in which Petrarch died in 
137 4. His fnrnituio is still privm-d. and the house 
in whnh he died was presented to the municipality of 
Padua in 1x75. 

ARQUEBUS. Sec Alive. 

iiRRACA'CHA is a genus of plants belonging to the 
order I’m iim.i.i kkk. 1 1 '. It comprehends a species of as 
mueh importance in the tropical parts of America as the 
parsnip and carrot are in Europe. This plant (the Arramcha 
txrutrnta of botanists) is cultivated in great quantities in 
the S« urh American Andes. It revinbles the common i 
hernh^ek in appeuraiw e. but is smaller, the leaves are much 
broader, the stems are not spotted, and the flowers are of 
a dingy purple colour. 

The rM.t is of the Mime nature as the tuber of a potato, 
only it is forked, or divided into several lobes, each of which 
is about the size of a large carrot. These, when fit for | 
eating, a.e boiled and become of a firm but tender con- • 
histeme, not at all mealy, and liavis a flavour intermediate ; 
between a chcstnnt and a parsnip. An immense produce 1 
of Arracacha is obtained in South America, where it has ! 
long been as much the staple nutriment of the popula- | 
tion as the potato or the jam in other places; and as it ] 
will only thrive in the colder districts, it was once expected j 
to form an important agricultural plant in Europe. It ; 
has, however, been found upon trial unable to accommodate 
Itself to onr uncertain climate. 

ARRACAN. See Aisacan. 

ARRACK' , RACK, or RAKI are names given 


throughout India, Ceylon, Siam, and tho Indian Islands to 
distilled spirits generally, but more especially to thut made 
from the sweet juice or toddy extracted from the unex- 
panded flowers of different species of tho palm tribe. 

In Ceylon, where a large quantity of arrack is manufac- 
tured, it is entirely distilled from cocoa-nut-tree toddy. 
The “ toddy topes,” or cocoa-nut-tree orchards, are very 
extensive in Ceylon, and their produce is collected for tho 
distillation of arrack and the manufacture of sugar and oil. 

In Ceylon, when it is intended to draw toddy from 
a tope, the drawer selects a treo of easy ascent, and 
connects the upper branches of other trees to it, m> as to 
pass readily from one to another. Ho ties tho flowering 
epnth in different places, and bruises it with the blow of a 
hinall mallet ; this is done twice a day for a week, after 
which a portion of the spath is cut off, and juice slowly 
exudes from it. Successive portions of each spath, and 
MieeesMNC trees in the tope, are treated in the same way. 
The juice or toddy is collected in gourds, from which it is 
emptied into vessels. 

Arrack may be distilled from toddy the same day it is 
drawn from the tree, but sometimes this operation is de- 
layed until it becomes sour. The process of distillation is 
carried on in the maritime provinces in copper stills, but 
in the interior of the island earthen vessels are chiefly 
employed. Toddy yields by dbtillutinn about one-eighth 
part of proof spirit. 

In India arrack is distilled from the flowers of two or 
three different trees. In Java it is made from molasses, 
palm wine, and rice; and in Turkey from the skins of 
grapes, flavoured with aniseed ; the mountain Tartars distil 
it from many h es rnd fruits; and the Calmucks from 
fermented mare ^1 

Cevlun export •* mtities of arrack to India, and 

it is superior n arrack it commands a higher 

The con si . arrack throughout the East is 

«c. It is i? Jiartof the established rations to 

’iers in I ml f also to the seamen of the royal 

». hived in th zan seas. 

1 1 . j a spirit (stilled from rice which is called 

Sake, ic pro' jQ^ived from the same source ns 

ai rack o 

AR'RA 'the province of Rebar, British 

India, 25 mi- jnaporc. During the mutiny of 

1857 a hoixe \ ,wn was defended for seven days 

by twenty whtf . and about fifty Sikhs, against a 

force of 300* , who ultimately abandoned tho 

attempt to Ink 

ARRAIGN*. r. This word is derived by Sir 
Matthew Hale I nrraigoner , ad ratinnem ponere, to 

call to accofc* iswer, which in ancient law French 
would be ad-i , or abbreviated, a-rtsner. Arraign- 
ment i *ans cab . person accused to the bar of a court 

of crimih 1 jndic ;e to answer to a charge made against 

him. The , *oco lg at present consists in calling upon 

the prisoner a. name, reading over to him the indict- 
ment upon wIn io is charged, and demanding of him 

whether he is g ; or not guilty. If he plead •• Guilty,” 

judgment is then mounced. If he plead “ Not guilty,” 

he is put upon his 'trial, and a jury of twclvo men have to 
inquire into the truth of the indictment. Should tho 
prisoner stand mute of malice and refuse to plead, the 
refusal is considered as being equivalent to a plea of not 
guilty, and the trial proceeds. In Scotch law tho corre- 
sponding practice is termed u Calling the Diet.” 

ARRAIGNS, CLERK OF, the official who reads 
tlie indictment and calls upon the prisoner to plead. 

AR'RAN (Gaelic, “Lofty Isle”), an island in Scotland, 
in the Firth of Clyde, and forming the larger portion of 
tho county of Bute. It lies 6 miles S.W, of Rute Island, 
in the bay formed by the peninsula of Cantire and tho 
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Ayrshire coast* and is about 4 miles from the nearest point 
of Cantire, and about 11 miles from the nearest point of 
Ayrshire. The greatest length is more than 20 miles, and 
the greatest breadth 12 miles. There is a carriage rood 
round the island, generally near the shore. The surface is 
in general high, particularly towards the north end. The 
climate is temperate. It belongs chiefly to the Duke of 
Hamilton, under whom great improvements have taken 
place. His seat is at Brodick Castle. The landing pier 
for steamers and the principal hotel are at Brodick Bay, 
where there is a village with a church and school. In 
general the surface is very rugged and mountainous, hut 
intersected by picturesque glens. The highest point is 
Goatfel), nearly 3000 feet above the sea. Numerous 
quartz and other crystals are found. The island has many 
Druidical and Danish remains, And is celebrated for its 
interesting geological and botanical features, and its pic- 
turesque beauty. Blackcock and grouse abound, while a 
few red deer and some wild goats still find shelter among 
tin* mountains. Oats, cattle, sheep, and fish are exported, 
and there are some whisky distilleries. Gaelic is spoken, 
but must of the inhabitants can also speak English. The 
population of Arran in 1881 was 4730 — a decrease of 504 
us compared with 1871. The island is a famous summer 
resort, and numerous steamers ply between it and the Clyde. 

AR RAS, the capital of the former province of Artois, 
and of the present department of Pas-de-Calais in France, 
stands on the Scarpe, which is navigable up to this point. 
The town is a first-class station on the Paris and Brussels 
Railway through Amiens; its distance bwtliis route from 
Puri' is 133 miles, from Brussels IMImilcsl; 

4- mib % Arras may be regardor as * ** 
parts — the Cite, or what may Y 
tin YiUe, or the new town; a|t 
erected by Vauban, and is now 4 
as modern artillery could easifr 
Imuring eminences. The Cite? 
separated by a ditch and wai 
houses and large squares, surre 
the modern pait of the town; fr 
edifice in a bold style of archif 
the site of nu older Gothic but 
in the Revolution; the town-ha^ 
and extensive barracks — entitle 
finest cities of France. i 

Arras is the see of a bishop, w4 
the department of Pas-de-Calais. 1 
in the agricultural produce of thcC 
the manufactures of Arms itself, i 
woollens, lace, iron, beet-root, sugar 
Anas was at one time so celebrated 
English its naino became identified 
One of the most important corn mn{ 

France is held here. 

Among the literary and scientific insl 
several teclmical and other schools, 
taining upwards of 40,000 volumes, 
history, museum, botanical garden, 
commercial, and scientific societies. 

Arras in 1882 was 27,000. 

Arras appears in the Roman writers under the name of 
Artmfncnm, hut it afterwurds took that of At rebates, from 
the people who possessed tho town with the surrounding 
territory. From this name Atrobntes, both tho town 
(Arras) And the country (Artois) received their designation. 
It appears from the writings of St. Jerome that in his 
time it was a manufacturing town, and hod been pillaged 
bf the barbarians. When the Franks first established 
themselves in the N.E. of France, Arras formed part of 
their dominions; and tho earlier kings of Franco placed 
the lordsldp of the town in tho hands of tho bishops of 


,nd from Amiens 
isisting of three 
the old town; 

• idcl, which w.-nj 
•‘useless beau*** 1 
’ d it from ru 
. lie were f« 4 
e handsome 
l by colui* ' i 
athedral,o man 

yeetedA '33 on 
Ufc.-T estroyed 
.0 building, 
.a among the 

o comprehends 
je consists both 
urhood and in 
4 j*re cottons and 
^)er, and pottery, 
estry that in 
r manufacture, 
orth of 



a college, 
library con- 
t of natural 
'several literary, 
population of 


Arras, who retained it till tho time of the Emperor Charles 
V. Having compelled the kings of France to give up the 
right of sovereignty over that part of the Burgundian 
dominions which had come to him by inheritance, Charles 
V. at tho same time made them yield the city of Arras, 
which ho then subjected to the temporal power. Ill 1640 
the city was captured by the troops of Louis XIII., and 
by the treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659 France was confirmed 
in its possession. Arras was the birthplace of the hrotherf 
Robespierre, as well us of their associate, the infamous 
Lebon, at whose hands it sutlered severely during the 
Revolution. 

ARREST' is a legal term implying the seizing of a mail 
by authority of the law, and is used both in criminal and 
civil procedure. The law relating to criminal ariest has 
already been considered under Aimmikiikni*. 

In civil cases the Court of Clianeerv and all the superior 
courts possess the power of arrest for contempt. The 
term is more generally used, howeier. to signify the en- 
forcement of the order of a court of law in order to satisfy 
judgment. In former times arrest was of two kinds, viz. 
that which took place before trial, ami w*as called arrest on 
mesne process, or holding to bail ; and that which took 
{dace after trial, and was called arrest on liual process, or 
arrest in execution. 

With legal d to arrest on mesne proce«, since the statute 
32 & 33 Viet. e. 62, s. 6, all civil actions, except the three 
real actions which still exist. must b»* commenced by writ 
of summons, and no defendant can be :i rr* *ted before a 
judgment lus been obtained agai’.-t him. unless it he shown 
bv the affidavit of the plaintiffi "r >t -me other jk-isoh, to 
the satisfaction of a judge of one of tin* superior courts, 
that such plaintiff has a cause of action aguKst the de- 
fendant to the amount of XViO or upwards, or has sustained 
damage to that amount, and that there is probable cause 
for believing that tin* defendant is about to quit England 
unless he he foithwith apprehended. The judge is then 
authorized to issue a writ of capias against such defendant; 
the proceedings upon such writ are the same us thev were 
under the writ of capias which formerly was ummI as the 
commencement of all pcisonal actions which wren* com- 
menced in the superior courts of common law, when the 
object was to ain't a prison or hold him to bail. See 
Capias. 

This application to the judge may be made and the 
defendant arrested at any time aft» i tin* commencement 
of the action, and before tinal judgment shall hair been 
obtaiurd therein. He can be discharged on trading spdrtul 
hail, or paring the sum claimed into court, or satisfying 
the judge that he is nut going to lca\e the country. 

Since the 32 & 33 Viet. e. 62 (the Dchtois* Act. I860), 
imprisonment for debt has been abolished in England, 
except in ceitain eases, and in these the period of deten- 
tion must not exceed one _\ ear. But any debtor may bo 
imprisoned for six weeks for non-payment of any debt or 
instalment of a debt as to which ail order for payment lias 
been made by a court, if it be pro\cd that he has the means 
to pay and refuses to do so. This imprisonment does not 
cancel or extinguish the debt, and the right to take out 
execution against the property of the person imprisoned 
remains as if no such imprisonment had taken place. 

There arc certain classes, however, who are privileged, 
either entirely or temporarily, from arrest on civil process. 
Of the first are membeis of the royal family and the ordi- 
nary servants of the king or queen regnant ; all members of 
the peerage, English. Scotch, and Irish, and the diplomAtio 
representatives of foreign courts and their servants. Tem- 
porary privilege fro* a arrest is enjoyed by members of tho 
House of Commons during tho session of parliament, and 
for a period of forty thus before and after; by all persons 
connected with a cause before a court of justice, whether 
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parties, witnesses, attorneys, ami barristers ; an«l bvelegy- 
incti of the Church of England while engaged in pvt forming 
divine service. 

Arrest on final process, or arrest in execution, is one of 
the means by which a party who has succeeded in an action 
may compel pci formanee of the lodgment. 

An arrot is made by sci/iuj or tom-bin:: the defendant's 
person and showing the wai.aut. The officer is not jus- 
ntied in breaking open the defendant's lu nsc in order to 
arrest him; but, when ornv the airest is made, he may 
break into anv house in pm suit < f him. 

ARREST OF JUDGMENT. After mi action at 
law has been r.nriid tl.rou.rii all the stages prciimis to the 
jnd silent, am! the pl.iintirt lias up to tins point been sue- } 
cossful, the defendant may still move in arrest of pul*'- j 
lm-nt ; tb.at h. he may pt. fc \ the e« urt to withhold or arrest 
the judirmint from the pl.i.’ntiT. mi tin- ground that there 
i> sou’e error on the fare nf the r- r.»rd which \iti.ites the 
jTOCfcdinjs, In « onM'tjtic'i'.v of -m. h error, oil whatever 
] art of the lOOord it :n.t\ .uise. fro* i ti e eomuu-iieeiiimt of 
tin* suit to tliis pcri-sl, tli<* court h bound to arr'M tie 
judgment. The uri'i n.u-t !••- mi. h .i" is appaient »*n the j 
lecord: ,T»d e. n« i .illy ik.ni: it must m-t i.e an error in ! 
a mere p* int ■ • f f..iu. Til- w i* f>.rn:.-i!_i «>th»-iw h*- ; but | 
<•< rtain statut* s }. ivr b ri _.n passed it ditb-iviit p. rii ds. i-.dlcd ; 
tlie statutes of j. i f i..n ..mi aii'i udro- uts. b\ tin- ejbet of 
whieh ju l^uunts at t'. -■ pn - ; tl \ i.iuiMt. in geim.il, be 
arrested f -r anv in. lv f m i 1 1 u. N *• Ami \i»mi n l’. 

ARREST MENT, in t:.- 1 iw « f N. tl.md. i- a pron s«, 

1 v which a ei» .it' r *:• v itr i«*b im m y i*r mm dd. pn»peity 
which a tl..:d pertx }■.!.]> l< r beboi.f of bis d< bfor. It 
b-- u s i g. ii-nl i.sim 1 " i ,» to foi» i_m att u-l.iiMut by the 
ru't« m of J.« i..;. ", Alio UMIM. lb*’ pn^in 

who ins it is < i:!«^i t 1 • arrest. !.*• in whose h unis it is 
Used is nd-d l! .ip.'-'t*.-. and lie ii< ht <V is c lilt «1 the 


ARRHENATHERUM (fir. arrtn, p male; other, 
aw n) is a genus of ti uassks allied to the oat. The lower of 
the two 1 lowers between the glumes is male only, and has a 
long kneed and twisted awn springing from helow the 
middle. The only British aperies is the oat -grass (.lr»7/ew- 
Hthirum a re n actum'). Cattle are fond of this grass, but as 
it is not considered to be ns nutritious ns other kinds it \i 
only used in pastures ns a mixture. 

ARRIA'NUS, FLA VIUS, a Creek writer, a native 
ot Nicomedia in Hithynin, was probably born during the 
reign of Pomitian or of Nerva, hut the time is nneertain. 
In his youth Arrian was a pupil of Epictetus, who then 
resided at Nicopolis in Epirus. Epietetus died piobaMy 
in the earlier part of Hadrian’s reign, and Arrian nnn- 
lueni-cd his earcer as a writer by publishing the “ Em-heiri- 
dion," or *• Manual," whieh contains the moral doctrines of 
his master. [See EricTHTrs.] He wrote also eight, 
books, of which four are extant, entitled ••Tlu* Philo- 
sophical Disquisitions of Epictetus,’’ which, as be tells 
us in his preface, contain the very words of his nu*»trr. 
Arrian thus acquired at once the favour of the Emperor 
H.ulritn and the privileges of a Roman citizen, with the 
Roman name of Flavius. In n.i*. 13i) Hadrian appoiuti-d 
him goxernor of Cappadocia, and in this rapautv Jr* 
addre-^od a letter to the emperor, containing an aeeount 
of his loyage from Trapezus (Trebizoml) mi tin* Bl.tek Se.i, 
along its eastern coast as far as Diosenrias or Sebastopol i-. 
T lii*> is the only date in his life that can he lived with 
icrtainty. 

After the death of Hadrian (ii.c. 1.18) Airian wrote 
numerous lii>t<»ri| il wojjs ; hut that nlom* which is pre- 
set wd i.s the *’ II uy rft-Alexanilers Campaigns in Am i.” 
in ve\i«n bmks, \ jj -inci pally on the histories of the 

/'gvptian king P^ «< son of I.agii'*'! and Aii-'tolmliis, 

1 h of them tin *ns of Alexander in his w.us. 


eivri>i i! ‘‘tor. Ir t.n k : u-:s at h - tu.< • t in cm • u- 
t’ *:i a’.il an > 't‘i.< : ? in »* ■ , ■ : ; i i : y . '1 In* :i:*t !:• i it y of the 
i il C 'Mts wa- • nl . il in r» g ud !•- : ri» -tm»-ut -. and tlie 
JO •ers'» w.i- r;, JO \ i, _rn: by tl •• 1 Cc - \ ict. c. 1 14. 

'Ii.c pr.ict’i*’ on ti .s s ,’,j. >t v. 11 c«i fi'imd in P.nling’s 
*• I’i.'i as*d 1 1- > of ng. • s-.it -A i*mis.“ 

ARRESTMENT FOR FOUNDING JURISDIC- 
TION N an i'oj T o.t b_*il pro'-i.iiun* in Seotcli law 
by a mv f«»r» r who j. ■‘M-. pr**;-* rty in Scotland 

]-|V- !;•* It’-. ugl.t l.tei* r ti:- ju: .-d'.' tloSI «»f it> eoUVts. ill 

ti.'- ease , f y d j,*..;, i fy r*. .m-Ta.e, t !»qU:red. but ill 

tl.* case .if ] li J,'«i*,#.t\ t }, * , pioi.-s IS lice e-ss.iry. 

i mi carte it -'it it i'. !>■ i i t«* g.-.r tic court juris. lietioii 

r 1 rii : tl *• ]• i ti an* c, .J .md ox.-r tl »• for. igner l.nn- 

a^d tils pi.urjple Lts r* t in-'! the athrmatioii of tlie 
11 m-** of Ia-m-. 

ARRESTMENT OF WAGES, a mode of recovting 
«i* bsv. !.:< h f" i»p* xep ]b'-i averx irimric us ififlueneeoi.-r 
‘-air*- * J tl w.-’- : : • 1 o -i s of Sr .,t!.ir <!. Itwastheohj.it 
«•: a g»xi -i.u i-’.r ii. ,'iiry ra 1 wl i. li iev<- tied tin* f.u t 
t: *t ;ti r.MO't of :i* populous n iMif.ietuting diTric-ts nn- 
*l.a .j a d .!• tl- r- w n- f*.*i-d who encouraged extravagance 
^.\v,:ig tl «- ])* - 1 V the- *-,iIe of go c ids Oil ci edit, frotn tla- 

V *d f.a- ..tie, »■ po*.- -s. ■ if art* -ting wages b.fon* 

j iv-div. . 'J • i i\d- wi re f-rin in the m».'t maiki-d form 

*g tie i.,MMg wo!i>» n, wl.o. l*.l by their ib-dro for 
t r , iy, fpqu*ritU c tir.e ur:d* r the of an unwnipu- 

i - m orgii.i/ath n of ti .d* ^n.-cn. Many In.iiseholds were’ 
f *M r . 1 to be in :i '!.••- of cur.stant debt, from which 
t . ■ y were unable t-, extricate tl.ems. !w To remedy 
th* «e evils the A' t ‘h; ci .‘it Viet. e. ti:;. was paused, which 
• x .. ya. .] f r , » n sisTe-tsi-f nt all w.rgii not e\c<i«ding *20jf. 
I 1 *** '*’• ••a d y, i.!*-d tin ir arrestment under huvrimonsca 

for ha a'i -1* ht-. /.». stui.H under 411*2, 

In Et. .u. *1. '.ne : n on«* or two ex» optional cases, wages 
cann A K, atb.iled for •!*-!, !. 


!• ; s almost tl^ roe for the history of Alev* 

conquest. s.| n inferior to that of ( t hiintti w 

iri j»ower i jttdion, it i.s far more an urate 
K l *orthy. \ i 

tinuatiw Mk “ Hbtory of Ali'vm.d. r," he 
j wrote v e worhf ^Knnt, entitled ■■ Indira.' which 
; ci»nl.iin\ 1 ter oil the natuul pmdu< ti.nis 

j of In«li.i iifK.- f its inhabitants 

His rernamy ‘orks are the •• 1’i-riplns ( .siilin^ 

round) of th«*\ ” and that of the •* lii\thieau 

(Indian) S« a." I . entitled The Order of Ihitt!" 

against the Al.I i he had defeated duiing his ].i;e- 

fcit-hip, ami ul i Hunting. Arrian show.s bv his 

rr-inaik** that lV well ncquainti-d with lield hjioits. 

His description \ fawmrite dog llorme. his eon-t.mt 

companion nijd tK , is written with the fn-ling of a 
•'jHirtsman, antlyei^ * f us a favourable opinion of hi.s cluir- 
actcr, #He in 1 alFeeted to imitate the Attic (o*-i-k 

of Xenof^on. btil| a; little treati.se mi India is written 
in a kind ohyini<p‘ ^lect. 

Arrian wav. „..l in 140, when Antonimm Pius was 
emperor, and ikil w undi*r Ins successor Marcus Aim bus 
at an advanced \>c, having retired from public lib- nml 
become a priest ol Den n- ter and Persepbone in hi.s inti\e 
tow 11 . 

hood editions of Arrian’s History (*f Alexander are 
! those of Ellendt (1832) and of Kruger (183.b b The 
j Periplus of tbe Euxine and Eiythrenn seas is in Hmlson'.s 
“Minor Greek Geographers,*’ vol. i.; also in Gail and in 
Hoffmann. A translation of Arrian’s book on Coursing 
was published by Bobu (London, 1831), with classical and 
practical annotations, and with an appendix and twenty- 
four einhcUishirieiitB from the antique, Arrian’s book mi 
the Krvthroaii Sea, and that on the Voyage of Nearclms, 
have been of late years excellently translated and edited by 
J. \V. M’CiiiuIle (London, 18711). 
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ARRI&GB. See AllTKflK. I 

ARRONDISSEMENT (from the French arrondlr , to 
limke round), u subdi\ ision of n French department. Each 
armndissement is presided over by a suhprefecl. ] 

ARROO, a group of islands in the Asiatic Archipelago, | 
situated S. and W. of Papua or New Guinea, Ihe cluster 
consists of ti\e islands, divided from each other by such 
narrow channels that, the whole have been sometimes con- | 
sidered as one. The Chinese trade with the natives, 
procuring from Amm pearls, tortoise-shell, ediblo birds' - 
neris, and an amnia tic hark named missov, which resembles 
cinnamon. Hints of paradise are very numerous, and are 
caught for their plumage. British goods, consisting chiefly 
of calicoes, iron, hardware, arms, and gunpowder, are 
ex polled fmm Singapore to this group. 

ARROW-HEAD is 11 plant which belongs to the genus 
Sagitturia, and to the order AusMAric.K. The name is 
domed from the arrow-headed form of the leaves (Lat. 
a itf/iffti , arrow). The stamens and pistils are numerous, 
mid occur in separate flowers, but on the same plaut. 'I lie 
one -seeded carpels form a bead. The English species 
(Soffit tori ft soffit fi folia) is a handsome plant, growing in 
(Indies and livers, with large shining leaves rising above 
the surface of the water, and small white flowers on branching 
stalk*. Sof/ittorio sinensis is cultivated in China and Japan 
for the sake of the large eatable conns or bulbs, which, like 
potatoes, contain large quantities of starch. Both speiies 
are ornamental, and suitable for growing in ponds and lakes. 

ARROW-HEADED CHARACTERS. See ( ' i nki - 
mi:M ('ii \ is \< ri’iis. j. 

ARROW-ROOT is a farina* hous Fihstaucc prepared 
from t l.e mots or tubers of v;v* *us' Milts — that from 
America and the West Indies befrf luce of Marnnto 

onindinoeen and Mornnta intlp .it from the K.ia| 

Indie** being fiom tin* MartufH and from sev'ri'* 

species of rumuna. The cassia tfruphn J/nu 

supplier JiroiiUun ormw-j^ onus taping* 

agglutinated on hot plates. , now cultiv;* 

in the East Indies. Among ofe » which yiel/ » 

‘■ulcdaiire if* the euekoo-pint t otculotupA .erly 

made in the Maud of Portland^ .'vmnntjf kuowii 

i\s J'urtfand orroir-rnot. It ii giating 

or beating the tubers in a moryi insistence; 

separating the fibrous matter i by mixing it 

with a quantity of water, and \[ n rough si lnir- 

sieve; and then Miflering the p«; o subside from 

the lemaiuing milk-like fluid, antj. '-riil, purifying it 

still further hv successive wushinf.- raining*, 'the 

moisture is 4«t b ngth evaporated Vi *ure to sun and 
air, and when peifeetly dry the po%. A packed in boxes 
or casks, in which Mate it may 1><^ A fur many jears. 
West Indian arrow-rfcot is usually «/^Ja .x. lire white, and 
East Indian lias a yellowish tinge. IkK.Mc is insipid, and 
the powder emits • ciaekling soumtHfl'n pn*e0Cd in the 
Ji uni. mid retains the impression <tflthe itffrers. which 
eouinioii wiieat- March does not. It ^uy jj#mentlv ad ill 
tented with ]»ot ito-stareh ; which, hoWvcr, is not, like 
genuine arrow-mot, soluble in cold watejf Compared with 
wlie.it starch, nrmw-ruot yields, when uissolvcd in equal 
proportions in warm water, a thinner and more slimy solu- 
tion. Being very easy of digestion, arrow-root constitutes 
a valuable article of food for children and dedicate person*. 
It is used mixed witli boiling water or milk, or in the form 
of pudding*, and may be given plain or with wine or spices. 
Potato-starch is not so digestible, and if prepared from 
potato** in the spring t is liable to disturb the stomach. 
TJm common English name of this preparation is derived 
from tho use to which the South American Indians applied 
the roots of a plant called Alpinia yolontfa as an antidote 
against poisoned arrows. Large quantities of arrow-mot 
me now produced in Queensland. 


ARSACES was the founder of the Parthian monarchy. 
Jnstin speaks of him as being ,l of obscure origin, but tried 
valour, used to life by robbery; who, in the belief that 
SeleueiiH Callinicus was conquered by the Gauls in Asia, 
attacked Aiidmgoriw, the governor of the Paitliians, and 
took possession of the empire of that nation” (xli. d). 
But according to Airian (“Phot. Bihl." No. .’if*), a personal 
quarrel led him to revolt from the Syrian empiie. n.r. 250, 
during the reign of Antioelius Theos, father of Selcuou,£ 
who, buried with his Kgvptian wars, neglected tliis new 
source of distill banee until Ai satis had gatlieied asullieeMit 
paity to resist him successfully. Seleiieu 1 * Cillinit us made 
two expeditions into Part bin: the iirst failed, and the 
second w .is still more unfortunate ; for he was defeated in 
a gieat battle, taken pi i- oner, and died in captivity. 'ihe 
day of that defeat was long oh-civcd bv the Pmtliians as 
the commeueemeiit of their mdcpciid< in c. Arsaees reduced 
the neighbouring district i-f llvieaina. ami died, according 
to .lust in, in a “ripe old age.” Aniau. however, states 
that Arsaees died after a reign of two venr*. and that bis 
brother Tii id ites succeeded him, and ruled for thirty-sou n 
) ears as Ai sates If, 

ARSACIDJE. a name «*i\i-n to the Pirthian kings, 
fn m Arsaees. their progenitor. A hand** im- silver dr.n hma 
of Aisicis VI., weiring the riuiaetM-I'-tV Jie.id-diess of 
P.utbia, will be found in tig. 11 in PI ■:»* I. Coins. See 
P.VI'TII I \. 

AR SENAL, a public (sta 1 l’shtm rt whole naval and 
milit.uy emmes or vv nlil e e(juipn mS me i.miif.ietuieil 
or stored. The name is son * lim , us. <] to designate pl.e i s 
that are uutcIv M*n liaises f.-i wa. nci materials, hut inoie 
generally to those where tla \ are manufactured ns well. 
In England huge quantities of powder are math hv private 
mu liufai turn's for military ] urjn si*s; vh.-ro are small-arm 
makers at Birmingham ; and the f o lories nf Amistrong 
and Whit worth, wlieie gui s of hcavv eulihic are made. 
|M.»ssfSs a win Id wide nputat’nn. In the United St ites 
there ah*, exist 1 nge hade f.ut"iiesof the same kind; and 
oil the Continent the aimie* of (h r.u.tny, ltussi.i, Belgium, 
and Tui key »h rive a large probation • f their mtilleiv fiom 
the great factory of Kiunp i ii the llhine. As it wouhPhe 
m.mifo*tlv uus.de. however. t«» depend upon private industry 
and enteipiise in tin -c nuttus, mi.-.} cm unli its undeitake 
tin* m.-unifaetuie fur iiatim.il purposis. In 1'iance the 
chief awnuls are at Paris, Cheihi mg. Bust, and 'Imh n; 
in (ieim iny, at Spurn! ui. C* login*, an 1 Bintug. In 
England extensive stores are hi pt at the doikv.irds of 
Uliatliaiii, Sheeiness, p« vtsiiu mh. Plvmouth. and IVm 
broke. Small aims are made at l.idlcM. and powder i* 
maimf.ietnred at Waltham ASibev. Ihe only place. In w- 
iver. le.illy wirtbv of the n une of arsenal i> the gieat 
establislmunt at Wnolwieh. where ne.ulv the whole of the 
military f.utoiits are eoiiceutiitcd. An amimt de]n>t 
for iiiilit.il \ stoies.it was constituted the Boval Arsi nal 
ill lMk‘>, and has giadiiallv grown in impoitauee and extent 
ever since. At the pic^cnl time it ouupies a space of 
:>:>:{ acres, and foiiipiiso a gun futoiv capible of jiro- 
ducingour tiiuio toils of guns pi r annum. It lias alst' 
n laboratory for the inanufaetmv of annnuniti«-n, where 
cartridges for small arms, he.ivv slier and si ell. fiue*, 
rockets, torpedi e*. and powder and caitiidge barrels. lx»xes, 
and cases me made in enormous quantities. Unwinds of 
l.fHMMUiO rounds of ball cartridge. -1 100 rocki.‘s, and 
11500 projectiles can he turned out in a week, in addition 
1 to the other stores named. 

* It also comprises a carriage factory for the manufacture 
of carriages, platforms. Ac., fur both aimy and navy, ami 
immense stores for ihe various implements when manufac- 
tured. The Indian army is supplied partly from Woolwich ; 
but warlike stores me also manufactured to a considerable 
i extent in India, where the government possesses impoitani 
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arsenals at Fort William, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, and 
Ferozepur. 

ARSENIC (Symbol. As ; atomic weight, 75\ This 
peculiar metal, though long known, was flrst examined 
with tolerable precision by llrandt in 1733. It is very fre- 
quently met with in nature, sometimes in its pure metallic 
state, but more commonly combined with other metals, as 
iron and cobalt, or with sulphur, and frequently united 
flith oxygen. Arsenic has a steel gray colour and con- 
siderable brilliancy; its density is .V7Uti according to Ber- 
zelius, and 3*884 by Turners experiments; when sublimed. 
Dr. Thomson states that its density is only 5 "2 33. The 
native metal i> grauul.ii. and the aitiliual erv stalline ; it is 
extremely brittle, mid consequently easily powdered. Wlicn 
arsenic is expired to the air it soon lo^es its lustre, and 
become* black on the surface : vv lien kept under water 
it undergoes no change. If heated to Falir. it is 
volatilized, without pie\i«#us fusion; the vapour has a 
strong smell, resembling that of g.ulic, and this to a cer- 
tain extent i* relied upon as a pnof of its presence. The 
va]K>ur readily condenses as a dark gray crystalline powder 
easily oxidiz.iMc by air; if. howevvr, the arsenic be con- 
densed at a temperature but little below its point of 
volatilization it dejmsits in compact brilliant crystals of 
metallic arsi-psc, and in this .state is difficult «»f oxidation 
by air even wln.ii powdered ami heated. When strongly 
lie.it cd, arsenic taki-s tire and burns with a pale blue flame. 
Arsenic forms triatoinie and p-ntat«»mic compounds, in 
this respect resembling antimony. '1 lie tin st important 
nrsenions or tii.itomle compounds are ai^enn us anhydride 
or acid arsenie trilivuride »r •m-* netted hvdrogen 

(Asllj). cldoiide of ars. nic or butter of aisuiic (AsL’l^). 
and ar.sinii.es Milphidr |A\SA 

ArsenioUs acid, is white aiM-r.ir. is the best known com- 
bination of this metal. As a natural product urseuioiis 
acid is extremely lare. It may he nititiei.illr prepared by 
many proct^M s ; but these are iitedb ss for ar.-i niotis acid 
is met with abundantly, and very pure, as an aiticle of com- 
merce, being lorincd and volatilized during the roasting of 
cobalt ores, copper pyiiti**. 4.r. It is tiist condensed in 
ail impure state, ami pnritied by a second sublimation in 
an iron Arsi moils acid (oxide of arsenic, the white 

arsenic of the .vlmp-o occms in compm-t masses of various 
sizes, coJi ui less and opaque ; the density is about 3 'b; it 
ba.s very little t We. Imt is a viiuleiit poison. Ar-enious m id 
dissolve* spaiingh in c Id water. A hot *:itui.ited solution 
cent. on* one pait in ten of water: on cooling the greater 
part deposit*. baling in solution one pait in thirty of water. 

.\r.ifnir arid i* a compound of arsenie oxide (A s.j 0 5 ) with 
water. Ar-ei.ie acid form* three hvdrato* — monohvdrate 
niAsOj\ dihidiafe (JI 4 As.O« 1. t rib} dr.it*! m,As0 4 \ It 
is fonrud by treating ar*« nious oxide with nitric acid, or 
with twelve pirts of nitric and one part of hydrochloric 
acid. (In heating either of the hidiate* to redness arsenic 
oxide is prodm-i ii. 

Arsenlr u ride i'As/i.) exists in nature much more com- 
monly thin the arsinii.us oxide, in combination with lime, 
V' pp' r. iron, and lead. It is of a milk-white colour: it 
contains no water, but when exposed to the air attracts it 
until a sol- tion of «p< rifle giaviry l*tKJ0 is obtained. The 
anhydrous acid has not a very strong taste, but the aque- 
ous solution is extremely sour and poisonous. 

.1 rsenic and hydrogen combine to funn nrsenetted 
hvdiogen, a gas which, when subjeeteil to intense eold, is 
11 nd»-m(.d into a limpid liquid resembling etlier. Tho gas 
has an extremely Mid smell; its speritic gravity is 2*01*5. 
It i> fatal to animal h when it fonns only one-tenth of the 
air which they breathe. 

'I here i , also a '•olid compound of arsenic and hydrogen, 
obtained ».? Davy hy idei t r*»-ch«Tnical means. 

CUlortdt of arsenic (AsCljj. When finely divided 


arsenic is thrown into chlorine gas, rapid combination 
occurs, accompanied by heat and light. This compound 
may also he produced in many other ways. It is a colour- 
less oily liquid which combines with oil of olives and 
turpentine, and partially dissolves sulphur and phosphorus 
1 when heated. Its boiling point is 130° C. It is docom- 
• posed by water, and in the air gives off arsenious fumes. 

| It is exceedingly poisonous. 

Arsenic combines with bromine, iodine, fluorine, bcIc- 
! ilium, and phosphorus ; but the resulting compounds are 
| not important. 

Arsenic and sulphur may be made to combine in four 
different proportions, of which two yield realgar and 
orpiment . Realgar (disulphide of arsenic, As.jS.^) is of a 
| deep red colour, brittle, easily reduced to powder, inodorous, 

! tasteless, and insoluble in water. Its specific gravity is 
about 3*338. It is found native, and may also be prepared 
artificially. It is poisonous, but less so tlmn arsenious 
arid. Orpiment, trisulphide of arsenic, or in combination 
with basic sulphide, sulpharsenious acid (As.,S :i ), is com- 
monly composed of thin plates, which are of a very lino 
\ el low colour, and flexible to a considerable degree. Its 
specific gravity is 3*452. It is insoluble in water ami 
inodorous. It has many uses in tlio manufactures, and was 
formerly much employed as a pigment under the name of 
King’s yellow. 

Arsenic combines with most of the metals when fused 
with them, forming compounds which are generally very 
brittle. Its compound into copper is, however, malleable. 
With lead and nrtimonv it forms very fusible alloys. It 
i» added to the j *ml u Kl for making shot, to keep t ho 
metal fluid 6ulra£**»tl ,?ong to form regular globules. 
Arsenical alloys tncipnlly « ail important class of bodies, 
ii, Salts of arsent son °» h e termed arsenites. Arsenite 
•ns of A. aiding caustic ammonia to 
ree for u tt jjj J10 nmss j s formed, which 
inferior tq g 0 j- fonns a saline 

on » ^ployed in making mineral 
-j. alis. Arse nit a of soda is a 
n is * °rjpo ra t cd to the state of small 

_ ’ of calcium and of barium 

an* whiV "f *f °* 1 | ? wl * e °f copper (Ciy\s.A ) 5 ), 

•Schcelc’s gy 19 inlux *o-ar*t trite of copper ^ Scliwein- 

furt green o^ ^ r * s are :*n (3 CuAn u 0 4 *C 4 U 0 CuO 4 ), arc 
, much UH-d as \ a . , , * Arsenite of silver atlords u 

a 1 1 s which l * *. Tsenic acid are termed arsenates. 

. The arsenate «/*!.. Ul * ,n ^ fonns large rhombic crystals which 
may easily be coni a .^ u ^ito octahedral crystals of dinrsenale 
of ammonia. A of potash is an uiicrystalliznblo 
dcliqne*cent mas.XJy ^t the diarsenate is a transparent 
I crystal substance. \°%e/wfe and diarsenate of soda aro 
. crystalli^iblc salts^r nd the arsenates of barium and of 
5 strontiuvf are b/df 1 Soluble salts. Arsenate of silver is 
j of a brick'i’OTLcolonr'/ 

I As to the gK.eral properties of arsenical acids and salts, 
1 we may remark that both the acids are precipitated vellow 
‘ by sulphuretted liydrogen ; the arsenites arc precipitated 
i yellow by the salts of silver, and green hy those of copper, 
j while the arsenates are thrown down red by tho silver salts, 
and blue by the copper ones. 

AkiKMC, Mkdical Pnoi'EHTVF.8 of. — A s metallic 
arsenic has no effect up n the haman system, we will con- 
fine our observations to the employment and mode of action 
of the white oxide or arsenious acid, and its compound, 
the nrsenitc of potash. Tho white oxide being so often 
employed for the destruction of human life, a dread of it 
exists even among medical men, which has caused it to 
be less tried and its' action less studied than most other 
medicinal agents, although its curative influence is great 
when properly administered. 


! Ih* 

nlmcC w<w,oww 19 
i 1 eun.|iu-#» 0 *! de ; , 
lin rW* " , * l,e A 
; Y’ortliv. r>*.tallizcdl 

' 1 !>c,v ^«irli. ' 11,1 
f'r.iillllX ¥ al». 
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If a small quantity of the white oxido of arsenic, such 
aa or ^th of a grain, bo swallowed, in about a 
quarter of an hour the individual experiences nn agreeable 
sensation of comfort and warmth about the stomach, which 
gradually extends itself over the whole of the abdomen. 
Tho appetite and thirst are moderately increased, the 
accretion of urine becomes more abundant, and the evacua- 
tions from the intestines often more frequent, and of a 
pulpy or pappy character. From the intestinal canal tho 
peculiar action propagates itself over tho whole system. 
Thu bent of the surface is augmented, and the increased 
temperature is experienced particularly about the forehead 
mid eyebrows, and the skin is bedewed with a gentle 
perspiration. At the same time an increased strength and 
frequency of pulse is felt. Tho whole muscular system 
acquires energy and elasticity; tho involuntary muscles 
especially become more powerful and vigorous in their action ; 
the respiration is gently accelerated. The nervous system 
partakes of the impulse communicated to the frame, and 
the spirits ns well as the courage of the individual rise, 
liveliness and regularity characterizing the whole functions 
of the system. The white oxide of arsenic is therefore a 
tonic, nml its employment in small doses is not only safe 
but beneficial. Thu natives of Stvria habitually use arsenic 
in quantities which would bo fatal to those unaccustomed 
to it. Dr. Maclagen states that lie saw one man take 
between *1 and 5 grains, and another G grains of white arsenic 
{Kd'ut. Med. Journal , Sept., 1864). 

Arsenate of potash, before its regular introduction into 
medical practice, hail long been employed in Lincolnshire 
for the cure of intermittent^, iSulcr f he name of the 
** Tasteless Ague Drops and, fr h' bg been introduced 
into practice by Dr. Fowler, it i?t r called *' Fowlers 

Solution.” It is the “Liquoi* •»” of the Lond-ji 

I'lmnnacopflcia, and is never pi :;cr quantities 0* 

.‘t or ft drops, and should aln ceil about h 

hour after a meal, to previ* , into dirce* 

mediate contact w it h the in the stoma* 

still employed in intcrmittei. the greal • 

tage is derived from it in t. U and qtf .»rins, 

the quotidian often resisting l all of ■medics. 

In ihcuinatie eases it has beef J «r r successful 

when the pains are markedly* .*e to a par- 
ticular hour in their return. .ily applicable 

whether these ho general or 1* some rheumatic 

affections of the eje. Ill nod the l which from 

rheumatism it is also very valual. .me affections of 

the nervous system it is useful.* »cer it has been 

employed both internally and extel f .mt with doubtful 
efficacy, since its use is ncconipa> /y peat pain. It 

may also he absorbed into the systi^ leu used externally, 

anti give rise to arsenical poisoning.; / 

Ausknit, Detection or. Of V 1 substances arsenic ] 

is that which has most frcquentlAjfccnsioncd death by 
jjoisoning, both by accident and dSfign; its symptoms 
are, however, so characteristic, and its reaction so well 
known and unmistakable, that it is almost certain of 
detection. 

Supposing a white powder to have been found under 
suspicious circumstances, the following is one of the modes 
in which the investigation is carried on. A little of tho 
powder is burned with black flux, under circumstances 
which will enable the charcoal of the flux to combine with 
the oxygen of tho arsenious acid (if any be present in the 
powder) and liberate the metallic arsenic. If the operation 
he conducted with care in n fine glass tube, the presence of 
*■ arsenic may bo made evident by a ring of tho metal con- 
densed in tho cold part of tho tube, even when the particle 
containing it is so small as to bo invisible to the naked eye. 
Heated on charcoal before tho blowpipe the well-known 
garlic odour is developed. If any liquid, or the contents 


of the stomach, aro suspected to contain arsenic, one 
method is to add to them a solution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. By the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on 
the arsenious acid a yellow solution is first formed, and by 
heat, or after exposure to the air, the excess of sulphuretted 
hydrogen is got rid of, und yellow trisulphide of arsenic is 
thrown down. This test makes evident the presence of 
Tnfcioth part of the acid. This is collected, dried, heated 
with black flux, and metallic arsenic will sublime. Trie 
same treatment may be adopted with any substance 
supposed to contain yellow or red sulphides of arsenic 
(orpiment or rcnlgar), supposing them to have occasioned 
poisoning. 

With solutions containing arsenic, ammonia snlphate of 
copper gives an apple-green precipitate ; nitrate of silver, 
a yellow precipitate. 

Marsh’s process has le nt: been esteemed a delicate means 
of detecting the presence of arsenic. The liquid suspected 
to contain the poison is acidulated with sulphuric acid and 
placed in contact with metallic zinc, both of which must 
be previously ascertained to be fiee from arsenic; if any 
arsenic be present in the liquid under examination the 
Indrogm pit generated reduces and di*»bohes it, foiming 
aisenetted hydrogen gas. This gas is to hr lighted at a jet, 
and a piece of white porcelain or of glass is to he held over 
the flame, when, if any arsenic be present, a brilliant black 
spot of metallic arsenic is deposited on the gla^s or porce- 
lain; or it i*« parsed through and reduced in a long glnss tube 
contracted at two or tbrer points for c' nvr .awe of sealing 
off. The escaping gas may l>e *tb« r burned and the ai senic 
deposited mi cold porcelain, or it u iv ’ ■ passed into a solution 
of nitrate of rih or. Metallic sil\ cr w ill thus be deposited, and 
the whole of the arsenic remain in solution as arsenious acid. 

Keinseli's method of pineiding is Mboil a slip of bright 
metallic eoppi r in the fluid suspected, previously acidulated 
t with hydrochloric acid. If arsenic be present the copper 
j i.s covered with a whitish alloy, and then by heating the 
j metal in a te*t tube the aisinic is \ ulat ili zed. and sublimes 
] in tho metallic state in the cold part of the glass. This 
method is susceptible of detecting e\eii less than TftI J.j (M th 
part of the nut.il. 'I la* precautions which require to be 
exercised in trying this process aie. tb.it the hydrochloric, 
arid and copper are thrum l\c& perfectly free fnm nrsmic. 

For a full description of the manufacture of arsenic and 
of its uses. see " Cheinistiv, as applied to the Aits and 
Manufactuics.” 

ARSENICAL MINERALS. The geological poritn n 
of arsenical minerals is confined to primitive district's 
where they occur in im tallifcrous veins, usually associated 
with metallic sulphides, to which the arsenides have con- 
siderable analogy. The most abundant ores arc arsenical 
cobalt, nickel, and iron, which arc found both in veins ami 
ill beds. 

The arsenic contained in any mineral may. in general, 
be readily detected by the blowpipe, owing to the char.ic- 
teristie odour of the vapour of metallic arsenic. 

Native arsenic is usually found in veins, accompanied by 
sulphur and sulphides; it occurs massive, also in reticulated 
and stalactitie shapes, and of a curved lamellar comjiosition, 
exceedingly like the layers of an onion. When.- fractured, 
the new surface presents a metallic lustre and a tin-white 
colour, which, however, soon tarnishes, hecoming a very 
dark gray. It is brittle, has the specific gravity o*7G6, and 
its hardness is o’5. 

Arsenical pyrites arc a very valuable series of minerals, 
«wing to properties of the metals with which tho arsenic is 
combined. Ony species is the copper pyrites ; another, copper 
metal; another, arsenical silver, which possesses a curved 
lamellar composition of thin crystalline plates. Arsenical 
pyrites possess a tin-white colour and n metallic lustre. 

White arsenic is found crystallized in octahedrons, and 
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also in botrvoidnl nml stalactitic forms, frequently j>ul- 
vcrulent. It occurs in metallic veins, ami probably is tin* 
product of tlu* decomposition of other minerals. The lustre 
is \itrouus, ami colour white, with a .slight decree of trans- 
parency. Its spociric gravity i> : l * * I i * H . It i> iv.nl ily recog- 
nized under the blowpipe; if ah ne. it is volatilized; if oil 
charcoal, it is volatilized with the pioduction of thovvell- 
known Milk* odour. 

*" ARSINOE, the name of a city in Egypt, w hose sit<*, 
at the head of the western brain h of the lied Sea, and 
near tin* termination of the canal which unites the Red 
Sea ami the eastern brmeli of the Mile, corresponds nearly 
to the modem Sin z. Its name was derived from Ausixofc. 

Arsim e was al-o the name of a nonu\ or one of the 
am imr pinviuei.il divisions of Egypt, which concsponds to 
the modem Eai'*;im. 

ARSINOE, a daughter of Ptolemy T., King of Egvpt, 
ami of Ben. idee, was married to LiMumi bus, king of 
Tliia».e, win sc eldest son, Agathoclo. had espi-used l.v s;in- 
ilra. the half-sister <f Ai since. Arsiuwe induced her 
husband tu e«awnt the death of Ag.ilhuclcs, and Lysi- 
maelms was involved m war with N b uciis in n-iisequenee 
of this crime. Iv-dmnhiis fill in luttli* in A*»ii. ami his 
kirn.*'!' m was seizul 1-v Seh ileus. N veu im ntiis afterwaid.s 
Se em us w.n assas-dr it» d 1»\ Pti h m\ (.'• 1 mulls, who then 
manic d Ai-Im e, tin u_h she was i i-, h ilf—Nler. Alter- 
warJs he n. nidi re i i-i two ik.hlnn. ami tlu-ir mother lie 
br.ished to t!. •* ** n d * *1 >aan tin no. (.I’.isli'i. .wiv, 
Alsime j-n ii i’-Jy i » ** j t'm d at >uiiutlp\ue t . 1 1 she was 

sum:in*ii'd to j opt. t» be t!..* sivond wile of her 

broil ir, K l*t» I* aiy II. l > j.il.i*lt ' | dsii'-. king of that 
• saintiy. wh i le'gm d In ;:i r..< . 2> ; t« • 2 Id. '1 hist^vas the 
t'isl •■\.i:i.p‘> < 1 'inh a mniiig- among tin- <_Iiu.k kin.,-. of 
11-0 
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a i w« .k m < s'- li .:t .'itubiguitv is avoided. 

l i AR'SON (iu:u m to ij signilic*". .e ms ding to 
tin* old r-.’iju t :■ J.i.v ■!••• r i isiJ-. the • rlelic e of n. u 1 j< iou-ly 
burning t l , \.f n-e a.c !1 .»t. But tl.»* *tat’i!'- 21 & 20 
\ at. c. 97 hi-, g i % • a M.tr.e r-x trui- iv»- Mgnith atioii t«> tie* 
te.rri: it 'J.mt- that if m.y ]mv»ai shall nisi in fully and 
main , ■ .sly .-• t !a»- to any i hui'h or chape 1, or otla r place 
’ to l.r btabl c bln ut- 
kou-i*. wan-hot***-. * trie e. shop. imil. malt ie.ii^c, barn, .store- 
h' l'i*. giau .uy. howl. slad or fold, or any faun building, 
wh* tu* i in hi-» own p< ^h'.i* n or in |»o-se*"dnn of any oth«-r 
p' r s ,-i. ],*• i- guilty of fi Jojjy. In fact, the act extends to 
cvcm *r» die * tiniig < f any buildings or any goods. 
Ihi jc r hro.l i- fiom iifipi i«f .nint ut for two years to 
penal tudu i< i lib. 'I he hiing muot be wilful in order 


to constitute the crimo of arson: but an intent to injure or 
defraud may bo inferred from circumstances; nor is it any 
defence to a charge of arson to show that the accused had 
no particular malice towards the owner of the property. 

ART. The original meaning of ai t i.s simply " .skill,” 
and this it has never lost, for thu root err, to acquiie, to 
lit, is one of those primitive Aryan Bouts the discovery 
of which is the triumph of modern philology. But binco 
skilled labour may be used for ordinary purposes, and also 
for pui poses of luxury, a distinction at once arises between 
the* useful arts and the Fink Aims. By this it is by no 
means intended to signify that a tine art is useless, but that 
its end is not usefulness. The contrast is between the 
necessary and the luxurious, between utility and beauty, 
between industry and pleasure. The immediate end of 
line art is indeed pleasure, but in elevating the mind and 
humanizing the character it tills in the long run no less 
useful a part than the useful arts distinctively so called. 
The two divisions are constantly interweaving with one 
another. Thus the useful ait ot building is very difficult, 
to divide fiom the fine art of architecture, and even such 
evciy-day matters as dress, cookery, and the like, continually 
•level' ip truly icstlietio elements. The useful aits wdl he 
! treated of under their respective heading**, as will aK<. the 
tine arts; but the latter, ill addition, will have a geuci.il 
, article, Fixr. Art. 

1 AR’TA (^the ancient Ambrada\ a town of European 
Tmk»*v, in Albania, is situated on the left bank of the 
i liver of tho saint* name, 7 miles fimn the math shop* «-f 
the < i ul f of Aita-jUnd op miles S.S.K, of .lauina. Aitn is 
a bi-lop's sec, aid ha^ several Gicek churches. In the 
business quarter t/ to has its scpaiate stieet or bazaar, 

; ami articles of an * factored line are Ik Id in high 

, r tliiutioii. Th*, £ teni<)r shaggy capotes of Art a. are 
iwovhlorcd the fiit, ^ ' uddiiy^, coarse cottons, amt Russia 
ox r aK , a ] M | ^ r Yllinc *], nn ,t altogetlier an active 
vc £&es in mxrit d oirL^ . °f J streets were widened and 
iy»tulb in 1SC9. V li *ploy«4atit,n is uiwut hiM»o, i.. ... 

jjj^Aliich .cULP/>mte an arm of tlio Ionian S-a, 
wtw* tVfl 1 ** »ncii*ii|P“{ w ^uil Atarnania. I ho cntianru 
i > in soih^Tf ifsTnh ? ni ^ C 11 l ,, ik* broad, but the gulf 
; afieivv.uds\^j, s ar( . and lunr 2.‘> miles inland, 

j I be shores but the navigation is in parts 

j vi rv dangi roush ( j / ^^ndbanks ami locks. The town 
; of Pisi.vi.sa ajj , ^ iiiontory of Ann M are at the 

| * ntianeC'. on Iforr lScn * c /. Th« gulf abounds in tUh of 
the tinc-t qualLj f° nn *cularly of the inulht kind; then; 
an* aKo soles, yito octiilehards, and m ry huge jiiawim. 
1 here is a rise « °J 1A I of about 2 feet in the gulf, hut 
this is so much .*cd by thu wind that it iammt be 

considered as a ri*gV®r tide. 

ARTABA'NUS^he last of the Parthian dv nasty of the 
Ar-acidar, came ti*®* 1 * 1 . throne by dethroning his luothcr 
S «ib gi:M*.s V., A.i>. 215. Caracalla, tho son mul suecessor 
of the Emperor Septimius Scvcrua, having 4l nsked and 
obtained in marriage the daughter of Arfabanu.s, entered 
tin- country with a Roman army, and in the middle of the 
f< stivitics gave ordeis fur a masHacre, A.i >. 21b, froin-wliieli 
tin- king himself escaped with difficulty. To revenge him- 
self, Aitahamw took the field with a numerous aimv. 
Caracalla wan assassinated on his march between Currliu; 
and Edcssa, mid was succeeded in the Roman empire by 
Man in us. After a hard-fought battle of two dAys, tho 
Romans came to terms; hut meanwhile Aictaxkiixks, 
otherwise called Ardishir, took advantage of tho losses 
sustained by the Part limns to incite the Persians to revolt. 
Win n the revolt liaij lx*en maintained tlircu years, the king 
and bis rebel subject met, and after three days’ hard lighting 
Ai tabnnuH w ns defeated and killed, A.L>. 229. The Part liians 
in consequence became subject to thu Persians, after having 
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been their masters for 475 years. (Ilcrodian, iii. c. 0 ; iv. 
o. 10 to 15; Lives of S. Si'verus, Caraculln, ami Op. Mac- 
rimis in (lie “ Historia Augusta;” Baylo, *‘Aiic. L’niv. 
Hist.” v. xi.) 

ARTAXER XES or ARTOXXRXES, a Persian 
name, composed of art", honoured, and xirxest, which is 
the same as the /.end ktathra, king. Aria very commonly 
occurs as the lirst part of many ancient Persian names, 
such ns Arta-banus, Arta-pates, &c. Am, Mart, vir, 
and arta, seem to have the same root, and to ha\e the 
<4 hi mum signification of coinage and innuliuess. 

Aisr.wi i:\us, surnamed Longimamis, from Ills right 
li.md being longer than his left, was the second son of 
Xerxes I., ami succeeded to the throne on the murder of his 
l.ithcrnml his elder brother Darius by Artalmnus, n.c. 405. 
Dining Ins reign the Egyptians revolted under J minis, n.c. 
•Inn, and nearly freed their country from the yoke of the 
P» isians. They also recoiu'd a numerous body of Athenian 
auxiliaries. Artaxcrxes sent his brother Aeliaancncx to 
ledme them to obedience, but be was defeated ami slain. 
In a second expedition which he sent under Aitabazus and 
Mrgaby/.iK tin* Athenians were obliged to e\ ucuate the 
* (Hint ry, u.« . 155. le:i\ing Egypt in tho hands of tin) Per- 
sians. '1 lie Athenians now sent a body of troops under 
Cimnii to take possesion of Cyprus. Cimon defeated the 
I’eisians seveial times, ami neaily reduced the whole of the 
Maud, when lie was cut oil* by disease, iu\ 441b Peace 
was then concluded on conditions favourable to Giccce. 

Tlieiuistocles, when he fled from Greece, found an lionour- 
ahle nceptioii at the court of this Artaxerxcs. | See Tlih- 
mimih i i s.] ^llme\dides, i. 1UP lit); ’)iodoius, lib. xi. 
xii. ; Baelir's cil. of C'tesias, 1*24.' 

AuTAxr.uxi-s. mu named Mncj the excellence 

of his liicnion, was the eldest si « II. ami Pan- 

f atis, ami Mieceedi d to the tin * father's de.it 1 ' 

n.c. inj. Jlis y< linger broth' \ho claimed 

crown as luing the lirst ho- accession 

father, coiispind against him ha\e been 

death hut for tin* intercession iher, who • 


his paidoii, ami cun his contii n the co A 

the maiitiine piounees of Asia At S.n col- 
lect* d a large foice with the of r ag the 

tin ono. ami pio* ceded with tin lioilv of 

Gicek mercenaries to attack the ihcexpodi- 

tion of which Xenophon has 1 itcrcsting an 

aetount. [See Anauams.) O i a battle at 

( imavi. about 10 miles fivm Rah\ It. Thisex- 


pi ‘lit mu h.-ul it scaled to all Greco akness of the 

Pei si, m einpiie, ami Agesilaus was at oiiitcd to coin- 

m.iml the Spailan tioop.s in Asia Mi Jlo meiian the 

gre.it ei part of the western prou’nu Asia Minor, but 

Ait.ixerxex by briheiy succeeded in e: .ng a Grecian war : 
against Sparta. Agesilaus was recalled 6 the defence of his \ 
louutrv, and the lVisiaus soon afterwAls gained a im\al i 
victory near Cnidus, principally by tin? assistance of Comm 
tin* Athenian, n.r. AD I. The Spartans were at last induced 
to sign the treaty of Autalcidns, which gave up even thing 
f«-r which they had been contending, n.«\ 894. [See A«;r.- 
mi.ai's] Ciprus did not submit [see Kvagoiias], and 
it lequilcd inoie than ten years to reduce it to subjection, 
A? taxevxcs eondueti'd ill person a war against the Cadusii, a 
people inhabiting tin* mountains on the west and south-west 
side of the Caspian Sea, and he exhibited a patience umhr 
fatigue which astonished his courtiers. He man icd his 
own daughters, Amestris and Atossa, the fust example in 
Persian liistoiy of such ail unnatural alliance. Towards 
the latter }cars of his life he put his sou Darius to death 
in consequence of a conspiracy which ho had funned against 
him. Ho died from grief on account of the had conduct 
of Oclms. the youngest of his sons, i».r. 859, nt the ago of 
ninvty-fuur, and was succeeded by Ochus. 


(Plutarch's “Life of Art.ixeixes;” Diodorus, lib. xiii. 
xiv. ; Ctesias; Xcnopbon's “ Anabasis.’ 5 ) 

Aktaxkk.vi s, called Ochus before h** ascended the 
throne, was the third sun of Artaxerxes Muemon. He 
began his reign by putting t«i ih-.itli all thrsc of the rojal 
family from whom he thought himself likely to incur danger, 
j Eg)pt, which newer quietly Mihmitted to the sway of tho 
| lVisiaim, was at this tiim* in revolt, and guverned by tins 
last (d its native princes, Xectaucbus II. Artaxerxvs led 
a powerful anny against, him, and completely broke tho 
strength of Eg) pt. n.c. 854. He was assassinated bv 
1’agoas, his f.iujiuite euniieb, an Egyptian by birth, n.r. 
83*, who pl.tceil on the tluom; Aisr*., the \oiingcst sou of 
Ochus. (Diodorus, lib. x\i. x\ ii. ; Justin, x. 3; Plutarch's 
“ Agesilaus.”) 

AuTAXi nxr.s (Ai-dMur), the founder of the dynn-tv of 
the Snssnuido. 1 , kings of Persia, reignul fioin A.n. 22b to 2 in. 
He was grandson of a certain Nassau, whence the dnij^lie 
title. Aitaxcrxcs had ser\ed under Am \r. \xi\ king of 
Parthia. but took advantage of P.uthi.i’s wi ikncss. .dier 
her long -unggle with Ream*, to regain the fiei*d«»m of Pciski 
after 175 \ears of subjection. He averted that lie a 
desifiidani of the gieat i.im* of Cuws, the ancient K ng-* 
of I’eisia. ami added t" the picMigc t lili- gained a fahatnei 
de\oti«»n to the wm-d.ip of liie acioidmg to /a-roasUr 
(Zeidusht). Ait.ixeivs extei minuted the loyal race of 
Paitlii.i. ami thin dc iii'imled ot Koine the r> tovati<>n of all 
the ancient dominions of pci'-i i, bat was nut jmwi iful enough 
tutufmee liis ibmand; and aft* r a contest of ten \e.os, 
peace was agienl to <*n the ter."* * f the ttntut yao mtUi 
bilhtm. Portin' successors of Aitax* i.xcs se*« >As>ami»i>. 

ARTEDI. PETER, a distinguished u.it in allot, wan born 
22ml Eebr^aiy, 17“5. at Anuml, in Angermanlai^l. Sweden. 
In 1721 hewe ntt** tl.«* l'jii\**rsit\ uf r]«s.i^nnd foime«la* lose 
friendship with I itina ii". 'I hey wmked together lu.irtily, 
tlie study of ti^ln's ami the amphibi i being aligned to 
Artedi. while I inmous d< voted hlm^* If t" bird** and insats. 
In testimony of tie ir linmi'-hip. Ufmi* the ib-paiture of 
l.iunaus for l.ipl.unl and Ait*di fos r.nglaml. c.uli c«»n- 
stituted the oth*r heir to hi^ jiapus and collection!) of 
natural liNton. 

In Sepicmbir. 1781. Aitidi w«ut t*> London, where h- 1 
met with the most Ciuute* us i.i i piMii, paitieulailv from Sir 
Hails Mo.me. Duiu g liis -t t> \ ill London l.e wiute tl.e 
]»icface to his “ l«*hth)« logi.i.” At this t.me Albeit Seba. 
an old and wealthy up* tlnrai) *f Amsti lda’u. who had 
coll* eteil ail mu hailed imum uni of ohj* * Is uf li itural hi‘- 
torv, lud puldUlud two volumes 'pti\e of qu.nlni- 

peds and MT]ieiits ( and win u about to publish tie third 
concerning tUbes, l.e requested the a*sist.»iitv of Liinuvm. 
He, being occupied with other mat U'is, declined S* lu's oiler, 
hut reeomim n*h*l his fiicnd Arte*li. who *lr*w up for tho 
woih <f Si ha the disci iptioiis of the lemainmg p.ut of his 
mu semn ( I7«h‘>). 

W Inn Limueus had finished his** FundainentaBot uiica.” 
he hastemd to Amsterdam to show it to Art*di, wlm on 
!:is jiart showed Liniuvus liis k * rhilo^ophia Ichtlnologica.” 
which li.nl been tin* w* ik * f si mm.i! x cars' labour. Tliij; 
delightful and aiK.mtageoiis interchange of idea* sot n 
expel i«‘Ut*ed a inehllli holy iuteiiiqition : Ai tedi. on^h* 1 2 1 st 
September, 1735. when returning to his lodgings fiom the 
house of Sc ha. fell into om* of the canals of Amsterdam 
and was drowned. 

Limueus, in conformity with their testamentary arrange- 
ment, claimed his inaiiusciipts; hut the landlord, on 
account of some small debts refused to gi\o them up. 
They were pui chased by Dr. Glilfoit. and by him presented 
to Limueus, Among them he found the “ Philosophic 
Ichthyologic:! M alone finished; the “ Syiienymologica,” a 
w oi k *4 immense labour, complete, but confused. Linnams 
de\oted more than a u-ar to render those woiks complete. 
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and then pave them to the world, preceded by a well- 
written life of the author, in one vul. i*vo (Leyden, 1738). 
Linmens had previously availed himself of them for the 
department of fishes, as also of some work of Artcdi’s on 
mnbelliferons plants, in his “ Systems Xaturie,” published 
at Leyden in 1 

ARTEMIDORUS of Ephesus wrote a treatise on 
peneral geography, in eleven book*. He wrote prohably 
% alKiut the first century li.r. His geographical work is very 
often quoted by Strain*, by Pliny, in his ** Natural History,” 
and bv Stephanas of llyzantium. The passages thus 
quoted are rollntcd in lItid.*oii':> “Minor Greek Geo- 
graphers." vol. i. 

ARTEMIS, one of the twelve Olympian deities of the 
Greek*. The goddess Diana of the Romans was invested 
by them, after their UMial manner. itli the attributes of 
Artemis. In the Greek mythology Artemis is the daughter 
of LK.ro, who bore to Zms her and her brother Apollo at 
one birth, in the inland of Dele*. She is goddess of the 
moon. ju*t as Apollo, her brother, i* god of the sun; and 
is not ii bt confut'd with S leiic. tin* mire persoiiitieatioii 
of the am iimre than Apollo with the putely sun- 

god IIeli«>*. Siln.e fell in h-vc with tin* sleeping shepherd 
Em» 1 ami di-ecudirg to eaitli ki**ed linn a* he lav; 

but siieh a hgmd i* quite in ippiopri.ite t.» tin 1 chaste 
\ir g n-gi dde» Aiumi*. aith««agl: nitm attiibuted to her. 

Jiilm cipieity as ri*t«r of Ap>dl>i. Artemis .*h:iie* his 
mastery of the 1 *mv. hi* p* wer of in Hie tim: sudden death, 
bis ti'-n t f vi *t i* -n uhe iv. 1 night dews being of 

prie« b ** value in t 1 ;* *i:itn *u'n , tui-ti'!«* of the *'*uth\ 
j.M'l i ’* ea'i t<< w u.» it) < \ il fp-m men. Me* was repre- 

h; , fond of 

rein':.: ♦l: , .ug 1, ti .* wo.,;-, in pu**uA «f g.um — her 
flvi Ml it' 1 q’l my g a *t ig. A* hotted the g! ildess of 
1 !.e p.i’.* puri m. « : . Ait* mi* ti*-n*iy i.-uitrd any jm- 
Hi' de*ty. Sue cvn-ed A< i.i«*\ !>•• t* rn by hi* own 1 

dog*. b«ean*' l.e *.iw her bathing; and she slew 
thf hniiti r. who dap d to pr ■ }.* r 

H**r Mir\ • i'.I.iro* rf b» r own nyn.p 
h*T unr« lr» ting sc\»iity towatils tho*e who broke their 
ma'.'b u \«ov* form* tie- oi'i* of many mvtlK. [Sec* C.M.- 

IJstm. 1 *Ih- irytl * of Nf«*r.i . Hii*i*i*t.vi i *. Am.rin *.v. 
A l At nm Mi i.i.ai 1 1 it. and IiMiK.f si are among the 
Tin *f m.i ! ra?» d u c« 3. in « f ;« il with the gi .bb **. 

A.Setnt'i w.t* a fiuuiite Mihj«*i t with the arti*ts of 
Cirte-c, aial tl»*v have gem idly represented her as a 
hut.trt**. In the wc-ik* <f Scopa*. Pr i\it« b s, and Timo- 
fi*.:-. Ai*e:m* v.a* it pji *mt« *1 of a *j*inliT form ; her 


the Fphe*ian Artemi * — the “ Diana of the Ephesians " 
of the Acts of the Apostles. (The Greek Testament has of 
coarse Artemis, and not the Latin name Diana wrongly 
used by the translators). Many readers and spectators of 
Tennyson’s play, “The Cup,” were astonished at finding 
the Artemis served by the priestess Carnma represented in 
so monstrous a fashion. No longer the bright, swift-footed, 
virgin huntress, but an Eastern idol occupies the shrine, 
swathed, except os to tho naked feet, up to the waist in 
tight bands which are covered with ornaments of strange 
beasts; her chest, left hare, is covered with countless 
breasts, an embroidered collar surrounds her neck, and her 
head Wars a tall crown; lions cling to her arms; the full 
moon extends as an aureole behind her head and bust. The 
temple of this horrible idol at Ephesus was one of tho 
“seven wonders of the world.” On the night of the birth 
of Alexander the Great it was burned by an incendiary; and 
the monarch regarded this as having hum a favourable 
omen, so that be rebuilt it in the full tide of his success, 
and it was more splendid than before. The silversmiths of 
the place copied the front of this temple to make small 
shrines; and it was “a certain man named Demetrius a 
silversmith, which made silver shrines of Artemis, and 
brought no small gain unto the ciafl much.” who raised 
that tumult which brought the li\es of Paul and bis 
friends int** such great danger (Acts xix.) The old transla- 
tion “.silver shrines fur Diana” (Artemis') is not correct. 

As goddess of the moon Artemis is represented wearing 
a long rol*e reaching to the feet, the head covered with a 
\ eil, and bearing the crescent moon — the e\prc»i*io;i of the 
face \ erv calm ; /id nq^le. 

ARTEMIEV. *f,. extensive genus of plants belong- 
ing to the ^ '’Osita-:, and remarkable for tin; 

intense bit tori, ,7^. |l( ^ nv of its species. It is easily 
^■cognized by a j {<|(r|<J ‘Jc of fine divisions into whirii its 
* yes are UMiali-^.^ w ^ n> ^ and the numerous rlu*tcis of 
‘ Ground, dro* 1!t a ^ out h-yelbnv, or browni*b ttower- 
with wrhic * .dies nie bsidul. 'Hie most 

wa*mo*t rigid, nndV/jlpoijng species 1 - e t] n, Southernwood, and Worm- 
*-■- - - \ite* or . 

TV* ^ (rirfi acunmlui) is a Sibi*riin speeies, 

itb Vwjb.*«;lsaL» i %, w, MTKKitb. mid rather Mueulent 

leaves p* but the navi ~i\\ Miiniil iting odour, and if 

chewed pri^ 4 iiks and ly pungent moisture in the mouth, 
which i* m* \ v €l f . Jn jsidcred agreeable that the leaves 

H Tg,ilf ab.air^' an< * as an fcuine 


imil* 


! an i *■ witi .»ut ti e fulni-** 1 1 womanhood. 'J In- 

vie •• i* th it i f Apollo, oid} with a softer ex pres* ion 


tie* 


< • »:;it 

rn.d u * ;•- full : 
l.e.vl. b’.t m^r- 

of tie- ) *• id i . ; 

is a D*-i v^-t. rt’.fk 


h.iii i* .*"!m-ti:ij»'* bound over the fore- 
fii ir»:i*:.t]v iii a IiumIi behind »*r on the top 
* r .a*.n* r p* < m!ar to th** Dorians. '1 he dress 
1 up high t*- free the limb* for running; 


the leg b* i iVV the knee H prrt«eted with *orrif* imbroiilernl 
i >jv. r:r._*. and ti.»- sl;o»* an (‘retail. Sometime* a dead ir 
dying stag li* * at la r f*-» t. Oi.e of the iiu *t celebrated 
st'iti[* s of th»* gmd* ** the so-( albil Jjinnt a hi hick? of 
the I>juvio, Parr- ; wlm li rank* a* or.* #,f th<* finest bronzes 
extant, ar.d i* a !:■ i-l* p’fd* of t !.»• antique. 

The Taurlnn .I/O mia la* iittb* but tl.e name in com- 
mon with thcGpf.u; g«dile*‘. 'I la- divinity of Tauiis is 
:i “n'.guinaiy b»ii,g. d* lighting in Miiitires evm of men; 
m* that all ‘■tianger* wj o were wreek* d mi this inhospitable 
land were woritiod to her. (See Ii'ilir.f-.MA, OfthSTF**.] 
Tauri* is tl e m^b in t'limei. When the image of the strange 
nvl Art-ii;’- wa* b:* ugbt to Atb*ns and wor-hipj*ed under 
t:.»- *.V'« </f Arfin.is JSianr' ni.t ftbe place whue th** image 
biiiod, ^ \ w. i e s/r uig. d at h<*r altars till they bled, but 
the V. an V *1 : k( ^ were ariolM.ed. 

\c. aaber qu.te di-tirat gidde*sof the same name in 


arc cinplov 
kinds of vim jj ^h 

Soiitlicrmv« nill | Ahrutrinum) is an odoriferous 

licrh found al\ o f rf ,^ )e south of Euiope frf-rn poitugal tn 
the Dardanelles j J1( j ^ thence through Pab^tine, Perdu, and 
the middle of Ak r o China. The leaves have very narrow 
segments, downyy^lenieath, and have di*tinrt stalks. It 
is used on the CoLinent in making beer, ami is frequently 
►con in old -fashioned gardens, wheie it was cultivated for 
its peculiar aromatic went. 

Wormwwxl (Artemifia Absinthiuni) is an indigenous 
perennial plant. The leaves are covered with a silky dow n, 
and are cut into many deep segments. ‘Ibis plant is met 
with on waste plnces, but that which is required for medical 
u-»* is mostly cultivated. The upper part of the sthn, with 
the haves and unexpunded Howers, should las collected 
for the*c parts possess the peculiar nroinii. with n strong 
bitter taste; while the lower part of the stem is merely 
aromatic, and devoid of bitterness. Wormwood possesses 
the properties common to aroinntic hitters, and also some 
peculiar ones rendering it worthy of more attention than 
it receives. The hitter principle is readily absorbed, so 
that the flesh of animals fed upon it becomes nuiiiifestly 
bitter. Ale in which womiwMal has born steeped (purl) 
is more hcAdy than other ale. Absinthium greatly in- 
crease* the appetite, and promotes digestion, particularly In 
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torpid systems mml debilitated constitutions. Those who 
by excess have impaired their stomachs have recourse to | 
wormwood to renovate their powers. Hence the demand | 
among gourmands for tho spirituous preparations, bucIi as 
the crenio d’absinthe. 

AR'TERY (from the Greek arteria , signifying an air- 
vessel, because the ancients, ignorant of the circulation, i 
and finding the greater arteries always empty after death, 
supposed they were tubes containing air). Ily tho term 
artery is mount a vessel which conveys blood from the 
heart, to the different parts of the body, a vein, on the 
contrary, is a vessel which conveys blood from the different 
parts of the body to tho heart. All the arteries of tho 
system proceed from two great trunks immediately con- 
nected with the cavities of tho heart, viz. the pulmonary 
artery, which arises from the right ventricle of tho heart ; 
and the aorta, which springs from the left ventricle. The 
pulmonary artery conveys blood from the right ventricle of 
the heart to the lungs; the blood returning to the heart 
after respiration, by the pulmonary vein, is then carried by 
the aorta, from tin* left ventricle of the heart to all the parts 
of the M.stcm, and consequently the aorta is the common 
source of all the arteries of the body, with the exception of 
those which circulate through the lungs. The arteries 
derived /nun the aorta contain scarlet arterial blood, those 
domed fnnn the pulmonary artery contain dark venous 
blood, and this latter vessel is tho only artery in the system 
which docs not contain arterial, that is, oxygenated nutrient 


whitish fibres, very dense and tough, interlaced together in 
every direction, and so clastic that if a large artery is pulled 
out and let go, it stretches and n turns to its primitive 
dimensions almost like a piece of india-rubber. It is much 
thicker in the largo trunks than in the small branches, 
the reverse holding good of the niUM-ul.ir coat. The outer 
surface is covered by a loose and flocuilent cellular sub- 
stance, which connects the artery with the mu rounding • 
parts, and particularly with tins sheath of tie* vessel. Its 
firmness and resistance are so great that it is not divided, 
however firmly a ligature maybe placed mound tin* aitery. 

The most impoitant property of arteries is their con- 
tractility, that is, their power of diinini-hiiig their rapacity nr 
approximating tlirir walls (parietes), and thus proportionally 
acting upon their contents. Even tin* large trunks po^sovs 
this property in some degree; but it resides chiefly in the 
ultimate divisions of the aiterial branches, that k those 
1 which immediately supply the capillary vessels, so that the 
How of ldood may he thoroughly controlled. 

The larger vein**, on the other hand, enutain hut little of 
either elastic or muscular tissue, lb-nee their walls are 
thin ; and they collapse wlu-n empty, which artvricj d<> 

, not. Another distinction of arteries is the absence of 
| those valves or potuh-like folds of the inner surface which 
1 in the veins prevent a rev rise cum lit of blood, ’the jorta 
I and pulmonary artery have valves w’,n tiny join tlu* 

, heart, but the action of thcM* v >!1 he be-d ujnMdmd in 
• treating of that organ. 


blood. . 

The arterial system is arborcsauit, tlE arterial trunk j 
always dividing into branches, a^ tin Eargor branches i 
into branches more and more min* at the blood in 

tin* arterial system is always * ^in larger into 

smaller tubes. This is illustr Je Plate cm thy 

ClIKTLATinX ok the Br.oo» ‘lie curve of ;m- 

aorta in tho middle of tho *arly d rawiy 

the subsequent branching o 4i is well rV*' \ 

The heart has been removed, Jonfusion ; 

aorta therefore has a cut end i cut where yd 

join the heart. The pulmona* \nnd vc /the 

same reason, are not shown. \ ± y 

The smaller arteries dnd ven Wructuro, 

having rather thicker walls thaf 1 /capillaries. 

These latter are ]K*imeable to fli /Tissues may 

he nourished ; hut the function l nos and veins 

being to supply blood to the cV Aid to receive 

blood from them respectively, the\ me tinner, lest 
too mm h blood escape by the wan fibres of these' 
walls are transversely placed, cncii^^fitfiip vessel, and 
having power to lessen its calibre, wpjfy organization of 
the larger aitcries differs considcraVtfrom that of the 
larger veins. Large arteries are oljn yellowish-white 
colour, and are composed of threo JRtinet membranes, 
which arc supei imposed one upon the other, and which are 
intimately united by delicate cellular tissue. Each of these 
membranes ifi called a tunic hr coat, und each possesses a 
peculiar structure, and performs a separate function in the 
circulation of the blood. 1. The internal tnnic consists of 
n membrane, colourless, transparent, and thin, yet so firm 
and strong that it is supposed to resist more than any of 
the others the bursting of the artery by the current of the 
blood. 2. The middlo tunic, called also the “ fibrous ” and 
the “ muscular ,” is composed of yellowish fibres, which pass 
in an oblique direction around the calibre of the vessel, 
•forming segments of circles which aro ho joined as to 
produce complete rings. This coat is firm, solid, nnd 
highly elastic. Tho characteristic of this coat is con- 
tractility. If it he mechanically irritated, or if a chemical 
atimiilrtiit, such as ardent spirit or ammonia, be applied to 
It, the vessel contracts forcibly upon its contents. 3. The 
external tunic, culled also the 11 cellular,” consists of small 
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The varying capacity of the arteries, a whole, is 
remarkable. Whenever .m :irt« rv divides, it** branches are 
collectively larger than tlu* branch from vvhicli they spring, 
and so the entile jnteii.il capacity grows regulariy gi eater 
and greater as the distance from the heart inci eases, until 
the capacity of the capillaries is times that «*f the 
aorta (Yierordt'). *1 lit- same fact holds good of the veins; 
,l>ut, as between arteries and v»ins. we find the united 
Ya pacify of the two great vein" whiili discharge the whole 
venous blood into the heait is nearly double that of the 
aorta whi» h icceives the whole arterial bWd fiom the heart, 
:in<i further, the whole area of the veins is so much gnatPT 
than that of tho nrtcii** that one ‘.eitim of the veins ^tho 
portal veins) could by itself bold all the blood in the Uidy, 
both arterial and vmons. if distended. 

The flow of blood in the arteries is not even, blit bv jets 
which correspond to the heart -boats, though the rtnw does 
not cease U»tween On* jets. The foiee of the jet diminishes 
as the area of the flow increases by the collective increase 
of the arterial capacity with the distance from the heart, 
explained above. In the great vessels it is considerable ; 
thus I>r. Hales (/‘Statical Essays'") found in his experiments 
on the subject, that the blood was expelled to a height of 
2 feet when the crural artery of a horse was pierced. The 
arteries are therefore manifest ly always ore r- /'»//, always 
at high pressure; the veins at much less pressure being 
not nearly mi full, and the striving of the elastic arteries 
to equalize the pressure and discharge their surplus blood, 
is the great eause of the eapillarv eiivulation. When the 
heart erases to heat the arteries succeed in emptying their 
surplus blood into the veins, and the capillary circulation 
ceases. It has been said above that the area of the wo great 
final veins (venoo cava?) is nearly double that of the single 
main Artery, the aorta; nnd since it is manifest that os 
much blood must pass out of the lieait as passes into it, 
at each stroke, the flow of blood must be nearly twice a& 
rapid in tho aorta as in the vena* cava*. For other facta 
as to arteries see Ankvhism, Heart, Circtlation of 
the Br.ooi>, Aorta, &c. 

ARTE SIAN WELLS arc perpendicular perforations 
or borings, through which water rises from various depths, 
according to circumstances, above the surface of the soiL 
Such perforations have been named Artesian wells, from 
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having been first used in the distriet of Artois in France. 
They are seldom more than a few inches in diameter, and 
are made by means of the usual boring instruments. Their 
action is due to the constant endeavour of water to seek its 
level, as will bo readily understood by means of the accom- 
panying diagram. The rain which falls on the porous 
stratum h h (where it es above ground) collects 
1 therein — it cannot sink through the rock, r, which we will 
suppose is impervious to water, and it cannot rise through 
the clay, a a, to supply the town, t. If now the dwellers 
in the town bore an Artesian well through n a into b 5, it 
is as if a great bent pipe full of water were tapped, the 



course of the war, that Edward's son, tho young Prince of 
Wales, afterwards called the Black Prince, should he elected 
governor of Flanders, on the understanding that the country 
was to be made by Edward a sovereign duchy. A disputo 
broke out at Ghent between the various trades. Artevold 
secretly introduced into Ghent 500 English soldiers, whom 
ho lodged in his premises. The trades rose, attacked Artc- 
vcld, and killed him, with many of his English soldiers, in 
July, 1344. Arteveld’a authority in Flanders had lasted 
altogether seven years. 

AR TEVELD, PHILIP VAN, was the son of Jacob 
Artevold. lie married young, and lived quiet and happy 
with his w’ife and mother, keeping aloof from all public 
affairs. But during the siege of Ghent in 13# 1, after a 
fresh revolt against Count Louis of Flanders had broken 
out, Van Arte veld was elected captain by acclamation. 
When it was impossible to hold out any longer for want 


effect of which we know would he to c.uw a jet to rise 
almost to the level of the water in the ends of such a pipe. 

Many Artesian wells exist in London and its vicinity ; 
those which form the ornamental fountains in Trafalgar 
Square descend into the tipper chalk uf the London Basin 
to a depth of nearly 400 feet. Many of the London brew- 
eries derive their water from Artesian well-. The Bank 
of England is thus supplied, as ate als>o the Pentomille 
Prison, Colney Hatch Asylum, the Euston Station, Hollo- 
way Prison. &c. In fact, the general hw l to which the 
water rises in the London district has been very sensibly 
lowered hv the immense number of perforations that have 
been made; and in several wlIIs wlure the water formerly 
rose to tfce surface, it ii»*w stands considerably below it, 
and has to he pumped up. None of the ArU.ian tarings I 
in England apprua* h the depth and extent of those on the Jj 


of provisions, ho conceived the hold resolution of marching 
out w ith a chosen body of t/ieii and attacking Count Louis 
do Male, who was then at Bruges, He loft Ghent on the 
2nd of May, 1382, with 5000 men, determined to conquer 
or to die, and halted in a good position, within 3 miles of 
Bruges, where the next day the count and the forces of 
Bruges were utterly defeated. 

After the capture of Bruges, tho other towns of Flanders, 
with the exception of Oudennrdc, opened their gates to 
Artevold. But the King of France (Charles VI.) sending 
an army to the help of the Count do Male, Van Artevold 
and 25,000 Flemings perished at Rouse take, near Court ray, 
in the followin^Novcir her. 

(Baraute,“lf *oir<r n cs Ducsde Bourgogne de la Maison 
dc Valois.”) 

! ARTHttO' 4 ’! t on«y °K arthron, a joint; and point, afoot) 
b Vs one of the arittfef he* 1 of the animal kingdom. These 


a drpth of 1P2J tact a Mr* .mi of water at the iate of 
5.5*2.000 gallons per day to a height of 51 fn t above the 
ground. At Kis-ingeii. in Bavarii, an Art* si.in well was 
opened in 1*52 which Lad been twmtv \eai-, in making. 
The wat* r is-ue-* from the s* il with a tcmpcr.ituic of 
fitf - Fahr., at the rate *.f loo cubic tV.-r per minut**. The 
borings readied two saline springs, and then de-eendi-d to 
a tad of solid ro'k-sult at th** depth of nearly 2000 feet. 
At St. Loiii-, Missouri, a hiring was carried down to u 
depth of 3117 feet in 1*0*; hut as only brine was ob- 
tained the works were stopped. The deepest taring in the 
world is at Sjierenberg, 20 miks fr«<m Beilin, having taon 
sunk to obtain a supply of >ait. At a depth of about 
2*0 feet the salt tad tagan. and the boring was continued 
to the extraordinary depth of 4131 feet, without own then 
piercing entirely through the salt deposit. Artesian wells 
have been productive of much use in the dry and arid dis- 
tricts of AJg*ria; and theies**.ms teuton t*» believe that 
some i lav the deserts of A fri* i may by th* iv means be con- 
verted into fertile plains. Ait**-iau wells arc* of the greatest 
possible value in d* fcrmiriing the geological order and depth 
of .strata, increase of temperature wiili depth, &c. 

AR TEVELD, JACOB, i bn w cr of Ghent, and a great 
popular h ader in th** early part of the fourteenth century. 
I Ije war of the French sue* ess ion, whirl] br*>keont between 
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One of tho F.ntoraostrAcoUB Crustacea, 
showing very clearly aunuloso structure. 


Larva of a Bootle, 
showing tho an- 
nuloiie Btructure. 


Philip VI. of France arid Edward III. of England, gave 
occasion to a revolt of the Flemish town-*. Ghent took 
th** lead, and the burghers elected for their captain Jacob 
Art ex eld. Active, eloquent, and tald, but violent, over- 
bearing, arid ty ranuicul, Arteveld pressed, during the 


ringed or u annnlosc” tady and jointed limbs of Arthropoda. 
The skin is generally hardened by cartanato of lime, or a 
horny substance called chitim , and the muscles arc at- 
tached to tho inner surface of this hard case, thus supplying 
the place of an internal skeleton. Tho nervous by stem 
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typically consKits of two cords passing along tho ventral 
side of the body, with a pair of nerve-knots (ganglia) in each 
somite ; but here again there is a higher development than 
in Vermes, as tho ganglia tend to become pushed forward 
towards the head. The blood-circulatory system, when 


present, is placed on the dorsal 10 body, and is 

furnished with a heart. 



are asserted 1>y Whitaker (“ Hist, of Manchester,’ 1 vol. ii. 
chap. 2), with reasons of great plausibility, to havo been 
fought in Lancashire, or stKl further to the north, at n 
period anterior to his (‘lection to tho Pendragonship. The 
last and most important of these battles, that of Radon 
(placed by Whitaker at Itodby in Wiltshire, by Camden and 
Turner at Bath, byCarto in Berkshire), checked tho progress 
of Ccnlie, and compelled him to content himself with thoso 
provinces along the south coast which he had already gained ; 
from which Arthur is not recorded to havo tried to expel 
him. Tho duto of this is variously placed. Whitaker, fol- 
lowing Matt. West., says 620, which a doubtful passage in 
Hildas seems to confirm. From tliis timo wo hear no more 
of Arthur until tho revolt of his nephew, Modred or Medrod, 
which led to the fatal battle of Caml&n in Cornwall, in 642. 
Modred was slain and Arthur, mortally wounded, was con- 


veyed by sea to Glastonbury, wliero lie died and was buried. 
Tradition preserved the memory of the place of liis inter- 
ment within the abbey, as we are told by Giraldus Cain- 
brensis, who was present when the grave was opened by 
command of Henry II., and haw the hones and sword of 
the king, and a leaden cross let into his tombstone, 
with the inscription in rude Roman letters u Hic 
jacet sepultus inciitus Rex Arturius, in insula < 
Avalon ia,” as seen by Leland, and copied from an 
attested copy by Camden. A popular traditional 
belief was long entertained among the Britons that 
he was not dead, but bad been carried off to be 
healed of his wounds in Fairyland, and that he 
would reappear to avenge his countrymen, and 
reinstate them in the sovereignty of Britain. 

The Arthur of romance is n very different person. 
He is the son of Uther Pendragon by Igerna, wifo 
of Gorlois, duke of Cornwall, and owed his birth 
to a magical device, by wlijph Uther assumed tho 
form of the lady's husband. He succeeded to his 
father when fifteen* years old, and immediately 
prosecuted hostilities against the Saxons in the 
north of England, whom lie defeated in many 
battles. After that of Mount Badon he hastened 
to Scotland, to relieve Dumbarton (Alcluyd), be- 
sieged by the Scots and Piets. Having done this, 
lie returned southwards, kept his Christmas at 
York, and employed himself in destroying the pagan 
temples of the Saxon-* and restoring the Chris- 
tian churches. The folio* ii g summer he conquered 
Ireland and Iceland, and then returned to Britain, 
where he spent twelve years in peace. We need not dwell 
on his foreign conquests of Norway and Gaul, which 
occupied ten years more, lie then returned to England, 
and held a great festival at Coerleou in Monmouthshire, 
where he was solemnly crowned, a multitude of tributary 
kings attending him. Not long after the Romans de- 
manded tribute, on which lie collated a mighty army and 
passed into Gaul. There lu* defeated the Romans, and 
was preparing to cross the Alps when lie received inteU*- 
gence of the revolt of Modicd, who had allied himself with 
the Saxons, Scots, and Piets. Arthur gained two victories, 
one on the coast of Kent and one near Winchester, and 
forced Modred to fly into Cornwall, where a third engage- 
ment, fatal to both, was fought on the ri\er Camlan. 

Snell is the story told by Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
much later by Buchanan ('* HNtorin Scot ica"). and adopted 
with all manner of additional fiction by the romancers. 
The island abounds with memorials of the fame of Arthur, 
whether he he a real or imaginary person. We have 
Arthur’s Seat; Arthur's Round Table, in more than one 
place; Arthur's Castle; the Welsh call tho constellation 
Lyra, Arthur's Harp (Tclt/n Arthur ); and the principality 
abounds in monuments of art or nature which bear his 
name. 

(“History of the Anglo-Saxons, 11 by Sharon Tumor; 

hitakor's *‘ History of Manchester ; *’ Warton’s History of 
English Poetry,' 1 for the work of Geoffrey and the romances; 
Ellis' “ Specimens of Early English Metrical Ronjances; 1 * 
and Dunlop's “ History of Fiction.' 1 Mr. Tennyson has 
illustrated, in matchless verse, all the most famous legends 
of Arthur. His “Idylls of the King" indeed almost amount 
to an Artlmrian epic.) 

ARTHUR'S SKAT. See Em\nrin;ir. 

AR'TICHOKB (Cy tiara Scatt/mus) is a plant belonging 
to tho order Composite:. The genus Cynara is charac- 
terized by having'.! fleshy involucre, with cmarginate, hard- 
pointed bracts; a very fleshy receptacle with hair-liko 
pale®; and a four-cornered, hard, smooth fruit, with an 
oblique scar. The artichoke is a perennial, growing from 
4 to G feet high, with some resemblance to a thistle. The 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
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leaves are spiny. The fiowors nn* purple, seated on the 
receptacle, which is known as the “ bottom." ami surrounded 
by tin 1 ovate scales of the involucre. The artichoke came 
originally front the south of Europe, ami though it has long 
been cultivated ill the regions of the north it does not 
resist the very se\err cold of winter. The root of the 
artichoke is 'rather bitter, the stem ‘‘till more so. It was 
.. formerly employed as a diuretic, hut it has long been cnlti-s 
rated only as a kitchen -garden pi tut. 1 he aitichoke when 
cooked is an agreeable food, not very nourishing perhaps, 
but easy to digest. The ratable pint ion consists of the 
“bottoms,” cleared liom the In istles and scales — the “choke.** 
It has been introduced into the pampas of South America, 
ami has there spread to such an extent that, when in tlower, 
whole regions are quite impenetrable, llio fancied resem- 
blance in flavour ol the tubers of I/tli ant has tuln rot tot to 
the artichoke has led to its bring called the .Tkici sai/km 
Auth iiokk. This plant is. however, a sunflower (Ital. 
giraM?e\ whence its ^•pnlarlv mmipfed name. 

ARTICLE is the name given bv .some gi animal kins to 
the two little adjectives the and an in the English language, 
and to words of like impel t in other modern languages, 
the former being called the definite, the latter the indefinite 
article. We do not at t* mpt a nvnr philosophical d« tiuition. 
because the sepiration <<t these words from the other 
adjectives of l\ngua_r«*. whet h» r pronouns or m»t, ajipears 
to depend up* n no vei v acemate principle; and the distri- 
bution i i the parts of sprit h would pel Imps m*t l>e the less 
phil* si»pbic.il if the m. railed nitidis w.re restored to their 
proper plai*e. 1 he indefinite . 11 1 :« ]• ou is *.nlv a hv-form 
of tin- nnmeril ad>**tive »•«•. < r. as i.«i- :m*vvt‘*r*> wrote it, 
nne ; and u is but a corrupt!* n of nn. Thus in German 
even now tin is at oner njuiv dent to i.nr ow» and to mir 
an. In the Mine way the Er« neh nn. It.ili in >//n>. Spanish 
nno, &r.. are evidently deiivr.l fr*m the Latin form of tins 
same numeral, mum*. < J'hr An ui io..r i- x / vi \ v. whence, 
< ireek civet. Latin nun*. Ga« lie non. >a\«-n an, old, 
English non. English nut ». 

Un tile ofl.i r hand the definite article tin will appear. «m 
Wo* slightest consider iti*n. to }..■ a o mipfod deinonstr itive 
pronoun. In fact, ns it -tamis it is simply the inasuilinc 
of the Saxon d* u.* ustrativ* pronoun. Ilo* teini 
(nrthmn). .a joint, was mvriite 1 by the (ire* k grainmai i.ms, 
but as used by them it is only apph« d to the definite article, 
and also to what, bv mrxinn gr.ainin.ari.iii 1 >. is called em- 
phatically the relative (4«). Our word "arthle” is 
only the Latin f« rni (urttra/n*) answering to the Cheek 
wtrd : .an<l imleid in o n word “articiil ttiou ’* ( in anatom*) 
it retains it* origin d r o f ■■joint.” W*> often find a 

repetition of the defining part a 1»\ as. “ I gave von the book 
which yr>n inked for.” or. what is equally goi*d, except in 
ihythm. “ I gave you that h^.k that von asked for.'* It 
wits from the f-onti-mplatioii of Midi a wntcmcas this that 
the Greika r«nsnb-i ed the dHining particles as performing 
the rffbe of joints which tonin«-t tie* two pi ojm ration* 
together; and to Distinguish the one article from the other, 
that which precedes the m-mi was called the prepoeitire, 
article, and that whnh follows it the postpnnitire article. 
The qualifying terms aie pnhups not very well chosen, 
but undoubtedly the tenn “artide** is vary expressive of 
these relative paitieles, which in all eases, or nearly so, 
do perform the duty of connecting two projHihitions 
together; and hence we ought not to he surprised that 
a large proportion of the r onjum tions have their origin in 
the relatives or demonstratives. In Horner the article 
does not yet appear, or if it may L> field to appear in 
aorne c.im-s. these are very few; in Herodotus the name 
element performs at time* all tho three office*; and a* 
we descend r hronologirally wc find the tragedian* still 
confound: ■ g the diverging forms of tho relative and 
article. In fact modern grammars usually treat of the 


Greek article under the three beads — 1 , 1 /d the article; 
2, of tho article ns a demonstrative pronoun; 3, of the 
article for tho pronoun relative. 

In the same way tho German tier, of which the tie only is 
radical, is at once demonstrative, relative, and definite 
article. So completely does tho German agree with tho 
Greek that tier, which often throw* off much of it* 
demonstrative power to play tho part of the mere artielo, 
has a kind of douhlo in dieter, for the puro demon- 
strative. just as cures doubles if with the same meaning 
in Greek. And lastly, the English philologist will timl 
the same threefold power among the derivatives from tho 
English allied root the, viz. among the forms this, that , 
then, than (compare the use of the Latin quant), there , 
them y. the, Tho form that is still retained, as was 

before observed, with the power of the relative; but in the 
older writers there . thence. were also freely used where 
wc now only employ where, whence, Ac. 

The Latins bad no iudetinite article (unless tho use of 
quidam be held to constitute one), and but an imperfeet 
makeshift for a definite article. For the latter jHirjww they 
used the pronouns hie, ille, w; and the definite articles or 
demonstrative pronouns of the modern languages which 
have been derived from the Latin are all n-ferahle to tho 
Lit in demonstrative ille, Ufa, as the Ereneli It, lit, \ e. 

In most modern English grammars the old description 
of the article as a separate pait of speech is discarded, a 
or nn being treated as numeral adjectives, and the as a 
demonstrate e adjective. 

Etymologically the and that are simply the Anglo-Saxon 
demonstrative E’onoiy* 2-, ieo. inf. (It is true that ce 
an<l t**o are geil St i*l , *WW*d in Saxon for tile masculine ami 
feminine, but ftT0 sported forms, the original being 

given above.) C e.ipe.lt-s l^Saxon J is oiir th. therefore the 
■lc or promV co,tons * VAco, thirt . as spoken. We say 
f^maii, the »hogetber Saxons said “ the man” (or 

re’ "se mail **\ altering the article to agiec 

*‘ic neuter noi| K>u l h«')f same Saxon phrase (“ the man, 
If* ik ’*) wouhii ior our *■ that man, that lx>ok,” 

L .» if^ articlnA^ 1 '^ | ty' pronoun were (like the Latin 



If abovcl 

*vr*t*4 


*i|e. The suffix t in tin; Saxon is 
ad. 0| or jr*. n ,f rr< Jike the Latin <t in it/. 


illud . wHfl^dcd. 'f ! ®re have English the, that, from 
Anglo-Saxotr c ,,:i 'L r ati‘'(nd this from the ancient Teutonic, 
base Tli.V, ‘‘'^^Miernianic form of the Aivan root 

y/T\. meaniirr 1,1 V •* that/' the Sanskrit form being 
tat. The Grow- the neuter (»f the definite article ; 

and the Litinn 'oullj. f tlT a || iJirec gender* te. to. tad), a* 
shown in iV/cV' 1 f . v % is-tml, the d U-iiig merely the neuter 
suffix, as cxplaR? 1 '* *liove. Thi* little woril sene* power- 
fully. tlien-forc, \ Enforce the great theory whereby we 
trace our descenf\jrum our Auyan progenitor*, And our 
fellowship with all the gn at peoples of the world save only 
Jews, 'lurk*, and Ghinese. 

ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

See Tiiiicty-nink Ahtic^kh. # 

ARTICLES OF THE PEACE, a term applied to 
a record taken ujuin oath upon whicli a recognizance or 
obligation to the king i* entered into whereby th« parties 
acknowledge themselves to he indebted to tho crown in the 
sum required, with condition to bo void and of none effect 
if the party shall appear in court on such a day, and in the 
meantime shall keep the peace. (Black* tone, “Comm.” 
iv. eh. 18; Bum’* “Justice.”) 

ARTICLES OF WAR. See Army, Biiitinii. 

ARTICULA TA, or ARTIC ULATED ANIMALS, 
Cnvier’s third great section of the animal kingdom, com- 
prehended the Annelida, the Myrmpoda, the Iniecta, the 
Arachnids, and tho CrustAceA. The class Annelida is now 
put under the suhkingdom Vkkmka ; the other four rli 
constitute the suhkingdom Aktiiropoda. 
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ARTXCULA'TION, the term by which anatomists I ABTXL'LERY, in its oldest and most general sense, 


express the union of the different bones of the skeleton. 
The junction of any two bones T however firmly or loosely 
connected, or in whatever inode the union may be effected, 
is designated by the name of articulation. Commonly two 
substances are employed as the media by which the con- 
nection fswstablishcd, namely a firm and strong membranous 
tissue, known under the name of ligament, which may be 
considered as the band by wliich the bones are tied together, 
and a peculiar substance termed CArtilagc or gristle [see 
Caktilaok], which is often interposed between the surfaces 
of the bones to ho united, and which, besides serving as the 
bond of union, accomplishes other pnrposcs. Some bones 
of this class are so firmly united that they admit cither of no 
motion whatever, or only of a very slight degree of it, 
the union being effected sometimes by the apposition of 
the surfaces of strong und flat bones, at other times by tho 
formation of numerous prominences and depressions which 
mutually receive each other ; examples of both these modes 
of union are found in the articulation of the bones of the 
head and face, Suture is the term given to tin’s mode of 
union, when the bones arc firmly impacted into each other 
by indentations like the teeth of a saw; and the bones of 
the cranium are nicely adjusted and firmly united to each 
other in this manner. At other times a ridge is formed in 
one bone which is received into a groove fissured iu another. 
The bony part of the septum which divides the nostrils 
affords a specimen of this inode of union, while tho teeth 
are secured in their sockets — that is, a conical surface is 
firmly impacted in a cavity — very imich nsn nail is fixed in 
u board. • 

Joints or articulations may be * "** perfect or per- 

feet . imperfect articulations are Yhich the bones 

are united by ligaments, and are i J motion further 

than the flexibility of the Conner *will admit. The 

articulation of tho vertebra , o r /fe spine, is a good 

example of imperfect articnla ,svt*r, in the y» * 

bral column of fishes and of a t reptiles and 

[sec Akciijeoptkhyx] tho » 4reen the 

which are biconcave and cornu MigainenJ -tied 

with the gelatinous remains o. ^ochord yfiiis a 

kind of ball-and-socket joint is A w Vt i‘- which 

renders the vertebral column of i. as com- 
pared with that of other Vertebra / 

Perfect ai ticulations. on the otht jjthose in which 

the surfaces of tho bones are m\ flpted to each 

other, the convexities of the one titKj .She concavities 

of the other. The shoulder bone pci Articulates with 

the arm. forming a ball-and-socket jotjyg Jp tho elbow is a 
hinge-joint between the bones of tlieilMwm and tho arm 
(see Plates Amt). Another examplo ft|)erfoct articulation 
is furnished by the pivot-joint betweeajtho atlas and the 
axis, the first vertebra* of the neck. See Atlas. 

Authtlation has another sense than that of the 
previous article, namely, the art of distinct pronunciation, 
the distinct iflid accurate enunciation of syllables in reading 
and singing, and tho kindred art of dear production of 
well-defined tones on musical instruments. It is not too 
much U say that most amateur singers, by inattention to 
articulation, lose half the effect they would otherwise 
produce ; and the universal custom of assisting the audi- 
ence with lwmks of tho words n has grown up from the 
inability to follow the meaning of the words as altered and 
marred for the convenience, or by tho carelessness, of the 
singer. Similarly, a common practice with bad pianoforte 
players is to destroy articulation by continnally holding 
down the damper-pedal. Ureat attention is now paid to 
articulation; and as rcgnrds the first port of our remarks 
the reader is referred for practical details to the exhaustive 
enay on “ Speech in Song,” by Alex. J. Ellis, F.R.S. 
(Novcllo, 


embraces all kinds of missiles and the engines employed in 
projecting them. The origin of the word is the old French 
artillery to fortify. This comes from Lat. artillarCy the 
assumed verb corresponding to the known substantive artil- 
lator, a maker of machines, which latter arises from ar/f-, 
tho crude form of Lat. art* artis , art or skill. In its 
modern application the term is used some times to designate 
the material, guns; or the personnel and ui ganization by 
which the power of this arm is wielded. 

The earliest military engines were in all probability those 
wliich are mentioned in 2 Chron. xxvi. 15, as in us^ about 
n.c. 1000, having been “invented by cunning men to boon 
the towers and upon tho bulwarks, to shoot arrows and 
great stones withal.” The names of the balista or ballistu 
(Plate I., fig. 1), whirh was employed for throwing stones, 
and the catapulta (figs. 2, 3), for throwing darts and 
arrows, imply a Greek origin, but ancient writers differ in 
their accounts of their invention. Both were mnelt used 
in the Roman times; and Vegetius. in the fonrth ten- 
tun-, notices other similar engines under the names of 
seorpiones (fig. 5), arcubalistac, fustibuli. and fumlac. Iu 
addition to these might be named battering-rows. which 
consisted of a heavy beam headed with iron, slung in 
such a manner as to butt with destructive forte against 
a wall or gate (figs, fi, 7); and movable towers (fig. 4). 
Such machines do not appear to hate Wn used in 
England until tho N invasion, and were used by 

the Normans chiefly in sea-fight*, for throwing Grtrk fire, 
quicklime, ami tm combust] hies, as well as stones and 
darts. Richard 1. employed against the Saracens some such 
engines, worked by the force of the wind acting upon sails. 
Edward I. used engines at the siege of Stirling L’astle, iu 
1303, which threw stones of 300 lb*. • 

The invention of gunpowder, though it did not for a long 
, time supersede the ancient artillery, gradually brought about 
peat changes in the art of war. Edward III. used cannon 
'(then called “ crakys of war”) against the Scut A in 1327. 
after which allusions tu such artillery hecotm frequent. 
The first cannon, which were called bombards, were xe^r 
clumsy, wider at the month than the chamber, and formed 
of bars of iron hound together with hoops. The earliest 
cannon balls were of stone; and mason*, to manufacture 
projectiles from materials on the spot, accompanied an 
army on its march. Hand-cannon . carried by two men. 
and fired from a re-t in the pound, wire early used; ami 
carts of tear , com eying litrlit artillery, an* mentioned in a 
Scotch Act of Parliament iu 1 15(1. In the fifteenth centtlly 
cannon of various shapes and sizes were generally much 
ornamented, and were distinguish d by peculiar names, 
usmillv those of birds and serpents, such as the falcon and 
falcon* t. the taker (a kind of falcon), the culnrin (from 
coluhrinc, a species of serpent X the basilisk (from the 
serpent of that name), and strp* nft/ne. 

From Monstrclet and other authorities it would appear 
that cannon began to be formed bv casting about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Iron bullets (of which Monstrclet 
mentions one weighing 5 cwt.) began also to Ini used, but 
not to the exclusion of those of stone. A hard mixed 
metal, called font-metal or bronze, was early invented for 
the casting of cannon; and the casting of this kind of 
ordnance was commenced in England in 1535. In the 
sixteenth century the size of camion was reduced, and they 
were made of superior form. 

One of the largest cannon now existing is a bra** one at 
Be ja poor, which was cast in commemoration of the capture 
of that place by the Emperor Alum Geer, in ltit*5. Its 
extreme length is 14 feet 1 inch; the diameter of i:» bore 
2 feet 4 inches. An iron shot for this gun of proper size 
would weigh 1(500 lbs. 

For mortars we are indebted to workmen who were 
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employed by Henry VIII.; those made for him about 1543 
being, according to Stowe, “at the mouth from 11 to 19 
inches wiile x ” and employed to throw hollow shot of east- 
iron, filled like modern bombs with combustibles, and 
furnished with a fuse. 

Of the various kinds of cannon, several of which are 
mentioned above, the falcon seems to have been of 2$ 
inches b< «re ; the dtini-culrtrin of *1 inches bore; the 
minion of 3J inches bore; the culnrin of 6J inches bore; 
and the saki r of 3J inches boro; the weight of the shot, 
however, not being in all ca.vs proportionate to the bore. 
The falconet, million, f ilcon, hiker, and doini-culvcrin were 
known respect iteh a* 3, 4, 0, and 9-ponnders; wliilc the 
heavier piece;*, or enlverins, ranged from 15-pounders up to 
the •* Can« n Kovall," or 63-pounder. 

TV/ ni'i/s. which are explosive engines employed in sieges, 
were first used l»v the Huguenots in 1530. Red-hot balls 
were tired in the defence of Cherbourg in 1418, again at 
the siege of La Fere in 1580, and again in 1782 at Gibraltar. 
The hntcitzir. an improvement on the mortar, was first used 
in 1097 ; and the rurronadc , a kind of short cannon, or long 
howitzer, about 1799. 

Military ferns in the prevent day consist of infantry, 
ca\alry, and artillery. The first and second divisions have 
figured in w arfare from earliest historic times ; hut the third, 
as at present understood, i> of mm h more recent origin ; and 
an immense amount of ingenuity. skill, and experience have 
been required during a very long period to bring modern 
artilhry to its pre-Miit effluent state ns a separate and 
powerful ann of the sen ice. The successive steps by 
w Lhh tie- manufacture of Gi ns of all kinds has arrived at 
its present perfective are described in our special article on 
these wta^-ms. We here propose to deal more particularly 
with the growth. ^ resent position, and purpose of artillery 
as a military fort*-. 

Th<» earliest orgmizatii n of artilhry in England was 
formed by Edward III., whose artillery train and ordnance 
c-t.iMsdiment nunibued 31u men, of whom, however, only 
twelve were termed, artillerymen and gunners, the remainder 
consisting of w.igg« m is, » ngineu«, and art iff errs of various 
kinds. At thes fl-i:** of Il.irfit urin 1415, Henry V. had an ord- 
nance < stablirdimoiit which included twenty-five master gun- 
ners and fifty servitor gunners. L'nder his successor, Henry 
VI.. it is recorded that in 1450 a commissi* n was issued to 
one John Judd as master of the ordnance,” an office which 
cxi>t*d close upon 40u y»\ur% not having been abolished 
until 1*52. *1 h«* duty of the master of the ordnance in 

caalh r times wa-» to take personal command of the artillery 
in expeditions and wars, and he was also rctjion&ible foi 
the general administration of the personnel and matiricl 
of the fore**. Henry VII. and Henry VIII. (1185-1546) 
did inueh to advance the progress of artillery; and during 
their r* i jus tb* unwieldy bombards were replaced by brass 
gun«. the eiimbn us h**ds upon whi'h the earlier ordnance 
were trail* j^rted gave wav to mde artillery -carriages on 
whe»K and irr^u was substituted for stone in the inaiiu- 
facture of project il«*>. 

Artilhry was flist principally used in the attacks on 
castles and towns, the weights of the guns and the un- 
wieldy rtnstnution of the carriages j»re\enting them from 
being of inurhiisc in the field. Even when unphned in 
the field, tin* moral effect produced by the mdse would 
eecin to have b'i-n of :ls much iinjjortaner as the slow and 
inaccurate fin* of the gn iis. Turtaglia, whose celebrated 
*■ Collorjui* ■* on the Art of Shooting.*’ dedicated to .Henry 
VIII., -how him to have been in many respects a man 
of gn at talent and irigi nuity, gives a iwipt for causing 
•any gr-at pie* ,,f artilhrie to make in his d be barge an 
exceeding great no w, and a mamyloiiH rore,” which was 
to be aceoTi-plbhed by putting in a piece of lead or shoe- 
leather between the powder and wad, and a little quicksilver 


through the touchhole. Artillery was clearly considered to 
bo a more adjunct and not a component part of an army; 
and the service of tho guns was regarded as belonging to a 
mechanical rather than to the military science. Gunners 
were not attached permanently to nu army, but were hired 
craftsmen — men who had served an apprenticeship to the 
art of firing cannon. After a course of practise in dis- 
charging different pieces at targets they obtained a certificate, 
and were then in a position to offer their services to princes 
of different states. They were 4*ell paid, and professed to 
keep their art secret. Charles V. issued an ordinance in 
1519, forbidding caunonicrs and artificers to teach with- 
out, permission. Princes seldom maintained as many con- 
noniers as were neccssaiy for a campaign, hut borrowed 
them from foreign princes or towns. In addition to those 
who conducted the firing operations, numerous artificers 
were attached to the guns, to move, mount them, and effect 
repairs. For purposes of transport, horses, bullocks, and 
drivers wore hired in tho countiy in which tlio operations 
were being conducted. 

When it first became usual for un army on the march to 
lx* accompanied by an artillery train, the latter was pre- 
ceded by an advanced guard of cavalry to protect it. Tho 
first portion of this troop carried hatchets and saws ; tho 
second instruments and implements for the construction of 
machines ; the third, sledge-hammers, iron wedges, and 
pick-axes ; finally, the last were provided with pioneers’ 
implements. After these came carriages loader 1 with guns, 
capstans, levers, and other like machines. They were 
followed by thoJight nieces, by the heavy siege guns, by 
ammunition wafcons, »y pontoons and the necessary men 
for them, by tkfpfttiUo?, artificers, and lastly by the bag- 
gage. Artillerm»t tons, aj n ^ u, hl of battle consisted 
simply in dcplojL^.fhJ,. ^uns,* usually in advance of the 
line of troops, ik. rc w j,] r jj6red a few rounds, but conld 
seldom follow anVut ftS>f the army. A further con- 

Mjfecnce of the uL 1 jjo-e of the artillery train was 

f fy if a retrognwV. became necessary, the guns 

^Lj*indV)st sure tmb'j ], (4 (>| Vcd. 

iWf a tee veil tccuf | lllt ^ry the growing importance of 
artillAanf i conspy „ n j^ecognized, and the introduction 
of smarUhfrccojgation is’fm iifiht carriages, and horsed 
so as to^tauTrorks. Jjwapid movement, was the first 
step towara^Aou u aijn of tho rude nnd unwieldy 
trains of formhoumis iJto distinct classes, each having 
an organization ulb-t k i/?pment adapted for the particular 
service for wh\y huyf* intended. Henry IV. of France, 
and Maurice of in t m, were prominent artillery reformers ; 
hut it was nnLy*> ■ ufo grcAt Swedish warrior, Gustavus 
Adolphus, that »uWfty began to take its true position on 
the battlefield. Recognizing the necessity of guns which 
nmld move quickly and fire rapidly , he used in the war 
with Poland some light pieces made of copper, strengthened 
with leather nnd coiled rope. This primitive field artillery, 
drawn and served by two men, could of course bear but a 
small charge; hut the great point gaiued Was mobility; 
and it was said that the king's victory at Leipzig, on 7th 
September, 1631, was “ principally owing to the easy shift- 
ing anil quick dischargo of tbe newly-invented dent her 
cannon/* As a matter of fact, however, the famous 
•‘ leather cannon ” had been discarded, nnd GuhUvus had 
entered upon his German campaigns with four-ponndcr guns 
weighing about 6} cwt., and drawn by two horses. These 
pieces could fire three rounds, while tho musket fired but 
one, a remarkable result which Gustavus obtained by tho 
use of cartridges, the ordinary method of loading at that 
time being to insert tho charge as loose powder by means 
of a ladle. Ladles, nevertheless, continued in use in other 
countries for at least 100 years afterwards, os by tho 
Austrians at tho battle of Mollwitz in 1741. 

Gustavus Adolphus was also the first to thoroughly hi- 
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corporate artillery with an army, which he did by attach- 
ing two guns.^o each regiment, and placing them under 
tho orders of the colonel; and this system of regimental or 
battalion artillery prevailed until, after tho Seven Years’ 
War, it was superseded by the more powerful and complete 
organization of the battery* Gustavus, however, was fully 
alive to^lie value of concentration of tire, and frequently 
massed his guns in strong batteries at the centre and 
tlanks. In the celebrated Thirty Years’ War bis artillery 
was often used with conspicuous and decided advantage, 
particularly at the battles of Leipzig (1631) and Liitzen 
(1632). Before Frankfort he had 200 guns; ho forced 
the passage of the Leeli (1632) under the protection of 
172 guns ; and he took no less than seventy in his rapid 
inarch on Nuremberg. 

The commencement of the Great Rebellion found artil- 
lery in England in a very feeble and backward state ; and 
in no battles of this war did it assume the, importance it 
had attained on the Continent. * Tho English and Dutch 
brought howitzers into the field during the seventeenth 
century ; and inortars were extensively used in sieges, but 
the manner of 6ring shells from them was primitive — one 
Mildier lighting the fuse of the shell, and another firing the 
mortar. Hand grenades were first supplied to infantry, 
and explosive projectiles commenced to take part in all 
operations of war. 

The experience gained in the great wars of the eighteenth 
lentuiT- viz. in that waged by the Duke of Marlhorough 
and Prince Eugene against tho French, in the Seven Years’ 
War, and the wars of the French Revolution — led to the 
lapid growth of artillery in all its ^ranches. The mat trie l 
was simplified and nmeh improved, both as regards principles 
uf construction and methods of manufacture ; schools of 
instruction were eslablis}^, and’'* til# organization and 
equipment were gradually modified ■ on til the adoption of 
the modern system, which possible the great 

Jesuits achieved with art i 1 lctlf ‘iBfllttffillon and others dur- 
ing the present century. 

In Marlborough's campaigffjBg^numbers of gun^ were 
used on both sides, and in sldH^fances with cuntadcr- 
•ible skill. At Blenheim a sEWpK^tcry placed/tfn the 
light wjng of the allied army (SjSdedr the Frciuffl/ greatly 
contributing to the victory; anSj&fc^Wplaflufek a battery 
<»f forty pieces was advanced in tfBjJSj^^jydarlhoniugh. 
The Royal Artillery dates its hSHwfpPifci regiment from 
26th May, 1716, when tho wheOTogAUfy force of the 
British Jinny was fused into two This number 

was rapidly increased during thefjSftfi and efficiency 
\uis greatly promoted by the cstattU^&t (in 1741) of 
the Iboal Military Academy at WoojSlcir for the instruc- 
lion of cadets, and of officers and men of the artillery. 
Three companies of the Royal Artillery took part in the 
battle of Mitmlen m 1759, and were handled with great 
success ; and even in those days the English artillery won 
praise from foreign critics. In his “Battles and Principal 
rtombats i*^ tho Seven Years’ War,” Decker says, “The 
English artillery was distinguished by its lightness, its 
elegance,' and the good quality of its materials. In the 
battle of Marburg (1760), although tho English artillery 
Mas not horsed, it followed Lord Granby’s cavalry at a trot, 
•md was always ready to engage.” " The English artil- 
lery." says Tcinpelhof, “could not have been better. served; 
it followed the enemy with such vivacity, and maintained 
its fire so well, that it was impossible for the latter to 
re-form.” It must be admitted, however, that during the 
eighteenth eentury far more substantial progress in artil- 
lery improvement was made on tho Continent than in 
England. In Prussia these improvements were carried out 
by Frederick the Great, in Austria by Prince Lichtenstein, 
qnd in France by Gribcauval. The Russians, who have 
always considered artillery as a principal arm, employed 


large numbers of guns, «nd were foremost among Conti- 
nental nations in mounting the gunners, and in otherwise 
securing rapidity of movement. 

Previous to the experience of the Seven Years’ War # 
(1766-63) field artillery was far too heavy and im- 
movable, the pieces being dragged by the gunners on 
the field, the horses being kept under cover near them. 
Artillery was at this time separated into — (1) regimental 
lor battalion guns ; (2) artillery of position ; (3) garrison* 
or siege artillery. The first weie attached to infantry 
at the rate of two guns to a battalion. These were 
intrusted to a corporal, who acted under the immediate 
orders of the commander of the battalion ; and, generally 
speaking, the latter was too much occupied with his 
men to think of the cannon. These were unlimbered at 
500 paces from the enemy, and dragged 150 paces further 
by the men before firing. The battalion followed pretty 
closely behind the gun««, which, in case of a cheek, were 
usually lost from want of time to limber up. The position 
artillery was mainly distributed into several large batteries, 
in favourable 'positions, on the wings or front of the line ; 
and tin* guns being heavier nnd more cumbrous than thoso 
of the battalion, it was extremely difficult for them to fol- 
low any shifting of the order of battle. The siege guns 
were formed into a train, as at the present day. 

Frederick the Great entered upon the long conflict of 
1756-63 single-handed, and besides being confronted with 
the unite 1 power of ji is^.a, Austria, and France, lie was 
heavily weigh 1 l»y his own comparative disregard, if 
not contempt, fi .* a tillery. which lie looked upon as an 
obstacle to his brilliant plans of attack, deranging as 
it did the mathematic.il regularity of his evolutions. At 
the battle of Kossbacli (1757,), however, Frcd<*y*k clearly 
saw that his guns were no match foil the excellent and 
well-handled Austrian artillery, and that if victory was 
to remain on the Prussian side his preconceived notions 
must he abandoned. From this time he bent every effort 
to create an efficient and mobile artillery; and before 
the close of this prolonged conflict he possess d a horse 
artillery which in inpiditvof movement could ri\al cavalry, 
and a field artillery the position of which could be chang'd 
according to tbe course of the action. t 

No country profited more, if so much, by the artillery 
lessons of the Seven Years* War as France. General 
Gribcauval, the leading spirit of the reform, had been 
attached to the command of Prince Lichtenstein, and 
was struck with the efficiency to which tho Austrian 
artillery had hem brought. Being ordered by the puc 
de Ohoiseul to reconstitute the French artillery, he j»ro- 
| ccoded to build up a complete system, both of personnel 
| nnd mat iriel , creating a distinct materiel for field, 
siege, garrison, and coast artillery. Alive to the vital 
importance of mobility for field artillery, he dismissed 
from its park all pieces of greater calibre than 12-pounders, 
suppressed ornaments from the guns and touched them 
with copper. To field carriages he gave greater mobility 
by the introduction of iron axle-trees and higher wheels for 
tho limbers. Boxes on the carriage held part of the 
ammunition. Travelling trunnion poles were introduced. 
The horses were harm , sM»d in pairs instead of in jingle file 
as formerly, and the prolong of rope was introduced, to 
unite the trail of the gun and the limber ill slow retiring 
movements. A new ammunition waggon, carrying fixed 
| ammunition, was also introduced. The service of the guns 
was improNed bv the introduction of cross-headed elevating 
screws and tangent scales; and the movement of tbo 
carriage by hand was facilitated by the adoption of the 
bricole , a collar with rope and hook, to which the gunners 
and foot soldiers harnessed themselves. The organization 
of the force was equally improved; the battery first 
appeared as the artillery unit, and the importance of 
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artillery as a special arm of the military service, with the 
necessity for a careful and distinct organization, was at 
length fully recognized. It was with the artillery force 
• thus reorganized and improved beyond that of any other 
country whatever that the first Napoleon (himself an 
artillery officer) entered upon the great military schemes in 
which his sagacious use of artillery proved so powerful and 
conspicuous a feature. 

* At the same period the British artillery was in anything 
bnt an efficient condition, and far behind that of the power 
with which we were destined soon to engage in prolonged 
hostilities. The guns were dispersed among the infantry, 
they were horsed in single train, the ammunition was 
packed in rough deal boxes, the ammunition waggons 
weie cumbrous and ill -constructed, the drivers were mere 
carters on foot with long whips, and the whole artillery 
equipment was at a decided disadvantage compared with 
that of Continental forces. This was the state of 
things in 1733 ; hut by the exertions of an able officer, [ 
Major Spearman, numerous reforms were introduced, ' 
with the result that, by the time of the Peninsnlar War, I 


the Russian war was the first which found the system in 
practice. Even then it was in a very liinitcil degree. Tho 
troops, it is true, were all supplied with rifled muskets, but 
all the artillery was oMho old smooth-bore pattern, except 
a few I<ancaster guns, which were used with no great 
effect, owing to defective construction. The whole war, it 
may he said, was fought with artillery of tho snmo^ .instruc- 
tion as that of the days of Nelson, Wellington, and tho 
first Napoleon. The only difference was that the calibre 
was somewhat increased, and the GH-poundcr, procured 
from the fleet, was thought an enormous piece. Thu first 
rifled field artillery employed by our country in a campaign 
were the rifled Armstrong breech-loading guns used in 
China in i860. A few years more found all the great 
powers supplied with rifled cannon, and guns wore produced 
weighing 80 and 100 t-ons, and throwing shot of from 1G00 
to 2000 lbs. weight. See Gins. 

Field Artillery — that is, the artillery which it* intended 
to accompany nu army for operations in tho field — may be 
divided into horse, field, position, and mountain artillery. 
There is bnt little difference between the first and second 


the Royal Artillery reached a fair degree of efficiency, 
distinguished itself on nnny occasions, and caused French 
officers and otheis to be loud in its praise. Amongst the 


descriptions, and the experience of modern warfare favours 
the adoption of only two classes of artillery — hoise or very 
mobile field artillery and position batteries of heavy guns, 


le.ul.'ng reforms was the introduction of horse artillery, the ' the latter for the defence of posts or entrenched camps, or 
idea b' ing to compete with cavalry in rapidity of motion. ■ for bombardments in cases other than those in which 


every man being mounted. The guns and carriages, how- 
ever. w*re still horsed by contract, as in the field artillery 
— a practice attended with much inconvenience, for if the 
•' waggoners " became disabled the care of the horses 
devolved upon men tut inly unaccustomed to them. To 
avoid this, horsing by contract was discontinued in 1704, 
arid a drivt^- corps c'taMi'dicd. In 1822 this was abolished, 
and men was minted as both gunners and drivers — an 
arrangement which la>t»d till 1*58, when a proportion 
of men was allotted specially as drivers for each batten*. 
In 1*02 battalion or regimental guns were abolished, and 
fi. hi *' batteries" of six guns hrcami* the rule. The horses 
wrre teamed in pairs, the drivers b* ing mounted on the 
eff' horses, while light gunners were carried »*n the limber 
anti waggon. This gave great mobility to field artillery, 
and insured its being accompanied into action by a sufficient 
numb* r of men t*« work the guns at once. The equipment 
was lightened and simplified, the ammunition was properly 
picked, and a correct system of manoeuvres w;i> introduced. 
The invention of Shrapnel shell by Major Shrapnel in 1803. 
and the transformation of the rocket from a mere signal 
to g destructive engine by Sir W. Congreve in 1806, also 
added to artilhry power. Great augmentations of the 
{> rce. moreover, took place during the wars with France, 
and in 1*13 the Ruv.d Art ill* ry number* d 23,085 of all 
rink'*, not counting that portion of the force maintained 
in India. 

After the p'-ace of 1*13 great reductions took place in 


regular siege guns become necessary. In mountainous 
countries very light pieces, which can he transported on 
the backs of horses or mules, are substituted for ordinary 
field guns. The unit of field artillery organization is the 
buttery , consisting in England, Prussia, and Franco of 
six guns; in Russia, Austria, Sweden* Belgium, and some 
minor states, there arc eight; whilu in tho Swiss artillery 
there arc hut four. Mixed harries ate sometimes formed, 
but usually they ore of one das*, the equipment and 
sendee being thus much Amplified. 

The ammunition for sew *\in the field is carried in the 


The ammunition for aei 
gun limbers and in amraui Jjn waggons, and the number 
of rounds per gun is basc^Twhat is deemed sufficient for 
a considerable action. A&le battle of Ltltzen, which the 
French gained over the ^Ecs in 1813, about 220 rounds 
were fired from each gunHnd upon this they afterwards 
bawd the amount of ammunition required for field gun**. 
When the proportion of field artillery with an army is 
considerable, the quantity of ammunition to be transported 
is enormous, as it is always necessary to provide against 
the contingency of a great battle. Thus, ulthough at the 
battle of Leipzig in 1813 the French artillery had 220,000 
rounds, this immense supply was not found adequate. 

The number of guns per 1000 men of an army varies, 
but the general result of a war has been to increase the 
proportion very considerably. Thus Frederick tho Great 
entered upon the Seven Years 1 War with two and a half per 
1000 men, but towards the end it was four, five, and even 


the artillery, as iride« d in mo-t other branches of the ' seven per 1000. Napoleon's grand army for tho invasion 
military Mrvirc. ihc revolutions ami wars which broke of Russia averaged about three guns per IliM) men; in 
out in 1848 .awoke the government t«» tie- conviction that 1813 the French had but two per 1000; tho British, in 
efficiency was as desirable as economy; and it was for- their contests with Napoleon, had two and then three per 
tu nate for this country that by 1831 — when the Crimean 1000. In the Crimea the artillery with the Britisl^ force 
War rorqptencftl — our aitilbry establishments had been was not quito two per 1000; latterly (since 1871) tho pro- 
largely inert a«:d. In spite of this im- reo.se. however, the portion has been increased to fully three per 1000. 'J’he 
Briti-h siege train at Sebastopol never had sufficient reliefs power of efficient artillery was shown in such a remarkable 
during a bombardment, although a large naval brigade, to degree in tho Franco-Gcrman War of 1870-71 that Franco 
the d* trirnwit of the efficiency of the fleet, was employed immediately afterwords increased its sendee by 120 bat- 
in the trcijrh' *». 'J he held artillery too was not sufficiently terfcs. Germany also added largely to its artillery force; 
imin'rocs tVre not being two guns per 1000 men; and it at present the Germans have less than three guns per 
*■..*« <jv«>~nat< h* d at Inkennnn until the 18-pounder posi- 1000, hut considering the sizo of her army this amounts 


twii gun- nod two French batteries were brought up. to an enormous number. Russia, within three years of 

IV rrimuTi War w.ih remarkable as being the find in 1871 *had purchased or manufactured ru> lesg than 1000 
which riff ft gm,, uw-d. The advantages of rifling rilled guns for field and fortress use, and her field art illerr 
were advocated bv Robins quite 100 years previously, but alone now comprises 2400 rifled guns; while Austria, widen 
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always had a brilliant reputation for efficient artillery, en- 1 
tirelv remodelled its service in this respect, and would' at 
any time prove, as in 18G6, a most formidable foe. The 
breech -loading system for field guns wan abandoned in I 
England in 1872, but moHt Continental powers continued ! 
to adhero to it, and now, -owing to modern improvements i 
in thoNrtillerist's art, the British government has been | 
compelled to return to it. As an example of modern 
field artillery wc give on Plate IL elevation and plan of n 
British muzzle-loading field-gun and its limber. The gun 
carriage consists of three parts — the wheels, the axle, and 
tin* trail. The axle carries two scats for gunners ; into the 
ti nil are fitted the elevating screw and wheel. The gun 
upon the carriage is shown in the firing position ; when it 
is drsired to move it the point of the trail is raised, and 
tin* trail* eye is passed over the limber hook and keyed fast. 
The giin-enrringe and limber then form a four-wheeled 
v chicle. The limber consists of wheels and axle-tree similar 
to those of the gun-carriage, ammunition boxes, platform, 
mnl a pair of shafts. In the British service each gun- 
carriage and limber is drawn by three or four pairs of 
louses, nccutding to the nature of the piece. The driver 
of each pair mounts the near horse; the off-wheel horse is 
between the shafts. 

Sivye and Garrison Artillery have not usually the com- 
plete and permanent organization that distinguishes field 
artillery. In India and homo European countries permanent 
h u*go train*, are maintained, but usually the materiel is kept 
in .store, and the personnel and transport arc supplied from 
other sources according to requirement. Ill garrison artil- 
lery the guns mounted oil fortresses and batteries, or stored 
in arsenals for the purpose, furnish the materiel, and the 
battalions or companies of garrison artillery the personnel . 
The proportion of guns, Am, in a British siege train would 
he approximately — fifty-five 64-pounder guns, twenty 40- 
pounders, thirty 8-inch howfllera; total, 105; to whirh 
would he added rifled and tetjJ>th-boro mortars according 
to circiftiistiinccs. Germany cJo most prominent military 
power of the Continent, usestjfcicge purposes the 12-cen- 
timetvc (l'68-ineh) gun, firingV 20-lb. shell, and the gun 
of 1 5 -cen timet re (6*85 -inch) fllibre, firing a 54-lb. shell. 
The mortars used are the ft-inclfrifled and the smooth-bore 
15-eentimetre. There are two siege trains, each with be- 
tween 400 and 500 gnus, and each gun has 508 rounds of 
ammunition ready for immediato service. The siege trains 
in time of war have each sixteen ammunition columns, each 
consisting of forty-six ammunition waggons, six open 
waggons, a forge, and some baggage and forage carts. 

The British yarrison battery consists only of personnel , 
the matt riel used being part of the defences or fortress in 
which this branch of the artillery is employed. The estab- 
lishment of a garrison battery consists of four officers, six- 
teen non-commissioned officers, and about 120 gunners and 
trumpeters, augmented in war time to 142. The care and 


of wrought iron shrunk on. The part of the bore intended 
to receive the charge (called the powder chamber) is 
considerably enlarged in calibre. Big. 3 is an elevation 
of a Woolwich 81 -ton gun. Gibraltar. Malta, and many 
other points of our colonial empire, are also furnished 
with these formidable pieces of artillery, the destructive 
power of which was shown in a remark able manner at the 
bombardment of Alexandria in 1882, wh» u for the first 
time guns of 81 tons were used in actual hostilities. ' 

“Coast batteries” are usually erected on important situa- 
1 tions commanding the mouth of a river or hnhonr which it 
is requisite to defend; also to defend the dithoenr dock- 
yards, to oppose the landing of an enemy on anv pait of 
the coast, and to prevent the approach of ids vessels, either 
for any aggressive purposes or for soundings and <bs»*rva- 
tions, A certain proportion of rockets would be used by 
. these batteries in the protection of beaches. &c. 

| The guns of fortresses and coast batteries are generally 

• mounted on wooden standing garrison carriages, though ail 
! descriptions of naval as well as siege carriage*, may be, eni- 
I ployed if desirable. Mortars are piovided with beds. The 
i ordinary platforms to be preferred are the ground platforms, 

; constructed sometimes of wood, but usually of slope, and 
! the dwaif traversing platforms, the latter being elr fly used 
1 for mounting guns in the salients of works; in oa&emated 

fortresses a low' traversing platform may al*=o be made use, 
of. The usual practice with fortress and naval guns has 
| been to fire them from embrasures, but the accuracy of 
modern ai tillcrv is such that these openings too often art 
as funnels to coi lw 1, au enemy’s projectile* into the very 
heart of defences. To meet this difficulty Captain Moncrieff 
devised a carriage and system of mounting bv which the 
| gun is loaded and laid in a gun pit, i.iised b;#a counter- 
! weight, and released again, do^ccmling^after firing by the 
I regulated power of the recoil. By this means the gun is 
■ effectually protected from dire t fire, and security is ob- 
tained for the gunners when loading. 

The subject of gun platforms i* more fnlly dealt with in our 
article on Gr\, but with icgard to the Morion- ff carriage, of 
which a Plate is annexed (see Plate IV. Y we may observe that 
its principal parts air the earn ay t. tin* ele rotor.*, and lie 
platform* The carriage, consisting of iron brackets with stool 
j bed and elevating screw, is suppoited between the elevators 
j on n strong bolt or shaft passing through them from side 
to side; each bracket has a truck in rear to run upon the 
' inclined frame of the platform. The debitors are merely 
! two \orv large iron bracket «. with a box between them to 
j hold the conntorw eight, which is rather header than* the 
' gun; they are carved in icar. and provided with teeth to 

* run in rolling back upon the horizont.il side pieces of the 
1 platform, which have corresponding teeth.. The platform, 

} consisting of iron sale pieces and frame above, traverses 

round a central pivot hv means of four trucks running mi 
I racers. A self-acting break- wheel, with a pinion inside 


preservation of the ordnance in fortresses and batteries, working into a cycloidal are mi tin elevator, is attached to 
with nil tl uncomplicated appliances and scientific construe- the platform, to hold the elevators down and to check them 
tions of modern artillery mafenW, and of the carriages, in rising when necessary. When the gun is filed, the recoil 
stores, and ammunition, devolve upon the garrison artillery of the carriage forces the elevators to roll backwards upon 
in |>eiye time. the platform, the gun therefore descending and the counter- 

For fortress defence, and for volunteer artillery drill, weight rising. The weight of the latter gmdutlly cheeks 
numbers of smooth-boro 24, 82, and 68 pounder shell guns the motion, and brings the gun to rest when below the 
are still moimted in various parts of the country. They are, parapet; the break preventing the gun being again raised 
however, being gradually superseded by rifled guns, with by the fall of the counterweight, the piece can bo loaded 
which indeed moat of the important points of national under cover of the parapet, and by rcl« aring the break it 
defence have long been supplied. The fortifications of can be quickly raised for firing. It was observed in tho 
Hv mouth, Portsmouth. Dover, Tilbury, Ac,, nre armed with course of the bombardment of Alexandria, already referred 
magnificent guns of 18, 25, 35, 81, and even 100 tons, to, that some Egyptian guns mounted on this(t nbarhette) 
Plate 111., fig 1, shows elevation of Armstrong 100-ton system were the most difficult of all to silence; and this 
gun; fig. 2 is a section of same, showing the numbers by first demonstration of its ctlieienoy in actual warfare raised 
which the various coils of which it is built up are known, it highly in official favour. The experience of the British 
The inner lining of tho gun is of steel, and the outer coils | ironclad Temeraire dining the same engagement brought 
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out still more fully the immense advantages attending 
this sy.stem; and for guns in nsu on land its utility in 
affording shelter for the gunners is obvious. The only 
drawback of the MoncriefT system is that the counterweight 
more than doubles the weight of the gun; lmt this may bo 
obviated by the adoption of hydraulie power acting upon a 
cantilever — the force of recoil being utilized to cause the 
. descent of the piece. 

General Organization . — The whole of the British artil- 
lery forms one regiment, “ the Koval Regiment of Artillery," 
numbering 1414 officers and 33,688 men, and is distributed 
into 21 6 batteries of horse, field, and garrison artillery. For 
purposes of administration a unit higher than the batten* 
is adopted, called the brigade. Each brigade has its own 
staff of colonel-commandant, four lieutenant-colonels, ad- 
jutant. quartermaster, &c. The batteries of t lie brigade 
are, as far as possible, kept in the same part of the country 
where the headquarters aie serving. There are six brigades 
of horse artillery, twelve of field artillery, thirteen of gar- 
rison artillery, and the “coast brigade." Resides the brigade 
organization tlwre is another which may he termed the 
territorial system, or di>tri» t commands, having reference 
especially to local duties, stationary rnntiriel , such as guns 
mounted on forts, hit Series. <&e. These artillery districts 
correspond generally with the army districts, and have at 
their head a colonel on the staff, or other officer command- 
ing the artillery district. 

The Jhputg Adjutant -general' 8 Jhpnrhnrut is charged 
(nnd»r the roirmuub r-in-rhief) with the discipline, pro- 
motion. and distnbmion of the Koval Artillery. The 
Idnet^r of Art i Ur rg and Stan# regulates armaments and 
the introduction of n»*w run ft ri> l. and superintends the 
manufactuv of warlike stores. ']hc* Manufacturing Es- 
tablish m» nts are tk>M.* of ordnnnec. carriage'*, and ammu- 
nition in Woolwich Arsenal, and the Gunpowder Factory at 
' V iltham Abbey. The Infifnrcfionat Jh-pnrtmt tits an*— (l) 
Royil Militan Academy. Woolwich, for the preparation of 
c.Ti.-ts fi.r th»* art’ll' r y and engine* r s»r\ices; (•>) Itqnrt- 
rr.* nt of Art lb ry Studies. Woolwich. for advanced scientific 
insfrm tion. and f . t the instrin-tion of officers gen* rally in 
wit* ri*l and kindnd ’■ubj-cts; (3) S*ho*»l nf Gunnery, 
Shofburvn* ss. \vl»Ti* an* combined a school for practical 
artillery in-tuutioii of offiivrs and men. and an exp*-ri- 
Tnent.il establishment; ( \) Riding Establishment, Woolwich, 
for t ht- institution of officers, cadets, and men. 

ArtHbrg Tactl ■/. —'I he advantages artillery j>ocses«;es 
over otji* r arms neisUt in th«* longer range and greater 
po*a*r < f its proj.*-ti!**s. Jt«, chief function, therefore, is 
distant combat, in which it can produce most destructive 
• ff»-< is w:tl * ut the pr-.h ihility of Ling disabled by looses 
in men and hors* .s. .\hh».ngh in some cases very formidable 
at s},..rt r.i'ig*s, if is 1.1 tie sirt'-d to clo-e combat, and less 
so in ti.e pres# * t <! u* than formerly on account of the 
is!r**n*I;. rapid d .murite fir** of breach-loading small 
arms, and of rr i* 1 : w g*i:i-. smh as the Gatling, Gardner, 
and Nonbrfelr g'wj-. 

T: main /«bj* *1*- of artillerv in the field are — 

(1 ) To pi i ; iiu tl <' w.-\ for the action of other arms by 
( r \r.ng *:•■.* id**r a.id cf.nfrido:i in tlje enemy's ranks, dis- 
*o .:*fi!i'.g iiis gun-. destroying rijglit obstacles, or rendering 
co; * r untenable. 

f'Jt i To support troop* of other arms in tin ir movement* 
by pfc'dl’ig nu attack, forming a rallying jioint in case of 
repul-e. < he* king advancing column* of the enemy, harass- 
ing a t!,r- awning foe. e*»v»rmg i retreat, or defending the 

toy of i-r.j po.p.m. 

(?> / l * *!•/ ,de an .vtio i. bv the concent ration of a number 
if 1 : h* mi an important j#ohit. 

Art ii *r.. to b<- r ?r shon 1.1 combine accuracy and 
qiiirk' « of r. r <- vs rt3i considerable olerity of movement. 
The former *f tto'C will depend on the instruction and 


general efficiency of tho officers and men pomposing the 
battery, as well as on tho nature of the guns employed; 
and the latter will he secured by having the carriages of 
suitable construction, well horsed and driven, for otherwise 
artillery beeomes a troublesome and it may be even a use- 
less appendage to an army. 

In choosing a position on the field for nrtil'-ry, tho 
following principles should ho borne in mind, viz. that 
the guns should command not only the approaches to tho 
weakest point of the position, hut also, if practicable, tho 
whole of the ground within their range ; that they should 
not inconvenience the manoeuvres of the troops they sup- 
port, and that they shonld l*c as far removed as circum- 
stances will permit out of the range of any place which 
might afford a shelter for the enemy's infantry, and from 
whence the latter could harass the gunners. If this, how- 
ever, be impracticable, one or more guns must he told off 
to keep down, with the assistance of the escort, the enemy’s 
fire. When guns are employed to prepare for an attack, 
to defend a position, to protect troops in passing a river, 
&o., it is advisable that the batteries should he posted at 
some distance from each other, hut able to concentrate and 
cross their fire on tho ground in front. 

The fire of guns shonld always he concentrated and con- 
verging when practicable, snch fire taking an enemy’s lino 
obliquely, covering a largo extent of ground hv cm**** fire, 
leaving intervals for the movement of ut her troops, and entail- 
ing less liability to losses, because an enemy’s fire is by this 
means dispersed. The introduction of rilled guns greatly 
increased the scope of concentrated fire, for the ranges 
being much longer than those of smooth-bore pieces, more 
ground can bo covered, and the choice of ground is less 
restricted. The dispersion or concentration of guns for 
tiro has been a mneh-debated point with artillerists. If 
the object — that is, concentration of fiie — can be attained 
by dispersion of batteries, it£nay be better, under certain 
eimimstanccs of ground, ttfeparate than to collect the 
artillery in large masses; Vg the other hand, dispersed 
batteries arc much more Mu of control, and unable to 
receive tho directing imprnHof one mind, ami usually the 
unployinent of largo masses of artillrry has a greater 
moral effect. 

In the early days of artillery tactics guns had occasion- 
ally been massed, but usually with no clear aims as to tin ir 
functions; nor was this state of things altered until the 
Napoleonic era. Bonaparte was himself originally an nrtil - 
lery officer; and it was his skilful handling of this important 
arm that contributed largely to the military success upon 
which l.is fame and his empire were founded. And tin* 
ultimate overthrow of that empire may he said to have h**en 
chiefly due to the masterly use of artillery by the German* 
in the campaign of 1870-71, especially in the dceUivn 
battle of Sedan. The battles of the early part of the 
century present numerous instances of the remarkable 
power of well-handled artillrry, and this, it should he 
remembered, before tho era of the far-reaching *and unerr- 
ing rifled gun, and before any such marvellous celerity of 
movement had been attained ns is now possible. So con- 
vinced was General Okouneff of tho capacities of artillery 
that he prophesied it would l>ecomo the principal arm in 
warfare — cavaliy and infantry being inero subordinates. 
'I he reader who wonld understand tho grounds of so hold 
a prediction may he referred to any good accounts of tho 
battles of Fried land (1807), Wngram (1800), LUt/rii 
(1812), and Hanau (1813), in each of which engagements 
artillery played a very prominent and decisive part. 

In the htruggle for supremacy of tho two great German 
powers in 1866, both combatants wens armed with tho then 
new rilled weapons, but their proper application would 
appear to have liecn entirely misapprehended. It was the 
first great war in wbirh breiTh-toading rifles had taken 
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part, and tho Russians, with great confidence in the powers 
of their u needle gun,” pushed forward great masses of 
infantry, whose rapidly-firing weapons told with terrible 
effect upon tho loss favourably armed Austrians. It was 
probably this confidence in the superiority of their small- 
wins that induced tho Prussians to keep their artillery so 
far in tfe rear that its part was usually an unimportant 
one. At the important battles of lratenau, Nachod, 
Skalitz, and Sadowa, comparatively few of the large number 
of Prussian batteries came into effective action ; while the 
active manoeuvres of their victorious opponents gave the 
Austrian artillery but little opportunity of displaying 
superiority of management or tactical training, though its 
heroism und self-sacrifice in covering the retreat on the eve 
of Sadowa is worthy of mention. 

The campaign over, however, Prussia could not but know 
that tho conditions of a future war would differ, inasmuch 
as every European power hastened to adopt breech -loading 
rifles — in some cases of a pattern superior to the needle- 
gun. Criticism, too, was loud in pointing out the gross 
military blunders which led to the neglect of artillery, and 
the result was a thorough revolution in the tactics of this 
important arm. This was abundantly seen in tlm war with 
France in 1*70-71, when the capabilities and powerful 
effects of modem artillery were shown in a manner never 
before realized. On the memorable morning of 4th August, 
1870, just as the too-confident Frenchmen were com- 
placently preparing their early meal, there arose from every 
knoll and rising ground around Weisscmburg tho white 
puffs of smoke which showed the presence of Prussian guns. 
And from this first opening of hostilities to the end of the 
campaign the same tactical features were prominent on the 
victorious side. A buttle was preluded by the bold advance 
of all available guns. The attack commenced with a con- 
centrated fire of artillery, the moral if not actual effect of 
which enabled an offensive movement of infantry to be 
made with success, or at least kept the enemy in check till 
the Hanking movements, so cqnspicuous-in this war, were 
earned out. Two days afteijwcisscmburg more than 100 
guns wore massed on the hiffghts opposite Frilscli wilier, 
and enabled a front attack to bo mado across the open 
valley of the Sauer. In the battles about Metz the massing 
of batteries was especially prominent ; at Rczonville groups 
of six to ton batteries acted in effective concert ; and at St. 
Pri\ at enormous crushing masses of from 200 to 400 guns 
cannonaded the French position for some hours. At Sedan 
the (Senium guns were pushed forward utterly regardless < f 
escort, even in front of the advanced guards, and inclosed 
the ill-fated French army in on unendurable circle of lire. 
The numerous sieges during this war also bore witness in 
the most extraordinary way to the powers of far-reaching 
modern artillery. Fortress after fortress, which in former 
times could long have kept assailants at bay, fell after a 
few hours' or a few days’ bombardment from rifled guns. 
The only elianco of any prolonged resistance was where, 
as in the c:w of Paris, powerful outworks had been con- 
structed so -as to keep besiegers at a respectful distance 
from the town itself. 

Tlufcshoit hut brilliant campaign in Egvpt in 1882 gave 
but little scope for the effective use of field artillery, and 
the circumstances, moreover, were scarcely favourable for 
f fir comparison. If the forces of a thoroughly civilized 
nation, well versed in artillery science, had served the 
guns "f the forts at Alexandria, or tlioso behind the en- 
trenchments of Tcl-el-Kebir, victory would have been 
immeasurably more difficult and costly for Sir Garnet 
Wnlsclcy ami his gallant force. At Tel-cl-Kel»ir, however, 
the way in which the English guns were manoeuvred on the 
flanks nud in pursuit of tho enemy went far to prove 
the efficiency of the British artillery, both as regards men 
and mattritf. 


ARTILLERY COMPANY, HONOURABLE, the 

oldest existing volunteer corps in Britain, was first estab- 
lished in 1537, during the reign of Henry VIII. It 
received marks of favour from James I., who granted a 
patent to secure the shooting grounds round Jxmdon for the 
Company, and in 1(133 a commission was appointed by 
Charles I. for the same object. In 1GJX the corporation 
of the city of London presented to the Company the plot, 
of land known as the artillery ground, near Moorfiolds, for 
the purpose of military exercise. It lias never been 
engngod in actual warfare, lmt in 17Ho it sneof ssfully 
defended the Bank of England during the period of the 
u Lord George Gordon riots.” 

The members are elected by ballot, on a recommendation 
by five members, and pay an annual subscription of two 
guineas, besides supplying themselves with uniform. The 
cost of this, even for privates, is considerable— the uni- 
form of the cavalry costing £211 0s., that of the artillery 
£18 14 a fi'/., and that of the infantry £14 17*. 6(1. The 
members engage “ upon our honour to conform to all rules 
and orders, . * . . and especially to appear under arms 

upon all occasions when the corps may be mustered for tho 
, purpose of assisting the civil power in maintaining trail - 
i qiiillity or suppressing riot.” The Honourable Artillery 
Company (according to the Rules and Orders, 1K80) con- 
sists a squadron of li^lit cavalry, an artillery division, 
and six companies of infantry, and has. in addition, a 
1 veteran company. It i g» .erned. "exetpt as to military 
' affairs and mil :< irv offences " (which ire tl* alt with l»y a 
sort of court-ilia. ,ia? duly provided for), by a “court of 
assistants,” composed of delegates from each captain’s 
company, and the principal c dicers, to whom aie added 
(though without power to voM the lord mavo,* aldermen, 
and sheriffs of London. Originally it % .ippointed its own 
officers, hut the crown resumed this power by various royal 
warrants of the present reign, the Led of which was in 18Q£. 
Yet even now the Company has considerable privileges in 
this matter, since no appointment can be made for more 
than five years, except that of the field officers : and these 
latter arc the only officers really appointed by the crown,— 
they, in the name of the queen, appointing all other officers 
(commissioned and non-eomniNrii n«*d) from the members 
of the Company. The captain -central and colonel of this 
Company is the Prince of Wales. 

ARTIODACTYLA is a section of the Uxcui.vrv, 
in which tho toes are paired, being » ither two or four, and 
contrasts with the Peiissodnetvla, in which the tin's arc 
three or only one. The Artiodactvla comprise the OmmvSka 
( hippopotamus and swine family \ the Hr mi .wants, and 
the intermediate extinct family of which the type is Axo- 
iToTHKRirM. The stomach is complex. If horns exist they 
are provided with honv cores. The number of vertebra iu 
the dorse-lumbar region is nineteen. 

ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS ACT, 1875, was passed 
to provide an efficient remedy for tlu* ever-growing difficulty 
of supplying sufficient healthy dwellings for the labouring 
classes in our huge towns. It provided that the local 
, authorities in towns of 25.000 iilluhitants may, on tho 
j report of the medical officers or sanitary hoard, acquire 
I property and buildings of .an unhealthy charaotc> by cmn- 
pulsory purchase for the purpose of improvement, and 
either lmild or let the land for building in accordance with 
, a scheme prepared with special regard for the accommoda- 
tion of the working classes, and sanction 'd by the confirming 
authority, which for London is the home secretary, and 
for tho rest of the country the local government board. 
Provision must in every such scheme be made for at least 
as many persons of the working classes as have been 
displaced by the improvement. 

The local authorities in a few districts of London, and 
also in some provincial towns, have already availed them- 
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selves of the facilities furnished by the Act ; but difficulties ART-UNIONS are societies for the encouragement of 
have arisen in London in consequence of the very high the lino arts by the purchase of works of art out of n 
price which the Metropolitan Hoard of Works have been common fund raised in small shares or subscriptions; such 
compelled to pay for condemned property. works of art, or the right of selecting them, being distributed 

ARTOCARPA'CEAS (the Bread-fruit tribe), a group by lot among tho subscribers or members. Their success 
of plants, forming a section of the order Uhtic-ao:.* in Germany led to tho establishment in 1831 of the Art- 
(tho Nettle tribe). The juice is milky ; tho stipules large union of Edinburgh, and in 1837 of the Art^nion of 
and convolute, the ovules solitary, the embryo straight, London, which, though it has given rise to many others, 
ex-albuminous, with a superior radicle. The .species are all remains at the head of such societies in this country. In 
found in the wanner parts of the world, and many of them it every member subscribes annually the sum of one or 
are natives of the tuque* only. Their milk, which is always more guineas, receiving accordingly one or more shares in 
aerid, renders some of them intensely poisonous, as the the advantages held out. Part of tho sum thus raised is 
l pas tree of Java and certain Indian species of fig; never- expended in tho engraving of one or more works of art, of 
thole**, if the milk is naturally absent from any particular which every subscriber receives a copy; hut though the 
part of an artocarpaccous plant, that part becomes eatable prints thus distributed are such as would, in the ordinary 
and own wholesome. Thus the fruit of the cultivated fig. course of trade, cost the full amount of the subseription, 
up to a shnit period before its maturity, remains milky, and they are, owing to the combination of a very large body of 
at that time it would prove exceedingly unwholesome; but subscribers, and the avoidance 4 of risk, produced at so small 
when ripe the milk disappears, is replaced by sugar, a cost as to leave the greater part of tho subscribed funds 
and the fruit becomes extremely wholesome. The same available for tho purchase of original pictures or pieces of 
explanation i* applicable to the case of the Bread-fruit, sculpture. The sum thus appropriated is divided into 
which forms an article of food with the South Sea Islanders, prizes of from £10 to £300 or £400, which are distributed 
ARTOCAR'PUS. See Bkkai>-kki'it. I»v lot among tho subscribers ; tho prizc-lmMcrs being 

ARTOIS, an old province of France, nearly com*- 1 allowed, under certain restrictions, themselves to select 
Bpi aiding with tho modern dopaitment of Pas de U.ilai*. works of art to the specified amount. These works of art, 
■l he capital of the province was Arras. It belonged U> the previous to their delivery to the prize-holders, arc gratui- 
coui.t* of Flanders from the ninth to nearly the close of the ! tously exhibited for three or four weeks to the subscribers 
twelfth century, when it was bestowed on Philip Augustus | and the public. Tho amount subscribed to the Art 'Union 
of France ns the dmviy of Isabella of ll.iinault. It was I in the first year of its establishment was only £189 fin.; 
mad- a count v by I^ui* IX. in 1239, who bestowed it on J but it is now annually over £13,000- -nearly half of which 
hi* hn-ther Robert. Later it passed again into the hands • is allotted for the pnrehase of works of art, the remainder 
of th'* counts uf Handers and the duke* of Burgundy, hut ! Wing devoted to engravings and to various measures for 
was finally v-ded to France at the peace of Nimegueii in i promoting national taste ill matters of art. The expendi- 
167s. Charles X."*n t.uU life Imre the title of Count of j turc of British art-unions of all kinds on tho encouragement 
Art<-i*. The pi«o inee consists for the most pait of a of art is now calculated at more than £100,000 per annum, 
fertile plain, well wntcml and cultivated. Doubts having been raised ns to the legality of nrt- 

ARTS, DEGREES IN. Degrees, such as are now unions, temporary acts were passed iu 1811 and 1815 to 
given in our univei-itie.*. probably originated with the indemnify their managers from the penalties to which they 
ineorporatiui of IMvkRsITIKs in the eleventh ami twelfth were supposed to be subject; and in Is 16 an act (9 & 
ci nt urir*. lie* t irele of the seven liberal arts in the 10 Viet. c. 48) was passed to legalize such as have been or 
eighth o ntury was divided into the tririum (grammar, i maybe incorjiorated by royal charter, or may have their 
rhetoric, and logic) and the tjutvlririum (arithmetic. mu*ic t * rules or deed of partnership approved by a committee of 
geometry, ami A*tP<m>my). These varied somewhat after- j the privy council. Thu Art-union of London was incor- 
w.irds: but medicim*. tie- l'gy. and law were always hold j pointed by royal charter on the 1st of December, 1816. 

distim-t from the arts. The professors of arts came to be j These laws still remain ill force, but the usefulness of 

called Ma*t» r*. th'.M- of the • tin r f.iuiltic* (and also of j these societies having been called into question, a select 
music i. Doctors. The standing of Mich teachers was ! committee was appointed to examine their inode of operu- 
marhed by their gradit* or degiee in the university. Such i tion, which published its report in 1866. The decision 
degrees were commonly, and are still occasionally conferred!; I arrived at by the committee was that “the tendency of 
but the irresistible tendency of modern universities is to i art-unions has been to foster the love of chance and 
mak- the degree the mark of a certain proficiency in its speculation rather than to encourage high art." Tho 
particular faulty, usually toted by an examination. working of tho London and the Scottish associations was 

Tie- term i nn*t*r is believed to !*• the oldest among found to be satisfactory, but it was found that in the 
those i f graduation. Eugenios If., by the 34 th canon of shilling art-unions the amount spent in prizes was for the 
a council held at Rome in 826, mentions the appointment most part very small, the mode of drawing them open to 
of rr. igistri and dm tores (masters and doctors). This was j grave question, and that tho expenses amounted to nl»out 
continued by a decree of Leo IV. in another synod at Rome. ! 50 per rent, of tho receipts. 

Gregory IX.. whose pontificate continued from 1227 to ^ ARUM, a genus of Ahoihack.F. The only British 

1 241. is said first to have instituted the inferior rank of ’ species is. 4 rum inarv/af vim (Lords and Ladies’ Wake R bin); 
inrhi hrr.i , w !j w name was derived from bndltn (little > large quantities of starch exist in its tubers, but careful 
Mavnj. ether becauv they were admitted In receiving a j treatment is necessary in tho extraction on necount of the 
little wand, or bec.m^. ns following the title adopted for ’ poisonous juices of the plants. Portland Ahuow-hoot 
ibe no.! of the soldiery, who cxrmsed with sticks in 1 was at one time obtained from it. 


order to I* arn to tight with arms. 'I he bachelors were 1 
exercised in disputations, of which the masters were the - 
ire «h rator.s, | 

Ih* d« grees 1x4 h of Bachelor and Master of Arts were \ 
conferred at Oxford in the time of Henry VIII., and the 
d'-grre r f Master of Arts prohaMv much earlier. The 
degrees for laws are said to have come into use ill 1149, 
xrcdirinc In l.'J-l, and mu-h in 1163. 


It is also most interesting in connection with tho ferti- 
lization of pluuts by insects. On the central pillar (spadix), 
just where the encircling 11 upathn " narrows, some hairs 
may be seen pointing downwards; below these is a circle of 
anthers, full of pollen, which is required to fertilize the seed; 
below these again is a circle of ovaries with tin 1 young seeds. 
At first sight it would appear that nothing could be easier 
than self-fertilization from the pollen dropping upon ovaries 
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at a lower lcvgl. But this is impossible. At the top of 
each ovary is% small surface, the u stigma," whicli becomes 
moist and sticky to catch the pollen when tlio ovary is 
ready to bo fertilized, and then whether fertilization takes 
place or not it dries up. Now the anthers do not shed 
their pollen until the stigmas have dried up, and therefore 
if pollems not brought by some means or other from another 
plant, no seeds aro ripened. The way in whicli it is effected 
is this : insects creep down at the throat of the spatlie for 
tho sake of the honey at the bottom, and are prevented 
from returning by the hairs which point downwards. When 
the pollen has fallen, and dusted the insects all over, tho 
hairs at the month of tho trap wither, and allow them to 
escape. They then go to a neighbouring A ruin for more 
honey, and with the pollen fertilize the ovaries in their 
passage down. Again they are entiapped, until they 
arc covered with more pollen, and their journey and wurk 
begin anew. 

A'RUN frivcrX See Sussex. 

AR UNDEL, a small town, and formerly a parliamen- 
tary borough in Sussex, on the river Arun, a short distance 
from the sea, 55 miles S.S.W. from London, with which it 
is connected by the Brighton and South Coast Railway, and 
10 K. In* X. from Chichester. It stands on a declivity on 
the N.W. hank of the river, the course of which is very 
winding in this neighbourhood. The trade of the place is 
small, though vessels of 200 tons can come up to the town, 
an«l a canal unites the Arun with the Wev, an affluent of 
the Thames. Arundel was constituted a member port of 
Chichester as far hack as the time of Charles II. It sub- 
sequently became an independent port; hut in 18GI the 
customs establishment was transferred -to Littlehainpton, 
•1 miles distant, on the east bank of the Arun, whence fast 
iron steamers now ply to Havre and Hontleur, thus bringing 
these ports within eight or nine hours of I>oiidon. The 
church at Arundel is an ancient Gothic structure with a 
low tower. The chancel contains many monuments of the 
former owners of the castle and others. The high altar is 
considered one of the best in England. A magnificent 
Roman Catholic cathedral was built at the expense of the 
Duke of Norfolk in 1871-73. 

The most striking feature in Arundel is the ancient 
castle, which gives to its possessor (now the Duke of Nor- 
folk) the title of the Karl of Arundel. The castle stands 
high, on a steep circular knoll, partly natural, partly arti- 
ficial, close to the town, and is inclosed on the N. and W. 
by n deep ditch, now dry. It commands an extensive 
prospect over tho low flat country towards the sea as far 
as the Isle of Wight. The castle is mentioned as early as 
the time of King Alfred, who bequeathed it by his will to 
his nephew Adhelin. After tho Norman conquest it was 
giv eu by William I. to his kinsman Roger do Montgomery 
created Earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury. Afterwards it 
passed into the family of Alhini, from them to the Fitz- 
Alans, and at last, by marriage of the heiress of this race 
with Thumns, duke of Norfolk (in the reign of Elizabeth), 
into the family of the Howards, by whom it is still retained. 

In the civil war between Charles I. and his Parliament, 
Arundel Castle was held and garrisoned by the latter. It 
was, however, taken by Lord Hopton in 1643, surrendering 
to him at tho first, summons; and two months after was us 
suddenly retaken by Sir William Waller. From that time 
it continued little better than a mass of ruins until the 
present century, when it was restored to its ancient mag- 
nificence, and Is now one of the most splendid mansions 
in Englund. The modern parts Are in the Gothic stylo, 
built of freestone. The park is very extensive and finely 
wooded, including a great variety of picturesque scenery. 

Tho town was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, and tho 
corporation consists of a mayor, four Aldermen, And thirteen 
councillors. It formerly returned two members to Parlia- 


ment, but the Reform Bill of 1832 reduced the number to 
one, and in 18G8 it formed one of the seven smallest Eng- 
lish boroughs which were totally disfranchised. The town- 
hull, a fine castellated building, was erected at an expense 
of £9000, and presented to the eorpoiation by the Duke of 
Norfolk. 'lh« population in 1881 was 27 1*. 

ARUNDEL MARBLES* cert .'lin pieces of sculpture, 
consisting of ancient statues,, binds, mutilated figures, 
altars, inscriptions, &c., the remains of a more extensive * 
collection formed in the early part of the seu*nt*'intli n n- 
tury by Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, ami pn soil'd 
ill 1GG7 to the Fniveisity of Oxford by his grands* m. 

In 1G03, soon after Janies’ accession, Arundgl was 
restored in blood by Act of Parliament, and to such honours 
as he bad lost by bis father’s attain*!' r. as well a*, to t lie 
earldom of Surrey. The dukedom of Norfo’k Jt-ilf was 
detained from him. In 1G07 the Earl of Arundel was 
sworn of the privv council. II<* soon after tiavelled into 
France and Italy, and during his stay in those countries 
ha imbibed that love for the fine arts hv which he was 
afterwards distinguished, and began to form bis collection. 

In 101 l lie abandoned Roman Catholicism for the Church 
of England, and heueefoith stood high in favour at court, 
being restored in 1G21 to the dignity of Kail Marshal, 
hereditary in his family. In June, loll, he presented a 
petition beseeching the king to restoie him to the duke- 
dom. hut Cli.ules would favour him in> fnithcr than by tho 
grant of i patent ere ..: mil him Fail « »f Norfolk. Disgusted 
by this half -eMirc, and foreseeing the dnudful storm 
which was the. g.ihcnng, lie qnitttd his country. He 
wandered slowly over most paits of Italy, and at last 
settled at Padua, when* he died at sixty, iu 1G lfi. 

Tho Fail of Arundel’s chat actor In- been dr yin at con- 
siderable length by the Fari of Cl.ucydoii. He was tho 
patron of many distinguished men, amongst whom wens 
Valid) ek and Inigo Jones. It was fi*»m his example and 
recommendation that Chailcs I. w.is induced t«* study and 
encourage the arts When Lord Arundel determined to 
collect a gallciy uf statuary, he retained two nn n of letters 
for that pui*]H»sf. The well-known John Ful\n was sent 
to Rome, and Mr. (afterwaids >ir William) Petty under- 
took a hazardous journey to the Cud k islands and the 
Morea. We learn from r.it.ibguis that the Arundel 
collection, when entire, contained 37 statues, 128 busts, 
and 250 inscribed maibles cxilusive of *aioophagi, altars, 
ami fragim nts, and tin* inestimable gems. That part of 
the original collection not presented to Oxford was s*dd in 
1G78. 'I he Pomhiokc collection, tile iVinfret in lrhlcs^uni 
the Marlborough gems are portions of this. Of these tho 
Pom fret tumbles were given to Oxford in 1755. 

The Arundel and Pomfret marbles are at present pre- 
served at Oxford in two rooms belonging to the public 
schools beneath the picture gallon*. Of the Arundel por- 
tion, that which the university places at the head of its 
collection is the Greek inscription known by the name of 
the Pakian Ciikonk i.e, having been made in the land of 
Paros about 250 years bcfoio our era. ami giving the dates 
or Grecian history for the preceding thirteen contuiies. It 
is much mutilated, but even iu its present state is of great 
value to the antiquary. % 

(Selden’s ** Mannora Anindclliana.” and the 41 Marmora 
Oxoniensia ” of Prideaux, Maittaire, and Dr. Chandler; 
Dallaway’s “Anecdotes of the Arts in England/*) 

ARUN DO is a genus of Git ass ks. The Arundo 
Donax , a native of the south of Europe, the Caucasus, 
Egypt, and Siberia, is one of the largest grasses that we 
have in cultivation; it is not unusual to see it, in rich noil, 
9 or 10 foot high, with leaves as broad and as long as tho 
blade of a small sword. A beautifully variegated variety is 
that which is usually seen in gardens. Arundo ph ray miles 
h» the common Reed. 
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ARUSPEX. Sue Haruspkx. 

ARVE, a river which rises in the mountains of Savoy, 
flows to the N.W., and falls into the Rhone just below 
Geneva, after a courte of about 50 miles. Its waters are 
chiefly derived from the glaciers which cover the northern 
face of the chain of Mont Rhino, in coii'-oquciiee of which 
the stream is very rapid, and often inundates the surround- 
ing country. 

AR YAN, the name used to designate an ethnological 
division of mankind, ami the gioup of languages spoken 
by the different peoples of which it is composed. It is 
dori\ed from the Sanskrit an; a, w hich, in tht* later forms 
of th.tt language, signified " noble.” or *• t»f a gvKul family,*’ 
but which is also believed to he derived from the root \/.\n, 
to plough, and to have originally meant "husbandman.” 
It was used for a l«*ng period a.s a national name, and in 
the "Laws'* of Maim India is called Arvu-nvarta the abode 
of the An as '*). It was also n«cd by the Modes and Persians, 
and one of the titles of Darius was that of Arya of the 
Aryans It is synonymous with the terms Indo-European, 
Indo-Germanic, and Sanskrit ic, as well as with the less 
generally known •‘Japhetic" aiul “Mediterranean," which 
have been proposed and u>ed by some scholars. Vestiges 
of the old naim* are stiil found in Iran (Persia), .lnncnia, 
//« rat. «£e. 

Oar knowledge of this subject dates from the commence- 
ment of the study of comparative philology, and the j 
labours tlmrin of Grimm. Schligeh Himibohir. Rupp, and ; 
Max Miillcr — labours that have resulted in the "discovery j 
of a new world," and Live already revolutionized the views j 
formerly h»*!d concerning the ancient history of mankind, j 
By a skilful and patient comparison of the languages, j 
ancient an’i modern, of Knrnpc and Ash. assisted by a 
knowledge of the node in width ow-ry language spoken ! 
and written grows ami hcri.nn* altered, the d»ud that i 
veils the early history of this portion of the human race 
has been rolled back, ami we obtain gliinps* s of the life 
th it was lived bv its ancestors many thousands of years 
ago. Ihe methods by which this knowledge has been 
g cannot U* <1* t tiled h» r>- ; but it is now known with 
ccitdnty that th»*r»* U a family n l.itioiiship between the 
vurions nations of Europe (with the exception of such 
i'ol ited pe* pics as the Turks. Magyars. Basques. and Finns) 
and the Armenims. P#*r*d ins, Afghans, and tinny of the 
pf.pl.-s •/{ India. The nee of this rests upon the fact 
tl it betwr-n the .Sanskrit. Z« ml. Keith*. Teutonic, Sclavonic, 
Greek, and Latin languagi s tl:»-r« exists mj iloso n resem- 
hhii.ee that it can only b»* accounted for by .supposing 
them to be the c flspring of «•»«* mother-tongue. " They all 
count with the same nurn* raN. tall their individual speakers 
bv the s.grjc pronouns, address pannt* and relatives by 
the * irr.** titles, decline tb»;r nouns upon the same system, 

<< iiipare tlo.'Ir adjei tiv. s alike, conjugate their verbs alike, 
ar.d form their drrivitlves by the - im»* suffixes.” 

The European «liv i-s.* n roiupriv h tle*se great branches— 
langM.igi s (to whhh Lnglish b< longs); Keltic 
(v* WeNh); L tin; R.-rrunr-* CV» J*ri-ncli, Italian, i&r.); | 
Grw-k (arnhnt and n;o'l*ri»;; Silavonic (as Russian); and \ 
Litlni v: i m. 

’I in- A **? itl** division rompri-es Sanskrit Mead. like Greek 
and I- it in ) ami it* living di -cemhants Hindi, Hindustani, 
&c. ; Gipsy, Irani m (as Z-ml and Persian); Anrienian; 
Kurdish; ar-d Afghan; as well as Pali (the sacred language 
of the Buddhists). ;u *1 the dialects of Ceylon. 

<)i this original mother- tongue the l.uiguages mentioned, 
with tho-* of !;it»-r date to which they in turn have given rise, 
ftp; all th i! remain, the An an language itself having paused 
away. 'II. lmgri.ige that on the whole has preserved its 
word-> ii. the mo-t primitive state is Sanskrit, but it is certain 
tiut this *v as not the parent of the others, for each of them 
hat retained home form which Sanskrit has lost. There is 


wo history, nor has any tradition been discovered, of tho 
nation that spoke the original (Aryan) language, hut nearly 
all ethnologists are agreed that the original home of the 
people who used it was tho plateau of Central Asia — the 
country cast of the Caspian and north of the llindu-Kiish 
and Paropamisan Mountains. From this region successive 
migrations took place towards the west, follow injpftro lines 
of route — one through Persia and Asia Minor, crossing into 
Europe by the Hellespont-, or through tho country between 
the Caspian and tho Black Sea; and the other passing 
round by the north of the Caspian Sen. It is thought that 
the earliest of their movements brought the Keltic tribes, 
who have left traces of their path in tho names of places 
and rivers throughout a largo part of Europe. Later on 
came the ancestors of the Greeks and Latins, and by tho 
northern route the ancestors of the Sclavonic and Teutonic, 
peoples, by whom tho Kelts were pushed further and fur- 
ther towards the west. At a still later period other streams 
poured over the Hindu- Kush and the Himalaya Mountains, 
taking possession of Persia and India. A beautiful im- 
aginative descripton of tho manner of these migrations is 
given by Kingsley in his “Alton Locke." 

Concerning the state of civilization reached by the origi- 
nal stock, very much has been learned by the comparison 
of the different languages, and the. knowledge thus gained 
has been admirably expressed by Professor Max M filler in 
his " Oxford Essays " (IH5G). That t he nation or people had 
advanced far beyond the savage statu is mout certain. We 
know that they possessed (because they had names for 
these things) houses and towns, cultivated the ground, 
reared cattle, and kept domestic animals, made cloth und 
pottery, and were acquainted with the use. of the more 
easily worked metals. Tho bear and tin* wolf were foes 
that ravaged their flocks; the mouse and the fly were 
already their domestic pests. They hud distinct names 
for father, mother, son, and d.inghter, and also for the 
more distant relationships of father-in-law, mother-in-law, 
dre. They had also given names to numbers, using tho 
decimal system, up to one hundred at least; hut there is 
no general Indo-European name for "thousand." Some of 
the stars were noticed and named; the moon was the chief 
| measurer of time. They were not acquainted with tho sea 
I — that is, no common name for sea exists with their de- 
scendants — but they had small boats moved by paddles or 
oars fur the lakes and rivers, the uso of the most and sail 
not being apparently known until after the dispersion, 
j Their weapons were the sword, spear, bow, and shield. 

; They appear also to have had a form of government; 

; and the groups of families making up the clans or tribes 
’ were presided over by chiefs, who held tho office of judge 
' as well. Concerning their religion, it appears to have been 
| a worship of tho powers of nature; and they used prayer 
and sacrifice, erected altars, and had conceived the idea of 
a spiritual as well as a bodily life. They do not seem 
to have had a priesthood. It has been pointed out by 
Professor Max Mttller that tho name given w tho chief 
deity in tho Rig-Veda, and those used by the Greeks and 
Latins, viz. Dyans-pitar, Zcu-pnter, and Jupiter, have all 
the same meaning, and are derived from a primitive form 
meaning Heaven -Father, a “name given to the unknown 
God before Sanskrit was Sanskrit or Greek was Greek. 11 

With the beautiful comment of tho Professor upon this 
fact we bring this article to a close : — "Thousands of years 
have passed since the Aryan nations separated to travel to 
the north and the south, tho west and tho east ; they have 
each formed their languages, they have founded empires and 
pliilosophies, they have each built temples ami razed them to 
the ground ; they have all grown older, and it may bo wiser 
and better ; but when they search for a name for what is 
most exalted and yet most dear to every one of us, when 
they wish to express both awo and love, the infinite and 
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the finite, the j can but do what their ohl fathers did when 
gazing up to the eternal sky, and feeling the presence of a 
Being as far as far and as near as near can be ; they can but 
combino the self- same words, and utter once more the 
primeval Aryan prayer, Heaven-Father, in that form which 
will ciuluie for ever, ‘Our Father which art in heaven.”* 
Aky.M Roots. As a specimen of the manner in which 
the primitive word has become altered through the long 
ages, w'c take at random a few roots — some numerals, a 
verb, and a noun. y/ dwa becomes in Sanskrit dm, in 
Persian (Zend) dim also, in Greek ifo, in Latin duo also, 
in Albanian c/d, in Gaelic c/a, in Gothic twai , in German 
zwei or zwo (now becoming old-fashioned), in English two. 
The French deux (whence our deuce) comes from the Latin 
c/mo, that is, from its accusative plural, a very general mode 
of derivation in the Romance languages. 

y/ tiii. Sanskrit, tri; Persian, tkri; Greek, r^ug, r^/a; 
Latin, ire*, iria ; Albanian, tee; Gaelic, tri ; Gothic, thriis, 
thrija ; German, dni; English, three. (French, trois , 
from Latin tret.) 

yf line. Sanskrit, bhn; Persian, bu; Greek, Qu * ; 
Latin fui (I was); Welsh, bn (was); Russian, buite; 
Anglo-Saxon, beam; German, bin (I am); English, be. 
(French ///*, was, from Latin////.) 

y/ pa, the supposed Aryan root, w ith a signification of 
feeding, nourishing; lienee some unknown Aryan word for 
father. Sanskrit, pi tri; Persian, pidar ; Greek, ; 

Latin, pnU r ; German, cater; Danish, &e., fader; Ice- 
landic, fa dir (the // really th, with a special letter of its 
own); English, father. 

As a proof of the maimer in which the theory as to the 
habits of life of the Aryans was arrived at, we take one or 
two of the words in the paragraph above on that subject. # 
y/ mis (to steal). Sanskrit mu ska (a mouse); Persian, 
mush; Greek, pvt ; Latin, mus; Russian, mulsh; German, 
maus; Anglo-Saxon, mii*; English, mouse. 

y/ swaii. Sanskrit, svri (to kill); German, schicirt, 
sword; Icelandic, sverd; Anglo-Saxon, siccard; English, 
sword. 

It is needless to extend the list further. The reader 
is referred for the latest details on the whole of this most 
interesting subject to the works of Max Muller (“Oxford 
Essays,” 1*50 ; “Lectures on Language,” 1804, &c.) ; 
Whitney (‘‘Growth of Language” Loud. 1882); and to 
Professor Shouts’ unrivalled “Etymological Dictionary" 
(Oxford, 1882), the standard work on English etymology. 
See also the articles Giumm’s Law, Language, &c. 

ARYTE NOID CARTILAGES, the principal agent 
in the production of the voice. A blast of air between two 
parallel stretched elastic membranes almost touching by 
their edges, such that they can vibrate under its current, 
will produco a musical tone. Thus babies “ trill ” the lips ; 
anil thus also all trumpets, horns, and other brass instru- 
ments are played. The long tnbo of these instruments 
selects from the irregular vibrations of the trilling lips 
those whiclftiro harmonics of its prime tone, and a musical 
sound is produced. On this principle is the human larynx j 
(throat) constructed. The elastic vocal chords arc the j 
membranous bodies lying horizontally, or uearly so, across 
the top of tho windpipe ; the lungs supply the current of 
air, tho mouth and throat form a controlling cavity or 
tube. If, therefore, an apparatus can be devised which can 
instantly stretch tho membranes to any required tension, 
which can vary tho pressure of wind to the greatest nicety, 
and which can alter with ease to almost any shape and 
capacity tho form of the controlling cavity, a musical 
instrument more complete than any other in the world will 
have been produced. 

To sing perfectly wo mast bo able to express each 
minutest shade of vowel-tone, of pitch, of force, of quality 
—desiderata whereof somo aro to be found in ouo musical 


instrument and some, in another. The marvellous instru- 
ment which combines the whole is the human voice . 

It has been mentioned that membrane*, in order to pro- 
duce musical tones when blown through, must be tense, 
and with their edges close together, i he tension of tho 
membranous Vocal chords is produced by the drawing down 
of the thyroid cartilage (the so-called ■■ Adam’s apple” in 
the throat), tho operation of which may bo roughly illus- 
trated by the following diagiain, where a stands for the ’ 

Fig. 1. 
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arytenoid cartilage, t n for the thyroid, and c fur the vocal 
chords. It is evident that if n be pulled down to the posi- 
tion n', the chord c will he greatly stretched. Ttie thyroid 
cartilage is not in nature connected with the aryVnoid, but 
both cartilages are connected with the \ocal chords, the 
thyroid in front and the arytenoid behind. 

The thyroid Is like a V, or a chicken’s " merry-thought ” 
in plan, both the vocal fin rds being fixed in the angle of 
it (the ** Adam’s apple ’) at nearly the same point. The 
two arytenoiu > ..tilagcs are symmetrical horned bodies 
placed one on c. eh bide towards the buck of the throat, 
between the di\ urging sides of the thyroid. They are very 
freely articulated with their support (which may he roughly 
described as the top ring of the wind] ape), so tl.at by suit- 
able muscles they may be easily dr.iwi > nearer together or 
wider apart; and each of them carries attached to it the 
hinder end of one of the nearly horizontal vocal chords. 
It is evident, therefore, that the vocal chords (that is. the 
inner edges of them) may he compared to a pair of com- 
passes, the forward ends always clns>e. the hinder ends 
capable of various degrees of divergence. When we brcqjhc 
quietly, tho two arytenoid cartilages, and with them the 
hinder ends of the vocal chords, are somewhat separated, 
so that the breath may pass freely and quietly, and the 
vocal chords lie in a naruiw V shape, the point forward. 
If a deep hi oath is to be diawn, the opening between the 
arytenoids is made greater by the pull of the lnnseles act- 
ing oil the outside (the crieo-ary tenoids), and the vocal 
chords now lie in a wide V. But if a musical tone ip to 
be produced, the chords arc stretched in the in-muer shown 
in lig. 1, by the depression of the thyroid cartilage ; and 


Fig. 2. 
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Ordinary position. Deep Breathing. Wctl. 

Diagram of the Vocal Chords. 

then, being now ten*e, their hinder ends are liiado to 
approach till they form a narrow slit, almost closing tho 
opening of the throat bv means of tho arytenoid nmsclc, 
which draws together the horns of the. arytenoid cartilages. 

The above diagram (tig. 2) will perhaps make the action 
clearer; t is tho point of anterior junction of the vocal chords 
in the V-like front angle of the thyroid cartilage, a A aro tho 
points of their posterior junction with tho right and left 
arytenoid cartilages. In whispering, the bieath docs not 
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pass between the vocal chords at all, hut through a small 
triangular orifice behind them — that is, between the ary- 
tenoid cartilages — the vocal chords being kept quite close. 

Seeing that accomplished singer.-, can make ten or fifteen 
Separate variations of pitrh in a semitone, the extraordinary 
delicacy of adjustment of which the an tenuid and thyroid 
cartilages are susceptible must always cause astonishment 
and admiration. Pinfessor Huxley (/* Physiology,” p. 199) 
1 considers it “ perhaps the most singular motor apparatus 
in the body.” 

It is perhaps well to mention that the so -railed ‘‘vocal 
chords” are not, pivpuh speaking, chord* at all, hut 
elastic cushions, u lu»se broad bases are fixed to the sides 
of the thin it (J:imix\ and whose sharp free edges are 
the parts producing the elleets which lute been treated 
of al*o\e. See You 1 .. Lunxx, Tim:<»in. 

AS, tlii* Roman unit of weight and value. The word 
means one. It is indeed the laientine (Jt.ilian-tircck) 
pronunciation of the liivik 1 i s\ one, and give-* us the 
French as *u d our own net. 

As a weight it meant pound, and was more often called 
libra ^the 4* of our 4* ... d. • «>i ' 1 e nui *• pound." 

being diiidcd into J*2 unco a division still 

preserved in our a mv weight 

As a coin th»‘ a* n«» ih.uht originally weighed a pound; 
and just a> the ••pound sttiling" is now made of a much 
more cnv. m. ut M/.e and w tight than tli»* original jhmuhI of 

i'At.Ii. r iiii i’ ?'.!•■* mu- tin>. ’1 ik in if »ti ill v 1 1 1 • rf|l { n v;i]u a ' 

bo it faicd also with th<* R< mail as or pouiul-eoin. The coins 
fd Sen’.ns Tnllnis. th«* lirst R >m.m who held a mint, were 
stamped with soim anim ir. hu’l. ram. «£c. (/•ecu*. Latin), 
whem.e the Roman name for money, peruuin. A later 
coinage shows upon the as tin- figuie of the two-faced god 
Janus ..hi- Mih ..jiil the plow of a ship on tin* otlnr- a 
coin figuiid i*i the *.]/.»* of the -niginal in 0 >ins, Phite III. 
Hene** the .iiaitiit Roman form fm “pitch ainl toss." 
fiau Ming yutiis in bygone (enturiis said not “head or 
tail." but ■’ i iplt.i aat n.nim" (heads or ship). 

The was at fiist i.k pr«-b.iM\ in imitation of Rtrus- 
can coin-. In the Bnti«h Mi.si-um there are c v« n four 
untied t- gell.er, as th. v were taken from the mould or 
matiix. in which in n:\ w. ie inM: at once. Ill most of the 
copits of the tarly or east as pit m ned in our (abim-ts. the 
edge fchows i«i- ntly whuc th»y were serend from each 
ether, and whi.r»* the pine at 1 1:»* month of the mould was 
cut oiT. Fiom h« .i.g cast it will be judged that they aic 
not \trv c«-mcll% -ui«l. As the as fdl in weight it was 
not cast, but -trui k. 

According fn Pimy the as c.»ntiuued of its original 
weight till the first I’uiii.: War. when, the treasury being 
exhausted, it was all at one** reduced to two ounces. This, 
how-i ver. is iuip:obaM< . and is confuted by the coins them- 
seht-s. sii.fo we iuid tie m of nil weights, from the pound 
downward to Pilin't two ounc -. fine or two of the pieces 
which rcirialii might i >• n imply that the decrease was quite 
slow, to #i« n, to t' n, to niic , Ale.; hut it is to U* observed 
that rdther the jct its p.ut.-i wrr»* ever correctly ad- 
justed as to size, so that only the marks upon them, not 
their com pantile magnitude, distinguish the diiisioiis. 
The miJdh* of the tir-t Runic War bring about is.r. 250, 
would l** the time of the nduetiovi of the as to two ounces, 
BUpjKising Pliny to lw correct. 

He adds that in the sicond Punic War, when Q. Fabius 
wan dictator, and the Romans were pressed by Hannibal, 
the as was further reduced to one ounce. This event is 
oMj'iUd to it.r. 21 h, By the Papirian law the as was 
final lv reduced to half an ounce. J lilts weight continued 
till 1 'iiny's time and long after. 

Ihe a** had several coined divisions. The semis, half 
the as. or mx unriae, was of various types, but always 
marked with an S. 'i he quincunx, the division of five 


ounces or portions of the as, is of very rare occurrence. 
All the other portions exist in the collection of the 
British Museum ; but the quincunx, it is believed, exists 
iu no cabinet at present in this country. The triens 
was the third of the as, or piece of four unci*. The 
quadrans was the fourth of the ns, or piece of three 
unci*. The sextans waa^thc sixth of the as, or°piccc of 
two ounces. The nncia was the twelfth of the as, or 
piece of one ounce. These divisions were marked on both 
sides with four, threo, two, and one globules respectively 
to indicate their value. 

As the as fell in weight, larger denominations of 
coins were struck, Waring names relativo to it. The as 
was latterly marked I. The dupondins , or double as, 
was marked II.; the trtssis. III.; the qaadrusti* % IV. 
There were even decusses , or pieces of ten, in cupper, 
Him ked X. 

The word as being “ unit.” was used not only for weight 
and \alue, hut for all possible measures — as, for instance, 
of length, surface and capacity, interest, leases and agree- 
ment's, &c. Thus asses usura meant 12 per cent.; qnin- 
enures, 5 per cent., &e. 

ASAFfETIDA is a gum-resin, obtained from the roots 
of the Xarthex asafutida , a perennial uinbolliferou-. plant 
growing in Persia, Bokhara, and Beloochistnii. In its 
recent and purest state it is white and transparent, hut 
by exposure to the air it becomes of a clear brown colour, 
sometimes verging to red or violet, and of n waxy appear- 
ance. The inferior sort is dark-brown, of a dull fatty appear- 
ance. viscid, and greasy; it is called nsafmtida in musses. 
The smell of asafietida is pern-tinting, \ cry disagreeable, 
and lasts some time. The taste is hitter, unpleasantly 
aromatic, of an alliaceous or gurlic-like character. 

As a.snffjctida nets on the human system as a stimulant, 
more especially of the nerves of the elust ami abdomen, it 
also influences, like all gum-resins, the vessels distributed 
on the lower portion of the abdomen or the peliis. 

It is very valuable as an antispasimKlie, und in ease of 
weak digestion, hysteria, colie, asthma, and hooping-cough. 
It is employed externally as a counter-irritant. In case s of 
organic disease of the heart, especially enlargement, and in 
fulness or congestion of the brain or spinal chord, or in any 
disease of these, asafeetida is improper. 

ASAM. See Assam. 

ASAPH, ST* a city in Wales, which, like that of 
Llandaff, is in fact only a ullage, the imputation in 1H81 
having been only 1900. It is situated near the western 
extremity of Flintshire, on the slope of a hill between the 
rivers Klwy on the W. and Clwyd on the E. The cathedral, 
erected in 1480, crowns the summit of the hill. It consists 
of a nave with aisles, choir without aisles, transepts, and 
central lower, and is ono of the smallest of the cathedrals 
of England and Wales. The entire length from W. to E. 
is 178 feet. The architecture is generally of the style called 
Decorated English. The cathedral was thoroughly restored 
in 1 870-75, at an expense of XI 0,000. The bLImp's palace 
and the deanery were rebuilt about 1833. The cathedral 
is poor in monumental antiquities. 

The diocese of St. Asaph comprehends nearly the whole 
of North Wales, including Denbighshire, tho greater por- 
tion of Montgomeryshire, and parts of Caernarvonshire, 
Merionethshire, Flintshire, and Shropshire. The number 
of benefices in the diocese is 149, of which 121 are in the 
patronage of the bishop. The annual income of tho Bishop 
of St. Asaph is X4200. 

St Asaph is a parliamentary Jwrongh contributory to the 
Flint district. 

AS'A&UH, a genua of plants belonging to the family of 
the Arv NTO hociiTACKiis. The A sarum europanm is known 
by having two obtuse kidney-shaped leaves on enrli stem* 
It is a perennial plant, found in woods in different parts of 
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Britain. Thc § n>ot, which is* employed under the name of j 
Amrnhacra , oontsiins a camphor-like principle, and a hitter , 
principle, called asarin, which is combined with gallic acid. ■ 
To thebe it is indebted for its action on tho human system. , 
Taken into the stomach in a state of \ery fine powder, it ■ 
causos^vomiting; in coarser powder it generally purges. It ( 
was frn !..;■! ly employed as nil emetic instead of ipecacuanha, 
hut from tho violence of its effects it is now properly- 
laid aside in medical practice; it is still, however, used in 
vctciinniy medicine to produce vomiting and purging. The 1 
line powder applied to the nostrils causes sneezing, and a j 
flow of mucus from the membrane which lines the nostrils. 
A’nearly allied species is the Asaruni canwltHxe, a native of 
Canada, which is a stimulant and diaphoretic. It is also 
called Wild-ginger, and is used as a spice, being of a warm 
aromatic natuie. 

ASBES TOS or ASBES'TUS is a variety of tbe amphi- 
bolic minerals actmohte, &< k ., which occur in 

long capillary crystals, placed bide by side in parallel 
position, ami thus give riso to a flbioiis ma>s. Those 
varieties the fibics ot which are very delicate and regularly 
arranged are called amianthus, a Greek term signifying 
unpolluted, unstained. Of the finest kinds, the individual 
crystals an* readily separated from each other, are very 
flexible ami elastic, and have a white or greenish colour, 
with a line silky- lustre. '1 hough a single lihre is readily- 
fused into a white enamel, in mass it is capable of resisting 
the ordinary flame, so that when woven it product's a liu— 
pi oof doth. those varieties in which liu* civstals are, 
coaiser, with scarcely anv flexibility, are called common 
asbestos. It is gemaally of a dull green, and sometimes a 
pearly lustre, and i cuddy fu-es heiow the blowpipe flame. 
It occurs more frequently than the amianthus, or tine|' 
kind, and is usually found in veins traversing seipeiitine. 
There are three other varieties — kiimvii by the name of 
mountain feather, mountain wood, and mountain cork — 
which ditlcr from the common asbestos by the fibres 
interlaciijg each other. 

The word , is hettas is (ireek for lmconsumahle. The 
ancients used it as a cloth to shroud their dead before 
placing them upon tho funeral pile. They were thus 
enabled t «» collect the ashes for preservation in urns. They 
also used it m their temples as a wick to maintain per- 
petual lire. 

ASCALON, a town of Palestine, oil the shore of the 
Mediterranean, about 12 miles X. of (iaza, was one of the 
“fenced cities" of the Philistines, hut shortly after the 
death of .loslma it fell into the hands of the tribe of 
Judah; il was aftcnvaids successively under the Assyrians, 
Persians, (necks, and Homans. 

1 In re was a celebrated temple of the Heavenly Venus 
at Ascalon. which Herodotus (i. 105) mentions as having 
been plundered hv tho Scythians, fiJO i».r. Forty granite 
minimis, belonging to an ancient (Ireek temple, are still 
binding, with marble capitals and frie/os. There are 
.ib«i the remains of a Homan amphitheatre. In the earlv 
ages of Christianity Ascalon became an episcopal see, and 
it was one of the strongholds of the Crusaders. On the 
plaiiuvd Aseulou :i celebrated battle was fought between 
the Ci li-aders under (lodfrey do Bouillon and the Saracens 
under the Vi/.ier of Egypt. 

The fortifications were destroyed by- Saladin in the 
twelfth icntury, and the site of tho ancient city is now- 
little more than a desolate heap of ruins. Herod the Great 
was a native of Ascalon. At a short distance to tho 
noitliWHid, 31 miles W.S.W. of Jerusalein, is tho port 
for the small vessels that trade along its coast. 

ASCANIUS, sou of .Eneas and Creusa. According to 
Virgil (.Kneiil) he accompanied his father to Italy upon 
the fall of Troy. After the death of An leas, A scan ins left 
the town which he had built, and called, after his Italian 
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wife, Lavinium; and, guided by portents, founded Alba 
Longa, on a ridge of the hills, 15 miles to the south-east 
of Home. Ju time the *• Long White City," straggling along 
its narrow ledge of land, bounded .aid protected by the pre- 
cipices which still mark its pir-itiou :it A 1 ha no, became the 
capital of Latiurn, and the national wiirship was held in 
that temple of Jupiter at the summit of tin* Alban Mount 
whose site may yet he traced, and w|i.,>.- line pillars the 
mrdkcval monks haiharouslv built into the walls of their 
convent. Ascanins was fallowed by Silvia-. *-oii of .Fin as 
and Lavinia. and the t vv «*lfth succeeding SiIvmi*» \mi» father 
of Romulus and Remus, founders of Rome. 

Ascanins was called lulus as a Imy, from tin* down 
(<ir. innlus) on his chock; and the gn-.it Julian gins at 
Rome, to whit h belonged the famous li< tutor ( C.iins Julius 
Cscsar), pietended to derive it-rlf directly from him. 

ASCA'RIDES. See Enio/ha. 

ASCARIS is a genus of parasitic worms belonging to 
the order Nl.W \TOI»A, the cll.ss X I- MA’l LLMI.N I II V. 1 lje-e 
little parasites have a long thread like cylindrical bodv. 
No special org.ias of respiration m cirr illation are futind. 
The sexes are distinct; tlie males aie sunlhrthan the 
females, and much rarer. 

One speties of these animals, As/nri* lumhrir* ah s, nr 
common roundworm, is a parasite «»n man. taking up its 
quaitcis in the intestines. J he young are probably* trans- 
ferred to tin* human “lrnst" from minute insects accidentally 
swallow ( <1. or fiom impute water. I ho woim is att-n lied to 
the intestines by ire ms of it-, month, wlm li spreads out into 
a broad circular sc within which a -mall tube may lie 
protruded. 

'1 he Asraris uiymeenoM ini * . s the lungs of the frog. 
It is remarkable that one g< m ration is pafisitie and 
the succeeding one tree. On this poiiH lhistian gives the 
result of Mi-i-znikow’s observations thus : — “ The young of 
this animal become real free ucmntoids ; for after passing 
from the intestine of the frog into damp earth or mud, they 
grow- rapidly, and actually develop, in the course of a few 
days, whilst still in this external medium, into sexually 
mature animals. Young, dilleiiug smnsvli i: i -i extend 
cliar.ietc; s fiom their panuts. are m«oh piodiued by tin m. 
and these itt tin merely i eeitain stage of development 
whilst in the moist earth, arriving at s.-md maturity i lily 
aftet they have become parasites, ami aie » n scone ed in the 
lung of the frog." 

ASCEN SION DAY, a festival of tin- Christian * lmreh, 
oil which til** jiM-ensiou of our Lord is believed by smite 
authors to have been o ]el*i ited from the vi sy tir-t eenfurv 
of the ('hiLtian ei a. It has been held loi ages ,m the 
Thursday n« \t hut one preceding Whitsunday. (Brady's 
“ Claris Calendaria," vol. i. p. 3J7.) It is also called Hot y 
l'h urs( lay. 

it was on this day that in am ion: times the minister 
of even parish, accompanied by his ehuuliwardeiis and 
parishioner*, "as accustomed to go : .mud tho limits of his 
distiict, to deprecate the vengeance of (led, to beg a blessing 
oil the flints of the field, and to preserve the rights and 
boundaries of the parish. The week in whuh Ascension 
Day oeem.s in usually called Rogation W«\k. iuun the Ho- 
| gat ions or Litanies used in the pcrnnihiil.it mils, • 

1 ASCEN SION ISLAND lies in the South Atlantic, 
between Africa and Brazil. It is mile* N.W. of St, 
Helena, and 1 150 fn-in the coast of Africa. It is 7| 
miles long, and t> wide. The Hand is of volcanic origin, 
and presents a surface of conical hills from 2<‘0 to 300 
feet in height, some of them with craters. At the eastern 
p:y t of the island is a double -peaked mountain 2S18 feet 
high, which from its comparatively verdant appearance has 
obtained tho name of Green Mountain. Tho whole island 
is of a desolate character, with a vast quantity of rocks 
lying upon each other, with great chasms between them, 
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nnd strewed with scoria?, pumice, and other volcanic sub- 
stances. 

The island was dUeoxnvd in 1501, and doiives its name 
from haxing been ''ten on Ascension Day. It was then 
entirely ban en and uninhabited. It was lung supposed to 
be without fie>h water, but springs weie afterwards dis- 
cox eivd. 

In IS 15, during the confinement of Napoleon at St. 

9 Hili-ui, the Hriti'di goxommuiit took p.i"*'«"»'.n,n of Asoeii- 
si« n I-l.uul a> a military station. In l.^-I the establish- 
ment was increased, and in consequence of the exertions 
of th- 1 guTisi'ii, great improvements were made in the 
resomeo-. natural and artitiei il. of the island. Hoads were 
const’ ;kt'd, and pipes laid down to c.inuy the water from 
the splines to tin* fort, iu ii* whieh a large tank was 
exeu\ .ted, capible of containing 1700 tun*. The island 
v ntams some guinea-tow 1. partridges, pigeon**. and rabbits 
impoiti d from the Cape of Good Hope, and al-o a few sheep 
and cattle. The cn.Ms abound with a xuiiitv of fish of 
excellent quality; and quantities of turtle and turtle eggs 
are taki u <n th** shares of the Nl md during the season. 
European veg* tiM,.N are i xteiisixely eulti\ated. The air 
is thar and light, and the climate leiiuikabh tn.dthy. 
The am borage is safe, but a heavy surge rolls on the 
bead., which s« :m times interrupts tie* communication with 
the sb> io (• r da\ s together. Theie is no legular tide, ami 
the ii— and fall is very trifling. The island is mixv used 
a- a x I. !t; iliing station and Im-pit il for lo r Majesty's vcs-ds 
on th ■ \\\?t Afiiean st iLion. Mith the oiliei.il medical 
rip- * ! « ti the stato of the n ivv for ^76 was gi\eii a \eiy 
ei heii'ixe ao-amt of tl’e natural history. Xc.. of 
A- :*-!>. a : bat by far th** most inti resting descriji- 

t ( i it-Is ”.>i\ Mouth*. iu A- • n*i* n." by Mr-, Gill 

t,h- ■ d ■».. !>7lO. ; 

ASCENSION, RIGHT. S .* Ri«.nr A-( i.NMn 

ASCET ICS Mir. «w(»7'iQ a term ap;.h. d to pugilisK 

wri stiiis. ami i th* i" athletes, .mo i.g the .nuimt Greeks, 
w ». j j..i .1 th'i/'-h-s by ah-t! i.u* th* ir rnmluN: 

- • . t ; y th'-t- ::u v. o, , .a-ml-d t>>.ill who piactiseii tin* 

?■ -^.ity of \ lit Lie. wl,,i'. aa.oi.j tie I*\ t it I'.mic.ui and Stoie 
p - | h» r- w t s edit . fH.'.tjt i' A i> ii-i»t«d in du-tltv. 
}. i* 1 : . itehirg-. f i- f -. a al r«*t i« a nt. Tii** t« im tisi-il 
i* t iatti r s, ] 1 1 — * I i'll i t: ■ (. i.ii-tiau < hmi ii. and 

* . i \ » uli in it 'i lii.ston. 
I: • Md i.f.i’s u. d by Gi« • J: , th- b< II* f ii.nl bn n «-nti rta'm d 
th 1 L Al .. att* r W.»> To b- fi.aml tie might of i \ il. and that 
r.i its. i ug a o.mph \ n .tun . wbidi included both 
in aid spiiit. ("Hid only i i-* to tries huppim r-s by sub- 
«i • , ( g tie b* dy for tb» ( \alt l! 1* >;i of the *#,iil. Tlu* .Jews 
during th' ir stay in iS.ibylnn imbibed many of the ideas of 
ti.i-.r (i n juf ror-, ami *■<„ a aft**r fair leturn these found 
expie-.-ii.ji in t'\* a-, etie j.rai tiees of tin- Phan*- ee* and the 
11--*, • '. Ciufn ii <1 with t.b*; n.oiMmiis sctMiality of the 
heat;., u w i.' id, t i«r ifitup'd witli th- n* w te.w biirg ioiic* rn- 
ing the I.ji b‘ j a, A ti.- pi' s**n:. aim «ir iwing its id* a** both 
frai. ti,» traditions of the .!• ■» aid the philosophical 
t*.i'U.ngs of ti.« fire, k .tlu* pr.uta i -*of abst in-m-e, » -li- 
b.i'-x . po\iTt;. . and p* n i;.«e *-0011 j,i ,i ;i g- up among tin* early 
('hii-.thiii- . ad li'-iarn** part of th- t ailnng of the chnith. 
Early in .V* .second c-ntury tie* notion gained ground that 
whil-* the ordinary conditions of life would suffice for the 
majority, those who d* d to attain to -p* u.il holiness here 
and -pciial happim heiiafter inii't seek it by the path of 
ascetic i-srii. and must renounce marriage uud society, the 
ij'H of meat and wine.ai.il praitm** penance. failing, prayer, 
ami r oatemplat Ion. Sndi ideas 1-d to the inert ideations 
en lured by Paul of 'J l.-be-, St. Anthony, and St. Simeon 
St} lit* and ga\- ri'O to the \arious fonris of uionasticisni. 
The* & o’g.'d/id *.\ stems of as< -tie ism lumpy a large spare 
in the hi-toiy of the* clmrdi. They exercised va»t iufluenre 
over both doctriiu. 1 and practice; hut Protcutantiam, by 


reviving the Pauliue doctrine of justification by faith, broke- 
off with numasticism for e\er. The practice still Mir\iu*.s, 
howe\er, iu the Chureh of Home, which also enjoins fasting 
and penance, and enforces celibacy upon the clergy. The 
tendency to asceticism has also remained witli those who 
embraced the Unformed Faith, and in tho rise of Puritanism, 
the practices of the Quakers, Moravians, early Methodists, 
and modern Shakers, wc see evidences of the deep-seated 
tendency towards asceticism wliicli c si ** t - iu himiaii liatun* 
when st fixing to attain a high religious life. 

ASCHAF FENBURG, a town iu tin* kingdom of 
Havana, delightfully situated on the Main, 25 miles S.M. 
of Frankfort. It is surrounded by walls 011 all sides but, 
that towards the river, is irregularly built, ami the sheets 
are mostly narrow, steep, and crooked. The .JolianiiMmrg 
is a handsome palace, forming a large and regular squ ne, 
with towers to eaeh'face. It stands on the highest ground 
iu the town, close to the hanks of the Main. Attached 
to it are a library, pictuie-galleiy, cabinet of engrax iugs, 
collection of ecclesiastical rarities, and a sours of models in 
cork of ancient temples and ruins. The immediate vicinity 
of the pal.ieo abounds in picturesque scenery. 'Hie old 
Gothic* collegiate church, which contains several tine tombs, 
tlie massive buildings of the ancient university, the foimer 
mansion of the Teutonic older, and the toxvii-lmll. are all 
dcscning of inspection. Thou* are eight churches, a hcrum. 
gymnasium, ecclesiastical semiii ny, and other school-. The 
town has hem noted fur centuries for the excellence of its 
educational establishments. It has a tiade in wood, 
building stone, tobacco, and wine, and its colouied pnpeis 
are well known. In lMJfi the Pnis-dans inflicted a sex ere 
defeat on the Austrians in the neighbourhood of Asrhailen- 
burg. and took 2000 prison.*! s> 1 he jiopulatiim ut tin* town 
m wan 12,152. 

AS CHAM, ROGER, tlm famous " M hok-ni.i d.i ” 
of Queen Elizabeth, was born iu 1515, at hiiby W i^ke, 
mar North Allerton, in Yorksbiie. His father was house- 
steward in the family of Scroopi*. linger, bis tliinl smi, 
\x .is leciixfil into tin* family of Sir Anthony W ingli-ld, xxlio 
fouuiiitted his education, xv it b that of his own •'Oils, t «» a 
tut<r of the name of Homl; and in 1550 placed him at 
St. .Mill's College, (Auuhtidge. 

lie took his haelieloi's degree iu Fcbru.iiy, 1551. .md mi 
the 2*‘»rd of March following xvas chosen fi lloxv ot bis e-.l 
lege. Asebaiu had b-eli educate*! in the doctrines of tin* 
Hoinkdi Clmrch, but be entered into the controversies ot tin? 
day, and became a Protestant. He became 51. A. in 1557, 
in his twenty- first year, and commenced to act as tutor. In 
1511 he xva.s chosen university orator, iu which capacity 
he wrote the University Letters to the king, and to the great 
men at court. Ill 1518, upon Gruulnl's death. Avium xxas 
appointed to instruct the Lady Elizabeth iu the learned 
languages — a duty which he discharged for two u-ns, but 
at length took mch a distaste to some persons in tin* Lady 
Elizabeth's family that he l«*ft her a little abruptly, and 
returned to Cambridge. • 

Oil tlm death of Queen Mary, in 1558, liaxing prexiously 
been reconciled to the Lady Elizabeth, now queen, lie was 
constantly at court, fully employed in his two ufHtnes om* 
of secretary for the Latin tongue, and the other of tutor to 
her Majesty in the learned languages. In 1559 Elizabeth 
gave him the prebend of VVestwang, in the church of York. 
He died 80th of December, 1508, nnd was interred iu tin* 
< 'liureli of »St. Sepulchre, near Newgate. 

There are three books of Latin epistles nnd poems by 
Am - ham. His English works were published by tin* H«*v. 
James Hennct, 4to (London, 1767), with a Life of Ascham 
prefixed by Dr. Johnson. The best edition is that by 
H-x'. Dr. Giles (London, 1H65). 

Tho fame of Roger Aschain rests on his “ Seholemaster," 
which so great an authority as Dr. Johnson declared “con- 
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tains, perhaps the best advice that was eveur given for the 
study of languages.” And eminent classical scholars of 
our day, Mich as Mr. George Long and Mr. Mayor, aro not 
wanting in assertions that 44 tho * Scholcm&stur ’ sets forth 
the only sound method of acquiring a dead language.” When 
we iijrpiire into Aseham’s method wc find it is simplicity 
itself. The child having learnt some rudiments of grammar, 
the teacher is to take a book, say 44 Tully’s Epistles” (Eliza- 
bethans generally called M. Tullius Cicero by his Gentile 
name Tullius) ; “ and first, lot him teach the child, cheer- 
fully and plainly, the cause and matter of tho letter ” (as 
we should say, of the epistle), 44 then let him construo it into 
English so oft ns the child may easily carry away the 
understanding of it ; lastly, parse it over perfectly. This 
done, then let the child by and by both construo and parse 
it over again, so that it may appear that tho child doubteth 
in nothing that his master has taught him before. After 
this, the child must take a paper book; and sitting in 
some place w here no man shall prompt him, by himself, let 
him translate into English his former lesson. Then show- 
ing it t<> his master, let tho master take from him his 
Latin hook, and pausing an hour at tho least, then let the 
child tianslatc his own English into Latin again in another 
paper hook. When the child hringeth it turned into Latin, 
the master must compare it with Tully’s book, and lay 
them both together; and where the child doth well, praise 
him — where amiss, point out why Tully’s use is better.” 

The delightful quaintnoss of the language of this fine 
old ** worthy" lends an additional charm to the keen per- 
ception of the true method of acquiring a foreign tongue 
hero set forth. And in another place, after quoting the 
instance of Dion Priissani*, who “came to great learning 
and utterance *’ by reading and following only two books, 
the 4 * Pineda *’ and " Do Falsa Legatione,” he goes on: — 
“And a better and nearer example herein maybe our most 
noble queen, Elizabeth; who nc\er took yet Greek nor 
Latin grammar in her hand after the first declining of a 
noun mid a mb; but only by this double translating of 
Demosthenes and Isocrates, without missing, every fore- 
noon, and likewise some part of 'l’nllv every afternoon, for 
the space of a jear or two, hath attained to such a le.uly 
utterance of the Latin, and that with stub a judgment, a* 
there be few now in both universities or eUewhere in Eng- 
land that be in both tongues comparable with her Majesty." j 

The 1 1 nth of Ascham’s method need not blind ns to in* ' 
ability in concocting so sweetly sugared a compliment to 
the queen, and so delicate a boast of his own skill. The 
compliment is all the better for being a fact. 

ASCHERSLEBEN, a manufacturing city of Prussia, j 
in the government of Magdeburg, 5i» miles by rail from I 
Leipzig, lies near tho continence of the Wipper and Kino, } 
:md on the banks of the last-mentioned river. It has six 
churches, three hospitals, a gymnasium, and orphan asylum. 
Ibet -root is very extensively grown in the neighbourhood, 
and largo quantities of sugar are made in the town. There ( 
arc also manufactories of woollens, linens, and machinery, j 
and some coal mines arc worked in the vicinity. Popu- 
lation, 17,500. 

AS'CI (Gr. nscos, a bag) arc cells occurring in certain 
fungi, which contain the spores or asexual reproductive 
bodies in their interior. These fungi form tho group called 
AscoMYcr.TK.s, and it is amongst these that modern 
botanists place the Lichens. Tho spores are generally 
eight in number in each ascus. 

ASCXD'XANS (Ascidioida, 44 sea-squirts,” &c.) form 
mi order of tho Tunic'ATA. In the young state they are 
like tadpoles, swimming ireely by menus of their long tails, 
and in some (Appendicularia) this form lasts throughout 
life. Tho adult Ascidian has been compared in shape to a 
double-necked jar, and to this resemblance it is indebted 
for its name (from Gr. askog, a wine-skiu), whilo the namo 


44 Sea-squirt ” has been given from the way in which water 
is forced through the openings at the 44 necks.” There are 
two skins, an outer and an inner, which are not joined 
together except at the openings. Tho outer Bkin varies in 
consistence from a jelly to leather or horn. It contains 
cellulose , a form of starch, which otherwise is almost con- 
fined to the vegetable world. The inner skin is largely 
composed of muscular fibre*, and it is liy 1 lie contraction 
of this tunic that water is forced out. The two openings 
are close together. The one through which the food passes 
leads into a “ respiratory sac,” which fills the greater part 
of the cavity of the body, communicating with it by means 
of several openings. I he intestine leads from the bottom 
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of the ii'pirat'TV Me Into the ai.d tlienci* bv 

means of tile “utii.iLl ambt r" «r vb>.u a, t«* tin* Mvud opm 
intr. There me n<» * llu* heait i* a simple ii.be with- 

out valves. The blond flows one way fora c ( rtain iitiinbi-r 
vd contractions, and then in lie* • ppnsite diroitmn. The 
nervous sv*tem is veiv simple. coiisiMing of a Mii, r !i' nerve 
knot (or yanylnUi) placed between the two «. pining*, 
together with nerve-fibres. The most interest ing in 

their strnetuiv is the presence of a rod-like h«.dv in the tail 
of the young forms, which is cnmparablo In the notochord 
of vertebrates. In vertebrates this i* almost always replaced 
in the adult forms by the bony avis know n ms the vertebral 
column, but in the Aseidi.ms thi* a v ul e. liumi is found 
only in the larval stage. It is in Asei.hans, thm. that 
evolutionists find the link joining vertebrates with inver- 
tebrates. 

Most of the specie* of the genus Asiidia are unsightly; 
but in some the inner coat is seen through the outer trans- 
parent coat to be of a beautiful orange or crimson. In tho 
genus Cynthia (Plate Asciwa, figs. -1, D), the tnimaks ar« 
usually embedded in sand, and held in position b) the 
agglutination to their outer coat of the surrounding grains 
cd sand. The Social Aseidians, c.y. Clavellina(figs. 5, t»), aro 
very small animals found on stones shells, and sea weed, 
adhering by numerous root-like projections of their outer 
tunic. They occur in groups of several individuals, each 
having its own heart, respiration, and system of nutrition, 
but fixed on peduncles or stalks that branch from a com- 
mon stem, through which tho blood circulates in opposite 
directions. They are such transparent and colourless 
animals that their internal structure cau be seen without 
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dissecting them. Of the Compound Asratians pood ex- 
amples are llotnllus (tig*. 7. M, Polydynum (tigs. 1*2-14), 
Synoiouni (tigs. to-1 7 ), Sigillma ( tii’ *«. 10, 11), Distoma 
(figs. l-:0. Tlic^e animal:* are associated with each other, 
their test.** heinp fused topether, so as to form a common 
mass in which they are imbedded in one or more p roups. 
They are lU't, li'iwrxci. connected with one another by any 
internal union, 'lhe l'vioMinas v,see woodcut) are com- 



r>r*.«..rna gig 

pound. but of bein:; fi.vd tlo v aie free and floating 

on the surface # f 1 1 .« frf.iii. 'lie- indi\id'ials <4 wbieh the 
apprepate m;i"» ;•» u- d f» boll*. yliiidfrfn 

2 to 11 hones km:.'. ,i half iie h to 'l indies in rirriim* 
fereii^**. fii.il open a? mu extremity only. The individuals 
compo-h j tlii-, i.,mmh flailing »yl.*nd»r amount in the 
rJn’r. I'; ( r» - t*» ‘*wm1 tie ir-.uid.-, forming in fact a 

numc rou** u \ < a# b i.ttb* iiifl.’iiak in its own cell, distinct, 


yet inseparably connected with its fellows. They arc 
arranged in wiiorls, each having two orifice^ one on the 
outside of the cylinder, the other on the inside. Hy means 
of cilia (minute hair-like tli lends) the water is made to 
pass from the exterior to the inteiior of the cylinder 
through the orifices, and the result is a general outflow 
from the open end of the cylinder, impelling it with the 
closed end foremost. The Hyrosomas are found in the 
warmer parts of the ocean, and at times are so abundant 
in the Mediterranean that they ha\e been found to clog tbo 
nets of the fishermen. Their delicate and transparent 
forms, and their elegant, tints of colour, render them beauti- 
ful objects as seen floating during the day on the tranquil 
bosom of the sea; but their splendid phosphorescent pro- 
perty, the brilliant light wbieh they give out at. night as 
they glide past the vessel, lm\e made them still more the 
objects of admiration to \o\agcrs and nutmalMs. 

ASCLEPIA'DEJE is an order of plants belonging to 
monopetalous l)irom.Ki»«»Ns. Among these it is known 
from all others that have a superior ovary, by the single 
character of its grains of pollen adbeiing together within a 
sort of bag, whkh occupies the whole of the inside «»f each 
eell of the anther. When the pollen falls out it sticks to 
glands of a peculiar diameter occupying the angles of the 
stigma. Independently id this circumstance, the anther 
ar.d stigma adhere firmly together; and the fruit is a \ery 
unions body, consisting of two carpels, wlfn li. when young, 
an* parallel to each other and united at the point, but when 
i ipe are both on the same plane, pointing in dilTmnt diicc- 
tmis, and shedding a huge quantity of seeds, the end of 
which terminates in long down. 

To this order the name of Aselepiadeat lias been given, 
in consequence of the genus Asdepias being the laig«st 
wliidi the order contains. It consists of shrubs ( ,r her- 
baceous plants abounding in an acrid and usually milky 
juice, and found in their greatest abundance 1 in tropical 
conn tries, but rarely in cold latitudes. At the (_\ipc of 
fiood Hope they form a singular stunted deformed \egcta- 
tinu, in the fonu of the leafless sun uleiit Stapelias (C.inioii- 
llowers). the flowers of winch are among the most betid 
piod ue I ions of the vegetable kingdom. A great many 
species of Asdepias inhabit North Ameiiea, and for their 
beauty are frequently cultivated in Europe, especially the 
orange- coloured . I srfepias tnbernsa . 'lheir roots are acrid 
and stimulating, and usually emetic. Their flow eis have 
curious horned processes added to the cniolln. Amongst, 
our most beautiful stow-plants are the Hoy .is and Me- 
phunotus of this order. 

ASCLEPIAS, a genus of plants, the type of the 
natural order AsCMCriAtiK.!:. Many of the species possess 
powerful medicinal qualities, and hence the imim* of the 
genus, from A'sculapiuu (Asclvpiti*), the god of medicine. 

The five petals are bent downwards towards the stalk ; 
within llicso there is another circle, the •‘coronet.” of 
fi>e boat-shaped processes, with a curved horn-like body 
projecting from cadi. • 

Asclr pi at decumbens lias the property (»f exciting per- 
spiration without perceptibly inn-easing the heat of tho 
body. In Virginia it is used in attacks of pleurisy.* Dr. 
■J. (libhons Hunt has shown, by experimenting iijxm 
Asdepias aster ins , wlmt wonderful adaptations exist in 
the flowers of various Asclepiadeic for cross-fertilization. 
The disagreeable odour seems to be peculiarly enticing to 
flies. Dr. Hunt found them eagerly applying their tongues 
to \arions parts of the flowers, and feeding on the exuded 
juices. Hut when a fly touched one of five black spots 
placed alternately with stamens, its probosds w r as seized 
by a structure like a rat-trap. If the fly was a small ono 
it died after struggling for some time, but a large powerful 
fly would carry ort* tho trap with a pair of pollen musses 
attached, part of which would cling to the stigma of the 
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next flower ^visited. Similar traps occur ill Asdepina 
cor nut I, Aa&epiaa inenrnata , and A adept as curattaavica . 

Asdvpina Sg vinca (Syrian swallow wort) is a native of 
Syria and J*-; r yj»t. The nectaries or leaflets of flic corona, 
like solin' other species of Aselopias, act as fly traps. The 
«f this plant is white, and contains a considerable 
quantity of caoutchouc. The seeds are covered with down, 
which it was at one time proposed to spin into texture for 
wearing apparel. It K however, liiuiu adapted for stuffing 
matt i esses and pillows. A fide pitta nirnasavictt (bastard 
ipecacuanha) is a native of Cuia^on, Kssequibo,and Tjinidad. 
Its roots aie fi ccpicntly sent to England as ipecacuanha. I 
The juice is anthelmintic and stvptic. The root diicd and 
powdered acts as an emetic, but not so efficaciously as tlio 
root of the true ipecacuanha ( Cvpftadia fpecanutnhd). 
The loots of A»ch pitta pvotijl rn are also emetic,. Aficlepitta 
tnbtvoan (tiihcious swallow-wort) is a native of North 
Ameiha. The roots are diaphoretic. Many other spme.i 
of tliis genus aie used as medicines where they grow. 

Some of lie m are handsome holder flowers, and worthy 


mythology. Wodan. the All-father; Thor, the Thunderer; 
Erigga, mother of the gods; Tyr, Hcimdul, and the other 
Ases, dwelt in shining Asgard (the yard is simply our 
| yftrdy or the first syllable of garden), the ‘‘place of the 
Ases ” or gods ; whiKt midway in the universe lay Midgard , 
the “midplace” or place of men ; ami bevond Jay L'tgard , 
j the“outerplace M or.lotunhcim(liomi-of .Totuns, evil-hearted 
I giants and monsters). '1 he home of the hejoes who died ir^ 
! battle, Wa mia i. i a, with its of m was also in Asgard. 

j III tin* twilight of the gods, the fated ilAf.wnoK (Giitter- 
daintncrung in German). they will lie judged for sins they 
have committed ; and they, the divine Ases, and their 
brilliant home Asgard me to pi-rMi in the last battle with 
the powers of evil. Hut not for ever: for on the plains 
of Ida the pm i tied gods will resemble, watching with 
delight n green and blooming pmitied earth wherein men 
| shall live in peace and goodness thenceforward. Dr. \V. 

I Wilgncr's “Asgard and the Gods "(trails. Maalovvnll. bond. 
1 ; Grimm's “Teutonic M \ thole gy” (tiuus. .Stall) brass, 

Loud. 1**3), 


of cultivation. They liirivc well in peat earth, or n light 
rich soil of am kind. They may be propagated by divid- 
ing tin- root in the spiing. or hv sowing the seed. 

ASCLE'PIUS. See vKsc I'l.vnn. 

AS'COLI PICE'NO ( Asrulum /Vcc/imw), a town in 
Itah, lvini'on the right hank of the Trout o. 53 miles S. 


ASH (Kiaxiniis) belongs to th«* ord* r (M r m r k. the 
(dive family. The dry. winged fruit is characteristic of the 
genus. 'I he trees belonging to this group inhabit various 
I parts (,f the more temperate regions of the nonln rn liemi- 
| .sphere, both in the < Md and New World, but ale unknown in 
i a wild state in the iku them. 


of Ancona, ainl lit miles from the San Bencdet to station on ! 
the r.iilw.iv fioni Amona to Jijiudisi. It is built on rising- ! 
ground, o\ ei looking a fine and feitile plain. Ascoli is the j 
seat of a In-hopi ic and the capital of a province. The cat he- j 
dial is .s lid to have been built by Constantine on the site of 
a temple of I lei rule". The population in 1H82 was 23,225. 

ASCOMYCETES aie those: Frxm in which the spores 
aie foinied in the infeiior of asci. This group includes the 
Sac c’li \i:oMYc i s (onc-eelled microscopic plants causing 
fci mentation, t.g. yeast"), TriiKltAcK.E (truffles, &c.), 
I*yi:i.x<»m\( i/i i > (to which belongs the ergot -fungus of 
wheaf), DisrnMVc l.ii-.s (among which arc the esculent 
linn el. ami the numerous species of peziza, so well known 
for tlieii beauty of form and brilliancy of colour). Most I 
cn ptogamic botanists of the present day also place Linn.vs 
amongst the Asmuivcctes, considering that they are fungi 
pai.tsilic upon algic. Sec Asci. 

AS COT, a v iil.igc in the county of Berks, 6 miles S.W. of 
Windsor, and 23 from Izmdou by South-western Railway, is 
only noticeable as the place where an important race-meeting 
is held every ) ear, two weeks after the Kpsoin summer races, 
and which always attracts a large and fashionable attend- 
ance. The races were founded by the Duke of Cumberland, 
uncle of George III. The course is one of the finest in the 
kingdom, and is only (Jfi yards less than 2 miles in length. 

ASEER'GHUR or ASIRGARH, a town and fortress 
in the presidency of Bombay, is situated about 15 miles 
N. by E. from the town of Burhaunpoor, and 7 miles from 
the station of Chandui, on the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway. *Asecrglmr was the capital of Candeisli when 
that province was subdued by the Emperor Akbar. The 
fort less crowns the top of u hill 750 feet high, and is 
abundantly supplied with water. Its importance ill the 
eyes of the natives may he estimated from the fact that it 
was considered as the key of the Deccan. It surrendered, 
however, without much resistance to a detachment of 
General Wellesley’s army, under Colonel Stevenson, in 180.1. 
On the conclusion of peace it was restored to Scindiu. It 
made a much better stand in lHltl against a besieging army 
of 20,000 men, under Generals Doveton and Malcolm; but 
was at length captured after sustaining a bombardment of 
sixteen da\s, with the loss of 213 men killed and wounded 
on the pit of the English. The town stands at the base 
of the hill whereon the foi tress is erected. 

ASGARD, the home of the ASES, the gods of Norse 


The common adi ( Froxintta txedatov') i-, one of the 
most useful of uiti lint Mi tries, on account of tin* excel- 
lence of its . : tough wood, and tin* r.ipiditv of its 
giovvth. In it appeal .nice. too. it is Mngulnily graceful 
fur an European tire, often i^emMiug. in It slender stems 
and thin airy foliage, tin* ac.ui.is of tropical region*.. The 
piineipal objection to the ash is tin* iujurv it* docs to the 
plants which gwvv in its ncighbuurlieod, l.v lapidly cx- 
iwuMing tin* soil. In cmisi queue" of this few plants will 
thrive or even grow vnym ,ir it: and hence th»* impropriety 
of the common piactice uf pi mting the ash in hedgerows. 
The extint of its roots may alvvavs be dM'uetly traced by 
the languor and paleiV" of tie* ip p> that *t r .pd near it. 

The piiucip.il varieties of tin* ash aiv — 1 . the tending 
aah . with all the chai.ictcrs of the common wild tree, 
except that the branches grow downwards instead of up- 
wards, so that, if grafted upon a lofty item, the head will 
soon reach the gn-und and form a n.ituial arbour: this 
is said to have originated an idcntally in a field at Gamlin- 
gav. in Camhridgcshiic ; 2, the tntii\-lmvitl tiah ; 3, the 
cuded-hared ttsh, with vtrvshcit stunted branches, and 
deep green crumpled leaves; >1. the tcnrUd ash: iitthis 
the stems me coveied over with a great number of little 
grayish-brown tubercles. 

Beside" these, the only European ash that deserves 
notice i" the Fra rinu*pnvrifolia m oi small leaved ash. Its 
foliage is much finer mid n.mowvr than in the common 
ash, the leaflets are narrow and finely serrated, the bark 
is niggl'd, the growth slow, ami instead of tin* toughness 
so cl iai aeteristie of the latter spaies, the lnanehcs are so 
biit tie as to be liable to constant in|iiry from high winds. 
It is, however, a veiv beautiful tiee. and for ornamental 
purposes, where si/e is no object, it should be planted, 
especially as a single tire. • 

Willi regard to the species of Ameiie sn .Mi, they are not 
well adapted to this climate, being in gmeral too ill pre- 
pared by onr short cold summers to W ,r our winters, and, 
moreover, iujmcd bv spiing fiosts ciicuuistmires much 
to he regretted, because some of the species prrvo very 
handsome trees. Fva.ritutfi nnnricatm is the vvhite 
American ash; Frn.rinus ptrinscius, the Mack ash; and 
Fraxinv* fiamhudfdia. the winter ash. 

The Ornuf Furopaa. or common manna ash. is a small 
round-liended tree, v\ itli leaves resembling those the 
common ash. In the summer, when the leaves are full 
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grown, the trees become ornamented with a profusion of 
white delicate blossoms, which give them a strikingly 
beautiful appearance. The species inhabits the southern 
parts of Europe, especially the wombs of Calabria and 
Apulia, and in those countries flowers* iu April. Ornu* 
rot mult' folia is universally distinguished as a second species 
of this genus, diilering in its leaves being much longer. 
Jn flowers it is much the same. It i*.i native of Calabria, 
and elsewhere in the south of Europe. 

Thr«o two plants are intonating :i» producing the sweet 
laxative substance known in the apothecaries 1 shops under 
the name of manna. It is a secretion from the leaves and 
branches, and is e.uwd by transverse cuts made deep into 
the bark. Doth species yield the substance, but that from 
Ornu* rot umli folia is of better quality than the other. 
The sweet nos* of this manna is due to a principle, named 
mannite, ditlering from sugar in not fermenting with water 
and yeast. 

ASH, MOUNTAIN (Purus aucupnvia ), is a well- 
known ornamental tree, with a graceful form, fragrant 
clusters of white flowers, ami Ioum- bunches of starlet 
berries. It is found wild all over Europe and in the north 
of Asia. A variety oeems with vrllovv berries. In North 
America it is n pir-cnted by a nnrly allied species. Pyrin t 
Aituricann, with 1 uge e"pprr-C"l<mivd berries, ami a third 
kind. Pyrin n\ iemcarpa. with very small scarlet fruit. 
The mountain a«h is the n wan tiv-* of tin* Seotih. whose 
boughs were suppoed to be a protection against wit< hcraft. 
It forms a hard) ami good stock on which to graft the 
pear tree, when it is do-i.-d to dwarf that spent**. The 
genus Pynrs hrlongs to the order Ib*^ \< k.k. 

ASHANTEE' or ASHANTI , a country of Western 
Africa, separated from the Ivni.n C<»v*t bv a tract of 
country inhabited b»the Fantees of from 4<M«» 50 miles 
in breadth. It lies between 5 and t»" N., and 0 to 4 ’ \\\. 
and comprises about s-pian* miles. The population 

cannot be stated with any degree of exactness. It lias 
been variously estimated at from l.OWj.OUU to 3.0^*0.000. 

The greater part of the country from the sea coast, :us 
far ip 50 c-r (JO mile?. to the north of Ox -massif, the capital 
of A»hant«*c. is still a thick forest, through which travelling 
is impossible, except along the paths or roads which have 
been made with great labour in different directions from 
the capital. Most of the towns and villages are on the line 
of borne of the rumls. 

Plantain and the yam form the chief article of food in 
Ashantee. lint corn. rice, sugar-cane, and a mucilaginous 
vegetable called eneruma, somewhat resembling asparagus, 
are also grown. The plantations are of considerable extent, 
and very neatly kept. The principal domesticated animals 
are cows, horses of a small breed, coats, and a species of 
hairy sheep. Among the wild animals with which the 
region abound* are lions, elephant <, In amas, wild hogs, 
deer, antelopes, rhinoceros^, and alligators. Reptiles are 
very numerous. Serpents of every size not only infest the 
woods and long grass, but the dwellings of the natives. 
•Scorpions are found as large as a brmill lobster. The 
insects are also very numerous, large, and venomous. 

The rainy season in Ashantee may be said to commence 
with the riAnfh of May, but the heaviest rains arc about 
from the middle of September to the end of the following 
month. In .some years there is little or no rain at all during 
tl.e usual season. 

The principal manufacture of the A shall tees is that of 
cotton cloth, which they weave on a loom worked by strings 
held between the toes, in w>b» of never more than 1 inches 
broad. SiJk is sometimes interwoven with the cotton. The 
cloths which they produce are often of great fineness of 
texture, and their colouring of the highest brilliancy. Tiny 
point tbeir patterns with a fowl’s feather. Another of the 
arts in which they have attained considerable excellence is I 


the manufacture of cai thenware. They als^i tan leather 
and work in iron, brass, and gold ; the latter metal is found 
both in mines aiul in particles washed down by the rains. 

The men of Axhuntec aro very well made. The women 
are iu general handsomer than those of Fantee. Among thn 
higher classes both sexes are remarkable for the cleanliness 
of their persons, but the lower orders are for the most part 
very dirty. 

The language of Ashantee lias an abundance of vowel 
sounds, few aspirates, and ntneli euphony. Their music is 
sweet, and animated. Among their musical instruments aro 
a flute made of a long hallow reed, with three holes; a lw»x 
called a sanko, the top of which is covered with an alliga- 
tor's or antelope’s skin, having a bridge risen over it, across 
which are extended eight strings; immense horns, made of 
elephant’s tusks; and an instrument soinewli.it like a bag- 
tape. They have also drums made of the trunks of trees 
hollowed out; and iu their martial eoneorts the noise is 
increased by the aid of castanets, gong-gongs, flat sticks, 
rattles, and brass pans. 

■ The government of Ashantee is a mixture of monarchy 
and military aristocracy. Polygamy is practised very 
extensively. Human sacrifices still prevail, but not to 
quite the same extent as futtncrly. The system i*, founded 
on the idea of piety towards parents and other relatives, 
the chiefs believing that a deceased person's rank in the 
next vvoi ]J will be measured by the number of attendants 
sent after him. Consequently on the dentil of the king or 
of any iiioiiiImt of the royal house, the ‘’custom” involves 
the sacrifice of a largo number of victims. 

The country between the (iohl Coast and Ashantee is 
occupied by the Fantecs, over wh«*m the English on the 
Gold Coast have for many jeais exercised a kind of pro- 
tectorate. On the other hand, the king of Ashantee never 
gave up his claim to domineer over the Fantei-s. ami to 
exact tribute from them — a claim founded chiefly on tin? 
right of conquest and general superiority. The Ashantee 
king also claimed certain privileges oil the coast. On thu 
departure of the Hutch in 187*2 he conceived that he was 
entitled to possession of the vacated forts, and tin* measures 
lie t«*ok to enforce his supposed right were the origin of the 
war of 1 87.4 -7 4. 

The first time the English were brought into collision, 
with the Ashnntees was in 1807, they having invaded and 
laid waste the Fantee territory, nnd advanced almost to the 
walls of Cnpe Coast Castle. In 1 H 1 7 a further invasion 
took place, which caused the greatest distress among the 
Fan fees ; and the British, having interfered to protect 
them, were themselves blockaded in the castle, and with 
such determination that the government found it necessary, 
in order to avert the imminent danger which threatened 
the place, to ndvnncc a large sum of money which the king 
of Ashantee had demanded from the Fantees; with this the 
invader was contented, and returned to Coomassie. Shortly 
after this (to tho English) somewhat humiliating close of 
hostilities an embassy was sent to Ashantee, •headed by 
Mr. Howdich. who succeeded in concluding a treaty of peace 
and commerce with this powerful African nation. 

In 1818 a British consul was appointed at Coomassie, 
the capital of Ashantee; and a new treaty opened increased 
means of intercourse between tho English and tho Ashan tecs 
— not without some opposition from tho African Company, 
however, who wished to retain the commerce of tho district 
in their own hands. The Company, the authorities lit Cape 
Coast, and the Fantees all threw obstacles iu the way of 
the treaty; and so little harmony existed that tho House 
of Commons resolved on transferring to the crown all the 
forts and possessions of the Company. This took ploco in 
1821, and in 1822 Sir Charles Macarthy, tho able governor 
of Sierra Leone, assumed tho administration. He, adopting 
a war policy, soon brought matters to a crisis. War was 
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declared by tjie Aslianteos, who immediately invaded our 
territory, aiuUit last, 21st January, 1821, on the banks of 
the Trail, took place the disastrous battle of Esinaeow or 
Assamacow. Sir (Charles Macartliy, though a bravo and 
able commander, underrated both the numbers and skill of 
his enemy. His force was a handful compared to the 
10,000 determined and well-directed foes by whom he was 
surrounded. His natixe allies speedily made off, and the 
brunt of the fight- devolved upon about 200 white men, 
who were attacked in flank and literally cut to pieces. 
Most of the office i'm were taken and at once beheaded, and 
tie* gallant Macartliy himself, bavin" been sex crely wounded, 
was captured and shared the same fate. Ilis heart was 
eaten by the chiefs, in order that they might obtain a .share 
of bis bravery, and his flesh dried and distributed to the 
chiefs of the Ashantee army, to act as charms. The neigh- 
hem hood of (’ape (’oast, Cattle and all the Fantce country, 
from January to July, was owinui with triumphant and 
now merciless Ashanlees, who spared no human life that 
fell into their hands, and thonuurhly devastated and depopu- 
lates! the country, More than once did they hem in the 
little garrison of ('ape (’oast C’.istle, until it well-nigh fell 
into their hands, nml ultimately it would ha\e done so but j 


while preparing, on the other side of the Prah, to march to 
Cooinassie, the lain set in, pestilence swooped down on tho 
little force, and it took wh it was left of it three months to 
make its way back to the coast, the whole matter being a 
dreary failure. 

An uneasy peace followed this unsatisfactory war, marked 
by two important political transactions which indirectly 
precipitated the struggle of 1x73-74. viz. our exchange of 
territory with the Hutch in 18fi7. and our assumption of 
the whole of the possessions of Holland nil the Hold Coast 
in 1872. Angry at our taking Elmina. which the* claimed 
for Ashantee, the, enemy crossed the Prah, and in Jammy 
1873 came sweeping e\er\ thing before them to within 
sight of Cape Coast C.vdle and El min a, and encamped 
within a short distance of the forts some . r ifi,O0M stu*:". 
They were held at hay for some lime by the bravery and 
tact of some marines, seamen, and negro troops, and tbc 
home government presently resolved to make war in 
such a manner as effectually to deter, if jK>^ible, the 
‘Ashantccs fynu ever again invading the protectorate. 
In September, 1873, Sii Garnet WoNcIev w.is dispatched 
with a large ."taff of selected officers to conduct the op •ra- 
tions, Led bv tlu-M* officers the native troops and West 


for the opportune arrival of the African corps. What British 
valour could not do, the deadly nature of the climate 
accoinplMied; and decimated by tbe ravages of small -pox, 
dvscnteiy, and starvation, the enemy was linally compelled 
to retire. 

\ittlr. certainly, bad happened in this wretched cam- 
paign to impress the A-hantees w ith any terror of the British 
arms, and it is not surprising to lind tln*m making a fresh 
incursion in 182(1. In September of that year a decisive 
victory was obtained by the English and their allies at the 
\ill.ige nf Duodowah, some twenty miles from Accra. The 
king withdrew what remained of his army, and retired 
to Cooinassie, where after many attempts at negotiation, 
extending through several years, peace was made in 1831, 
the kiftg sending one of bis sons to Cape Coast as a hostage, 
together with (KM) ounces of gold, as securities for future 
good conduct. 

Tbe Ashantocs, however, were by no means demoralized 
by their cheek, and their restless and predatory disposition 
taxed to the utmost the great abilities of Governor George 
Maclean, who was undoubtedly one of tbe ablest English- 
men who ever administered British authority in Western 
Africa. Not only was considerable patience necessary, but 
a bold front- and decisive action were often required to 
repel threatened invasions. In 18f>3 an Ashantee army 
of 20,000 men, without any declaration of war, crossed the 
Trail and invaded British territory. Colonel liil], the then 
governor of the Gold Coast, gathered his whole force of 
about 120 men, rallied to his support a large number of 
confederated chiefs and Fantccs, and with a battery of 
small guns made a bold dash for the Prah. Cutting his 
way through the bush he surprised and prepared to attack 
the Ashautees, previously giving them twenty-four hours to 
recross the river. The enemy, astonished and demoralized 
hv so sudden a display of energy, instantly retired, and to 
a mryi reerussed the Prah into their own country. 

It was not until 18(J2 that any very serious trouble again 
occurred. In that year tho Ashantee monarch demanded 
tho extradition of an old chief who had taken refuge at 
Cape- Coast, and of a runaway boy slave. Tho latter was ! 


! Indian regiments mad** several well-directed blows :it the 
! Ashantee position. On the 7th November Sir G..rnet 
| attacked the enemy at Abrakrampia, and inflicted Midi 
a defeat that the Asiuntees at ome commenced to retire 
backwards to tin* Plan. In th.* meantime a request for 
British tioop . 1 h'-en despatched, it being found that 
little depcndcin • to bu placed on the nntiu* allies The 
23rd and 4 2nd Regiments, and a battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade, were at once sent out, and with them a naval 
brigade, and immediately on their anix.il a proqjpt advance 
was made. The Adiantecs fled in all directions until 
they readied Amoaful, about 22 miles from Cooma«*ie, 
where they were much assisted hy the impenetrable char- 
acter of the bush, and where they made a most deter- 
mined resistance on the 31st January, 1x7 1. Even* inch 
of the bush was disputed, and very sagacious military 
tactics were displayed by the Ashantee*. By midday on 
the 1st February the determined perseverance of the British 
troops, and the continuous rain of Snider bullets, told upon 
the enemy, who then began suddenly u> retire, after having 
inflicted considerable losses upon our troops. Becqua, a 
large town near Amoaful. was destroyed on the 1st, and 
on the 2nd February the army pushed forwaid against 
a diminishing resistance to Agenunu. On the 3rd the 
general encamped at the river Ordali, where messages of 
peace were received from the King of Ashantee, the object 
evidently being, as on similar previous occasions, to gain 
time. The king had now taken the field in person, and 
Fitting on a golden stool at Ordahsu. declared he would cut 
off the head of any chief who ran away. His position, 
however, was on the 4th stormed by tbe 42ud Regiment, 
lie himself beat a lmsty retreat, and the 42nd dashed upon 
Cooinassie, which they entered triumphantly the same day. 
As all the efforts of Sir Garnet WoBclev to induce the king 
to return and treat for peace completely failed, on the 
evening of the following day (3th February) Sir Garnet 
determined upon withdrawing his troops aniL destroying 
Cooinassie. The decision to withdraw was strengthened 
by the fact that tornadoes had set in, and the passage of 
the rivers would be rendered difficult bv dolav. The town 


refused, and also the former, in tho absence of evidence of 
his supposed guilt. The protectorate was then overrun 
with plundering invaders, who spread themselves out like a 
scourge over the country. The British governor asked for 
troops and full powers to strike “a final blow at Ashantee 


was accordingly set mi fire, the mines iii the palace fired, 
and on the morning of the (ith the homeward movement of 
the British troops commenced. Five days after Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had left Coomassie. Captain Glover, who had 
assembled a force from the eastern tribes of the Gold Coast 


power.” This, however, the homo government declined, | so as to make a simultaneous march upon Coomassie, 
and left Governor Tine to fight the matter out- as he conld. | reached and marched through its still smoking ruins with 
He assembled his forces and cleared the protectorate; but ! 4000 men; and the king, fearing greater calamities, sent 
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1000 oz. of gold to tin* general, ami Midi for peace oil any ' of Soots was imprisoned for a time. This castle was huilt 
term-. Of the five great towns of Ashantee. three — viz. i in list) hy William Hastings, ancestor <»f*the calls of 
Coonuiv-ie, Hmjua. ami Fomona — were destroyed, .luahin ; Huntingdon, who was created Imvon of Ashby- de-la-Zourh 
was isTupied. and the eliief of the fifth town. Maitipon, and in 1401. The famous passage of arms ilesei i licit in Sir 
Amanquutia, the Ashantee comnininlcr- in ehirf, were both , Walter Scott's “lvunhoe” is stated to have taken plaee at 
killed. | Ashby -de-la-Zotich. The present town is liandsoiqe and 

ASH'BOURNE, a maiket town in Dcihyshire. on a ! well built ; and there is good aeeommodatioii for those who 
tributary of the Dole, with a station on the North Stafford- resort to it as a watering-place. The Ivanlioc Hut hs, 

• shin* Kailway, 1 o.‘> miles from Iamdoii hv the Midland line, j erected in 1X20, are highly medicinal, and are often rcemii- 
or 1 17 l>y tin- Xm tli-wi -tei n, i- situated in a lirli \alley ! mended in cases of snofulaaiul rheimiatism. astlicwateis 
l.‘» miles N.W. frmu lVibv. The plaee i- pm.-permis. in contain bromine. St Helen’s (’linrch is an ancient and 
consequence of its bring tbe eentie « f a tine agricultural 1 1 uuid some building ; it euiitaius the tombs of the Hunt in*: 
district: hut the inamit.ictures eauied on are not very don family, including that of Selina, countess of 1 1 tint in^- 
important. There i- an aneiei.t i-lmnh, ie-toml by Sir don, foundress of the sect named after her. There ate 
(iilhert Scott, with a -pile of -noli beauty and lightness five other churches and ehapels. a town-hall, and a gi.im- 
tliat it i.- ealli d ■* Tin* l*iiile of ti.e IV ik." 'I he town also mar school, with several exhibitions to Eiiuiim I (Vlle-re. 
lias a gramnm -ebo.d and a maikit hall, with an a— i mldv Cambridge. Some inniiufae lures of leather, h.it-. Im-iny, 
room iivcr. lio n* .ne many gimd i< -idem?** in the vicinity, and malt arc carried on; and a line day. suitable lor liic- 
whioh contain- some very beautiful -alien. 1’lie popula- bricks, tiles, &c., i- found in the ueiehhotii hood. '1 hen* are 
t ion of the town in 1>M wa- l\ 1 s.V : of the parish. 20'.C». also coal and iron mines in the immediate vieinitx. The 
The legalists w..ie dtfe.itrd by the Parlimientaiian.s at population of the town in ISSI was-la.’Hi; of the parish. 
A-hbomne in hill. 71i!.’». 

ASH BURTON, a t< wn in he\oii-h ; re. I mil* - S.W. ASHES, the remains of anything binned, whether of 
from Exctu*. .aoi 2<d» fivm Li'iidmi l»\ the tiie.it We-tn'ii vegetable or animal origin, and to a certain extent of iiiinei.il 
Kailway. It is - it u ited in a ]»!e.is:mf valley. through which bodies also. 

runs a rnb\M:\ *1 the hair, and contains a luindsomc Vi gt table Ashes . — Woody fibre, termed chemically h*f~ 
old (rot hie iI.umIi. with t*wei '.mi f.rt hiirli- a public nin. is composed of oxygen, hy ill «»geii. and eaiboii; it 
library, guild! ail. md mnk»t h«*n-e. and an endowed constitutes nearly' the whole of all vegetable maltir. and 
giammar -* h* i>l. '1 line a*e -• me tin mini s .md many slate it is almost entirely dissipated when burnt. Two of its 
quanii s i*, the u» jjiiboiuha d. l’ornieily A-hbuitm element*, by combining with the oxygen with which they 
rttun.ed two number- t<* the Ib ti-e of Commons, but it weic alie.idv united, and a fie-h puitimi ae.jniied from the 
was dipri\ed if oi.** by the lo-inim Act of 1 x.T2. and the atmosphere, form new compounds. The caihoii of woody 
oiler in !>*;.*. A-hluiiton was the hiithpl.ice of the fibre is the element which remains longe-t unacted upon, 
cdebr.iN d lawyer I^um.i .g, who became la id A-hbmtm. and on this cimimstauec the prepaiation of chnimnl 1 i om 
nnd « I \N ilii rti tiitfovd. tin* * dit«>r of the (4 >mv7i r/y Unit ir. wood depends. When, however, this eaihon has been totally 
lb** population of tie pari-b in 1 xx 1 was 2MM. dissipated hy the lung-continued nnd combined action of 

ASH BURTON, LORD, Ai.r.x wm.i: H\i:in<.. was heat ami the oxygen of the air. there remains only a small 
the second sou of Mr Frauds Haring. of the famous com- quantity of a-hes composed of mimral ingiedient*! derived 
m> trial bus.- <f Haring Hroti.ers ^ Co., and was born from the soil. Ashes \arv in composition accoi ding to the 
27th (Mob. i. 1 77 1. In etily life hew. is actively rngagid nature of the plant, tin* soil in which it glows, and of 
in tEe -ej\i' .. i ,f the h»>u- in the rnit.it Mates and Canada. 1 the manure used upon it. 

and in 1*1" he became the In ad <*f the firm. He sat in ■ 1 he sub-tanecs usually contained in the ashes of land 

the Libei.il inti list for Taunton in 1x12. and subsequently > plants are potash, soda, lime, magnesia, silica, the oxides 
repre -tnted that pi i«v, C.illmcrton, and 'J hit ford in various of iron and of manganese, chlorine, carbonic acid, sulphuric 
parliament* K-twi m 1*12 and 1*.T2. wlcn he was chosen acid, and phosphoric acid. Alumina occurs lardy, and 
for North Esx**\ as a moderate C*»n.-<-rvativi\ his political sometimes oxide of copper lifts been met with. Very 
opimons having undergone a i huiige. Ih- held the post of . frequently more than one-half of the ashes of vegetables 
master of the Mint and pie-idmt of the Hoaiil of Trade consists of carbonate of lime. The q mint ity of ashes varies, 
uudci Sir Jloheit iVel, m whose rctiiomcut from office he not only according to the soil, age, mid aspect of the plant, 
wa> rai-ed to the p« .wage under the title of Lord Ashburton. '■ hut also in different parts of the same plant, from 1 J to 3} 
In 1«42 he wa- .ij.p.-mied speiial ambassador to the I'nited j per edit, of its weight, after drying in the air. Sometimes 
Stale-. t*» -i ttb* -ini •• boundary <L*pufi * that had arisen, 1 the ashes amount to 4 or •* per cent., and in the hark 
and in the month » f August in that year concluded the 1 of the oak to tf per cent.; the quantity and quality of the 
Washington treaty, by which the I'nited States gained ; ashes also vary in the same kind of wood from accidental 
Home advantage. He was an opponent of ficc tiade, but ( circumstances. The soluble part of wood- ashes consists of 
took an a. live part in lariyiug out the penny-post system the alkaline sulphates, carbonates, and chloride^ while tho 
proposed by Sii Ib-wlmd Hdl. He dial Kith May, IXJx, ! insoluble matter is chiefly composed of carbonate of lime, 
and was smeei-d. d l.y hi> «-!*!. -»t s« n William Hi ugbam J and probably, of magnesia, phosphate of lime, uml phosphate 
Haring, win# was ln-m 17l*!». ediu.it* d at Oriel College, j of iron. • 

Hxfoid, an^ elected n •■ioIkt bn* Taunton. 1A7US. In 1841 • The incineration of wood is a most important operation; 
i *• was ap|jointnl s'lretarv to the Hoard of Control; in \ from its ashes are obtained the immense quantities of im- 
1 s l o p;tyir;.i-t< i -gen*w il of the fnre* «*. .md tr*.i k uier *»f the pure potash, and the earhonate called peart ath n imported 
navy. Iri lxbu he wa-ei*it» «! pre-ident of the Geographical , frtim Anteiica and other countries. Tho sap of planta 
Sm jety. He died 2."»:d Maidi. 1MJ1. j contains alsr» other vegetable aehls, as the oxalic, eitrie, 

ASH'BY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, a maiket town in Leices- ! tartaric, malic, &c, ; and tho salts which these form with 
tepdiire. lb mile- N.W. of Loiic-fcr, ami I lx fr*/m London j potash are decomposed hy heat, and yield the earhonate. 
by the Midland ltailw.iy. Originally it was called Ashby Tin* ashes of land plants yield principally the salts of 
only, but rereived ti.e addition of jV-l.i-Zoui li from lb** potash; those of marine plants nff'ord a large quantity 
Xomun family of Li-Zoiji h. who weie made lords of the of soda salts, and especially the cailroiiat**. There an* 
Manor in tv# i* gw *.f II* mv III. Outlie south of the j acvcral varieties of Sulsola mid S.'ilieoiniii cult ivated on t lie 
town are t 1 .* : 'mi-» of Asliby Cattle, in which Mary Queen , coasts of »Sj»aiu which, when full grown, me cut, dried. 
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ami burnt in tenches; tin* resulting ashes arc called barilla, j 
ami are imposed in the state of hard gray ]iorous masses, j 
A 'alp is the ash of some vaiiotjc.s of sca-wced, especial ly of 
the Fuchs saccharinus and Fuchs rcsiculnsus; it contains 
carbonate of soda, which used formerly to be often procured 
from it 

Coal ashes are extremely various both in their appear- 
ance and composition. Thus much of the coal of the 
north of Kurland, under common circumstance-;, bums to 
u, cinder, which is a mixture of the a-hrs uf tin* coal with 
BOine cai bonaccous matter irquiriug rather a high tcinpcia- 
ture to hum it, on account of it^ being enveloped by 
incombustible matter. The coal of Somersctshiie burns to 
red asbi’s. e\ idi ntly mlniucd b\ peioxidi* of iron; those 
of the Stalb»idshiie coal an* m*.uly white. The quantity 
of ashes yielded by dill'ereut kinds of coal varies 1011 - 
Milerahly ; accoiding to Kii w.m. \\ igan coal contains 1*37 
per cent, of ashes, \Vliit<‘li.i\ i'ii coal 1*7, and Swansea coal 
3'33 per nut. They ( on-iM prim i pally of silica anil alumina, 
with small quautitii s of lime, soim-times magnesia, and also 
pero\idi*«»f iron; huMhe\ do not contain either tlicchloihh 
phosphates, 01 alkaline salts found in wood-ashes. l\nt 
as/u< ditl'er clii*mieall\ fioiu both the other kinds. 

Animal adici resulting from the humility of holies and 
other annual solids, i onsi-t piiucip.illy of phosphate of lime, 
with tiaees of salt.s of lime, magnesia. and soda. 

Minimi (1*1/1*, Mich as those of Vesuvius, are giayisli 
in 1 ‘olour ; they are tasteless. and consist of alumina, oxide 
of non, miniate of ammonia, sulphate of lime, potash, 
co] i pei , inau^ain sc, lime, and charcoal. The ashes ejected 
from Etna are also of a giav colour, and in tine powder; 
they contain sulphur, sulphates of lime, copper, and alumina, 
and several other miuei.il ingredients. 

ASHDOD m ASDOD ( .1 lotos of the Greeks) is situ- 
ated on the shores of the Mediterranean, about 11 miles 
N.E. of Asealon, and '21 S. of Jaffa. David probably got 
possesion of \shdod wlp-ii he “ took Gath and its towns 
out of the hand of the Philistines 1 ' (I Chron. xviii.) It 
was taken by the .\ss\iians about 71 I n.r., hut aftei wards 
fell into the hands of the Egyptians, after sustaining, 
accoiding to Heiodotns, a siege and blockade of tvvcntv- 
niue \ ears in the reign of l'sammitichus, during which it 
must have .suffered greatly. for Jeremiah calls it “the 
remnant of Ashdod.” The temple of Dagon was destroM-d 
by Jonathan Maccahieus, and the town burnt during the 
wars between Alexander Hulas and Demetrius. It seems 
never to have recovered its former splendour, though A. 
Gahinius. tlus Homan governor of Syria, subsequently 
ordered it to he rebuilt. 

ASH'FORD, a inniket town in the county of Kent, is 
pleasantly situated on a gentle eminence near the river 
Stour, 14 miles S.SAV. of Canterbury, and is an important 
junction station on the South -eastern Haihvay, 56 miles 
from London. A new community has rapidly grown up in 
the neighbourhood of the i ail way station, and this distriet 
is called Neft Town or South Ashford. It owes its pros- 
perity principally to the establishment here of the South- 
eastern Hadwav Works, where the company’s locomotives 
ami c%riiages are manufactured and repaired. A good deal 
of business is, however, still carried on in the old town — 
many of the houses in which are well built and handsome. 
The principal street is about half a mile in length. The 
public buildings include a line Gothic church, erected in 
the reign of Edw.ud IV.. with lofty perpendicular tower, 
and many interesting monuments; a new church at South 
Ashfoid; a free grammar school, founded in 1638 by Sir 
Norman Kuatelibull; se\end chapels, corn exchange, 
Whitfield Hall, and a cottage hospital. There is a neat 
cemetery about a mile to the north of the town. The popu- 
lation of Ashford in 1881 was !H» f .KI. 

ASHLAR is a term applied in masonry to rough stones 


as they are taken from lie* quarry, and also to the dressed 
stones used for the facing of walls, which may he either 
plain, tooled, or rusticated. 

ASHMOLE. ELZAS, :m eminent antiquary and herald, 
the founder of the museum width Mill hears his name at 
Oxford, was the son of a saddler of Lichfield. He was 
horn 23rd May. 1617. lb* Simla .1 law, and in 1638 
became a solicitor in ehameiy. In February, 1611. he 
was mvoiii an attorney of the ('oilmen Plea-. In 1613 
he becalm- hiji* of the gcntlcTiir n of the i.nlu mci* in the 
gan isiai at Oxford, and tlnn omiiriMfU'ir and iftnwanL 
ier<ivcr and legist i.ir of the i xeise at \\ oi<i - ter. In 
the miiEt rf tin sc employ meats he entiled h:ius«*lf of 
Hftl'-I nose ( ’ollegl*. Oxfoiii. W ll**l e he applied h>]||sr]f 
to the study of naturil philosophy. matin unties. unJ 
astniriniiiv , and win re hi-- a< <ju.iint.irei with Sir tleorj** 
Wharton l< d liim into th<* absurd mysti*ii« - of aMiology 
and tin* friendship of Lilly and Dee. the liitir of whom hr 
assisted in puhli'diMig a vv.nk on th<* pldr sophei's Mom*. 
In 163 8 lie* jiiihh-lieil a tiejfi-e on llj<* phil<*-"jih« rs* 
stone. * iitith «1 “The W.tv t<* ll]:-’-." Iii 16.V.» th< V'limger 
TiadeM-ant made ovu* to him the ii.imidii of iuii<**ities. in 
Laiuheth. London, wish h the two 1 radc*< ant *. tathu* and 
s< hi, had been long an umui it mg. Ppon the accession of 
Cli.ulcs II.. Ashinole lose int<* eoiisidei.ihle favour, and 
received substantial mob's tlmeof from tin* King. 

In 1 6 s'J A*-hmole .*n* t<» tie* I iiivcrsity of Oxford 
the collection * vuithswhiih In* hoi leeiived fn-in the 
Tradescants, tog 1 L i with Midi :i« i«l i 1 1 * »n - as lie had made 
to them; to w'licn he afterwards aihl<*d the donation of his 
manuscripts and hhi.tiy. 'i his is still called th<* Ashniole.iu 
Mum um. 

Ashinole spent the 1 ittn* j-.nt of his lib* in irtiiem* nt. 
He died T Nt h May. I6!»2, in the seventy- sixth veai of his 
age. llix lx xly was intened at Lambeth. 

Hesides the wmk alu adv noiienl. and the “ 1 heat rum 
(’hymiiinn Hritamiinim,” which vveie published during his 
lite, Ashinole left huge collections in mantis; lipt. 

ASHTON-IN-MACKERFIELD, a township in Lau- 
e.’ishiie. 2<> miles fioin Main bestir. and 1 D* i fiotn London 
by the \orth-westt rn Hailway. In>u m inufaetuics. espe- 
cially of locks, hinges, holts, mk-ws, an ,j tools, an* carried 
on, and there are numerous collie ies in the parish. wliieh 
also contains much good land. Tnere is a grammar school, 
founded in 13Sj<, a parish dim eh. and chapels for all 
denominations of dis-rntris. The population in 1881 
was 1*823. 

| ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, a manufacturing t#vn 
, and municipal and pailumeiitary borough in Lancashire. 

| 6J miles E. of Manchester, and 188^ miles N.W. by N. of 
; London. It is on tin* north hank of the river Tame, which 
here divides the counties of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Dukinficld forms a submit of Ashton across the river, and 
is united with it by a biidge. 

Ashton is a filming pl.uc. and on the whole well laid 
out and well built. The palish church is large and ancient. 
There are also sonn* modi rn churches and places of worship 
f«»r dissenters. The court-house is a handsome building, 
with a theatre and a concert -room over it. Spacious baths, 

! constructed by the eorpoiation. were opened in Jtf*71 ; and 
in 1873, through the munilieeucc of Lord Stamford and 
several of its public spirited inhabitants, the town acquired 
a noble public park of nearly 50 aeu*s. The waterworks 
belong to the c*»i poratioii. 

I The chief business i.f Ashton is the cotton manufacture, 
? .itroduccd towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
The goods produced arc cluctly ginghams, muslins, ami 
calicoes. Altogether then* an* over 100 mills in the town. 
There arc also establishments for hleaohing, dyeing, and 
calico-printing, and for the manufacture of hats, maej lines, 
and bricks, and in the neighbourhood arc somo vary exteii- 
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rive collieries. The town is admirably situated for trade, 
havin': communication hv means of canal and railway with 
all parts of the kingdom. Its growth has consequently 
been rapid. In 1*21 the population was only U * 22*2 ; in 
1*41. 22,fi*fi: in lstil, 3l.*Sti; in 1*71. 37.389 ; and 
in 1 t'S 1 . 37,040. The population of the parish in IS, si 
was 75.310. One member is returned to the House 
of Commons. The number of registered electors in 1**3 
was Coin*. 

The m m«»r of Ashton formerly belonged to the family of 
Asshetoii. one of wltom -Sir .folm de Asriicton — was held 
in great esteem bv Edward III. It afterwards jessed to 
the Iiooths. from wL«un sprang Baron lJclamcrc. created 
by Charlie 11., bis .son being made Karl of Warrington by | 
William and Mary. The Karl of Stamford and Warrington, 
whose descendants still hold it, acquired it hy marriage in 
the middle of the clgliU'-uth culture. 'I he ancient manor ! 
hall is stdl standing. A lit Id in limit, called " Hallows 
Meadow." now bus’t <*\ei. was usid by the feudal lords for 
executions. A curious ivnuimiy. called “riding the black 
lad," takes plat e on En>ti r M< nday. It consists in earning 
the ertigy « t a m m In blank muT-ur m lior^-back through 
the streets to the U!d Miik**l Cioss. win re it is shot at. 
It is said to be the out* ••ire of tie* tuaimy of acirtuiu 
Sir Kant ile A^liiton. Ti e parish, or Ariiton from time 
iintr.i mi r! d Ins beui ^ p..«\it, 1 into the four di\iri< of 
Ashton t"-.\n. Authmsbaw. Knott I. lies, and Ilartslirad. 
ASH -WEDNESDAY. '1 ids. which is the first dav of 


between the inhabitants of Europe and Ashy But as far 
ns we can infer from our authorities, it was more of a hos- 
tile than a pacific nature. Commercial exchange seems to 
have been nearly confined to a few Phwnirinn vessels which 
visited the islands of the Archipelago and some ports of 
Greece. The establishment of Greek colonies in Ionyi. and 
the Greek navigation of tin* Black Sea, gradually led to a 
knowledge of \\ estern Asia. About 550 iw. a large num- 
ber of scpniatc states were incorpoiatcd into the extensive 
Persian empire, which comprehended nearly all the coun- 
tries between the Mediterranean Sea cm the nest, and the 
Bclur-Dagli on the east, the Caspian on the north, and 
the mountains which border the \ alley of tin* Indus on 
tlu* south; and as many of the Greek colonists were placed 
in close communication with this empire, gengraphic.il 
knowledge of the interior rapidly extended. 

Before the time when Herodotus wrote (1*4 n.r.) the 
Persian empire had become stationary. Accordingly we 
find that the geographical knowledge of the Greeks, for 
more than a century, did not advance beyond the ancient 
boundaries of that empire. But as the intercourse, both 
hostile and pacific, between the Greeks and Persian* had 
during that period considerably increased, their knowledge of 
the different province*compuring the Persian empire w as also 
enlarged. By the subsequent conquests of Alexander thn 
remoter provinces of the Perrim moiiaiebv. of which a great 
part till then had only been known in such general outlines 
as those given bv Herodotus, and hv the vague information 


Lent. 1 a 1 f* rnurly tw L > n v.ues : one wa- ( Jejnnii, " the 
head *'! the f 1 st." the « thcr was .1*//- IE< <hiu<1at{. so called 
from the am i> nt eerimmyif blessing asln-s on that day. 
with whan the j»r’* -t signed tile people on tin fori head in 
the form . f a ch»>n. adding this admonition. ■•Memento, 
homo. <pn d eir.js c ». ct i.i nuerem nvert* n-" (Remember, 
man. that tie u art asl.r ... ,md shall return to ashes). The 
ancient dis< ipl:n«* of s u he b-th and ashes, n A rii -Wednesday 
is at present suppliid, in t :n- English Established Church, 
by reading publicly « :i ti.is day tho curses di-noimced 
against i:npcuit«nt rim:* is. when the p»*rple are directed to 
ri pc it an "Allien "at the on, I of oith in ii< die tu n. ( Wheatley 
4, (fn the C .rnmon Prayer.” *\o. 1722. p. 227: Brand’s 
*• Popular Antiquities," yol. i. p. 7th) Brady, in his. •• Claris 
Caltndir.i. ' says the prin.ithe C'hri*.ti.m.s did not com- 
mence their h ut until the Sunday n«.w called the first in 
Lent. Pope Felix III., in the year 4 s 7, first added the 
four dats preceding tl.e Old Lent Sunday, to complete the 
unrnber of fasting dav* to f« itv, of which it now consists. 

ASIA, the main mass of the great continent of the Old 
World — the East, the Levant, the Oriental or Morning 
Land, in contrast to the Occidental or Evening Land of 
Eui ope in the west — i- of surpassing interest as the cradle 
of the human race, and of all religion, wisdom, and civili- 
zation. Its enormous area (17.3nn.O00 square miles) 
spreads out over nearly i»\«* times the extent of the west- 
ern continent of Europe, and forms a third of all the 
land of the earth’s surf arc. Carl Bitter .supposes that 
the name Aria extended to the continent from that of a 
people Jiving on the north side of the Caucasus, whom 
Ptob-my calls Asmi. In the pim ess of time, as the country 
east of tli^se people became known to the Greeks, the name 
of Asaei or Aria became eo-extenrive with their discoveries, 
till at length it was customary to designate by it one of the 
great divisions of the globe. Others derive the name from 
a Hebrew or Assyrian root which signifies the ■• east,” or 
"the rising Him.” Before describing the various geo- 
graphical features of the continent, we purpose briefly to 
sketch the steps by which it has become known to western 
•nations. 

Ana nx I nmrn to the Cretin and Homans . — From the 
earliest records of European history, the Homeric poems, 
we learn that an intercourse existed before the war of Troy 


of individuals. wcr<* at once opened to the Greek*. Besides 
his advance towards the north-east. Alexander crossed the 
Indus and four of the river* which traverse the Punjab, and 
advanced to within a short diriancenf the hanks of the.Inmna 
and tin? valley of the Ganges. His exploration of the \ alley 
. of the lower Indus, the voyage of his admiral Nearelms along 
the coast, and the transference of the commerce of Tyre to 
; Alexandria, together with the spread of the geographical 
! knowledge formerly possessed bv the Phirnirians. all tended 
to make Asia better known to Europeans. Very soon after 
' the death of Alexander. Egyptian vessels from the ports of 

■ the Bed Sea began to visit Hi- shores of Malabar, and to 
\ent ure as far as Capo Comorin and the island of Ceylon 

■ (called Taprobam* by the Greeks). But the information 
I thus acquired related chiefly to the harbours and sea coasts, 
i The successors of Alexander, being almost continually 
| engaged in wars among themselves, did not add largely to 
, the then existing knowledge of Asia. At a later date, when 
j the Homans extended the boundary of their empire to thn 

Tigris and the Euphrates, their military' expeditions licing 
carried on in countries previously known, could add very 
little to the store of information. Wc ought, however, to 
make an exception with respect to the Caucasus. In their 
wars with Mitbridutcs, king of Pontius, the armies of thn 
Romans passed the boundaries of the then known world, 
and arrived at Mount Caucasus, with whose extent and 
situation they boenmo acquainted, though they did not 
enter tho valleys which lie in its bosom. Iif proceeding 
further to the shores of the Caspian Sea, they got informa- 
tion of a commercial road through Ilaetria, hy which tho 
countries on the south of tho Caspian Sea carricd*>n an 
active commerce with India ; and soon after another ronto 
was discovered, which led over the high table-land of Upper 
Asia to the Seres, or Chinese, probably the road which still 
passes through the town of Knshghar. The growing tasto 
for Asiatic luxuries led to much intercourse along such of 
the routes as were then known. 

The knowledge which tho ancient* acquired eonr rim- 
ing the geography of Asia is embodied in the works of 
Strabo, of Pliny, and of Ptolemy of Alexandria, tho last 
of whom raised geography to n science by basing it on 
astronomical principles. From these writers it is evident 
that only those countries into which tho Macedonian con- 
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queror hail carried his amis were known with any decree 
of correctness an to their general features, and that heyond 
them their knowledge was limited to a few places traversed 
hy commercial roads, and to the harbours. Besides these 
works, the “ Periplus'’ of Neaielms, and another probably 
written Jn the second century, and attributed to Arrian, 
giw a mine particular description of the const of eastern 
Africa and of Asia. Another l> lYriplus*’ likewise, which cer- 
tainly is the work of Arrian, contains a biicf roast descrip- 
tion of the Pont us b'u.rin us ( I thick Sea). As to the 
geography of Northern Asia, few addition* were made 
after the time of Herodotus and Alexander. In some 
respects there seems to have been a retrograde movement, 
as Herodotus knew the Caspian to he a lake, which Strabo 
believed to communicate with theXoitliern Ocean. Ptolemy 
in his map restored the Caspian to its true character of an 
inland sea, hut he placed its length fioin cast to W’est 
instead of lroui noitli to south, as Herodotus had done. 

. 1 sin as l nntni in the Mold It Ayes.— For many centuries 
after the hiilh of Christ little was done to advance Euro- 
pean know ledge of Asia. The Byzantine or eastern Roman 
empire, and the Sassanide dynasty in Persia, effected some- 
thing in this respect; hut the rise of the Saracenic power 
checked all advance for a time. The intolerance by which 
tin* Mohammedans in tin* first two centuries of the Hegira 
(commencing a.ii. (»22) were distinguished, interrupted 
cwry sort ot commercial intercourse witli India as well as 
witii rpper Asia. Circumstances, however, arose wliicli 
led them to abate their intolerance and to adopt a more 
enlightened policy. Science began to he cultivated, arts to 
ilouiisli, and commerce to he promoted among them. Geo- 
graphy had its full sh.ue of the advantages resulting from 
this favourable change. As may true Mohammedan was 
hound hy his religions tenets to visit the Kaaha of Mecca 
at least once in his life, travelling became more frequent 
among the Aiahians than it ever has been in any other 
nation ;*nml as the low of letters increased and became 
more general, the number of their geographical works, 
travels, and voyages increased in the same proportion. Ibn 
Haukal, Kdrisi, Abnlfcda, lbn cl Wardi, and lbn Hat ut a, 
all Arabian geographers or travellers, have left descriptions 
of various parts of Asia, written between the tenth and the 
fourti cntli centuries. 

1 In* Arabs serin also at an early j period to have renewed 
the eoiTimaei.il intercourse with India by the Red Sea and 
the iiulf of Persia, anil to have soon extended their naviga- 
tion beyond the extreme limits attained by the Greeks of 
Alexandria. There are extant two works on the countries 
about the seas of China, written, as it is thought, by Ibn 
W.diah anil Aim Seid about the end of the ninth century. 
Hut the Arabs did still more for geography by establishing 
it as a science on mathematical and astronomical principles 
— thus following up the work of Ptolemy. The Calif A1 
Mainun (HI 3-833) ordered a degree of the meridian to be 
measured, and this task was executed by the three brothers 
Hen Miaker i* the great plain to the north-east of Damascus, 
between Palmyra and Racca,tm the banks of the Euphrates. 
In subsequent attempts at the projection of maps, the Arabs 
si mil became sensible of the want of actual astronomical 
observation. This led them to the erection of observatories, 
and to the completion of astronomical tables. Two works 
of this kind still exist — one composed about A.i>. 1345, in 
the observatory built nt Manigha, near the Lake of Uru- 
miyeh, and the other in 1110 at Samareand. 

Two hundred years before the Christian era the Chinese 
were anxious to collect geographical information concerning 
the extensive provinces and tributary kingdoms of their 
dominions; and they have continued this work to the pre- 
sent day. Besides the information thus collected by means 
of the administration of the different provinces, the emperor 
was in the habit of sending ambassadors, who were in- 


structed to gather useful information concerning the coun- 
tries they where sent, to, ami to include it in their reports of 
the embassies. The repoits were afterwards deposited in 
the archives of the governici nt. From such materials the 
geographies of the Chinese empire wire composed and pub- 
lished in print, the art of printing lming cane into general 
use among the Chinese in the truth c« uturv. These woiks 
contain very abundant information lowming Tartary, 
Corea, libel, Turkestan, and Bokhara, and even \ al liable * 
notices on Siberia, IVisin, and India, as well as on Siam, 
Tonkin, .lava, Formosa, and Japan. The Chinese language 
being now- more studied by Europeans than formerly, these 
geographical works have become well known. Mm cover, 
apart from purely mythological account*', the Chinese 
possess the most ancient reliable historic records of any 
country in the wmld. 

Europeans began to renew their acquaintance with the 
countries of Asia on the shores of the Mediterranean in the 
eleventh centqry l»v pilgrimages, and soon afterwruds by 
the crusades (1 o1m;-1272j undertaken for the delivery of 
the holy sepulchre fiuin the Infidels. The navies of the 
Italian republics accompanied these i xpoditions; and the 
citizens of Pisa. Florence. Genoa, and Venice tlnii acquired 
extensive knowledge of the East. About the middle of the 
thirteenth century the Mongols conquered Russia, and their 
increasing power led to a spread of grugtapliical knowledge. 
Pope Innocent IV. and king b»uis IX. of Fiance suggested 
the plan of dir : ' the power of the great Mongol empire 
and its warlike arm against the Mohammedan princes in 
Western Asia, their implacable enemies; but this object did 
not scan practicable to the projectors of this plan, unless 
they could pn*\ iously convert these barbarians to the Chris- 
tian faith. For that purpose some friars were suit to the 
court of the great Klian: John di Planet \irpini in 1240; 
Father Aseeliu, a Dominican, in 12 IS ; and William Rub- 
rnquis or Kuysbroeck. in 12o4; and though they did not 
succeed in the main nhjeit of their minion, the information 
which they acquired of the countries through which they 
passed made Europeans f* »v the first time acquainted 
with the immense extent of those regions formerly called 
by the vague name of Scy thia. whiih from that time became 
known as Mongolia or Tartarv. At a somewhat later 
period (from 1275 to 121*2) the Venetian Marco Polo resided 
at the court of Kublai Khan, the Mongol emperor; and as 
he enjoyed the favour of the emperor in a very eminent 
degree, and was well acquainted with the most important 
languages spoken by the people of the country, lie was fre- 
quently sent on missions to the remotest provinces of lim 
Mongol empire, which wore so distant from one another 
that lie was often obliged to travel six months before he 
arrived at the place of his destination. In all his mis- 
sions and travels lie had been in the habit of keeping a 
journal, and of entering what appeared to him most worthy 
of being recorded. On his return to Italy l.is incredulous 
countrymen importuned him hy unceasing questions, and 
at length lie resolved to make an extract from his journal 
of the most remarkable objects which lie had seen or hoard 
of. This lie did, and the result shows how extensive and 
accurate was his knowledge of Asia. See M .vitro Polo. 

After the time of Marco Polo the number of travellers 
in Asia increased ; but as none of them traversed any 
considerable part of it, they commonly tried to enliven 
their works by fables or inventions of their own, or by 
exaggerating the information which they had obtained by 
intercourse with the natives. Of this description are the 
nairatives of the monk Hay ton, the monk Oderico di 
Portenau (about 1318), and Sir John Mandcville (about 
1358). Somewhat more trustworthy were those of the • 
Spanish ambassador Gonzalez Clavijo, who in 140t» was 
sent to the court of the famous Timur at Samareand ; the 
German adventurer, John Sohildberger, who served in the 
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armies of Rnjazet. the Turkish emperor, of Timur, ami 
Shall Kokh, from 1 100 till 1 127 ; mid imperially the 
Venetian .loxiph.it Rarbaro, who travelled (l l.'ttS-TlT in 
the countries ea>t of the Mediterranean Sea. and carefully 
collet ted main leni.nkuWe facts.. Rut all these travellers, 
though they brought hack to Kurope .some useful infor- 
mation. contributed little or nothing to the extension of 
knowledge as to paits which had previously not been 
Known at all. or only w-iy impel fectly. 

/*ro//rMs <>t' M W» rn /fitcomy in Asia. *- Vasco tie 
li.im:i arrived in l at Calicut. on tlie cast of Malabar, 
ami the I'ortugiu sc pushed t lit ir discoveries in these seas 
with sueli activity and /.cal th it. in the t;t-ui-e of less than 
half a century. tiny lnd exploit d tin in as far as Japan, 
riieii tir>t irhats t*> *staMi^li a n mtui'iiv were din k i ted to 
the coast of Malabar; and is tin 1 Ai.ihs or Moors, who 
then can ini on m vciv arrive tia.h* with tin***,* coiiutiics. 
tried e\ i rv me ms t<* cm lnd.- tin m fioin thc-r p ut«,. ami t*» 
enihrml them with tin mmn rolls much igtis > i nnoiiL r whieh 
tills coast was divided, they vvciv soon obliged to have 
rocoinsi- to am.", and to i-ntei into alli.mee with some of 
the native ]«>«nx In a few yen* they had acquired a 
con.j«let< kin wl. i i »f tl ewh. h 1 1 > isr. finiii i'apc ('(•iiiorin 
to the U.ty of Cum’ in. and its i |**li emporiums filial 
snd R.iri>.iih. A" enlv as I.’ne.i t lit y made M*\eial settle- 
ments on tie s» title in coast of (iu/. rat as far as Pin. 
which t) i a 1> i i a * « nri-i* i iMr c* mtixn r with I'ersia ami 
Arahi i, i id tl.. ) i n i ted - - :-’e- h-rtic-^c'* on this tt.vd. 
1 lie tl 111- win. r )t Vi All'll-" All.lHJ'O 1'}UC took fioin the 
Moli.ri u i .1 in im i. d<h of tin- 1 >» et an the famous town of 
(io.i wlith s* on In cat lie tie lewtie ot all the l’oi tllgix-sc 
dom'.n.oiis ;»l lmlu. and tin si.it of theviuiny and enl.ini.il 
guv-ii-uncit. 'He lN.ittiL'ni’se ix-vv mad.- ad\ lntagmu* 
tle.it i* s W'r/i th»*^»Lttv s< vt t< Viis ab-ng the whole Coast of 
Mai ihu*. ai.d a!- 1 " » t-t.iine.l at" .tiiej in Ceyl.-n. In loti 
Albuquerque unumnd M.d.oea: and hetwun that date 
and the y* it 1.12J the l 1 . iingm-e made themselves 
arqu lii.ti d w .th Coromamh 1. <>ns-.i, RciilmI. Chittagong, 
th* Ri.rri.i 'i p» ii'iila. ai *l i.iimcn r,s islands in tin* Indian 
Q< • in. 

In lopi tl.e T. r{ii"uisi-. under I erdirimd I*« rcz. arrived 
at th- f.i't of < di.i. i. in tin (iiilf of Canton ; and after 
fcoim dilli* *.Ity and d* 1 y they nbudjcd the island of Macao 
as a si ttlemi nt. Ir, I .M2 tin) i. ached as f.u as Jaj.au. 
and if their (Jon t lad only h« «*n fommetie they might 
ha"., ore it ly (iu.dioi th m-rlvts; hut tie* sjiiiit of con- 
quest ui'ii li i. rod. d tl.iir < omim ic i.d ♦ n t « rpiises. 'J hey 
<-fch.it. st* .1 th* ir sf UL'tli in forming si 1 1 It m* nt-. both in the 
Old ainiN’iw World, .u.d man) r >f their Asiatie possessions 
gradually fell into tie- hands of the hutch. These latter 
did ra t mat* rial!) im p-a-e tin* gee. gra phic.il knowledge of 
the r..m-tiies In whiih tin) setth >1. They published, 
ind-.d. a ft w iji si npti* n* >f -onx *,f their colonies, and 
the r nutuial pm-lio ti'-io. f -pr. ially of the plants and shells; 
but tin se works weie g» i.iily d»*f*< tive in g< . -graphical in- 
form if ion. Tin* mo-t important (ommnnication belonging 
to this j#*riod was furn’-lad ly th** Heimaii natui.dist K. 
Krimpfer. win , in t!.i capo it % of hutch ]>h) -i> iaii, resided 
in J.ip.m from Di*l-l»2, a::*l gave a good <h i*>n of 
that • * i;*4r\. 

In th* hfteentl, ci j, tiny the noifl,. in part of Aria. wliirli 
had not bee ii know), litln-r t*> tin* .iinimts *n moderns, 
nidi!* id) » m* iged from tin- c.bsi m ir v in which it had hitherto 
b*cn involved. 'I h** M.vinigiit of Kii'ria, who for more 
than two < ( lit O' i< s bad 1»| • ji dept Iidc-nt on the Tartar 
princes of the fan ily of ligi- Khali, obtained the full 
toy. j ■ i got) of tln-ir country in 1161 ; and under various 
prim** s. *i' ! v ei, t art i s . and voyagers the Russians became 
aequ o, i’. d with tin* v/c-t i»gion c.f Siberia, even to Kehrings 
Ktrait. b* fore tin- « ml of the .seventeenth century. T he 
diwovrry ar.d < '-rnjvst t.f Siberia w**ie completed by I'eter 


the firent, who took possession of Kamchatka in 1(106. 
As illustrative of this part of Asia, the lOcords of travel 
by Pallas at the end of the eighteenth century, and of 
\V ran gel, MiddendoriV, Kiman. mid llumholdt during the 
first half of the present century, arc still of value. 
Rut systematic modern exploration iu Siberia, com- 
bining geology nml zoology with geography, began in 
1S.M with the operations of Schwai/. Schmidt, and others, 
in the upper basins of tin* I.ena and Amur livers. This 
work was followed up by the expedili.iu under Pi hire 
Krapotkin (a good geologist) to the same region in 1S7.T, 
and hv lVyarkow’s exjiloiations of the Amui. The distin- 
guished Swede Nordciiskinld. in IsT'J, \o\.iged abaig the 
n< >i them coast of Asia, ami besides accompli-diing the great 
discovery of tin* Xoitli-e.ist Passage, made .some u-rfiil 
rc*( t ideations of tin* Siberian co.i-d hue. M.i.ieke, Sthn iu k. 
Rolshev. Kadde. and main ollur ti ivelleis. eontiiiu***! the 
wi.ik of ex]doi:iti"ii, until flu* lin-xians had quite a 
geographical litei.ituu* and an i xe* lhnt s**in*s *'t mips 
regarding Siberia ami Kandeh.it ka. Nor have liuglisli- 
lilell been idle ill this va-^t and inelement legimi. The 
Kev. llenry Lansdell described seuial parts ol Siberia 
after a jouinev of ^t)ml miles from the 1’i.ils t * * tin* Pacific 
in INKO. Atkinson graphieallv illiisfiat* d the Altai Moun- 
tain and tlx* Siberian plains; Ki-nuau ]mhli*»h«*il tin* stoiv 
of his tent-life in Siberia; and Rush, an account <f icin- 
deer, dogs, and Miovv-.shoos ; while Seeholmi descemled l!.o 
Yenis* i to the Arctic Virele iu the ]>n»seent‘n'U of onutlio- 
lotrical studies. 

In their Caucasian territur) the Knssi.ms have e.nried 
out extensive trigoniimetinal survevs. :unl puhlishi .1 a large- 
map. The Caucasus has al-.i ho* n visited ly Kngli-h 
travellers — Mooic. (»n*\e. and Fiesiitield, tlx- latter of whom 
asi ended f<»r the first time tin* summit of Ubuiz. and gave 
an excellent nariative of his trav< U. 

The proceedings of the Russians iu Central Asia have, 
within recent ytar.s, Im*«*h the means of shedding a flood of 
light on those formerly inaceesKihle regions. Vaiioii> causes 
led to the military occupation ol Klx-kand, S.mi*m*an*l. 
Rokhnra. and Khiva, all of whx li districts ate pi.ntie.dly 
annexed to the Russian empire, which now »*\ti*ixls fioin 
the Caspian along the northern holders of I'**isia, Afghan- 
istan, Chinese Tuikestan. Mong*dia. nn*l Mantt liuria. to 
tlx* Paeitic. The vast extensions of the Russian ciupiic 
that have taken place have resulted in opening up and 
making better known great ureas in CeiitialAsii of sur- 
passing inteiest. It is inav ]»(.ssi!de t*» present, uixh i their 
res pee tive names, a definite view of tlx* piesent eoixlilioii 
of countries in this pait of Asia, le^pi-cting whieh the 
haziest ideas formerly prevailed. And setting aside all 
political aspects of the question, there ran he no doubt of the 
benefit to this most interesting part of the world which has 
followed from Russian occupation of Cciitial Asia. Mr. 
O'Donovan, whose fascinating story of his sojourn in Merv 
and other parts of Central Asia was published in 1 St<2. very 
dearly showed how the deseit was eniToaehiitJr upon scanty 
< rases in every direction, because ruthless plundering Ixmlcs 
of savage Turkomans and other tribes inak** cultivation next 
to impossible. Where it was attempted on the outakiitsof 
an oasis, small stone toweis hud to he elected line and there 
in which the reaper (always armed ) might take icfnge when 
the marauder hove in sight. And here the wamM-he 
peaceful cultivators wen* often besieged until tlx ir eiops 
were plundered, unless help arrived betimes. Cities like 
Sninarcutid nnd Rokluira, of intense historic intrust, were; 
regarded as saered, and strangers fanatically shut nut. 
Colonel Stoddart. and Captain Cminlly. who ventured to tin- 
latter place on a political mission, wen* barbarously mur- 
dered ; and Dr. WolfT, who iu Mlfi went to aseeitnin their 
fate, narrowly escaped sharing it. ArminiuM Vnmbcry 
visited Iiotli places in 1HIJ0, but only at the risk of his 
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life, and disguised as .1 dervish. All tills is now 
changed ; and indeed, in 1880, General Kauffman boasted, 
with some justice, t lint- a traveller eould wander at will 
through any part of 1 ‘ Ru^in 11 Turkestan” with far more 
safety than lie eould through the Russian Caucasus, though 
the latter had hecn occupied three times as Jong. Still 
more true did Kauffmans boast heeoincin 1881, when, after 
Skoh**lelV had captured their last great stronghold at Cook 
Tcpc, the leading Turkoman tribes admitted the utter futility 
of turllier resistance to the advance of a civilized power, 
and sent representatives to St. Petersburg to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Czar. 

Discovery in south-western Asia has progressed more 
slowly. The Turks obstructed research in Asia Minor, but 
the iVrsians ollered more facilities, and hence we have 
many valuable narratives relating to that country. Such 
inhumation N contained in the travels of Pietro della Valle 
(Mil l- l 2tt), Adam Olearius and Albrecht von Maudelsloh 
( 1 boil T.i). John '1 hevenot ( ltt.Vi), .lolm Baptist Taver- 
nier (IliUo), and especially in those of John Chardin, the 
court jeweller of the King of Persia and of Charles J I. of 
Kugl.md, who discovered the ruins of Per.se] ml is ; and of 
Francis Render, the phvsiciau of the Kinpcror Auumgzehc. 
who liist gave some information on the valley of Cashmere. 
Caspaio Rallii. a Venetian jeweller, made a journey to India 
(lnVJ-SN). hv the route of Aleppo, Rir. the Kuphr.it es 
.. *far as F< lugia. and Bagdad. Rauwolf, in 1671, also 
descended the Kuphratcs fiom Rir. 

.Much io»i)d exploring and surveying work lias been done 
in IVisia of late vears by otlims of the British govern- 
1111 nt; and hv the labours of Moiier. Malcolm, Porter, 
hinneir, Lav aid. (ioldsmid, Fcriier. Bellew, C. K. Stewait, 
and Sir Henry Uawlinson, our knowledge of a country so 
piiuicval in its associations, ami yet so fiaught with 
imulein iliteiest. is fail I v complete. 

In the sixteenth century tile Jesuits obtained a footing 
in China; and hv degrees some of them found opportuni- 
ty of tiMvcrsing vaimux parts of the Chinese empire and 
of the countries of central Asia. Thus Father Ben Goes I 
travelled (ltt07) from India through Kashghar. Vaikaml, 
.uni the deseit of Ciobi to the great wall of China. Other 
Ji suits succeeded in insinuating themselves so far into 
the favour of the great Kinpcror Kanghi that some of them 
alwav aceomjianied him in his expeditions and travels, or 
were si ut on cei tain missions. Bv these means they ac- 
quiied a eoiisideralde knowledge of China and the countries 
dependent mi it, as Mantchuria, Corea, and even of the 
gie.it desert called Gobi, ns well as of tho manners, eharae- 
tei, ami institutions of the inhabitants of those countries. 
The observations of the Jesuits were published. But the 
greatest service which they rendered to geography was their 
map of China, which was made, under the authority and 
;it the expense of the Chinese government, by the friars 
Bouvet, Regis, and Jartoux, between 1708 and 1718; and 
liter having been corrected hv the friars Felix d'Arocha, 
Kspinha, llaflcrstcin, and Gaubil, was published at Peking 
by the authority of the Kinpcror Ivienlong in 1700 ill 104 
sheets. The great imperial geography, entitled Tayth- 
sln' r -v«thm^ng-t(■hi, ,, written liv the order of the Kmpcror 
Kieidong, may he considered as a commentary on this map. 

Within the last- half century the great celestial empire 
has been the scene of many wonderful explorations. As in 
the last century. Roman Catholic missionaries were pioneers 
in this venturous task. Two Frenchmen, Ciahet and Hue, 
led the way by toilsome marches of more than 7000 miles 
right, through China proper and Mongolia between 1846 
and i860. Gabet died from infirmities caused by his suf- 
ferings during this journey, lint Hue survived to relate their 
proceedings in ono of the most entertaining hooks of travel 
ever written. The Russian military officer, Prcjevalsky, 
the most scientifically trained, persevering, and capable 


travellci who had up to this time onti red Mongolia, went 
over much of the same ground in 1 870, and made a valuable 
contribution to Chinese geography. For China proper 
another French missionary, David, in 1874, gave to tho 
public the results of his ten years of travel, extending over 
some ttOOO miles. The Chiii'-se nowadays oiler tho most, 
liberal facilities to Christian missions for evangelistic lours, 
and many missionaries, English and Fn-mh, are availing 
themselves of these opportunities. One ot tin* best exam- 
ples of travel in China is the work of the On man Richt- 
hofen. who. after covering the country with a m tw« ik. as 
it were, of his journeying**, published in 1*77 the m<"»t 
scientific, systematic, and elaborate of the books ever 
written on that country. Numerous F.nglMnnen have made 
use of the advantages they possess in China fur geographn al 
exploration. Blakistou minutely detcrniimd th*' ruiiM* of 
the lower Vang tse-kiaug; and within the last few viai>, 
partly with the view of opening np trade routes, Cnnper, 
Margary. Nev Klias. Gill, anil Baker have com agei.u-ly and 
laboriously passed from China arm***, pi r lous regions 
straight through to India or to Bunnah — two of them, 
Cooper and M.irgnn. having ln*i 11 kilhd in the cruise of 

I these travels. 

Tile geography of Tndi.i — that country wljieh. riuee it 
first became known, had always mud c\« ited tin* emio«.-ty 
of the learned, and attracted the spend itioi.s of the mer- 
c li.nxf — was longer inv.-lwd in idi-eiuitv thin almost any 
jiart of Asia. I ’ j» t«» t! ■ : .Idle of the la-t century its 
coasts were \ci MtipnrlVctly det> miined. ami vn v little 
indeed was known ,.f . ,n_* interior of the country itself. A 
few travellers, as Ihcvciiot, 'lavender, ami Bender, had 
given some information about a few di-tnets and mutes, 
hut it was extrnm ly scanty. I lie tine gei graphical 
knowledge of these countries began in tlw Decian with the 
wars of the Fast India Company and tin* Fi* m-h (about 
17 Bit. and in Hindustan with the compii't of Bengal 
( 1767). From this time its j-n gicss w is extrrmily rapid. 
The expeditions against Tlvdir Mi and l'p]ioo S.iiuh. the 
wars with the Find inics and the M.ilu.ilt.c. and thee, ip- 
tuu* of 1'oudieheny and Cev’o'i furnished 1 irge accessions 
to the geographical knowledge of India. I In* tiawls afld 
I memoirs of Forbes. Buchanan. Jle\in\ \Wlkes, lYiceval, 

| Davy. Maisdeu. Valentia. Heher. M. 1 I 1 olm. &c.. Mqiplied 
j much additional information. Numerous mcmoiis either 
inserted in the I r.msai tiors of the Auntie Soueties 
I of Calcutta ami Loudon or published scp.1r.1tt iv. have 
j illustrated the geography. gei logy, natural liistuv. or 
i antiquities of some speei d district or pi ice. It mtyjn* 

! truly said that India, width a ecutuiv Mucowas h-ss known 
| than almost any other country of e«]Ual i \t'-nt, has '■mee 
that time been s ( > well explored that there i< no country 
respecting which we hive bitter inform ition. I 11 fact, the 
trigonometrical survey suggested by the Duke of \\ cllington, 
coimneneed soon after the siege .,f Seringipatam. and 1 illy 
recently completed, is without a paralM for extensiveness 
and accuracy. From ihe base of the Himalaya range 
down to the southei ninost rape in* ir tVvlon the British 
teiritories are delimated and depicted, m-t only mountain 
hv mountain and river by river, hut also viilige hv village, 
even lield hv field, and are as minuti-K known a^the most 
highly civilized districts on the globe, or the best managed 
estates in F.uropo. 

Northward fmm India, beyond the Himalayan range, lies 
the elevated plateau of Tibet, of which little was till lately 
known — paitly owing to the natural difficulties of access 
to it, partly to the intense jealousy of the Chinese govern- 
ment respecting the intrusion of foreigners. Lassa, the 
capital of the country and the holy city of Buddhism, was 
guarded from the intrusion of strangers much the same as 
Mecca is from the polluting footprints of the unbeliever. 
No explorations had been nude since the political missions 
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of Bogle anil Tunu*r in the eighteenth century, which were 
despatched hv Warren Hastings, the governor-general of 
India, and the journey of Manning to Eassa. In 1X70, 
however, the French missionary Desgodins published the 
result of some extensive journeying* in Tibet ; ami during 
the years lS<»7-70 some native surveyors, tiained by Major 
Montgomerie, K.E., made several explorations in Tibet and 
Central Asia, with the most successful results. During 
the latter half of 180S, and part of lStiD, three agents 
mere at woik oil different portions of the country t«> the 
north of the Himalayan watershed — one in the great plain 
of Tibet, one in the count iv to the east behind Mount 
Everest, and a third in the countries between Cabul and 
Kashgar. The first was a pundit. He leached Kudok. 
the capital of North-west Tibet — which has noser been 
visited hv a European — and then adsaneed nearly due east 
for tliJU miles, of which 500 were new ground, over a 
plateau avciaging more than 15,000 feet above the sea. 
This great plain lither tuns into, or paiallel with, the 
great deceit of Gobi. It is called the Aksai Cheen, or 
White I)e*«rt: of China, and i* believed t<* extend light up 
to the Great Wall of China at the cits of Loochoo. The 
pundit visited some g -Id mini*', in Tilat. and obtained 
detailed de'-c riptims of several othrr gold fields. Salt 
lakes aNo aViui.d. a ml a* t<» bmax there is enough to 
supply tin* potteries of the world. 

The Mcml explour went to the Eastern Himalayas, 
ami mud** a route-survey 11‘jo miles in length, advancing 
in os.e wax (J lo mil* *. and returning by another 550 miles. 
Thi* m r» :r. maged to p« iwtr.ite h»*hiud tin* mighty Mount 
Evi-r< *t. Enlut-kily. the La**a otliciaN stopped him on the 
Zingrimail m. and his therm* »m**t*'is vieie hiokrii, but not 
before lut 1 id determined twelve heights ami taken twenty- 
ivine latitude*. }Ji-> ti'-w route* supplied the information 
nee* vary to e<miei t tie* ui-eoveiiis of f< mm explorers in 
ti.i'* r« gi<.n. and enabled a mw map t*> be (''instructed of 
ti e E.i-t'rn llimal.iva-. 

rb- thud exjil rer was a Mussulman known as “the 
Muza." lit* wi-nt from Cabul to Bndak*hnii, tlume by 
the upprr v illev of th»* U\n, to the Sirikul. or \ leturia 
I-ike. .ail tieiiu !■> Ta*hk:ugau. when* lie was stopped 
and p 1 . ie* d i:i • •;.* n aue-t. He wa*» now in the tciritoiy of 
Yakoo'o Hi j. t!.* u Atili'/h Gb.iz*** of Eastern Tmkestan, 
and ina*le h : * wav, i lo^rly watched. our the mountains to 
Kashgar. He was alb vvt to no* his in-tiument* all the wav. 
He returned t j liui'.i by Yarkand ami tin* Karakorum l\'i*s. 

In l*7."i a yi uug semi-Tibetan, who had also been 
trained by M ijor Montgomerie for guographie.il invest ign- 1 
tioii. re.*< h* d the 'Iilnt.ni town of Miigutze, crossed the 
Hrahrrripntr.i. ami ascenthtl the Sanpo. its most noitlnin 
arMneut. t'* it -»urrc, thus a*** ri tabling the ex.u t position 

• f th** w i rf the I'.^aliinaputia valley, whieli he 

i ro ■ d at an el* ■. ifion of 17.0HO abo\'e the sen. Jb* 
reel.e.l tin- gnat lab Ti Jigii-iior. ai.d a^hb-vid a geo- 
graphy a I d.l>« mi r;. u t E» lir-t imp'Otanc**; fur that lofty 
shi**t (if watir hid m-w-r In fme b**"ii vi-it'd hy any 
I'.xplorti* unn.ftid with Eniop. m*. although placed 
v igu* Iy on Eui'pem m.ips on the authority of Chinese 
i uti'giaphert. J’n ju\a!iky and othi-r careful exploreis 

* •lb’icpi* fltly went ovfr mmh of the ground traversed by 
the*#, n itive traveller*, ami besides continuing tie* accuracy 
of tiuir oWi various. added much information of interest. 

Yakoob lb g. the *• Ataligh Glia/*-** of Eastern Turk- 
f-tan,' 1 uIkjx *■ p'fcrrtd to. wan an i’*l»ig leader of great 
«; ir'ng and Kigarity, who in 1*C5 headed a revolt of 
Mohammedans in Chine*** Turkestan, a large country to the 
n nth of Tibet. Succeeding in his enterprise he became 
mler of the flat** thus m.wly i reat* d, and gave a literal 
welcome to rxploprs from India. Yarkand and Kashgar, 
his two prim-ipi! cities, were accordingly visited by Sir 
Douglas For* v th, Mr. Shaw, Prcjuvalsky, and others; and 


! geographical information of high interest was obtained. 
| The Chinese, however, who had never relinquished their 
! claim to the country, slowly gained upon it. year by year; 
1 and on the death of Yakoob Beg iu 1*77 tin* authority of 
, the Celestials was completely re-established, together with 
much of the old Chinese exclusiveness. 

| With all, however, that has been accomplished by the 
intrepidity and devotion of explorers ever since the days of 
Marco Polo, there yet remains much to he done before tho 
old world — the world by far the longest known to civilized 
nations — is opened up in am thing like propoitiou to the 
new. We have not in this brief sketch attempted to show 
the results, but only the general progress of discover}'. 
The knowledge that has been attained will be incorporated 
in our description of Asia, and of the various countries 
included within this vast continent under their several 
■ headings. 

| Heneral View of the Continent : it* lu'teut, dr. — Asia, 
the largest of the great land divisions of the globe, ami the 
most populous, takes the lead also iu diversity of surface, 
variety of organic forms, and historical antiqnitv. It is 
! nearly five times the size of Emope, considerably exceeds 
! that of Africa ami Europe taken together, and surpasses 
the joint masses of North and South America. Within its 
limits are found more than half of the whole population of 
the earth, yet so little proportion is there between this vast 
number of inhabitants ami the magnitude of their dwelll ( > 
place, that Europe is three times more densely peopled. 
The immense region contains the loftiest elevations and 
the deepest depressions of the temstii.il surface, with the 
most varied and highly-developed forms of animal and 
vegetable life; while from its plains, valleys, and hills 
have been distributed to other parts of the world the most 
valuable of the domesticated quadrupeds, the choicest 
fruits, and those food-plants which are most impoitaiit to 
the daily sustenance of mankind. 

The mainland of A*ia is situated cntiiely in the northern 
hemisphere, hut it iiiak*‘s a very close approach to the 
equator (within 100 miles), ami the insular appendages 
advance southward of the line. In the opposite direel ion 
it j msses far into the depths of tin* math polai zone. 
While conterminous with Europe, and attached to Afrit a 
by tho slender Isthmus of Suez (itself severed by tin* 
canal), its eastern extremity is only separated 110 miles 
from the shores of America hy the narrow ehiimcl of 
Behring Strait. Tho other boundary s an* the Caspian and 
Black Seas, tho Archipelago, Mediterranean, and lied Se.i. 
on the west; the Indian Ocean on the south; the Pacific 
on the cast; and the Arctic on the north. These ocean- 
basins advance to some extent inland, burning minor mu*, 
fringed and dotted with numerous island*. The most 
important are the Arabian Sc.i and Bay of I5mg.il, 
southern ; the China. Yellow, and Japanese Seas, with 
that of Okhotsk, eastern, each of which has its subordinate 
gulfs. On the northern side the indentations are numer- 
ous, but upon an inferior scale, ami have inoiv the i baracter 
of liver estuaries than oceanic inlets. 

Generally speaking, Asia in distinguished hy great com- 
pactness. It has therefore a .smaller extent of coast line 
in propoitiou to its magnitude, though reckoned at .‘hi, 000 
rriib'.s, with f«\vcr maritime advantages than the other 
continents, Africa alone excepted. The main mass forms 
a trapezium, from which there are huge projci lions, those 
oil the southern side corresponding somewhat to tin* 
projections of Southern Europe. But there are striking 
diflerencp* between Asia ami the other great masses ot 
land, both as respects horizontal ami vertical contigura- 
tion. Europe may be compared to a body with very 
prominent limbs; Africa to a body without members; 
wdiilo Asia lias anus of enormous magnitude, with a body 
preponderating conspicuously in its dimensions. Glancing 
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at America, its oxtcilsion is principally in the direction of 
the meridian, JUit that of Asia is somewhat proportionate 
ill latitude and longitude. Tho highest mountains of 
Aracrifti are in the \u-i stern coast region, its most exten- 
sive lowlands are eential; while the highest mountains of 
Asia ure towaids the centre, and its low-lying levels are 
maritime. 

The buperficial area of the continent, not including the 
islands, is 17,300,000 square miles, equal to oue-third 
of the entire land of the glube. Its extreme points 
are all maritime. Capo Komania, in Malacca, forms tlje 
southern extremity, nml Cape CheKuskin, in Siberia, the 
northern, respectively in latitudes 1 1 20' and 78 J 20' N. 
The western limit is Cape liaha, on the shore of Asia 
Minor, in longitude 20 J 4' east; and the eastern, a head- 
land on llchring\s Strait, is defined by the meridian of 170 J 
west. From north to .south the gieatcst extent amounts to 
about !> 100 miles, following the meridian of 100 J . This 
is slightly cm ceded by the linear distance, east and west. 


along the parallel of '10°; but a diagonal line drawn from 
north-east to suutli-W'c>t, or from Uehring Strait to tin* 
Isthmus of Sue/, mcusun-s not less than 0700 miles, or 
nioie than a qu. -liter of tin* distance round the globe, and 
intersects no consideralilo !»od\ of water except tho southern 
part of the Caspian. An nioimous number of insular 
appendages closely adjoin the mainland. They occur 
chiefly in groups and chains, are uuionriv of volcanic or 
coralline formation, aiul have an nggicLMte area equal to 
ouc-tiftli of the extent of Fnrope. ’[ h>> Northern Ocean 
contains tlie desolate and highly fo^silift. ions cluster oi 
New Siberia. The Aleutians, stretching out in a curving 
line towards America, the long and narrow tract of Sagalicri 
of the Kurile and of the .Japanese scries, Formosa and 
Hainan, aie of!' the eastern coast. Oil’ tin* southern spurts 
of the continent lies Ceylon, with the Andaman and Nico- 
bar, the Maidive and Laccadive groups. Westward, in th** 
Mediterranean, are CNprus, Hhodes, and other dependencies 
' of tlie Lesser Asia, Put the grand insular examples are 
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on tin* south-east, where the large masses of Sumatra, 
liornco. Celebes the Philippines, and a world of 
contiguous isles, compose the Fast Indian or Malayan 
Archipelago. This .splendid region — the "gardens of the 
mui” in eastern speech- divides the basin of the Indian 
iiom that o^ the Pacific Ocean, and leads bv a series of 
huge stepping-stones to within hail of Australian lands. 

t he interior of Asia cinhrac.cs lowlands, plateaux, chains ‘ 
mid gump.N *if mountains, developed upon a scale in bar f 
nnmy ^\ith its colossal proportions. 

The Lnu'tnnth of Ami . — Tho Lowlands of Asia li 


The fiist is the great Chinese Lowland, a wide alluvial 
plain on the eastirn slioie of Asia, aloii/ the Pacific Ocean, 
beginning at the meat wall un iff.* n nth. and extending 
ncaily t» the tiopie; it a Miiperutr climate, and 

■xhibits the lined ad\aueid >t ite of agriculture, the most 
oxtensm* s\ stem of canals, the most ailiw» internal naw- 
gation, and is the liclnst and nc-st populous granary in 
the whole world. 

The second is the Indo-Chinese Lowland, which com- 
prehends the kingdoms of Cambodia and Nam. It unites 
the advantage of being situated S. of the tropu?witli that 


illlil \\ llil o ■> ill i H" i.iii. in iiR'.sr ^i.iiiin mi; j^ii.u I'llipilCft, 

by which the history of this division of tho globe is so dis- 
tinguished, have attained their greatest power, and con- 
tinued for the longest period of time. The extensive low- 
plains are six in number; they are different in their natural 
character, and in no way connected with one another. 


v.m I'l.ui.tu wi imiiiiuii iitui.i. 111 ii:is meie are iwro wiaciy 
different regions. Immediately east c*f tlie Indus tho plain 
which reaches from the Arabian Sea to tho parallel of 3T' 
N.. is almost entirely occupied by the scantily inhabited 
! Indian desert, with its strange succession of sandy ridges 
| without a single stone, sometimes rising as high as 200 
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fi\t above tin* \ alley < between them, called tho ** Thurr" ! 
and tho •* rut.” a region of hard loud Mill, abruptly bur- 
doling on tho fonnor. The eastern half of tho Indian , 
plain, in the basin of tho Ganges, may bo compared to its 
imni.iUue lepiwntative, the plain of Lombardi, in Southern ! 
Lurope; br tho broad alluvial lowland of the Ganges is ; 
at once tin* must fertile, the iiu^t eulti\.ited. and most 
densely peopled region of India. The delta mouths of the 
tiangiN. however, like those of tho l'o. ha\o their unhealthy . 
swamps, the muddy jungle co\oiod ** Sundaibaus." 

Tho fourth is the Lowland of Suia and Arabia, embrac- 
ing the groat plain of Mesopotamia, once the seat nf high 

• ivdi/.atiun, irrigated from the 1 nplnatcs and the ‘l'igiis 
by innumerable canals, and cultiv ited like a great garden. 

as to Mippoit a large popul uioii, round the cities of 
Nineveh and Ilibvlon. but now appearing as a great drv , 
steppe, green with vegetation only m the wet m.imiii; out | 
it the hut winds* aie ever r\U tiding the sands of the 
Arabian de-iit. and nonudie IniiLmen and plundering 
lUtlouius ha\e t.iki n the pine of hu-v citizen**. 

The tilth i** tin* Lowland of TurkiM m, which is mtiivly 
eoiuim nt il. not Ling in contact w.th aii\ pait of the 
ocean, and only watuni by inland m*.i-. tile* Caspian and , 
the Lik** if Ai il It extends front ldhet neatly to the ■ 
hanks uf tii Vid.:t. Its i*\tvuMv< > pliins, which are 
scant ilv wat* ifd. ai«- a LI: d <■: mean bet net it sand) destrts 
and agin ultni.il s >il. and thur Miif.no 1** mainly formed uf 
giavid. I f :• ) .iiv wlat ate c ■mill* *nly called rft/ipt * — 
plants i < • \ i i‘t_ 1 1 with gra****. and without wood, in which are 
-se.it t» red. i.ke «'.!>•-. :i *\ ti.m.s of cultiv tide ground. 
Mn ii a com i try is the nuural abode uf nuniadie tlibes, 
wi. i. hiving Ittl- : • att.uh tiam to tin ir native s< il, are 
pi ■sii' to yivtir :n s, mil * .f m.*re fertile regions. 1 tout 
ti.e Casp. m !■» Ih ki r. t large tiait?* of the pi lin aie 
<■ euj».'"i ie. d.sufs „f , : : i f t sand. stub as the ’1 im "iii.ui 
1 )• -i it .»*. 1 tli sand-aast* ..f Ki/ilkuni. b« two* it tin* 0\lis 
•ml the .ItMit's; knf win re the ri\«rs cros> tJie«e. and 
while v r th<* wateis t m bi* diiwn off fir irrigation, tin* 
dreary • Ap.titM* * -r the desert is t* iieved bv the biilliant 
gr< m • i i.i h v» gi t it I >n. as in tie g,id.*iis round the eiti* *> , 

• ■!* > iiii.ii eatid ..r i f Ivleva, wliieh s, in contrast, the 
wn iniagi *>t j uadbe. It is .iL nt th 1 parallels of -1* to 
.'<> N. lit. th it tli* «i. -*rts giv*- p 1 in gi.nlually to the 
ngloii uf gri-s) s»i pp* tl,. must '•..ntle-ni portion. known 
as tie K.r_! ./ X pp* . ii'iag onupi'-d b\ hold's of the 
liifl.ulii Kirghiz, wi.os,; w.-dth L in tl.»*n held** of hroid- 
tiik.i s' 1 ,. ,.*, and tl • ir • imm I drove*. II» ids of antelopes 

a'-u g i !' p i u l t* • s. ].! i'n-. 

J..- e I ! 1 C: • t *. ■ i SjLh i i.its L'*w i.r.il, wlii h is 

*>) *i" ti,* 1 j * i • *■{ • : <t a 1. "I f upiii.g liji*l *• t h til It'll f 

ir- t i.’ ai. t • ew.ij.j- u; .V. t t.ik* ;j t»o fi rr. and 

• *.»» 1 \g I 1 ' a >*a lie- vvleh length of the 

■ ’.tii • i.t h tl \ ’il M> n:,t i.ijs t f * tl** l*a« .*.'>• <>■ i an. 

1 » igh ti.. •!■■■'; i » • & s\ -a, \\ dui*.'* 

1 ‘ tl* a.b.ai r !_ ! l ■ tli- i ii • ' a * i . *>m a* fount of the 

• it:»!i • * * I'lsi 1 ss .i!ei s ♦ , i j 1 , t \ of ti.»* not! ei ii and most 

• * • i ■ V* ;n:! • In a’l* nt N. wi- • iit'-i the fi n-st 

./ j. .i.«i a*.i huefi, vlr It# ring 

. ii.'.i 1 .* s t . uait' ai. d s d/.i-s. heirs, fi.\es, 

- .1 l r. II* i* : ;i* li.ss.m a*.,* a Sim>,i;de huntein 

• Tl • t i 4 . : ’Ai’.l'l fir i iJiij .i.-gli. Aj.pro'w hillg the 
Ar't ■- ( !;■ le tie tio- t Lis. out, ami give plan- at li t to 
*..• bi.-, s- i- t .y t i.r.dr i pgi' u. » *.« i w la li winter holds 
' ’ d'.i ’eg ti « gi> it- r j ut the ). n. In the tnudritM 

i in > i I -ii.*l fide s, and iiitlm in the 

-1 ■» * "U T u:u- r tie i. .nd. . r < one - to i rf-p the !-hort mo-sen. 
tJ, • 1; w g* t it. 1 '’, ti. it r an npf n in the iig, /pais « innate. 

1 •* ' * ll' t w ; in- tl.it along tie* coa-t in winter it 
would .• d dl< nil to t* 11 .via re land eca^d and the ire- 
iou rii.^ of tl f A u t ( lagan, wire it not for the line of 
drift f ».« i: *lii g the j.} lUr e. 


Wijhhtmh of Asni. — Tlu* phy.sieal features of this vast 
contimiit, the eouiM'S of its livers, the direction of its 
chains of mountains, the vai ions climates of its dhlcivnt 
regions, and tile relative situations of its difleivnt inembera 
or limbs, will be best understood by a brief description of 
the great central plateau uf Asia. The central regions of 
the continent ri*e into a va*d and liiglily elevated jilnin, 
which extends some thousands of miles in every direction, 
and is Hanked on all sides by high and precipitous moun- 
tains, which overlook the sui rounding countries and some 
of which vise to the height of 2!M)00 feet. Neither for 
height nor extent is time any other plateau on tho 
globe to compare with this gie.it table-laud, which has a 
mean altitude of from t»00l) to l.u.ODO feet, anil above 
which tower the llimalnan, Kimi Lint, Titian Shan, and 
Altai ranges. The mighty lunier of the Himalayas, 
sweeping round from Afghanistan to Htirtnah in a grace- 
ful cut vc. which presents its convex side towards tin* 
Indian Ocean, incloses the vast ceiitial plateau on the 
south. On the north it is hemmed in by the Altai, with 
its eastern projections, the Savau. Yabluiinvoi, and other 
Siheiiaii tauges; c.n the east 1>\ the less eontiiiU'iits Y ting- 
ling. Jnshan, and other I’hiiiese laiiges; on the west the 
Himalayas and Altai, through the Karakul mu, Hindu Kush, 
Thi.tii Shan, and Altai, ilnse iimnd the flivat I'amii, here 
interlacing in the focus of the whole coat mental mountain 
svst.m. r 

Within these stupendous rocky walls the central tabic- 
land, occup)ing an aie.i of more than o.iHMi.Oud siju.iro 
mile.s. or nearly four-liftbs of the entile area of Lurope, 
pp scuts several cleat h detined divisions, dillciing greatly 
m t licit rilitf, and also in tlnir ]*hysieil aspect. «»m* fmm 
the other. (1 ) The most remarkable of these divisions is 
the Great I’amir. oi linn i- 1 >uui.i — t li it is, Hoof of the 
Wot Id," as ir is iK»t in ij.tly t'Tiiu d hv its inli ibitaiits-- and 
which forms the imehiis «.f thewlmle Central Asi-itie hi'gh- 
Imd sv stein. Ihreeomerge the Hindu Kush and Him i- 
lavas li'iiu the suuth-west n.d south-east, tie* K in*n Iain 
fmn the east, the Thiau >h in from the north-east, while 
the ] il.it enu itself merges westwards in tin* snn«\ highliinN 
and icetii'lds about the .sou ices of tin* Zaraphaii. lx tvvi • n 
the (J\us and .faxartes valleys. The Pamir is oO.0(M« miles 
in extent, with a mean elevation of at least lodMiO feet, 
fulminating in the east with the Tagh.irmi IlVi.'iUU feet i. 
(2) Ihe great J’ihetan plateau, between the Ilimaltvas and 
tin* Kneii Lun, maintains a uuaii ehvatiuti of ls.nno to 
go.OOO feet, and is tin* Inf l it 't expanse in the woild. 
lint beyond the Kwh Ltm, and hetwien th.it i.m ,r e and 
tin Titian Mian and Altai rang'*-, then- is an abrupt 
ih si » ut to the vast region of tie* <Io!ii Heseit. wliiili is 
Maidlv' rnoie than and which sinks wc-tw ird in tin* 

'l.uimor L>h Nor «h pn ssif.n as low as 20011 feet above 
Sf l level. 

On most u f its .sides the gn-.it Central A ‘dan plateau we 
have described is extranidiii.il ih inaci cssiMe, the ]i.iss(>h 
being strip in the exti‘iii‘*. and culmm »tiwg in lidgen 
lK.ooo to 20,00* • f 'ft t above si-.i h v el. 'lowaids Siberia 
tin* Altai passes an* f ish*r, and on tint north-cast. In *t went 
Mi-ngfilia and China, there an* hovenil passes, the (^istoric 
* ntpoiiringH of the Mongol hordes, and which are ominously 
icm<mber*-d by tin* Chim se as the openings through which 
their invaders in past times rudicd like the gnat liver in 
flood, or the avahineln* sweeping ah-ng the houlders and 
i/ibri* to the destriietion of the valh-VH beneath. It is not, 
iiuleefl, the least inteiesling featuie about this great central 
plateau that it is the home of eonrpieiing races, whence, 
warrior Jiordrs poured during .several centurieN f>ver iiemly 
all Asia and r. large part of Kurope. In its pliysie.'il 
a-sjKs-t.s tin; plateau is lemaikahle for (1} a mountain 
M.stem which, in its vaiioiis exten.sifin.s, dominates tho 
greater part of Asia, mul includes stupendous ranges with 
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the loftiest peaks in the world ; (2) a laeustrinc system, 
comprising lakes of which some are saline, while others 
have fresh wnifer, and of which many arc situated at great 
altiti^h'M — Lake Victoiia, in the heart, of the Pamir, for 
instance, being at an elevation of 14,000 feet; (0) and as 
comprising the sources and peiinanent supply of all the 
great- Asiatic rivers, which, passing from the plateau, 
flow through densely populated regions and help to sustain 
the most numerous families of the human race. 

Speaking more broadly, it may he said that the great 
mass of the Asiatic highlands, including ihe central plateau 
already defined, ext ends t hi ougli the whole emit incut, from tlio 
Mediteiranean on the south-west round to Behring's Strait 
mi the noitli -east. Midway neatly, the plains of North- 
western India and of Southern Turkestan approaching one 
another, the highland is compressed to its narrowest, ho 
that, two uueipial pm lions of it, an eastern and a western, 
are united by only the isthmus like range of the Hindu 
Kush, fiom the opposite sides of which tributaries How to 
the Indu-s aiyl to the Oxus. 

The mass which rises east of the Hindu Kush has its 
southern border maiked by the giant w'alls of the Himalaya, 


which reach higher above the sea level than any mountains 
on tlio globe, ami have the. highest peak of all. Mount 
Everest, 29,002 feet. South-eastward it runs out into the 
fan-like ranges which form Further India; eastward it gives 
off the Nan-ling and Pe-ling mountains of China; noith- 
eastwaid its edge is defined by tie* Kioghau Mountains, 
and, continuing their direction, the Yahloiioi and Stanovoi 
Mountains extend away to the Behring's Strait, 'low aids 
the Siberian lowlands its limits are formed hv the mountains 
which inclose Lake Baikal, by the Sayan Mountains, the 
Altai, and the Tarbagatai and Alat.ui ranges fuitber we-- 1 ; 
and at the head of the Oxus the circuit is completed by 
the great plateau land of the Pamir Steppe. 

The division of the highland which rises west of the 
Hindu Kush isthmus opens out first into the bicad jd.it can 
lands of Afghani>tan and Persia, the outer edges of 
which aie very clearly defined. On the northern side the 
ranges continuing the Hindu Kuril along tin* south of the 
Tuikoman Desert, run west to join the Elburz range (Mount 
Demavend, 18,4fil feet), which falls abruptly to the south- 
ern coast of the Caspian. Towards the Indian plain the 
Suliman range forms the edge of the plateau; and towaids 
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-Ihe Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and the plain of 
Mesojwitamia, the parallel chains of South-western Persia, 
the Kohrud, the inouutnins of Pars and of Kurdistan, give 
a distinct and well-marked limit. Where the northern and 
southern Voider ranges of the Persian highland approach 
^ one another, west of the Southern Caspian, they form the 
* mountain land of Armenia, with Ararat (17,000 feet) for its 
central point. Further west the highland again opens out 
in the broad plateau of Asia Minor, which has the Taurus 
ranges for its southern buttress. From the heights of 
Western Kurdistan, also, a line of height runs southward 
along the coasts of SyriA, to form the Lebanon ; and the 
continuations of its double chain are the plateaus of Judea 
and of Moah, east and west of the remarkable fissure of 
the Jordan, and tlio Dcud Sea, the deepest hollow's of the 
^earth’s surface. 

Besides the main mass of the Asiatic highland in its two 
great divisions abovo sketched, several isolated highlands 
are noticed. Ono of these nearly fills the desert land of 
Arabia, rising at once from the Red Sea coasts and de- 
scending gradually towurds the Mesopotamian plain. The 
' highest part of this plateau is in that part of its edgo which 
faces the Gulf of Oman, where the summit of Jebel Akhdar 
(the “ green mountain”) is not far short of 10,000 feet in 
hei ;ht. Another isolated highland is that of the Deccan in 
VOL. 1. 


Sontliern India, marked out between the Western and East- 
ern Ghats, or “ passes,” by which it is ascended from the 
Arabian Sea coast, or from that of the B.iv of I Jen gal ; find 
by the, Vindhya Mountains along its northern edge, facing 
the plain of the Ganges. A thiid important detached mass 
is that of the Si kl iota Alin or Tatar Mountains, and their 
sontliern prolongation the Shan Alin, and the high moun- 
tains which give its form to the peninsula of the Corea. 
The valleys of the Amur and of the Liao- ho separate this 
mountain region almost completely from the main mass of 
the Asiatic heights. 

Lastly, there is the chain of volcanic heights which 
forms so nmnv remarkable loops along the eastern or 
Pacific front of the continent, from Kamtclmtka (Kluitchev 
volcano, 15,000 foot), through the Kurile Island; to Japan 
(Fusi Yaina volcano, 12,235 feet), thence throngh the Liu- 
Kiu Islands to Formosa (Mount Morrison, 10,800 feet), and 
onwards throngh the Philippines to Borneo (Kini-Balu, 
13,698 feet), Sumatra, and Java, which has a greater 
number of volcanic colics than are to he found on any land 
of similar extent on the earth. 

To obtain a general idea of the character of the great 
highland mass of Central Asia, we may suppose ourselves 
to be travelling from the plains of India northward to those 
of Siberia. From the cultivated plain of the Ganges we 
32 
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should rc.ieh fir*t the dreaded forest belt of the 11 Tend,” 
along the base of the mountains. Having passed its swamps, 
leaving the tropical vegetation of the lower slopes of the 
Hiiunl.na. we should find ourselves, at a height of *1,000 or 
5,000 feet, in forests of oak, walnuts, and chestnuts, like 
those of Southern Knrope. Higher up the face of the 
Himalaya, from 8,000 to 10,000 feet, this forest is replaced 
by rhododendrons, and above the latter height to li,000 
feet by pine trees. Above 15,000 feet vegetation becomes 
scanty, though plants haw becu gathered up to 10,000 
foot above the sea. Then follows the miowv region, which 
gives its name (the “ abode of snow") to thi* highest range 
in the world, and which .semis down great glaciers, in com- 
parison with which those of the Alps are insignificant. 
The passes, always difficult, lend through the snowy zone, 
the lowest of them being as high as the most elevated of 
the Alpine passes of Kui ope. Having crossed the crest of 
the snowy range, we would enter the hare region of Tibet, 
the highest plateau land of the world, where the herdsman 
tends his flocks of long-haired shawl-wool goats, his sheep 
and yak oxen, and where grain can only he cultivated in 
the deeper v alleys. This is also the country of the wild 
horse, and of the great wild sheep or nignli. Descending 
the northern edge of the Kueii Tain in m the Tibetan plateau, 
into the central basin of the Tarim, we should reach the 
Takla Makan Desert, which is a continuation of the sandy 
(tohi. with iKtrdermg st«ppe land next the bases of the 
mountains on each side. Amending the opposite range of 
the Thi.ui SI. an. and entering Znngaria. we should find 
ourselves again in a more favoured Alpine region, with 
cultivable valleys and wi.«»d reaching up to the snow limit, 
and grassy Alps to which the Kirghiz resort for summer 
pastures. La'tlr, descending to the lowland, we should 
rnt* r the nine forests of the Siberian plain. 

Hirer* nwl Lake *. — '1 he snow s and gl.n iers of the Central 
Asian plaNau are the «onrre* of magnificent rivers, which, 
though nut eijual in length and volume to those of the western 
world, owing to the d'lFerent disposition of the mountains, 
make a very rinse approach to them, while the lakes are 
remarkable for tluir number, sire, and varied attributes. 
At the same time va*t tr;n ts of the surface nre waterless 
wartes. In the northern half of the continent the great 
streams have a very languid current in their mean state, 
ow.ng to the vast extent of count n* between the central 
highlands in which they ii“*\ and the Arctic Ocean to which 
they flow. So slight is the declination of the mi l face that 
Tobolsk, on the Irtish, though 55 0 miles from the sea. is 
little more than 100 feet above it- level. For the same 
r*M*on the rivers overflow their tanks, and spread out in 
wide inundations. ujs>n the melting of the snows which 
do-ply rover the whole of their basins in winter; and in 
that sea-«-n they are n«.tdes* as navigable channels, being 
strongly frozen. In Southern A.si.i the ri\crs are generally 
npid. having a (on-id* rable fall, consequent on the com- 
parative proximity of the highlands from which they 
despond to the oc«an. *1 hey are subject to an annual or a 
semiannual rise, from the melting of the snow in spring 
towards their sonre»*s, and from the deluges of rain which 
p-r.odir;ijly vi-it the countries they traverse. The largest 
liveis flow- outward to the Indian and Pacific Oceans, or to 
the Arrtj£ Sea; but within the continent there is on 
immense area f nan which no rivers escape to the ocean. 

I he gr*ate.*t rivers are those which flow northward over 
the Siberian low lauds to the Arctic Sea. The Obi, 2700 
m.Ie-j in length, richest in fi*li of all the rivers of Siberia, 
ii fiords a great mi mm* r thoroughfare for all Western 
Sd.< ria through its main channel and that of its tributary 
th" IitMi. 'I he latter gathers its head -streams in the 
I i -an I /ike. l.V’O srjuaie miles in area and 1918 feet above 
tv •sea, in a valley of the Altai. Its rhannel is twice 
fii^t w !:*•( the snows of the plains melt in May, 


and again in July when the mountains in the south send 
down their supplies, inundating the land ; the plain then 
presents the appearance of a waste of wutcia, broken only 
by the tree-tops which rise above its surface. At its mouth 
it freezes in October, and the ice does not break up till 
May. 

The Yenisei is a still larger river, ranked by Russian 
geographers after the Mississippi. Its head-waters, or 
rather those of its main branch the Angara, collect in the 
great Lake Baikal, which is the greatest fresh lake in Asia, 
15,000 miles in area, regularly traversed in summer by 
steamboats, and from November till April by sledges over 
its ice covering of 4 feet in thickness. The Selenga, the 
main feeder of the Baikal, has an upper reservoir in the 
Kos-gol, in the mountains south-west of Irkutsk, also a 
great expanse, more than loo miles long and 40 wide. 
Till quite recently the traffic on the Yenisei by summer 
steamer and winter sledge was confined to Sibeiian inter- 
change alone, but now the practicability of the navigation 
of the Kara Sea from Western Knrope has been demonstrated, 
and this part of the north east passage will doubtless he 
the line of an immense summer trade in future, to hiing the 
abundant furs, flax, wheat, and hemp limre speedily to 
market. 

The Lena, rising in the mountains near Lake Baikal, is 
the great artery of trade and communication in Last cm 
Siberia. It begins to he a navigable river at no great dis- 
tance from its source, and between Kimisk, its point ^ 
communication with ]ihut*k, and Yakutsk, at its great 
knee lower down, a considerable ti attic is maintained. At 
Yakutsk it is frozen over for more than 200 da vs in tho 
year (October to May). 

Coming round to the Pacific slope, the first great river 
we meet with is the Amur, which the Tartars call Kara- 
mure n and the Mam-bus Sachaliimln, both meaning 
■‘Black River," from its dark-brown colour, and tie* 
Chinese, Chelung-kiang, or ** River of the Black Dragon.” 
Formed hy the confluence of the Shilk.i and Argun at the. 
northern extremity of the Kinghnn range, and joined below 
by the (Sungaria from Mantchuiin, the Amur is a great 
river, destined to be of the utmost impoitancc n> the high- 
way of Russian trade in Kastern .Siberia. It is navigable 
by steamers up to Chita on the Ingoda, a tributary of the 
Shilka — a distance of nearly 2500 miles by river. 

The two great rivers of China, the Hoang-ho or Yellow 
River and the Yang-tse-kiang (the “Son of the Ocean ”j, 
have their head-strcariiH near one another in the Kueii Lull 
mountains of Kastern Tibet, anti after widely divergent 
courses tend to meet again near their mouths. Tin* Hoang- 
ho (* k the trouble of the sons of Ilona”) is a wayward and 
turbulent river, whieh has changed its lower course over the 
level plain of China no less than nine times within the period 
of historical record. Its last change, accompanied bv great 
calamities through the bursting of its embankments and 
the burying of entire villages in mini, took place from 1851 
to 1853, when it broke through its northern banks and 
took a course to the Half of Pc-rhili, in phisc of its old 
channel which reached the Yellow Sea almut 000 miles 
north of the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang. It is little used 
for navigation, Chinese vessels being unable to stem its 
current, and in its present condition it is unservieoafde for 
steam traffic; hut it may be said to confer agricultural 
prosperity upon some 70,000,000 souls who live in the 
provinces through which it flows. 

The Yang-tse-kiang may h? considered as the monarch 
of all the nolile waters which issue from the Central Asian 
highlands. It emerges from the grand mountain gorges 
of Tibet, at a distance of about 1300 miles from its source, 
there making its way through narrow clefts with precipitous 
walls of rock, so narrow in some places that boats passing 
up or down keep to their own side of tho stream to avoid 
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collision. The groat stream thence permeates the most 
thickly- people! provinces of China — provinces inhabited 
by about 12(7,000, OOO souls. It sustains the life of this 
eiturirtous population by supplying the necessary moisture, 
and, as the great commercial highway of China, by tho 
means of water- traffic and of irrigation. No river 1ms in 
ancient or modern times played so important a part in the 
increase of tins human race as the Ynng-tsc-kiang. Its 
supply of water is immense and unfailing — an essentisl 
characteristic caused by its connection witli the snow-clad 
and ice-bound regions of the great central plateau already 
described, within which it has a course of 700 miles before 
entering China proper. Tho Tsi-tan rapid, at the month 
of the Metau gorge, about 1200 miles from its mouth, 
marks the limit of its navigation for larger vessels ; but the 
Chinese traders ascend it for fully 1000 miles further, 
tracking or toning the boats up the peiilous rapids by the 
united dibits of from fifty to 200 men, who earn their 
living partly in this way, partly by pillaging the many 
wrecks that occur. The vast size and importance of the 
lower river may he estimated when it is remembered that 
ocean steamers (thoM* which bring tea to Kngland) can 
easily ascend to Hankow, 700 miles from the sea, to take 
in cargo thcic. 

Tho Song-ka, the river of Tong-king, which rises in the 
Chinese province of Yunnan, has recently been explored by 
Fioncli t ravel lei s with a view to its utilization as a high- 
vfllv of trade, 

Still further south, approaching the slope to the Indian 
Ocean, we conic upon the Me-Kliong or Cambodia, the 
gieatcst river of Further India, which also has its sources 
in the mountains of Yunnan, and which thence flows south 
for 17041 miles through Siam and Camlmdia, to form its 
great delta of Lower Cochin-China, now hdd by the French. 
In 1 Will- tin a French expedition explored a large part of 
this great river, which in many places is narrowed by rocks 
and by sandbanks to such an extent as to make it impro- 
bable that it will ever become a great highway of trade. 

The Menam, or •* Mother of Waters,” the central river of 
Siam, the river of tin' lutsv port of Jtangkok, like another 
Nile, fntili/cs its hanks by its annual overflow*. 

Coming round the Malay peninsula to the Indian Ocean, 
we first leach the Salwcn, a fine river, the month nnd lower 
course of which are included in British Bunnah, and its 
neighbour river the Ir.iwadi. Both of these have their 
waters also in the mountains of Yunnan. The former is 
navigable for *101) miles above its seaport of Maulnmin, to 
where it breaks hv rapids through a mountain gorge; the 
latter can he ascended without difficulty for nearly 600 
miles, to a defile through which it passes above the town 
of Bhnmo. 

Next we come to the twin rivers Brahmaputra and 
fiauges, with their huge delta at the head of the Citilf of 
Bengal. For a long time it was not known which of the 
rivers of South-eastern Asia received the waters of tho 
Sanpo, the great river of the Tibetan plateau, which flows 
eastwaid behind the ranges of the Himalaya, And on which 
vessels of considerable size pass and repass at an elevation 
of 1 <1,000 feet above the sea. There is now*, however, no 
doubt •Hint the Sanpo is the upper course of the Brahma- 
putra, and that it breaks through the Himalayan chain, 
turning south in about 06° K., where it 1ms the nnmo 
Dihong. Beaching the lowland of Assam it reveises its 
earlier direction, turning west and Mouth-west to join its 
waters to those of the (hinges on the east of tho delta. 
Though rapid, the lower Brahmaputra is navigable through- 
out Assam to where it takes the name of the Dibong in 
issuing from the mountains. The (lunges (Ganga), the 
sacred river of the Hindus, rises in a snow-field of tho 
southern fare of tho Himalaya, at an elevation of nearly 
1 1,000 feet above the sea, rushing down as a torrent to the 


highest accessible point on its banks (10, 300 feet), where 
the temple of Gungotri is built. To the Hindu a hath ora 
drink of the sacred w-ater at this point has wonderful aton- 
ing virtues, and those who eannot themselves make the 
pilgrimage hither are supplied with flasks of the holy ele- 
ment, bottled by the priest of Gangotri. At Hardwar, 
1050 miles from the delta, the Ganges leaves the moun- 
tains, and entering the great plain becomes at once a 
navigable river. At Allahabad the Jumna, which has 4 
followed a parallel course from the mountains, adds its 
strength; thence by Benares and Patna, it passes east- 
ward to weave its many mouths with those of the Brahma- 
putra, and to wage a battle twice daily with the inflowing 
tide among the malarious islands of the Suudarbans. One 
of the westerly delta branches (the Hoogly), on which Cal- 
cutta stands, is the most frequented highway to the sea. 

The Indus, the great western river of India, has its 
source, like the Brahmaputra, high up in the dreary table- 
land of Tibet, and not far from the sucied Mansarawar lakes, 
which lie between the heads of these two rivers, at an ele- 
vation of 11, 500 feet above the sea. Its course between 
tho Himalaya and the Karakoram ranges is first north-west; 
like the Brahmaputra, it then turns south to find its way 
bv deep gorges to the Indian plain. At Attock, where it is 
still 1000 feet above sea level, and 950 miles from the sea, 
it receives the Cabal River, of nearly equal volume ; and tin's 
is the limit-point of its navigation, though it cannot he 
ascended during the floods from May till September. Mid- 
way from Attock to the see + is joined on the left by the 
Panjnad, which brings to it th« ui. ted waters of the Jeluin. 
Cliinab, Ravi, Bias, and Sutlej, which make up the “five 
rivers” of north-western India that give its name to the 
country of the Punjab (Persian, panj % five; aL water or 
river). 

From its shifting channels and sandbanks, and the arid 
nature of the country through which it flows, the Indus is 
of less value as a highway of traffic than most other rivers 
of equal magnitude; and in winter, or the season of low- 
water, only one of its numerous delta outlets is available for 
passage to the sea; yet the Indus Steam Flotilla Company 
keeps up regular communications between Kotri, above the 
delta, and Multan in the Punjab. 

The great rivers which embrace Mesopotamia, the Eu- 
phrates and its twin brother the Tigris, may possibly play 
an important part in history again, as parts of a groat high- 
way to India; the former, from its source near Mount 
Ararat in Armenia, flows first westward, like the Indus, 
through the mountain ranges, to turn south into the In- 
land, after having approached to within 100 miles of the 
Mediterranean. It is significant that just at this point (at 
Bir, 1150 miles from the sea) the river becomes navigahlo 
for light draught steamers, and hauls thence in a direct 
line to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

The Tigris (the “arrowy”), springing within the great 
bend of the Fpper Euphrates, is a more rapid river, bringing 
down great qmui titles of mud; joining the Euphrates about 
120 miles from the bead of the gulf, it forms with it the 
deep tidal channel called the Shat -el- Arab, navigable for 
ships of 500 tons. At present these great highways stand 
almost idle. # 

If wc turn now to look at the interior or continental 
drainage area of Asia, the space from which no rivers 
escape to the sou, wc find that it embraces both the wide 
dry region of the lowdands which surrounds the Caspian 
and the Sea of Aral, nnd the interior plateaus of both great 
divisions of the Asiatic highlands, Tibet, Turkestan, and 
Mongolia in tne east, and Persia ami Arabia west of the 
isthmus of the Hindu Kush. To the lowland regions 
belong tho groat residual lakes of a former Mediterranean, 
the Caspian, the Aral, and Lake Balkash, with many 
smaller salt pools. 
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The Aral (the ‘‘sea of islands”), 26,000 square miles, is 
a wider and larger expanse than the Irish Sen, uud we in ay 
compare a voyage across it in one of the Rnssian steamers 
which navigate it to one from Liverpool to Dublin. But 
it is much shallower, and the gigantic reeds, 20 feet high, 
which surround its shores arc ever gaining upon its re- 
ceding and brackish waters, and forming new islands. 
Though it lies in the same latitude as Southern France, it 
has ice a foot thick over it in winter. Unlike the Caspian, 
its level is 157 feet above that of the oeean. The rapid 
evaporation from its surface is compensated by its feeders, 
the Syr Daria (or JaxartrxT mid the Amu Daria (Ox us), 
from the Thian Shan and the Pamir edges of the great 
central highland. 

Both of these rivers, the largest of those in the conti- 
nental drainage system of Asia, are navigated by small 
Russian steamers, though both have a rapid flow. 

The cuning Ralka*h hike. .‘150 miles long, receiving 
seven streams from the Alatau Mountains, which rise 
south of it, the chief of these being the Hi, is a still shal- 
lower expanse, the greatest depth found in it by the Rus- 
sian explorers being only 70 feet, and its waters arc bitterly 
salt. Though in the same latitude as the Aral, it lias a 
more continental position, and it is also much higher above 
sea level (600 to 700 feetb so that it is frozen o\er from 
November till April. South of it, filling a high mountain 
valley of the '1 hian Stun ami Alatau ranges, at a height of 
about 5000 fret above the sea, lies a lematkable expanse 
of brackish water called the Is^yk-Kul, or ••Warm take," 
120 mile* long from ea-t to w»*st. and more than ten times 
larger than the Lake of (icucv.u It is very d«rp, and per- 
hap* mainly on that account never freezes; it has. besides, 
another |s cu»i.\nty, that of overflowing occasionally to the 
<"hui Ri>er, one of the many which terminate in the smaller 
salt lakes of the lowlands of Tinkest.m. 

Within the continental drainage of the highland of Asia 
the most impoitant river is the Tarim, which gathers its 
w iters frorn the sides of the crescent of mountains that 
• licireles Kashgar and Yaikaml in high Kastmi Turkestan. 
Many of it* head streams an* employed in irrigating the 
cultivated land round these cities, but the remainder 
escapes away eastward into the desert to keep up the sup- 
ply of Lake Lob, a gie.it marshy expanse at a level of 
a bom 20nu fei t above the sea, which was rediscovered by a 
Russian e.\ploi#r in 1*77. 

On each fide of the vast central desert the mountains of 
Ti^t and of north-western Mongolia form many isolated 
basin*;, each with its central lake fed by the mountain 
streams. One of the hugest of these, not far from the 
sourres of the* Hoang-ho and Yang-tse.-kiang. is the Koko- 
nor, or ** Blue Lake.” 10,500 feet above the oeean, and 
about 200 miles in circumference. The Tengri-nor, called 
the Xain-eho or “Sky Lake,” in the vicinity of tassa, is 
another of these large isolated basins. 

Almost the only river of importance in the wrstern high- 
land region of interior drainage is the Ilelrnand, which 
flows south-westward from the Hindu Kush with varying 
volume, to fill the pools of the great expanse called the 
H.iifitin Swamp. orSei.-tau Lake, on the borders of Kostem 
P»*r fc ia. At ordinary seasons t lie Hainan, which reach™ 
through a length of 70 mil™, is for the most part dry and 
gras "-covered, its edges being maikcd only by reed beds 
and clay cliffs. 

tabs Urmriiali and Van, in the mountain regions be- 
twfin Armenia and Kurdistan, west of the sou them 
<Vp‘an. are the largest lakes of the western division of 
tl t highland. The former, 85 miles long, has water of 
Mah intense saliu ty that no fKh ran live in it, and it lies 
at 1000 fret a bow- the sea; the latter, take Van, 6120 
fr-et in eh v;»tion. is of somewhat smaller dimensions, and 
•«* ■ t shjriitU hia/ki-h. Sal test of all salt lakes, perhaps, 


is that known as the Tus Gol (“Salt take"), the centre of 
the interior drainagu of the plateau of Asia Minor, 60 miles 
long; no fish can livu in it, birds avoid it, fof their wings, 
if they bathe in it, become covered with a stiff salt eiust. 

Bahr Lfit, or the Dead Sea, the most remarkable sheet 
of water in the Old World, is hemmed ill by cliffs 1500 
And 2000 feet in height, rising almost perp •mlicularlv from 
ita shores. It is 1202 feet below the Mediterranean, the 
deepest lake-basin in the world, is 46 miles long by O.J 
broad, receives several tributaries, the .Iordan being the 
principal, but has no outlet; is intensely salt, and contains 
springs of bitumen, for which reason it was named Lncna 
Aaphaltitt*. 

Climate . — Like Europe, Asia belongs for the most pa it 
to the temperate zone; only the southern promontories 
and islands reach into the tropical belt ; only the bioad 
northern border of the Siberian lowlands extends into tliu 
Arctic Regions. 

This position of the continent in latitude, together with 
the effects of its great highland harrier, reaehing arrows it 
from south-west to north-east, exposing all its northern 
slope to cold atmospheric currents from the Polar Region, 
and shutting it off from tin* warm winds of the south, 
brings about a broad triple division in its climate* - 
1, Hint of Siberia, from the icy sea to the south of tin* 
mountains; 2, that of the Asiatic highlands; II, that of 
India and the southern promontories. 

Resides their contract in temperature, these thicc diVi- 
sions of the continent are o\cn more strongly distinguished 
in their supply of moisture. During summer, or while the 
vast area of the continent is beneath the more direct influ- 
ence of. the sun approaching the noithcrn tropic, the winds 
are drawn towards the heated land from nil sides. Thus 
the peninsular region south-east of the mountain belt com- 
bines heat with an abundant rain supply, brought to it by 
the u monsoon," or seasonal wind from the Indian Ocean 
(S.W.), and from the Pacific (S.K.); so that Hindustan, 
Further India, Southern China, and the islands which lie 
beyond, are characterized by luxuriant plant life. Dining 
summer, also, the winds are drawn in from the thawing 
Arctic Ocean on the north, from the Atlantic on the west, 
mid the Pacific on the east, to the northern slopes of the 
continent, and bring the moisture supply which suppoits 
the vast forests of Siberia. The outer edges and slopes of 
the central mountain region thus intercept the rainfall, 
which maintains the great risers which flow from them 
north, east, and south to the sea; but the platrau lands 
between these encircling heights are screened from them by 
the rain-bearing winds, and are consequently dry and bare. 

Thus it is that all the inner plateaus of Asia, the vast, 
region of Mongolia, of Eastern Turkestan, and Tibet, of 
Persia and Asia Minor on the west, present landscapes of 
bare steppes and sandy deserts, with their accompanying 
dry atmosphere, cloudless blue skies, and failing and 
treacherous periodical streams that end in salt-lakes or 
evaporate in the sands. Hence also their inhabitants, 
compelled to seek ficsh pastures and watering-places with 
almost every change of season, appear as restless nomads; 
And thus their inclination, so frequently illustrated in the 
history of the continent, to quit their barren steppes at 
times, and sweep like a devastating flight of locusts out 
the settled nations of the south and west. 

One very prominent fcatnreof the climate of Asia, which 
is more pronounced here than in any other part of the 
world, is due to the vast extent of the continent. In 
Europe the extremes of daily and yearly temperature grow 
wider and wider apart as the maritime climate of our 
islands is left, and wo advance eastward towards the 
Rnssian steppes. In Asia the same divergence continues 
to increase towards tbo central regions of thn great con- 
tinent. The Russian unny, advancing towards Khiva in 
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the campaign of 1839-40, experienced vicissitudes of | 
temperature ^roin a heat of over 100° Fahr. to a cold in : 
which the therrmyncter sank to 45° below the zero point, 
and Khiva owed its safety then to the climate of its sur- 
rounding deserts. At Yakutsk, in Kastern Siberia, the 
culminating point of excessive climate in all the world is 
rcnclftd. The temperature there sinks to the lowest known 
point, many degrees below the average of the Polar Ocean 
to northward of it, and the soil is permanently frozen, as 
was proved by the sinking of a shaft, to a depth of 3H0 1 
feet. From October oil through the winter till April, frost I 
holds sway both day and night, the average temperature of ; 
January being 45° below zero. Two months later the Lena 
is free, from ice; the surface soil has thawed for 3 or 4 | 
feet, and the warmth of the short summer is such that ! 
grain will ripen in the shallow stratum of soil above thu j 
frozen mass beneath, the mean temperature of July being 
ti!l u Falir., or as high as that of Paris. Hero, then, at 
what may he called the pole of excessive climate, the year 
is divided into a long winter and a slioit summer, with 
rapid change times between. Outward from this, toward 
south and east, the extremes decrease, till in India, and all 
the maritime regions of the south-east, the seasons are 
marked rather as the dry and the wet, according to the 
direction of the monsoon wind, than by changes of tempera- 
ture; and in the hdatnls of the Fast Indies, about the 
count <>r, the minimum line of annual \ariation of tempera- 
ture is reached. At Colombo, in Ceylon, for example, in 
contrast to Yakutsk, the a\crago temperature of each 
month of tin* year remains very nearly the same — in 
January Mri, in July «1°. 

Many pails of Southern Asia are unhealthy. Intermit- 
tent fevers are so common in the lower parts of India that 
mountain ,k sanitaria ’’ have been established for Kuropeans, 
who can thus enjoy a temperate climate. The “Sundar- 
bans" of the (ianges delta are believed to be the very home 
ot cholera, A voJlovv fever imported from the West Indies 
lias spiead, especially in the Moluccas. The plague which, 
at different periods from the sixth till the seventeenth 
ei iitury, visited Western Kurope, made its devastating 
march thither from China, lienee the strictest qnarantine 
is maintained along the trade routes of thu south of Asia. 

Hot nut/. — With reference to the character of its vegeta- 
tion, Asia may he conveniently divided into seven regions 
--1, the Siberian; ‘2, the Tartarian ; 8. the Cashmerian ; 


The passes to the northern face of the range of stupen- 
dous mountains which divide the Himalayan region fiom 
that on the W., are described by liumes as almost desti- 
tute of vegetation ; but the asufactida plants grow there 
in great luxuriance, and form the principal pasture of the 
flocks which browse oil them. An umbelliferous plant, 
called prangos, is also found a good winttr food for sheep. 

In some places of this Traus-Hiumlavan region many 
trees are met with, among which are Taitaric species of 
ash, hazel, cypress, oaks, poplars, birehes. pavias, Ac. 
The Ncoza pine, the seeds of which are eatable, like those 
of the stone pine in Kurope; the Indian cedar, and a few 
other trees with a northern aspect, straggle on the moun- 
tains from the Indian side. Where the climate is less arid, 
fruit of great excellence is produced; and in Knnawur, 
bailey, buckwheat, and turnips were seen at 13,fi(J0 feet; 
and a little lower the ground was covered with thyme, 
sage, and many other aromatic plants. 

3. In the northern 'districts of Persia, and in that dis- 
trict which may be called the Caxftinerian region, the 
vegetation is very similar to that of Kurope. Iiiee, orange*., 
and olives, pomegranates, almonds, and fig trees, remind 
the traveller of Italy, while grapes, mulberries, and the 
ordinary Kuropeau fruit trees are al**o plentiful. All 
things that require much ln.it and light to arrive at 
perfection, such ns tobacco, the opium poppy, the manna 
ash, are produced in tin « Vhmerian region in the greatest 
excellence. The walnut, v hi. ii is here wild, is cultivated 
extensively for the sake of the oil which is pressed fiom its 
seeds, and used in cookery, for burning, and, instead of 
linseed oil, for painters’ work. The vine, horse chestnut, 
rice, and corn flourish here. The Singhara nut forms an 
object of general cultivation in the lakes which surround the 
city of Cashmere. Nothing perhaps is more remarkable in 
Cashmere than its floating gardens* formed from the 
entangled stems of water-lilies covered with earth, and 
planted with melons and cucumbers, which, thus treated, 
arrive nt the highest state of perfection. 

4. The Syrian region comprehends the greater part of 
Turkey in Asia, and the north of Arabia. At its western 
extremity it resembles the north of Africa and the soufli of 
Kurope in many of its plants ; on the east it is occupied 
by species having a certain degree of relation to the others, 
but more Indian in their character. Dest4.it ion is the 
characteristic of a very large part of this region, of which 


4. the Syrian; f>, the Himalayan; 6, thu Indian; and 7, 
the Malayan or Kquinoctial. 

1. The Siberian region in its general features is essen- 
tially Kuropcan on the W., ami similar to the north-west 
coast of America on the K. The vegetation is of the most 
(diluted description ; cabbages will not exist, and corn is 
utmost unknown in a growing state except in the southern 
parts. In somewhat milder districts the country is clothed 
with immense forests of birches, larches, and pines, (treat 
numbers of gentians, with quantities of dwarf almonds, and 
n large variety of other pretty flowers, fill the meadows and 
open parts of the country. Lilies of different kinds are 
met with in abundance in tbo eastern parts of the Siberian 
region, and their hulhs are used in Knmtclmtka for food. 

‘2.*The Tartarian region resembles the Siberian in most 
respects ; ami it may even be doubted whether it ought to 
be hotanicully distinguished. It may, however, be charac- 
terized as being essentially Siberian in its genera, but 
distinct in tbo majority of its species. Of tbo few species 
which botanists have seen from tbo most southern part of 
this region, scarcely any are met with in Siberia. What is 
railed by travellers Tartaric furze consists of prickly species 
of Genista, Astragalus, and Caragana; and the gooseberries 
currants, willows, and rhubaib are all of kinds unknown 
to the north of Asia, starved and stunted by the keen, 
withering climate. 


| Sind may be. considered the most south-eastern point. Here 
the vegetation of uncultivated tracts is of a miserable 
description. Great quantities of a sort of tamarisk, i^rr- 
mixrd with thorny acacias, constitute the principal features 
of tbo scenery. 

5. The Himalayan region is (4iarnett > ri/.cd by an inter- 
mixture of tropical and temperate plants, tb? former of 
which ascend the sides of the hills till they lose themselves 
among the latter, vvhieh in their turn give way, as the snow 
is approached, to truly alpine vegetation. As the Hima- 
layas ascend from the plains, the pine apple is found no 
longer to flourish; mangoes and custard’ apples suffer from 
cold; the plaintain is only able to exist in consequenee of 
the numerous coverings formed by the sheaths of its loaves. 
The trees are nearly the same as those of l^e plains of 
Upper India, “consisting almost entirely of dicotyledonous 
species, which lose their leaves in the cold weather as 
completely as trees in more northern climates." Two 
species of phirnU, or date, form the only palms that are 
met with; a:.d bamboos become few and weak. Rut 
within the Himalayas arc found oranges in a wild state, 
arborescent plants related to the cashew-nut, cassias, and 
gigantic cotton trees, great forests of saul trees, and shrubby 
euphorbias. Cane palms reach these valleys, but ascend 
no higher; and are met by a pine which descends from the 
mountains, till it loses itself amidst tropical forms, and 
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n few straying elms, willows, roses, violets, and other 
European -look in*: plants. 

it is in the mid region of the Himalayas that its most 
lovely features are to be seen. Here in many places occur 
in the rainy season a few lingering tropical herbs, which 
are protected from the cold in winter by the earth in 
which they grow; the trees are oaks, sycamores, elms, 
hornbeams, ami pine trees, And the shrubs, berries, roses, 
1 and honeysuckles, all of Indian species but European 
forms. Here ulso are found numerous saxifrages, crow- 
foots, geraniums, and violets, with gentians, primroses, and 
lubiate plants, and the seal let rhododendron. 

As we ascend from the second belt, trees of rhododendron 
and Quercug lanata are first juissed through. To them 
succeed pines and firs of various kinds; oaks in great 
variety, yews, birches, sycamores, and jxiplurs, roses, 
viburnums, and honeysuckles ; after which follow patches 
of snow, with the Himalayan bamboo levelled with the 
ground. T«« these succeed forests of Qufrcus itetnicar pi- 
folia; and finally the limits of vegetation are marked by a 
few starved yews and junipers. 

The agriculture of this region is as singular as the other 
parts of the vegetation; wheat is sometimes cut at the top 
•»f a mountain, and riee at its foot. Maize, millet, and 
many small grains constitute “the rain-crop;” capsicum, 
turmeric, and ginger are grown as high as 4000 feet; 
cotton succeeds even in Kuinaou. and wheat is cultivated 
ns high as ln.iuill feet. 

0. In the Indian region we include Arabia Felix, Runnah, 
Siam. Cochin-China, and the continental lands connected 
with these countries. What is called jungle is met with in 
most parts of this region. In these damp and swampy 
forests eternal potilcnrc reigns ; so that the native wood- 
cutters are often unable to remain in them more than a 
f<w days at a timA It is here, however, that aie found 
the sjpan tn-ts. so important for their extreme hardness, 
teak, ami many of the finest of the Indian timber trees, 
^ud numerous speeirs (>f ferns, together with those singular 
plants called by Uitam'sts orch idmus epiphyte*, which cling 
by their a-rial nuts to the branches of trees. 

I». the cleared ground, where the soil is exposed to the 
rays of the sun and the earth is dried by a free ventilation, 
palms ami evergreen trees of remarkable kinds are met with. 
Mangos Palmyra tics, cocoa-nuts, and (ioinuto palms 
are of fi eluent occurrence; a coarse grass overturns the 
plains, exo-pt in the cultivated spot", which are occupied 
by nee. ses.imum. cotton, hemp, sugar-canes, yams, indigo, 
maize, the 1* tel, and other peppers. The branches of trees 
are occupied witb parasitical loranfhi. Tobacco Arrives in 
some places at great excellence. The flora of this country 
is so vast that no general description can give an idea of 
its richness and variety. 

Among the most remarkable features in the flora of India 
is the banyan tree, the branches of which descend to the 
earth, where they fix themselves, emit roots, and become 
in time large trunks. When a banyan tree becomes old, 
anil acquires a great number of such trunks, one individual 
will have the appearance of a grove. Many cases arc cited 
of trees of thi-* sort arriving at a prodigious size. 

Ceylon may be refcried to the Indian region, notwith- 
standing itl'insular position. It produces cinnamon forests, 
» j*i»eg.s. and coffee; satin-wood and ebony trees ; while the 
forests of the Hand abound generally in other kinds of 
tunh'T valuable for naval and other purposes. 

7. 1 he last region of the Asiatic flora is that which inay 
h» de-nibed as the Malayan or HguinoHial. .Spread over 
.slaml** ly ing tmd»r the line — their centra usually occupied 
y mountain-. A nd their coasts washed by the waters of a 
vast ** can— the f« atures of this flora are essentially different 
froi. then- of the of India. Many of the islands 

are httl- better than a mass of jungle, or at all events 


1 dense and pestilential woods occupy a considerable portion 
| of the surface. These w’oods are so dense **tlmt the sun 
never penetrates them ; so entangled with climbers, coarse 
i grasses, bamboos, and ranc- palms that no human 'being 
can penetrate them without n company of pioneers; and so 
damp that the parasites actually struggle with the leaves of 
the trees on which they grow for mastery over the brailflies; 
spiec trees, nutmegs, and cinnamon, camphor trees, and 
tree-ferns here find their home; and in the depth of I heir 
I recesses is sometimes nourished the fungus-like form of tho 
huge Katllcsia flower. On the mountains are many species 
of oak, dammar pines, rhododendrons, and magnolias; and 
at the summits are found erovvsfoot, valerians, bilberries, 
berberries, brambles, honeysuckles, gentians, and other 
well-known European forms. 

Zoology . — With extreme diversities of climate and geo- 
graphical features we may he assured that the productions, 
both vegetable and animal, of Asia must be equally varied, 

| and such is the case. In the Arctic Regions the reindeer 
I feeds upon lichen; in Ceylon the elephant browses on the 
foliage of the ancient forest. The number of species 
peculiar to Asia and its dependent islands is very con- 
siderable; but these are lcMiicted to the central and 
southern regions, for in the more northern latitudes the 
Mammalia are mostly common both to this portion of tho 
globe and that of Europe, the geographical division being 
arbitrary. Along the shoies of the ley Sea, from Lapland 
to the country of the Tehuktehi, the reindeer, the while 
hear, the polar fox, the eiuiiue, the wolf, and others, are 
characteristic of the latitude. 

South of the Arctic Circle, in the vast deserts of Siberia, 
the bear, wolf, glutton, sable, ermine, zibeline, ami others, 
with the fox, elmsed liv the hunters for their valued fur, 
abound in vast multitudes. The coins antelope is found <»n 
the elevated steppes, along the Altai chain, and all allied 
species is iiuuieious on the arid plains. 1 lie elevated steppes 
of Siberia, the Altai Mountains, those of Persia, tin* 
Himalayan chain, the mountains of Nepaul. Phut. in, and 
Tibet, and those of Kamc hatka, are tenanted by various 
species of wild goats (Ibex), and various species of wild 
sheep, as inoiiflons and argalis; several climbing antelopes, 
as the chiru, the thar, tin* jliaral, and others, are found 
more particularly in Nepaul and the Himalayas. 

The wild horse still exists in the remote deserts of Mon- 
golia; and the dziggetai, the wild ass, and other equine 
animals wander at will in Central Asia, Persia, Cahul, 
Hclonchistan, Sind, Cuteh, and among the (ihats, ami tho 
hills of Kattiiundoo ami I>»wcr Tils*t. The yak is found 
wild in Tibet, where it is kept also in a domesticated state; 
it in also found in the high mountains of Nepaul. In nil 
this region several large carnivorous animals of the feline 
tribe exist. The lion is found in Persia and Arabia, and 
along the banks of the Euphrates; it thence extends 
through Hcloochistan, Sind, and Cuteh to (iu/crut. In 
(iiizeiat the lion is maneless. 

Passing from the Himalayan and Nepaul ranges into 
Hindustan the upo tribes make their appearance. The 
orang-outan is found almost wholly in Itoruco and Sumatra. 
In many pints of India monkeys are exceedingly numerous, 
and being protected become bold and mischievous. Hdkidcs 
the lion, panthers, leopards, ehetalis, and other feline animals 
abound, and among them the tiger. This fierce animal 
frequents deep jungles, and makes terrible destruction in 
some districts. The tiger is found in Tonquin, Siam, the 
Malay peninsula, and the adjacent islands, as Sumatra, &c. 
The striped liyiena is common ill India, and exists in 
Persia, Syria, &c. 

Of bears there are several species, of wliieh the sloth 
bear is the most formidable. The common brown bear 
is found in Siberia, and in the mountains of Nyllict and 
Nepaul resides another species of a pale buff yellow. In 
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tho highlands of Palestine the Syrian hear exists. The 
Malayan bcif la found in Sumatra; it ia the brnang of 
the Malaya; and* Borneo possesses also a dihtinct species. 
VV^ Have already said that the Polar bear lives within 
tho Arctic Circle. Foxes of various aperies and wolves 
nrc common. Several distinct species of true wild dogH arc 
fomu! in India, in the Uimaluyim and Nepanl Mountains, 
nnd in the Indian Islands, as well as in other parts of Asia. 
Smaller ferocious animals are numerous. 

Of wdld cattle there are several species, as the wild 
buffalo or nrni, the pour, and the jungly-gnu. The domestic, 
cattle of India arc of the humped or Brahmin breed. The 
camel is used in ft domestic state in India; hut the two- 
humped or Baetrian camel is spread through central Asia, 
Tibet, and China. 

India and the island of Ceylon possess the elephant, 
which is employed, as it was in the most ancient times, as 
u beast of labour. This species is distinct from the African. 
The finest elephants are those of Ceylon, but the ordinary 
ones usually employed nrc obtained from the great saul 
forest wliirb skirts the lower ridges uf the Himalayan chain. 
This animal is found in the Malay peninsula, Cochin-China, 
Siam, and Pegu. In the same regions (Ceylon excepted) 
the Indian rhinoceros exists ; hut there is a distinct spe- 
cies in .lava, and another in Sumatra. A species of tapir 
inhabits the Malay pciiiiiMil.i and Sumatra. The wild hog 
i^eommon in India ami other parts of Asia. Tho babi- 
lonssa inhabits Juxa and the Molucca Is'nnds. 

Deer and antelopes are numerous in India nml the islands, 
nnd are spread over other parts of Asia, both to the east 
and west. The musk deer inhabits Tibet. Small animals 
of the indent older, as squirrels, rats and mice, jerboas, Oic,, 
are very numerous. Hats abound, and fruit-eating bats of 
huge si/e inhabit Ja\a and the Moluccas. Various bleeds 
of domestic sheep are kept in India and throughout Asia 
generally, hut the long-tailed and the fat-rumped races 
chiefly prevail. • The g«»at of Cashmere is noted for the 
fineness of its wool. 

With respect to biids Asia is very rich. All our domestic 
poultry, except the turkey, originally came from that con- 
tinent, where they run wild in the woods with the peacock 
and pheasant. We deri\e the latter from the banks of the 
Phasis; the fowl from the jungle fowls of India and the 
islands: there also the peafowl is found in a state of nature. 
The gold and the silver pheasant, Peeve’s pheasant, mid 
others of extraordinary beauty are indigenous in Chino. 
Birds of prey, insectivorous birds, and those of the aquatic 
races, as well as of the gallinaceous order, are abundant. 
The cassowary is found in Java, Sumatra, Banda, ami tho 
Moluccas. The ostrich, king of birds, inhabits the south- 
western distiiets; the nightingale sings in Persia; but birds 
of song are generally scarce, while those of splendid plumage 
abound in the south-eastern disti lets. Bustards arc common 
in the plains of Indio. Numbers of the birds of Asia are 
identical with those of Kurope. India and the islands 
present us* with huge pythons, nnd snakes more deadly, 
though of a smaller size, such as the cobra; besides beauti- 
ful tree snakes. S»a snakes are found swimming in the 
Indian seas. That tenihlo species of crocodile called the 
gaviiu inhabits the waters and banks of tho Ganges. 

The seas and rivers nnd lakes teem with fish, many of 
them remarkable for their habits, ns the tree-climbers [see 
Ana mas], others for their marvellous forms and beauty. 
The fishes of Ceylon are celebrated for tho splendour of 
their colours. 

If we have said nothing of tho insects, Crustacea, 
nnd molluscs of Asia it is because it would he impossible, 
within reasonable limits, to give even au outline of the 
subject ; and this is the less needful, ns they Are more or 
less assimilated to those of other continents, showing them- 
selves in their most curious forms and striking colours in 


the wanner latitudes. The corals of the Indian seas are 
varied beyond enumeration ; and the waters are replete 
with Acalcpine, and with countless strange creatures which 
are the peculiar tenants of the deep. 

Minerals . — The mineralogy of Asia is rich and varied. 
Mines were opened within its limits in far remote ages. 
The mountains of Kurdistan, on the eastern border of the 
old Assyrian empire, have ancient workings from which 
supplies of copper, iron, and lead were drawn. Sir A. II. 
fjiyurd, during his interesting explanations in the region, 
visited a disused copper-mine, only known to a few moun- 
taineers, nearly blocked np with earth and rubbish. He found 
the metal occurring in veins, small crystals, compact masses, 
and powder, and recognized at once in the latter the 
material used to colour the bucks nnd ornaments in the 
exhumed palaces of Nineveh. Inscriptions on copper, 
various utensils, figures of lions in the solid metal found 
in the long-buried halls, bear witness to its extensive 
use, while it is the ordinary material of tools, daggers, 
arrow-heads, and armour. Gold, copper, and iron are now 
obtained from mines in connection with the Ural Moun- 
tains; gold, silver, iron, lead, and the finest porphyries 
from the Altai chain. Tin has been supplied for centuri*s 
by Batica Island, in the Indian Archipelago; quicksilxcr 
occurs in Tibet, China, and .Japan ; kaolin or the finest 
porcelain clay and zinc are abundant in China; coni is 
found in Asia Minor, India, (hint, and Japan; salt is 
extensively distributed the b«M lapis lazuli, used for 
ornamental purposes, from w.ucli also ultramarine is made, 
is procured in Bokhara ; and Asia has furnished a greater 
number of precious stones of the more costly kind than 
any other part of the woild. The largest topazes come 
from Siberia, the finest sapphires from Ceylon, the best 
rubies from Burmah ; and the most valuable diamonds 
in Knropean crown jewels are of Asiatic origin. Ihc 
great Russian diamond, placed at the top of the ini 
perial sceptic, formerly adorned the tin one of Nadir Shah, 
and passed from I*. t-Ma to St. Petersburg for tjujwJ 
roubles, about £70,000. '1 he Hegcnt diamond, the property 
of France, at first set in the crown, and then allixcd to the 
sword of state, was purchased in India hv a gowrnar of 
Madras, and resold to the Regent, Duke of Orleans, for 
about £80,A00. But these are exceeded in size and value 
by the Koh-i-utlr (“mountain of light”), the piopertv of 
the Knglish crown, originally found in the year lAnO 
on the hanks of the Godaxery, in the Deccan. This was 
long the pride of the Mogul emperors, from whom it passed 
to Kunject Sing, ruler of the Punjab, and became British 
upon the annexation of that territory to the Anglo-Iiffiian 
empire. 

J'eopfe . — Roth legendary and scientific hi-tory have placed 
the primex'al seat of the human race in Asia, and concur in 
pointing out this region as the quarter whence population 
lias gradually extended over the rest of the earth. \\ bile 
most of the nations inhabit iug the continents of Europe, 
Africa, nnd America have been traced to a foreign origin, 
the population of Asia has on all hands been allowed to be 
wholly indigenous, if xvu except the Tchuktches. a small 
tribe in the north-east, the Russian colonies in the north, 
and tho well-known Knropean settlements in the south. 
Tho whole foreign element, however, is but an insignificant 
fraction compared to the number of the human race in this 
quarter of the world. This number, though immense, is below 
what might be expected in regions so early peopled, and 
abounding in cx-ery production which can contribute to the 
subsistence or the comfort of mankind. But the feeble 
And despotic governments of Asia have been most unfavour- 
able to the increase of its population ; and tho amount to 
which it has attained, in spite of this powerful check, is 
one of the best proofs of the kindness of nature, and the 
luxuriance of the soil throughout much of this continent. 
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The population of Asia is reliably estimated at about 1 
sOO.UOO.OUO. or nearly two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
the globe. But these teeming multitudes arc far from being 
ev eiily di**ti United over its surface. From the inhospitality 
of the climate through the entire north, and the huge area 
occupied by toweling mountains, chill plateaus, and dry 
“•indy deserts, the people are very irregularly distributed, 
being thinly spiiuklcd over Siberia, High Asia, Turkestan, 
'lYi“ia. and Arabia, while densely massed on the rich 
alluvial plains of China and Bengal. In Lower Bengal 
tin* average of population for the whole area is 4«4 per 
.square mile. But as many part* of this gieat province are 
covered with dense jungle, tenanted only by wild animals, 
while others are either barren wastes or uninhabitable 
swampy tracts, such as the Snndarbans, the density of the 
cultivated districts is much higher than might be supposed 
even from the astonishing figures mentioned. The same , 
remarks apply almost as fully to the valleys of the Yang- 
t-se-kiang and Hoang-ho. Such dense multitudes could 
not possibly be supported, even in these exuberant lands, 1 
except on the most fmgal diet; and ns a matter of fact 
i ire, the cheapen of all grains, forms the staple, in many 
r.ixri aim* st the exclusive. article of food of bundled* of 
millions of the Asiatic population. ! 

Discriminated by difference*. of physical conformation, the 
Asiatics generally are divisible into two great groups of 
!! iti* A line drawn from the delta of the Brahmaputra 
alm.g th*' Himalaya Mountains, and thence passed westward j 
by the Hindu Ku*di to the Caspian Sea and the Caucasus, ! 
w.ll gi neraliy dfdne tln ir respective geographical positions. 
Niiuli and west c f the line are nations belonging to the 
variety of mankind commonly, but improperly, called the 
Caucasian, consisting of the Hindus, Afghans, Persians, 
S. s i.ms, .Feds, and Arabs On the north and east an* popu- | 
i itio-is ff,rn-sp« ndiift to the Mongolian type, embracing the 
C'i O'f. Iiido-Chin. si-. Japanese. Mongols proper, Kirghis, ' 
ami other brm lies i.f the Turkish family, with tin* semi- j 
barbarous native tribes Matt on -d through Sihciia. The : 
M ■’ iys. in t» i.- » xtreiia* south' rn pniinMila, and also in the 
1 znii in Anhip'lago. are mainly a Mongolian subdivision. j 
l alike the futile peninsulas of Hump** on tin* west. and j 
th** pr« moutnrii s of the south and e.ust of Asia, all .the j 
<*iitial mass of th** c« ntii.eiit. from A labia over the! 
f'a-pi.in r* gi* n mrthwaid into Siberia and eastward to' 
M* ng»’i*. i-s a r.- gif n * haia'-teiiz* d by pastoral steppe and 
bin; d< si rt. lb in e the nomadic ihanuterof so largo a 
“hir** of the population of those regions. 'the H* d*>uin , 
»f the Arabian and Syiian deserts winders from pasture 1 
*•< jfT“tnri*. taming with him hi** black tint of woven goat’s ! 
, i i ; the resthss Kirghiz mam about th** vast monotonous * 
j jes that “t i • ti h noitli and cast of the Caspian, as do j 
«r.»* M* :.g* Is with th* ir ra:A'*l drove-* over the st* ppcs north j 
io*i ‘--'itf, of fh»* G« hi d e »< it. In all thin region the seats 
of -•!!:* -d ai.d jnoio cultivated nun appear only like islets 
i : a w;.*. na, In S.b* tin also, the m-| Moments of Russian 

• • !■ i :•!**. jMitly d*-, v»rted. partly voluntary' exiles, begun in 

•• “i.\t*« r th i • ulury. are only so many joints in the midst 
< : t’oi* o it.ve tr.bes. most of whom are nomadic fur trappers 
. . the fore-t*. or li-hers, or owners of reindeer herds, which 
_'i it-- noitli and sfiith aeeonling to the season. 

'1 h* *■* i.tfr and east of the continent presents a remark - 
'i' !e < otitra-f. 'I here China and Japan. India and Indo- 

• f* ni. pM-irit d» n«»*Iy peopled and higldy cultivated lands, 
*** 'eld' d with great towns and venerable monuments of a 

• '.viwi whn h dates from the most remote times, but 

a.* - !i. in rontra-t to the progressive advancement of 
L h; * bed p* nt lx id whirdi it 

ea.vn.t ad t. •!•*«• of its own inward vitality, one generation 
' f ’ ' n foil' w.og another in the same stereotyped progress. 
11 ' of India rode on elephants and lived in 

j-pbudiii pula.** at the time of Alexander the Great's 


invasion, and the peoplo were then skilled in the same arts 
they now possess ; hut all impulse to higher* culture and 
progress beyond that point has come fi;pm Without, ami 
since the country began to pass under British rule. ' Tdie 
Chinese preceded Europeans in many inventions — in print- 
ing and papmnaking, in the discovery of the compass, in 
hurning coal for fuel, in making porcelain, guns, and gun- 
powder; but with these the inventive power seems to have 
become exhausted, and though foreigners have come and 
grate, teaching new arts and sciences, the Chinese hold 
tenaciously to the same beaten paths of nneieiit custom. 
The Japanese alone have fully awakened, and this only 
in very recent years, and after several centuries of rigid 
seclusion from the outer world, to the knowledge of the 
superiority of western civilization. As the result of this 
sweeping tefoims have been made, and the whole spiiit of 
that nation has been rapidly transfmmcd. 

With the nomadic tribes of Central Asia patiianlial 
government is associated. In the am-ii-ntlv civili/ed states 
of the south and east the ruler is always an absolute 
monarch or despot. No other form of government thin 
this— except for village or tribal rule— has ever been 
known on the continent. The amieut Baby Ionian, 
Assyrian, and Persian empires, like those of the Ai.ihs, 
Mongols, and Turks, following them, were all despotisms 
— the rulers having frequently, as at the present day in 
China, Japan, ami Tibet, the double attributes of religious 
and political supiemaev. 

lit I it/ inn . — Among the various forms of religion in Asia 
two systems, inveteiately hostile, pievail in the south and 
south-east, where population is the densest, and nns 
remai kahle as governing the thoughts and actions of iieui ly 
half the human race — Buddhism, with perhaps not less 
than ■lUU.iMHl.mio piofessors; mid Binhinuiiisin, with 
lOO.OOi i.OOO, The former holds sway in (Jcylou (when* it 
is found in its purest and simplest form), Bium.ih, Siam, 
Tibet. Nepaul, the Japanese empiie. and *»\cr the Mongols 
generally. The latter is tin* national creed of India. Vet 
there is reason to believe that Buddhism was one** exten- 
sively prevalent for a long peiiod even in India, till up- 
rooted by perMTUtioll flolll the priesthood of the other 
creed. Among tie* monuments of p.i*t time m that count iv, 
cavern temples orcur heh-nging to ln.th n ligmns, whi«h 
curiously illustrate tlnir dillcr* lice, and pinve tlnir foimcr 
e**ntignity. The dciths of Br.ihiuaiiism are supposnl to 
have often become incarnate, under a vaiiefy of foiins, 
sometimes appealing with miiiiy heads and hands, or with 
the heads of animals, and other unnatural combinations, 
of which there are sculptured representations in tin* cave- 
temple of Elephanta, near Bombay. Bmhlhinm, on tlm 
contrary, seems to deny the very existence of a personal 
God, and slums the prospect of immortality. ’I lie four 
" Sublimes Verities/* as they are railed, which an* repre- 
sented as constituting the sum and substance of Buddha's 
teaching are these: — (1 ) Existence i.s only pain or sorrow; 
(2) the cause of pain or sorrow is desire; ( J j jji Nil vimii 
all pain and sorrow cease; (4) the wav to attain Nirvana 
(annihilation ) is by the noble path," which means virtuous 
self-discipline ending in ecstatic oblivion of self-conscious- 
ness. When this last point ia reached evcrything'tliat 
constitutes our separate individuality — feeling, thought, tlm 
very consciousness of personal existence — is annihilated, 
the oil that fed the lamp of life ia drained off, and the 
flame goes out of itself. It is true that the man who has 
reached this blank mental nothingness still exists, hut all 
that is left of his personality is the mern bodily form. 
When death has dissolved that, there is nothing left* to con- 
stitute the basis of a new existence of trouble and soirow, 
nothing to light up the lamp of life anew; and Niivuna, 
already virtually attained, reaches its actual consummation 
in death. In temples of the Buddhist faith there are no 
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many-headed, and many-handed monsters sculptured, no 
combi nations e>f man and beast, but simply the images of 
men in various ayitudes, sometimes standing upright, but 
useulty sitting cross-legged in a meditative posture. At 
no great distance from Bombay, the eaves of Kanara in 
the island of Salsette, and those of Karli on the mainland, 
hcloif* to Buddhism ; those of Amboli, also in Salsctte, 
and of Elcplmnta adjoining, belong to Brahmanism ; while 
examples of both kinds occur at Kllora, in Hyderabad. 

The creed of Islam ranks next in the number of its 
adherents within Asian limits, reckoned at 70,000,000, 
consisting of all the Arabs, the Turkish tribes, the Persians, 
the Afghans, ami a considerable number of the Hindus, 
upon whom it was enforced by the sword of invaders. 
Christianity and Judaism divide a comparative remnant 
between them. Kurins of heatheiiUm linger among tlic 
rude natives of Siberia; and Guebres, or Par sees, descend- 
ants of the followers of Zoroaster, remain in India and 
Persia, addicted to sun-worship — 

“ Those slaves of Are, who, morn and ever., 

Hull tli.-lr Creator’s dwelling-plan! 

Among the living lights of heaven.” 

Communities exist in the basin of the Euphrates and 
Tigris whose usages have a mixed pagan, Jewish, Moham- 
medan. and Christian complexion. 

Ponimunicalions . — Except in Iiplia. where 10,000 miles 
ofjrnilwav are open to traffic, there are as yet no railways 
woith mentioning in Asia; but the Russians are construct- 
ing a line fiom the east shore of the Caspian towards 
( cntMlwWia, ami short lines have been laid down in Japan. 
China oilers a vast field fur railways, but the government 
at present sets its fare against this mode of communication. 
India also cm show seveial highways, each many hundred 
miles in length, whit li may bear comparison with the roads 
in Europe. I'Jsewheie in Asia there are no roads tit 
to lie called such in the Euiopean sense of the term. 
Irrespective of highways, pioperU so termed, there are very 
few tracks easih passable in Asia ; except in Siberia there j 
i> not one such track traversing the continent from end to 
end. 'lime is no through road from the Biitisli to the i 
Russian dominions in Asia; im road fiom India to China, 
or ft) Tibet, or to Central Asia. 'I he great central plateau 
already described interposes extraordinary obstacles in the 
wav of mu'Ii communication, and the only instance of any- 
thing approaching to it is in the south. A horseman might, 
without meeting any difficulty as regards ground, ride from 
nuv p:u t of India through Southern Afghanistan to Persia, 
and thence to tin 1 shores of the Enxiuc. Both China and 
India hn\o magnificent livers navigated by small craft. 
China also lias navigable canals of great length. In Meso- 
potamia the two priucip.il rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, are 
the natural highways. But extensive regions in Asia oro 
destitute of water tiaffic. 

Connected with communications is the subject of the 
chitiie telegraph. British India is the only Asiatic, 
country whyli lias telegraphic communication between nil 
the piim1p.il towns. Bitf. some other countries in Asia 
have one or two through lines. From Constantinople 
thrie inns a lino across Asia Minor, then down Meso- 
potamia to the head of the Persian Gulf. From Tiflis, 
in Russian tcrritoiv, there is a line to Teheran, then 
southwards across Persia to the head of the Gulf. Both 
these lines are joined to the Indian system by a lino 
along the shore of the Persian Gulf and of Heloochistnn. 

A long line passes from European Russia, near tho Ural 
Mountains, across Siboiia to tho Pacific Ocean, near tho 
month of the Amur. Theso arc all land lines, but there 
are submarine lines also. One such runs from Egypt 
down the Red Sea to Aden, and thence across tho Arabian 
Sea to India. Another passes from Madras across tho 
Gulf of Bengal to tho Straits of Malacca, ami thcnco 


turning northwards passes near the Chinese const to join 
the Japanese and Russian systems. The introduction of 
telegraphs is entirely due to tho British and Russian 
governments, and in some degree to the French govern- 
ment. Japan is the only Asiatic country that 1ms adopted 
the electric telegraph on its own account. 

Political Divisions . — While Europe may geographically 
be described as a dependency of Asia, yet politically Asia 
may almost be regarded as a dependency of Europe. 
Notwithstanding its vast extent and enormous population, 
this continent lias comparatively few independent state*, 
and of these not one can be said to be entirely independent 
of European influences. Two great progressive European 
powers — Russia and Britain —now hold sway over more 
than half of the vast extent of Asia, and most of the great 
political movements that have taken place on that continent 
during this and the past century have had their origin in the 
steady and almost continuous enlargement of the authority 
of these powers. In India the British have been consoli- 
dating their empire and enlarging their influence south-east- 
ward towards Burmahaml hiner Chinn, awl north-westward 
to Afghanistan. The Russians in turn have been spreading 
southward over the Caucasus and over the vast thinly 
peopled steppes, incorporating the. khanates of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes region, and spreading round the eastern side 
of the Caspian to the borders of Persia. A belt of 1UU 
| or ‘200 miles in width still separates the nearest jsiirits 
| of approach of British and Russian p< iver in Asia, hut 
in course of time the duir : dons of these two states in 
Aria will doubtless become code* ninnus. 

Another European power, 'liirkev. has considerable pos- 
sessions in Asia, which include a population of nearly 
15 . 000 , 000 . 8ec Asia Mim lit. 

Tho one great independent native empire *of Asia is 
! China, which comprehends more than ofc fomth the mu face 
! of the entire continent, and more than half its whole popu- 
! lation. China oempies the tir>t place among the political 
bodies of Asia, and in this position it lias maintained itself 
for 2000 years. The In ad of the Chinese empire is at a 
short distn nee from the Pacific Ocean, oil the eastern side 
of the table-land* of the Gobi and of Tihet, in the ricl'mud 
fertile and densely populated lowlands of China, or in that 
part which is propeily called China (Chili I. But all the 
other provinces on the smith of China proper, to the north 
| of the Great Wall and to the west of its western ex- 
tremity. must he considered as parts of the empire. 

The three great powers, China, England? and Russia, thus 
divide between them tbicc-fourtlis the area and four-fifths 
the population of Asia. The remaining countries are Kfug- 
dotns of the second or third rank, and to a groat extent 
either subordinate to or dependent upon one or other of the 
j three principal power*. The Japanese, a singularly progres- 
sive people, mnst be excepted from this category; hut 
j Japan is isolated, has no territory at all on the main con- 
tinent, and can scarcely be regarded as a groat power in 
the political divisions of Asia. 

The French settlements in Asia are confined to India 
and the colony of Lower Cochin-China. They comprise 
Pondicherry and Carical. on the coast of Coromandel, mid 
a few other places, among which Chandevnagor in Bengal, 
and Main 1 on the coast of Malabar, arc the mosf impmtanL 
The port of Saigon mid its sui rounding territory, in Cochin- 
China, were taken in 18f»0. The total of the French jws- 
sessimis in Asia is now about 22,000 square miles, and the 
population 2,200,000. 

Tho Dutch possess tho rich island of Java and other 
settlements. 

The following table, compiled from “ Die Bevolkcrung 
dor Erde ” by Drs. Bolim and Wagner, gives the population 
of tho various countries in Asia in 1882, according to the 
most trustworthy statistics then obtainable ; — 
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Area In 
Square Miles. 

Population. 

Area In 
Square Miles. 

a 

•^Population. 

Chinese Asia: — 




' * 4 

China proper, 

1,554,000 

350,000,000 



Mantclmria. 

506,800 

12,000,000 


fi 

Corea, 

96,750 

8,500,000 



* Mongolia, 

1,504,000 

2,000,000 



Tibet, 

652,000 

6,000,000 



Chinese Turkestan, 

432,000 

580,000 



Zuugaria, 

134,200 

COO, 000 

4,539,750 

379,G80,000 




British Asia: — 



India — l T nder direct Brit Mi administration, . . 

908,971 

198,400,000 



“ Tributary and Protected States, .... 

6I!7,«74 

6 1.200,000 




1,576,045 

252,600,000 



Aden, 

— 

35,000 



Ceylon 

24,702 

2,600,000 



IIong-Koug, 

32 

140,000 



Labuan 

30 

5,000 



Mauritius 

701 

360,000 



Straits Settlements 

1,440 | 

350,000 

1,602,953 

256,090,000 




Russian Asia: — 



Siberia, 

4,821,500 

3.912,000 



Caucasus 

169,550 

5.550,000 


41 

Central Asia 

1.305,300 

5,036,000 



Caspian Sea 

169,660 

— 



Sea of Aral, 

25,870 

— 

6,494,910 

14,498,000 




Turkish Asia: — 



Asia Minor, Syria, Armenia, Kurdistan, Mesopo- 





tamia (\allAr of the F.nph rates and Tigris), and 
the Arabian province of Hcjaz 



704.650 

16.000,000 


— 

— 

146.610 

36,000,000 

Fit nidi Possessions in India 

— 

— 

196 

270,000 

Portuguese do., 

! 

— 

1,437 

445.000 

Persia 

— 

— 

618,000 

4,400,000 

Arab'- a. less the Hcjaz Province 

— 

— 

1.100,000 

8,000,000 

Afghanistan 





278.600 

5,000,000 

Helonehistau 

— 

— 

106,800 

500,000 

Biinnan Kmpire, ... * 

— 

— 

190,500 

4,000,000 

Siam 

. — 

— 

309,000 

11,800,000 

Anam or Co< hin-China 

— 

— 

198,050 

21.000,000 

French Cochin-China 


— 

21,700 

1,600.000 

Cambodia, 





32,400 

890.000 

Iiu/epeinleiit Malacca States, 

Stmda Islands (Sumatra, Ja\a, Borneo, &c.), and 

— 

— 

31,500 

210,000 

Moluccas , 

— 

— 

672,500 

27,000,000 

Philippines and Sulu Islands, 1 

— 

— 

114,000 

7,500,000 

Tot at. op Asia 1 

1 

— 

— 

17,191,586 

794,883,000 


ASIA MINOR, a peninsular portion of Asia, so railed 
to distinguish it from continental Asia. It wan afterwards 
called, during the reign of tin* Byzantine emperors, Anatoli, 
signifying “the rising him.” Anatoli, strictly shaking, is 
the 'lurkisL d» nomination of one of the provinces of Asia 
Minor, hut the term has often been used to indicate the 
whole peninsula. It is impossible to define its limits very 
exactly, because both in a political and geographical sense 
they base varied at ditlerent times. It will suffice for the 
pre-ent object to define Asia Minor as the peninsula which 
terminates Asia on the went, being Umnded on the N. by 
the Black Sea. on the S. by the Mediterranean, on the W. 
by the firerk Archi|>clago, and on the ii. by Armenia and 
the Kuphrat'h. 

Mountain Chains and Central Plateau . — ' There Are two 


! ranges of mountains which nin pretty nenrly from cast to 
west through Anatolia, at no great distance from tho 
respective shores. These give a peculiar character to 
the country; for the district between them is an elevated 
table-land or plateau, more or less studded with mountains; 
while the margins of the country, exterior to these moun- 
tains, are intersected by the comparatively short rivers 
which water the peninsula. The southern range of moun- 
tains, which is the most important, runs from K. to W. 
parallel to the Mediterranean, and obtains the collective 
name of the Taurus. These mountains, as well ns the 
country generally, were imperfectly known until tho present 
century ; but the researches of Ainsworth, Hamilton, Fel- 
lows, Keane, M'Coan, and others, have now thrown greut 
light on the physical conformation of Asia Minor. 
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At about 38° 12. Ion. the Euphrates makes a semicircular 
bend, with a concavity towards the west; and in the hollow 
of this bend ft a mountain mass, which may be deemed tho 
eu^rft commencement of the Taurus. The highest point 
of this mass is the Akjnh-Dagh, which is about 1 1,000 feet. 
Scvcrul small rivers intersect the muss, and near one of 
thcHn*is the Pass of Krkcnck, the only one by which an 
army could descend from the interior of Asia Minor towards 
Syria or Mesopotamia. Various minor chains branch off 
from this mass, and extend to I.skcnderun (Scanderoon), 
Syria, and other parts; and these also contain several 
passes which >vcre celebrated ill aneient times. 

From the mountain mass near the Euphrates the Taurus 
range extends in an irregular line, but with a general 
westerly direction. At about 35° E. Ion. it obtains the 
name of Buighnr-Dagh ; it incloses a narrow strip of 
fertile country between it and the sea, watered by the 
•I ihiiii ami the Sihun, and producing fruit, wine, and corn. 
Further west the Taurus bears the name of Ichili-Dagh, 
and presents two lofty isolated peaks, Kara- Dagli and 
Allah-1 >agh. From thence the range, continues to the 
western extremity of the peninsula. Tin* whole tract which 
lies between this Taurus range and the Mediterranean has 
mi alpine eharaeter, though the mountains arc not so high 
ns the Alps. 

Northward of the mountain mass near the Euphrates arc 
the snowy peaks of Anti-Taurus (now better known as the 
A^fia-Dagh), which form the eastern limit of Asia Minor. 
Many lofty and rugged mountains mark this region, some 
black ayd basaltic, and some granitie. Proceeding west is 
the ehum of Kura-Bel, the Pnryadrv* of the ancients. This 
range extends as far west as 3.V’ E. Ion., and terminates with 
the Arjish-Dagh, the loftiest mountain of the peninsula. Mr. 
Hamilton, when he visited this mountain, first passed out 
hills of black basalt; then reached a conical hill consisting 
of sand and ashes, witli a crater partly broken; and then u 
mcky tiuct covered with juniper, when* the real ascent begins. 
.South of the highest peak stands the Kaitun, an isolated 
rock of felspalhic trachyte, like a gigantic fortress. Two 
hours' walk fuitljfr up the ground spreads out into an 
amphithe.il re, surrounded by steep and lofty ridges of 
hill*., where the party passed the night. On proceeding 
fm tlicr on the following day they found snow in all the 
crevices, and were obliged to clamber out dangerous 
glaciers. They succeeded, however, in reaching the highest 
attainable point of the mountain, though not the actual 
summit, which is a mass of rock with steep perpendicular 
sides, rising to a height of 20 or 2f> feet alnive the ridge 
on which they stood. To the noth and north-east exten- 
sive glaciers stretched down in one unbroken slope into a 
sea of clouds, proving all ascent on that side to lie totally 
impracticable. From barometrical observations, combined 
with the result of two angles of elevation taken from 
different spots below the mountain, Hamilton concluded 
that the height of Arjish-Dagh is about 13,000 feet. 

Near the spot just described a number of mountain 
ehaiiiN bunch out in various directions. There is a lidge 
which connects the Taurus with the Anti-Taurus, and 
many minor chains shyot out from this towards the west. 
One •xtends from Arjish-Dagh to the vicinity of Angora; 
and the others bend round in various points, so as to join 
and form numerous basins, filled by lakes, which form one 
of the features of Asia Minor. 

Tho Anti-Taurus and its offshoots do not form the 
northernmost range of Asia Minor; there is yet another, 
which has been called tho Kuxine or the Iaizian range; 
or rather the Iaiziuu group forms the eastern extremity 
of the northern mountains; ho that the Lazinn, the 
Anti-Taurus, and the Taurus may he considered together 
to mark the eastern boundary of Asia Minor. From tho 
Ijizian group spring numerous chains, which extend west- 


ward and include between them elevated terraces increasing 
more and more in height as they recede from the Black 
Sea. Indeed, the whole of the region between the central 
plateau and the Black Sea is studded with nigged moun- 
tain masses and chains, all of which have separate Turkish 
names. 

Both the Taurus and Anti -Tan rim are crossed at 
various points by passes generally at low elevations and 
of moderately easy access. Of these the most important * 
strategically and commercially is the Golek-Boghaz, or 
M Cilicinn Gates,” a deep gorge, 3300 feet above sca-level, 
running alxmt 30 miles north of Tarsus over the Taurus, 
and connecting Anatolia witli North Syria and the 
Euphrates valley. This famous defile has been followed 
in all ages by migrating peoples, traders, and conquering 
hosts. Through it Alexander inarched to the overthrow of 
the Persian empire, and through it Mehemet Ali in the pre- 
sent century twice penetrated into Anatolia on his march 
towards Constantinople. About 100 miles west of this ]H>int 
the Taurus is crossed by a second pass leading from Kara- 
man southwards to the Gok-su valley, and by u third, lot) 
miles still further west, connecting Isbarta southwards 
with Adalio. The chief openings giving access from the 
Kuxine through the Anti-Taurus to the central plateau 
are those leading from Iueboli to Kastuinuni and Angora, 
from Sinope to Amasia. from Sainsun to the same place, 
ami from Trebizond over the Kolut-Dagh to Erzeroum. 

The western part of Asia Minor also has its mountains. 
The Morad-Dagh is a sort of central knot, from which 
branches extend to Mount Ida, Mount Olympus, and other 
elevations of historical celebrity. 

The centre of Asia Miis'i is a very elevated plateau 
(3(100 to ‘1000 feet) support d by the ranges of mountains 
which we have described. Part of it is drafted by the 
rivers that flow into the Black Sea; hufcnn extensive trait, 
hounded by the great, harrier of Taurus to the south, is 
covered with salt marshes, lakes, and livers, possessing no 
visible outlet. This plateau is about 230 miles long from 
N.E. to S.W., and 1/iU miles broad. The chain of lakes 
extends from the neighhuuihood of Svniuda (3>0 fio' N. 
Int., 31" E. Ion.) to the Tvanitis, which lies at the fo«*t of 
the Ciliei.ui Taurus, at the point where it turns to the 
north. In rainy seasons these lakes overflow, and would 
entirely submerge 2 OO miles of land were it not for the 
ridges that traverse the plains and separate them into 
basins. Under a proper m stein of agriculture these inun- 
dations would insure most abundant harvests; but they 
now run nearly to waste in watering pastures. 

Sea-coasts* JUnrs, and J.akts . — The southern cnaA of 
Asia Minor presents an irregular outline, formed by two 
largo semicircular bends presenting their convex side to 
the sea, ami by two other hold curves with their convex 
side running into the land. The coast has a very bold 
front to the sea throughout its extent from east to west. 
The western coast presents as jagged and h regular an out- 
line as almost any coast in the world ; deep bays and bold 
projecting peninsulas characterize it throughout. The 
ehannel of the Dardanelles (the ancient JJtlletpontnsi) 
separates Europe from Asia by a strait about 40 miles 
long, and at its narrowest part not more than a mile broad. 
Tho wider opening of the Propontis or Sea * J Marmora, 
alwut 1 10 miles long (taking the longest line) and 15 
broad in the widest, part, is succeeded by the narrow 
channel known ns the Bosphorus, or Straits of Uonstan- 
tinople (14 miles long), which unites the Sea of Marmora 
and the Black Sea. The coast of the Blaek Sea present* 
no very deep indentations or hays ; and though the moun- 
tains are never very far removed from the shore, a con- 
siderable extent of coast from the entrance of the Black 
Sea along the shore of Bithyuiu is comparatively low ; 
but as we advance castw'ard we find the highlands near 
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the shore, and the depth of water, as marked on the charts, 
very great. 

In noticing the rivers of Aria Minor, beginning at 
So and croon, we meet with the Jihun (ancient J*t/ranius\ 
which rises in about 37 J° N. lat. and 37° K. Ion. It 
flows-, through a hilly country for about 100 miles, and is 
navigable in the lower part of its course. Thu Sihun 
(ancient Stmt*) has its source in tho central table-land, 
and flews about 00 miles into the Gulf of Lkondcrun. 
The Tersus (ancient Cydnui c), a small river, descends 
nearly 4000 feet in 40 miles. The Gok-su, the Ak-su, 
and the Dudon (ancient Cult/ cad rut*, Cestrug y and Cota- 
racteit) are three other ri\ers further to the west. The 
Xanthus, a considerable stream, flows through the tine 
fertile plain of Lycia. Westward of the Xanthus, one of 
the chief rivers is the Pollomon (ancient Calbis\ which 
cuts its way through a ravine in a plateau 5000 feet high, 
atid then tiows about 100 miles towards the sea. No river 
of importance occurs from thence to the Mcndere (ancient 
M (rainier). This stream, so often alluded to by the ancient 
writers, ri^es about 38° X T . lat., 80J° E. Ion., and flows 
about 170 miles into the Archipelago. Further north is 
the Kudus (ancient /iennug ), which is about as long as 
the Mcndere, recedes like it a great number of minor 
streams, and falls into tin* Bay of Smyrna. We then come 
to the Bakir. the Rokla, and Edrcnos (ancient Caicut, 
jEmpu*. and lihgndncmi). 

Ad\ am ing eastward to the shore of the Black Sea we 
meet with the Sakarie (amient Sangariui). the second 
ri\er in importance in Am a Minor. It comes from two 
sources in the interior table-laml. and after passing Angora, 
follows an irregular line till its termination in the Black 
.Sea, after a course of about 220 miles. Parsing over 
several mi.i< r Mieims wo aniw at the Kizil-Irmak or 
‘•Bed River" taue’ent Jlalt/a). the largest river in Aria 
Minor. It takes it', rLe alwut 40" N. lat., 38 3 E. Ion., and 
flows for ahwiit 150 miles through a picturesque \ alley 
along the northern border of the great central table-land, 
and afterwards follows a tortuous course till it empties 
itself into th»* Black Sea. The total length is about 430 
mihp. A ft w other rivers lie cast of the Kizil-Irmak, but 
they are of no great importance. 

Se\ oral of these ri\ ers, with sono* of their afllueiits, and 
other very minor stream**, a to celebrated in history under 
their old classical names. The Halys was the boundary, 
between the Indian monarchy under Croesus and the 
Median under Cy us. on the banks of which the first battle 
was f.night in the struggle between the potentates, which 
rw..tu.illv transferred tin: sceptre of Asiatic dominion from 
the former to the latter. '1 lie defeated king had inter- 
preted an orach* in his own favour, which stated, l * By 
dossing the Halys, Cicpmis will destroy a mighty power” 
— an ambi.'iioui re-ponM* as much susceptible of an a/1 verse 
as of an ausj.ii i«.iis rignilicatiun. From the Pactoliis, a 
gijld bearing rivulet, which descended from the adjoining 
bright •> to his capital, Sardis, he is said to have derived 
much of the wealth now prou*rbially associated with his 
mine. *1 he rixuht still flows to join the Hermns, but its 
auiifcroris Mimls have vanished, along with the city on its 
banks. *1 lif Gianicus. a stream of no natural importance, 
which Moim Ida contributes t/i the Sea of Marmora, wit- 
nessed the first triumph of Alexander over the army of 
Darius. Bathing in the Gvdnus, while oppressed with 
heat and overcome with fatigue, the conqueror contracted 
a fever, whi< h for a time threatened to prove fatal. On 
the plains through which it flows the heat of summer is 
ficieely felt, while the cold and snow of winter still mark 
its .sources on tin* Taiiric highhimls. Heme, till the warm 
i.asoii is Hiflieieiitly advawed. it descends with a tempera- 
ture m striking contrast with that of the atmosphere at 
the lo ver Lvel. '1 he Cvdnus actually occasioned the death 


of the Emperor Frederick Barbnrossn during the Crusades, 
but no property belongs to it except wliat**s common to 
rivers which descend quickly from cold, donated uplands 
into burning plains. Modern travellers havo sustained' no 
inconvenience from repeating the experiment. “We found 
tho water,” remarks Captain Beanfort, “ undoubtedly cold, 
but no more so than that of other ii\ers which can-yMown 
the melted snow of Mount Taurus ; and we bathed in it 
without feeling any pernicious effects.” 

Salt-lakes and beautiful fresh-water expanses an? 
numerously distributed over the surface of Asia Minor. 
The largest salt-lake is the Tuz-Gol, 45 miles long by 18 
broad. A ruined causeway, built by Sultan Selim, which 
connects the opposite banks, is covered with a thick coat 
of salt lying over a coat of soft mml. When the waters 
are high it is submerged ; when low it is quite dry. The 
banks arc flat, the environs barren and covered with saline 
plants. Along its eastern side extensive salt marshes 
stretch from N.W. to S.E., and its southern and south- 
western shores arc surrounded by impenetrable marches 
partly covered with saline incrustations. The lake yields 
much salt, which is easily obtained, although the state of 
saturation of the water, which is very high in the diy 
season, is diminished in the wet season, owing to several 
little rivers and streams erupt ring themselves into the lake. 
The other salt-water lakes of this basin are of minor iinjioit- 
ance. Among the fresh-water lakes is the Bci-Shoher, 20 
miles long and from 4 to 7 wide. It is abundantly snjqiiied 
with fish, and is surrounded by steep and wooded hill**, 
intersected by picturesque valleys uml wcll-^ntyixatcd 
plains. 

Numerous other lakes are met with in diffeient parts of 
the peninsula. Among these is Lake Ahullionte, between 
Mount Olyuijms and the Gulf of Mudanieh, 20 miles long 
by 12 broad ; Like Manyas, on the eastern borders of 
Mysia, 14 miles long by 8 broad; Like Buldur. 17 miles 
long by 4 broad ; and Lake Chardnk, 20 miles long by 4 
broad. In the last-mentioned lake, in the dry season, the 
water is thoroughly saturated with salt, which crystallizes 
on the surface, and is scraped off with large wooden spades. 

Hot springs occur in all tin* provinces. Those of Brusa 
are celebrated, and are even visited by European patients. 
The hot springs near Eregli. in the south-eastern part of 
the central table- land, require a short notice. They issue 
out of narrow cre\ices on the summit of a ridge of low 
hills near that town, and form a succession of small pools 
and conical hills, which have been created by the giadual 
deposit of tho earthy matter with which the water is 
charged, and which forms at first small pools round each 
orifice, which, by the rapid evaporation of the water, are 
soon raised into cones. The confined w*ater and gases aro 
heard bubbling under ground. Soino of these springs 
deposit pure salt round their orifices, others pure sulphur, 
and others sulphate of lime or gipsum, which is the most 
frequent. 

The abundant salt supply is n governmenj monopoly. 
Among the other minerals are copper and argentiferous 
lead, productive mines of which aro worked. Coal of 
excellent quality occurs in abundance near the shore of 
the Black Sea, in the vicinity of Erekli, which represents 
the ancient I/eraclea. Tho field extends from 70 to 
80 miles, and belongs to the true oarlwniferous formation. 
It was opened and wrought under English direction 
during the Crimean War for the supply of the steam 
navy, and is of obvioas importance to navigation on 
the adjoining waters. In the neighbourhood of Konich 
the peculiar earth, the meerschaum (liternlly^wa-foum ”) 
of the Germans is quarried, and is locally used like 
fulier’s-carth with ourselves, in addition to its well-known 
appliance to the manufacture of tobacco-pipes. loadstones, 
found near Mugnesia ad Sipylum, first received the name of 
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magnets after ttmt of the town. Jet, the bituminous 
mineral, was similarly named from a river in the Lycian 
province, thcdjagjcs, on the banks of which it was collected 
by^the ancients. It was originally called gagates, which 
passed by successive corruptions into gagat and jet. The 
most valuable animal native to the country — the Angora goat 
— liM a limited range on one of the high upland plains, west 
of the Kizil-Irmak, where the winters arc very cold and the 
summers excessively hot. This climatic contrast is sup- 
posed to contribute to the fineness of the hair, made into 
shawls and camlets, for which the brent is celebrated. 
The wild boar and hyasna are common ; troops of jackals 
make the night hideous with their cries ; and dogs arc the 
scavengers in all the cities, towns, and villages. The camel 
is the principal beast of burden, and caravans of them 
are formed in long tiles for the transport of goods and 
merchandise. Fruits in vast abundance, wax and honey, 
drugs and dyes, silk, wool, cotton, leather, and goats’ hides 
are amongst the important commercial products. 

The 'l urks ha\e never been a commercial people. The 
merchant vessels of Asia Minor are almost wholly manued by 
Cireeks, whilst the Armenians conduct the inland com- 
merce. Smyrna on the south-west coast., and Trcbizond 
near the head of the Mack Sea, arc the chief commeicial 
cities of note. The former lias from time immemorial been 
a commercial city, and is at this day the chief trading town 
in the Levant. Its central situation and the excellence uf 
import have continually attracted merchants of all nations 
by sea, and caravans by land. Trcbizond has also been a 
cnimueicLil city since its foundation by a Greek colony 
loin' befoie tin* Christian cm. No country can be better 
fitted for commerce than Asia Minor, surrounded as it is 
by flu oe seas, and abounding in excellent harbours. Hut 
industry is paralyzed by an oppressive government; and 
"'"•Ith. if possessed, muri be cautiously employ ed here 
in the shape of capital, whether in agriculture or manufar- 
tmes, or in the purchase of a comfortable house or farm, 
lest it should excite the cupidity of a pasha or his myr- 
midons. Were due protection gi>en to the fiuits of honest 
Industry the commerce of Asia Minor would be ten times 
more than it is, from the natural fertility of its soil, and 
its capacity for supporting a dense population. 

No general desenption would convey a correct idea of 
the climate of Asia Minor, which presents probably more 
\ai ictics than the peninsula of Spain and Poitugal, with 
"hicli it has been computed as to the extent of surface. 
r lhc comparison may be carried further. In the numerous 
chums of lofty mountains which traverse them, in their 
high plateaus, and in the diversity of climate depending on 
the configuration of surface, there is a considerable resem- 
blance between the two countries. The climate of both is 
h1m> materially affected by the. adjacent seas. The western 
shores of Asia Minor, occupied by the Greek colonies, and 
known by the ancient names of Atolis and Ionia, have boon 
celebrated in all ages for their genial climate, and for the 
fertility of their valley b. The summers here, as generally 
through A*ia Minor, are hot, mid especially where the 
local situation docs not Allow the passage of a free current 
of air. The high plains of the interior arc excessively cold 
in tine winter season. The contrasts between the* high 
regions and the adjacent valleys arc such as characterize all 
countries which have a similar configuration of surface. 

The northern shore of Asia Minor being exceedingly 
humid, parts of the mountain slope, from the edge of the 
high plains, are covered with magnificent forest trees of 
various kinds. The forests, stretching west from Roli, 
the great and almost inexhaustible source of timber supply, 
contain ash, elm, plane, poplar, larch, beech, and oaks of 
largo size. It is known to the Turks by the significant 
name of Agatch Dignity or “Sea of Trees,” and has a length 
of 120 miles from west to east, and 40 in breadth. 


^ The coast of the Euxine and the valleys of the northern 
side of the peninsnia arc probably the finest part of Asia 
Minor. On the south the immense mass of Taurus, rising 
lake a wall, and in parts capped with eternal snow, leaves 
between the Mediterranean and its basis a comparatively 
narrow slip, and gives to the climate of the southern cuast, 
combined with its geographical position, a character wry 
different from that of the north side of the peninsula. The 
amount of rain is much less, and the summer heat of the 
coast is often excessive. Unlike the northern shore, which 
is well supplied with ever-flowing rivulets, some portions 
of the Lycian shore, where the mountains press close on 
the sea, have no water from April to November but what 
they can keep in resenoirs. The winter torrents cease 
with the rains. The mountains of Karamnnia are in 
general well wooded, and many distant parts are supplied 
with fuel from them. The timber of this coast, at least 
that, near the shore, is chiefly pine, but not in general of 
large dimensions. The mountains of Taurus contain a 
great variety of forest trees and shrubs. 

Communication s . — The only lines of railway in this 
great province, which exceeds France in area, are those 
from Smyrna to Aidiu £145 miles), and from Scutari to 
Ismid (’27 miles). 

Asia Minor was so well known to the Romans that it was 
traversed by them in almost every direction. But by far 
the most important of their roads were the two that led 
into Syria. There was a well-frequented road likewise by 
Nieomedia ( Ismeed ) to Bagdad, and another led S. near the 
shore of the Propontis to Smyrn 1 , Ephesus, ^-e. In all 
these lines there are mi’M, bridges, &<*.., clearly marking 
their former existence and c< iM*quenec. Many of this 
Roman bridges are in fact still u**vd. 

Communications are carried on by four principal roads or 
routes, only three of which, howewr, nre much used; the 
fourth ulumst belongs to history. Their directions aic 
determined by the course of the mountain ranges and valleys. 
The first route is that which, stalling from Trcbizond, 
and parsing south-east from Frzeruum and Bavazid, cuts 
off the north eastern or Armenian corner of Aria Minor, and 
communicates directly with Tabieez, Keriit, and Teheran. 
The second is from Samsun to Amaria, Zilch, 'lokat, 
and Sivas, whence it hifuiks, the lesser branch going to 
Kaisarieh, and thence through the narrow pass once 
known as the Cilician Gates Jo Tarsus, the greater branch 
turning eastward, crossing the Anatolian watershed at 
Delikli Tush, und thence on to Kharput^jn the Euphrates, 
and to Diarbekir, in the Tigris valley. The direction of 
this second route is also south-east, and almost parallel to 
that of the first; hut its diagonal intersection takes the 
province nearer the centre. The third route, not diagonal 
like the two former, but nearly parallel with the long axis 
of Asia Minor, starts from the Marmora sea -coast at Ismid, 
passes by Boli, Tosi.i, and Osmanjik, and falls in crossways 
with the second route nt Amasia. 

The fourth route is, like the first and second, diagonal, 
but instead of cutting oft' the north-eastern, it cuts oft' the 
south-western corner. This is the route by Browsa, Ak- 
Shahr, and Konich, thence passing to Tarsus and Syrio. 
But this route is now little frequented. 

Political Vivifiont , — These include sij^ eyalets or 
governments, under pashas of varying rank: — 


Governments. 
Anatolia, . . 

Rumili or Sivas, 
Trcbizond, . . 

Monish, . . . 

Karamania, 
Adana, . . . 


Cities and Towns. 

Kutoiah, Smyrna, Aidin, Budrun, Bntsa, 
Scutari, Angora. 

Sivas, Tokat, Amasia, Mersivan, Samsun. 
Trcbi zon d , Kcrasun. 

M orash, M alat ivah. 

Kaisarieh, Ivonieh, K:\mman. 

Adana, Tarsus. 
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In ancient times Asia Minor comprehended nine mnri- 
time mul five interior provinces, many of which were at 
intervals distinct states. Their names arc therefore intro- 
duced as of common occurrence on the page of history. 

Ancient Divisions. 

Northern, . Bithvnia, Paphlagonia, Pontus. 

Western, . Mvsiu, Lydia or Mieonia, Coria. 

Southern,. Lycia, l’amphylia, Cilicia. 

Central, . Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia. 

Anatolian the largest and most important pait of the 
peninsula, is immediately contiguous to Europe, and has its 
|>osition in that connection defined by the name, which 
signifies the " sun rising” or the " east,” equivalent to the 
Levant of the Italians and French. Rich plains extend 
along the coasts, but a considerable portion of the high 
oeutral plateau region is embraced, with the western part of 
the range of Taurus on the south, and of the chain which 
skirts the shores of the Black Sea on the north. The narrow 
waters thence to the Archipelago are overlooked by the 
peaks of the Rithvninn Olympus and Mount Ida. The 
wooded heights of the latter inclose the famous Troad on 
one side, which the sea, directly south of the Dardanelles, 
washes on the other. This renowned scene of the struggle 
commemorated in the Iliad is a level peninsular plain, 
watered by the Mendere and the Hunarhashi, which are 
supposed to represent tli$ Siinois and Scamander of anti- 
quity. Three miles from the shore, a hill called HN*arlik 
has claims to be considered the true site <>f Homer's Ilium ; 
and artificial mounds on an adjoining promontory have had 
the names of A<hilh\s and I\ttr«>elus traditionally associated 
with th*‘m as their tombs from a very aniient date. The 
entire plain has now few noticeable features; and it must 
have undergone great changes from natural causes in the 
lapse of ag« >. as the,yi\ers named, inconsiderable in summer, 
overspread it with torrent-like floods when swelled by the 
winter rains. More to the south, in Anatolia, there is a 
district, the associ.it ions of which have a thrilling interest 
of a widely dillerent kind; for it inch des the sites of the 
*■ sexen ehun hes ” of the early Christian period addressed 
in the A pocah p-e. Old Smyrna chit. fly occupied the slope 
of Mount l*agu«. An excavation on one side of the lull 
marks the site of the Stadium, and is traditionally regarded 
as the split where Poll carp suffered martyrdom in the first 
age of Christianity. Of all the sewn cities which embraced 
the •• seven churches,” Smyrna alone has flourished. Of 
the remaining sip, Pcrgainos, now Rergama, 48 miles on 
tlm north ; 1 hyatira, now Ak-IIi^ar White Castle”), 60 
mil*.; on th** north-east; and Philadelphia, now A llah - 
Shehr. miles on the cast, are inconsiderable places, 
iSanlis. u 0 miles on the east, has no representative but the 
crumbling walls of its Acropolis, and a few mud-built huts ; 
J-wdic c;i. P2<» miles on the south-east, has only the poor 
village of Lski-Hissar ("Old Castle”), by its site; and little 
appears at Ephesus. 4 ( * miles on the south, but a nii li- 
st lewed malarious plain, abandoned to desolation And 
silence. except that tiie rattle of the railway from Smyrna 
to Aidin. which passes ov»r it, occasionally mingles with 
the sea bird's m, the howl of dogs and jackals, and 
peasant \oi«cs from the adjoining hamlet of Aiasaluk. 

7 lie pasl *lics of RuvttU and Trthizond extend along 
the Black Sea, and have shows possessing great scenic 
Attraction^, with a history (bating from the days of Grecian 
fable. Vines and fruit tree* clothe the lower slopes of the 
mountains, above which, up to the summits, Hre noble 
b«-*c-bc-s and pines. Among the undergrowth is the pale- ! 
yellow honeysuckle, on which feed the bees, whose honey 
b?*d an intoxicating effect, amounting almost to tem|>orary 
n. idie ss, upon tie* G recks under the command of Xeno- 
phon, described in bis history of the “ Retreat of the Ten 
I bon '.m i. | h»s defi tei ions pii.fterfy, noticed by moderns, 


is supposed to be consequent on the bees extracting the 
honey from the Azalea Pontica . 

The provinces of Ala rash and KarqmarAa are wholly 
inland, on the eastern side of the peninsula. That of Aiifna 
is maritime, and forms the extreme north-eastern const of 
the Mediterranean, indented by the Gulf of Iskeudcrun. 
It coincides with aueient Cilicia, and is chiefly a iVrtiln 
plain, separated from the interior table-lands by the riinge 
of Taurus, which is crossed by the pass of Golek-Boghas, 
the old Cilician Gates. 

Population , — Asia Minor is mostly inhabited by Greeks 
and Turks. The former are more numerous in the western 
part than in the east, and they form a considerable portion 
of the population of all the cominereial towns, mid several 
districts in the western part are exclusively inhabited by 
them. All those who call themselves Turks are not of 
Turkish origin, and there are several hundred thousand 
so-called Turks who are descended from Greek ancestors. 

Ethnically speaking, Asia Minor is at present the true 
home of the 7’urks. It is one of the mainstays of tin* 
Ottoman empire, from which this power continues to drew 
most of the resources that have hitherto enabled it to 
preserve its footing in Europe, Hence it is that the tine 
character of this race ran best be studied in Anatolia. All 
the western pi evinces are inhabited chiefly by Turks, who, 
however, even here are compelled to maintain the struggle 
for existence with other nationalities, and espeeially with 
the Hellenes. Further east other races, such as the Arme- 
nians, Kurds, and Lnzis, take part in tin* rivalry. 

Yet, strange to say, the tenn “Turk" itse^at one 
time a proud title from the shores of the Adriatic to 
the remotest confines of Central Asia* is now carefully 
eschewed e\en in Anatolia, where it has become a byword 
of reproach, answering somewhat to the English “boor,” or 
“clodhopper.” And the people themselves have become 
all the inure sensitive on the point, inasmuch as the 
“effeiuli” or refined “gentleman” from Stamhniil regaids 
the terms “Turk ” and “ Anatolian" as practically synony- 
mous with “uncouth” or “clownish.” The stalwart and 
sinewy figure of the Anatolian peasant, his rough manners, 
his harsh dialect — so different in its .priftiitivc type fioin 
the Arulm-Pcrsian jargon that passes for Tuikish in the 
capital —combined with bis rude pronunciation, which has 
been compared to the gobbling of an enraged turkey-cock, 
affords a constant source of merriment to the dandies from 
the other side of the Bosphorus. 

At the same time the social condition of the people must 
be regai ded us backward and unsatisfactory. Since the 
days of the Trojan War the cultivation of the land has 
undergone but little improvement, and even the simple art 
of maintaining meadow lands is still unknown, so that 
during the dry summer months the lierds must still he 
driven to the uplands in quest of a sorry pasturage. Thn 
fig, the vine, and the olive supply the 'Furbish peasant 
with his frugal fare, and enable him to meet his scanty 
wants. What need, therefore, to trouble himself with 
refined systems of husbandry? 4 « 

The Turkish village presents a far from inviting appear- 
ance. 7* he uncleanly hovels, built of adobe or NUii-haked 
bricks, and pierced with one or two holes for windows, 
usually comprise two compartments— one for the family, 
the other for the storage of provisions. The fittings of 
the interior are extremely simple — the furniture consisting 
mainly of a straw mat on the floor, a trestle bed with 
woollen mattress and cotton coverlets in the corner, a 
rude chest for the linen and best clothes, a few copper 
vessel* and stone water jars. 

l)r. Carl Scherzer, a shrewd observer and a competent 
judge in Oriental matters, paints the present and the future 
of the Anatolian Turk in a few pregnant touches: — “71m 
Turk, as a rule, understands his own language only, 
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whereas all the other races in the country speak at least 
two from their infancy. This is duo partly from his pride 
and contcmptafor all non -Mohammedan peoples, partly to 
the lack of cntcrpiise and social rivalry. Earnest, reserved, 
an+ ptrhaps somewhat indolent, the Turk is still gifted 
with a fair share of intelligence. But though a keen 
observer of character he lacks the business habits and the 
ciilenlatiug spirit which have enabled the rival races to 
monopolize nearly all tho trade of the country. In the 
rural districts the Turks are occupied mainly with agri- 
culture and stock-breeding; in tho towns they either deal 
in the local products or else ply Midi simple trades as 
suffice to supply the few wants of their existence. Under 
proper management they make good seamen, and are also 
well suited for the caravan trade. They arc, generally 
speaking, honourable in all their dealings, frank, kind- 
hearted, and hospitable; while in religious matters they 
are, contrary to the general impression, the most tolerant 
of all Oriental races. They are deficient in the qualities 
of industry, perseverance in Jhe acquisition of wealth, and 
the upward tendency towards social improvement; and 
inAdciico may be regarded as one of their most salient 
national failings. The morrow troubles them but little; 
hence they will often pay an exorbitant interest for the 
means wherewith to tide over temporary embarrassments, 
and will freely sell their lands without gixing a thought to 
the consequent decrease of future income. 

the districts where they are surrounded by Greek 
ann Armenian communities tlie Turks have fallen greatly 
behind, hut. thanks to the natural resources of the land 
and tludunwu frugal lives, they arc seldom reduced to 
absolute want." 

The exclusion of .the female element from the social life 
of tin* Tuik helps hut to intensify the evil. The continu- 
ance of this practice is due mainly to the low' state of 
education, which completely fails to meet the requirements 
of modern ideas. 

It is not perhaps surprising that under such circum- 
stances the energetic, mercurial, and quick-witted Greek 
should threaten to usurp the inheritance of the Turk even 
dining his lifetime. Occupied with thoughts of gain, a 
shrewd, calculating man of business, a skilful seafarer and 
intelligent husbandman, the Greek outrivals his Moslem 
neighbour in ex cry* pursuit of life. 'lh« learned professions 
lie almost entirely monopolizes, and the doctor, lawyer, 
teacher, banker, aro everywhere sure to ho of Hellenic 
Ida hkI. Tho Greek is imariahly the broker who negotiates 
all business matters for “his Turkish friend," and he has 
secured the almost cxclusi\e control oxer the local and 
export trade. The Armenian is intellectually scarcely his 
inferior, and in restless energy fully his equal. 

Other ethnical elements in Asia Minor arc tho Jew's, 
numerous in the large towns, the Gipsies, the Ciicassians, 
Abkhasians, Lazis, and tho Yuruks, a nomad Turki race 
occupying the uplands betxvccn Krzcroum and the plains of 
North Sjriu. Mention should also lie made of the Kizil- 
Rnshis, or “Jtcd-head^" a remarkable race, also of Turki 
stock, scattered over Anatolia, Persia, and Afghanistan as 
f* r |* as t as Cahul. Outwardly devout Mohammedans, tho 
lvizil-Bashis arc none the less tenaciously attached to their 
oxvn peculiar tenets and observances. Theso they never 
reveal to strangers, and Mordtmann, who frequently visited 
Asia Minor, never succeeded in obtaining any trustworthy 
information regarding them. He, however, ngrees with 
Van Lcnucp in looking on them as the last survivors of tho 
old pagan communities. But Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave, when 
British consul at Trebizond in 18118, described them as *‘a 
wirt of Eastern Murmonites, with a dash of Persian or 
Shiah superstition. ” Ho adds that they are as distinct 
from the Osmund as the Saxons are from the Swedes. 
They call themselves “ Eski -Turk”— Hint is, “ Old Turks" 


— a term often applied to the Anatolian Turkoman tribes, to 
whom they seem to be closely nkin in physique and speech. 
Although reputed atheists, they are said to be believers in 
the doctrine of transmigration, are very hospitable, and 
entirely free from the absurd feelings of jealousy which 
degrade women to tho level of the brute creation in most 
Mohammedan countries. The fertile plains of Kaz Ova 
and Ard Ova, near Tokat, and the villages between Angora 
and Arnasia, and between Kara-Hissar and Tokat, are the 
central qnarters of the Anatolian Ued-hcuds. 

Tho Circassians and Abkhasians, who migrated to 
Turkey after the reduction of West Caucasia by the Rus- 
sians, have never found suitable homes in Asia Minor, where 
they have consequently become a serious disturbing element. 
Mrs. Scott-Stcvenson and other recent travellers represent 
them as a source of constant trouble, hopelessly indolent, 
given to plundering and hectoring over the people, levying 
blackmail right and left, and actually laying siege to the 
provincial toxvns. 

Turkomans, a branch of the same family as the Ottomans, 
who speak a kindred dialect, but retain the nomadic usages 
of their ancestors, are numerous on the high plains, where 
they live in tents duiing the summer, frequently shifting 
their camps in search of pasturage, and generally spend 
the winter in fixed villages. They possess large herds of 
camels, buffaloes, goats, and sheep, and breed horses for 
sale; while the w'nmcn spin xvool, make carpets and articles 
of clothing. Each camp is under Jie government of a chief, 
and pays a tax to tho pashas of the respective districts 
proportioned to the number of tents, for the privilege of 
pasturing their flocks and herd . While adhering to Moham- 
medanism, they liax'e little acquaintance with its dogmas 
and precepts, and have no mosques or priests. The Turko- 
mans are variously spread further cast, over the high grounds 
of Armenia, the xvavy downs of Upper Mesopotamia, and 
the northern plains of the 8yrian des«\*. hi the middle 
and eastern parts there is a considerable number of Kurds, 
xv ho are either permanently settled or wander with their 
herds to the western table-lands, and sometimes, though 
seldom, as far as Brusa. 

Previous to the treaty of Berlin in 1878 the area of 
Asia Minor, the xxliole of xvhich was uuder Turkish wile, 
was estimated at 660,870 square miles, and the population 
at 16,05u,000. As the fruits of her victories in the war of 
1877-78, Russia claimed a very large tract of territory 
adjoining her Transcaucasian provinces. At the Congress 
of Berlin, however, she consented to waive some portion of 
her claim, and ultimately obtained an acAssion of 12,000 
square miles, containing 350,000 inhabitants. Cyprus, an 
island of 4200 square miles and 150,000 inhabitants, gAe- 
rally regarded as belonging to Asia Minor, xvas by the 
Anglo-Ttirkish Convention placed under the administration 
of Great Britain. 

The general condition of Asia Minor and its population 
under Turkish rule could not he much worse than it 
is. Manufacturing industry is almost entirely stifled, and 
every branch of agriculture is at a low ebh. Under the 
present lords of the soil there is no security for property, 
and hut scanty remuneration for agricultural toil. It is 
quite common for a pasha, should a plentiful harvest ho 
expected, to seize the standing crops at a low valuation, 
and then have them put up to the highest bidder. Tho 
mode of farming tho revenue is also most paralyzing to all 
industry, and especially destructive to the main dependence 
of the people — that of agriculture. A person who wishes 
to farm tin* revenues of a district, suppose of ten or twelve 
xillugcs, after ascertaining their value, makes an offer for 
them for a term of years. As the government is always 
indigent, an ofier of ready money is generally accepted ; 
And nothing more is required to give the mittezem un- 
limited power oxer tho district in question, and full 
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authority to augment his revenue by every means of fraud 
and extortion, than the appointment of the pasha. The 
sultan is the vicegerent of the Prophet, and the pasha is 
the image of the sultan, and every soldier who carries an 
order is the representative of the pasha. Every pasha 
unites in his cm u person the civil and military powers, and 
joins with these very frequently the farming of the revenue, 
and some of them exercise judicial power; so that every 
pasha, in his own province, may be denominated a sultan 
t»n a small scale. This principle of successive delegation 
multiplies indefinitely the number of oppressors under 
whose misrule and rapacity the commercial and agricultural 
resources of the country arc dried up. Whole cities which 
formerly subsisted and nourished, some by one and some by 
another special branch of manufacture, now lie ruined and 
desolate. Nothing but huts are to be seen in the places of 
farm-houses, stables, barns, and granaries ; while the lands 
are constantly reverting to the state, and are let by the pashas 
to any one who will undertake their cultivation. Thus by 
far the greater portion of the land lies waste for want of 
cultivation, and what might be a paradise is reduced to a 
desert. The implements and processes of husbandry are not 
a step advanced beyond those of 2000 years ago. The plough, 
which is frequently not even shod with iron, is drawn by 
oxen. The grain is thrashed, or more frequently trodden, 
by an indefinite nnmbrr of horses or oxen placed abreast of 
eAch other, and driven in a circle, and advantage is taken 
of the first windy day winnow it. In ancient Phrygia 
little is to be wen but the vestiges of dilapidated cities, 
towns, and villages. Even the fertile plain of Konich is 
nnculthated. except in the neighbourhood of some widely 
dispersed villages. It may be remarked, however, that 
wherever the pashas have been ahle to maintain their 
independence for any length of time, such districts are 
in variably^ he richest, best peopled, and cultivated, since 
these chiefs find X their interest to encourage the culti- 
vators of the land, who are continually deserting those parts 
of the country governed by the immediate officers of the 
snltan, to place themselves under their protection. The 
prosperity of Aria Minor in this way fluctuates according 
to the actions and dispositions of its respective rulers ; 
eoitetimes districts are well-peopled and cultivated for 
years in succession, at other times they are waste And for- 
saken ; and this state of things will be better understood 
when it is remarked that iqbole villages emigrate from one 
district to another without much trouble or expense, since 
their houses arc simple and of easy construction, and their 
articles of furniture so few and trifling ns to be easily 


transported on the backs of the. cattle, which supply them 
with milk during the journey, and find everywhere abun- 
dance of pasture. 

History . — The term A tin Minor is o/o of comparatively 
recent date. It was unknown to (Ircek and Ronufli ^s>- 
graphors, at least under the early emperors. The word 
Anatolia originated under the (ircek empire, and referred 
to the country which lay cast of the seat of government. 

Asia Minor was known to the later Greeks under various 
divisions. Mysin, Lvdia, and Curia occupied the western 
shores ; Lycia, Pamphylia with Pisidia, and Cilicia, to 
w'hich Lycaonia was sometimes added, hounded it to thu 
south ; and on the north coast were Hi thy ilia, Pnpldagonia, 
and lVmtus. The elevated plains of the interior presented 
to the east Cappadoeia, extending over the mountains to 
the borders of the Euphrates ; ami Phrygia on the west, 
bounded towards the sea by Mjsia, Lydia, and Cari-u 
Parts of Phrygia and Cappadocia afterwards became 
Galatia. The Greeks established colonies and built towns 
on all the three coasts of the peninsula, but their occupa- 
tion was most complete and continuous on the west side. 
Hero we find, lying from N. to S., the districts of Aldfis, 
Ionia, and the little Dorian confederation in the S.W. angle 
of Curia. Herodotus speaks of thirty different nations or 
tribes which inhabited Asia Minor in his time. Many of 
these figure conspicuously in the history of Greece mid her 
colonies. The country remained in part under Persian 
dominion for two centuries before Alexander's time. Mi" 
Alexander’s death Asia Minor formed part of one ot tlio 
kingdoms into which his vast einpiic was divided. When 
the Romans afterwards seized it. they divided ifrdyu*o Asia 
within Taurus and Asia beyond Tauius. 

Under the Roman dominion the peninsula attained the 
most uniform and settled st;itA and no doubt also the most 
prosperous condition that it has over yet »*njo\ed. Tim 
decline of that power, and the feeble sway of the eastern 
empire, laid open the country to new invasion from the 
cast, and the Mohammedans began to establish themselves in 
some of the eastern parts of the peninsula, about A.i>. 7<M». 
When the first crusaders, under Peter the Hermit, landed 
near Nicaea, in 1090, they found the 'l urks in possession »if 
this part of Asia, and separated from the capital of Alexis 
only by the waters of the Propontis and the Rnsphorus. 

Under the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 4th June, 
1878, England was pledged to assist the sultan in defend- 
ing his Asiatic territory against any further aggression of 
Russia — the Porte in turn pledging itself to introduce 
various reforms into its Asiatic dominions. 
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